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**   ,  List  of  Fruits  la,  405. 
Okra,688. 

Opera  in  New-Tork,  817. 
Otage  Orange,  26, 808. 
Pahit  for  Houses,  80. 
PalnUng,  Tlie  Art  of,  886. 
Panoramic  Views  and  PaintlngB,  106. 
Patent  Blind  Hinge  and  Fasteniog,  804. 
**     reTOlTing-hammer  Pistol,  800. 
*'      Thread,  Johnson's,  810. 
Patents,  English,  (see  Index  on  a  subsetittent 

page.) 
Patents  granted,  number  of,  185,605. 
Paper  manufacture,  American,  121. 

**     bag  manufactory,  569. 

"     plant  in  Wisconsin,  The,  671. 
Passumpsic  railroad,  689. 
Patterns,  To  transfer,  60. 
Peach-tree  borer.  Defence  against,  601. 
Pennsylrania,  Coal  in,  691. 
Peat  Goal  as  a  Smelting  Fuel,  110. 
Pella,  Iowa,  iu  Industry,  etc.,  898. 
Persia,  Description  of  the,  658. 
Piano-forte,  Smory  k  Brothers,  628. 

«  ImproTod,  (Drig«\)  745. 

Photographs,  microscopic,  251. 

'*  Nelpce's  process,  262. 

Photography,  Progress  of.  689. 
Plan  of  a  Farm  Cottage,  71. 
Plantation  labor,  Economy  of,  722. 
Plantations  la  the  South,  462. 
Plating  metals,  New  process  for,  689. 
Pneumatic  battery,  694. 
Poague's  Water  Pipes«469. 
Policy  of  the  South,  The  true,  466. 
Ponies,  horses,  etc  ,842. 
Poor  Farms,  How  to  improve,  640. 

**    Farmers  cannot  affo rd.  What,  968. 

**    Farming  Expenslre,  86. 
Portmonnaies,(Zurn  A  Rantfle,)  668. 
Portrait  of  Charles  I.,  (Telasques,)  608. 
Porter's  Stone-dressing  Machine.  440. 
Potato,  the  Sweet  and  the  Irish,  19,47& 
Potatoes,  Experiment  with,  607, 780. 
PreserraUon  of  MUk,  108. 
Press,  Manny*s  portable  haj  and  cotton,  870. 

"      Apowerftil.Oll. 
Prince's  Protean  Pen,  117,180,764. 
Printing  In  colors,  184. 
Problems  and  Tables,  199. 
Process  for  rendering  porous  substances  water- 
proof, 877. 
Productions,  Southern,  458. 
ProducU  of  the  Dairy  \n  New-Tork,  688. . 
Profit  of  raising  sweet  potatoes,  917,  899,  410, 

479. 
Profits  of  farming,  697,  661. 

»       «*   fattening  swine,  87. 
Propagation  of  Fish,  627. 
Pruning  Trees,  88. 

Questions  proposed  by  the  Royal  Society  in  Den- 
Railroad,  The  Brie,  949, 872. 

*«       New-Torit  Central,  948. 
Railroads  in  New-Jersey,  659. 

"         "  New-Tork,  714. 
Raliwsy,  A  great,  698. 
»       signals,  694. 
Rahi  on  the  Atlantic,  686. 
Raspberry,  The,  648. 
**        Antwerp,  168. 
•*        CaUwssia,  108. 
Renutrkalde  watch,  681. 
Remarks  on  founder,  etc.,  476. 
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R  eTolTing  flre-anu,  (<MtFlO  eu.  < 

M         hammer  pistol^  800. 
RlngboM  ia  Immm,  00. 
Road  meaaare,  Imprortd.  116. 
Rock  Masttng,  100. 
Rom,  New  iMbeUaOnur  aOO. 
Roate  from  New-Tork  to  Plititargfay08B. 
Robber  eleaninf ,  488^ 
Saddle  Trees,  aa. 
8allhm,88. 

Saleraios  onwholeeome,  188. 
Salt  and  Qnano,  097. 

"   Manofactore  of,  1855,080. 
Bare  your  Seeds,  40. 
Saw-mill,  Ancient,  808. 

"      Portable,  806. 
Saxe-Gothea  Oonspteua,  488. 
Screw-propellers,  ImproTemant  in,  115. 
Spythe-maklog,  488. 
Season,  Orops,  Prices,  etc.,  tO. 
8eed-iower,New,M8. 
Self-acting  Gar-coupling,  50. 
Self-seaUng  cans,  Arthur's,  818. 
Serenteen-year  Locusts,  806. 
Shelbj  County  Lime,  401. 
Shoeing  Horses,  47S. 
Short-horns  rs.  Long-horns,  874. 
Shlp-bnildtng  in  United  States,  188. 

'•  In  New-Tork,  607. 

surer,  a  new  kind  of,  180. 

*'     Substitute  for,  851. 
Slide  Tslres,  Improred,  (Fisher's,)  751. 
Smith's  tour  of  Europe,  105. 
Societyof  Arte,  BznlblUon In  Paris  of,  178. 
Soils,  When  and  How  prepared  for  Orops,  584. 
South,  The  True  PoUc7  of  the,  885, 400. 

**     OaroUna,.Hannteotares  of,  11. 
Southern  Picture,  4S0. 

"       Prui^  150. 

**       and  Northern  Industry,  867. 
Sowing  turnips,  087. 
Speech,  Mr.  Everett's,  880. 

*'       Mr.  McBClchael's,  588. 
Spinnf  r,  Continuous  woolen,  188. 
Springfield,  Mass.,  VahuUion  of,  908. 
Stars  and  stripes,  711. 
State  Fairs  in  1955, 08, 810,  S78. 
Statistics,  Industrial,  880, 888. 

**        of  Steamboats,  170. 

**        of  Kentucky  and  Tennessee,  186. 

**        of  the  United  Kingdom,  Agricultoral, 
455. 
Stotistles  of  London,  716. 

of  English  and  Frwieh  agrleidftare,  88i. 
Steam  boilers.  Fire  rpgulators  for,  714. 
*«     flie  engine,  747. 
<«     carriage  Projects,  47, 484. 
"     tonnage  of  the  United  States,  188. 
Steel,  Composition  and  foroiatlon  of,  74& 
Stem  Dressing  Machine,  480. 
-         laoQdl 


I  Englne,481. 
Strawberries,  The  Culture  of,  825. 
Steamer  Sebastopol,  035. 
Suspension  bridge,  A  large,  686. 


Bngmr.baet,The,680. 

••    cane,  Northern  e^betttute  Oir  Iht,  08. 
Summer,  keeping  Furs  in,58.      ' 
Swine,  ProAt  in  fattening,  87. 
Tables  turned.  The,  004. 
Terra  aqueous  maohlne,  004. 
Tdegraph  Enterprise,  Great,  06. 

'*        Lettoi^lndleatlng,  800.       * 
Temperature  of  the  Sea,  890. 
Tennessee,  Wheat-trade  fhm,  816. 
Testing  of  Cannon,  58. 
Things  to  be  done,  104. 
Theatrical,  817. 
Toads,  960. 

Tobacco  statistics,  700. 
Tour  of  Europe  (Smithes,)  817. 
Trains,  Useftil  invention  for  repiaeinf »  818. 
TraTel,  Facillttes  for  Wentem,  080. 
Tree,  stiU  growing,  A  girdled,  87. 
Trees,  Pruning,  88. 
True  Prosperity,  108. 
Turbine  Wheel,  Yandewater's,  66. 
Turnips,  etc.,  in  Winter,  To  keep,  410. 
Type  punches,  608. 
UniTerssl  lathe  chuck. 
United  States  Agricultural  Soelety,  801, 806,  Ott, 

784. 
Useftil  Inrention  for  r^piadng  trains,  818. 
**  «*        to  prerent  trains  fro 

off  the  track,  818. 
TarieUes  of  Cotton,  146. 
Various  uses  of  Manures,  418. 
Valuation  of  Springfield,  Mass.,8SB. 
*«         "  Woroester,MsaB.,861. 
I  YalTO  motion.  New  ezpanslTe,  608. 
'  Verbena,  The,  788w 
Verd  Antique  in  Vermont,  818, 485. 
Volcanic  Eruptions,  501. 
Water  a  Fertiliser,  716. 
Water-melon,  The  Juice  of  Uw,  006. 

"     wheel,  percussion  and  reietton,  948. 
**     gate,  Improred  balance,  481. 
"     pipes,  Poague's,  450. 
Washington  monument,  Colossal,  000. 
Watches,  machine-made,  180. 
'  Wax  Bleaching,  746. 
Weights  and  Measures,  100. 
Wealth  of  the  Atlantic  cities,  607. 
WeaTlng  by  eleetrieity,  8T5. 
What  a  poor  farmer  cannot  allbrd,  908. 
u     constitutes  a  profitable  Crop,  88^ 
I     **     Fanners  need,  884. 
,  Wheat  Crop,  The,  80. 
>      "     Cost  of  raksing,  86, 917. 
»     Cultiratton  of,  886, 687. 
•*     trade  from  Tennessee,  916. 
Whale  fishery.  The,  688. 
Wind-engine,  Hallidsy's,  887. 
Wine  making  in  California,  1*5. 
Wisconsin,  The  paper  plant  in,  671. 
•  Woodland,  168. 

Wool  and  Woolens,  700. 
;  Wool  growing  countries,  880. 
'  Zinc  ore  In  New-Jessey,  680^ 
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AB07,  N«w  Became,  C80. 

Beet  BOgar,  Kann&ctnre  of,  1S4. 

Oarriace  ihA/U,  W. 

■ogine.  Water-power,  69. 

flah  for  mana&ctvTe  of  aoap,  Use  of  parts  of, 

888. 
Plaz  and  plantain  fibre  for  paper  making,  S46. 
ff/drostotle  engine,  185. 

^         rmUwaj  brake,  188, 186. 
Imprcaaiona  of  flowers  on  glass,  permanent,  816. 
Improred  cement,  as  a  plaster  and  for  moulding, 

Impnred  parement,  roofing,  footway,  etc.,  84T. 

**         composition  for  lElps'  bottoms,  864. 

"         mode  of  obtaining  alcohol,  866. 

**         metre  for  water,  etc.,  868. 

**  process  for  coating  metals,  488, 688. 

"         apparatos  for  distOlaUon  of  coal,  etc., 
4S8b 
Improred  soap,  called  Baponltoline,  480l 

**         process  In  photography,  485. 

"         material  for  construction  of  machin- 
,ery,4». 
laiproTed  method  of  prerentlng  the  alteration  of 

baak-Una,  441. 
Ks^roTod  comrtmction  of  spurs,  497. 

**■        manufacture  of  bearings  for  axles  or 
•hafla,488. 
Improred  Implement  for  digging  turnips,  etc., 

iflVTored  composition  for  fixing  lithographs  and 

mgravtngs  on  paper,  688. 
Improred  gun-lock,  679. 
lavvotcment  in  machinery  for  cutting  metals, 

86L 

ImfuufcsMet  in  producing  raised  figures  on  me- 
tallic mrfkces,  pottery,  glass,  etc.,  806. 
ImproTeraent  in  the  composition  of  colors  for 

printing  and  dyeing,  865. 
baprorement  in  the  manufacture  of  ornamental 

fabrics  fat  decorating  walls,  etc.,  866. 
ImproTemeniin  wearing  elastic  fabrics,  868. 

**  ^  the  manufacture  of  Tarnish,  488. 

••  ••     "  "  "  soap,  488. 

**  applicable  to  machinery  for  print- 

ing fabrics,  484. 
frnproremcnt  in  preparing  loaf  sugar,  484. 

"  **  preserring  animal  and  Tegetable 

matter,  486. 
Improrement  In  combing  wool,  etc.,  488. 

**  **  the   manufacture  of  iron  and 

laprorement  fat  the  manufacture  of  plain  and 
enamcntal  woren  fabrics,  496. 


ImproTement  in  the  manufacture  of  ornamental 

paper  and  paper  bands,  499. 
Improrement  in  metallic  pistons,  600. 
««  "  files,  668. 

"  **  railway  signals,  by  electricity, 

668. 
ImproTement  in  electric  telegraph  instruments, 

Improrement  in   the  arrangement   of  electrlo 

telegraphs,  666. 
Improvement  in  photography,  681. 

**  **  masts  and  spars,' 688. 

**  **  constructing  propellers,  688. 

•*  *«  «*  raUwaywheels,698. 

**  **  the  preserration  of  regetable 

substances,  684. 
ImproTement  in  marine  steam  engines,  679. 
«*  •«  dyeing  cloth,  660. 

«*  u  In  preparing  pulp,  etc.,  681. 

**  "  in  apparatus  for  copying  letters, 

668. 
ImproTement  In  the  manufacture  of  tyres,  688. 
u  "  the  construction  of  harrows,  668. 

**  "  the  manufacture   of  ordnance 

shells,  etc.,  688. 
ImproTement  in  gun-barrels  and  pipes,  688. 
(*  u  coatlitg  wrought  iron,  688. 

M  ««  ImproTement  In  dyeing  hides, 

684. 
Iron  ship-buildbig,  814. 
Lightning,  protection  of  the  Westminster  palace 

from,  lis. 
Match  dgars,  69. 

Maynard's  combined  threshing  and  dressing  ma- 
chine, 847. 
New  liquid  for  prerentlng  lea-sickness,  869. 
"    mode  of  separating  d^rtain  Tegetable  fibres 
firom  mixed  fabrics,  49o. 
New  mode  of  transmitting  telegraphic  messages 

across  water,  666. 
Ornamenting  wood,  69. 
Rail  bar  rolling,  Modem,  848. 
RaUway  brake,  Mlles's  bydresUtio,  188. 
Ranced  oil.  Purifying,  184. 
Shafts,  Carriage,  69. 
Smokeless  fiirnace,  66. 
Soap,  Use  of  certain  parts  of  fish  In  manufacture 

of,  868. 
Steel  tubes  without  welding.  New  mode  of  cast- 
ing, 814. 
Steering  gear,  Robinson's  screw  and  side  lever. 

Three-wheel  Brougham,  Scott's  elastic  action,  188. 

Water-power  engine,  69. 

Wench  for  ship-bnlldlng,  Logan's  portable,  184. 
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for  Fr««^iclii«,  Teytnui  ro«taffe,  &e., 


U  devoted  to  Seientlfle  and  Practical  Asrieuiture,  ^anarketaree,  Mechanics,  vith  Designs  of  Farm  Buildingst 
Cottages,  dsc  ;  the  besc  Cultivation  of  Fratts  and  Plants;  the  proper  care  of  Uattle,  Horses,  Sheep,  Hogs,  Poultry* 
Bees,  Ac  It  will  point  out,  also,  the  true  policy  to  be  pursued  for  the  enoouragemcnt  of  American  industry,  without 
which  there  can  be  no  secure  foundation  for  American  Independence.  It  is  issued  MONTHLY,  each  number  con! 
taioing  BiXTY-FouB  pages  of  reading  matter,  with  frequent  Illustrations,  Engravings,  ftc,  at  the  following 


BATES    OF    8 VB8CBIPTIOK1 

Fire  Copies    - 
Tefc         •♦ 

PAYABLE   IN  ADVANCE. 


$3  00 
ft  00 


tio  00 

ift  99 


All  letters  should  be  post-paid,  and  directed  to  MYRON   FINOH, 

or  to  the  Editors  op  Thi  Plough,  th*  Loom,  amd  thr  Anvil,  No*9  SprUM  St.,  Vew*York. 


xp  (XD  sc  %p  ^c^  C9&  uet  o 

Thk  Plough,  thk  Loom,  ah d  thb  Antil  to  actual  subscribers  is  chargeable  in  any  part  of  the 
United  States,  when  paid  quarterly  or  yearly  in  advance,  at  only  12  Cents  per  Year. 

Wm.  WniTB  Smith,  of  Philadelphia,  Is  our  Agent  for  Pecnfylvanla.    S.  D.  Allkm  is  General  Agent  for  ttiis 
Journal. 


HURD'S    HAIR    RESTORER, 

'^  FOR  PRODUCING  HAIR  ON 


ZJ^     This  Preparation  has  nerer  failed  to  produce  a  new  growth  of  Hair  on  Bald  Heads,  when 

>  used  according  to  directions.    It  is  designed  expressly  for  the  purpose,  whereas,  nearly,  il 

i  Doi  all  the  various  preparations  advertiaed  for  that  purpose  are,  in  reality,  de^i^ned  mtfrely 

for  the  toilet,  and  are  composed  of  oils,  alcohol,  Ac,  injurious  rather  than  beutflcial  to  the 

scalp. 

PoQUSTANHOCK,  Coon.,  Feb.  fi,  1855. 
*t  This  is  to  certify  that  1  have  been  using  Hurd's  Hsir  Restorer  ahout  three  nioniha,  and  now,  where  my  head  waa 
bald,  it  is  covered  with  a  new  growth  of  hair.**  Capi.  GEO.  O.  BlsiNJAMlNd. 

PoQUBTANMOCK,  Conu.,  Feb.  14, 18&5. 
**  This  is  to  certify  that  I  hsve  been  using  Hurd's  Hair  Restorer  about  three  months,  and  where  my  head  wsa 
entirely  bald,  and  hail  been  about  twenty  yoara,  it  is  covered  with  a  new  growth  of  hair,  at  toast  three  inches  in 
length."  '  '      -»  AUOB  ADAMS. 

The  Peteraburgk  (Vtu)  JnUUigencir  says  of  HURD*8  HAIR  RESTORER :  "  This  preparation  seems  to  he  effi- 
eadoiu  for  the  restoration  of  the  hair  upon  bald  heada.  We  have  seen  the  testimony  of  persons  well  known  to  us, 
who  have  used  the  compound  successfully,  thereby  corroborating  the  opinion  of  its  restorative  energy." 

Ftr  a  8iperi«r  Article  Ut  Ike  TtUet  ue  flURD'8  GOLDEN  GLOSS. 

This  prepsratloa  is  highly  perfhmed,  and  gives  to  the  hair  a  dark,  soft,  glossy,  and  lively  appearance,  ^bich  can 
not  be  obtained  from  any  other  article.    It  ellbctually  oleanses  the  scalp,  snd  keeps  the  head  clean  and  heiihhy. 

HURD'S  HAIR  RESTORER  U  sold  at  $1,  and  UURD'S  GOLDEN  GLO«S  at  25  cents  per  botile,  by  Druggists 
generally. 

CHEMICAL  MANUFACTURINa  CO.,  Pr<H>xletors, 

f  98  Broadway,  yew  York. 

TT  X  Zl.  C»-  X  SO-  X  JSL,      ILb  JSk^T^  3D  "«•  T 

Thk  undersigned  offers  for  vale  about  two  millions  of  acrep  of  land  in  the  Western  part  of  Virginia.  oomprN log  some 
very  choice  lands.    Price  less  than  half  of  what  Is  demanded  for  a  similar  quality  of  land  in  Iowa,  Wisconsin,  and  Mlne- 
sota,  with  the  additiunal  advantages  of  a  more  ten^perate  climate,  ar>d  much  less  cost  for  transporution  of  produce  to 
the  sea-board.    For  full  particulars,  call  personally*  or  address  by  letter, 
June,  6m. JOHH  M.  LEUCH,  Jo.  9  8p«u»  Stryat,  Boom,  Ho.  2,  Kew-York. 

FAIRBANKS'  PLATFORM  SCALES, 

The  Acknowledged  Standard: 

VABTOXTS  MODIFIOAIIONS.  AS 

wm  im.  m  ws  uo  emu  m\. 

WIlH  IRON  LETERS  AND  SrEEL  BEARINGS,  FOR  FARMERS'  ISF. 

IRON    SCALES      drC.  drC.« 

•  Seuy-YorkStaUJgriCMlturalRoeiety,  { 

State  Agricultural  Rooma^  Albany.  Feb  20, 1854.  ( 
At  the  Show  uf  the  SoclHy,  held  at  Puffalo,  in  S^pptember  la*t,  a  Cattle-weighing  Machine  was  crecced  by 
Messrs.  T.  «c  B  Falibsnks  &  Co.,  of  St.  JobD^bur>,  Vl.  The  Scales  of  Messrs.  Fairbaiik*  wn-  selected  an  most 
likely  to  give  sallsfaiiion  to  Ihe  e»h»bito»s  o»  let  calUe.  The  judged  S|.|>oiPted  on  nilecellaneons  articles  a^ard^^d  ine 
first  premium  of  the  Society  for  ihf  msrhinH  which  waa  erected  by  th^m,— and  the  Judfeei  on  lal  «iti!e.  who  i»uperl»- 
tended  the  weighing  of  all  cattle  exhibited,  expressed  tbdr  approbation  01  th«*  great  bctur^-y  ol  the  machine. 

BENJ.  P.  JOHNSON.  Cor.    SecreUry. 
Sold  and  Warranted  by  FAIBBABKB  ft  Co.,  89  Water  Street,  Vew-Tork. 
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THE  MINING  OP  GOLD. 

Th£  immense  change  in  the  quantity  of  gold  annually  converted  into  coin, 
can  not  fail  to  have  some  material  and  permanent  influence  upon  the  money 
value  of  merchandise.  The  difference  between  ten  and  twenty  millions  oi 
annual  product,  for  a  single  year,  is  not  of  much  account ;  and  this  was  the 
maximum  variation  in  the  first  quarter  of  this  century.  But  now  the  differ- 
ence is  tenfold  this  amount,  and  this  increase  of  annual  product  promises  to 
be  permanent.  Let  us  look  at  this.  The  entire  quantity  of  metallic  coin  in 
this  country  was  estimated  at  from  $9,000,000  to  $16,000,000 ;  and  in  1821, 
from  $18,000,000  to  $20,000,000.  From  that  time  to  1841,  it  appears  by 
the  Custom-House  returns,  that  the  importation  was  $181,689,814,  while 
§il38,085,922  were  exported,  leaving  in  the  country  $43,003,892.  To  this 
add  the  quantity  in  the  country  already,  estimated,  as  above,  at  $19,000,000. 
Deduct  the  quantity  annually  used  in  the  arts,  supposed  to  be  $500,000,  and 
the  quantity  lost  by  wear,  estimated  at  J  of  one  per  cent,  or,  taking  these  two 
items  as  absorbing  $1,000,000,  add  the  product  of  domestic  mines,  esti- 
mated at  $6,000,000,  and  the  result  gives,  aa  the  estimate  of  the  amount  of 
gold  and  silver  in  the  country  in  1841,  equal  to  $57,503,892.  This  gives  a 
decennial  increase  of  73  per  cent 

The  average  annual  product  of  gold  and  silver  coin  in  the  world,  for  the 
first  half  of  this  century,  is  estimated  at  $60,000,000.  Of  this  about  one 
half  IS  supposed  to  be  used  in  various  manufactures  of  wares,  etc.  California 
and  Australia  each  now  yields  about  $80,000,000  annually.  Hence  the 
annual  product  of  gold  and  silver  must  now  be  about  $200,000,000.  If 
$60,000,000  was  the  annual  product  a  few  years  since,  one  half  only  of  this 
being  kept  in  the  currency  of  the  world,  and  the  product  is  now  as  above 
stated,  allowing  even  $50,000,000  to  be  used  in  manufactures,  we  shall  have 
an  annual  increase  of  coin  amounting  to  $120,000,000. 

It  is  true*  that  the  commerce  of  the  world  is  greatly  extended,  but  not  in 
any  ratio  to  compare  with  this.  The  world's  population  does  not  greatly 
increase  from  year  to  year,  and  the  changes  produced  by  the  progress  of 
civilization  and  refinement  is,  unhappily,  very  far  tehind  any  such  proportion 
as  is  denoted  by  these  figures.  In .  our  own  largest  cities,  luxury,  and  dissi- 
pation and  extravagance  do  increase  at  a  feyful  rate,  but  these  are  only  small 
excrescences,  very  limited  pustules  on  the  surface  of  the  great  body  politic. 
Our  agricultural  and  mechanical  population,  as  a  whole,  maintain  the  sim- 
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plicity  of  manners  and  moderation  of  expenditure,  which  marked  those  classes 
in  our  edrlier  history.  The  changes  that  have  occurred  haye  been  chiefly, 
perhaps,  in  a  more  thorough  and  more  expensive  education  of  both  sexes, 
and  this  change  is  for  the  better.  On  the  other  hand,  with  the  great  im- 
provements made  in  the  mechanic  arts,  the  various  products  of  the  factory 
and  the  shop  are  very  much  cheaper  now  than  twenty  years  ago. 

An  article  in  the  Review  of  our  learned  fnend  De  Bow,  commented  upon 
in  one  of  our  late  numbers,  contains  the  following  passage  :  '*  It  would  be 
asking  an  impossibility  to  demand  nothing  but  specie  in  payment,  when  the 
exports  of  cotton  alone  are  considerably  more  than  the  whole  annual  produce 
of  gold  and  silver  in  the  world.^  The  whole  crop  of  cotton  being  within 
$100,000,  the  mistake  of  this  writer  is  quite  obvious.  He  must  have  made 
his  comparison  from  very  imperfect  statistics. 

We  find  an  article  in  the  February  number  of  this  Keview,  (De  6<)w*s,) 
which  presents  a  quite  extensive^  view  of  this  production ;  and  though  we 
have  taken  no  opportunity  to  compare  these  statements  even  with  our  own 
figures,  we  copy  them,  the  character  of  the  Review,  apart  from  the  apparent 
familiarity  of  the  writer  with  the  topic  discussed,  being  sufficient  to  entitle 
them  to  careful  attention.     The  writer  proceeds  as  follows : 

The  gold  regions  of  the  United  States  are  two  :  the  "  Appalachian  gold 
field,"  and  the  California,  or  "  Sierra  Nevada  gold  field."  Gold  in  the  Appa- 
lachian mountains  is  first  mentioned  in  Jefierson's  Notes  on  Virginia.  It 
was  first  obtained  in  North-Carolina  in  any  considerable  quantity.  The  pre- 
cise date  of  its  first  discovery  is  unknown.  In  1799  a  lump  described  as  of 
the  size  ^'  of  a  small  smoothing-iron,"  was  found  in  North-Carolina.  About 
100  pounds  of  gold  had  been  found  in  that  State  up  to  the  year  1830.  The 
first  native  gold  of  this  country  was  coined  at  the  United  States  Miot  in  1825, 
and  up  to  1830  four  fifths  of  our  gold  coin  was  from  native  metal.  From 
1804  to  1827  North-Carolina  had  furnished  all  the  gold  produced  in  this 
country,  amounting  to  $110,000.  In  1829,  Virginia  furnished  $2500  worth, 
and  South-Carolina  $3500 — the  first  from  these  States.  In  1830,  Georgia 
made  her  first  deposit,  to  the  amount  of  $212,000.  There  were  then  some 
six  or  seven  thousand  persons  engaged  in  gold-washing  in  that  State. 
North-Carolina  had  nine  different  placers  ;  and  in  South-Carolina  about  200 
persons  were  engaged  in  the  business,  but  with  small  success.  Iti  1838,  gold 
was  considered  so  abundant  in  the  Southern  States,  that  the  government 
established  three  mints  for  the  coinage  of  bullion,  one  in  North-Carolina, 
one  in  Georgia,  and  one  in  New-Orleans. 

The  production  of  gold  in  the  Appalachian  field  attained  its  maximum  in 
the  period  from  1828  to  1845,  and  then  declined  rapidly  till  1853.  In  1836 
four  gold  mines  were  worked  in  Virginia,  but  the  yield  was  small.  lu  South- 
Carolina,  in  1848,  there  were  eleven  mines,  but  they  only  produced  about 
$50,000  annually.  Virginia,  from  1830  up  to  the  present  time,  has  produced 
from  $50,000  to  $100,000  worth  of  gold  annually.  Some  of  the  most 
promising  mines  in  the  State  have  recently  been  purchased  by  English  com- 
panies, who  will  soon  test  their  capabilities.  The  results  of  the  speculation 
are  not  yet  known.  There  are  now  eleven  mines  in  operation  iu  the  State. 
North-Carolina  is  still  considered  to  be  the  richest  in  gold  mines.  Several 
new  companies  have  recently  been  organized.  The  Gold  Hill  mines  of  North- 
Carolina  are  the  richest  in  the  Atlantic  States.  A  New-York  company,  with 
a  capital  of  $1,000,000,  is  now  woaking  them.  They  have  been  sunk  to  the 
depth  of  340  feet^  and  the  auriferous  quartz  is  found  to  be  richer  and  more 
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abundant  the  deeper  they  go.    These  mines  have  yielded  $1,500,000  since 
1843.    There  are  sine  mining  companies  now  in  the  State. 

Gold  mining  in  South-Carolina  was  almost  entirely  abandoned,  until  the 
richness  of  the  Dom  mine  was  discovered,  in  1852.  It  itf  owned  by  a  single 
individaal,  and  is  said  to  be  the  richest  gold  mine  in  the  Atlantic  States. 
Some  of  the  best  ore  is  worth  #2000  per  bashel ;  at  this  mine  a  yield  of  $ff 
per  100  poimdfl  is  thought  to  be  a  poor  one.  Up  to  1853  an  amount  equal 
to  $300,000  is  said  to  have  been  taken  from  an  excavation  a  little  over  300 
feet  long,  12  deep,  and  15  wide.  The  ridiness  of  the  mine  is  now  thought 
to  be  declining. 

Georgia  pr^uced  $500,000  worth  of  gold  annually  until  1^53,  when  the 
amount  had  declined  to  $58,896.  Some  of  the  abandoned  mines  have  been 
leoently  resumed. 

Tennessee  and  Alabama  have  yielded  a  few  thousand  dollars'  worth  of  gold 
annually  for  the  last  20  years,  but  the  prospects  for  the  future  are  poor. 

New-Mexico  is  probably  rich  in  gold.  Near  Santa  Fe  there  are  two 
placers  which  have  yielded  from  $30,000  to  $250,000  per  annum,  when 
wor(^d.  But  little  is  known,  as  yet,  of  the  mineral  wealth  of  New-Mexico, 
but  it  is  believed  to  be  considerable. 

Of  California  we  need  not  speak,  for  it  is  of  wide-world  renown — a  per- 
fect £1  Dorado,  such  as  even  fable  has  scarcely  been  able  to  describe.  There 
even  the  most  extravagant  dreams  of  hidden  treasures  have  been  realized. 
The  discovery  of  the  gold  mines  of  California  is  to  be  ranked  among  the 
great  events  of  the  19th  century.  Its  influence  upon  the  march  of  civiliza- 
tion has  been  so  great,  that  we  may  say  that  it  is  the  last  link  added  to  the 
chain  connecting  America  with  Asia ;  it  has  led  directly  to  the  opening  of 
Japan.  The  moment  it  was  known  that,  in  California,  unlimited  quantities 
of  gold  could  be  had  for  the  mere  digging,  thous^ands  flocked  thither  by  land 
and  sea, 'and  the  whole  world  was  bent  on  California. 

The  existence  of  gold  in  California  was  long  known  to  the  Jesuit  fathers, 
before  the  Mexican  war.  A  mine  was  worked  near  the  mission  of  San  Fer- 
nando, by  a  Frenchman  named  Baric,  in  1843  ;  and  specimens  of  gold- 
bearing  quartz  were  brought  from  California  more  than  30  years  ago.  But 
it  required  the  eyes  of  an  Anglo-American  to  see  how  long  and  broad  the 
California  mines  were ;  Spanish  eyes  had  been  wandering  over  the  country 
some  200  years  without  seeing  any  thing  remarkable. 

The  year  1848  is  memorable  in  the  annalb  of  gold  digging ;  for  in  that 
year  it  was  that  a  few  inquisitive  Americans,  in  the  month  of  February 
caught  the  first  glimpse,  on  the  Sacramento,  near  Sutter's  Fort,  of  the  as-yet- 
mitold  treasures  of  California  gold.  They  had  just  dug  a  mill-race  for  letting 
the  water  of  the  American  river  upon  the  wheel  of  a  new  saw-mill.  The  first 
water  that  flowed  through  exposed  to  their  eyes  the  glittering  dust.  They 
endeavored  to  keep  the  secret,  but  in  vain ;  the  entire  population  of  San 
Francisco,  then  only  a  few  hundreds.  Governor  Ma<on  and  all,  rushed  head- 
long to  the  "  diggings."  All  California  was  aroused,  and  when  Governor 
Mason  arrived,  he  found  the  diggings  a  place  of  the  utmost  excitement.  All 
California  was  there,  to  the  number  of  8(»me  4000,  and  they  were  taking 
out  the  gold  at  the  rate  of  from  $30,000  to  $40,000  worth  per  day  !  From 
February  to  the  next  l^ovember,  after  the  discovery,  they  had  taken  out  from 
$4,000,000  to  $6,000,000.  Single  individuals  averaged  from  five  to  ten 
ounces  per  day,  and  often  as  many  pounds. 

On  the  arrival  of  the  news  in  the  Atlantic  States,  of  these  wonderful 
gatherings  of  gold,  the  tide  of  emigration  to  California  was  overwhelming ; 
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and,  at  the  end  of  1849,  less  than  two  years  after  the  disoorery,  the  4000 
diggers  had  increased  to  50,000  Americans  and  5000  foreigners. 

During  the  years  1848  and  1849,  $40,000,000  were  obtained  from  the 
washings. 

California,  with  all  its  miners,  exhibits,  as  yet,  no  symptoms  of  exhaustion. 
It  still  holds  the  first  rank  among  the  gold-producing  countries  of  the  globe. 
How  much  gold  California  has  thus  far  produced  will  be  seen  from  the  fol- 
lowing table,  which  shows  the  quantity  of  gold  that  has  been  deposited  in 
the  United  States  Mint,  and  all  its  branches,  by  California  and  all  the  other 
States,  since  the  earliest  discoveries  of  gold  in  North-America  :* 


Teanr. 

Virginia. 

North 

Carolina. 

South 
Carolina. 

Georgia. 

Ttonciflee. 

Total  for  each 
year. 

lS04-*28.. 

.  $47,000 

•^J»S! 

1824 

5,000 

,£'22? 

1825 

17,000 

17,000 

1826 

20,000 

»* . . ... 

??'^ 

1827 

21,000 

21,000 

1828 

46,000 

46,000 

1829 

$2,500 

134,000 

26,000 

140,000 

1830 

24,000 

204,000 

$212,000 

466,000 

1881 

26,000 

294,000 

22,000 

176,000 

$1,000 

e20,000 

1832 

34,000 

458,000 

45,000 

140,000 

1,000 

678,000 

1838 

104,000 

475,000 

66,000 

216,000 

7,000 

868,000 

1884 

62.000 

860,000 

38,000* 

415,000 

8,000 

898,000 

1835 

60,400 

268,500 

42,000 

319,900 

100 

698,500 

1836 

63,000 

148,100 

56,200 

§01,400 

800 

467,000 

1887 

58,100 

116,900 

29,400 

83,600 

282,000 

1888 

65,000 

" 

'   435,100 

1889 

67,600 

404,208 

1840 

38,995 

426,135 

1841 

25,736 

642,117 

11842 

42,163 

2,699,505 

406,044 

8,632,038 

50,446 

777,097 

1843 

48,148 

1,046,445 

1844 

40,595 

967.200 

1345 

86,783 

1,019,281 

1S46 

56,638 

1,129,357 

1347 

67,786 

. 

889,086 

1848 

57,686 

473,543 

40,677 

257,068 

7.i6i 

■    896,675 

1849 

129,382 

485.793 

24,664 

236,349 

5,180 

7,079,144 

MSQ 

65,991 

355,623 

19,450 

209,587 

1,507 

36,988,314 

1851 

69,052 

3^6,888 

41,0f.2 

157,213 

2,377 

56,ft40,612 

1852 

88,626 

403,295 

126.982 

90,543 

760 

54,606.963 

1S53 

52,200 

276,622 

99,817 

58,896 

149 

55,6^,051 

1,408,431 

7,848,664 

1,085,491 

6,861,683 

79,970 

224,392,384 

lS54,3mo'B 

4;631 

62,882 

8.044 

4,167 

11,111,098 

The  following  amounts  are  included  in  the  total:  Alahamar-^$l66tl0l  from  1837  to 
1847;  1848,  $14,462;  1849,  $10,700;  1850,  $6538;  1861,  $8962;  1852,  |254;  total, 
$191,028.  iV<?iff-Jfwco— 1848,  $682 ;  1849,  $32,889;  1850,  $6392;  1851,  $890;  1852, 
$814;  1853,  $8632;  total,  $44,299.  Or^^ow— 1868,  $18,635;  first  three  months  of 
1854,  $446.  C7a/t/omt<i— 1848,  $46,801 ;  1849,  $6,161,860;  1860,  $86,278,097;  1851, 
$66,988,232;  1862,  $68,794,700;  1863,  $66,118,487 ;  total,  $207,316,177;  first  quarter 
of  1854,  $11,031,479.  There  were  also  received,  from  mificeUaneous  aonrcea,  in  the 
whole  period  at  the  Mint,  $48,161. 


*  General  Rafael  Bspinosa,  Gk)vemop  of  Lower  Oalifonua,  has  recently  discovered  rich 
gold  and  silver  mines  near  San  Jos^  Lower  California.  One  silver  mine  of  immense 
richness  is  spoken  of,  the  mouth  of  which  was  closely  covered  with  decayed"  wood, 
showing  that  it  had  been  worked  at  some  remote  period.  Wear  the  mine  stands  an  old 
dilapidated  house,  the  walls  of  which  are  ornamented  with  specunens  of  antique 
painting  in  Indian  colors,  and  inside  the  walla  is  a  huge  tree,  towering  in  solitary 
majesty.  A  coal  mine  of  miQommon  richneas  has  recently  been  discovered  this  side  of 
Cape  St  Lucas.  The  discoverer  is  taking  steps  to  secure  it  from  the  Mexican  govern- 
ment, when  he  proposes  to  form  a  company  for  the  purpose  of  working  it.  It  is  within 
eight  days'  sail  of  San  Francisco,  and  near  a  good  landing. 
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From  the  preceding  table  it  will  be  seen  that  up  to  the  beginniDg  of  1854 
there  had  been  deposited  in  the  United  States  Mints  the  following  amounts : 

Fnnn  the  AtlAotic  States, $16,970,162 

Kew-Menoo,  Oregaa,  and  TariooB  Boarces^      -       ^  105,995 

GaUfoniia, 207,316,n'7 

224,892,884 

The  actual  manijbsted  shipments  of  gold  from  California  fall  short  of  the 
above  two  hundred  and  seven  millions  by  18,600,000,  which  is  the  amount 
carried  away  bj  passengers  in  small  and  large  sums. 

The  following  table,  which  we  find  in  Mr.  Whitney's  Metallic  Wealth  of 
the  United  States^  is  an  approximation  to  the  grand  total  of  the  gold  pro- 
duced hj  California  up  to  the  beginning  of  1854,  most  of  the  items  being 
from  actual  returms : 

Deposited  in  TToited  States  Mint  and  branches  up  to  Dee.  81,  1863,       -  $207,316,177 

Shipments  to  foreign  ports  in  1848,  1849,  and  1850,  (estimated,)        -  10,000,000 
Taken  out  of  the  cooDtry  by  foreign  miners,  chiefly  Mexicans,  in  1848 

and  1849,  (estimated,) 10,000,000 

Shipped  to  Europe  in  1861, 8,892,760 

Shipped  to  South-American  ports  in  1851,         -        -        -        .        .  2,872,000 

Shipped  to  Europe  in  1852,  -        -/ 6,000,000 

Shipped  to  South- America  and  Asiatic  ports  in  1854^         -        -        -  1,000,000 

Shipped  to  England  in  1853, 5,000,000 

Shipped  to  other  ports  in  1868, 1,600,000 

In  cirenlation  in  California,  in  irimsitH,  and  otherwise  absorbed,  (estimated,)  13,319,058 

^  1^60,000,000 

This  enormous  sum  of  gold  was  produced  by  the  mines  of  California 
between  1848  and  1853,  inclusive,  as  follows : 

lbs.  Troy. 

In  1848, 15,000,000  representing  of  pure  gold,         -        -        -  20,160    • 

1849,  20,000,000             «                    «...  80.600 

1850,45,000,000              **                    «                  ...  181,400 

1851,66,000,000              **                    «              ...  262,000 

1852,62,600,000              "                    «                  ...  252,000 

1853,  62,500,000             «                    "              ...  262,000 

$260,000,000  1,048,150 

Having  in  the  preceding  pages  given  a  brief  sketch  of  the  gold  regions  of 
the  United  States  and  the  amount  of  their  production,  we  now  proceed  to 
glance  at  the  principal  gold  regions  of  other  countries : 

The  gold  mines  of  Muesia  are  chiefly  on  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Ural 
mountains,  in  the  eastern  part  of  Siberia,  and  in  the  Caucasus.  The  western 
slope  of  the.  Ural  yields  but  little.  Formerly,  gold  was  found  in  the  region 
about  Archangel,  but  these  mines  have  not  been  worked  since  the  commence- 
ment of  the  present  century.  The  gold  mines  of  the  Ural  and  of  Eastern 
Siberia  have  acquired,  during  the  last  twelve  or  fifteen  years,  great  import- 
ance. The  mines  of  Eastern  Siberia  are  by  faj  superior  to  those  in  the  Ural, 
the  amount  of  gold  found  in  the  latter  being  to  that  of  the  former  as  1  to  6. 
The  Ural  gold  region  extends  over  a  surface  thus  far  unknown,  new  mines 
being  constantly  discovered.  Gold  was  first  discovered  in  these  mountains  in 
1774,  but  the  exploitation  of  the  mines  assumed  no  importance  until  1819. 
The  greatest  amount  of  gold  is  obtained  from  the  washings  of  the  sands,  the 
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yield  of  which  i&  very  small  ordisarilj,  128,000  parts  of  sand  giviog  onlj 
one  part  gold. 

From  1823  to  1839  {he  gold  mines  of  the  Ural  mountains  produced  432 
Russian  pounds  weight  of  gold,  equal  to  389.92  pounds  avoirdupois.  The 
total  value  of  the  gold  produced  bj  all  the  mines  of  Russia  from  1819  to 
1848,  inclusive,  was  223,900,000  roubles  of  silver,  equal  to  $167,925,000. 
Their  production  in  1848  was  21,637,300  roubles  of  silver,  equal  to 
116,227,976.*  Up  to  1860  the  Ural  gold  washings  have  yielded  only 
932,270  pounds  Troy  of  gold.    The  government  first  commenced  their  ex* 

Sloitation  in  1814.    The  Russian  gold  mines  are  thought  now  to  be  on  the 
ecline. 

In  England  and  Ireland  gold  is  foand  in  many  places  in  very  small 
quantities.  The  Romans  mined  extensively  for  gold  in  Wales,  but  not 
with  much  success.  In  the  reign  of  James  Y.  several  hundred  men  were 
employed  in  washing  the  sands  of  Dumfriesshire  for  gold,  but  with  what 
success  we  are  not  informed.  Grold  is  still  found  in  small  quantities  in  the 
tin  mines  of  Cornwall,  where  it  has  been  observed  for  hundreds  of  years. 

Some  years  ago,  a  lump  of  gold  weighing  22  ounces  was  found  in  the 
Wicklow  mountains  of  Ireland,  which  created  an  immense  excitement.  A 
gold  mining  company  was  immediately  formed,  and  a  large  capital  wasted  in 
endeavoring  to  find  the  lodes  in  which  the  precious  metal  originated. 

Previous  to  the  year  1853  the  entire  amount  of  gold  produced  by  Great 
Britain  did  not  exceed  four  ounces  per  annum.  Since  1853  the  appearance 
in  England  of  a  work  entitled,  ^  The  Gold  Rocks  of  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land,^^  by  John  Calvert,  filled  with  the  most  extraordinary  stories  of  golden 
treasures  existing  in  England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland,  has  created  an  extraor- 
dinary excitement  among  the  English  on  the  subject ;  but  it  does  not  appear 
that  any  of  Mr.  Calvert's  golden  dreams  have  as  yet  been  realized.  Great 
Britain  is  decidedly  poor  in  gold  mines. 

The  same  may  be  said  of  Germany.  Some  of  its  gold  mines  have  been 
worked  ever  since  the  days  of  the  Romans.  The  principal  mines  are  in 
Transylvania,  Hungary,  Salzburg,  Tyrol,  Styria,  and  Bohemia.  The  entire 
production  in  1820  was  2682  pounds  ;  in  1848,  5645  pounds,  and  the  yield 
for  1854  is  estimated  at  6000  pounds. 

In  France,  the  sands  of  the  Rhine  continue  to  be  washed  for  gold,  but 
only  on  a  small  scale.  Formerly  the  yield  was  very  considerable.  In  1846 
the  gold  washings  of  France  yielded  only  about  19000.  There  is  no  gold, 
in  fact,  found  in  France  worth  mentioning.  The  poorest  spot  in  California  is 
richer  in  gold  than  all  France. 

Spain,  in  ancient  time,  if  we  may  believe  Diodorus,  Pliny,t  Strabo,  and 
other  ancient  writers,  was  immensely  rich  in  gold.  It  was  found  both  in  the 
solid  rock  and  in  the  sands  of  the  rivers — in  those  of  the  Tagus  and  Douro. 
In  the  time  of  Pliny,  A.D.  28,  Spain  was  the  richest  gold  country  known. 
Gallacia  and  the  Asturias  yielded  20,000  of  gold  annually.  From  Pliny^s  ^ 
account  of  mining  operations,  it  appears  that  in  those  remote  times,  1800 
years  ago,  not  only  were  the  ancients  well  versed  in  smelting,  but  that  the 
arts  of  cupelling  and  amalgamating  were  fully  understood  and  practised. 

*  Mudes  sur  les  Forces  Productives  de  la  Eussie,  pwrM.  t*.  de  Tegoborski,  vol.  l,pp.  278- 
294.    This  work  is  official. 

fMetallis,  plumbi,  ferri,  aeris,  argenti,  auri  tota  ferme  Hispania  scatct. — G.  Plinii 
Secundi^  Hist,  llundi,  lib.  iil  4. 
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Diodbrns  and  Pliny  speak  of  these  arts  as  being  then  of  the  most  ancient 
origin. 

The  gold  mining  operations  of  the  andents  in  Spain  extended  over  a  large 
rarfiicey  as  maj  be  seen  at  the  present  day.  The  plaoes  worked  seem  to  hare 
been  thoroughly  exhausted ;  but  Spain  still  contains  gold  in  considerable 
ooantities,  though  the  amount  produced  is  small.  If  Spanish  industry  at 
uie  present  day  was  equal  to  that  of  the  Romans,  gold  would  undoubtedly 
be  produced  by  them  in  large  quantities.  The  sands  of  their  rivers  still  pro- 
duce gold,  but  the  washings  are  confined  to  the  river  Sil  and  Salor,  which 
yield  only  about  $8000  per  annum* 

Italy  contains  gold ;  and  mines  which  were  worked  in  the  time  of  Pliny 
B(iJl  continue  to  yield  gold.  The  sands  of  the  Po  still  contain  gold.  The 
principal  gold  operations  of  Italy  are  at  present  carried  on  in  Piedmont  and 
Savoy.  The  gold  mines  of  the  province  of  Ossola,  still  worked,  must  have 
been  yery  rich  in  ancient  times;  for  Pliny  informs  us  that  the  Roman  Senate 
forbid  over  dOOO  slaves  being  employed  in  them  lest  the  price  of  gold  should 
be  reduced  by  the  large  quantity  produced.  In  1829  these  mines  yielded 
only  250  pounds  Troy.  A  French  company  has  recently  commenced  working 
a  gold  mine  near  Genoa. 

In  Central  Aiia  gold  is  found  in  various  localities.  In  1851  the  Russians 
established  gold  washings  in  the  Caucasus.  The  sands  of  the  rivers  of  this 
region  were  washed  lor  gold  long  before  the  Christian  era.  Thibet  is  also 
supposed  to  be  rich  in  gold.  The  rivers  of  the  western  portion  of  that  coun- 
try are  especially  referred  to  as  abounding  in  auriferous  sands.  They  are 
estimated  to  yield  about  10,000  ounces  annually. 

Southern  Ahol,  that  is,  Asia  south  of  the  Himalayan  chain  of  mountains, 
in  ancient  times  yielded  vast  amounts  of  gold.  By  many  the  Ophir  of  So- 
lomon is  thought  to  have  been  somewhere  in  Southern  Asia.  Gold  is  still 
found  in  many  localities  in  India.  The  washings  of  the  Burrampooter  are 
estimated  to  yield  from  30,000  to  40,000  ounces  annually.  Many  of  the 
streams  of  the  Burman  empire  produce  gold.  Ava  produces  about  2000 
pounds  annually.    The  Malayan  peninsula  is  represented  as  rich  in  gold. 

In  China  and  Japan  there  is  much  gold,  though  we  have  no  very  reliable 
statistics  of  the  amount  of  their  production.  The  Japanese  government 
forbids  the  exportation  of  gold.  The  gold-bearing  formations  of  Siberia 
enter  into  China,  but  they  are  little  worked  by  the  Chinese,  the  government 
having  suspended  mining  operations  '*  in  order  to  preserve  the  balance  of  dr- 
ddation."  This  fact^  whatever  may  be  thought  of  Chinese  pohtical  economy, 
shows  that  these  mines  are  capable  of  producing  abundantly. 

Borneo  has  extensive  gold  washings.  About  5000  Chinese  are  engaged  in 
the  washings  of  the  western  coast;  and  according  to  Mr.  Brooke,  the  Rajah 
of  Sarawak,  the  annual  production  is  $5,000,000.  The  other  East-India 
islands  also  produce  considerable  quantities  of  gold.  Grold  dust  is  very 
abundant  in  Sumatra^  and  is  an  article  of  .considerable  traffic. 

The  whole  product  of  Southern  Asia,  including  the  East-India  islands,  is 
estimated  at  from  25,000  to  80,000  pounds  annually. 

Africa^  according  to  the  accounts  of  all  travellers  who  have  penetrated  to 
the  interior,  is  rich  in  gold.  Owing  to  the  climate  chiefly,  all  attempts  to  en- 
gage in  mining  operations  have  proved  disastrous.  The  gold  washings  of 
Nubia,  Senegambia,  and  Bambuck  are  important  According  to  Russegger, 
who  travelled  through  Nubia  in  1838,  the  great  chain  of  mountains  which 
traverse  the  interior  of  Africa  from  ENE.  to  WS W.,  contains  large  amounts 
of  gold  of  a  remarkably  yellow  color,  and  of  a  very  pure  quality.    The 
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annual  production  of  Africa  at  the  present  time  is  about  4000  pounds.  *  The 
next  El  Dorado  will  probably  be  in  Africa. 

Australia^  as  all  know,  is  now  second  only  to  California  as  a  gold-bearing 
country.  The  discovery  of  gold  in  Australia  illustrates  the  value  of  geolo- 
gical science.  Mr.  Murchison,  in  examining  the  Australian  cordiilera,  in  the 
south-eastern  comer  of  Australia,  discovered  such  a  remarkable  resemblance 
between  the  geological  position  and  mineralogical  character  of  the  rocks  of  the 
Australian  and  Uralian  Cordilleras,  that  he  predicted  the  discovery  of  gold  in 
Australia.  Cornish  miners  immediately  began  to  *'  prospect,"  and  gold  w^ 
discovered.  Mr.  Murchison,  soon  after  his  geological  surveys,  wrote  to  Eari 
Grey  on  the  subject  of  encouraging  the  seardi  for  gold  in  Australia :  but 
the  Earl  **took  no  steps  whatever  to  promote  the  discovery  of  gold,  on  the  ground 
that  the  production  of  this  metal  would  iaterfere  with  iheep-growing  P  We 
think  that  Earl  Grey  must  h^ve  felt  a  little  iheepUh  after  reading  the  fol- 
lowing facetious  remark  in  the  Quarterly  Betneuf :  ^  We  were  quite  unpre^ 
pared,"  says  the  Beview,  '^  for  such  pastoral  predilection  in  the  colonial  office 
under  Lord  Grey's  presidency.  To  realize  Arcady  in  New  South  Wales,«and 
convert  convicts  into  Strephons,  might  be  a  very  amiable  conception,  but 
would  hardly  justify  the  minister  of  a  great  conunercial  empire — and,  above 
all,  a  zealot  of  Free  Trade — in  an  attempt  to  cushion  rich  sources  of  mineral 
wealth  opened  in  a  colony  under  the  watch  of  his  intelligence."* 

While  Earl  Grey  was  dreaming  of  sheep-growing,  a  Mr.  Smith  applied  to 
the  government  for  a  reward  for  the  discovery  of  certain  auriferous  deposits, 
which  he  agreed  to  point  out  as  soon  as  the  reward  was  paid ;  but  while 
Mr.  Smith  was  awaiting  the  movements  of  the  governments,  a  **  returned  Ca- 
lifornian,"  named  Hargroves,  found  gold  on  the  Macquairie  river,  a  piece 
weighing  13  ounces  having  been  dug  up.  Without  asking  for  a  reward, 
Hargroves  informed  the  government  of  his  discovery,  and  then  there  was  a 
general  rush  for  the  second  California. 

Earl  Grey  now  forgot  his  sheep-growing,  and  the  government  began  to 
stir  in  the  matter,  by  laying  claim  to  the  gold  region,  granting  licenses  to  dig 
for  £l  lOs.  per  month.  It  also  instituted  a  geological  commission  to  explore 
the  country. 

The  Australian  gold  region  extends  over  a  space  of  at  least  nine  degrees 
of  latitude,  and  occupies  a  breadth  of  50  miles  or  more. 

The  discovery  of  gold  in  Australia  was  first  announced  in  May,  1851.  In 
December  of  that  year  12,000  persons  were  digging  for  gold  at  the  Mount 
Alexander  gold-field.  A  shepherd  discovered  a  bl<^  of  quartz  lying  upon 
the  surface,  from  which  60  pounds  of  gold  were  taken.  Nearly  all  the  gold 
of  Australia  is  obtained  from  washings,  all  of  the  quartz-mining  companies, 
without  exception,  having  failed.  The  quartz  veins  are  found  not  to  be  rich 
in  gold ;  and  investigations  made  in  London  with  regard  to  the  quartz-gold 
mining  companies  of  Australia,  seem  to  indicate  that  they  are  mostly 
swindling  concerns. 

The  auriferous  deposits  of  Australia  are  similar  to  those  of  California. 
The  gold  is  remarkably  fine,  and  contains  from  three  to  seven  per  cent  of 
silver.  The  total  amount  of  pure  gold  produced  by  Australia,  since  the 
first  discovery  iTp  to  the  beginning  of  1854,  is  estimated  by  Mr.  J.  D. 
Whitney,  after  a  careful  examination  of  all  the  returns  and  estimates,  to  be 
as  follows : 

*  Quarterly  Review,  XOL,  511, 
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lbB.Tro7. 

1851.  (year  of  diaoovery,) 30,000 

1862, 330,000 

1868,  210,000 

Total  aiace  diflcoyeiy, 6*20,000 

Simth'AmerieahsA  never  been  a  great  gold-producing  country ;  whilst  its 
silver  mines,  ever  since  the  discovery  of  America,  have  poured  forth  an  un- 
paralleled stream  of  wealth.  In  1800,  according  to  Humboldt,  it  produced 
.  691,625  lbs.  of  silver,  and  only  33,524  lbs.  of  gold,  of  which  9900  lbs.  came 
from  Brazil  In  1850,  Bouth- America  produced  only  24,000  lbs.  of  gold. 
The  countries  yielding  gold  in  South-America  are  New-Granada,  Venezuela, 
Brazil,  Bolivia,  and  Peru.  The  total  amount  produced  by  New-Granada 
rinoe  1804  is  estimated  at  $204,085,328.  The  principal  mines  are  in  the 
provinces  of  Antioquia  and  Veraguas.  New-Granada  produces  annually 
about  13,276  lbs.,  and  Brazil  about  6000  lbs.  The  total  amount  of  gold 
produced  by  New-Granada,  from  the  earliest  miniog  operations  up  to  1841, 
18  1376,500,000;  and  the  total  amount, produced  by  Brazil  up  to  1846,  is 
8,676,192  lbs.  Troy. 

Mexico  yields  gold  in  scarcely  any  other  way  than  as  a  constituent  of  its 
aigentiferous  ores,  which  yield  a  very  important  per  centage  of  gold.  M. 
Dnport  estimates  that  per  centage,  for  1840,  at  one  eighth  in  value.'  There 
is  probably  much  gold  in  Mexico  which  will  not  be  discovered  until  the 
Anglo- Americans  get  possession  of  that  country — an  event  not  far  distant. 
Oentral-Ameriea,  according  to  Mr.  Squier,  and  other  travellers,  is  rich  in 
gold ;  but  we  have  no  statistics  on  the  subject. 


COMMERCE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 
DiPORTB  AND  EXPORTS. 

TniB  annexed  statement  exhibits  the  value  of  merchandise  imported  into 

the  United  States  from  each  foreign  country,  and  the  value  of  merchandise 
exported  from  the  United  States  to  each  foreign  country,  during  the  year 
ending  June  30,  1854 : 

Foreign  Dotnestio 

Imports.  Bzporta. 

Bussia, $1,544,235  $335,521 

Prussia,       ......         41,11S  

Sweden  and  Norway,        -        .        -        •  515,178  1,085,602 

Swedish- Westrlndies,    .        -        -         .        22,590  12,741 

Denmark, 8,097  87,870 

Danish  West-Indies,     ....      286,044  928,924 

Bremen, 14,643,927  8,386,077 

Hamburg, 2,322,971  2,255,519 

Holland, 1,695,970  2,299,710 

Putch  Eastrlndiea,        ....    1,041,600  109,203 

Dutch  West-Indies,  -        -        -        -          534,978  871,380 

Dutch  Guiana, 104,236  53,745 

Belgium, 3,462,241  3,848,890 

England, 140,388,733  135,111,708 

Scotland, 5,820,469  3,097,662 
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lyweicn  Domestte 

Imports.  Exports. 

Irelancl, 229,335  1,006,017 

Gibraltar, 69,673  447,445 

Malta, 83,695  108,528 

British  East-Indies,          -        -        -  5,378,321  567,193 

British  West-Indies,     ....  1,126,417  4,756,398 

British  Honduras,     -         -         -         .  228,954  203,913 

British  Guiana, 47,489  718,096 

Gape  of  Good-Hope,          -         -         -  448,903  292,628 

British  American  Colonies,    -        -        -  2,206,021  4,693,771 

Other  British  Colonies      .        -        -  .      4,344                 

Canada,      -         -  •      -         .        -        .  6,721,539     .       10,510,373 

Australia, 214,202  2,999,636 

France  on  the  Atlantic,         -        -        -  32,892,021  29,749,466 

France  on  the  Mediterranean,    -        -  2,889,372  1,218,786 

French  Guiana, 29,618  -     100,148 

French  West-Indies,          -•       -        -  161,085  551,525 

Spain  on  the  Atlantic,  -        -        -        .  358,504  1,390,348 

Spain  on  the  Mediterranean,      -        -  1,579,074  1,212,368 

Teneriffe  and  other  Canaries,          -        -  89,698  19,613 

Manila  and  other  Philippine  Islands,  -  2,265,282  27,852 

Cuba, 17,164,339  3,228,116 

Other  Spanish  West-Indies,       -        -  2,860,353  990,886 

Portugal,    ...         4         -         -  243,692  127,150 

Madeira, 30,007  47,708 

Fayal  and  Azores,*       -        .        -        -  21,584  10,030 

CapedeVerds,        ....  8,985  30,037 

Italy, 971,718  1,586,327 

Sicily, 959,300  246,151 

Sardinia, 85,676  188,305 

Tuscany, 1,152,717  11,735 

Trieste  and  other  Austrian  ports,    -        -  741,919  1,697,319 

Turkey,  Levant,  etc,         •        -        -  803,114  219,496 

Hayti, -  2,357,222  1,880,187 

Mexico, 3,463,190  1,091,870 

Central  Republic  of  America,         -        -  2,360,422  250,539 

New-Granada,          ....  1,478,520  855,254 

Venezuela, 3,072,649  1,131,604 

Brazil, 14,110,387  4,046,857 

Oriental  Republic  of  Uruguay,      -        -  457,179  450,856 

Argentine  Republic,          -        -        -  3,144,971  ,658,720 

Chili, 3,332,167  1,942,330 

Peru, 1,005,406  651,707 

Ecuador, 67,634                 

China, 10,606,329    -         1,293,926 

Asia  generally,     -        -        -         -        -  60,730                  

Africa  generally,      .        -        -        -  1,385,568        .     1,716,924 

South  America  generally,      -         -         -  235,693  47,241 

South  Seas  and  Pacific  Ocean,    -        -  10,103  886,779 

Sandwich  Islands,          -         -         -         -  119,130                  

Atlantic  Ocean  and  uncertain  places,  -  60                

Total,    •    .    -    $301,494,094   1252,047,806 
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The  above  statement  of  exports  only  includes  domestic  mercbaDdise  sbipped 
to  the  places  designated.  The  value  of  foreign  merchandise,  during  the  year 
ending  June  30,  1854,  was  $23,748,514.  This  makes  the  total  exports  for 
the  year,  $275,796,820.  This  includes  $38,062,670,  of  gold  and  silver  coin 
and  bullion.  The  comparative  table  given  above  shows  the  extent  of  our 
foreign  trade  with  each  country. 


MANUFACTURES  IN  SOUTH-OAROl^A. 

From  the  censna  of  1850,  it  appears  that  the  foUowing  is  tbe  condition  of 
manufactures  in  that  State : 

Capital  employed, $6,166,865 

Annual  product, 7,072,513 

Produced  in  families, 919,625 

The  number  of  hands  employed  was  7009. 
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From  the  Rep<^  of  the  late  Auditor  of  this  department,  it  appears  that 
the  whole  amount  of  Tolls  collected,  tbe  last  season  of  navigation,  upon  the 
canals  of  this  State,  was  $2,773,566.35. 

Tbe  following  table  exhibits  the  quantity  and  value  of  tbe  agricultural  pro- 
ductions, merchandise,  etc.,  ascending  and  descending,  within  the  same 
poiod: 


Products  of  the  forest, 

Tona. 

1,768,746 

Value. 
$14,384,785 

"          animals,    - 

78,684 

31,666,296 

Vegetable  food,        -         -        - 

903,735 

88,331,600 

Other  agricultural  products,  - 

10,420 

1,983,068 

Manufactures,  -        -        -         - 

258,021 

9,796,420 

Merchandise,       -        ,        - 

-       406,022 

123,107,863 

Otber  articles,          ... 

740,235 

10,954,380 

Total,       - 

4,166,862 

$210,284,312 

The  whole  number  of  barrels  of  flour  arriving  at  tide-water,  was 
1,249,453.  Bushels  of  wheat,  3,623,800.  This  whbat,  turned  into  flour, 
at  five  bushels  for  eacb  barrel,  would  amount  to  704,760  barrels,  giving  a 
total  of  1,954,213  barrels.  The  quantity  of  corn  arriving  at  tide-water  was 
12,813,929  bushels. 

This  makes  a  decrease  in  the  revenue,  as  compared  with  1863,  of 
$491,152,  and  in  tonnage  of  81,991  tons.  There  was  a  decrease  of  flour 
and  wheat  amounting  to  419,774  tons,  and  in  com  and  oats  an  increase  of 
270,231  tons. 
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POTATOES. 
[Translated  from  ths  French  manuscript  by  the  JEditor,] 

The  production  of  potatoes,  ia  the  city  and  State  of  New- York,  is  of 
rital  importance.  This  tuber,  at  thiSfSeason,  commands  an  enormous  price, 
and  during  the  whole  winter,  has  cost  more  than  any  other  article  of  food. 
Comparing  the  price  of  this  article  in  Pennsylvania,  we  find  it  to  be  one 
tenth  what  is  paid  for  it  in  New-York. 

The  population  o|  the  city  of  New-York  is  more  than  half  a  millioxi 
of  inhabitants.  It  consists  of  Americans,  descendants  of  the  English,  who, 
for  their  tables,  demand  beef  and  potatoes ;  of  Germans  who  sing,  ^  Pota- 
toes are  ruddy  and  fine,  and  also  as  white  as  alabaster,  and  are  good  for 
men,  women,  and  children,  and  are  the  true  plaster  for  the  stomach;" 
the  Srench,  who  make  part  of  the  population  of  the  Empire  City,  re- 
peat in  their  country,  '*  Long  live  mirth  and  the  potato."  Thus  this  nation, 
who  are  accustomed  to  use  the  potato  in  their  own  country,  not  only 
eat  it  with  pleasure  and  delight,  but  with  greediness,  and  deprived  of  this 
production,  they  feel  the  want  of  it,  and  are  discontented ;  and  although  the 
potato  is  at  an  exorbitant  price,  they  will  procure  it,  instead  of  some  other 
kind  of  food  which  would  be  more  nutritious  and  at  a  more  moderate  price, 
as  rice,  semoulia^  (paste  baked  of  Becker's  farina,)  farina,  beans,  pearl  barley, 
eto.  But  custom  makes  law.  Men  prefer  that  to  which  they  are  accustomed 
from  infancy,  and  perhaps  there  ia  another  consideration  which  leads  them 
to  prefer  the  potato. 

Let  us  look  at  this.  The  population  of  New- York  is  cojnposed,  to  a  large 
extent,  of  workmen  laboring  in  the  ship-yards  and  in  various  manufactures. 
The  women  are  not  less  busily  employed,  but  labor  in  different  shops,  and 
thereby  furnish  their  share  of  the  family  expenses.  So  the  members  of  the 
fE^ily  are  all  absent  from  their  homes,  the  fire  is  extinguished,  and  all  culi- 
nary processes  cease.  On  their  return  in  the  evening  the  supper  must  be  pre- 
pared speedily — ^hunger  demands  this.  The  fire  is  hastily  kindled  with  coal 
or  coke,  or  wood,  and  in  an  hour  a  supper  of  potatoes,  beef  steak,  rpast  beef, 
or  a  chop  is  prepared,  with  coffee  or  tea  with  milk,  which  revives  the  strength 
of  the  laborers,  restores  their  good  humor,  and  makes  them  happy,  secures 
for  them  a  quiet  rest,  and  prepares  them  for  the  labor  of  the  succeeding  day. 
But  this  is  not  all.  That  which  remains  of  the  evening  repast  serves  for  the 
morrow's  dinner  in  the  workshop  or  store,  and  for  the  noon  repast  of  the 
children  who  remain  at  home,  after  having  taken  a  moderate  breakfast,  and 
prevents  the  necessity  of  the  loss  of  time  and  of  labor,  which  would  otherwise 
be  required  in  its  preparation.  So  potatoes  are  indispensable  to  the  city 
laborer ;  and  the  farmer,  if  he  understands  his  own  interests,  will  take  espe- 
cial care  to  cultivate  this  tuber  as  a  source  of  profit. 

But  why  is  it  that  this  article  is  so  dear  and  at  the  same  time  so  easily 
cultivated  ?  This  tuber  originated  in  America,  and  was  imported  with  great 
care  into  Europe,  and  when  it  had  become  common  in  Germany  and  in  the 
countries  of  central  Europe,  France  had  not  any  knowledjire  of  it  It  was 
during  the  Seven  Years'  War  that  a  French  officer,  named  Parmenthier,  who 
was  taken  prisoner  in  Prussia,  was  fed  upon  it,  and  was  greatly  pleased  with 
it.  When  his  liberty  was  restored  to  him  and  he  returned  to  his  own  coun- 
try, he  carried  a  sack  of  potatoes  with  him,  and  presented  them  to  the  king, 
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and  sought  his  assistance  in  introducing  them  as  an  article  of  food.  I  pass 
in  silence  over  the  diflSculties  which  he  m^t  in  this  efbrt,  but  he  has  furnished 
his  country  with  the  means  of  feeding  millions  of  Frenchmen,  and  at  this 
daj  his  name  is  pronounced  with  gratitude  and  with  respect  as  a  benefactor 
of  the  nation. 

But  the  potato  is  most  productive  in  the  west  of  Europe.  Poland,  after 
overconung  many  difficulties,  cultivates  it  extensively,  so  that  it  has  become 
the  principal  article  of  food  for  its  inhabitants,  and  a  source  of  wealth  to  the 
producer.  It  is  used  in  the  mannfaetuie  of  spirits,  and  through  the  influence 
of  Pistorius,  a  Prussian,  by  means  of  apparatus  of  his  invention,  alcohol  is 
distilled  from  it  not  inferior  to  that  obtained  from  rye. 

It  »  remarkable  that  the  potato,  originating  in  Amepca,  is  now  cultivated  . 
more  extensively  in  its  adopted  than  in  its  native  country,  and  that  it  should 
become  of  superior  quality,  more  farinaeeous,  more  nutritive.    It  is  also  more 
|Soductive  and  less  liable  to  decay,  and  richly  rewards  the  labor  of  the  pro- 
ducer. 

In  New-York  a  bushel  of  potatoes  costs  ten  shillings.  In  Poland,  in  the 
country,  four  bushels  can  be  purchased  for  one  shilling  and  two  cents ;  and 
in  the  capital,  at  Warsaw,  they  cost  one  shilling  a  bushel,  and  the  price  does 
jiot  exceed  more  than  three  or  four  shillings  even  in  a  distressing  fiamine.  It 
is  sufficient  to  say  that  a  gallon  of  spirits,  which  is  produced  from  potatoes,  is 
sold  for  one  shilling  and  two  cents,  and  one  can  judge  of  the  immense  extent 
of  the  cultivation  of  this  tuber,  which  yields  four,  six,  and  ev^  ten  thou- 
sand bushels  to  the  producer. 

In  France  potatoes  are  cheap,  and  furnish  the  common  food  of  children 
who  attend  sdiool,  and  of  laborers,  who  are  in  the  habit  oi  using  them  at 
their  noon  meal,  fried  in  lard,  and  which  is  sold  to  speculators — a  hundred 
being  served  together,  which  suffice  for  one  person.  These  are  sold  in  Paris 
in  the  streete,  cooked  by  steam,  at  one  cent  a  pound,  which  the  laborer  eati 
with  much  pleasure. 

I  would  make  a  few  suggestions  in  respect  to  the  quality  of  the  potatoes 
of  Europe.  The  ordinary  kind  are  more  or  less  farinaceous,  and  are  placed 
ia  the  earth  after  the  frost  is  out.  These  ripen  by  midsummer  or  in  June. 
They  are  generally  buried  in  sand.  They  are  difficult  to  preserve^  and  great 
cue  is  taken  to  keep  them  sound  for  seed.  Another  quality  is  ordinarily 
called  '^  Michaelmas,"  because  served  in  the  month  of  June.  The  gathering  of 
them  is  commenced  in  last  of  September.  Another  kind  of  potatoes  is 
oUang,  red  and  orange  colored ;  but  these  are  a  luxury,  and  served  only  on 
the  tables  of  the  rich. 

It  is  proper  to  say  that  America  is  not  the  only  original  country  of  the 
potato.  Asia  produces  the  same  kind  of  product.  The  ocean  also  furnishes 
a  growth  analogoi»  to  this,  under  the  name  of  banana;  and  that  which 
shows  the  eternal  will  of  Providence  to  distinguish  the  races  of  men  is  this ; 
the  potato  of  the  interior  of  Africa  is  as  black  as  the  skin  of  the  negro,  while 
it  has  the  same  savory,  lusdous  taste  as  the  American  potato,  which  is  yellow 
and  sweet. 

We  pass  on  now  to  the  deterioration  o(  this  crop,  and  to  the  means  neces- 
sary to  prevent  its  complete  destruction.  For  many  years  the  potato  has  suf- 
fered from  a  disease  which  materially  injures  it  and  makes  it  unwholesome. 
This  disease  has  been  progressively  developed  in  Poland,  in  Germany,  in 
France,  in  Ireland,  and  at  last  in  this,  its  native  country.  Some  have  called 
it  cholera.  In  the  interior  of  the  tuber  a  sac  is  formed,  which  is  filled  with  a 
blackiih  joice,  which  not  only  renders  a  part  of  the  fruit  unfit  for  consump- 
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tion,  but  19  actually  poisonous.  Naturalists  have  sought  eagerlj  to  discover 
the  nature  and  the  cause  of  this  disease.  Some  have  supposed  it  to  be  ooca* 
sioned  by  the  prepared  manures,  and  perhaps  not  without  reason,  since  the 
hydrogen  gas,  which  this  manure  contains,  confines  the  moisture  in  the  fruit, 
and  the  great  heat  confines  it  in  the  interior  of  the  tuber,  and  hinders  the 
evaporation  of  the  humid  particles  which  it  contains,  and  which  remaining 
there,  in  a  stagnant  condition,  at  length  attack  it,  and  become  the  cause  of 
the  malady.  Others  suppose  that  the  use  of  burnt  bones  is  the  cause. 
Others  affirm  that  th^  ground  being  partially  covered  with  stones,  produces 
this  effect,  since  they  hinder  the  heat  of  the  sun  from  penetrating  the  soil, 
and  impede  the  necessary  vegetation.  There  may  be  some  reason  in  this, 
since  the  fruit,  being  deprived  of  heat,  can  not  devBlop  itself.  But  neither  of 
these  has  regard  to  the  primary  causes  of  this  disease,  which  we  will  explain 
as,  in  our  own  experiments,  they  have  come  under  our  observation. 

Providence  has  created  man,  and  has  given  to  him  strength  and  vigor,  as 
he  has  to  all  his  creatures,  for  securing  a  succession  of  generations.  The  po- 
tato has  been  left  to  rely  on  a  fictitious  art  for  its  reproduction ;  that  is  to 
say,  the  planting  of  the  tubers.  But  it  deteriorates ;  it  has  become  weak, 
and  has  lost  its  vital  forces,  and^no  person  is  yet  found  to  aid  in  its  regene- 
ration. 

Being  always  transplanted  without  being  renewed,  the  potato  has  dimi- 
nished, has  lost  its  vital  force  and  vigor,  and  its  old  age  has  produced  this 
disease,  since  it  is  deprived  of  the  strong  juice  necessary  to  its  proper  growth. 
Its  juices  may  be  compared  to  the  blood  of  animals,  and  the  effects  of  disease 
are  analogous. 

In  Poland  certain  agriculturists,  among  whom  I  was  one,  having  perceived 
the  loss  of  vigor  in  this  tuber,  and  a  general  use  being  made  of  it  in  the 
manufacture  of  spirits,  and  the  amount  of  this  crop  annually  diminishingr,  they 
sdught  for  the  cause.  At  length  they  became  convinced  that  the  nature  of 
the  potato  had  deteriorated,  and  they  resolved  to  obtain  the  seed  for  the  fol- 
lowing year,  instead  of  planting  the  tuber,  and  they  obtained  a  new  growth, 
but  smaller,  and  instead  of  being  farinaceous,  it  was  glutinous  and  without 
sweetness,  and  their  hopes  were  disappointed.  But  they  would  not  cease 
their  efforts,  and  they  replanted  these  potatoes  the  following  year.  The  next 
harvest  exceeded  their  expectations,  the  potatoes  being  large  and  farinaceous, 
and  when  used  in  the  manufacture  of  spirits,  they  were  much  more  product- 
ive. This  method  of  renewing  the  crop  was  continued  for  six  years.  The 
result  was  entire  success,  and  when  the  potato  was  generally  attacked  by  this 
disease  in  Europe,  which  was  considered  as  a  form  of  cholera,  their  crop  was 
liberal.  Thus  was  it  proved  that  this  renewal  of  the  seed  was  essentially 
beneficial. 

The  potato  is  originally  from  Mexico,  and  has  been  naturalized  in  Europe 
and  in  North  America,  but  has  continually  been  renewed  by  planting  the 
tuber,  and  has  thus  lost  its  vital  force,  and  is  threatened  with  entire  destruc- 
tion. 

One  of  the  agriculturists  of  this  cpuntry,  Mr.  Goodrich,  has  attempted  the 
renewal  of  this  crop  from  the  seed  which  he  obtained  in  Mexico,  but  he  com- 
plains that  the  fruit  does  not  meet  his  expectations.  Let  him  console  him- 
self, since  we  have  seen  that  the  same  results  happened  to  the  farmers  of 
Poland ;  and  if  Mr.  Gk>odrich  replants  the  potatoes  which  he  has  thus  ob- 
tained in  succeeding  years,  success  will  crown  his  efforts. 

The  reason  why  the  potato  does  not  come  to  maturity  the  first  season  is, 
because  the  seed  is  obtained  from  a  country  almost  tropical,  and  has  not 
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power  to  develop  itself  as -it  should  do.  The  fruit  is  not  more  than  half  ma- 
tored,  and  a  second  season  is  necessary  for  it  in  the  temperate  zone.  A  single 
season  in  the  torrid  zone  is  as  efficacioas,  in  the  development  of  fruit,  as  two 
seasons  at  the  north.  Farmers  should  not  abandon  their  experiments  on 
account  of  the  want  of  success  in  those  of  Mr.  Goodrich,  but  continue  their 
endeavors  to  save  the  potato  from  destruction. 

'  In  cultivating  the  potato,  it  should  be  remembered  that  it  is  capricious  in 
its  nature.  It  should  not  be  planted  two  successive  years  in  the  same  soil. 
The  land  should  be  well  manured  before  planting,  and  the  manure  well 
rotted.  The  soil,  if  fertile,  should  not  lack  manure,  and  a  gravelly  soil 
requires  it,  but  the  latter  produces  a  fruit  more  farinaceous  and  more  ^avory. 
If  planted  soon  after  the  ground  is  thawed,  it  wiU  riper^  by  June,  and  then  it 
should  be  harvested.  They  should  then  be  placed  in  a  heap,  not  too  much 
elevated,  and  after  several  days  they  should  be  removed,  separated  from 
earth,  and  placed  for  the  winter  where  they  will  be  safe  from  the  frost.  The 
potato,  when  planted  at  the  beginning  of  June,  or  the  end  of  May,  ripens  by 
the  end  of  September.    They  should  be  harvested  in  dry  weather. 

As  soon  as  the  stem  is  out  of  the  ground,  it  should  be  kept  free  from 
weeds,  and  as  it  increases  in  height,  the  root  should  be  covered  with  earth. 
Any  one  may  satisfy  himself  that  cultivation  with  the  plough  is  less  bene- 
ficial than  with  the  hoe,  although  cheaper  for  the  farmer.  The  cutting  off 
the  flowers  to  concentrate  the  juice  in  the  fruit,  is  not  wise.  It  is  true  that 
the  flower  absorbs  the  juice  and  diminishes  the  vegetation  of  the  fruit,  but 
the  stem  which  remains  absorbs  bad  air,  hydrogen  gas,  and  communicates  it 
to  other  parts  of  the  plant.  Instead,  therefore,  of  cutting  ofif  the  flowers,  it  is 
better  to  bury  them  in  the  earth,  and  thus  they  are  destroyed,  and  the  stem 
dries  with  them. 

If  it  is  desirable  to  have  the  potato  less  moist,  for  a  new  planting,  or  for 
sale  in  the  spring,  to  preserve  them  from  frost,  a  sort  of  cave  may  be  built  in 
an  elevated  and  dry  soil,  with  planks,  and  the  potatoes  placed  in  it,  and  they 
may  be  covered  with  boards  and  the  dried  moss  or  straw,  and  then  with 
earth,  making  a  kind  of  hillock.  A  layer  of  lime  will  absorb  the  water  occa- 
sioned by  a  thaw.  When  thus  prepared,  the  fruits  that  are  placed  in  it  will 
be  kept  as  sound  and  fresh  as  they  were  at  the  harvest.  If  kept  in  these 
caves  in  the  earth  without  boards,  they  will  put  out- buds  and  lose  their  vital 
force. 

To  obtain  seed,  choose  a  rich  soil,  not  too  highly  manured ;  plant  in  the 
month  of  April ;  keep  the  young  stems  free  of  weeds ;  give  them  free  growth, 
and  let  the  fruit  ripen  on  the  stem ;  dry  the  seed  in  the  shade,  and  preserve 
it  in  a  dry  and  warm  place. 

Potatoes,  besides  being  a  pleasant,  wholesome,  and  useful  article  of  food  in 
the  family  of  the  farmer,  will  serve  him  also  with  nourishing  feed  for  pigs. 
Sa,  too,  in  the  confection  of  this  tuber,  starch  is  produced  equal  to  that  made 
from  wheat    The  process  is  as  follows : 

The  potatoes  are  carefully  separated  and  well  washed.  They  are  then 
grated  into  a  vessel  of  water,  and  then  are  pressed  and  left  to  depof^it  at  the 
bottom  the  farinaceous  parts.  The  water  is  then  poured  oflf,  and  the  portions 
of  the  farina  that  have  thus  been  separated  are  pressed  out,  cut,  and  are  dried 
in  the  8un«  This  gives  starch.  This  mass,  being  broken  up  and  sifled,  gives 
farina.  At  the  beginning  it  is  necessary  to  hasten  the  process,  to  guard 
against  fermentation ;  for  starch,  when  lefb  in  water,  will  ferment.  The  farina 
of  the  potato  can  be  mixed  with  other  flour  in  the  preparation  of  bread,  and 
when  80  mingled  it  makes  an  excellent  pudding  with  eggs ;  and  if  we  take 
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the  white  of  eggs  and  knead  this  farina  with  them,  and  paste  will  be  formed, 
which,  when  coarsely  grated  and  dried,  makes  a  transparent  gruel. 

In  cooking  this,  it  is  mixed  with  milk,  and  seasoned  with  sugar  and  cinna- 
mon ;  or  it  may  be  mixed  with  water,  with  a  due  quantity  of  butter,  and 
seasoned  to  your  taste ;  or,  in  a  beef  soup,  it  may  supply  the  place  of  ver- 
micelli. Sanibwski  Felh. 

May,  1855. 
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KSSSIIIA— THE  COUMTBT  8ULT  OF  J.  K..  LITIKOSTOlf,  SSQ. 

Whoever  has  not  seen  the  country  seats  on  the  upper  side  of  the  Hud- 
son knows  nothing  of  the  finest  specimens  of  rural  residences  in  America. 
There  are  in  the  neighborhood  of  Boston,  many  beautiful  villas  and  cottages, 
designed  in  admirable  taste  and  kept  in  the  highest  order,  that  are  indeed 
admirable  in  eVery  respect ;  but  they,  like  more  solitary  specimens  of  the 
same  kind,  in  the  environs  of  many  of  our  cities,  are  only  suburban  residen- 
ces of  a  few  acres.  There  are,  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  many  gentle- 
men's large  seats,  well  laid  out,  with  lawns,  pleasure-grounds  and  gardens,  in 
a  simple  and  unpretending  manner,  highly  creditable  to  the  possessors.  But 
nowhere  in  America  are  there  to  be  found  country  residences,  where  nature 
has  done  so  much  to  assist  man  in  his  attempts  to  create  a  beautiful  home, 
as  in  what  may  be  called  the  upper  terrace  of  the  Hudson.  This  includes  a 
hill  of  land  on  the  eastern  shore,  extending  from  Hyde  Park  to  Hudson  city, 
a  distance  of  about  50  miles. 

The  peculiar  advantages  of  this  part  of  the  river  are  theie :  First,  the 
finest  mountain  and  river  views  in  the  country — the  river  being  the  Hudson, 
in  its  loveliest  portion — sometimes  two  or  three  miles  wide— indented  in  out- 
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line,  and  varied  by  numerous  islands ;  the  moantains  being  the  Catskilk — 
tbeir  highest  summit  3000  feet  high-^near  enough  to  give  a  character  of 
^andeur  to  tbe  scene,  and  distant  enough  to  possess  that  blue  haze  of  at- 
mospheric distance,  which  makes  a  mountain  a  bit  of  poetrj,  instead  of  a  bare 
reality  of  rocks  and  trees  in  the  landscape.  Second,  they  have  the  advantage 
of  having  been  held  as  country  seats  since  the  first  settlement  of  the  river — 
with  much  of  the  fine  natural  beauties  of  wood  and  water  preserved  and 
heightened  hy  the  fostering  spirit  of  taste,  rather  than  despoiled  by  the  ava- 
ricious spirit  of  the  mere  tiller  of  the  soil. 

For  almost  the  entire, distance  of  this  fifty  miles,  the  east  bank  of  the  Hud- 
son is  one  line  of  country  seats — varying  in  extent  from  50  to  500  or  600 
acres.  Instead  of  having  the  same  general  features  of  interest  and  beauty, 
nothing  is  more  striking  to  the  picturesque  tourist  than  the  highly  varied 
character  of  these  places.  Every  mile  seems  to  present  new  groupings  of 
headland  and  foreground,  some  new  combinations  of  wood,  water  and  moun- 
tain— 60'  that  no  one  who  has  se'en  one  or  two  places  can  imagine  with  cer- 
tainty what  will  be  the  aspect  and  pictur^que  character  of  the  next  residence. 
Tlie  enchanting  beauty  of  the  Hudson  itself  is  varied  and  heightened,  too,  by 
its  peculiar  life  and  animation.  Snowy  sails,  sometimes  singly  in  calms,  and 
sometimes  floating  along  in  the  light  breezes  like  troops  of  white  swans ; 
swift  steamers  freighted  with  throngs  of  busy  and  curious  people ;  huge  clus- 
ters of  freight  barges,  loaded  down  with  the  produce  of  whole  countries ;  and 
final] J,  stealing  along  under  the  high  wooded  banks,  the  river  railway,  whose 
(rains  flj  along  between  the  commercial  and  political  capitals  of  the  State  at 
the  rate  of  thirty  to  fifty  miles  an  hour — all  of  these  give  to  these  finest  seats 
on  the  Hudson  a  completeness  of  interest  which  the  traveller  looks  in  vain 
for  anywhere  else  in  America. 

Among  the  finest  of  these  residences,  Montgomery  Place,  Blithewood, 
EUerslie,  Hyde  Park  and  others,  have  been  already  described,  and  some  of 
them  illustrated  in  various  other  works  of  ours.  Persons  wi«ihiog  to  see  the 
finest  specimens  of  landscape  gardening  in  the  country,  naturally  go  to  these 
places,  to  study  them  as  the  best  examples  of  the  art,  and  there  are  few 
places,  out  of  England,  where  the  lover  of  embellished  home  scenery  can  find 
80  much  gratification  and>instruction. 

About  the  centre  of  this  upper  terrace  lies  Messina,  the  seat  of  the  late  ^ 
John  R.  Livingston,  Esq.,  a  sketch  of  which  we  present  our  readers  this 
month.  This  house  is  one  of  the  noblest  in  its  proportions  on  the  whole 
river,  and  is  worth  an  examination  as  a  specimen  of  a  first-class  mansion  in 
the  country.  It  was  built  by  Mr.  Livingston  after  his  return  from  France, 
some  y.ears  ago.  He  was  so  much  pleased  while  there  with  the  residence  of 
Beaumarchais,  near  Paris,  that  he  determined  to  model  his  home  upon  it 
This  Accounts  for  the  air  of  a  French  oh&teau,  which  we  discover  in  some  of 
its  features.  The  design  was,  however,  really  drawn  by  an  English  architect, 
Brunei,  the  celebrated  architect  of  the  Thames  tunnel — who  came  out  to  this 
country  and  erected  two  or  three  residences  for  different  members  of  the 
Livingston  fisimily.  The  plan  of  tlie  interior  is  spacious  and  elegant — the 
rooms  large  and  finely  proportioned,  uniting  some  of  the  best  features  of  both 
the  English  and  French  residences. 

Finely  varied  and  extensive  grounds  surround  the  mansion  at  Messina. 
There  is  an  abundance  of  foliage  and  fine  old  trees,  the  scenery  is  beautiful, 
and  tbe  neighborhood  most  picturesque  and  interesting.    Though  not  at 

i present  in  the  high  condition  of  some  of  the  places  we  have  just  mentioned 
owing  to  the  want  of  personal  interest,  consequent  upon  the  declining  health 
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of  the  late  proprietor,)  it  could  readily,  in  the  hands  of  a  person  of  taste  and 
fortune,  be  restored  to  its  former  high  keeping.  As  it  is  but  rarely  one  of 
the  first  class  residences  is  to  be  obtained,  we  belieye  we  shall  render  a  serv- 
ice to  some  of  our  numerous  readers  who  are  annually  settling  in  the  coun- 
try, by  drawing  their  attention  to  a  site  that  has  long  been  considered  one  of 
the  best  in  the  Uniou.'^^BdrticuUurUt 

We  are  indebted  to  oar  friend  Allen,  of  the  Omesee  Farmer^  for  this  en- 
graving. 


CALIFORNIA  WHEAT    CROP- 

The  wheat  crop  of  the  State  for  the  present  season  has  been  a  subject  of 
much  discussion.  Our  last  files  of  San  Francisco  papers  tell  us  that  during 
the  harvest,  parties  traversed  the  State  for  the  express  purpose  of  ascertaining 
the  condition  of  things;  and  that  the  following  is  the  result  of  their  invest!' 
gations  as  to  the  extent  of  the  crop ; 


Marin,    - 
Sonoma,     - 
Napa,    - 
Solano, 
Yolo,     - 
Yuba, 
Butte,    . 
Placer, 

Sacramento,    - 
Calaveras,  - 
San  Joaquin,  - 
Stanislaus,  - 
Mariposa, 
Tulare, 

Contra  Costa,  - 
Alameda,   • 
Santa  Clara,   - 
Santa  Cruz, 
Monterey, 
San  Francisco, 

Total, 


\ 


AorMpIintad. 
835 
16,853 

-  17,000 

6,214 

-  9,980 
3,655 

-  8,725 
1,545 

-  8,415 
2,142 

■  11,340 
4,295 

>  2,365 
2.920 

-  8,785 
15,490 

.  22,745 

6,530 

745 

445 


SO 

23i 

20 

25 

25 

22^ 

22i 

20 

25 

22i 

28i 

14f 

15 

10 

21J 

40 

20 

50 

40 

30 


Wheat,  bnahflli. 

10,050 

880,207 

810,000 

155,350 

249,500 

82,237 

83,812 

30,900 

85,375 

48,195 

820,355 

63,350 

35,475 

29,200 

81,377 

619,600 

453,900 

826,600 

29,800' 

13,850 


185,024  258-15     8,439,588 


Daring  the  year  1858  the  imports  of  flour  into  the  State  were  299,547 
bbls.  and  199,148  sacks ;  for  the  year  1854  the  imports  were  150,420  bbls. 
and  67,349  sacks.  Thus  the  breadstufis  trade  of  California  has  been  com* 
pletely  revolutionized,  and  but  a  comparatively  short  period  can  elapse  before 
the  importation  of  flour  from  other  parts  must  cease.  The  crop  of  the  pre- 
sent year  is  not  so  larse  as  some  exaggerated  estimates  early  in  the  season 
made  it,  nor  is  the  yield  per  acre  so  great ;  but  the  progress  made  is  remark- 
fible,  and  shows  the  capacity  of  the  State. 
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THOBOTTGH  OULTURB-METHOD  OP  ANALYSIS. 

Thx  expense  of  a  carefal  and  reliable  analjfiis  deters  many  from  adopting 
Uiat  mode  of  ascertaining  the  condition  of  their  soils.  In  the  Northern 
Fanner  we  find  the  following  directions  for  investigating  this  matter,  which, 
after  a  few  trials,  will  not  be  very  troublesome  to  a  man  not  specially 
veraed  in  chemical  manipalations.  We  copy  it  for  the  benefit  of  those  who 
wish  to  try  it,  and  also  to  show  to  all  who  complain  of  prices,  that  a  very 
accurate  measurement  of  each  element  is  not  a  matter  to  be  disposed  of  in 
a  few  hours,  and  that  it  ought  to  be  paid  for  accordingly. 

In  order  to  get  a  knowledge  of  the  quality  of  soil,  the  portion  to  be  ana- 
lysed should  be  taken  from  three  or  four  inches  below  the  surface,  and  should 
be  placed  in  the  sun  or  in  a  warm  room,  till  it  feels  dry  to  the  touch.  Then 
weigh  accurately  200  grains  of  it,  and  pass  it  through  a  common  sieve, 
oarefally  weighing  and  noting  down  on  paper  what  remains.  What  goes 
through  this  sieve,  put  into  a  fine  wire  or  gauze  sieve,  weighing  and  noting 
as  before.  What  passes  through  the  last  sieve,  put  into  a  glass  tumbler  and 
fill  it  nearly  full  of  pure  water,  stir  it  for  two  or  three  minutes,  and  then  let 
it  rest  for  half  a  minute,  pour  oS  the  water,  retaining  ^hat  has  settled,  and 
weight  it.  This  will  enable  you  to  determine  the  texture  of  the  soil  and  its 
productiveneas.  If  a  large  portion  goes  through  the  two  sieves,  and  remaina 
suspended  in  the  water,  the  soil  will  be  productive.  This  a  very  important 
point  for  a  man  to  understand,  when  he  is  purchasiog  a  farm.  Some  of  the 
most  productive  lands  in  our  country  are  not  so  rich  in  vegetable  and  animal 
matter  as  other  lands  which  are  less  productive,  but  they  are  of  a  finer  text- 
ure, which  enables  them  to  exert  a  more  thorough  chemical  action  on  sub- 
stances brought  into  contact  with  them,  so  that  these  are  more  readily  ab- 
sorbed by  the  roots  of  the  plants,  and  afford  them  more  nourishment 

In  order  to  ascertain  the  ingredients  of  which  a  soil  is  composed,  weigb 
100  grains  of  it  that  have  passed  the  second  sieve  as  above  described.- 
Place  this  on  a  piece  of  white  paper  in  an  oven,  or  on  a  stove  as  hot  as  it 
can  be  made  without  scorching  the  paper.  After  tliis  is  dried  thoroughly, 
weigh  it  again,  arid  the  loss  of  weight  will  show  the  amount  of  water  it  con- 
tained, an(i  indicate  its  capability  of  retaining  moisture,  which  is  a  property 
essential  to  its  productiveness.  To  determine  the  amount  of  the  vegetable 
and  animal  matter  it  contains,  having  noted  the  weight  of  the  soil  thus 
dried,  place  it  on  a  sheet  of  platina  and  hold  it  over  a  hot  fire,  stirring  with 
a  metallic  rod  until  no  blackness  appears  in  the  mass.  If  it  contains  vegetable 
matter  only,  the  gas  emitted  will  smell  like  burning  peat  If  it  contains 
animal  matter,  the  smell  will  be  like  that  burning  feathers.  The  loss  in 
weight  will  show  the  amount  of  animal  and  vegetable  matter  contained  in 
the  soil,  that  can  be  rendered  useful  as  food  for  plants  by  the  action  of  water, 
air,  and  heat  To  ascertain  the  quantity  of  lime,  put  one  quarter  of  a  gill  of 
muriatic  acid  with  an  equal  quantity  of  water  into  a  glass  tumbler,  and  set 
it  on  the  ecale  and  balance  it  accurately.  Then  weigh  100  grains  of  the 
soil  dried  as  above  directed,  and  put  it  into  the  acid  and  water,  and  let  it 
remain  undisturbed  until  the  effervescence  has  ceased,  which  may  take  two 
or  three  hours.  Then  see  how  many  grains  it  will  take  to  balance  the  scale. 
If  it  requires  ninety-four  grains,  six  grains  of  carbonic  acid  have  escaped. 
Now,  as  lime  contains  about  forty-three  per  cent  of  carbonic  acid,  the 
amount  thus  liberated  shows  that  the  soil  contains  merely  seven  and  a  half 
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per  cent  of  lime ;  and  such  a  soil,  if  rich  in  yegetable  and  mineral  matter, 
IS  regarded  as  the  first  qualitj  wheat-land.  Now,  to  ascertain  whether  iron 
exists  in  the  soil,  dip  a  piece  of  oak  bark  into  the  tumbler,  and  it  will  be 
colored  red  if  there  is  iron  in  the^arth.  To  determine  the  quantity,  pour 
o£Lihe  add  carefully  and  put  into  it. the  prussiate  of  potash  until  it  no 
longer  forms  a  blue  precipitate ;  let  it  settle,  then  drain  it  off,  and  beat  the 
deposit  which  is  oxyd  of  iron,  to  redness,  and  let  it  cool  and  weigh  it  To 
ascertain  the  quantity  of  gyp3um  or  plaster,  put  100  grains  of  the  dried 
earth  into  a  crucible  with  one  third  the  quantity  of  pulverized  charcoal. 
Keep  it  in  a  red  heat  for  half  an  hour  more,  filter  it,  and  let  it  stand  in  an 
open  glass  dish  for  three  or  four  days,  and  a  white  precipitate  will  be  formed, 
which  is  plaster.  Dry  and  weigh  it  to  find  the  amount.  These  rules  of 
analysis  might  be  extended  to  the  reduction  of  soils  to  their  simple  elements ; 
but  as  we  proceed,  the  pro<ies8  becomes  more  and  more  intricate,  and  the 
results  less  useful  to  the  farmer.  What  has  already  been  said,  will  enable 
the  farmer  to  form  a  general  idea  of  the  nature  of  the  soil  and  its  adapted- 
nesB  to  procure  crops.  As  I  am  not  able  to  say  all  I  wish  in  relation  to  deep 
ploughing  and  stirring  the  ground  in  dry  weather,  and  the  use  of  certain  ma- 
nures, I  shall  reserve  my  remarks  for  a  future  article  on  these  subjects. 


CULTIVATION  OP  COTTON  IN  ALGERIA. 

The  Moniteur  publishes  a  long  report  from  the  French  Minister  of  War 
to  the  Emperor,  on  the  cultivation  of  cotton  in  Algeria.  It  begins  by  saying 
that  his  Majesty,  with  the  view  of  encouraging  that  cultivation,  had  deter- 
mined, by  decrees  of  the  16th  October,  1853,  to  give  from  his  privy  purse 
200,000f.  a  year,  for  five  years,  to  the  planter  who  might  produce  the  largest 
and  best  crop  of  cotton.  It  then  states  that  this  measure  has  already  pro- 
duced excellent  results,  inasmuch  as  in  the  course  of  last  year,  notwith- 
standing the  unrfavorabld state  of  the  weather,  ''the  plantation  cotton  plants 
had  assumed  a  large  development,"  and  that "  Europeans  and  natives  zealously 
rivalled  each  other  in  its  cultivation.''  The  Minister  proceeds  to  give  a 
report  from  the  jury  charged  to  examine  the  specimens  of  cotton  sent  to  com- 
pete for  the  prize.  After  stating  that  the  Arabs  in  the  time  of  the  Turks 
had  cultivated  cotton  on  a  very  small  scale  on  the  Tell,  and  still  continue  ^o 
do  so  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Gollo,  and  after  discussing  at  some  length 
the  different  modes  of  cultivation — this  report  says,  that  In  1853  the  cotton 
plantation  covered  about  530  hectares  (the  hectare  is  2^  acres)  and  that  in 
1854  they  extended  to  1720  hectares,  exclusive  of  some  made  by  the  natives 
at  Biskoa.  In  this  total  of  1720,  the  province  of  Algeria  is  down  for  653 
hectares,  that  of  Gran  802,  and  that  of  Constantina  for  265.  Eleven 
planters  had  presented  themselves  as  competitors  for  the  Emperor^s  prize,  the 
extent  of  their  plantations  being  rather  more  than  316  hectares.  M.  Mas- 
quelier,  Jr.,  colonist  of  Saint  Denis  du  Zig,  in  the  province  of  Oran,  and 
Sl-all-ben-Mohammed,  caid  of  the  circle  of  Guelma,  w^re  considered  the  best 
ex  mquo.  In  consequence,  the  jury  proposed  that  the  prize  should  be  divided 
equally  between  MM.  Masquelier  and  Si-Ali,  and  that  in  addition  each  shall 
receive  a  gold  medal.  The  Minister  recommends  his  Majesty  to  sanction 
this  award,  and  the  Moniteur  announces  that  the  Emperor  has  done  so. 
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We  are  infonned  that  bj  order  of  the  French  Minister  of  War,  124  bales 
of  cotton  from  Algernt,  the  prodaee  of  1854,  were  sold  publicly  at  Havre  on 
the  12th  of  February,  by  Mesarft  Masquelier  &  Co.  These  cottons,  gathered 
in  the  provinces  of  Algiers,  Oran,  and  Oonstantine,  consist  of  11  bales  of 
long  staple  and  47  bales  of  short  staple. 

The  information  forwarded  to  the  French  administration  concerning  these 
cottons  (says  the  Moniteur)  represents  them  as  excellent  in  working  quality, 
and  beautiful  to  the  sight  There  is  therefore  no  doubt  of  their  being  bought 
ap  by  our  cotton-spinners,  who  already  gave  such  a  welcome  to  the  Alge- 
line  cottons  of  the  last  growth,  with  a  view  of  showing  their  various  uses  in 
the  manufactures  at  the  Universal  £)chibition. 

To  help  this  useful  manifestation,  pie  War  Department  has  taken  measures 
for  reserving  a  suitable  place  in  the  Algerine  compartment  of  the  Universal 
Exhibition  for  every  article  manufactured  with  Algerine  cotton  which  our 
ma&uCioturers  may  be  willing  to  place  at  its  disposal  for  this  purpose. 


BOOKOMIO     OULTIVATION. 

Ws  have  repeatedly  seated  ourself  with  ^e  intent  of  writing  upon  the  best 
mode  of  culUvating  the  various  crops,  and  almost  as  often  have  we  actuall7 
had  our  attention  turned  to  and  written  upon  some  other  topic.  The  reason 
is  this :  No  one,  except  the  favored  few  who  have  all  the  means  at  command 
needful  in  carrying  out  their  plans  of  farm  operations,  can  do  half  as  well  as 
they  know  how  to  do.  Their  land  is  poor,  and  they  have  not  the  means  of 
enriching  it  Labor  is  dear,  at  least  when  measured  by  their  means,  and 
they  can  not  afford  to  hire  it  Tell  a  man  that  a  purse  full  of  gold  is  only  an 
inch  beyond  his  utmost  reach,  and  you  do  him  no  good  but  to  excite  feelings 
of  discontent  and  envy,  and  even  lead  him  to  forego  certain  improvements 
which  are  within  his  reach,  because  they  pay  so  little  compared  with  what 
he  is  really  anxious  but  unable  to  do.  Poverty  is  a  terrible  burden,  and 
nowhere  is  it  felt  more  than  among  intelligent  farmers. 

Notwithstanding  these  difficulties,  we  would  now  urge  this  class  of  farm- 
en,  first,  to  expend  their  labor  and  their  fertilizers  upon  a  much  smaller 
quantity  of  land  than  is  usually  done.  Instead  of  planting  five  acres  of  com, 
plant  two,  or  one  even;  and  plough  and  cultivate  this  small  field  to  the 
entire  neglect,  if  need  be,  of  other  acres.  If  those  lie  fallow,  it  will  be  useful 
to  the  soS,  and  at  l^ast  no  money  jvfill  be  wasted  on  them. 

We  say  to  such  farmers,  in  the  second  place,  you  can  do  more  than  you 
have  done  in  the  preparation  of  various  composts.  There  are  very  few  farm- 
ers who  can  not  double  and  treble  the  quantity  and  value  of  those  necessary 
m^ms  of  restoring  vigor  to  wpm-out  and  barren  soils.  By  diminishing  the 
extent  of  surface  under  cultivation,  and  by  proper  industry  in  preparing  com- 
posts, there  is  scarcely  a  farm  in  the  country  that  can  not  be  made  to  pro- 
duce its  sixty,  and  seventy,  and  eighty  bushels  of  com  to  the  acre.  And 
even  though  one  acre  only  is  brought  up  to  this  desirable  condition,  a  series 
of  years  will  suffice  to  bring  the  whole  farm  to  a  high  state  of  cultivation. 
If  only  small  fields  are  made  thus  productive,  the  hopes  and  courage  of  the 
fismner  will  be  thereby  excited,  and  he  will  stand  up  manfully  among  men, 
and  tell  of  his  success  as  well  as  they. 
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We  would  NOT  adviae  fAnnen  of  limited  means  to  buy  guano  nor  phos- 
phates' at  any  thing  like  their  present  prioes.  Pay  your  poorer  neighbor  hia 
six  or  pight  ghillings  a  day  (if  you  can  not  exchange  work.with  him)  to  help 
you  collect  leaves  from  the  forest,  mud  from  the  meadow,  carting  the  latter 
only  after  it  is  tolerably  diy,  peat  or  marl  from  the  bog;  and  if  you  can  buy 
barn-yard  manures,  mix  them  with  turfs,  sods,  roots,  weeds,  dirty  straw, 
spoilt  hay,  chips  that  are  unfit  to  bum ;  and  if  you  are  conveniently  situated 
for  it,  p^et  sea-weeds  from  the  sea-shore,  oyster-shells,  old  bones,  horns,  etc, 
etc.  Dead  animab  are  of  great  value.  The  offal  ^m  a  slaughter-house, 
worthless  scraps  of  hides,  bones,  etc,  etc,  should  be  used  only  witli  large 
quantities  of  common  soil,  or  of  some  other  solvent.  Not  one  in  a  hundred 
turns  to  the  best  account  the  oontenis^  of  privies,  hog-pens,  soap-suds,  and 
other  kinds  of  waste. 

Pardon  us  for  asking  why  will  you  tax  yourselves  so  severely  by  neglect- 
ing any  of  these  modes  of  improving  your  lands  ?  It  may  be  only  such 
neglect  that  keeps  you  in  poverty ;  and  though  you  enter  upon  the  work 
with  many  painful  doubts  in  relation  to  the  result,  we  will  assure  you  agunst 
loss  from  any  such  operations,  if  conducted  with  tolerable  discretion! 

Now  is  the  time  to  commence  this  system  of  operation  for  the  next  year. 
On  every  lei8ure  day,  let  the  time  be  occupied  in  these  preparatory  labors. 
Every  hour  thus  spent  is  worth  something,  and  will  tend  to  fill  your  puise  at 
the  time  of  harvest 

Almost  all  farmers  sadly  neglect  their  barn-yard  manures.  Were  these 
properly  cared  for,  their  value,  as  a  whole,  would  be  more  than  doubled. 

Having  thus  suggested  the  means  by  which  manures  may  be  provided,  the 
next  inquiry  is,  how  and  where  shall  they  be  used  ?  Perhaps  we  are  unable 
to  give  the  information  that  many  would  desire,  for  reasons  suggested  in  the 
last  number.  Perhaps  you  have  an  enclosure  that  for  many  years  produced 
very  large  crops,  and  you  just  looked  on  and  watched  your  opportunity  to 
take  from  it  the  most  you  could  get,  returning  nothing  to  it.  It  may  be 
that  it  is  so  situated  that  it  is  almost  able  to  take  care  of  itself,  like  much  of 
the  interval  on  the  Connecticut,  which  is  annually  enriched  by  being  over^ 
flowed.  If  this  is  so,  we  should  labor  to  hasten  this  process  of  improvement, 
and  should  do  all  in  our  power  to  get  this  soil  back  into  the  condition  of 
a  fertile  field.  When  this  is  accompUshed,  take  the  next  promising  lot,  leav- 
ing the  more  desperate  cases  to  the  last.  When  you  plough  your  clayey 
grounds,  fill  in,  without  stint,  a  sandy  compost.  If  the  field  is  sandy,  plough 
in  a  clay  compost.  This  need  not  be  a  costly  job,  but  generally  is  practica- 
ble for  the  poorest  farmer.  If  you  have  a  b<^gy  meadow,  a  thorough  ditch- 
ing will  be  a  part  of  the  process  necessary  in  reclaiming  it,  while  the  mate- 
rial thus  thrown  out  is  exactly  what  some  other  soil  most  needs.  Compen- 
sations are  not  found  only  in  the  structures  of  animals,  but  they  occur  in 
almost  every  farm  the  world  over. 


Hboeipt  for  Making  Liquid  Opodbldoo. — ^Take  two  quarts  of  proof 
whiskey,  or  other  proof  spirits,  warm  it  over  coals,  being  careful  to  prevent  a 
hUxze.  Dissolve  in  it  a  pint  of  soap ;  when  cold,  put  it  in  a  bottle  and  one 
ounce  of  camphor.  It  is  then  ready  for  use.  This  is  an  excellent  remedy 
for  sprains  or  bruises,  and  should  be  kept  by  every  owner  of  horses. — 7tRp#- 
-««o*  Farmer. 
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CORN— ITS  culture;  YARIETDSS,  Am)  FROFERTISS. 

DinBKKNT  vanetieB  are  to  be  preferred  for  different  uees,  and  under  differ- 
ent ciTCQmstanoeB.  That  best  suited  for  the  table  will  not  »be  the  best  for 
ffeneral  eultivatiGn,  nor  is  that  which  makes  the  best  bread  the  naost  efficient 
in  fi&tteniog  animals.  The  principal  varieties  cultivated  in  the  United  States 
are  given  in  the  N.  Y.  State  Agricultorai  Society's  Beport  for  1853,  from 
whidi  we  make  the  following  abstract* 

THK  TBIXOW  VARIBnBa. 

1.  Golden  Sioux  or  Northern  Flint  com,  derived  from  the  Sioux  Indians 
in  Canada;  130  bushels  have  been  raised  to  the  acre. 

2.  King  Philip  or  Eight-Rowed  Yellow  corn,  named  after  the  cetebrated 
chief  of  the  Wampanoags.  A  hardy  plant,  grows  about  9  feet  high,  stalks 
small,  ears  10  to  14  inches  in  length. 

3.  Canada  corn  or  Eighteen-Kowed  Yellow,  smaller,  earlier,  and  more 
solid  than  the  preceding,  contains  more  oil  than  any  other  variety,  except  the 
Eice  com  and  the  Pop  com ;  is  highly  valuable  for  fattening,  and  is  grown 
in  many  gardens  for  early  boiling  or  roasting. 

4.  Dutton  corn ;  first  brought;  into  notice  in  1818,  by  Mr.  Salmon  Dutton, 
of  Vermont;  ears  from  8  to  12  inches  long,  12  to  18  rows,  large  cob ;  jields, 
with  good  culture,  from  100  to  120  bushels  per  acre. 

5.  Southern  Big  Yellow  Corn.  The  cob  is  thick  and  long,  grains  much 
wider  than  deep,  and  the  rows  unite  with  each  other ;  their  sides  fall  off 
almost  to  a  point  The  grains  contain  less  oil  and  more  starch  than  the 
northern  flint  com,  comes  to  maturity  late,  yields  abundantly ;  much  used 
for  &ttcning. 

0.  Southern  Snouill  Yellow  Corn.  Ears  more  slender,  and  shorter  than  the 
preceding;  grains  smaller;  less  productive,  but  ripens  earlier;  abounds 
in  oil. 

WHITB   CORN. 

1.  Bhode-Island  White  Flint  Cora.  Grains  about  the  size  and  shape  of 
iiie  Tuscarora,  abounds  in  a  transparent,  colorless  oil,  which  may  be  easily 
seen  through  their  clear,  pellucid  hulls.  The  farinaceous  parts  of  the  grain 
are  white.  The  flour  or  meal  is  more  substantial  and  less  liable  to  ferment 
and  become  sour. 

2.  Southern  Little  WUte  Flint  Com.  The  kernels  are  smaller  than  the 
preceding,  and  resemble  them  in  shape,  but  are  more  firm  and  solid  ;  con- 
tain more  oil,  cob  smaller  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  ears,  but  the  yield 
is  leas  abundant 

3.  "Dutton  White  Flint  Cora.  This  does  not  differ  materially  from  the 
Yellow  Dutton,  except  in  color. 

4.  Early  Canadian  White  Flint  Cora.  Cultivated  principally  for  boiling 
and  roasting  when  green. 

5.  Tuscarora  Corn.  Obtained  from  the  Tuscarora  Indians  in  the  State  of 
New- York.  Ears  contain  from  twelve  to  sixteen  rows,  grains  neariy  as  deep 
as  broad,  of  a  dead  whitish  color  on  the  extreme  end,  composed  entirely 
within  of  pure  white  dextrine  and  starch,  except  the  germs.    It  contains  nei- 
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ther  gluten  nor  oil.    It  is  Bofter  and  better  food  for  horses  than  the  flinty 
kinds,  and  is  excellent  for  boiling  when  green. 

6.  White  Flint  Corn.  Ears  contain  twelve  rows,  of  rather  white,  round- 
ish, thick  grains,  which  are  filled  with  a  snowy  white  flour,  composed  chiefly 
of  starch,  with  neither  gluten  nor  oil.  It  is  extensively  mixed  with  buck- 
wheat, particularly  in  New-Jersey.  Its  properties  resemble  the  preceding 
yariety. 

7.  Virginia  White  Gourd-Seed  Coin/  Ears  not  yetr  long,  contain  from 
twenty-four  to  thirty-six  rows  of  very  long  and  very  narrow  grains,  so  soft 
and  open  in  texture  that  they  will  not  bear  transportation  by  sea,  without 
being  kiln-dried.  Grains  at  the  extreme  end  are  almost  flat,  and  grow  so 
closely  together  from  the  cob  to  the  surface  that  they  produce  a  greater  yield 
than  any  other  variety  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  ears.  They  contain 
more  starch,  and  less  gluten  and  oil  than  those  of  the  flint  kinds,  and  from 
their  softness  are  better  feed  for  horses.  When  crossed  with  other  grains,  a 
small  indention  is  seen  in  the  ends  of  the  grains  when  perfectly  dry.  It 
matures  late. 

8.  Early  sweet  com.  One  kind  of  this  corn  has  a  red  cob,  and  another 
kind  a  white  cob. .  Ears  are  short,  usually  contain  eight  rows :  grains,  when 
mature,  are  of  a  light  color,  and  become  shrivelled*  It  contains  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  phosphates,  considerable  sagar  and  gum,  and  but  little  starch. 
It  is  extensively  cultivated  for  culinac^  purpose.  The  Shakers  prepare  it  by 
boiling  and  scalding  when  green,  separating  it  from  the  cob,  and  kiln-drying 
for  winter  use.     It  is  also  preserved  in  cans^  hermetically  sealed. 

9.  Bice  Corn.  A  small  variety,  with  small  conical  ears,  the  grains  termi- 
nating in  sharp  points,  which  give  it  the  appearance  of  a  bur.  It  contains 
more  oil,  and  leas  starch  than  any  other  kinds.  Is  excellent  for  poultry, 
from  its  oily  nature. 

10.  Pearl  Com  or  Pop  Cora.  Ears  small,  grains  round,  of  various  shades 
of  color ;  contains  more  oil  and  less  starch  than  any  other  variety.  It  forms 
an  excellent  dish  when  hulled  and  boiled. 

11.  Chinese  Tree  Corn.  This  was  introduced  by  Grant  Thorburo,  **  twelve 
or  fifteen  years  ago,''  a  kernel  being  found  in  a  chest  of  tea.  It  is  a  pure 
white  variety,  ear  about  ten  inches  long,  ten  rows,  grains  very  closely  set, 
long  and  wedge  form,  well  filled  to  the  ei^d  of  the  cob,  some  of  the  grains 
slightly  indented.  The  ears  grow/ on  the  end  of  the  branches.  It  is  said  to 
yield  one  fourth  or  one  third  more  than  the  common  varieties.  It  is  better 
flavored  when  ground  than  other  white  corn,  and  is  excellent  for  hominy, 
samp,  etc.    Generally  two  ears  on  a  stalk,  and  often  three. 

The  varieties  of  corn  are  very  numerous,  though  but  few  of  them  are 
extensively  cultivated  in  this  section  of  country. 

Sweet  com  contains  the  greatest  amount  of  the  phosphates,  and  of  course 
requires  more  of  these  elements  in  the  soil  It,  in  fact,  consumes  nearly  dou- 
ble the  quantity  consumed  by  some  other  varieties.  It  also  contains  more 
sugar  and  more  gum  than  the  yellow  iKurn,  though  it  has  only  a  small  quan- 
tity of  starch.  * 

Biee  com  contains  but  little  starch,  while  it  yields  the  greatest  quantity 
of  pil. 

Southern  com  contains  more  starch  than  the  northern. 

Pop  corn  contains  but  little  starch. 

According  to  Prof.  Salisbury,  Ohio  dent  com  contains  the  greatest  quan- 
tity of  sugar  and  starch,  and  small  8-rowed  corn,  of  gluten,  and  also  of  oil, 
and  of  albumen.    Buell's  Button  com  contains  the  greatest  proportion  of 
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water.  The  same  learned  Professor  found  in  the  variety  called  Turkey 
wheat  5.32  per  cent  of  oiL 

According  to  Gould,  if  Square  corn  is  worth  fifty  cents  a  bushel  for  fatten- 
ing properties,  Flint  corn  should  be  estimated  at  58  cents.  The  Tuscarora 
^  com  contains  but  very  little  oil,  an  inoportant  element  for  producing  fat,  but 
of  little  worth  in  making  bread.  This  variety  is  valuable  in  the  manufacture 
of  starch. 

Gluten  is  essential  in  the  production  of  muscle,  and  hence,  for  working 
animals,  the  Yellow  Northern  com  is  preferable  to  the  Southern,  which 
abounds  more  in  starch. 

Of  twenty-seven  varieties  examined  by  Prof.  Salisbury,  the  Rhode-Island 
Sweet  com  was  found  to  be  richest  in  albumen  and  oil,  and  most  deficient  in 
starch. 

Pro^  Salisbury  found  the  White  Flint  corn  to  consist  as  foll<>W8 : 


Sirica,      ....  9.50 
Alkaline  and  earthy  phos- 
phates,'       ...  S5.5 
Lime,  ....  0.16 
Magnesia,         -        •        -  2.41 


Potash,   - 

Soda,  - 
Chlorine, 
Sulphuric  acid, 
Organic  matter. 


28.02 
22.59 
0.405 
4.386 
0.367 


Prof.  Shepherd  gives  the  analysb  of  Southern  com  as  follows : 


Silica,      ....  88.45 

Potash,         -        -        -  .  19.51 

Phosphate  of  lime,   -        -  IY.17 

**           magnesia,  13.83 

**           potash,       V  .  2.24 


Carbonate  of  lime,    -        -      2.50 
"  magnesia,  2.16 

Sulphate  of  lime  and  magnesia,  0.79 
Silica  mechanically  formed,  1.70 
Alumina  and  loss,  -  1.65 


In  making  mush,  yellow  com  absorbs  water  more  freely  than  the  white, 
llie  difference  being  about  one  in  seven.  The  yellow  meal  gives  less  bran 
when  sifced,  than  does  the  white,  by  about  one  twentieth.  ^ 

The  yellow  is  harder,  drier,  keeps  more  easily,  and  weighs  more  per  bushel 
t}ian  the  white,  and  produces  a  greater  quantity  by  weight  to  the  acre. 

Sixteen  gallons  of  oil  are  extracted  from  one  hundred  bushels  of  com.  By 
this  process  it  loses  in  £sittening  capability,  but,  when  used  in  bread,  is  more 
easily  digested. 

Northern  com  grows  well  at  the  South,  but  Southern  com  will  not  gene- 
rally ripen  well  at  the  North.  This  is  in  accordance  with  the  general  rule  of 
v^tation.  Tree?  for  ornament  or  for  fruit  may  be  profitably  moved  south- 
wardly, but  seldom  fiouri^h  if  carried  towards  the  north. 

Cora  should  be  planted  at  a  depth  of  about  one  inch.  An  experiment  is 
described  as  having  been  made  in  Connecticut,  in  which  the  com  was 
covered  at  a  depth  of  three  inches.  It  came  up  and  grew  well  at  first,  but 
soon  ceased  to  grow  for  a  while.  It  was  discovered  that  new  roots  had  been 
formed  near  the  surface,  and  all  below  these  had  perished.  The  more  shal- 
low the  covering  the  better,  provided  the  grain  is  not  thereby  so  exposed  to 
the  heat  of  the  sun  as  to  dry  and  harden,  when  it  ought  to  swell  and  soften 
as  a  pre-requtsite  to  germination.  It  will  not  vegetate  at  a  higher  tempera- 
ture than  110®  Fahrenheit,  nor  below  56®. 

The  soil  should  be  deep  and  mellow.  It  may  be  sown  or  planted  in  con- 
nection with  ashes,  plaster,  or  prepared  bones.  It  may  be  sown  in  drills  or 
phmted  in  hills.    If  intended  for  green  fodder,  drills  are  most  expedient.    If 
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in  hills,  allow  four  stalks  to  each.  If  in  drills,  they  maj  be  single,  double, 
or  treble.  If  the  first,  they  should  be  3^  feet  apart;  if  double  or  treble, 
plant  so  as  to  form  lines  diagonally  as  well  as  longitudinally.    Thus : 


or  thus : 


the  rows  being  6  inches  apart,  the  plants  9  inches,  and  the  centre  of  the  drills 

If  com  is  planted  in  hills  by  securing  regular  rows  in  different  directions, 
the  cultii'ator  may  be  run  through  in  different  dufecdons,  and  hand  labor 
thus  be  saved.  If  planted  by  hand,  the  rows  may  be  marked  off  by  a  marker 
or  a  very  coarse  hay-rake,  having  the  teeth  at  the  distance  required  for  the 
rows. 

If  the  stalks  are  to  be  taken  into  the  account,  it  is  found  that  the  stalks  of 
the  small  Northern  com  contain  more  desirable  and  palatable  food  than  the 
large  Southern.    On  analysis,  they  render  a  larger  proportion  of  sugar. 

In  the  fattening  qualities  of  the  .various  species,  there  is  also  a  difference, 
although  experiments  on  this  point  are  not  so  numerous  as  to  be  received  as 
authoritative.  It  is  unquestionably  trae,  however,  that  com  should  be  cooked 
before  it  is  given  to  animals.  From  some  experiments  it  appears  that  three 
bushels  of  meal  cooked  are  equal  to  four  and  a  half  of  hard  com.  This  gives 
a  result  in  value  as  follows :  If  fed  raw,  a  bushel  of  com,  when  made  into 
pork,  is  worth  only  38^  cents ;  if  cooked,  it  is  worth  55  cents.  But  we  have 
often  expressed  our  belief  that  all  sucli  experiments  should  be  received  with 
great  caution.  No  one  experiment  of  this  sort  can  be  relied  upon  for  general 
application.  Hundreds  ought  to  be  made  and  compared  before  any  great 
cbnfidence  can  be  placed  upon  them. 

Corn  is  rich  in  phosphates,  as  already  suggested,  and  hence  it  is  that  great 
eaution  is  necessary  in  feeding  it  to  animab,  and  especially  to  horses.  These 
salts  are  chiefly  appropriated  by  the  bones  and  a  too  free  use  of  them  pro- 
duces diseitto  in  and  about  the  joints. 


roa  tam  pL«noH,  thb  look,  aro  tbi  Ainm.. 
THE  OSAGE  ORANGE. 


Mb.  Editor  :  Almost  every  thing  that  pertains  to  the  interest  of  the  farm- 
ing community  is  spoken  of  in  your  journal,  such  as  the  best  mode  of  obtain- 
ing the  largest  and  most  profitable  crops,  the  best  kinds  of  cattle,  swine, 
horses,  and  poultry,  etc.,  the  best  kinds  of  ploughs,  harrows,  cultivators,  and 
finally,  all  kinds  of  farming  tools,  the  draining  of  swamp  lands,  etc.  If  I 
mistake  not,  your  correspondents  have  never  said  a  word  about  hedging  with 
the  osage  orange  or  any  other  mode  of  fencing  without  rails  or  boards. 
The  great  and  general  study  of  the  prairie  farmer  is  to  contrive  how  to  fence 
his  land  upon  the  large  prairies.  If  some  of  your  correspondents  who  have 
tried  the  osage,  would  give  their  mode  of  culture,  and  circulate  it  through 
your  journal,  it  would  be  a  great  pleasure  to  many  of  us  here  in  this  prairie 
country.        ^  L,  S.  Spknokb. 

Xyws  Wofrlsn  Cb.,  Jowk 
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FOB  TnS  nOVQBf  TBI  LOOM,  IHD  THB  AMTIL. 

A    GIRDLED    TREE    STILL    GROWING. 

Mr. Editor:  Will  you,  or  some  of  your  correspondents,  give  me  an 
explanation  of  the  following? 

In  *my  orchard  is  an  apple-tree,  the  body  of  which  is  about  three  inches 
in  diameter.^  Two  years  ago  I  took  off  most  of  the  top,  and  inserted  scions 
of  other  fruit.  Last  spring,  1854,  I  found  the  mice  had  girdled  the  stem, 
entirely  removing  the  bark  for  at  least  ^ve  inches.  I  placed  earth  about  the 
exposed  portion,  and  left  it  to  die.  I  find  now,  May,  1855,  that  the  tree 
seems  to  be  vigorous,  that  it  made  the  usual  quantity  of  wood  last  season, 
and  that  it  promises  to  bear  fruit  this.  The  wood  from  which  the  bark  was 
removed  is  dry,  and  apparently  dead.  No  roots  have  shot  out  from  the  bark 
above. 

Now  the  query  is.  How  does  the  tree  obtain  nourishment  ?  The  sap  does 
n^t  pass  up  through  the  bark,  nor  through  that  portion  of  the  wood  called 
the  sap,  for  it  is  dry  and  apparently  lifeless.  Can  it  pass  through  the  heart 
of  the  stem !  If  not,  it  must  derive  its  nourishment  solely  from  the  atmos- 
phere, through  the  leaves.  That  it  will  continue  to  live,  I  do  not  expect ; 
bnt  how  has  it  lived  and  thrived  thus  far,  that  is  the  question  ? 

Now,  that  I  may  give  as  much  as  I  receive,  suffer  a  word  of  exhortati<m 
about  young  trees.  Now  is  the  time  especially  to  look  after  and  care  for 
your  fruit-trees.  The  caterpillars  should  be  stirred  up  with  a  long  pole, 
or  some  other  instrument  of  torture.  I  go  for  persecuting  the  ''  varmints.** 
I  think  intolerance  may  better  be  expended  upon  these  pests  than  upon 
fiveigners  of  our  own  species. 

He  who  has  but  few  trees  can  easily  keep  them  clean.  He  who  has  many 
can  still  better  afford  it 

Toung  trees  should  be  washed  at  least  twice  daring  the  season.  First,  let 
the  scraper  pass  around  with  his  saw  and  pruniug-knife,  removing  all  moss, 
dead  bark,  suckers,  and  limbs  which  interlace  or  injure  ethers.  Then  let  a 
wash  of  soft  soap  and  water,  about  one  pint  to  a  pailful,  be  applied  with  a 
sponge,  and  the  work  is  done.  A  few  dry  ashes  about  the  roots  will  annoy 
the  insects,  and  promote  the  growth  of  the  tree.  R.  B.  H. 


MEXICAN    GUANO. 

The  opinions  of  Dr.  Jackson  and  Dr.  Hayes,  of  Massachusetts,  given  below 
in  respect  to  the  subject  of  our  title,  coincides  exactly  with  what  we  have 
many  times  stated  to  friends  who  have  made  personal  inquiry  of  .us  in  rela- 
tion to  it    The  extract  is  taken  from  a  Boston  exchange : 

"  Dr.  A.  A.  Hayes,  State  Assayer,  said  the  resources  for  supplying  the 
waste  incident  to  'culture,  are  not  abundant  We  have  not  the  seasonable 
rains  of  England,  and  can  not  draw  our  rules  from  the  method.  Lands  do 
not  run  out.  They  have  not  time  to  recuperate  the  soil  by  means  of  decom- 
posing rocks.  The  time  is  too  ^hort,  unless  «we  make  up  the  supply  by  arti- 
ficial means. 


28  -  SAFFRON. 

There  is  a  new  variety  of  guano  found  on  the  Bird  Islands,  db  the  Atlan- 
tic side  of  South  America.  The  proportion  of  phosphate  of  lime  in  this  is 
very  large,  60  per  cent  of  the  whole. 

He  had  no  confidence  in  the  ammoniacal  contents  of  Peruvian  guano. 
This  guano  from  the  Atlantic  side  furnishes  a  much  larger  quantity  of  phos- 
phate than  the  Peruvian.  ' 

No  manure  can  compare  with  barn-yard  manure,  weight  for  weight,  in 
equal  states  of  dryness. 

This  guano,  used  in  compost,  offers  a  resource  long  needed.  It  may  be 
used  by  sowing  it  upon  the  snow  and  allowing  it  to  find  its  plac^. 

Dr.  0.  T.  Jackson,  of  Boston,  said  he  had  some  practical  knowledge  of  this 
new  kind  of  guano.  It  is  rich  in  phosphates.  Some  specimens  contain  am- 
monia. 

The  action  of  manures  is  quickened  by  rendering  them  soluble;  but  if 
they  are  made  soluble  too  suddenly  they  are  washed  away. 

Nature  disengages  potash  slowly  from  feldspar.  We  must  learn  a  lesson 
from  this.  Leached  ashes  are  about  as  good  as  guano.  Ashes  is  what  we 
know  as  once  the  saline  matter  of  plants. 

Leached  ashes  operate  almost  as  favorably  as  unleached  ashes.  Theresa 
a  large  proportion  of  phosphates  and  silicates  in  them.  He  was. surprised  to 
see  fish  neglected  and  thrown  away  in  so  many  places.  Dr.  Hare  had  a 
method  of  dipping  fish  into  a  mixture  of  sulphuric  acid  and  water.  There 
was  no  smell  from  them,  and  when  dry  he  would  grind  them  up,  and  make 
a  guano,  without  depending  on  the  birds.  * 

He  would  put  on  guano  both  ways ;  would  plough  in  a  part  and  harrow 
in  a  part.  Barn-yard  manure  retains  moisture.  If  the  season  is  moist,  the 
use  of  guano  is  of  more  avail.  This  may  account  for  some  of  the  discrepancy 
in  the  reports  about  the  use  of  guano. 

He  would  join  his  friend,  Df.  Hayes,  in  recQmmending  this  Mexican  guano 
to  be  put  in  compost" 
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SAFFRON. 

Tras  article  comes  to  us  from  the  East  It  is  highly  prized  in  Europe.  I 
remember  that,  in  my  youth,  saffron  .was  very  dear  in  Poland,  a  pound  cost- 
ing ninety  francs,  or  sixteen  dollars.  But  industrious  France  engaged  in  this 
trade,  and  commenced  the  cultivation  of  this  plant :  and  throughout  the 
environs  of  Pithivier,  in  the  department  of  Loirret,  whence  it  was  sent  into  . 
Poland  and  was  sold  for  that  of  the  East,  althongh  it  had  less  strength,  on 
account  of  the  cheapness  of  the  price  for  which  it  was  sold. 

In*  1834,  in  France,  I  examined  the  mode  in  which  this  was  cultivated, 
and  here  note  the  results  which  I  then  obtained. 

Saffron  is  that  portion  of  the  corolla  termed  the  ray,  and  is  cultivated  by 
transplanting  the  tuber.  It  requires  an  argiJlacious,  marly  soil,  and  should 
be  cultivated  without  being  manured.  The  tubers  are  planted  at  a  distance  of 
ten  fingers,  and  three  fingers  in  depth.  They  produce  a  stem  which  after  two 
months  produces  a  flower,  and  of  the  ray  petals  of  this  flower  the  saffron  con- 
sists.   The  petals  are  plucked  and  are  collected  in  a  sieve,  and  then  dried  in 
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the  shade,  as  the  rays  of  the  sun  disBipate  their  Btreogth.  After  the  safiron 
IB  gathered,  the  stems  are  dug  up  without  breaking  them.  The  vines  are 
then  cleaned  and  preserved  for  the  next  year.  They  should  be  kept  in  a  dry 
and  warm  place  where  thefe  is  no  odor. 

After  the  saffron  is  gathered,  the  flower  and  stems  are  cut  off  near  the 
ground,  and  the  plant  is  left  to  vegetate  until  the  next  year,  without  any 
other  care  than  that  of  keeping  it  free  from  weeds ;  and  it  will  produce  a 
crop  in  the  second  year,  and  even  in  the  third,  as  good  as  in  the  first. 

Saffron  should  be  planted  in  April,  and  the  harvesting  is  in  September. 
The  land  used  for  tnis  plant,  after  three  years,  should  be  cultiyated  with 
other  crops  for  six  years. 

The  petals  of  the  flower  should  be  dried  by  being  spread  upon  a  table 
covered  with  a  white  doth. 

The  saffron  of  France  was  sold  in  1828  at  forty  francs,  or  eight  dollars,  a 
pound.  In  1850,  when  the  product  was  very  much  increased,  it  was  not 
worth  more  than  twenty-five  francs,  or  five  dollars,  a  pound.  It  is  inferior  to 
that  from  the  East,  but  has  the  same  properties. 

I  have  seen  and  examined  the  saffron  produced  in  the  State  of  New-Tork. 
It  is  deficient  in  sweetness  i^nd  in  odor,  compared  with  the  French.  This 
difference  is  probably  the  result  of  a  different  kind  of  cultivation. 

Saniewski  Fxuz. 

[The  above  was  tranaUted  from  the  French  manuscript  by  the  editor.] 
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Mbssbs.  Editors  : '  The  winter  commenced  with  a  heavy  snow-storm  on  the 
dd  oi  December,  which  fell  about  two  feet  deep^  and  made  beautiful  sleigh* 
bg  till  the  last  days  of  the  month.  From  about  the  2dth  of  December  till 
the  12th  of  January,  the  ground  was  generally  bare,  when  the  snow  again 
M.  February  was  the  coldest,  stormiest  February  since  my  memory.  I^om 
my  record  I  find,  Feb.  6th,  mercury  down  22  degrees  below  zero,  and  the 
snow  about  two  feet  deep.  March  was  an  uncommonly  cold,  stormy  month, 
and  the  first  week  in  April  nearly  as  cold  as  mid-winter.  The  weather 
moderated  toward  the  middle,  with  uncommon  hard  showers.  May  came 
cold  and  wet,  and  remained  so  till  about  the  Idth,  when  it  became  dry,  and 
seriously  dry,  till  the  last  of  the  month,  with  a  frost  about  every  other  night, 
but  not  hard  enough  to  do  much  damage.  June  came  in  cold,  with  a  fine 
rain  on  the  2d  and  dd ;  and  now,  June  the  6th,  there  is  an  appearance  of  a 
great  storm,  with  weather  rather  cold  for  this  season. 

From  the  great  amount  of  sleighing,  the  farmers  and  lumbermen  had  a 
fine  chance  to  draw  their  produce  to  market,  and  to  get  in  a  larger  stock  of 
logs  than  any  year  for  ten  years  previous.  Every  mill  is  crowded.  The 
price  of  lumber  down  the  Susquehanna  is  lower  than  last  year,  namely,  $12 
per  thousap.d,  or  $2  lower  than  last  year.  Hemlock  lumber  from  td  to  $4 
lower,  namely,  from  $5  to  $6  per  thousand.  Shingles,  good,  $18  per  thou* 
sand ;  and  square  timber  worth  tot  enough  to  pay  for  running,  although 
more  run  than  ever  before  in  one  year. 

Of  the  crops,  wheat  and  rye  are  generally  fine,  so  far.  Rye  is  very  promis- 
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ing.  Of  winter  wheat,  there  was  bot  little  sown,  in  coneequence  of  the 
ravages  of  the  wheat-fij  {ast  year.  A  few  fields  of  oats  and  barley  begin  to 
appear,  and  look  well ;  but  a  majority  of  oats  is  only  now  up,  in  consequence 
of  the  oold,  dry  weather  last  month.  A  large  amount  of  oats  sown.  Com 
is  generally  up,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  fields  on  the  high  hills;  and, 
considering  the  season,  it  appears  well,  and  an  unusually  large  quantity  is 
planted.  In  consequence  of  the  very  high  price  of  grain  for  the  last  year, 
there  has  been  an  uncommon  amount  of  grain  put  in  the  ground.  A  few 
meadows  and  pastures  are  good,  but  many  are  injured  by  the  late  dry,  cold 
weather,  and  a  large  amount  of  grass-seed  did  not  come  up  last  year.  We 
find  it  is  useless  to  sow  clover,  except  in  very  dry  ground,  on  the  account  of 
its  freezing  out  in  winter. 

I  have  reason  to  believe  that  cattle  and  produce  are  dearer  and  scarcer 
than  before  in  twelve  years.  Wheat  at  $2.50,  but  no  more  for  sale ;  rye, 
•1.26  ;  corn,  from  $1.25  to  $1.60 ;  oats,  from  06  to  70  cts  ;  potatoes,  from 
15  to  87  cts — have  been  $1,  and  now  rising  again  ;  hay,  from  $12  to  $20 
per  ton  ;  butter, from  18  to  22  cts.  per  pound;  common  working  oxen,  per 

Joke,  from  $126  to  $160,  and  common  horses  $160  per  head ;  xows,  from 
26  to  $40  per  head.  R.  HowxLU 

Nichols,  TSoga  Co.,  N;  T.,  June  eth,  1856. 
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Wb  recently  published  a  few  directions  on  this  subject,  which  seemed  to 
us  important  One  who  seems  to  be  versed  in  the  subject,  as  a  practical 
painter,  makes  other  suggestions,  in  the  Indiana  Farmer,  which  we  are  dis- 
posed to  indors^.  He  says  :  '*  It  is  not  easy  matter  for  some  painters  who 
pretend  to  considerable  experience  in  their  art,  to  paint  the  interior  of  a  house 
in  improper  manner.  White  lead  and  oil,  mixed  as  for  outside  use,  will  dry, 
it  IS  true,  and  preserve  the  wood-work ;  but  before  three  months,  the  paint 
will  become  almost  yellow,  and  have  exactly  the  appearance  of  being  smoked. 
This  is  not  the  case  with  external  painting,  because  the  light  and  air  bleach 
the  paint  precisely  as  it  does  linen  or  cotton  cloth  when  exposed  in  a  similar 
way. 

To  paint  white  in  the  interior  of  a  house,  very  little  linseed  oil  should  be 
used,  except  what  the  white  lead  was  at  first  ground  in.  Spirits  of  turpen- 
tine should  be  the  principal  fluid  used  to  n  ix  the  paint,  Japan  being  added 
in  small  quantity  as  a  dryer.  The  first  coat,  or  "  priming,"  should  be  mixed 
with  linseed  oil  alone,  being  well  rubbed  down  when  dry,  with  sand  paper. 
Two  coats  sliould  afterwards  be  put  on  with  the  turpentine  alone,  the  last 
coat  being  rather  the  thickest. 

To  make  a  very  handsome  white  finish,  for  parlors  and  other  nice  rooms, 
after  putting  the  paint  on  veiy  carefully,  Gum  Demar  varnish  should  be  put 
on  over  all.  This  makes  a  beautiful  gloss,  and  keeps  the  paint  of  a  brilliant 
white  all  the  time.  Should  the  paint  become  dirty,  it  can  be  washed  off  as 
easily  as  a  pane  of  glass,  using  nothing  but  warm  water,  as  strong  soap 
destroys  the  varnish.  Every  house-builder  desiring  a  permanent,  brilliant 
white  finibh  to  his  rooms,  should  use  this  varnish.  It  answers  a  very  good 
purpose  to  mix  it  in  with  the  iasl  <x)at  of  paint,  making  a  much  handsomer 
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fiaiali  than  when  not  used  at  all,  but  much  the  best  way  is  to  give  the  entire 
work  a  coat  of  the  varnish  afcer  the  painting  is  ^nisthed  and  partially  dty. 

Kitchens  should  be  painted  a  light  slate  or  lead  eolor,  made  by  mixiog  a 
flimall  quantity  of  lampblack  with  the  white  lead;  particularlv  the  doors, 
maDtel-pieces,  and  wash-boards.  The  floors  of  porches  and  kitchens  may  be 
painted  with  the  same  material,  or  they  will  look  pleasant  and  cheerful  if 
yellow  ochre  is  used,  ground  up  with  linseed  oil  and  Japan. 

In  putting  on  green  paint,  slate  color  should  first  be  used  as  a  priming, 
two  coats  of  the  green  being  added  afterwards.  Paris  green  makes  the 
brightest  color,  and  must  be  carefully  ground  in  oil,  adding  Japan  as  a  dryer. 
Chrome  green  makes  the  deepest  and  must  permanent  color,  and  white  lead  is 
lued  to  temper  the  paint  to  the  proper  hue. — OMo  Farmer  and  ffarUetUiurisi. 
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We  doubt  very  much  whether  any  artificial  process  can  be  as  successful  as 
that  designed  by  the  Author  of  nature.  Our  wisdom  is  not  wise  enough,  in 
our  judgment,  to  criticise  Omniscience.  But  sometimes,  for  specific  purposes, 
•  the  second-best  mode  is  then  and  there  desirable.  We  have  made  this^sug- 
gostion  elsewhere,  in  reference  to  the  treatment  of  trees  and  other  vegetable 
growths,  and  would  apply  it  here  to  the  subject  of  our  title.  Still  we  can 
conceive  that  in  certain  cases  the  advice  of  a  correspondent  of  ih^^ountry 
OttUleman  may  be  worthy  of  attentioti.    He  says : 

**  Among  all  the  various  ways  for  raising  calves,  described  by  your  correspond- 
ents,  there  seems  to  be  none  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  cheese  dairy-man.  The 
fiumer  keeping  thirty-two  cows,  should  he  able  to  raise  some  half-dozen  calves 
annually  from  the  best  milkers  in  his  herd,  to  supply  the  place  of  those  failing 
from  old  age  and  casoalities  of  various  kinds,  and  to  improve  his  dairy  stock  at 
a  coat  somewhere  near  the  value  of  the  animal  when  matured.  The  idea  of 
raising  stock  to  supply  our  wants  by  feeding  calves  for  three  or  four  months 
on  new  milk,  either  from  the  pail  or  at  the  teat,  is  to  say  the  least,  9imply 
absurd.  One  gallon  of  milk  makes  a  pound  of  cheese  worth  to  the  producer 
ten  cents,  or  the  same  value  if  made  into  butter.  A  calf  requires  two  gallons 
per  day,  equal  to  twenty  cents.  Three  weeks'  feed  at  this  rate  amounts  to 
as  mudi  as  the  calf  may  be  expected  to  bring  at  four  months  age.  There  is 
then  a  loss  of  twenty  cents  per  day  for  the  remaining  two  or  Uiree  months 
that  they  are  fed,  amounting  to  a  loss  of  at  least  eight  dollars  each  the  first 
leason.  In  a  butter  dairy  the  skim  or  sour  milk  may  be  fed  perhaps.  Un- 
less there  is  some  cheaper  method  to  be  practised,  we  can  never  render  our 
dty  heef-eatere  any  relief. 

My  method  is  as  follows,  and  calves  may  and  have  been  raised  by  it  that 
were  very  far  above  the  average,  even  of  good  lots,  at  four  months.  Take 
the  calf  from  the  cow  at  three  days  old,  and  l^rn  it  t6  drink ;  it  will  learn 
(ar  easier  then,  than  at  any  time  after ;  feed  new  milk  twice  a  day  for  two 
weeks,  and  once  a  day  one  week  longer.  At  two  weeks  begin  feeding  once 
A  day,  and  in  a  week  more  twice  a  day,  porridge^  made  of  three  to  four 
quarts  of  sweet  whey  and  one  pint  of  meal,  of  a  mixtare  in  nearly  equal 
parts  of   oats,  buckwheat,  com,  and  rye. '    Cook  as  if  for  one  of  the 
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human  family.  The  cost  of  one  quart  of  this  meal,  (daily  mess  for  each) 
may  4)0  three  cents,  which  is  all  the  value  they  consume,  the  whey  being 
of  too  little  value  to  make  any  account  of.  Give  this  feed  four  nionths, 
and  continue  the  whey  a  month  longer,  always  with  a  good  bite  of 
grass,  tender  and  sweet,  and  no  fears  need  be  entertained  for  the  result. 
The  first  winter  give  warm  shelter,  good  hay,  and  one  pint  of  oats  each,  daily; 
and  my  word  for  it,  you  will  never  be  ashamed  to  have  a  neighbor  call  and 
look  at  your  young  stocL" 
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We  have  seen  a  working  model  of  this  useful  machine,  invented  by  Mr. 
T.  S.  Steadman,  of  Holley,  N.  Y.,  in  the  possession  of  our  neighbor  of  the 
Genesee  Farmer,  and  were  exceedingly  pleased  with  its  operation.  The  en- 
graving well  represents  its  appearance. 

*'It  is  drawn  by  one  horse,  which  walks  outside  of  the  part  of  the  field  in- 
tended to  be  harvested.  Turning  continually  to  the  right,  it  cuts  equally  as 
well  when  turning  a  corner  as  when  going  straight  ahead.  The  seed  heads 
are  gathered  by  the  comb,  cut  off  by  Uie  revolving  knives,  and  by  a  self-rak- 
ing apparatus  attached,  thrown  to  the  rear  end  of  the  box.  By  detaching  the 
intermediate  gearing  wheel,  it  is  immediately  converted  into  a  three-wheeled 
wagon  and  can  be  driven  wherever  wished.  By  pressing  down  one  or  both 
of  the  levers  shown  on  the  rear  end  of  the  box,  one  or  both  sides  of  the  comb 
and  cutter  may  be  lowered  or  elevated  at  pleasure.  The  peculiarity  of  the 
machine  is  that  it  cuts  and  saves  only  the  heads  of  the  grain  or  seed,  and  by 
an  extra  pair  of  wheels,  it  can  be  applied  to  the  gathering  and  harvesting  of 
any  kind  of  grain  or  grass  seed.  It  will  cut  from  eight  to  twelve  acres  per 
day  with  ease.  All  the  bolts  in  the  machine  are  in  sight  with  but  one  ex- 
ception, and  any  common  blacksmith  or  mechanic  can  repair  it,  if  by  acci- 
dent it  should  get  out  of  order." 
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From  th^  same  source  as  the  preceding,  we  have  obtained  an  engraving 
of  this  efficient  impleoient,  the  description  being  taken  from  the  American 
Farmer.     In  that  journal  Mr.  Edward  Stabler,  a  correspondent/  says  : 

""  We  have  had  it  in  use  several  years,  and,  as  now  improved  in  the  mode 
of  discharging  the  hay,  I  consider  it  not  only  a  labor-saving,  but  also  a  time- 
saving  machine. 

**  As  originally  made,  (for  the  plan  of  which  I  was  indebted  to  a  friend  in 
New-Jersey,)  the  rope  was  fastened  to  the  upper  end  of  the  handle ;  and 
although  the  hay  was  raised  equally  well,  it  wa3  found  tedious  and  laborious 
to  work  the  trip  cord ;  and  very  difficult,  if  not  impracticable,  to  discharge 
the  hay  when  and  where  desired  on  the  mow.  In  this  way  its  operation  was 
not  at  all  satisfactory, 

''  By  attaching  the  rope  to  the  handle,  six  or  eight  inches  from  the  head 
piece,  instead  of  the  upper  end,  and  passing  it  along  the  handle,  under  the 
trigger,  at  this  point  a  slight  jerk  of  the  trip  cord  held  by  the  man  on  the 
wagon,  instantly  changes  the  fulcrum — of  course  the  position  of  the  fork*— 
and  the  hay  falls.  .  The  trip  cord  also  serves  to  pull  back  the  fork  to  the  wagon. 

*'  I  am  thus  particular  in  describing  both  fixtures,  as  many  inquiries  have 
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been  made,  and  perhaps  by  some  wbo  use  the  original  plan.    A  mere  trifle 
in  cost  will  add  the  improvement,  and,  as  I  think,  nearly  double  its  value. 

**  The  *  tackle '  is  attached  to  the  peak  of  the  rafters,  and  directly  over  the 
centre  of  the  hay  mow  ;  the  fall  rope  passes  under  and  near  the  rafter,  to  a 
guide  pulley  fastened  to  the  upper  end  of  the  door  post,  down  by  the  side  of 
the  post  to  within  a  foot  of  the  floor,  and  through  another  guide  pulley ;  to 
this  end  of  the  rope  is  attached  a  swingle  tree,  or  hook,  as  may  be  most  con- 
venient in  working  A  horse  or  yoke  of  oxen. 

**  If  properly  managed,  the  fork  will  readily  raise  from  four  to»six  hundred 
weight  of  hay  at  a  time  (while  a  hand  fork  is  moving  the  tenth  part  of  it, 
perhaps;)  and  when  high  enough  the  horse  stops.  A  hand  or  two  on  the 
mow  with  forks,  sway  it  backwards  and  forwards,  to  give  an  impulse  in  the 
desired  direction,  when  the  trip  cord,  by  tha  strength  of  a  finger,  throws  it 
instantly  in  a  cornpact  layer,  as  taken  from  the  wagon.  Considerably  more 
hay  can  thus  be  mowed  in  a  given  space,  with  comparatively  little  manual 
labor,  fewer  hands,  and  in  a  third  or  fourth  of  the  time. 

Very  respectfully,  Edward  Stabler. 

"  Head  of  tough  scantling,  3^  by  4  inches,  3  feet  3  inches  long,  with  bands 
at  ends. 

"  Handle  8}  by  4  inches,  3  feet  long,  inserted  at  right  angles,  and  braced 
with  3  iron  plates  i  by  1^  inches. 

"  Steel  prongs  i  inches  square  at  shoulder,  set  angularly  in  the  head,  and 
tapered  to  the  point,  22  inches  long  clear  of  head,  with  screws  and  nuts  at 
back  end. 

**  As  the  handfe  does  not  raise  vertically,  the  prongs  should  curve  upwards  / 
considerably,  so  as  to  resist  the  hay. 

"The  trigger  is  very  simple — an  iron  pin  ^  inch  diameter,  bent  at  right 
angles,  one  end  driven  into  the  handle,  projecting  an  inch,  and  ranging  down 
the  handle  about  2^  inches.  A  curved  iron  strap  with  an  eye,  and  confined 
at  the  op{)osite  side  by  a  small  staple,  passes  over  the  rope,  and  the  other  end 
bent  parallel  with  the  pin  ;  a  small  ring  attached  to  the  trip  cord  slips  over 
both ;  the  tension  of  the  rope'while  hoisting,  effectually  fastens  it,  until  the 
cord  pulls  off  the  ring." 


CHEAP  COMPOST  FOR  CORN. 

Having  received  the  credit  for  two  years  past,  of  having  as  good  corn  as 
any  in  our  neighborhood,  and  attributing  our  success  mainly  to  the  use  of  a 
single  handful  of  cheap  compost^  dropped  in  each  hill  before  planting  the  corn, 
we  give  you  a  statement  as  to  how  we  form  it.. 

Supposing  a  load  to  contain  twenty-five  bushels,  we  take  two  loads  of 
muck  manure  from  our  hog-yard,  one  load  of  wood-ashes,  and  three  bushels 
plaster  Paris.  Work  the  parts  thoroughly  together  with  a  hoe  or  shovel. 
Our  corn-ground  having  received  u  coating  of  manure  before  being  ploughed, 
the  harrow  follows  the  plough  lengthwise  of  the  furrows  until  the  surface  is 
well  pulverized.  We  mark  one  way  for  the  hills  with  the  shallow  furrow  of 
the  plough,and  Uien  draw  a  chain  the  other  way,  which  shows  the  place  for  each 
hill.  The  compost  gives  the  corn  a  good  start,  and  the  manurn  helps  it  out 
We  have  also,  for  the  last  two  or  three  years  past,  soaked  our  set-d-corn  in  a 
strong  solution  of  tobacco-Water,  and  have  not  been  troubled  much  with 
worms.  Let  it  remain  in  the  solution  from  twelve  to  twenty-fuur  hours. 
— Country  Gentltman. 
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TRAPPINa  GRUBS  AND  CUTWORMS. 

Thb  following  DOYoI  method  of  getting  rid  of  these  occapants  of  a  oorn- 
6eM,  was  adopted  hy  a  correspondent  of  the  Michigan  Farmer : 

He  planted  his  corn  on  a  clover  sod  plowed  in  in  spring.    While  planting 
he  found  plenty  of  the  small  grubs.    The  com  was  planted  about  the  20th 
of  May,  and  as  soon  as  it  came  up  they  commenced  their  mischief.  Knowing 
no  reliable  or  certain  ^ay  of  saving  the  corn,  he  concluded  to  trap  them. 
For  this  purpose  he  took  a  round  stick  three  or  four  feet  long,  and  about 
two  inches  in  diameter,  and,  malting  one  end  sharp,  and  taking  two  rows  at 
a  time,  he  made  from  two  to  four  holes,  four  or  five  inches  deep,  in  or  close 
by  ever/  hill.     Afcer  fixing  ^veral  rows  in  this  way,  he  waited  to  see  the 
re&ult.    On  examination,  he  found  that  almost  every  hole  had  6ne  or  more 
worms  in  it    In  one  hole  he  counted  as  many  as  six.    He  then  went  over 
the  whole  field  in  the  same  way,  and  the  result  was  that  hardly  a  hill  of  com 
was  destroyed  after  the  holes  were  made,  while  his  neighbor's  corn  just  over 
the  f<poe,  which  was  on  ground  plowed  very  early,  was  more  than  half  cut 
off  with  the  worms.     ^*  It  might  be  supposed,"  says  C.  Q.,  ^  that  when  the 
fellows  fell  into  the  traps,  they  would  bore  into  the  side  and  escape ;  but  on 
watching  them  I  found  they  would  try  to  climb  up  the  side,  but  the  sides 
bein^  smooth  they  always  fell  back  again,  when  about  twenty-four  hours  of 
suQ&hine  and  starvation  would  put  an  end  to  them.    They  usually  commit 
th^  depredations  in  the  night,  and  while  crawling  around  to  find  the  corn 
ihey  tumble  in."    An  additional  recommendation  of  this  method  is,  that  the 
birds  will  not  pull  up  the  corn,  when  they  find  plenty  of  prub  already  pro- 
vided for  them. 


FARINA. 

Thk  following  account  of  the  manufacture  of  Farina  is  from  Warren^s 
*  Para  on  the  Amazon."  It  should  be  remarked  that  the  article  so  much  in 
Qse  in  this  country  as  an  article  of  food,  under  the  name  of  *'  Hecker's  Farina,** 
is  not  the  Farina  of  South- America,  but  is  manufactured  from  wheat : 

**  The  vegetable  {Jatreph  amanihol)  from  which  the  farina  is  made.  Is,  in 
its  natural  state,  considered  quite  poisonous,  and  is  entirely  unfit  for  the  pui^ 
pose  of  nutrition.  The  means,  therefore,  by  which  its  perni<;ious  qualities  are 
expelled,  and  the  nutritious  principle  retained,  must  be  always  regarded  as  a 
most  extraordinary  and  valuable  discovery. 

The  plant  is  a  native  of  Brazil,  and  was  known  to  the  natives  on  their  first 
intercourse  with  white  n&en.  No  other  vegetable,  not  even  wheat,  posaesaea 
an  equal  degree  of  nutriment,  and,  together  with  bananas  and  wild  meat, 
constitutes  tbe  principal  item  of  the  ^native  Brazilian's  bill  of  fare.  The 
farina  is  made  from  the  root,  which  is  first  rasped  with  a  piece  of  indented 
wood,  until  it  is  reduced  to  pulpy  consistence.  The  juice  is  then  effectually 
expressed  in  the  following  singular  manner  :  Large  circular  baskets  of  plaited 
rashes  are  filled  with  the  raspings  of  the  mandioca  root,  and  then  suspended 
from  the  branches  of  the  trees.  By  means  of  a  considerable  weight  of  stones 
fittteiied  beneath)  the  rushes  are  drawn  tightly  together,  and  meet  of  the 
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liquid  sqneeied  oat    After  this,  the  pulpj  subetance  is  exposed  on  skins  to  the 
rajt  of  the  sun,  for  the  purpose  of  evaporating  all  the  remaining  moisture* 

The  juice  being  at  length  entirely  expressed,  the  pulp  is  placed  on  large 
earthenware  pans,  and  stirred  over  a  hot  fire  until  it  granulates;  it  ia  then 
put  up  in  baskets  for  use." 


COST  OF  RAISING  WHEAT,  CORN,  Eia 

The  next  volume  of  ibe  New-York  Agricultural  Tran$acHons  will  contahi 
a  detailed  farm  account  of  Mr.  William  Juhnson,  near  Qeneva,  from  which  we 
father  the  following  interesting  items  in  regard  to  the  coet  of  raising 
differentcrops  the  last  season.  His  statement  is  published  in  the  Journal  of 
the  State  Society  for  the  present  montb^  and  shows  very  creditably  the 
order  and  method  of  Mr.  J.'s  agricultural  operations. 

The  farm  contains  eight  acres  of  tillable  land  divided  into  nine  lots,  num- 
bered from  one  upwards,  and  accurate  account  kept  with  each.  The  soil  is 
a  dry  loam,  with  a  clay  subsoil,  pretty  uniform  throughout  the  farm.  Each 
crop  is  charged  with  the  interest  on  the  value  of  the  land  producing  it,  and 
with  all  the  labor  and  material  used  in  its  production.  Of  wheat  six  acree 
was  sown,  thp  whole  expense  was  1 122.40  ;  the  product  was  120  bushels  or 
21  bushels  per  acre ;  this  makes  its  cost  per  bushel  a  trifle  over  97  cents. 
But  deducting  the  value  of  the  straw,  estimated  at  $18,  we  make  the  cost  of 
the  wheat  but  83  cents  per  bushel.  It  was  sold  at  tl.81,  leaving  a  fair 
margin  for  profit  at  either  figures.  But  at  the  price  of  wheat  for  many  yeara 
past  the  profit  would  have  been  little  or  nothing. 

Eight  acres  of  barley  cost  $102.20  and  produced  284  bushels,  or  35f 
bushels  per  acre.  It  cost  very  nearly  37  cents,  and  sold  for  $1.00  per  bushel. 
This  produ<;ed  a  grt*ater  per  cent  of  pi-olit  ihan  the  wheat,  as  we  believe  it 
generally  has,  for  a  series  of  yeanu 

Ten  acres  of  corn,  on  clover  sod,  cost  $153.26.  The  product  was  410 
bushels  of  corn,  and  $60  worth  of  corn  stalks.  Mr.  Johnson  states  the  cost 
of  raising  the  com  at  d7|>  cents  p^r  bushel,  but  if  we  deduct  the  value  of 
the  stalks  from  the  whole  expense,  it  makes  the  cost  of  the  corn  but  22f 
cents  per  bushel.  We  should  be  glad  of  some  explanation  from  Mr.  J.  on 
this  point,  as  the  value  of  the  stalks  and  straw  may  have  been  allowed  to 
balance  some  part  of  the  expenses  not  indicated* 

Ten  cows  are  \e^i  upon  the  farm,  yielding  an  average  of  210  pounds  of 
buttei^  each.  Mr.  J.  estimates  the  product  of  each  cow  worth  about  $54,  and 
the  cost  of  keeping  $26.85.  It  cost  12|  cents  per  pound  to  make  butter,  on 
Elmwood  farm,  and  we  think  it  can  not  be  sold  for  less  anywhere  with  much 
profit  His  pork,  killed  at  9^  months  old,  fed  on  milk  and  fattened  with 
com,  costs  5  cents  per  poiud.  ^he  balance  over  expenses  on  the  whole  farm, 
for  last  year  was  $953.42. 

Mr.  Johnson  practises  the  following  system  of  rotation.  First,  com,  to  which 
is  applied  all  theunfermented  manure  he  can  get  The  next  spring  it  is 
sown  with  barley  at  the  rate  of  2^  bushels  of  seed  to  the  acre,  then  sown  to 
wheat  in  the  fall,  with  a  top-dressing  of  fine  manure,  of  about  six  loads  to 
the  acre.  The  following  spring  it  is  sown  with  eight  quarts  of  clover-seed 
and  four  qnarta  of  timothy,  with  one  bushel  of  plaster  per  acroi  when  it  le 
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allowed  to  remam  three  jean  in  grass.  The  usual  produet  is  55  bushels  of 
<»rn,  dO  of  barley,  aad  from  ^0  to  dO  of  wheat,  per  acre.  The  manure  is  all 
kept  under  cover,  and  a  regular  Bj&tem  of  underdraining  is  boLug  carried  out 
Sttral  NeuhTofker. 


KATURAJi  HISTOBT  OF  THE  LOOUSTL 

» 

The  following  information  concernioe  the  habits  of  the  seventeen-year 
locust,  given  by  a  writer  in  the  Boston  Advertiser,  will  be  found  interesting 
at  the  present  time  : 

^The  locust^s  favorite  resort  is  that  of  a  copse  of  young  and  rather  thin 
oak  wood,  where  the  soil  is  rather  soft  and  light  They  are  first  discovered 
in  the  ground  near  the  surface,  in  the  form  of  a  large  white  grub  or  worm^ 
and  s  quarter  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  Where  or  in  what  mode  they  pass 
through  the  chrysalis  state,  and  become  fully  invested  with  wings  and  other 
members,  I  do  not  know;  but  they  are  soqn  fpund  in  vast  numbers,  and  in 
a  full  chorus  of  sonorous  voices,  among  the  branches  of  the  small  trees. 
They  have  a  distinctly  marked  W  found  on  the  back.  In  this  stage  of  their 
li^es  they  do  not  seem  to  feed.  On  openinfi^  one,  the  body  appears  to  be  a 
mere  hollow  shell,  without  any  feeding  or  digesting  organs.  They  continue 
in  this  state,  I  believe,  about  six  weeks  or  two  months. 

Shortly  before  their  disappearance,  many  of  the  small  twigs  of  the  young 
oaks  appear  to  be  girdled  and  parti^ly  cut  off,  and  hang  suspended  from  the 
extremity  of  the  branches.  The  leaves  turn  red  as  when  touched  by  frost 
in  autumn.  On  examination  these  twigs  appear  io  be' sawed  about  two 
thirds  off  and  girdled,  so  that — the  circulation  of  sap  being  cut  off— it  soon 
dies,  and  probably  falls  to  the  ground  duHng  the  ensuing  winter  by  the  action 
ef  wind,  rain  and  snow. 

The  general  belief  is  that  by  a  curious  and  remarkable  instinct,  the  in- 
sect is  led  to  deposit  its  eggs  in  some  secure  mode  upon  these  small  twigs, 
aad  then  thus  partially  to  sever  them  from  the  parent  stock,  so  that  by  their 
fall  the  eggs  shall  be  borne  gently  and  safely  to  the  ground,  into  whose  bo- 
som they  are  in  some  form  received  and  cherished,  to  reappear  in  the  form 
of  the  full-grown  locust,  after  the  lapse  of  seventeen  years.  I  am  not  aware 
that  this  fact  of  the  deposit  of  eggs  upon  the  falling  twig  has  been  verified 
by  actual  observation ;  it  is  one  of  the  points  which  require  careful  exami- 
nation.^ 


PROGRESS   OF  CrVILIZATIOlf. 


In  a  lecture  On  what  he  has  seen  abroad,  Wendell  Phiilipa  obsefves.: 
*^  In  Italy,  you  will  see  a  man  breaking  up  his  land  with  two  cowa,  and 
the  root  of  a  tree  for  a  plough,  while  he  is  dressed  in  skins  with  the  hair  on. 
In  Borne,  Vienna,  and  Dresden,  if  you  hire  a  man  to  saw  wood,  he  does  not 
bring  a  horse  along.  He  never  had  one,  or  his  father  before  him.  He 
puts  one  end  of  the  saw  against  the  ground,  and  the  other  on  hia  breast,  and, 
taking  the  wood  in  hia  hand,  ruU  against  the  saw.    It  is  a  solemn  fiaot,  that 
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in  Florence,  a  city  filled  wiUi  the  triumph  of  art,  there  is  not  a  single  auger^ . 
and  if  a  carpenter  would  bore  a  bole,  he  does  it  with  a  red  hot  poker ! 
This  results  not  from  the  want  of  industry,  but  of  sagacity  of  thought 
The  people  are  by  no  means  idle.  They  toil  early  and  late,  men,  women, 
and  children,  with  an  ipdustry  tbat  shames  labor-saving  Yankees.  Thus  he 
makes  labor,  that  the  poor  must  live.  In  Rome,  charcoal  is  principally  used 
for  fuel,  and  you  will  see  a  string  of  twenty  mules,  bringing  little  sacks  of  it 
upon  their  backs,  when  one '  mule  could  draw  all  of  it  in  a  cant.  .  But  the 
charcoal  vender  never  had  a  cart,  and  so  he  keeps  his  mules  and  feeds  them. 
Thb  is  from  no  want  of  industry,  but  there  is  no  competition. 

A  Yankee  always  looks  haggard  and  nervous,  as  though  he  were  chasing 
a  dollar.  With  us,  money  is  itvery  thing;  and  when  we  go  abroad,  we  are 
surprised  to  find  that  the  dollar  has  ceased  to  be  almighty.  If  a  Yankee 
refuse  to  do  a  job  for  fifty  cents,  he  will  probably  do  it  for  a  dollar,  and  will 
certainly  do  it  for  ^ve.  But  one  of  the  lazaroni  of  Naples,  when  he  has 
earned  two  cents  and  eaten  them,  will  work  no  more  that  day,  if  you  offer 
him  ever  so  large  a  sum.  He  has  earned  enough  for  that  day,  and  wants 
no  more.  So  there  is  no  eagerness  for  making  money,  no  motive  for  it,  and 
every  body  mov^s  slowly." 


PEUNINa  TREES. 


The  best  time  for  this  is  when  the 'sap  does  not  flow  very  freely.  If  the 
limbs  are  cut  when  the  sap  is  abundant,  it  will  often  run  down  the  stump  of 
the  limb  and  the  t^unk  pf  the  tree,  producing  an  unseemly  discoloration.  If 
any  amount  happens  to  collect  in  some  cavity,  it  ferments,  and  is  converted 
into  a  noxious  Uquid  which  injures  the  substance  of  the  wood.  If  ihe  leaves  are 
very  abundant,  they  will  secure  such  a  flow  of  the  sap  into  their  own  tissues, 
as  will  prevent  any  such  action.  Hence  in  midsummer  trees  can  be  pruned 
with  impuuity.  But  the  spring  is  not  a  proper  time  for  this  work,  unless  at 
a  period  before  the  sap  begins  to  circulate  freely. 


THE   CULTITEE   OP  STRAWBERRIES. 

The  New- York  Horticultural  Society,  at  a  recent  conversational  meeting, 
arrived  at  the  following  conclusions  in  regard  to  the  best  method  of  culti- 
vating strawberries : 

"  The  best  soil  for  the  strawberry  was  stated  to  be  a  gravelly  loam.  The 
land  should  be  well  drained,  and  to  every  acre  applied  twenty  bushels  of  un- 
leached  ashes,  ten  bushels  of  lime,  and  two  or  three  pounds  of  salt.  The 
ground  should  be  well  broken  up,  animal  manures  should  be  eschewed ;  leaf 
is  the  best,  and  this  should  be  carefully  spaded  in.  About  the  first  of  July 
is  the  best  time  to  set  oat  the  plants.  In  doing  this,  pains  should  be  taken 
to  have  them  firmly  rooted.  The  roots  should  be  eighteen  inches  apart,  and 
the  plants  a  foot  apart 

Sometimes  it  will  be  well  to  allow  greater  interval,  in  which  case  the  in* 
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teretices  can  be  filled  tip  from  the  growth  of  the  runners.  After  setting  out 
the  plants,  throw  on  a  covering  of  tan  bark  an  inch  or  an  inch  and  a  half 
in  depth,  then  water  them  plentifully  and  the  moisture  will  be  retained  a  long 
time.  After  cold  weather  comes  on,  cover  the  straw  berry- beds  and  the  walks 
with  clean  straw,  throwinij  over  a  little  brush,  or  something  to  keep  the  straw 
in  Its  place. ^  In  the  Spring  remove  the  straw  and  make  use  of  some  fertiliz-' 
log  agent  to  give  the  plants  vigor,  as  sulphate  of  soda,  sulphate  of  ammonia, 
or  nitrate  of  potash.  Keep  the  roots  out,  see  that  the  plants  are  bountifully 
watered,  and  let  nothing  intervene  to  disturb  or  retard  their  growth  till  you 
gather  the  fruit.  The  beds  should  be  made  over  as  often  as  every  three 
years." 


I  VOK  THB  PLOUOB,  TBI  LOOK,  AITD  TBI  IMTIL. 

THE  CULTURE,  OP  FRUIT. 

Mbssbs.  Editors  : — ^During  the  last  four  years  I  have  examined  the  fruits 
in  the  markets  of  New- York,  Brooklyn,  and  Williamsburgh,  as  well  as  the 
orchards  of  their  environs,  and  I  have  perceived  that  all  the  fruits  are  inferior 
to  those  of  Europe.  This  is  not  on  account  of  the  soil,  but  from  neglect  of 
cultivation,  and  from  want  of  care  in  the  management  of  fruit  trees.  It  is 
only  in  Boston  that  I  have  seen  in  the  market,  good  apples,  good  pears,  and 
good  peaches.  I  do  not  know  where  they  grew,  but  I  am  satisfied  that  the 
State  of  New-Tork  does  not  produce  them.  For  the  purpose  of  indicating 
the  proper  method  of  improving  this  branch  of  rural  industry,  I  will  examine 
successiv^y  the  several  products  of  this  branch  of  labor  so  profitable  to  the 
farmer. 

1.  The  Strawberry. 

There  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  market  any  of  this  fruit  except  what  is  pro- 
duced from  the  native. growth,  and  without  the  labor  of  cultivation.  The 
guden  strawberry,  though  larger  and  of  excellent  flavor,  is  seldom  cultivated. 
There  is  a  peculiar  quality  to  the  strawberry  which  has  a  taste  well  pro- 
hounoed  that  of  the  pineapple.  This  fruit  b  not  produced  without  pains,  but 
is  juicy,  refreshing,  and  delicious. ' 

The  town  Fontaines  des  Roses,  situated  about  three  miles  from  Paris,  fur- 
nishes this  fruit  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  capital,  and  its  proprietors  are 
enriched  by  this  kind  of  industry.  They  devote  themselves  exclusively  to  it, 
and  the  surrounding  country  for  twelve  miles  square  produces  only  this  fruit, 
the  value  of  which  in  Pari?,  to  the  dealers,  is  from  four  to  six  cents  a  pound. 
The  wild  strawberry  does  not  grow  in  the  forests,  which  are  young,  cultivated, 
and  held  by  individual  proprietors,  and  have  the  appearance  of  gardens. 
Nor  does  that  fruit  improve  much  by  culture,  though  the  taste  becomes  a 
little  more  delicate.  But  Poland  not  only  cultivates  exteri^ively  the  garden 
strawberry,  but  produces  this  fruit  in  the  forests  so  extensively  that  for  one 
cent,  in  the  market  of  the  small  cities,  one  may  buy  a  gallon,  and  two  pe^ 
BODS  can  pick  a  barrel  in  a  day. 

The  fruit  is  not  only  eaten  with  sugar,  or  with  milk,  or  with  sweet  wine^ 
bat  the  juice  is  expressed,  and  is  used  to  season  icesrin  the  summer,  and  gives 
them  a  most  agreeable  taste,  as  well  as  that  of  the  pineapple,  which  resem- 
blet  the  flavor  of  this  fruit 
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The  manoer  of  propagating  and  cnltivatiog  the  Btrawbeny  plant  la  aa  fol- 
lows : 

The  soil  is  prepared  beforehand,  slightly  manured,  though  it  is  necessary 
that  the  manure  should  be  thoroughly  beaten  or  broken  up,  and  at  the  time 
of  planting,  should  be  perfectly  free  from  weeds.  The  buds  or  new  shoota 
which  the  old  plant  has  put  forth  are  cut  off  near  the  root,  and  are  placed  in 
regular  lines,  in  the  ground,  either  in  autumn  or  in  spring,  at  a  distance  of 
about  six  inches.  Those  planted  in  autumn  will  bear  fruit  in  the  next  sear 
son,  but  those  planted  in  the  spring  will  not  produce  fruit  till  the  following 
year.  To  preserve  the  strawberries  in  good  condition,  it  is  necessary  to  keep 
them  entirely  free  from  weeds.  In  the  month  of  October,  cut  off  the  runners 
with  the  young  buds,  and  repeat  this  operation  in  the  spring. 

To  transport  the  young  plants  to  America,  it  is  necessary,  as  soon  as  they 
are  dug  up,  to  place  them  in  boxes,  and  cover  them  with  earth,  and  as  soon 
as  they  arrive,  to  plant  them  in  the  ground  already  prepared  for  them.  The 
experience  of  the  writer  proves  the  correctness  of  these  directions,  which^are 
based  upon  that  experience.  « 

Finally,  I  would  add,  that  the  strawberry  plant,  being  properly  trimmed, 
should  be  carefully  stirred  with  a  breeding-hoe  through  the  entire  spring,  and 
all  the  yellow  and  decaying  leaves  should  be  cut  off 

2,  The  Gooseberry. 

In  America  there  are  but  few  gooseberries,  except  those  which  grow  spon- 
taneously in  the  woods,  and  they  are  sour,  small,  and  have  but  little  juice ; 
while  in  Europe  they  are  cultivated  with  care,  and  they  are  yerj  profitable 
to  the  producer.  The  ripe  gooseberry  is  wholesome  and  refreshing.  The 
syrup  of  gooseberries  is  beneficial  in  febrile  diseases.  The  preserve,  serves  to 
season  the  beef  and  cutlets  of  convalescents,  and  the  gooseberry  tart  is  good 
for  children. 

The  gooseberry  is  white  and  red.  The  former  is  sweeter,  and  is  used  chiefly 
for  eating.    The  latter  serves  also  for  syrups  and  for  sweetmeats. 

The  wild  American  gooseberry  is  somewhat  improved  by  cultivation.  It 
must  be  taken  from  the  forests,  and  transplanted  in  the  fall  into  the  garden, 
or  on  land  properly  prepared  for  it.  The  old  and  superfluous  branchea 
should  be  cut  off.  Every  spring  the  earth  should  be  removed  around  it4 
roots,  and  which  should  be  covered  with  manure.  The  young  branches  may 
be  cut  off  and  transplanted  in  suitable  places.  Thus  cared  for,  it  will  reward 
the  laborer  with  a  plentiful  crop.  It  grows  well  among  vines,  with  which^  in 
France,  it  is  oflen  cultivated. 

I  propose  to  indicate  the  manner  of  making  the  syrup  and  sweetmeats  from 
gooseberries.  When  they  are  ripe  and  gathered,  the  juice  should  be  expressed 
by  pressure,  and  suffered  to  stand  for  twenty-four  hours  in  a  cool  place,  so  aa 
to  prevent  fermentation.  It  is  then  poured  into  a  copper  kettle.  For  every 
quart  of  juice  add  half  a  pound  of  sugar  for  the  syrup,  and  a  pound  for  sweet- 
meats. Irlace  th^  mixture  over  a  moderate  fire ;  stir  and  skim  it  till  it  is 
clear.  PoUr  the  syrup  into  vessels  to  cool,  and  then  bottle  it  The  sweet- 
meats should  be  put  into  china  pots  and  cooled,  and  covered  with  white 
paper  saturated  with  brandy,  and  then  with  prepared  bladder. 

To  give  the  preserve  a  pleasant  flavor  and  odor,  some  add  a  pound  of 
whortle-berries  to  three  pounds  of  gooseberries,  and  press  out  the  mixed  juioe. 
The  sweetmeats  should  be  boiled  a  longer  time  than  the  syrup ;  they  should 
be  boiled  and  re-boiled  unUi  on  cooling  they  are  sufficiently  thick  to  be  cat 
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witli  a  knife.  It  is  well  to  renew  the  paper  over  the  preserves  once  in  two  or 
three  months.  •' 

In  France,  sweetmeatB  are  prepared  for  commerce  with  brown  eugar  and 
even  with  molasses  {  bat  they  do  not  keep  so  well  as  those  prepared  other- 
wise, and  I  shoald  alwajs  recommend  refined  sugar.  A  quart  of  sjrup  costs 
twenty  cents ;  the  preserve,  with  refined  sugar  one  shilling  a  pound,  and  with 
molasaea  ten  cents. 

Confections  of  the  gooseberry  serve  also  for  fine  pastry,  anM  the  syrup  for 
ices.    I  say  nothing  of  the  gooseberry  of  Manot,  as  it  is  pf  little  value. 

8.  The  Cherry. 

The  cherry-tree  comes  to  ns  from  the  East,  from  Persia.  The  Crimea  pro- 
duces many  fine  varieties,  and  from  this  region  it-was  introduced  into  Poland 
and  the  low  countries  of  Germany,  where  it  ornaments  the  public  roads. 

The  cherries  of  the  New-York  market  are  of  poor  quality,  without  proper 
flavor,  deficient  in  pulp  and  in  juice,  while  the  coat  is  thick  with  a  hard  skin, 
where  they  grow  wild  in  the  forests  or  fields,  unless  improved  by  very  careful 
coltivation,  judicious  pruning,  and  scraping  the' bark.  Under  such  treatment 
of  the  tree,  tlie  fruit  will  improve. 

A  pbund  of  bad  cherries  in  New -York  costs  ten  cents ;  while  in  Germany, 
for  that  sum  perhaps  fifty  pounds ;  in  Poland  still  more;  and  in  France  ten, 
and  of  good  quality. 

There  are  different  qualities  of  cherries :  Ist.  White,  of  an  exquisite  taste, 
a  mixture  of  sweet  and  sour,  a  single  one  of  which  weighs  half  au  ounce.  It 
19  called  noble,  and  is  found  in  Europe,  in  the  Crimea,  and  in  Poland.  2d. 
The  common  white,'  a  smaller  variety,  a  pleasant  taste,  but  a  little  soar.  Sd. 
Of  bkK)d  color ;  small,  but  sweet  4th.  Black,  of  sweet  taste,  and  with  a 
thin  skin.  5th.  The  hard  cherry,  with  a  large  and  hard  stone ;  flesh  dry,  and 
taste  sour,  bordering  on  the  bitter.  . 

The  first  of  these  is  served  on  the  tables  of  the  rich.  The  second  is  com- 
mon, and  is  not  only  eaten,  but  is  also  mixed  with  the  third  and  fourth  kinds 
for  sweetmeats.  They  are  also  dried  for  use  in  winter.  The  last  kind  are 
not  esteemed,  but  are  given  to  children.  All  tbe  others  abound  with  an 
agreeab|le  and  refreshing  juice,  and  syrups  and  sweetmeats  are  made  of  them 
'  in  the  same  manner  as  from  the  gooseberry. 

To  obtain  good  cherries  in  the  State  of  New-York,  it  is  necessary  when  the 
trees  are  in  tbe  right  condition,  to  gather  the'  fruit,  cutting  off  the  stems,  and 
confine  them  in  a.  cask.  As  soon  as  they  are  received,  the  ground  being  well 
prepared  and  manured,  separate  the  pulp  from  the  stones ;  bury  these  in  the 
earth,  about  eight  inches  apart.  In  a  year  or  two,  when  the  young  trees  are 
vigorous,  transplant  them  in  the  autumn  to  the  place  designed  for  them. 
Throw  barn-yard  manure  round  their  roots.  The  manure  may  be  mixed 
with  blood  from  the  slaughter-house,  and  in  the  third  year  the  young  trees 
will  bear  fruit     But  constant  care  should  be  tak^n  of  them. 

The  peach-trees  of  New- York  might  be  improved  by  grafts  from  Germany 
and  France,  when  the  buds  are  partially  developed  in  the  spring.  The  com- 
munication by  steam  and  railroad  is  now  very  rapid.  I  commend  this  to  the 
intelligence  of  the  farmers  and  of  amateur  fruit-growers.  I  repeat  that  in 
Germany  all  the  public  roads  are  set  with  these  trees,  and  thus  the  crop  pro- 
duced is  very  large,  and  their  income  covers  the  cost  of  keeping  the  roads  in 
order. 

If  one  would  make  a  syrup  of  cherries,  the  process  is  as  follows :  As  soon 
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as  the  cherries  are  ripe,  gather  them  and  leave  them  in  a  heap  for  forty-^ight 
hours  in  a  moderate  temperature.  Then  press  the  cherries  and  strain  the 
juice.  Boil  the  juice  as  directed  for  gooseherries,  without  sugar.  When  it 
is  cleared  of  skum,  add  sugar  to  your  taste,  and  boil  it  a  second  time  with 
the  sugar,  and  agaia  skim  till  it  is  clear.  Then  add  ciunamon  or  cloves  to 
your  taste.  Let  the  syrup  cool,  place  it  away  in  glass  vessels,  aod  cover  them 
as  in  the  case  of  gooseberries.  If  the  syrup  begins  to  mould  after  a  time, 
re-boil  it  and  acid  moce  sugar. 

If  sweetmeats  are  to  be  prepared  of  cherries,  the  pulp  -mu^t  first  be  sepa- 
rated from  the  stonei*,  and  the  juice  boiled  with  the  sugar  for  half  an  hour. 
Honey  may  be  substituted  for  sugar,  but  the  taste  will  be  injured,  and  the 
peculiar  effect  of  the  honey  must  be  overcome  by  the  use  -of  spice,  the  spice 
always  being  used  in  the  form  of  a  powder. 

Dried  cherries  are  good  in  some  diseases  for  convalescents,  when  boiled, 
and  are  prized  by  children  in  the  winter.  Where  cherries  are  veiy  abundant, 
they  are  manufactured  into  spirits  called  Kirschwasser,  the  purest  and  most 
wholesome  liquor  of  Germany.  It  is  sold  extensively  in  France,  England, 
and  the  United  States. 

4.  The  Prune. 

But  few  prune*trees  are  seen  in  the  United  States,  and  the  prunes  which 
are  in  the  market  are  sour  and  small,  bat  are  still  of  some  value  when  dried. 
When  cooked,  they  remove  obbtructions  or  are  laxative.  A  few  of  a  better 
sort  are  found,  but  are  very  dear. 

The  prune  is  of  several  species.  Besides  those  to  which  we  have  referred, 
they  are  whjte,  chestnut^  and  blue.  There  are  also  others.  The  small  prune, 
white  and  a  little  yellowish,  has  an  excellent  taste,  is  easily  separated  from 
the  stone,  and  im  used  in  France  for  sweetmeats.  It  is  found  in  the  environs 
of  Orleans,  of  Blois,  and  on  the  banks  of  the  Loire.  The  large  white  has  a 
bitter  taste,  brisk,  ^nd  a  little  tart,  and  is  used  only  for  eating  when  freah. 
It  is  found  all  over  Europe. 

The  Rainglotte  has  a  green  color;  is  lar^e,  with  an  exquisite  taste, 
and  is  gathered  before  it  is  ripe.  It  is  used  in  France  in  the  manufacture  of 
a  liquor  called  Chinois,  of  which  the  consumption  is  very  large  and  the  pro- 
duction very  profitable.  , 

There  is  still  another  excellent  kind  of  white  prune,  of  the  size  of  a  duck's 
egg.  It  is  found  in  Switzerland  and  in  France,  in  the  environs  of  Blois.  In 
Poland  I  have  successfully  grafted  trees  from  buds  brought  from  Switzerland, 
though  they  were  two  months  in  the  passage. 

The  chestnutrcolored  prune  is  of  the  same  size  as  the  preceding,  and  is 
very  profitable ;  but  the  deep  blue  is  the  most  valuable.  There  are  two  vari- 
eties. In  one  the  pulp  is  easily  separated  from  the  stone.  When  it  opens, 
it  has  the  color  of  the  skin  of  the  chestnut;  but  in  ripening  it  is  covered 
with  a  rime,  which  cjianges  its  color  into  a  deep  blue.  Its  flesh  is  yellow. 
The  German  is  not  so  good  as  that  from  Poland.  It  is  less  fleshy ;  its  stone 
is  large,  as  may  be  seen  in  those  which  are  imported  dry  into  America,  and 
which  are  cnlle'd  Tzewtchken.  The  Hungarian  is  most  esteemed.  It  is  deli- 
cious, and  is  made  into  a  liquor  called  Kivoritsky,  or  Piumberry.  The  other 
kind  is  oval.  The  pulp  is  separated  from  the  stone  with  difficulty.  It  is 
called  the  prune  of  Dam  a?,  whence  it  originated.  It  is  more  savory,  and 
more  juicy,  and  sweeter  than  the  other  variety.  It  is  imported  into  New- 
York  dry,  and  is  cilled  the  Prune  of  Bordeaux. 

But  the  best  kind  is  in  the  environs  of  Chinon,  in  France,  and  in  the  de- 
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partment  of  Cher  and  Loire,  and  enriches  its  cultivators  hy  a  large  and  profit- 
able commerce  in  France  and  England^  The  Hungarian  is  not  superior  to 
this. 

The  prune  is  a  very  valuable  gift  of  Providence.  As  fresh  fruit,  they  are 
wholesome,  and  refreshing,  and  nutritive.  Dried,  they  may  be  preserved 
many  years.  Made  into  sweetmeats,  they  keep  many  years,  are  useful  for 
children,  with  their  bread,  and  is  employed  in  puddings,  and  in  making  valu- 
able liquor. 

Prunes  are  dried  as  follows :  Lay  them  upon  a  flat  surface  woven  with 
young  branches  of  trees,  in  the  manner  of  a  basket,  but  less  close.  Expose 
them  to  a  moderate  heat,  as  in  an  oven  after  bread  has  been  baked,  and  let 
them  remain  till  the  second  day;  then  turn  them,  and  again  expose  them  as 
before,  till  they  are  completely  dried.  In  Germany  they  are  dried  for  a  full 
hour,  in  holes  dug  in  the  ground.  Some  bury  them  with  a  fire  in  the  ground, 
by  which  means  they  are  made  to  taste  of  smoke.  Another  inconvenience 
is,  that  the  windfalls,  or  wormy  prunes,  are  gathered  among  the  good  ones, 
which  is  scrupulously  avoided  in  France. 

Another  manner  of  drying  them  is  as  follows :  Those  prunes  which  are 
easily  separated  from  the  kernel  are  selected,  the  kernel  is  removed,  and  each 
prune  is  fastened  upon  a  small  wooden  peg,  and  thus  dried. 

Sweetmeats  are  prepared  as  follows:  The  white  prunes  are  stoned  and 
placed  in  a  kettle  over  a  moderate  fire.  When  they  boil,  add  sugar,  more 
or  less,  according  to  one's  taste,  or  mj  four  pounds  to  a  bushel  or  more. 
When  properly  thickened  and  cooled,  remove  it  into  pots  covered  with  bran- 
died  paper.  The  blue  prune  is  treated  in  the  same  manner,  but  without 
sugar,  and  with  cinnamon  or  cloves.  They  should  boil  sixteen  hours,  and. 
the  greatest  care  must  be  taken,  constantly  stirring  them  with  a  wooden 
spoon,  until  the  preparation  is  entirely  finished.  The  longer  this  process  is 
continued  the  longer  they  will  keep. 

They  who  wish  the  pleasantest  sweetmeats  should  take  half  of  these 
prunes,  and  half  of  those  of  Damas,  and  prepare  them  as  those  last  described. 
When  the  juice  is  clear,  and  the  stones  all  separated,  the  juice  should  be 
strained.  If  all  can  not  bd  prepared  at  once,  pour  back  the  juice  into  the 
kettle,  and  then  add  more  prunes  and  proceed  as  before. 

To  obtain  prune-trees,  the  same  meUiod  should  be  observed  that  we  have 
described  when  treating  of  peaches.  But  the  ground  selected  should  be  pro- 
tected from  the  north  wind.  The  prune  likes  company,  and  if  planted  sepa- 
rate from  others,  wiU  not  succeed  so  well  as  when  enclosed  in  an  orchard. 

6.  The  Apricot. 

An  apricot  is  not  of  great  value,  but  it  demands  a  great  deal  pf  care,  and 
should  be  protected  from  the  north  wind.  The  least  frost  destroys  the 
.  flower,  and  renders  the  tree  barren.  They  should  be  arranged  in  rows 
against  a  wall,  and  exposed  to  the  southern  sun. 

Apricots,  when  skinned,  stoned,  and  boiled  with  sugar  and  white  wine, 
produce  a* marmalade,  which  is  good  for  a  dessert,  and  wholesome  for  con- 
vaiescents.  Saniewski  Fjslix. 

[Translated  from  the  French  Manuscript  by  the  Editor.] 

To  be  continued  in  the  next  number. 
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PROMOTION  OF  INVENTIONS— ASSOCIATED  INVENTORS. 

Mbn  do  that  for  which  thej  have  means.  Capitalists  buy  to  sell  at  an 
advance,  and  the  possession  of  capital  directs  their  mental  faculties  to  study 
the  most  safe  and  lucrative  investments.  Whatever  genius  for  literature,  art, 
or  science  they  may  possess  lies  dormant;  the  mind  being  drawn  by  interest 
to  find  the  way  of  using  most  profitably  the  instrument  which  is  already  in 
possession. 

Men  without  capital,  if  they  believe  they  have  genius,  use  their  mental 
powera  to  advance  their  fortunes.  Hence  it  is  that  authors,  artists,  inventors, 
etc.,  seldom  possess  wealth  until  they  have  acquired  it  by  their  works.  The 
mere  possession  of  capital  in  early  life,  or  even  the  expectation  of  it,  diverts 
and  withholds  the  mind  from  patient  study  and  labor,  without  which  even 
the  greatest  genius  can  not  attain  the  excellence  that  faculties  not  much 
above  mediocrity  can  attain  in  communities  where  good  instruction  is  offered 
them*  And  l^ence  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  inventors  will  individually 
have  means  to  establish  their  inventions. 

Their  resource  hitherto  has  been  to  seek  the  cooperation  of  capitalists. 
But  capitalists,  not  having  studied,  are  not  able  to  see  the  capabilities  of 
inventions,  until  they  Are  in  successful  operation.  Watt  in  vain,  for  many 
years,  besieged  the  doors  of  capitalists,  before  Dr.  Roebuck,  a  man  of  more 
science  than  capital,  invested  an  inadequate  sum  in  his  enterprise,  and  suf- 
fered loss  by  it.  Afier  more  delay,  BouUon,  a  man  of  sujQicient  capital  and 
extraordinary  business  talent,  formed  a  copartnership  with  him,  and  expended 
fifty  thousand  pounds  before  one  pound  was  returned.  Fulton,  for  many 
years,  appealed  to  capitalists,  and  was  derided  by  them  before  he  got  means 
to  place  a  steamboat  upon  the  Seine,  which  was  deemed  a  failure,  and  ten 
years  more  elapsed  before  he  made  a  demonstration  that  could  allay  the 
apprehension  of  failure.  Evans,  Trevithisk,  and  many  others,  fur  half  a  cen- 
tury struggled  to  introduce  the  locomotive,  and  were  deemed  insane ;  and 
they  were  not  more  unlucky  than  most  inventors. 

This  glaring  trutb,  that  wealth  diverts  the  mind  from  science,  and  that 
therefore  men  of  wealth  are  not  likely  to  promote  inventions,  until  they  see 
with  their  eyes'  what  they  can  not  see  with  their  brains — that  they  will 
accomplish  the  objects  intended — this  trite  and  established  truth  should 
admonish  those  who  rely  upon  their  intellectual  powers,  that  they  ought  to 
unite,  and  aggregate  their  small  means  for  the  purpose  of  putting  their  inven- 
tions into  operation,  so  £ftr  as  to  demonstrate  their  utility,  to  the  satisfaction 
of  capitalists,  who  certainly  desire  to  promote  whatever  will  yield  large  pro- 
fits, and  are  backward  only  because  they  can  not  by  calculation  find  out  the 
result  of  a  machine  not  yet  built 

Capital  governs,  with  what  little  science  its  owners  have  picked  up.  The 
bookseller  is  boss-author ;  the  shipping  merchant  is  boss-eogineer  and  naval 
architect,  and  smiles  at  "  theorists"  who  decry  the  tub-like  shape  of  his  ships, 
and  the  lumbering  complication  of  his  engines ;  and  if  he  believed  in  improve- 
ment, he  would  not  desire  it  until  his  present  ships  are  worn  out.  And  men 
of  science,  disregarding  each  other,  bow  to  these  blind  idols.  Will  this  con- 
tinue much  longer  ?  Is  it  not  yet  possible  to  organize  a  company  of  invent- 
ors, and  of  such  liberal  capitalists  as  may  be  disposed  to  promote  inventions  t 

The  reply  to  these  questions  is  stereotyped:  "Inventors  can't  agree  1" 
This  reply  is  not  true,  inventors  can  agree  as  well  as  traders,  or  manufao- 
tarers,  or  politicians. 
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We  now  propose  to  outline  a  plan,  which  others  may  amend,  for  a  Com* 
panj  of  Inventors  and  Capitalists.  And  this  we  do,  not  with  the  intention 
of  doing  more  than  naturally  should  he  done  hy  journalists  who  have  pecu- 
liar facilities  for  aiding  in  the  fir§t  steps  of  such  a  movement.  What  we 
intend  is  to  collect  the  names,  suhscriptions,  and  opinions  of  those  who  are 
willing  to  join  in  such  an  efifort,  if  it  caj^  be  commenced  with  sufficient  means. 
We  therefore  invite  .all  who  are  so  disposed  to  communicate,  with  us  by  let* 
ter  or  personally.  If  we  find  the  prospect  encouraging,  we  shall  willingly 
make  our  pages  a  medium  of  communication,  without  charge,  until  a  com« 
pany  has  become  able  to  do  without  such  help. 

TAe  Booms  are  a  burdensome  expense  to  a  new  organization.  But  there 
aro  ivro  institutes  already  established,  and  lanother  building,  which  will  allow 
the  use  of  their  rooms  for  such  an  object.  The  American  Institute,  the  Me- 
chanics' Institute,  and  the  Cooper  Institute  intend  to  promote  such  objects  to 
the  best  of  thisir  ability.  There  is  therefore  no  occasion  to  apprehend  an 
absorption  of  the  means  in  the  mere  expenses  of  the  organization.  On  this 
point  we  speak  advisedly. 

A  Fund  is  indispensable.  This  fund  should  be  devoted  to  the  practical 
demonstrations  necessary  to  convince  the  public  of  the  utility  of  inventions. 
Half  the  profits  of  it  should  remain  in  it,  to  increase  it  The  stockholders 
should  vote  per  share,  as  in  other  companies. 

Inventors  would  offer  their  plans  and  conditions.  Each  stockholder  would 
be  at  liberty  to  appropriate  his  stock  to  any  plan  which  he  preferred.  But 
if  any  stock  should  not  be  thus  appropriated,  the  directors  should  appro* 
priate  it 

The  company  should  receive  a  portion  of  the  profits ;  hwi  such  receipts 
should  be  credited  to  those  whose  sfock  was  invested  in  that  particuhur  inven- 
tion. 

We  will  illustrate  our  meaning  by  an  example.  Fulton  brings  in  a  draw- 
ing of  a  stean^Jboat,  with  descriptions,  calculations,  etc,  and  such  proof  of  its 
utility  as  he  can  adduce.  He  argues  his  case  with  the  members  individually, 
.  add  with  the  directors.  He  persuades  them  to  appropiiate  ten  thousand  dul- 
lara:  But  he  wants  twenty  thousand.  Evans  brings  in  his  plan  of  a  loco- 
motive, and  in  the  same.way  he  gets  a  subscription ;  and  others  do  the  same. 
But  neither  gets  the  amount  he  requires.  Fulton  proposes  to  the  others  to 
take  their  funds,  with  the  consent  of  their  subscribers,  on  condition  that  out 
of  the  first  fruits  of  his  invention  he  will  put  four  times  as  much  into  theirs. 
They  may  deem  this  proposition '  preferable  to  waiting  for  more  subscrip- 
tions ;  if  80,  they  will  become  stockholders  in  Fulton^s  enterprise,  and  aid  in 
establishing  his  invention ;  and  he,  if  he  obtain  means,  will  in  like  manner 
aid  them. 

Another  example:  Gurney  proposes  his  plan  of  a  steam-carriage,  and 
invites  others  to  improve  upon  it,  and  to  contribute  means  to  build  it,  on 
condition  that,  when  it  has  become  profitable,  the  directors  Shall  appraise  the 
contributions  of  each  who  has  in  any  way  promoted  the  general  result,  and 
shall  divide  the  stock  of  the  invention  among  them,  in  proportion  to  the 
value  of  what  each  has  contributed.  Hancock  offers  to  construct  a  boiler, 
which  Gurney  accepts,  though  he  secretly  prefers  his  own.  Symington  oflFers 
a  ratchet  engine,  as  a  sure  means  of  avoiding  the  pitching  and  rocking  that 
a  crank  and  connecting  rod  .will  produce :  this  Gurney  politely  declines. 
Smith,  the  wheelwright,  oflfers  a  set  of  wheels,  which  are  accepted.  Norris 
will  build  the  engines,  and  take  half  pay  in  stock ;  and  twenty  different  per- 
sona will  furnish  money  enough  to  do  the  rest    Gurney 'a  carriage  finally  is 
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bmlt,  and  runs  at  fifteen  to  thirty  miles  an  hour.  But  cautious  capitalists 
say, "  Wait  I  he  will  run  into  carriages,  frighten  horses,  and  there  will  be 
damages  tp  pay.  He  will  break  down,  blow  up,  and  so  forth.  No,  no!  it 
won't  pay  !     We  won't  go  into  it !     Wait  awhile  P' 

In  this  stage  it  is  well  to  have  an  association  of  men  who  have  sufficient 
science  to  know  that  these  fears  of  mere  ignorance  are  groundless.  Such 
men  will  maintain  the  invention  until  the  bugbears  are  no  longer  formidable. 
When  these  irrational  apprehensions  are  allayed,  and  the  mere  physical -eye 
can  see  that  the  invention  is  profitable,  a  rush  of  pirates  takes  place  and  Our- 
ney  would  bo  robbed  and  ruined  if  no  force  but  bis  own  were  ready  to  defend 
him.  But  the  united  sympathy  and  interest  of  the  member^  of  the. company 
would  put  the  pirates  handsomely  through  the'courts ;  and,  as  in  the  case  of 
Watt  and  Boulton,  they  would  have  to  pay  three  times  the  patent  fees.  At 
last  the  invention  has  become  valuable  in  the  market.  The  directors  form  a 
joint  stock,  giving  to  each  as  many  shares  as  they  deem  him  justly  entitled 
to,  after  a  consideration  of  the  contributions  and  hazards. 

We  need  not  spin  out  this  thread.  We  will  conclude  by  suggesting  a  few 
conditions : 

1st.  Each  member  to  pay  ten  dollars  per  year,  and  as  much  more  as  he 
pleases ;  to  be  credited  seven  per  cent  interest  for  pre-pay  men  t,  and  to  forfeit 
fourteen  per  cent  for  delay  of  payment.  ^ 

2d.  Each  member  to  vote  on  the  amount  credited  to  him  on  the  books. 

dd.  As  soon  as  a  member  has  $100  in  the  fund,  he  may  receive  half  the 
profits  on  his  share ;  the  other  half  to  be  added  to  his  share,  besides  the 
annual  ])ayment  of  $10. 

4th.  Each  member  may  appropriate  his  share  of  the  funds  to  such  inven- 
tions as  "he  prefers — the  profit  or  loss  to  be  his  own ;  but  the  directors  to 
have  control  of  the  funds,  so  that  they  shall  be  returned  with  the  stipulated 
profit 

5th.  Funds  not  thus  appropriated  by  inventors  may  be  appropriated  by 
the  directors,  on  account  of  their  owners.  ' 

6th.  The  directors,  by  a  nine-tenths  vote,  may  veto  an  appropriation  of  s 
member,  if,  in  their  opinion,  the  invention  is  unworthy  of  trial.  This  is  a 
better  guard  than  to  exclude  the  invention  from  exhibition,  because  it  is 
hazardous  to  say  that  it  may  not  receive  such  improvements  as  will  make  it 
worthy  of  trial. 

Subh  is  the  general  idea,  not  wholly  original,  which  we  have  of  an  organ- 
ization that  shall  in  time  be  able  to  inspire  confidence  in  capitalists,  and  until 
that  time  shall  enable  inventors  to  help  each  other.  We  have  known  invent- 
ors to  work  at  low  wages  on  their  own  machines,  while  their  en]|)loyers  made 
fortunes  by  them.  And  if  inventors  are  too  indolent  to  avkil  themselves  of 
the  great  principle  of  association,  such  will  often  be  their  lot  They  may 
fancy  that  th^y  can  contend  with  wealthy  freebooters ;  but  one  may  as  well 
attempt  to  beat  au  army  with  his  fist     ^ 


Sawing  Red-Hot  Iron. — Iron  bars  and  shaftings  are  cut  to  length  by  a 
circular  soft  steel  saw.  The  iron  to  be  cut  is  heated  red  hot,  and  in  that  con- 
dition is  presented  to  the  saw,  which  rotates  at  high  velocity,  and  is  kept 
cool  by  causing  its  lower  half  to  revolve  through  a  trout/h  containing  cold 
water.     A  large  bar  of  iron  can  thus  be  cut  through  in  a  few  seconds. 
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STEAM- CARRIAGE      PROJECTS. 

Among  the  numerous  steam-carriage  plans  that  were  really  good,  there 
have  been  a  few  so  absurd  as  to  have  excited  prejudice  agVin^^tthe  inven- 
tion. Among  th^e  are  two— one  English,  and  one  American — both  of  which 
have  been,  practically  tried,  to  the  full  satisfaction,  no  doubt,  of  those  who 
hate  all  who  pretend  to  know  more  than  their  neighbors. 

Garvey,  in  his  evidence  before  a  Committee  of  the  Commons,  1834,  says  : 
'*  Mr.  King,  who  is  a  naval  man,  associated  a  steam-carriage  with  a  vessel, 
and  built  one  with  '  two  decks  ;'  two  tiers  of  passengers  above ;  and  engines 
in  the  *  hold,'  between  the  wheels ;  the  weight  was  Iqw  to  fourteen  tons.  It 
was  drawn  into  the  road  ;  the  steam  escaped  from  the  pipe  into  the  *  hold ;' 
the  engineer  jumped  off,  and  the  wheel  went  over  his  head" 

A  friend  has  recently  given  us  a  picture  and  description  of."  Gen.  Semple's 
Prairie  Steam-Car,"  cut  from  an  "  Extra  Sun,"  and  credited  to  the  Scientific 
American.    The  date  is  not  upon  the  piece  of  paper. 

It  begins  by  saying  :  "There  are  few  plans  of  enterprise,  now  in  progress, 
to  which  more  importance  attaches,  or  which  excites  more  interest,  than  that 
of  navigating  the  extensive  prairies  by  steam-power,  and  with  carriages  capa- 
ble of  accommodating  one  hundred  passengers,  besides  twelve  to  twenty  tons 
of  merchandise."  It  goes  on :  "  Gen.  Semple,  now  in  the  Senate  at  Wash- 
ington, some  time  during  the  last  summer  adopted  the  very  rational  conclu- 
sion, that  the  power  of  steam  could  be  as  efficiently  applied  to  the  propulsion 
of  large  carriages  on  prairies,  as  to  other  purposes ;  and  that  whatever  load 
might  be  drawn  by  100  horses,  might  also  be  propelled  by  a  100  horse- 
power engine."  *  *  "We  have  no  particular  instructions  from  the  hon- 
orable inventor,  with  regard  to  the  construction  of  the  upper  wosks ;  but 
having  the  foundation  and  general  plan,  we  have  presented  the  plan  which 
appears  to  us  the  most  convenient  for  the  purpose  intended." 

The  wheels  are  six  feet  high,  and  five  wide.  There  are  four  drivers,' which 
may  be  turned  "  by  cranks  or  by  gear-wheels  attached  to  the  ends  of  the 
»  cylinders ;  tbe  latter  mode  will  be  preferable  if  a  rotary  engine  is  used,  in 
which  case  the  ^wo  gear-wheels  on  each  side  will  be  driven  by  an  interme- 
diate wheel,  which  will  take  to  both  at  the  same  time.  Either  plan  is  suffi- 
.dentiy  simple ;  and,  on' the  whole,  there  is  no  doubt  of  the  complete  success 
of  the  enterprise." 

Taking  the  wheel  as  a  measure,  we  find  that  the  car  is  twenty  feet  wide, 
twenty -three  high,  and  forty-seven  long.  It  has  a  ladder  to  reach  the  fiist  story, 
and  stairs  to  the  second.  Within  two  years  this  oracle  has  approved  another 
scheme  to  put  a  heavy  locomotive  on  a  plank  roak. 

Now,  these  schemes  have  in  them  all  the  elements  of  failure,  and  not  one 
element  of  success,  if  the  opinions  of  the  English  steam-carriage  men  are 
correct. 

We  have  been  told  that  General  Semple  spent  $20,000  in  an  attempt  to 
put  thi*  into  execution.  Whether  he  was  induced  by  the  assurance  of  the 
verj  Scientific  American^  that  "  on  the  whole  there  is  no  doubt  of  the  com- 
plete success  of  the  enterprise,"  we  do  not  know.  But  when  men  of  "  science" 
give  f  nch  assurance,  and  such  machines  are  built,  it  is  natural  that  those  who 
witness  tbe  failure  should  have  but  little  confidence  in  the  self-styled  men  of 
science.  Thus  it  is  that  (juackery,  or  perhaps  puffery  fur  pay,  destroys  all 
oonfidence ;  and  the  press  can  aid  inventions  only  so- far  as  it  finds  men 
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qualified  to  reason  upon  them — that  is,  only  so  far  as  it  is  read  by  theoretical 
or  practical  mechanics. 

Twenty-six  years  ago,  the  word  "locomotive"  was  not  applied  to  the  en- 
gines on  railways  ;  they  were  called  steam-carriages.  Steam-carriages,  then, 
have  succeeded  on  iron  roads,  and  that  So  perfectly  that  there  can  be -little 
doubt  of  their  success  on  roads  of  a  somewhat  inferior  quality. 


DOLOE  CAMPANA  ATTACHMENT  TO  BOARDMAN,  GRAY  <fe  OO.'S  PIANOS. 

.  This  improvement  of  the  piano- 
forte is  claimed  to  be  one  of  the 
greatest  made  for  a  long  time; 
and  from  what  we  have  seen,  and 
from  the  descriptions  we  have  had 
of  it,  we  should  think  this  claim 
well  founded,  although  we  have 
had  but  a  very  limited  opportunity 
of  testing  it  for  ourselves.  The 
following  is  given  *as  the  best 
illustration  of  it,  in  connection  with  the  small  engraving  which  accom- 
panies it. 

The  crooked  bridge  of  a  piano  is  connected  with,  and,  as  it  were,  part  of, ' 
the  sounding-board ;  and  the  strings,  passing  over  this  bridge,  and  connected 
thereto,  when  put  in  motion  give  vibration  to  the  sounding-board,  and  thus 
power  and  volume  of  tone  to  the  piano. 

Tlie  Oolce  Campana  Attachment  consists  of  a  series  of  weights,  held  in 
position  in  a  frame,  and  is  so  placed  and  secured  in  the  piano,  that  these 
wtvgli^  Tivo  ]  M  ovt^r  thh  crooked  bridge  ;  immediately  under  them  there  are 
screws  inserted  in  the  bridge  for  the  weigh'ts  to  rest  upon  when  the  attach- 
ment is  in  use,  and  the  pedal  is  so  connected  with  the  attachment  that  when  ^ 
pressed  down,  the  weights  (attachment)  drop  so  as  to  rest  on  the  screws,  and 
thus  on  the  sounding-board;  and  iwhen  the  foot  is  off  the  pedal,  and  the 
pedal  lifted  up,  the  Attachment  rises  off  the  sounding-board,  and  has  no 
effect ;  but  when  the  pedal  is  pressed  down,  the  weights,  or  attachment,  rest 
on  the  sounding-board,  controlling  its  vibrations,  and  the  tone  and  power  of, 
the  instrument ;  and  the  attachment  thus  being  under  tlie  control  of  the 
pianist,  he  can  produce  the  most  beautiful  effects  at  will.  When  the  attach- 
ment is  in  use,  it  produces  a  delicate,  soft,  bell-like,  silvery  tone  in  the  piano, 
truly  enchanting ;  and  when  we  take  into  consideration  that  the  great  power 
of  tone  of  the  piano  is  in  tlie  free  and  perfect  vibration  of  the  sounding-board, 
and  that  the  sounding-board's  vibration  and  tone  are  under  the  perfect  con- 
trol of  the  performer,  so  that  ho  can  let  it  sound  full  or  graduate  its  tones  to 
the  music  and  effects  wished  for,  it  will  at  once  be  clear  that  the  invention  is 
a  valuable  one.  By  using  it  in  connection  with  the  harp,  or  soft  and  loud 
pedals,  a  great  variety  of  effects  and  changes  can  be  produced,  like  changing 
the  stops  of  an  organ ;  and  by  holding  the  loud  pedal  down,  and  striking  full 
chords  with  llie  fingers,  and  the'n  letting  the  attachment  off  the  bridge,  a  full 
and  perfect  swell  is  produced  at  the  will  of  the  performer.  The  Dolce  Cam- 
uana  Attachment  is  truly  a  legitimate  and  valuable  improvement,  the  most 
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valuable  one  of  modern  times,  to  the  piano-forte.  Messrs.  Boardman,  Gray 
4s  Co.,  of  Albany,  N.Y.,  are  the  inventors  and  patentees.  It  is  applied  only 
to  their  otherwise  truly  superior  piano-forte.  They  have  lately  patented 
4inother  valuable  improvement,  which  ooosists  in  making  t\k  sounding-board 
of  their  pianos  corrugated,  so  that  each  side  is  fluted,  thus  gaining  a  much 
greater  surface,  and  securing  firmness  and  stiffness  without  the  necessity  of 
cross-bracing,  as  in  the  ordinary  sounding-board.  This,  and  its  peculiar  form, 
secures  it  from  a  liability  to  crack  or  split,  and  it  has  been  found  on  trial  to 
give  a  much  greater  volume  of  tone,  and  the  quality  also  is  much  improved. 
We  take  pleasure  in  calling  attention  to  the  advertisement  of  Messrs. 
Boardman,  Gray  4s  Co. 


TOK    THB    PLOVOB,    TBB    X.OOH,    kXCO    TBS    Aimi.. 

BAVB     TOUR      SUDS, 

^'Afeknt  saved  is  as  good  as  a  penny  earned.^'  In  the  form  of  soap-suda, 
there  runs  from  the  kitchen  fertilizing  matter  enough  to  supply  the  family 
with  gardeti  vegetables.  How  can  it  be  saved  and  applied  ?  Let  m«  sug- 
gest As  often  as  washing  day  comes,  let  all  the  suds  be  carefully  saved, 
in  a  tub  or  receptacle  kept  expressly  for  tha|;  purpose.  After  sunset,  let  it 
be  applied  to  whatever  in  the  garden  needs  it  most  Cucumbers,  squashes, 
and  melons  need  frequent  applications  of  it  while  small,  and  it  will  do  them 
as  much  good  as  guano  or  superphosphate;  having  this  advantage — it  costs 
nothing,  and  is  always  at  hand.  Tomatoes,  cabbages,  beans,  peas,  com,  and 
potatoes,  and  even  weeds,  will  all  b6  grateful  for  small  favors  of  this  kind. 

Your  grape  vines  should  occasionally  have  a  pailfiri ;  the  odener  and  the 
stronger  the  better.  By  the  way,  vines  need  frequently  looking  after  at  this 
season.  Useless  shoots  and  suckers  should  be  lopped  off.  Direction  should 
be  given  to  new  branches ;  ties  should  be  examined  and  secured  whei!!  neces- 
sary, and  the  ground  should  be  kept  loose  about  the  roots,  and  free  from 
weeds  and  grass.  The  removal  of  leaves  for  the  admission  of  li^ht  to  the 
frait,  I  have  no  faith  in.  Let  them  have  the  covering  which  Nature  de- 
signed, and  they  will  mature  and  ripen  in  due  time.  You  need  not  fear 
making  the  ground  t<y>  rich ;  the  grape  is  a  voracious  feeder.  ^ 

Bat  I  am  not  done  with  suds.  Every  garden  has,  or  should  have,  young 
fruit-trees.  To  these  application  should  be  made  of  strong  suds  frequently. 
It  will  destroy  insects,  remove  moss  and  scurf,  promote  the  health  and  vigor 
of  the  bark  and  the  growth  of  the  tree. 

But  this  is  not  all.  There  should  be  a  cess-pool,  to  which  all  the  wash  of 
the  kitchen  and  other  parts  of  the  house  should  be  conducted.  Into  ibis  let 
there  be  dumped  loam,  muck,  leaves,  weeds,  bones,  old  shoto,  ashes,  old  plas- 
ter, and  what  not  If  properly  cared  for,  it  will  be  found,  at  planting  time, 
to  contain  sufficient  for  a  liberal  dressing  for  the  whole  garden,  and  that,  too, 
of  the  very  best  of  vegetable  aliment 

Try  it,  reader,  and  save  yourself  tbe  trouble  and  expense  of  running  about, 
ID  the  spring,  afier  manure  for  your  garden.  B.  B.  H. 
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BINajSONS     OOOIfBBINa     IN     H0BBB8. 

RivoBONS  is  another  form  of  exostotic  disease,  the  pathology  or  natare  of 
which,  not  differing  materiallj  from  those  already  considered — spavin  and 
splint.  Its  location  is  the  pastera-booe.  Most  genera) Ij,  the  joint  is  involved, 
so  that  the  final  resalt  is  anchylosis  (loss  of  motion)  id  the  joint  formed  by 
the  08  wffrof/inis  and  os  coronet^  (large  and  small  pastern  bones.) 

Natwrt  of  Hinjfbone, — ^The  term  ringbone  is  far  behind  the  times  as  re- 
gards our  present  knowledge  of  nosology,  (which  signifies  the  doctrioo  of  the 
names  of  diseases ;)  yet  to  the  unprofessional  it  is  somewhat  suggestive,  apd 
therefore  may  as  well  be  retained.  It  signifies  a  circnlar  eminence  around 
the  pastern-bone.  The  ring  is  formed  by  incrustation,. or  osseous  deposit 
around  the  bone,  or  joint,  as  the  case  may  be ;  yet,  in  order  to  make  out  a 
~  case  that  comes  strictly  within  the  meaning  of  the  word — ^that  is,  as  horse- 
men interpret  it — there  must  exbt  complete  anchylosis  of  the  pastern- 
joint  ^ 

Yarfous  osseous  deposits  are  now  and  then  thrown  out  on  the  pastern  and 
coronet-bones,  varying  in  shape,  size,  and  seat ;  they  are  often  unaccom- 
panied by  lameness,  and,  consequently,  stable-men  have  named  them 
^eiing-fasis^^^  or  something  of  the  sort  They  all,  however,  come  under  the 
disease  known  as  exostosis, 

A  pare  case  of  mghon^^-^nehylosis — generally  has  an  eiternal  origin  : 
we  find  that  an  osseous  deposit  commences  at  ihe  lower  margin  of  the  pas- 
tern, and  upper  part  of  the  coronet-bones ;  this  spreads  so  as  to  involve  both 
joint  and  ligamentary  tissue  \  and  if  there  be  any  predisposition,  in  the  ani- 
mal, to  ossifie  discAses,  the  malady  may  spread,  so  as  to  involve  fetlock, 
pastern,  and  coffin  joints. 

(Jause$  of  Ringbone. — This  disease,  in  many  cases,  is  hereditary,  trans- 
mitted, either  directly  or  indirectly,  through  the  sexual  congress.  I  shall  not 
contend  that  its  direct  on^n  is  a  settled  point,  but  merely  intimate,  in  sup- 
port of  this  opinion,  that  I  have  seen  colts  of  only  a  few  weeks'  growlh  the 
subjects  of  this  disease.  I  once  bought  an  unweaned  coU,  and  brought  it  up 
by  hand,  as  the  saying  is.  At  the  age  of  four  months,  I  observed  tumefac- 
tion on  the  pastern  of  both  hinJ-legA,  which  ultimately  resulted  in  stiff  joint 
The  little  creature  had  never  been  subjected  to  any  sort  of  labor  or  exercise 
to  produce  lameness,  and  therefore  the  disease  must  have  originated  at  birth. 
Mr.  Percival|^whose  opinion  on  veterinary  matters  is  unquestioned,  says  that 
his  attention  to  the  hereditary  origin  of  ringbone,  was  lirst  aroused  from  a 
remark  made  by  an  extensive  dealer  in  horses,  in  reply  to  a  question  put  to 
him,  how  it  happened,  that  but  few  ringbones  were  met  with,  compared  to 
the  number  that  attracted  notice  in  times  past  The  reply  was :  "^  Because 
no  breeder  of  horses,  now-a-days,  will  send  a  mare  to  a  horse  having  ring- 
bones"— ^a  very  good  example  for  American  horsemen  to  imitate ;  for  a  vast 
number  of  our  best,  as  well  as  inferior  horses,  are  the  subjects  of  this  infirm- 

Of  the  indirect  transmissibility  of  this  disease  we  have  ample  prooC  It 
Inrks  in  breed  just  as  scrofula  and  consumption  do  in  the  human  subject 

The  author  just  quoted  remarks  that  *'a  coarse  or  half-bred,  fleshy  or 
bony-legged  horse,  with  short  and  upright  pasterns,  is  the  ordinary  subject 
of  this  disease ;  and  there  exist  satisfactory  reasons  why  we  should  expect 
him  to  be  80.    The  pastern  and  coffin-bones  constitute  the  nethermost  parts 
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— the  pedestals — of  the  columnB  of  bones  composing  the  limbs,  and  being  so, 
thej  receive  the  entire  weight  and  force  transmitted  from  above.  The  pas- 
tern, beings  long  and  oblique  in  position,  receives  the  superincumbent  weight 
in  sach  an  indirect  line  that,  bending  towards  the  ground  with  the  fetlock, 
nothing  like  jar  or  concussion  follows.  The  very  reverse  of  this,  however, 
happens  every  time  the  foot  of  a  limb,  having  a  short  upright  pastern,  comes 
to  the  ground.  In  such,  instead  of  the  weight  descending  obliquely  upon 
the  iessamoidit^  (two  small  bones  at  the  posterior  and  inferior  part  of  the  fet- 
lock joint,)  and  the  fetlock  bending  therewith,  it  descends  directly,  or  nearly 
so,  upon  the  pastern,  making  this  bone  entirely  dependent  on  the  bone 
beneath  it — the  coronet — for  counteracting  concussion ;  and  should  any  thing 
occur  to  diminish  this,  or  to  throw  more  weight  on  the  bones  beneath  than 
they  can  counteract,  jar  of  the  whole  apparatus  ensues;  and  an  (effort  of  na- 
ture to  strengthen  the  parts^  by  investing  them  with  ecdlas  and  ossification, 
ia  likely  to  be  the  ultimate  resulk  For  we  would  view  ringbone,  disease 
though  it  must  assuredly  be  called,  as  frequently,  in  young  horses,  a  recourse 
of  nature  to  strengthen  weak  parts — ^the  bones  being  unequal  to  the  exer- 
tions or  efforts  required  of  them." 

From  the  fact  that  horses  of  the  above  peculiar  conformation  are  most 
tabjeet  to  this  malady ;  and  knowing,  as  we  do,  that  defects  and  faults  ae- 
faired  become  permaiunt  in  the  race,  all  doubts  as  to  indirect  hereditary 
origin  are  set  at  rest. 

The  direct  causes  of  ringbone  (and  at  times  they  are  merely  exciting)  are 
ligamentary  strains,  brought  about  by  over-work,  extraordinary  efforts  of 
speed,  pulliTig  tip  suddenly,  etc  In  short^  either  sprain^  injury^  blow,  or 
bruise^  likely  to  produce  inflammatory  action  in  the  region  of  the  pastern* 
joint,  may  result  in  ringbone.  Still,  I  contend  that,  aside  from  such  causes, 
there  must  be  lurking  in  the  system  of  the  subject  a  predisposition,  denomi* 
nated  by  human  practitioners  idiosyncrasy — ^a  weakness  in  bone,  limb,  or 
i^^amUmt — the  k^wtt  of  errors  in  breeding,  aggravated  by  a  too  early  use  of 
the  muscular  powers,  and  want  of  proper  attention  to  food  and  stable  man- 
agement 

It  appeaiB,  therefore,  that  there  is  no  direct  or  specific  cause  for  ringbone, 
and  we  can  only  regard  as  indirect  those  causes  which,  in  a  large  majority 
of  cases,  are  invariably  present. 

Treatment  of  Ringbone — Preliminary  Remarks. — It  would  be  very  intei^ 
esting  and  funny  to  notice  some  of  the  methods  of  treating  ringbone ;  but 
the  subject  of  this  malady  is  a  creature,  whose  mental  and  instinctive  capa- 
cities combined  far  surpass  those  of  any  other  animal,  and,  indeed,  do  not 
differ  in  kind  from  the  mental  nature  of  our  species ;  in  degree,,  however, 
there  is  evidently  some  difference. 

He  has  also  nerves  to  feel,  is  keenly  sensible  to  pain ;  and  therefore  such 
atrodties  as  we  frequently  see  perpetrated  upon  this  noble  animal,  even  un- 
der the  sanction  of  long  usage,  are  neither  interesting  nor  pleasant  matters 
for  contemplation. 

There  is  a  common  error  abroad,  and  in  some  of  t!ie  popular  works  on 
fiirriery  the  error  is  stereotyped,  that  ^ringbone  is  fed  by  a  bladder  at  the 
posterior  part  of  the  pasUrUy^  which  has  just  about  as  much  to  do  with  t}\e 
disease  as  I  had  with  the  late  victory  achieved  by  the  "Enow-Nothings." 
This  error,  however,  would  not  amount  to  much,  only  that  it  has  led  to  the 
infliction  of  a  cruel  operation,  without  the  least  advantage.  In  short,  it 
tends  to  make  matters  worse  than  they  were  before ;  for  this  bladder  is  in 
reality  a  bursal  sac,  the  use  of  which  is  to  secrete  and  contain  a  fluid  called 
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iynovioL,  (known  as  joint-oi],)  used  for  the  purpose  of  lubricatino^  tendons  and 
their  articulating  surfaces,  so  as  to  prevent  friction ;  therefore  its  extraction 
must  be  disadvantageous  to  the  limb. 

It  is  not  enough,  forsooth,  for  the  poor  brute  to  suffer  this  excruciating  tor- 
ment, which  usually  attends  inflammation  and  ossification  of  the  parts ;  but 
he  must,  in  addition,  submit  to  a  species  of  cruelty  unheard  of  in  the  annala 
of  human  medicine,  and  for  which  veterinacry  science  furnishes  no  authority- 
It  has  been  my  painful  duty  occasionally  to  take  in  charge  subjects  that  have 
been  most  shamefully  maltreated  in  this  respect,  and  I  have  seen  others  that 
have  been  the  subjects  of  cruelties  that  would  make  a  Christian  shudder  to 
think  of,  (see  **  Modern  Horse  Doctor,"  p.  278 ;)  and  I  do  hope  that  the  reader, 
if  he  be  in  any  way  interested  in  horses,  will  set  his  face  against  every  sp^ies 
of  barbarity  practised  on  them,  and  endeavor  to  aid  those  who  are  now  en- 
gaged in  the  work  of  reform.  I  feel  assured  that  if  the  American  people 
were  better  informed  as  to  the  nature  a*hd  treatment  of  diseases  occurring 
among  live  stock,  these  evils  would  cease  to  exist.  But  a  new  era  is  dawn- 
ing. America  will,  ere  long,  boast  of  her  veterinary  schools,  and  from  them 
shall  go  forth  a  class  of  the  right  kind  of  men,  to  illuminate  the  compara- 
tive darkness  that  now  exists. 

Now  as  regards  the  treatment.  The  idea  of  curing  ringbone  is  really  ab- 
surd— nature  never  intended  that  it  should  be  cured.  The  new  growths,  if 
I  may  so  call  them,  and  the  changes  that  take  place  in  the  joint,  are  a  pari 
of  nature's  own  handiwork,  in  view  of  strengthening  a  weak  bone  or  joint; 
and  therefore  there  is  no  need  of  cure.  To  attempt  a  cure  can  be  regarded 
in  no  other  light  than  forcing  nature  to  turn  a  somerset !  Our  object  in  the 
treatment  is  merely  to  aid  nature,  (that  is  all  the  assistance  she  requires  of 
us.)  All  we  have  to  do  is  to  excuse  the  animal  from  work,  and  apply  reme- 
dies that  are  calculated  to  relieve  pain  and  lessen  lameness.  We  treat  the 
disease,  when  first  discovered,  j  ust  as  we  should  a  recent  spavin  or  splent,  by 
cooling  lotions,  cold-water  bandages,  etc  If  the  parts  are  inactive,  we  apply 
the  usual  counter-irritants.  In  all  cases,  therefore,  of  ringbone,  whether  it 
have  a  pereosteal,  bony,  cartilaginous,  fibrous,  or  synovial  origin,  rest,  light 
diet,  and  the  above  means  are  most  calculated  to  promote  anckylom  of  the 
joint,  which  is  nature's  cure. 

As  regards  the  bony  tumor,  that  is  generally  nothing  more^  than  an  eye- . 
Bore^  and  very  seldom  causes  pain,  (that  is,  after  the  new  formations  are  com- 
pleted.)   There  is  some  stiffness  ever  after  to  be  observed,  but  that  is  not  due 
to  the  tumor,  but  is  the  natural  consequence  of  stiff  joint. —  Written  for  th§ 
Ohio  Farmer^  by  0.  H.  Dadd,  Veterinary  Sargeon,  Boston,  Mass, 


Gas  for  Fukl. — ^The  Albany  AUassajs  that  a  mechanic  is  manufacturing 
furnaces  for  heating  dwelling-houses,  gas  being  U3ed  m  a  fuel.  A  room  16 
feet  square  can  be  heated,  it  is  said,  at  a  cost  of  about  one  cent  and  a  half  an 
hour. 

This  is  just  what  Mr.  Shaw,  of  Boston,  has  been  doing  successfully  for 
several  months. 
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Vermont, 

Rutland, 

September  11  to  IS. 

New-Hainpshirey 

• 

September  12  to  14. 

Canadtt-East,  - 

Sherbrooke,    - 

September  11  to  14. 

Ohio,      - 

Columbus, 

September  18  to  21. 

New-York, 

Elmira, 

October        2  to    5. 

CJoDD^jticut,    - 

Hartford,       - 

^October        9  to  11. 

Marvlaod,        - 

Baltimore, 

October      80. 

Oanada-Wesi,  - 

Cobnrg, 

October        9  to  12. 

lodiana, 

Inianapolis,    - 

October      17  to  19. 

Illinoia,  -         - 

Chicago, 

New-Jerec7,    - 

Camden, 

s 

Kentucky, 

Paris,    - 

Septeinber  25  to  28. 

North-Carolina, 

Raleigh, 

October      16  to  18. 

Pennsylvania, 

Philadelphia,. 

Georgia, 

AUlanta, 

September  10. 

Viiginia, 

Richmond,     - 

KEEPING     FURS     IN     SUMMER. 

A  Trot  furrier,  in  one  of  our  exchanges,  the  name  of  which  we  have  lost^ 
thus  Erects  as  to  the  treatment  of  these  valuable  articles.  '        *  . 

Aboat  the  1st  of  April,  or  on  the  approach  of  warm  weather,  lightly  whip, 
comb,  and  brush  your  furs  till  they  are  perfectly  free  from  dust ;  sprinkle  them 
with  a  little  spirits  of  any  kind,  and  wrap  them  in  clean  linen.  Put  them  in 
a  tight  box  or  drawer,  and  keep  them  from  the  air  as  much  as  possible.  In 
this  situation  they  may  remain  ten  or  fifteen  days,  when  they  ought  to  be 
examined,  and  the  whipping,  combing,  and  brushing  repeated. 

llie  insects  most  destructive  to  furs,  are,  first,  the  black  bug  which  infests 
smoked  meats,  etc  It  appears  and  deposits  eggs  eariy  in  the  spring.  This 
kind  of  moth  does  not  eat  the  fur,  but  preys  altogether  on  the  skin.  Next 
the  small  ash-colored  miller,  which  produces  the  moth  that  destroys  all  kinds  of 
woollen  stuffd,  and  may  be  seen  hovering  about  the  candle  on  a  summer  evening. 
Thb  kind  particularly  preys  upon  and  destroys  the  furs,  and  ought  to  be  most 
guarded  against;  also  the  mite,  which  is  very  numerous.  They  appear  like 
dust,  and  are  scarcely  perceptible  to  the  naked  eye.  They  subsist  upon  and 
destroy  the  fibrou"^  membrane  which  attaches  the  fur  to  the  skin.  Hence  the 
practice  of  sunning  and  airing  furs  is  highly  prejudicial,  for  as  insects  fly  about 
in  the  air,  it  not  only  affords  them  an  opportunity  of  getting  \n  and  breeding, 
bat  the  warmth  of  the  sun  nourishes  and  support^  them,  and  at  the  same 
time  spoils  the  color  and  destroys  the  life  and  beauty  of  the  fur. 

Coarse  furs — such  as  bear  and  buffalo  skins — may  be  preserved  by  beating 
them  well  in  the  spring,  and  heading  them  up  in  an  air-tight  spirit-cask, 
which  has  been  recently  emptied.  Especial  care  mus^  always  be  taken  to 
have  fun,  woollens,  etc.,  clean  and  free  from  insects  when  they  are  put  up  for 
the  season — and  no  means  are  adequate  to  the  preservation  of  fun  that  are 
badly  dressed  and  not  cleansed  of  the  natural  grease. 
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VAN    BBWATBB'S    TUBBIBB    WATEB    WHBBL. 

Thi  accoTnpaDjiDg  engraviDg  is  a  vertical  section  of  tbe  water  wheel  <it 
Henry  Van  Dewater,  of  the  city  of  Albany,  N.  Y.,  embracing^  an  improve- 
ment on  bis  patent  «f  October  1853,  for  which  he  has  taken  measures  ie 
aeeare  a  patent 

The  improvement  consists,  first,  in  the  employment  of  a  concave  guide  at 
the  lower  part  of  the  casing  Hoderneath  the  wheel,  in  oombioation  with  a 
gate  which  surrounds  it,  to  regulate  the  discharge  of  water  from  the  casing 
or  wheel  Second,  in  the  employment  of  a  peculiar  gate  and  a  series  of 
shutea  made  and  ^arranged  to  admit  the  requbite  quantity  of  water  to  the 
wheel.  Third,  in  surrounding  the  wheel  with  a  chamber  (611ed  with  water) 
which,  in  connection  with  the  peculiar  form  of  the  buckets,  makes  the  wat^ 
exert  an  upward  pressure  to  relieve  the  bearing  step  of  the  weight, of  the 
wheel. 

A  is  the  cylindrical  casing  of  the  wheel,  which  may  be  made  of  cast-iron. 
It  is  secured  in  its  upright  position  by  the  rods,  a  a,  to  a  flsnch,  B,  under- 
neath the  casing.  This  flanch  is  placed  lit  the  lower  part  of  the  guide  or ' 
deflector,  G,  which  is  of  a  concave  conical  form,  and  projects  upwards  a  suitr 
able  distance  within  the  casing,  A.  On  the  upper  end  of  this  guide  is  the 
step  or  bearing  of  the  wheel  shafL  This  step  is  secured  by  an  upright 
ledge,  6.  Within  tbe  lower  part  of  the  casing  there  is  a  rim  or  band,  £, 
which  forms  a  gate.  This  gate  works  snugly  within  the  casing,  and  has  four 
vertical  rods,  c  c,  (two  shown,)  attached  to  it  at  opposite  points.  The  upper 
ends  of  these  rods  are  connected  to  cross  bars,  F,  to  which  vertical  racks,  d  d^ 
are  attached ;  these  gear  with  the  pinions,  e  tf,  at  the  end  of  a  drum,  G. 
Within  the  casing,  A,  and  directly  above  the  guide,  0,  is  the  wheel,  H.  It 
is  fitted  between  l^eral  flanches,//,  which  thus  form  a  chamber  or  recess, 
y,  around  the  wheel.  The  top  and  bottom  edges  of  the  buckets  are  radial 
with  the  wheel,  and  the  intermediate  points  are  gradually  curved,  so  as  to 
leave  the  spaces  between  the  upper  edges  of  t^e  buckets  wider  than  the 
spaces  between  the  lower  ends ;  ihe  figure  shows  the  form  of  the  buckets. 
Directly  above  the  wheel  there  is  a  fixed  series  of  shutes  or  guides,  t,  which 
are  placed  directly  over  the  buckets,  A.  The  shutes  are  of  a  spiral  forni  con- 
forming to  that  of  tbe  buckets,  and  at  the  mouth  of  each  there  is  a  slide,  ^', 
connected  to  a  circular  rim,  I,  which  encompasses  the  shaft,  D.  These  sHdea, 
y,  form  the  gate  above  the  wheel.  J  J  are  two  vertical  racks  attached  to  the 
upper  surface  of  the  rim,  I.  Two  pinions  in  a  drum  (not  shown)  gear  into 
these  racks.  By  turning  the  drum,  these  pinions  operate  the  racks,  J  J,  and 
thus  raise  or  lower  the  slides/^',  according  to  the  direction  the  dnftn  is  turned. 
X  By  tnmioig  the  drum,  G,  the  pinions,  e  e,  take  into  the  racks,  d  d^  and  ele* 
vate  or  lower  the  lower  gate,  £.  The  water  from  the  flume  flows  into  the 
upper  part  of  the  casing,  and  the  slides, 7,  being  open,  it  passes  in  and  fiUs 
the  entire  casing,  and  is  directed  tangentiaHy  against  the  buckets  of  tAe 
wheel,  the  quantity  being  regulated  by  the  guides  and  slides.  As  the  spaces 
between  the  lower  edges  of  the  buckets  are.  narrower  than  those  between  the 
upper  ones,  the  water  presses  upward  to  a  certain  degree  against  the  under 
Bur&ces  of  the  buckets,  and  thus  relieves  the  under  step  of  the  shaft,  D,  from 
top  weight,  thereby  decreasing  the  friction.  The  surrounding  water  in  the 
•recess,  ^,  acts  upon  the  wheel  when  at  work.  By  regulating  the  gate,  £,  the 
nneqaai  draft  of  partiid  yacuum  upon  the  column  of  water  descending  from 
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the  bottom  of  the  wheel  is  obviated.  It  will  be  observed  that  when  the  gate, 
E,  18  raised  or  lowered,  there  will  be  an  equal  space  all  around  the  deflecting 
guide,  0,  80  that  the  draft  is  equalized  at  all  points  around  the  wheel.  In 
the  ordinary  French  turbine  a  valve  is  used  for  this  purpose,  but  this  causes 
unequal  draft,  and  is  therefore  inferior  to  the  guide,  C. 

These  improvements  on  the  Jonval  French  turbine  wheel  ^y  Mr.  Van  De- 
water  are  obvious.  His  wheels  have  a  high  reputation  for  efficiency.  Per- 
sons in  various  parts  of  our  country  using  his  wheels,  testify  to  their  high  per 
oentnge  of  power  and  excellent  construction. 

More  informatioD  may  be  obtained  by  letter  addressed  to  Mr.  Van  De> 
water. 
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Thk  annexed  engravings  represent  an  improvement  in  railroad  car  cou- 
plings, for  which  a  patent  was  granted  to  D.  A.  Hopkins,  of  Elmira,  N.  Y., 
on  the  1st  of  August,  last  year. 

Fig.  1  is  a  perspective  view,  showing  two  coupling-boxes  detached,  and 
fig.  2  is  a  vertical  longitudinal  section  through  the  centre  of  one  coupling-box, 
iand  showing  the  coupling  link  in  various  positions;  also  a  coupling-pin 
locked  in  th^  link  and  out  of  the  link.     Similar  letters  refer  to  like  parts. 

The  top  and  bottom  bars  or  plates,  A  A,  of  each  box  are  made  of  wrought 
iron,  with  their  outer  ends  somewhat  enlarged.  The  bars  are  riveted  together 
by  bolts,  R  R,  and  have  a  wooden  block,  B,  between  them.  The  draw-head, 
H,  is  made  of  cast  iron,  cast  on  the  enlarged  ends  of  the  bars,  A  A,  as  shown 
in  fig.  2,  thus  forming  a  draw-head  strongly  united  to  the  wrought-iron  bars. 
The  mouth  of  each  head,  H,  is  wide,  while  the  throat,  at  h  h,  is  very  narrow. 
L  is  the  connecting  or  coupling  link.  G  (G  in  fig.  1)  is  a  bolt  passing  into 
an  opening  in  the  wooden  block,  B ;  its  inner  end  abuts  against  a  coiled 
spring,  S.  F  is  the  head  of  this  spring  bolt ;  it  is  allowed  room  in  the  open 
space  to  move  back  and  forth.  Its  face  is  fluted  with  section  grooves,  to 
receive  the  end  of  the  link  L,  and  retain  it  in  various  positions,  as  shown *in 
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fig.  2.  P  18  the  coupling-piQ.  It  will  be  olMerved  ibat  wben  ibe  pin,  P,  is 
withdrawn,  and  the  cars  uncoupled,  the  spring  bolt,  C,  will  be  forced/orw^rd 
in  the  box,  and  the  pin,  P,  will  then  rest  on  its  top  as  shown  by  the  dotted 
lines,  fig.  2,  which  represent  the  bolt  and  pin  in  this  position.  Wben  it  is 
desired  to  couple  the  two  cars — by  running  back  the  front  or  bringing  for- 
ward the  rear  one — the  link,  L,  will  enter  the  throat  of  the  box,  and  push 
back  the  serrated  head,  1^,  of  the  spring  bolt  in  the  open  space  of  the  box, 
when  the  pin,  P,  will  drop  through  the  opening  of  the  link,  and  thus  couple 
the  cars.  Owing  to  the  narrow  throat  of  the  head,  H,  and  the  form  of  the 
(ace  of  F,  this  self-acting  coupling  is  perfectly  adapted  for  cars  of  all  heights, 
aa  shown  by  the  various  positions  of  the  link,  L,  in  dotted  lines,  fig.  2.  This 
most  be  a  very  durable  and  strong  draw-head,  as  the  crushing  forcc^^ comes 
on  the  cast-iron  head,  H,  while  tl^e  tensile  strain  is  sustained  by  the  wrought- 
iroQ  bars,  A  A,  because  the  pin,  P,  passes  through  them  as  well  as  the  shoul- 
der flange  of  the  head,  H.  The  mouth  of  the  head,  H,  is  so  formed  as  to 
resist  sudden  and  great  shocks. 

This  self-acting  car-coupling  has  been  in  use  for  more  than  a  year  on  the 
Canandaigua  &  Elmira  Railroad,  N.  Y.,  and  has  been  found  perfectly  prac- 
tical, superior  to,  and  more  economical  than  the  ordinary  kind.  It  has  also 
been  adopted  by  the  New- York  &  Erie  Railroad,  whose  superintendent 
regards  it  as  the  only  coupling  yet  brought  before  him  well  adapted  for  all 
the  varying  conditions  and  circumstances  of  railroads. 

More  information  may  be  obtained  by  letter  addressed  to  Mr.  Hopkins,  at 
at  Messrs.  Fowlers  &  Wells,  No.  308  Broadway,  this  city :  or  W.  P.  Yates, 
Elmira,  N.Y. 


Trap  Rock  MANtTTACTURES. — J.  T.  Chance,  of  Birmingham,  England,  has 
taken  out  a  patent  for  fusing  trap  rock,  and  submitting  it  to  severe  pressure, 
while  in  that  stat^,  so  as  to  make  it  into  slabs,  and  other  forms. 
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TBSTINO  OP  CANNON. 

A  coRRvsFOKDBNT  of  the  Charleston  Standard  writes  thus  respectiog  the 
manufacture  and  testing  of  cannon  at  Washington : 

Guns  are  cast  in  any  shape  that  may  be  suggested  by  the  process  of  inves- 
tigation, then  fired  to  test  their  projectile  force,  then  fired  until  they  burst; 
and  when  the  result  has  been  attained,  with  every  care  to  determine  the 
causes  and  conditions  of  the  experiment,  sections  of  the  broken  metal  are 
<»refu]ly  drilled  out  from  dififerent  parts  of  the  piece,  from  the  muzzle  and 
the  breech,  and  the  inside  and  the  outside,  and  each  piece  is  subjected  to  a 
fitrain  to  test  its  tensile  strength.  To  apply  this  strain,  one  end  is  fastened  to 
a  frame,  and  the  other  is  taken  hold  of  by  machinery,  and  the  power  is  so 
magnified  that  the  iron  is  obliged  to  part.  In  the  process  of  these  experi- 
ments, one  fact  has  become  pretty  well  established  which  rather  contradicts 
received  opinion.  It  has  been  supposed  that  the  cannon  always  cooling  from 
without,  and  the  outside  contracting,  therefore,  around  the  inside  still  extended 
by  heat,  would  become  more  brittle,  but  this,  in  such  tests  as  have  been 
used,  would  «ot  seem  to  have  been  the  case.  A  bar  cut  from  the  outside  of 
the^ cannon  will  generally  part  with  about  the  same  amount  of  exteDsion 
as  a  bar  out  from  the  inside,  whether  it  be  taken  from  a  longitudinar  or 
vertical  section  of  the  gun.  Another  fact  of  some  importance,  however,  has 
been  established.  It  is  found  that  the  strength  of  the  gun  may  be  much 
increased  by  taking  the  weight  of  metal  from  the  muzzle  and  casting  U 
around  the  breech.  A  gun,  K>r  instance,  has  been  cast  with  a  view  to  this 
experiment,  which  was  much  thinlier  at  the  muzzle  than  cannons  usually  arep 
but  which  was  by  so  much  the  thicker  at  the  breech,  where  the  charge  ex- 
plodes. Ii  was  fired  some  1200  times,  under  every  conceivable  condition 
likely  to  insure  explosion,  and  when  it  did  burst,  the  fracture  oocucred  at  tha 
breech,  as  is  usually  the  case  with  cannons. 


KNaLISH      PATENTS. 

SmoxsIiBSS  Fcrvacs. — We  liave  during  the  week  inspected  an  entirely 
new  arrangement  of  steam-boiler  furnace  in  action  on  a  twenty-five  horse  power 
boiler  at  the  granaries  and  flour  mills  of  Mr.  Edward  Gripper,  Winchester 
wharf,  Southwark.  The  principle  of  construction  is  that  of  mechanical  motion 
applied  to  the  bars,  but  different  to  any  thing  yet  introd  uced.  Every  alternate 
bar  is  so  connected  with  a  cross-piece  at  each  end  as  to  form  one  entire  movable 
frame,  which  is  connected  by  gearing  with  the  motive  power.  The  motion 
given  to  it  is  angular;  first,  the  bars  rise  very  slowly  about  an  inoh 
above  the  stationary  ones ;  they  then  move  gradually  in  a  lateral  direcUon 
towards  the  bridge ;  again  sink  in  a  vertical  direction  about  an  inch  below 
the  other  bars,  and  then  move  laterally  forward  to  their  original  position. 
What  are  termed  the  stationary  bars  are  not  fixed  as  usual,  but  hung  in 
such  a  manner  as  exactly  to  balance  the  vibrating  frame  with  the  load  of 
fuel  which  it  has  to  move,  Uius  taking  but  little  power  from  the  engine  to 
keep  them  in  motion.    The  fud  is  fed  through  a  hopper  and  r^ulating  in- 
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dined  plain,  and  the  whole  is  self-acting,  requiring  but  little  attention  from  the 
stoker.  We  were  informed  that  this  apparatus  had  been  in  constant  use  about 
six  months,  that  no  difficulties  whatever  arose  from  the  mechanical  motion ; 
there  was  an  entire  absence  of  clinker,  nearly  perfect  combustion  of  the  fuel 
was  effected,  and  during  our  visit  not  a  particle  of  smoke  was  visible  from 
the  chimney.  Mr.  Gnpper  estimates  the  saving  of  fuel  alone  at  about  10 
per  cent)  beside  numerous  other  advantages. — London  B,  B.  Journal. 

Watbb-powxr  Engine. — An  hydraulic  power  engine  which  works  by 
the  pressure  of  a  column  of  water,  simplified  and  originated  by  Mr.  James 
Siociair,  engineer,  Stirling,  has  for  some  time  been  applied  in  several  large 
printing-offices  in  Stirling,  Duadee,  and  oAer  towns  in  Scotland,  having  the 
advantage  of  a  high  service  of  water  from  the  hills.  The  proprietors  of  the 
Scotsman^  published  in  Edinburgh,  have  adopted  this  mode  of  power,  with 
perfect  sQccess.  The  whole  machine  weighs  6cwt8  and  occupies  a  horison- 
tals  pace  of  only  31  by  25  inches,  and  but  df  inches  high.  It  consists  of 
two  oscillating  cylinders,  working  similarly  to  a  high-pressure  steam-engine, 
the  water  bt?ing  admitted  through  the  axis  on  which  they  vibrate.  It 
works  smoothly,  is  perfectly  safe,  has  great  power  for  its  size,  and  is  per- 
fectly manageable ;  there  is  no  shock  or  recoil,  and  no  danger  of  the  pipes 
bursting.  The  column  of  water  which  the  company  allow,  is  150  ft.  higb^ 
which  gives  sufficient  power  to  work  off  2000  impressions  per  hour.  Wher- 
ever a  supply  of  sufficient  height  can  be  obtained,  these  engines  are  well 
adapted  to  a  great  variety  of  purposes. 

Ornamenttno  Wood.— Thos.  Clayton,  of  Oldham,  England,  ha%obtained 
a  patent  for  transferring  the  designs  of  graining  on  choice  wood,  such  as  mar 
hogany,  rosewood,  yew,  etc.,  from  engraved  metallic  heated  rollers,  or  ^ 
snrtice^  to  surfaces  of  common  woods,  such  as  pine,  by  which  process  he  ob- 
tains a  dose  imitation  of  choice  and  expensive  woods. 

Carriaob  Shafts. — ^H.  A.  Genetreau,  of  Paris,  has  obtained  a  patent  in 
England  for  th^  application  of  whalebone,  or  of  bamboo  caq^e,  to  the  con* 
stmction  of  carriage-shafts. 

Match  Cioabs.— W.  P.  Surgey,  of  London,  has  taken  out  a  patent  for 
tipping  cigars  with  an  igniting  composition  which  is  fired  by  fricUon. 
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A  LARac  KwrmNo  Faotorv. — ^The  village  of  Cohoes,  on  the  lower  falls  of 
the  Mohawk,  N.Y.,  is  one  of  the  best  ibr  manufacturing  purposes  in  our 
country,  and  has  progressed  rapidly  within  the  past  ten  years.  A  new  fac- 
tofj  for  the  manufacture  of  kpit-fabrics,  such  as  drawers,  etc.,  has  recently 
been  set  in  operation  there,  which  is  said  to  be  the  largest  one  of  the  kind  in 
the  world  ;  it  is  395  feet  long,  75  wide,  and  six  stories  high.  It  is  designed 
to  give  employment  to  000  operatives;  the  rooms  are  stated  to  be  well  ven- 
tilated, comra6dious,  and  cheerful.  The  name  of  the  new  factory  is  "The 
Mohawk  River  Mill.'*  The  machinery  uped  embraces  all  of  the  most  recent 
improvements. — Scientific  Amcriean. 
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NswLioar. — The  Cleveland  Flaindealer  saya:  **La8t  evening  we  wit- 
neesed  tUe  result  of  a  series  of  experiments  made  by  Dr,  Taylor,  Ihe  celebrated 
clairvoyant  physician  of  this  city — the  actual  production  of  a  brilliant  light, 
and  of  course  an  intense  heat,  by  the  decomposition  of  water.  The  apparatus 
for  producing  this  astonishing  effect  is  very  simple,  and  has,  as  he  alleges, 
been  constructed  entirely  under  the  spiritual  direction.  It  is  imperfectly 
made,  and  yet  serves  to  demonstrate  the  fact  and  the  principle  involved  in 
the  process.  The  light  is  exceedingly  brilliant,  equal  to  the  best  quality  of 
gas,  and  superior  in  color,  it  being  slightly  of  an  orange  tint,  »nd  producing 
not  the  least  smoke.  A  caveat  for  the  discovery  has  been  iiled  in  the  Patent 
Office  in  Washington,  by  a  gentleman  of  this  city,  who  compared  the  appa- 
ratus with  that  of  Paine,  and  the  two  ^are  Entirely  unlike.  Distinguished 
chemists  who  have  examined  this  invention  pronounce  it  a  triumph.  We  do 
not  feel  competent  to  decide  any  questions  that  may  happen  to  arise  among 
scientific  men  ;  but  the  result  we  have  actually'seen,  and  verily  believe  that 
no  deception  has  been  resorted  to  in  producing  it" 

Minds,  when  under  excitement,  however  produced,  may  be  directed  into 
some  new  and  useful  channel.  But  the  professed  paternity  of  this  professed 
discovery,  does  not  lead  us  to  place  much  confidence  in  it. 

Naw  Mode  of  SEPARAxiNa  Gold  from  Quartz. — ^Professor  Benjamin 
Ilarding,  of  this  city,  has  just  patented  a  new  process  for  separating  all  the 
gold  from  quartz,  without  the  agency  of  amalgam,  and  which  also  entirely 
dispenses  with  the  heavy  outlay  heretofore  incurred  for  massive  crufshers.  It 
is  assumed  that  by  this  new  process  every  pirticU  of  gold  can  be  taken  from 
the  quartan  The  agency  by  which  this  wonderful  result  is  attained,  is  of  such 
ft  nature  as  to  be  readily  understood  by  scientific  men ;  and  the  benefits  which 
are  likely  to  flow  from  the  discovery  are  too  obvious  to  require  remark — 
N,  T,  Journal  of  Commerce. 

To  Transfer  Patterns,  Etc. — ^The  Liverpool  Journal  describes  the  fol- 
lowing process  for  transferring  the  forms  of  natural  objects  or  the  patterns  on 
ribbons  to  paper : 

**  Saturate  cdmmon  Writing  paper  with  porter,  coffee  mixed  with  sugar  and  ^ 
cream,  or  the  solution  of  achil.    Place  the  object  whose  form  is  to  be  trans- 
ferred on  the  prepared  paper,  and  expose  them  to  the  action  of  the  sun's  rays 
or  those  of  a  common  fire. 

Various  other  solutions  may  be  used  for  the  same  purpose,  as  bichromate 
of  potash,  yellow  chromate  of  potash,  etc.  When  figured  satin  ribbons  are 
saturated  with  such  solutions,  and  exposed  to  the  sun's  rays,  the  raised  pat- 
terns are  given  in  beautiful  relief  in  a  lighter  tint  of  the  same  color  as  the 
ground. 

Fine  Cherries. — We^have  been  favored  with  a  taste  of  some  beautiful 
cherries,  (seven  in  number,)  large,  plump,  small  stone,  and  well-flavored,  from 
a  young  tree  belonging  to  Mr.  R.  Hayes,  of  Paterson,  N.  J.  They  grew  in 
two  bunches,  and  were  its  entire  crop.  When  that  tree  grows  larger,  we 
thould  admire  to  refresh  ourself  under  its  shade. 

Umbrellas. —  Calkins  <t  Darrow,  42  Maiden  Lane,  have  a  very  large 
assortment  of  umbrellas  and  parasols,  and  the  reputation  of  their  work  is  not 
inferior  to  that  of  any  establishment  in  the  city.  Their  pi  ices  are  reason- 
able. 

New  Patents. — We  have  failed  to  receive  some  engravings  which  we 
expected  to  publish  in  this  number.'*  Our  next  issue  shall  compensate  for  the 
limited  amount  of  such  articles  in  this  month's  number. 
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KEW     BOOKS. 

St.  PrrcasBUEo;  its  Piopls,  Tona  CsAEAcnni  and  iNsnnmoifB.    Bj  Edwabo  Jzek* 
MAsiv.     A.  &  B^niea  A  Co,,  N«w-York.     1855. 

Tk»  twj  entertaiaing  yolame  is  translated  from  the  Qertnaa  by  Frederick  Hardman. 
The  anibor  wa*  long  a  resident  in  St  Petersburg,  and  he  gives  bis  personal  experiences 
'with  all  elasfl^-s  fn>ui  the  Czar  to  the  peasant,  and  describes  their  condition,  sucially^ 
politicallj,  and  morailj.  Its  views  are  pvQ  rather  thaa  an^-Kussian.  Eead  it  by  all 
means. 


PaDrciFLn  OF  AoaiotTLTCfaAL  CannsTBT  with  Spboial  Bvmvsroit  to  thv  latb  Rm- 
SBARCHu  MADS  u  EjioLAND.    By  JusTUs  VoM  IiicBio.    Joho  Wiioy,  l^ew-Yurk 

Da.  LiKBio  sostains  his  previous  reputation  in  this  new  work,  and  brings  his  eztensiTe 
observatioo  and  experiments  to  bear  wibb  great  power  on  hi4  theory  in  relation  to  min- 
snd  maaaresL    It  is  traodlated  by  Prof.  Gregory.  ^ 


Whiob:  thm  Right  ob  the  Lift!    New-York:  Garrett  &  Go.    12mo^  536  pages. 

Thb  book  is  deservedly  commended  on  all  hands.    It  will  be  read  extensively,  and 
an  not  fail  to  do  good.    It  is  got  np  in  excellent  style. 


Tbe  TVae  nr  the  East 

Is  the  title  of  a  {ibretle  by  Bishop  Soutboats,  and  handsomely  ezeonted  by  Padoey 
A  Bns^cl,  New- York,  in  which  much  information  is  given  in  a  small  space,  in  relation  to 
the  caoses  of  the  present  war,  and  the  relative  position  of  all  the  parties  coQceroed.  We 
have  read  it  with  great  interest^  and  commend  it  to  all. 


Blahorv  Dvaswood  ;  a  Tale  of  Modem  life.    Second  edition.   Bonce  A  Brother,  New- 
Yotk.     1855.    407  pages.  • 

This  book  is  commended  by  our  brethren  of  the  press,  traiversally,  and  we  cheerfullT 

join  in  wiih  them.    A  aeaxid  edition  is  already  issued — ^an  approval  of  the  public  min<l, 

nurely  given  so  emphalicaily  as  in  this  instance.    It  is  also  handsomely  printed  and  well 

hound. 


9TAm  Paphrs;  oa,  ExpimiKfOTO  of  Abt  and  Katurs.    By  Hsjirt  Wabd  BsKOHsa. 

NewYwrk:  J.  O.  Derby.     1855. 

This  is  an  after-dinner  book,  written  in  the  shade  of  trees,  etc ,  and  is  filled  with  the . 
offhand  thoughts  and  sentimeoU  of  the  author,  clothed  in  all  the  strength  and  exuber- 
anee  of  fi|cur«  and  fancy  for  which  he  is  so  distinguished.     It  is  a  printed  form  of  the 
author.    There  is  much  in  it  that  will  please  every  intelligeat  reader,  and  some  that 
maoy  will  disapprove. 


W«  had  intended  to  notice  some  capital  book*  recently  issued  by  J.  P.  Jewett  S-  Co, 
Boston,  but  are  obliged  to  defer  them  to  a  futare  opporlaqity. 


titST  07  PATBMTS. 


IilBt  of  Patents  tsBned 

fEOK  VAT  1,  1855,  TO  JUKE  6,  1855. 


PhUip  BtooB»  Kmibiiiy,  Ooim.,  improTed  Upe 
Aoe. 

Geo.  W.  Brown,  Oaleeburg,  HI.,  improrement 
fai  seed  piaottsra. 

Alex.  C.  Blonot,  Moant  Plflarant,  Ala.,  improfo- 
ment  in  preparing  cnrpentinv  for  diatUiatlon. 

Jno.  T.  Brueif^Neir-YorlCjimproTtment  in  atone 
and  marble  sawd. 

DfXter  H.  Cbamberlain,  WraURoxbnry,  Mais., 
iBprovemeot  lu  lampa  lor  bornlog  fluid. 

BobpH  Orietaten,  Bucbaoan,  Pa.,  ImproTement 
Ib  maehinea  for  making  bolts. 

Tbos.  DAUgherly,  Erie,  Pa^  improTement  in 
boot  erimiia. 

William  Powler,  New-Yorlc,  for  fbncet 

D.  If.  Fox  and  ^hn  Fink,  RORdtng,  Pa.,  im- 
provement  on  railroad  car  Tentilaiora. 

Benjamin  Hardlnge.  New-York,  improTement 
In  apparatos  for  dlssolTlng  silica. 

Boniamin  Hardinge,  N««r>York,  ImprOTemenC 
te  facing  bf  da  for  grinding  artifldal  granite,  etc. 

Bimon  Ingersoll,  Greenwich,  Conn.,  machine  for 
sawing  or  felling  trees. 

A.  Lempeke,  Pleasant  Mount,  Pa.,  mode  of 
checking  wind  mills. 

Henry  Link,  LlMle  Falls,  improved  propeller. 

T.  N.  Lapioo,  Winchester,  Va.,  ImproTeaeht  in 
grain  harv«aiers 

J.  H.  Maoney,  Rockford,  III.,  improrement  In 
grain  and  grasa  harvestf  r. 

Hisnry  P.  (Wiorne,  PhilalelpbU,  P».,  improve- 
ment la  guidea  for  hemming  conJjng. 

Wm.  PaiilHu  Alexaodria,  improvement  in  venti- 
lating railroail  CHrs. 

Lyaaa  B  Pajne,  Yasoo  (Sty,  Improvament  In 
window  sashes. 

Gilbert  Bi^hnrds,  Canntagh&m,  Mass.,  Improve- 
ment iu  sp  %rk  arrwters. 

Bsra  Ripft-y,  Troy,  bnlance-gate  fkracet. 

A.  W.  Roberts,  Hartford,  Oonn.,  noazie  for  hose 


M.  M.  and  J.  a  Rhodes,  Tannton,  Mass.,  ma- 
sKlne  fur  leathering  tuckF. 
CL  VL  Rhode,  N.  Y.,  improvement  in  sash  sup- 


Joslah  J.  Sherman,  Albany,  improvement  in 
process**  for  preparing  liquids  for  aiding  diges- 
Uoii. 

Thos.  J.  Sloan.  New- York,  improvement  in  sppa- 
rmtna  for  regulating  aupply  of  water  to  ateam 
«  bi'Qera. 

Jno.  StoweTl,  Cbarlestown,  Mass.,  improvement 
laflre-arms. 

Andrew  I.  Buflbra,  Bufibrn,  improved  machine 
for  roiling  railroad  cars, 

Bd^n  C.  Tavener  ami  OHcarNesmith,  Hamilton, 
Ta.,  improvement  in  piougbs. 

Grant  B.  Turner,  (Cuyahoga  Falls,  0.,  Improve- 
ment in  amut  mbcbineff. 

Joel  WebRter,  Brooklyn,  improvement  in  sliver- 
ing lookiog-^laasea. 

Henry  Whitney,  Jr.,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  improv- 
ed laksta&d. 


Andrew  W.  Wilson,  FIqaa,a,sl)lag1ettaahlas. 

Franols  A.  Wolfl;  Ripley,  Miss.,  method  of  saw- 
ing a  log  by  ita  own  weight. 

George  B.  Woodraffand  JameaN*.  Pa1mer,New- 
Haven,  Conn.,  improvement  in  gaa  resnlators. 

Wm.  H.  Zahn,  New- York,  assignor  to  Frederick 
Rent*  r,  same  place,  Impruvewcnt  in  plaitlog  and 
twisting  cord. 

Hendriek  V.  Dor^ea,  Oswego,  assigmor  to  *'Ths 
Oswego  Biver  Staieh  Ooropaox,"  lniprov«ment  la 
apparatus  for  mannfacturmg  ataroh. 

Thomas  Hooker  and  Wm.  D.  Bean  moot*  Nsw- 
Orleana,  as»ignnra  to  Alfred  A.  Pray,  Nathaniel 
M.  Harrta,  E.  C.  Lnmoyne,  Jamt'B  R.  Jennings, 
George  E.  Kirk,  and  Lawrmre  A.  Kirk,  all  cf 
same  place,  improvement  in  acUficiai  ioel, 

John  Tagcart,  Eoxbnry,  assignor  to  himself  and 
Nehemiah  Hunt,  RoBti>n,Ma8a.,macbiBelbr  saw- 
ing wedges  or  ahingie^ 

John  W.  Adams,  New- York,  improvemeat  la 
metallic  circular  plate  springs. 

David  &  Barber,  Almond  Thompron,  and  De 
Algeroy  Thompson,  Pitiali«id,  Vi.,  improvement 
insitigha. 

Job  R.  Barry,  Pbilsdelphia,  improved  ventllat* 
ing  and  cooling  apparaius. 

Francis  Bowmnn,  Bomerville,  Mass.,  impmfia 
m«nt  in  rosin  aiiilft. 

Henry  ^  Oaofleld,  New- York,  improvement  it 
double-acting  spring  biuges. 

Haadei  8.  Cbapin,  Glover,  Vt.,  iidprovement  la 
window  sabh  fixtures.  , 

Chss.  T.  Heetrr,  New-Ynrkf  improvement  ia 
connecting  clamps  for  the  plates  of  galvanic  bat* 
teriea. 

John  ChNcott  and  James  Fcongeour,  Brooklyiki 
improvement  in  sewing  roachineB. 

Jacob  A.  Oonover,  New- York,  machine  for  epDi- 
ting  wooa. 

Henry  W.  Dickinson,  Hartford,  Conn.,  frnprove** 
ment  in  cording  goide  for  aewing  macliines. 

George  Dixon,  lAfuyeite,  Ittd.,velocltniit  lubri- 
cator. 

BzraFabmey,  Mount  Morris,  01.,  Improved 
honimony  machine. 

Francis  P.  flart,  ChandlersviUe,  Pa.,  gauge  te 
alitting  lumber. 

'Lorton  Holliday,  RogersviUe,  N.  Y.,  mitre  and 
beveling  machine 

W.  H.  Howard,  Philadelphia,  improvement  la 
condensers  for  fibrous  materislf.. 

Thos.  J.  Knapp,  Philadelphia,  adjusiable  tenoa 
ing  toitl. 

David  Matbew,  Philadelphia,  improvement  la 
spark  arrealera. 

Purches  Mtlss,  Hartford,  improvement  la  ear 
tain  fixtures.  , 

A.  H.  Morrel,  Marlin,  Texas,  improvement  ia 
cotton  seed  planters. 

Eb^eser  W.  Nichols,  Worcester,  mode  of  seeo- 
ring  brace-biltf  in  lUeir  socket. 

Jno.  H  ,  JtimesM.,  and  H.  Q.  Thoinpsoa,  Hoi- 
demcv,  N.  H.,  improved  m«clune  for  polishing 
ths  aoles  of  boots  and  ehues. 
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Ajwindw  H.  NOM,G«ortetown,  N.  T^  Improro- 


Frueif  Po«body,  Salem,  Man.,fl}ethodromfu- 


Jbow  H.  Perkins,  New- York,  improved  mede  o[ 
■Iterking  hobe  to  uleiu 

Oeo.  W.  PtUppe,  Pikiledelpbia,  improrement  In 
viBdow  thaiiere. 

Jto.  K,  Boot,  Hart^rd,  Improved  tilde  lathee. 

&  i.  Bioaeel,  Chicago,  hot  air  Airaaoe. 

•JiMMa  H.  saaHOO,  AalUmore,  improTement  to 
better  ooolcra. 

'Wm.  McX.  Thornton,  PotteVillef  traproTement 
la  m^hbie  (br  ereaeiog  ihe  edges  oTluiuber  eurapa. 

Jeremiah  G.  Tiltoo,  Sanhornton  Bridge,  N.  H., 
llVvepeoMBi  ia  lemplee  for  loome. 

Leonard  TiJioa,  New-Tork,  device  fbr  a^joetiiig 


Be^^  &  WebetcTf  Boston,  improToment  in 
ipriflgevtaia  roUera. 

DaTii  WTeifer,  MUwankee,  improTcd  compoai- 
cioo  fw  filtittg  in  fire-pruofsafee. 

Bafcuit  Wicka,  New-Tork,  tmproTed  fomace 
Vrale-ber. 

ttbcit  J.  ICercher,  Bloomlngton  Grure,  N.  T^ 
milgiiwiof  J.  d  Barber,  noecoo,  Maaa.,  maehlne 
fVcatdjig  irrvgnlttr  funn«. 

fiaorf  Terr/,  Pljmoalh,  Ck>nn.,  aseignee  of 
lite  N.  Bock,  of  same  place,  improT«meat  in 
dwering  sewing  tluead. 

BimncI  Hoffman  and  O.  D.  May,  aMigneee  of 
tuaaal  llaffm«n,  Ubarleeton,  III.,  linprovMl  mode 
tf'tBdbarliitf  Che  number  of  yea  and  nvy  bails,  in 
■aeUae  fur  laking  rutea  In  legt^iaUve  bodies. 

loflc  T«ggarl  snd  Julins  S.  Shailer,  Roxbnry, 
mrigeeae  oT  John  Taggart,  aToreeBltl,  lluU  melre. 

BanJ  imhi  S.  Nlebolecn,  adniiiiitlrator  of  John 
r*  HidSolsoa,  deeeaaed,  lato  of  OavldaonviUe,  UA^ 
laj«r»reniaot  in  grain  harr eaten; 

And  Wuodworih  3d,  of  Boston,  improvement 
hiaiacklacfy  ibr  epiuuiug. 

K.  6.  Uabbard,  New<Yodc,  improrement  in 
iprioga  fbr  eaSrrlagee. 

Geo.  &  Ambler,  Tnuabnll,  Oonn.,  improve- 
■mt  in  woodon  eaddle  trees. 

Laatas  B.  Bradly,  KTatertown,  Conn.,  improved 


Thomas  O.  Boone,  Brooklyn,  improvement  in 
e^mboUere. 

leonaid  Campbell,  Goliunhas,  Miaa.,  improve- 
•tat  is  ooitoo  gius. 

levia  W.  Colver,  LooisviBe,  improvement  in 
eied  pisDters. 

B»bcit  Cashmao,  Pawtncket,  improvement  la 
itep  ouAion  of  knitting  macbines. 

0.  W  dark  aod  H«  Gray,  Bridgeport,  Conn., 
trnproveineiit  in  carriage  wbeele. 

John  Chase,  Jr.,  Pequooock,  Conn.,  improve* 
mftat  in  brick  preeses. 

Barae  K.  Cnan'ller,  Richmond,  improvement 
la  wriStbanda  of  shirta. 

Daniel  Drtvbangh,  Eherly  MllfjuPa.,  stave  ma< 

Mlehael  B.  Byott,  PhOadelpbla,  Improved  warm- 
air  ftarasee. 

Ohsrlee  A.  Dargin,  New-York,  improvement  in 
avwlng  fls**hine8. 

Wi^nc  Daiyea,  Kew-York,  Improvement  in 


Marcns  D.  On  Bols,  Vewbnrgh,  improvements  in 
vilve  gear  for  osciilating  engioes. 

fisnry  Groaa,  Tiffin.  Oulo,  machine  for  ontting 
aenwe  on  bedstead  rails. 

Banrj  Qruss,  TilBa,  Ohio,  improvement  In  fire- 


Jttnaihaa  Halnea,  Pekln,  UL,  improvement  in 
grate  harvoBlen. 


Chaae  B.  Horton,  Klraira,  Improvement  of  hnl- 
lara  of  onckwheat. 

J.  W.  Uoogfauid,  of  JTeraey  City,  tree-nail  ma- 
chine. 

M.  G.  Hnbbard,  ITew-Tork,  Improvement  in 
earriaxe  aprings. 

Ismsc  Krfcbs,  Wlnehester,  Ta,  imptovement  in 
wblffletreee. 

A.  B.  LAtta,  Cincinnati,  Improved  caxrlagB  fbi 
ateam  flre-cmcines. 

Charles  B.  Loveiesa,  Boston,  Improved  air-heat- 
ink  cook  stoves. 

Henry  B.  Lnm,  Bandnaky,  Improvement  in  farm 
gatee. 

David  Mathew,  Philadelphia,  improvement  In 
spark  anvetera. 

Robort  J.  Marcher,  Saiisbnry  UlUs,  N.  Y.,  tool 
Ibr  gnioving  monidingn.  * 

Jacob  Mardbali,  Beading,  improvement  in  Inbri- 
eating  eomponnds. 

Jaaott  C.  Osguod,Troy,  N.  Y.,  Improvement  m  ' 
snbmarine  exc«\atiiiv  machines. 

Henry  Poaree,  Cinciunaif,  improvement  in  eord« 
age  machinery. 

J  Reymen,  Dnbnqne,  Improvement  In  feneea. 

Thoe.  F.  Rowland,  Jis.  Stephena.  and  Wm.  H. 
Mason,  Brooklyn,  improved  apparatus  for  drying 
grain. 

T.  J.  W.  Robertson,  New- York,  Improvement 
in  sewing  machines 

Rdgar  M.  Stevens  and  Joe.  B.  Croeby,  Boeton, 
and  Joe.  W.  Pearaon,  Wlncheeter,  Maae.,  Im- 
pfovement  la  seed  planters. 

John  Tncker,  Norway,  Me.,  improvement  In  ok 
yokea. 

Geo.  Tomer,  Edlnborongh,  Pa.,  mandrel  for  ent- 
ting  tapering  sttckK 

John  Tyler,  Weet-Lebanon,  N^  B.,  enrba  for 
water  wheela. 

Jonstban  Whipple,  Jr ,  MiUbrd',  Mass.,  Impror- 
ed  eelfoaeting  nipiier  block. 

L«*roy  S.  \\  bite,  Obictipee,  and  Lewie  Whiter 
Hartford,  Conn.,  improvement  in  telegraphic  key 
apparatns. 

Caleb  Winrgar,  TTnion  Springs,  K.  Y.,  method 
of  oloelng  and  opt* nine  gatef,  etc. 

John  B.  Wygaut,  Hackeusack,  N.  J.,  tanprove- 

ont  in  spikes. 

Liuoii  Yale,  Newport,  N.  Y.,  improvement  in 
bank  locks. 

Jonaa  B.  Aiken,  FiaakUn,  N.  H.,  aaaignor  to 
Jonas  B.  Aiken  and  Herriek  Aiken,  Franklin, 
afuresald.  improvement  in  knitting  maeblnea. 

J.  8.  Barden.  New-Haven,  aeaignor  to  Oliver 
Snow,  and  G.  B.  Famam,  Menden,  Conn.,  water 


F.  0.  Cobam,  Ipewloh.  asafgnor  to  Rugglee, 
Noarse,  Mason  At  Co.,  Worceeter,  Mass.,  im- 
provement In  ecrew  wrenohesu 

Abraham  Gesener,  Wiillamabargh,  assignor, 
thronab  others.  toi*the  *'  Nortli  Amerieau  Kero- 
een«  Gas  Llgbt  Company,**  improvement  in  burn- 
ing fluida. 

Luoten  S.  Hioks,  Boeton,  asai|(toor  to  himself  and 
Geo.  N.  Davie,  Boston,  aforesaid,  tssprovemeot  in 
h040  coupling'. 

Joseph  Bon^ ,  Jr.,  PhUadelphi%  Improvement  in 
sewing  roachinea. 

Thomas  Arnold,  Mobile,  improvement  in  invalid 
bedsteade. 

John  Avery,  Ijowell,  Mass.,  Improvement  in 
ahntUe  motion  of  looms. 

Charles  F.  Brown,  Warren,  R.  I.,  improvement 
in  cartridges. 

Samuel  W.  Brown,  Lowell,  Improvemant  in  gaa 
ragalators. 

£.  Daniela,  New-York,  improvement  in  Invalid 
bedstead*. 

E.  W.  Goodale,  Clinton,  Maaa.,  Improved  ma- 
chine for  making  pap^r  bugs. 

Jonn  HeiideVeon,  Horeebeads,  improvement  in 
hub  andaxiefaeienlngs. 

VI  m.  If  linbbard  and  David  Mathew,  Phils- 
dalpbia,  Ifflprorement  in  vapor  engloea. 
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Tbos.  Pouter  Thornton,  BqITaIu,  assignor  to 
George  A.  Prini'o  mid  Tbomai  R(t«'plK;n^oD,  Buf- 
falo, aiormiiid,  impn«yrd  swell  Tor  ntolodeoflis. 

Homer  Uoliiind,iVe«ifle)d,  Mu«,  imiiroTement 
in  procesoea  for'ireAiing  auriferott«  and  urgenti- 
feruUB  iiul|»huiet«. 

Dein:»  llu«ard.  Lyontdale, N. V. , water nhcd. 

Joseiib  lIoUel>,  Brooklyn,  fluid  fdocei. 

£d<rard  G.  Hytle,  Camptuwii,  N.  J.,  improTe- 
Dient  in  ibe  coiiMtruction  ofeartrumpeu. 

John  N.  King,  Munay,  N.  Y.,  ImproTement  In 
■viiig  bridge*. 

T.  J.  Kti.dlt*berger,  Bpriogflold,  O.,  ImproTO* 
mem  in  cider  mi  la 

Gabrlfl  Levertih,  WeUaburgb,N.Y.,  apparatna 
for  ptigtiig  hooka. 

^jlliaiii  Land«dell,  Memphis,  Improvoment  in 
buoyant  propcllem. 

George  W.  l^a  Baw.  Jersey Oity,  mitre  ^aebine. 

WiJIiam  Maurer,  New-k'urk,  Improremeat  in 
door  locks. 

Tboe.  S.  MInness,  Meadvllle,  Penn.,  improTO- 
meiit  in  seed  plauiers. 

1  enry  Mriiub,  Walpola,  improred  shoo  fqr 
grain  mills. 

i^nwmus  A.  Pond,  Rutland,  Vl,  Improrement 
in  pillniaviiig  machines. 

Silaa  S.  Fuiuaro,Bo8ton,iroproTenwnt  la  forging 
m«chines. 

Francis  Peabody,  Salam,  Improred  gran  bar- 
▼eiier. 

K.  Truman  Prentiss,  Pblladclpbia,  improTo- 
ment  in  lubncaung  cumpounde. 

Henry  A.  liuseiiihul,  New- York,  improycmsDt 
In  uierine  supporters. 

David  Stoddard,  Cincinnati,  Improreaient  Id 
eo< -off  valves. 

Jacob  C.  rehfon^h,  Easton,  Pa.,  ImproTouMiit 
In  ftrattt  l-ars  for  furnaces. 

Wei'Sier  Shibb  e^,  i  tiuroaston,  Me.,  assignor 
to  himseii  and  kdward  O'Brien,  of  aamo  pbM:e, 
tmprovemeiit  for  rnflng  topsails. 

Isaie  M.  Singer,  Kew-York,  improTsment  in 
•swing  machines. 

Daniel  W.  siiieil,  Woonsoeket,  improroment  in 
looms. 

Alfred  B  Seymour,  Claverack,  N.  Y.,  Improvs- 
meiit  in  macblnea  lor  helically  oreaalng  ahoet 
meial  pipes. 

itl«iiaid  A.  Ptrstton.  Pbiladelpbia,  improvement 
in  rhafre  for  deiilisis*  use. 

Chapin  Street,  Uarre  Centre,  improToment  in 
gram  driilit. 

Fmnois  Fitapatrick,  Cincinnati,  InproTcment 
ill  straw  cuiiera. 

J.  B.  I  crry,  Hartford,  Iroprovomeot  In  pin-stick- 
ing inacbines. 

Uarvry  Webster,  and  A lonco  Webster,  Mont- 
peli»*r,  impn>vt'ni«'iit  in  whllietrfes. 

Will.  D.  Wilaoii,  Richmond,  Va.,tmproTodooni 
grinder  and  cruahrr. 

,    Miiion  u    V\  bipple,  Cbarleafown,  Ma<w.,  im- 
provrroent  in  pre|>Hrii<ft  wood  fur  papfsr  palp. 

E.  D.  WiUiama,  Wilmington,  Del.,  improveoBent 
in  Tebiclf-B. 

Court  land  Wtlstm.  nml  Wm.  Moore,  Jr ,  Yard 
lejville,  Fa.,  impru^enieiil  in  mowing  msehines. 

Joseph  w«lab,  FhUadeifbis,  improvement  in 
looms. 

Bigismnnd  Beer,  New- York,  sf signrr  to  1  ewis 
Feui-htwanger  anil  Sigi»mund  Brer,  New-York, 
aorecaid,  improvement  in  de-vulcanlzing  India 
rabht«r. 

Addison  Cspron,  of  A ttltttioro*,  essignor  to  him- 
self, Jo>.  S.  Ueiiiiie,  Somervilie,  and  lierv*'y  M 
ItnhMids,  Atileburo',  improvement  insefriog  ma- 
chines. 

Alfred  Bwinsle,  Bovton,  aaalgnor  to  Elmer 
Townsend,  Beaton,  afort^aaid,  Improvements  in 
band  pfguW  mNrbtncs. 

Lurieii  E.  Hichi',  Koaton,  asigaor  to  bimaelf 
and  Bit  am  D.  Hall,  Beverly,  iuiproremsnt  in  p»ds 
for  bemial  tiuasca. 


F^neiaWalle,  Bethlehem,  Pa.,  maohlne  Ihr 
making  paper  buga. 

Abraham  Geaner,  lVIII!am»bnr£b,  a^aignor  te 
**  Ibe  North  American  K<*ioseue  Gas  LiHht  Col,* 
imiiroremeiti  in  burning  fluid  cumpounua. 

Leander  R.  Sireeter,  l>oweli,  aasignor  to  bln^ 
self  and  Ira  Leonard,  of  aame  piac«*,  improveoieut 
in  amalgamating  the  precioua  in  uda. 

Jaiues  Aibro,  f  lizabeihMwn,  N.  J.,  for  im- 
provement ih  regialtrnng  blocka  for  printing  oil 
cloths. 

Lucien  A.  Butts,  Cuba,  N.  Y.,  for  iiQprovciMBi 
in  aeed  planters. 

Daniel  Blocber  and  Geo.  M.  Bloeher,  Cumber* 
land,  for  impiovement  in  hunung  brick. 

Ernest  Bahr,  icocbester,  Ind ,  fur  improved  ship 
veniilator. 

Thomas  Champion,  Waahington,  fbr  linpraw- 
ment  in  feeding  water  to  steam  boilera. 

P.  J.  Coogan,  Charleston,  for  improved  arnnge; 
ment  of  drains  for  aewera. 

Chaa.  H.  Dana,  West-Lebanon,  N.  H.,  Cut  im- 
provement in  aeed-plantera. 

Lewis  W.  Clover.  Louisville,  for  improvemsbt 
in  waahiog  ninchlnes. 

William  H.  Dagger,  Wvshlnf  ton,  improveiMBl 
in  the  soak  pits  of  t^rick  mactilnca. 

'William  U.  Deggea,  Wa»hingion,  for  lni|»rove- 
ment  In  brick  macbine<i. 

Andrew  Diets  and  John  G.  Dunham,  Raritaa, 
N.  J.,  for  Improveoient  in  reaping  and  mowing 
macblnea. 

Thomaa  Estlack,  of  Philadelphia,  for  Improved 
mode  of  seeoriug  washboards  to  walla. 

WUliam  Fiaber,  Fhiladelphia,  for  mcUiod  of 
composing  mnalc. 

Pranklia  J.  irrfnch,  WhiUlngham,  Vt.,  for  In- 
provtmcnt  in  boot  jacks. 

Luther  Hill,  Stonebam,  Maaa.,  for  Improved 
machine  for  skiving  hoot  and  ahoe  counters. 

M.  O.  ii'ubnard,  Now-\ork,  for  IniprovemeM 
In  grain  and  giass  harvesl^r^ 

Lansing  E.  Hopkins,  Broi>klyD,for  improvemest 
In  the  prbci'68  of  manufMCtunug  bats. 

William  R.  Jackaon,  Biltimore,  for  Improw- 
meniln  floating  cabins  tor  at«am  and  other  vee- 
aela. 

Fdwln  A.  JeflVey,  Corning,  N.  Y.,  for  doable^ 
acting  pump.  ^ 

Harrisoit  Lorlng.  Bo^tm,  for  Improvement  Is 
apDHratos  for  bleaching  rags. 

Willlnm  t^  Lottthnorough,  Roebrater,  Ibr  ia- 
provement  in  fa«iei.inf[8  for  caipfts. 

Ssmuel  J.  M'Duugall,  BrookJ}n,  for  Improve- 
ment in  hydro-carbon  vapor  apparatus;. 

Daniel  Minthorn,  New-York,  for  improved  braee 
fi.r  supporting  garmenta. 

Silvauus  Perkins,  Piiisburgb,  Improvement  In 
wagon  wheela.         * 

Andrew  Rankin,  Newark,  for  improvement 
Id  the  roannfaciure  of  hats. 

S tt muel  J.  H .  Snii I  b ,  Boston,  Improved  portfolio. 

George  S.  G.  Spence, Boston,  improved  l\irnaee 
for  wanning  buiid*ngs. 

Joseph  D.  Spilltr,  Concord,  bench  rest; 

Uarton  H.  Tbnyer,  Sandwich,  iiuprovement  In 
machine  for  kneading  clay. 

().  B.  Tomlinson,  Aihens,  Pa.,  for  improvement 
In  the  manufa<4uio  n(ornanienial  fell  cloih. 

Henry  Webater,  Beetown,  Wia.,  fur  improve- 
ment m  eteam-en^ine  rpptiilators. 

Hiram  Wheeler,  Boston,  iuipiovement  in  gan 
regulators. 

Win.  C.  i^'hipple  and  ^'m.  C.  Bowe,  WestvlUt, 
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GREAT  TELEGRAPH  ENTERPRISE. 

• 

The  sciences  are  mutual  commontators  on  each  other*  Every  new  dia- 
covery,  in  any  department,  tends  to  elucidate  or  correct  previously-existing 
theories  in  some  collateral  science.  So  it  is  in  the  practical  application  of 
science  or  mechanics.  Every  step  gained  throws  increased  light  over  .the 
horizon.  The  knowledge  of  forces,  projectiles,  etc.,  aflfects  and  modifies  th^ 
forms  and  methods  of  promoting  locomotion  of  merchandise  and  of  persons. 
Improvements  in  this  leads  the  way  to  railroads.  These  opened  new  trades, 
and  greatly  increased  the  traffic  in  merchandise  already  established. 
The  telegraph  is  invented,  and  instantaneous  communication  is  opened 
from  the  extremes  of  a  continent,  dispensing  with  much  of  the, older  forms 
of  conespondence.  But  this  is  not  the  final  result.  There  is  no  such 
thing  iB  final  result  in  scientific  attainments,  or  in  their  practical  applications. 
The  next  movemei^  is,  continents  are  united,  and  already  there  is  electric 
C'>raniunication  between  London  and  the  Crimea.  Even  this  is  not  enough. 
Now  the  great  ocean  must  be  crossed  by  these  eloquent  wires.  Man  not 
oolj  sajs  to  the.ocean,  bear  up  for  us  our  rich  freights,  and  to  the  winds  send 
them  to  distant  countries,  but  it  now  says  to  the  wind  we  need  not  your  aid 
in'tbis  wodc.  There  is  a  power  at  our  command,  wrapt  up  and  asleep  in  a 
cask  of  fresh  water,  far  more  serviceable  than  your  fickle  breezes.  And  to- 
day he  is  ready  to  say,  even  to  the  wide  and  pathless  ocean,  you  can  form 
DO  harrier  to  our  constant  and  instantaneous  communication  with  the  other 
>ide  of  the  fliood.  We  can  hear  what  is  hourly  transpiring  in  the  old  world, 
notwithstanding  the  thunder  of  your  mighty  roar.  You  cannot  drown  the 
small  voice  of  the  telegraph.  But  we  are  running  wild..  We  pass  at  once 
to  the  simple  narrative  of  what  is  done,  or  is  doing,  in  the  great  enterprise. 

For  a  year  past  notices  have  occasionally  appeared  in  the  papers  of  a  com- 
pany formed  in  this  city  to  carry  a  telegraph  across  the  ocean.  But  the  pro* 
ject  seemed  so  wild  and  visionary  that  few  believed  it  would  be  seriously 
attempted.  The  design  was  vast  and  grand,  no  doubt,  but  it  was  impracti- 
cable. Many  even  doubted  the  existence  of  such  a  company.  They  thought 
it  all  a  hoax,  and  oth^,  when  assured  of  the  fact,  shook  theii;  heads  and  ut- 
tered wise  remarks  on  the  transparent  folly  of  sinking  money,  to  the  bottom 
of  the  ocean.  It  was  literally  throwing  it  into  the  sea.  We  are  at  length 
enabled  to  remove  all  mystery  from  the  matter,  and  to  state  on  the  best  au- 
thority what  plans  have  been  formed,  and  how  far  they  are  advanced  toward 
accomplishment.  A  little  more  than  one  year  ago  a  few  individuals  formed 
the  daring  project  of  carrying  into  execution  this  dream  of  science — this 
VOL,  vin.  6 
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scheme  which  saDguine  Bpirits  had  hoped  for,  but  few  believed  poMible. 
Their  first  atep  was  to  obtain  a  charter  from  Newfoandland.  For  this  pur- 
pose three  of  their  number  were  dispatched  to  SL  John's,  where,  after  weeks 
of  negotiation  with  the  Government,  they  succeeded  in  obtaining  from  the 
Province  an  exclusive  charter  for  fifty  years  to  build  a  telegraph  to  or  across 
the  island  or  the  waters  adjacent  thereto  or  any  of  its  dependencies.  As  Lab- 
rador is  one  of  these,  this  charter  virtually  gives  them  the  whole  range  of 
the  continent.  Further  to  encourage  the  enterprise,  the  Government  agreed 
to  pay  £5000  towards  constructing  a  bridle-path  across  the  islands,  which 
was  necessary  for  the  use  of  the  telegraph,  and  to  guarantee  the  interest  on 
£50,000  for  twenty  years,  and  also  to  give  fifty  square  miles  of  land,  to  be 
selected  anywhere  on  the  island — ^all  this  on  its  completion  to  St.  John^  to 
which  were  to  be  added  fifty  Adore  square  miles  of  land  if  it  should  be  carried 
across  the  Atlantjc. 

They  obtained  also  from  Prince  Edward's  L^land  an  exclusive  charter  for 
fifty  yeajrs.  This  Province  gave  1000  acres  of  land.  At  the  same  time,  to* 
complete  their  right  of  way,  they  purchased  a  charter  which  had  been  previ- 
ously obtained  in  New-Brunswick,  and  have  since  obtained  one  from  Can- 
ada, with  full  liberty  to  cross  their  territory  at  any  point  that  should  be  neces- 
sary. They  also  made  a  valuable  agreement  with  Prof.  Morse  for  the  use  of 
his  patents  and  all  renewals.  This  gentleman,  who  is  the  highest  authority 
on.  the  «ubject  in  the  world,  was  sanguine  of  the  success  of  the  enterprise,  and 
soon  became  personally  connected  with  it.  The  Company  was  formally  or- 
ganized in  May,  1854,  by  the  choice  of  Peter  Cooper,  Marshall  O.  Roberts, 
Cyrus  W.  Field,  and  Chandler  White,  Esqrs.,  as  Directors.  Peter  Cooper 
was  chopen  President ;  Moses  Taylor,  Treasurer,  and  Professor  Morse,  Elec- 
trician. From  these  names  it  will  be  seen  that  the  business  is  in  the  hands 
of  men  who,  to  say  the  least,  are  not  generally  regarded  as  visionary,  but  as 
those  who  look  far  ahead  and  are  apt  to  carry  through  Mihat  they  have  once 
begun. 

The  Company  immediately  commenced  operations.  They  at  once  pur- 
chased the  steamer  Victoria,  and  sent  her  to  Newfoundland  with  an  engineer 
and  assistants'.  A  road  was  to  be  cut  across  the  whole  extent  of  the  island. 
four  hundred  miles,  through  a  wilderness  seldom  trodden  by  man.  In  this 
wbrk  about  six  hundred  men  were  employed  the  whole  of  the  season.  It 
now  appeared  that  the  Government  of  Newfoundland,  while  granting  a  char- 
ter most  liberal  and  honorable  to  themselves,  had  yet  acted  wisely  for  the  in- 
terests of  their  own  Province.  A  new  spring  was  given  to  industry,  treas- 
ures were  found  which  before  were  not  knoSn  to  exist  Last  summer  the 
Company  employed  three  mineraliJgists  to  explore  the  country,  who  discov- 
ered two  mines  of  coal,  one  of  copper,  one  of  lead,  and  also  quarries  of  slate 
and  alabaster,  and  very  valuable  traces  of  ship-timber.  This  will  develop 
rapidly  the  trade  of  the  island,  w^ich  before  has  been  confined  almost  wholly 
to  its  fisheries. 

So  far  all  went  well.  The  work  was  begun  and  advancing  successfully. 
Leu  than  a  hundred  miles  of  submarine  cable  were  needed  to  stretch  across 
to  Cape  Bretoj,  and  when  this  was  laid  and  the  line  completed  to  St.  John's, 
there  would  be  direct  telegraphic  communication  east  from  New- York  about 
twdve  hundred  miles.  This  certainly  was  a  long  stride  toward  Europe.  But 
now  came  the  great  diflSculty.  They  had  reached  the  rocks  of  Newfound- 
land, but  tlwre  before  them  was  the  mighty  ocean,  raging  wildly  around 
those  clifib,  aa  untamed  as  when  Columbus  first  crossed  the  sea.  To  advance 
into  these  deep  waters  was  the  next  and  the  perilous  step.    Proposals  had 
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been  received  from  a  European  company  to  unite  with  them  in  the  enter- 
prbe,  and  in  January  last  one  of  the  directors  sailed  for  England  to  complete 
the  ne^tiatons. 

In  this  he  was  entirely  successful.  In  London  he  formed  a  contract  with 
the  Transatlantic  Telegraph  Company,  composed  of  English  and  Freuch  cap- 
italists, whereby  the  latter  engaged  to  construct  and  lay  down,  at  their  own 
expense  and  risk,  a  submarine  cable  extending  from  Ireland  to  St.  John's, 
Newfoundland,  and  to  have  it  completed  on  or  before  the  22d  day  of  Janu- 
ary, 1858.  The  two  companies,  European  and  American,  each  will  owd  the 
line  which  it  constructs,  but  their  contract  obliges  them  to  operate  in  connec- 
tion with  each  other,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  other  lines,  for  the  period  of  fifty 
years,  which  is  the  limit  of  the  American  company's  charier. 

At  the  same  time,  a  favorable  contract  was  made  for  the  submarine  cable 
to  connect  Newfoundland  with  Cape  Breton.  This  will  be  seven ty-fuur  miles 
loDg,  and  is  to  be  ready  on  the  last  day  of  this  month, ^when  it  will  be  ship- 
ped direct  to  Newfoundland.  The  steamer  Victoria  sailed  a  few  days  since 
for  St.  John's,  with  Mr.  Ellis,  the  chief  engineer,  and  his  assistants.  The 
company  confidentially  expect  to  have  telegraphic  commuhication  established 
between  New- York  and  St.  John's  in  the  course  of  this  summer.  All  the  nec- 
essary harbor  and  wharf  accommodations  have  been  secured  at  that  port  for 
the  steamers  which  are  expected  to  call  there  on  their  trips  between  Ameri- 
ca and  Europe.  St.  John's  is  about  two  days  nearer  to  England  than  Hali- 
£&x.  We  have  therefore  every  reason  to  believe  that  in  three  months  the  old 
world  and  the  new  will  be  within  a  week's  hail  of  each  other — and  that  within 
three  years  the  two  hemispheres  will  be  in  instantaneous  communication. 

^e  are  aware  that  some  will  read  this  with  a  smile  of  incredulity.  All 
the  contracts  in  the  yorld  will  not  convince  them  that  such  a  work  will  ever 
be  achieved.  Though  the  bond  be  sealed,  signed,  an(f  delivered,  yet  neither 
Eoglishmen  nor  Aipericans  can  do  what  is  beyond  all  human  power.  To 
Uiese  evil  prophets  we  may  add  a  word  to  show  that  the  enterprise  is  not  so 
imp(»5ible  as  they  are  wont  to  believe'  The  first  thing  to  be  noted  is  the 
bed  of  the  ocean  along  the  track  of  the  proposed  route.  Says  Lieut.  Maury : 
"  There  is  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea  between  Gape  Race  in  Newfoundland  and 
Cape  Clear  in  Ireland,  a  remarkable  steppe,  which  is  already  known  as  the 
Telegraphic  plateau.  The  great  circle  distance  between  these  two  shore  lines 
18  1600  mile'),  and  the  sea  along  this  route* is  probably  nowhere  more  than 
10,000  feet  deep?'  That  is  not  too  deep  to  be^  reached  by  the  cable  sunk  in 
the  waters,  and  yet  deep  enough  to  be  out  of  the  way  of  anchors  and  ice- 
berg. This  seems  like  a  sj^ial  provision  of  nature  to  favor  this  great  work. 
A  chain  of  uplands  lies  under  the  sea  as  if  .on  purpose  to  bear  up  the  chain 
of  intelligence  across  the  deep.  On  that  broad  plateau  is  to  be  laid  this 
mighty  coil — this  serpent  winding  around  the  earth,  and  pressing  it  together 
in  its  folds.  The  bottom  of  the  sea  is  found  to  be  not  sharp  rock  nor  preci- 
pice, but  soft,  shelly  sand,  into  which  the  telegraphic  line  may  sink  and  be- 
come imbedded  for  ages. 

Next  as  to  the  material  employed.  To  speak  of  a  tnre  would  convey  a 
false  idea.  For  though  there  are  several  small  copper  wires,  these  are  encased 
io  gutta-percha,  and  around  them  is  wound  a  coil  of  heavy  wire,  forming  alto- 
gether a  huge  iron  cable,  strong  enough  to  hold  fast  any  ship-of-war  in  the 
world.  We  have  at  our  ofBce  specimens  of  that  used  under  the  British  Chan- 
nel and  under  the  Mediterranean.  The  cable  purchased  for  the  line  from 
Cape  Breton  to  Newfoundland  weighs  over  five  tons  to  the  mile,  and  that  to 
cross  the  Atlantic  will  be  much  stronger. 
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But  the  most  triumpbant  proof  that  this  thing  is  possible,  is  the  fact  that 
it  has  been  done,  A  telegraph  has  been  in  operation  four  years  from  England 
to  France.  Others  stretch  to  Belgium  and  Holland.  The  last  steamer 
brought  news  that  a  line  of  600  miles  has  just  been  laid  under  the  Black 
Sea,  by  which  the  Crimea  is  brought  into  hourly  communication  with  Lon- 
don. Another  is  now  being  laid  trom  France  to  the  Island  of  Sardinia,  and 
thence  across  to  Algeria.  The  man  who  has  achieved  the  greatest  of  these 
triumphs  is  Mr.  John  W.  Brett,  of  London.  This  gentleman  is  now  interested 
in  the  Transatlantic  Telegraph  Company,  and  undertakes  to  belt  the  ocean. 
With  a  full  knowledge  of  the  immense  labor  and  cost,  and  of  all  hazards,  be 
still  dares  to  promise  to  bind  the  Atlantic,  as  he  has  already  bound  the  Med- 
iterranean. 

Nor  is  the  diflBculty  greatly  increased  by  the  length  of  the  line.  Doubts 
have  been  expressed  whether  an  electric  current 'could  be  sent  such  a  distance. 
It  was  said  it  would  not  go  more  than  five  or  six  hundred  miles,  and  projects 
were  devised  for  carrying  a  telegraph  around  by  way  of  Greenland  and  Ice- 
land. But  these  doubts  are  now  set  at  rest  by  recent  experiments  of  Prof. 
Faraday.  He  declares  the  thing  perfectly  practicable.  The  only  drawback 
to  his  happiness  in  the  discovery  was  that  it  would  occupy  an  appreciable 
time  in  the  passage.  He  seemed  in  this  a  little  disappointed.  When  a^ked 
**  how  long  it  would  take  to  pass  from  London  to  New- York  ?"  he  answered, 
*'  possibly  one  second."  This  is  not  quite  as  quick  as  we  expected,  but  on  the 
whole  we  think  that  will  do ! 
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The  following  very  intetestrng  account  of  the  large  and  excellent  farm  of 
John  Sigerson  &  Brother,  near  St.  Louis,  is  copied  from  the  Valley  Farmer, 
There  are  much  larger  farms  in  the  Union,  but  none,  perhaps,  where  there 
is  so  profitable  a  combination  of  diversified  crops— and  the  enterprise  and 
energy  of  the  Sigersons  are  worthy  of  imitation. 

The  Sigerson  farm  is  situated  south  of  the  River  de  Peres,  in  what  is 
known  as  the  Carondelet.  Common  Fields,  and  consists  of  one  thousand  acres, 
all  under  fence  and  nearly  all  in  cultivation.  When  the  commencement* was 
made  there,  about  ten  years  ago,  the  whole  tract  was  covered  with  a  stout 
growth  of  black  jacky  hickory,  hazel,  etc.  The  Gravois  runs  through  the 
entire  tract,  diagonally  from  south-east  to  north- west,  affording  abundance  of 
,'  water  for  stock.  The  ground  is  quite  undulating,  and  on  it  are  found  numer- 
ous sink-holes  through  which  the  water  drains  off  by  subterranean  passages, 
in  the  limestone  ledge  which  underlies  the  whole  section  into  the  Mississippi 
river.  The  €oil  is  a  rich,  sandy  Jeam,  very  deep,  upon  a  clay  sub-soil,  and  on 
being  worked  becomes  very  friable,  and  is  easily  pulverized.  It  is  admirably 
adapted  to  the  growth  of  iruit,  and  also,  corn,  wheat,  potatoes — in  fact  every- 
thing cultivated  in  this  region. 

They  have  now  an  apple  and  peach  orchard  in  bearing,  of  over  160  acres, 
embracing  some  40,000  trees  ;  they  have  6,000  pear  trees  in  bearing,  besides 
nectarines,  apricots,  cherries,  plums,  quinces,  etc.,  in  great  numbers.  They 
have  200  acres  of  meadow,  60  acrts  of  wheat,  the  finest  we  have  seen  this 
season  ;  60  acres  of  oats ;  100  acres  devoted  to  the  nursery,  in  which  they 
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hay^  ibis  year  planted  about  five  bushels  of  apple  seeds,  and  thirty  bushels 
of  peach  stones ;  they  have  in  it  50,000  budded  peach  trees,  which  will  be 
ready  for  sale  this  fall ;  -a  larger  quantity  of  apples;  300^000  gnape  cuitiugs  ; 
30,000  evergreens,  besides  large  quantities  of  quinces,  pears,  etc.^  as  well  as 
ornamental  and  shade  trees,  roses,  dahlias,  and  every  variety  of  hardy  and 
exotic  flower  and  shrub.  They  have  twenty-five  acres  of  strawberries,  from 
which  they  have  daily  gathered  from  one  to  two  hundred  gallons  of  straw- 
berries for  two  weeks  past. 

Besides  supplying  a  large  amount  of  food  for  the  St,  Louis  market,  the 
Messrs.  Sigerson  are  intending  this  year  to  send  large  quantities  to  Chicago, 
Miiwaukie,  Galena  and  other  cities  north  of  us.  By  our  railroad  facilities 
this  can  now  be  accomplished  so  as  to  contribute  vastly  to  the  comfort  of  our 
northern  neighbors,  and  be  a  source  of  profit  to  the  enterprising  men  engaged 
in  it  They  expect  to  have  from  twenty  to  thirty  thousand  bushels  of  peaches 
to  dispose  of  this  season. 

The  force  employed  to  carry  on  this  vast  concern,  varies,  according  to  the 
season,  from  thirty  to  fifty  men.  They  have  residing  on  their  place  about 
eight  men  who  have  families,  to  whom  they  furnish  a  comfortable  home,  a 
garden  plat,  fire-wood,  pasturage  for, a  cow,  and  p^y  them  twenty  doll  us  per 
month,  the  men  boarding  themselves.  Single  men  are  boarded  by.  the  pro- 
prietors, and  paid  from  twelve  to  fifteen  dollars  per  month. 

We  were  much  interested  in  the  appearance  of  the  giant  growth  of  wheat 
in  the  midst  of  large  trees  ;  in  the  natural  blue  grass  pasture ;  the  nine  miles 
of  Osage  Orange  hedge,  most  of  it  a  perfect  barrier  to  all  kinds  of  intruders ; 
the  magnificent  evergreen  hedge';  the  luxuriant  clover,  and  above  ali,  ihe 
neatness  and  order  oharacterizing  the  whole  concern,  in  which  respect  a  vast 
improvement  has  been  made  since  our  previous  visits.  Nor  ought  we  to  omit 
to  mention  the  valuable  stock  belonging  to  the  farm.  We  particularly 
noticed  four  two  year's  old  heifers  brought  from  Kentucky — -animals  that 
cannot  easily  be  beaten,  also  a  pair  of  mares  heavy  with  foal,  which  were 
really  splendid  animals.  We  noticed  many  other  fine  animals,  which  we 
cannot  particularize. 

The  Sigersons  are  firm  believers  in  the  efficacy  of  deep  ploughing  and  thor- 
ough cultivation,  and  act  upon  the  principle  that  whatever  is  worth  doing  at 
all,  is  worth  doing  well ;  accordingly  they  put  the  plough  down  to  its  beam, 
and  frequently  put  in  the  spade  so  as  to  pulverize  fully  two  feet  deep.  The 
weeds  are  also,  we  notice,  kept  in  subjection. 

The  success  o/  this'  enterprise,  so  highly  creditable  to  the  proprietors,  and  of 
which  our  city  and  State  have  just  cause  to  be  pround,  has  demonstrated  one 
thing  from  which  the  people  of  both  the  north  and  the  south  should  receive 
instruction.  It  is  often  said  by  over-zealous  persons  at  the  north,  who  know  ^ 
but  little  about  the  actual  condition  of  things  in  the  Slave  States,  that  white 
laborers  cannot  live  in  a  slave  community ;  that  the  tendency  of  tlie  institu- 
tion of  slavery  is  to  drive  away  all  intelligent  free  laborers,  etc.,  etc. ;  yet 
}iero  is,  in  a  Slave  State,  the  largest  farm  in  the  Union,  and  one  which  is 
making  more  money  for  its  /owners  than  any  other,  operated  entirely  by  free 
labor,  there  never  having  been  a  slave  employed  on  the  place,  and  a  better, 
more  respectable  and  intelligent  set  of  men  cannot  be  found  employed  in  any 
place  in  the  Union. 

One  thing  more  we  would  notice  in  concluding  our  remarks  upon  this 
establishment,  and  that  is  over  the  entrance  gate  to  the  place,  is  placed  a 
sign  to  the  effect  that  no  business  visitors  are  admitted  on  Ike  Sabbath.  The 
Scripture  says,  "  They  that  honor  mo  I  will  honor." 
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Mr.  H.  F.  French  gives  the  following  account  in  the  New-England  Farmer 
of  the  Farm  of  Mb.  Darius  Claggett  : 

Good  husbandry  and  energetic  farming  are  not  Jknited  to  New-England* 
men.  I  yesterday  accepted  an  invitation  from  a  leading  merchant  of  this 
city,  Mr.  Dariub  Claggett,  to  visit  his  farm  on  the  Rockville  plank-road, 

.  about  five  miles  from  Washington.  His  family  reside  on  the  firm  in  sum- 
mer, and  Mr.  Claggett  himself  comes  to  his  city  business  every  day  except 
Sunday  and  Friday. 

I  have  rarely  seen  a  place  which  gave  so  decided  evidence  of  good  tast^ 
and  good  judgment,  and  withal,  of  such  preserving  faith  in  our  good  mother 
.earth,  as  this.  Six  years  ago  Mr.  Claggett  pcrchased  three  hundred  acres  of 
land,  mostly  covered  with  a  small  growth  of  yellow  pine,  entirely  unimproved. 
In  this  short  period  of  time  he  has  cleare^l  and  put  under  the  plough  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  acres,  a  large  part  of  which  is  covered  with  a  choice  variety  of 
fruit  trees  of  all  descriptions  that  the  climate  will  produce.  His  trees  ap- 
pear to  be  judiciously  selected,  carefully  pruned  and  protected,  and  making 
a  growth  far  beyond  what  I  have  ever  seen  at  ihe  North.  H^  has  already 
2600  apple  trees,  450  pears,  1600  peaches,  150  apricots,  and  as  many  plums. 
The  apple  trees  are  set  forty  feet  apart^  and  the  land  among  them  planted 
with  wheat  in*  drills,  with  bare  strips  of  a  few  feet'in  width  along  the  rows. 
They  are  making  generally  a  better  growth  than  we  get  in  New-Hampshire, 
l  saw  upon  them  marks  of  our  old  enemy,  the  borer,  and  far  worse  marks  of 
the  seventeen-year-locusts  of  1852.  According  to  the  theory,  they  will  not 
be  here  again  until  1869,  by  which  time  our  friend  will,  it  is  hoped,  have 
been  paid  by  the  fruit  of  his  trees  for  all  his  labors.  He  said  that  when  the 
locusts  had  possession  of  his  trees,  he  could^  scrape  from  the  body  of  a  newly- 
set  apple  tree  a  pint  of  the  insects  at  once !  His  pear  trees,  however,  far 
excel  his  apples.  Indeed,  I  have  never  seen  so  large  a  number  of  pears  to- 
gether that  appeared  so  healthy,  as  we  say  at  home,  so  thrifty  as  these.  I 
saw  no  signs  of  the  sap-blight  or  winter-killing,  but  the  trees  seemed  full  of 
life,  and  many  of  them  were  full  of  fruit  already  set.     The  peach  orchard  ia 

*  already  set  for  a  large  crop.  In  1853,  Mr.  C.  sent  to  the  market  700  baskets 
of  peaches,  and  his  crop  this  year  will  probably  far  exceed  that  quantity.  He 
has  this  year  in  grass,  about  20  acres,  in  wheat  about  the  same,  in  corn  about 
40  acres,  and  in  potatoes  about  12  acres,  besides  large  tracts  of  vegetables 
and  small  fruits,  among  the  rest  two  acres  of  strawberries.  He  manures  all 
his  crops  with  Peruvian  guano,  300  pounds  to  the  acre,  ploughed  in,  and 
thinks  this  will  insure  him  abundant  crops. 

Mr.  Claggett  has  been  for  thirty  years  in  his  counting-room,  and  never 
owned  a  farm  before.  Indeed  he  informed  me  that  he  never  saw  a  plough  run 
in  his  life  until  he  saw  his  own,  on  this  farm.  His  labor  is  performed  by  8 
foreman,  a  native  of  the  district,  and  six  laborers,  mostly  Irish,  with  two  yoke 
of  oxen  and  three  horses,  a  force  by  the  way,  entirely  insuflBcient  to  perform 
such  mighty  works  on  New  England  soil.  I  did  not  see  the  foreman,  but 
cannot  help  suspecting  that  he  is  a  farmer  of  the  right  stamp.  I  have  good 
faith  vBk  the  success  of  any  intelligent  man  who  will  read  and  jnquire,  and 
spend  his  money  freely  that  he  may  produce  satisfactory  results  in  agricul- 
ture. Stilly  it  is  a  business  not  learned  in  a  day,  and  I  have  no  reason  to 
doubt  th*»  correctness  of  oun  friend's  remark,  that  "  Farmer  Claggett  owes, 
merchant  Claggett  a  good  deal  of  money," 

Such  men,  however,  are  public  benefactors.  They  inspire  others  with  faith 
in  labor,  and  faith  in  the  heritage  which  a  good  God  has  given  us,  and  if 
they  expend  money  in  the  experiments,  they^  derive  from  them  the  rational 

satisfaction  that  they  leave  the  earth  better  than  they  found  it. 
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PLAN  OF  A  FARM  COTTAGE. 

The  rooms  in  this  plan  for  a  small  farm-house  are  of  the  most  common 
deacription,  to  wit :  a  parlor,  a  living-room  or  kitchen,  a  pantry,  and  a  bed- 
room, on  the  first  floor ;  and  three  bed-rooms,  with  closets,  on  the  second. 
Although  uncommon  in  its  form  and  arrangement,  this  cottage  is  thought  to 
be  more  than  ordinarily  convenient,  as  well  as  unique  in  expression. 

In  this  design  the  parlor  is 
13^  feet  square,  inside  measure; 
the  kitchen,  13}  by  16};  the 
bed-room,  which  has  a  small 
closet,  13}  by  9;  the  pantry, 
^i  by  8} ;  the  hall  or  entrance, 
V}-  square ;  the  passage,  2  feet 
8  inches  wide,  and  the  stairs  2 
feet  3  inches.  The  bed-rooms 
in  the  second  story  are  of  the 
same  size  as  the  three  lower 
ooms,  and  directly  over  them. 
The  space  over  the  pantry  af- 
fords room  for  two  good-sized 
closets.  The  parlor  chimney 
ascends  only  to  the  chamber 
floor,  and  a  pipe  runs  from  it 
across  the  passage  to  the  main 
chimney.  The  rear  gable  is  of 
the  same  height  as  the  two 
B.t'!^?lrK'^"Mvil^KSpi'c^»"if'-°°t  ones,  but  the  roof  is  le^ 
A,  parior  chimney.  f     Steep,   masmuch  as  the   back 

part  is  wider  than  the  front  parts.    The  wood-house  should  stand  20  feet  in 
the  rear  of  the  building. 
The  cost  of  materials  and  labor  vary  so  much  in  different  locations  that  it 
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seems  needless  to  attempt  giving  an  estimate  of  the  expense.  It  will  vary, 
however,  from  $500  to  8800,  depending  upon  style  of  finish,  cost  of  mate- 
rial, etc.,  and  is  therefore  within  the  means  of  all. — Gen,  Farmer, 
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The  number  of  insects,  worms,  etc.,  which  are  either  annoying  to  the  per- 
son, or  injurious  to  our  crops,  is  very  large.  The  former  are  the  less 
important,  a  little  skill  only  being  necessary  to  protect  us  in  a  great  measure 
from  such  annoyance ;  or  if  wounded,  appliance^  are  at  hand  to  diminish  or 
eradicate  the  disease  they  may  produce.  But  with  our  fruits  and  vegetable 
crops  of  many  kinds,  the  proper  treatment  in  the  way  of  prevention  is  abso- 
lutely essential.  Yet  this  is  a  branch  of  science  about  which  our  farmers  and 
mechanics  and  professional  men  alike  are  eminently  ignorant.  Many  are 
acquainted  with  flowers,  both  wild  and  exotic,  and  cultivate  fruits  extensively, 
who  know  nothing  of  the  animals  or  insects  that  infest  and  destroy  them. 
Cut-worms,  wire-worms,  etc.,  eat  off  the  young  corn,  or  devour  its  tender  leaf; 
the  borer  pierces  your  apple  or  peach-tree,  or  plum-tree ;  While  the  caterpillar 
comes  in  throngs  and  devours  all  before  it  The  curculio  destroys  the  young 
fruit;  green  lice,  or  aphides,  cover  the  tender  branches  of  choice  roses,  gera- 
nium?, and  other  flowers,  so  that  tliey  wither  and  die.  .  Nor  will  they  suffer 
jour  shrubs  nor  the  leaves  of  your  trees  to  grow  and  flourish,  if  they  obtain 
an  undisturbed  possession. 

We  purpose,  in  this  and  other  essays,  to  throw  a  little  light  upon  tliis  sub- 
ject, and  hope  to  give  such  illustrations  of  the  more  destructive  s})ecie*,  and 
shall  lead  the  laborer  or  amateur  agriculturist  to  detect  and  know  them,  and 
apply  such  means  for  their  destruction  as  are  at  hand. 

First,  let  us  describe  the  general  classes  in  which  these  animals  are 
arranged. . 

I.  CoLEOPTERA ;  or  Beetles,  These  are  insects  with  jaws,  and  two  thick 
wing-covers  meeting  in  a  straight  line  on  the  top  of  the  back,  and  two  filmy 
wings,  which  are  folded,  transversely.  Their  tran -formation  is  complete. 
Their  larvae,*  called  grubs,  are  generally  provided  with  six  true  legs,  and 
sometimes  with  a  terminal  prop  leg.  More  rarely  they  are  without  legs. 
The  pupsQ  have  wings  and  legs  distinct  and  unconfined. 

Of  this  order  many  species  are  useful,  as  they  live  upon  caterpillars,  j.lant- 

*  LanrcB  (singular  larva)  are  inaects  in  their  first  stage  oc  infancy,  formed  directly 
from  the  e^g.  The  word  signifies  a  mask.  It  is  applied  to  all  iasects  that  uiuiergo  a 
complete  transformation,  to  all  young  and  wingless  grasshoppers,  and  to  all  joacg 
insects  before  the  wings  begin  to  appear. 

A  pupa  is  the  second  stage  of  insect  life.  Those  that  undergo  a  partial  transforma- 
iixm  retain  their  activity  and  tiieir  appetite  for  food,  and  grow  and  acquit;^  tlie  nidimeots 
of  wings.  Others,  at  this  age,  entirely  lose  their  larva  form,  and  take  no  food,  but  remain 
at  rest,  in  a  deathlike  torpor.     This  is  the  pupa  state. 

The  pupa?  from  caterpillars  are  generally  called  chrysales  or  chryealidii,  on  account  of 
their  having  shining  spots  upon  them.  Grubo,  after  their  first  transformation,  are  some- 
times called  nympii?. 

In  most  young  insects,  or  larvie,  the  body  consists  of  a  head  and  a  series  of  twelve 
rings  or  segments,  the  thorax  not  Wiog  distinctly  separated  fi'om  the  hinder  parts  of  the 
body  or  abdomen,  as  in  the  adult  form. 
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lice,  or  other  noxious  insecU.  Such  are  the  Water  Lovers,  Rove-beetles,  Car- 
rion-beetles, Skin-beetles,  Bone-beetles,  various  kinds  of  Dung-beetles,  etc., 
which  act  as  scavengers.  Stag'- beetles,  Many  Bark-beetles,  and  Spriuj/bee- 
tles  live  under  the  bark  or  in  the  interior  of  decayed  trees,  and  are' therefore 
•harmless,  if  not  positively  useful  in  hastening  a  process  which  is  inevitable, 
and  the  better,  of  course,  the  more  rapid.  , 

II.  Orthoptera..  This  order  includes  Crickets^  Cockroaches^  Grasshoppers, 
etc.  They  have  jaws,  two  thick  opaque  upper  wings,  overlapping  a  little  on 
tbe  back,  and  two  larger  thin  wings  which  are  folded  in  plaits  like  a  fan. 
Their  transformation  is  partial.  The  larvae  and  pupaj  are  active,  but  without 
wings.  All  of  this  order,  except  camel  crickets,  which  prey  on  other  insects, 
are  injurious  to  our  household  goods  or  to  vegetation. 

III.  Uemoptera.  In  this  order  are  included  Bags,  Locusts,  Plant-lice,  etc. 
Tliese  insects  are  provide*  1  with  a  horny  beak  for  suction,  four  wings,  the 
uppermost  generally  thick  at  the  base,  with  thinner  extremities,  which  lie  flat 
and  cross  each  other  oo  the  top  of  the  back,  or  are  of  uniform  thickness 
throughout,  and  slope  at  the  sides  like  a  roof.  Their  transformation  is  par- 
tial. The  larvae  and  pupse  are  nearly  like  the  adult  insect,  but  without 
wings. 

IV.  Neuroptera  ;  Dragon  flies.  Lace  Winged  flies.  Ant-lions,  Day-flies, 
May-flies,  White  Ants,  etc.  These  are  insects  with  jaws,  four  netted  wmgs, 
of  which  the  hinder  are  the  largest,  without  stings  or  piercers.  Their  trans- 
formation is  complete  or  partial.  Larvae  and  pupae  are  various.  Of  this 
order,  Dragon  flies  (Libelluladse)  prey,  upon  gnats  and  mosquitoes ;  others 
devour  aquatic  insects. 

V.  Lee'idoptera  ;  Butterflies  and  Moths,  These  have  a  mouth  with  a 
spiral  sucking  tube,  wings  four-covered  with  branny  scales.  Transformation 
complete.  Ihe  larva?  are  caterpillars,  and  have  six  free  legs,  and  from  four 
to  ten  fleshy  prop  legs.  Pupae,  with  the  cases  of  the  wings  and  of  the  legs 
indi-jtinct  and  soldered  to  the  breast. 

Some,  kinds  of  caterpillars  are  very  troublesome  in  our  houses,  destroying 
woollens,  furs,  feathers,  wax,  etc.,  etc. ;  but  most  of  them  live  on  vegetable 
food,  and  are  destructive  to  buds,  flowers,  leaves,  stems,  fruit,  seeds,  pith,  and 
roots  of  plants. 

VI.  Hymenoptbba  ;  Ants^  Bees,  Saw-flies,  Was2)s,  etc.  This  order  con- 
sists of  insects  with  jaws,  wings  4-veined  in  most  species,  the  hinder  pair 
being  shorter  than  the  others,  having  a  sting  or  piercer  at  the  extremity  of 
the  abdomen.  Their  transformation  is  complete.  The  larvae  are  mostly 
maggot-like  or  slug-like,  but  some  are  caterpillar-like.  Their  pupse  have 
legs  and  wings  uncon fined. 

VII.  DiPTERA ;  Mosquitoes,  Gnats,  Flies,  etc.  Thefee  insects  have  a  horny 
or  fleshy  proboscis,  two  wings  only,  and  two  knobbed  threads  called  balan- 
cers or  poisers  behind  the  wings.  Their  transformation  is  complete.  The 
larvae  aie  maggots  without  feet,  and  with  breathing-holes  generally  in  the 
hinder  extren^ity  of  the  body.  Pupa3  mostly  encased  in  the  dried  skin  of  the 
larvae,  Eometimes,  however,  naked,  in  which  case  the  wings  And  legs  are  visi- 
ble, and  are  more  or  less  unconfined. 

Besides  these  seven  ordei's,  >>hich  are  generally  adopted  by  naturalists,  are 
several  femaller  groups,  «ot  arranged  in  any  order.  There  is  not  entire  uni- 
form.'ty,  however,  among  learned  writers  on  this  subject.  The  flea  tribe  was 
placed  among  the  bugs  by  Fabricius,  and  forms  the  order  Aptera  of  Leach, 
.  Siphonaptera  of  Latreille,  and  Aphauiptera  of  Kirby.  They  are  destitute  of 
wings,  and  have  four  little  scales  pressing  close  against  the  body.     Their 
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mouth  is  fitted  for  suction,  and  with  lancet-like  piercers  for  making  punctures. 
They  undergo  a  complete  transformation.  Their  larvae  are  worm-like  and 
without  feet.  Their  pupae  have  their  legs  free.  Besides  these  are  many 
others,  not  generally  classified  in  orders,  of  some  of  which  we  shall  treat  here- 
after. 

The  number  of  species  of  insects  is  very  large.  Four  thousand  species  of 
weevil  have  been  scientifically  described  and  named,  but  they  are  all  arranged 
in  360  genera.  Some  have  judged  that  there  are  six  insects  to  every  plant. 
Harris  says  that  four  to  one  is  within  bounds. 

The  following  extract  from  the  recent  work  of  Dr.  Emmons  illustrates  the 
great  importance  of  a  general  knowledge  of  this  subject : 

"A  thick  foliage  of  a  fine  avenue  of  poplar  was  all  at  once  attacked  by  an 
immense  quantity  of  caterpillars  of  Bomhax  dispar,  I  thought  of  giving 
them  the  calosoma  aycophania  for  company  ;  as,  like  them,  it  passes  its  life 
upon  the  trees,  feeding  upon  the  caterpillars  which  it  meets,  and  even  de- 
posits its  eggs  in  their  nests,  that  its  voracious  progeny  may  procure  nour- 
ishment more  easily  and  in  greater  abundance.  Well  1  this  insect  multiplied 
itself  with  a  rapidity  truly  astonishing;  and  the  caterpillars  disappeared, 
without  those  who  were  witnesses  to  the  destruction  having  the  least  idea  of 
the  causes  which  produced  it.  M.  Boisgiraud  then  gives  it  as  his  opinion, 
that  the  neighborhood  of  the  city  of  Toulouse  is  so  little  ravaged  by  the 
Melolontka  vulgaris  which  is  so  destructive  in  other  parts  of  France,  because 
the  Carabus  auratus  seizes  and  devours  the  Melolontka  previous  to  the  de- 
position of  it»  eggs ;  and  that  it  is  more  fond  of  these  than  of  any  part  of 
the  insect  You  see,  then,  that  it  is  indispensable  to  study  the  manners  and 
habits  of  destructive  insects,  that  their  instinct  and  address  may  be  success- 
fully employed  for  the  destruction  of  the  species  able  to  do  us  injury.  Then 
in  place  of  barbarously  crushing  the  useful  species  which  have  the  misfortune 
to  be  nqt*  always  ornamented  with  the  rich  colors  of  the  butterfly  or  the 
ByprestiSy  we  will  endeavor  to  protect  them  and  propagate  their  race.  We 
will  find  auxiliaries  in  them  the  more  valuable,  as  they  increase  with  our 
adversaries,  and  as  they  alone  are  able  to  rival  the  cunning  of  these  ingenious 
enemies." 

!the  Melolontka  here  spoken  of  is  a  destructive  family,  called  Melolonnada 
or  Melolontkians,  Its  popular  name  is  the  common  Cock-chaffer  of  Europe. 
The  female  lays  its  eggs,  a  hundred  or  more  in  pumber,  in  the  earth,  at  a 
depth  of  five  inches  or  more,  and  then  ascends,  and,  like  most  injects,  soon 
perishes.  The  little  white  grubs  hatch  in  fourteen  days.  They  have  six 
legs  near  the  head,  and  a  mouth  provided  with  strong  jaws.  When  at  rest, 
they  curl  themselves  ip  the  form  of  a  crescent  Tbey  subsist  on  tender  roots 
of  various  plants,  and  often  commit  the  most  deplorable  ravages.  During 
the  summer  they  live  near  tlie  surface ;  but  as  winter  approaches,  they  descend 
below  the  reach  of  frost,  and  remain  torpid  till  spring.  They  then  change 
their  coats,  and  ascend  to  the  surface  for  food.  After  tbree  or  four  summers, 
they  cease  eating,  penetrate  about  two  feet  into  the  earth,  and  by  peculiar 
motions  they  form  an  oval  cavity,  Jine  it  with  a  glutinous  substance,  and, 
throwing  off  their  skin,  become  pupse.  In  this  state  the  legs,  wing-cases,  and 
antennsB  of  the  future  beetle  are  visible  through  the  transparent  skin.  1° 
February  this  skin  is  rent,  and  in  May  the  perfect  beetle  digs  its  way  to  the 
surface.  These  grubs  are  very  destructive.  They  sometimes  devour  the  roots 
of  whole  acres  of  grass,  or  of  wheat  or  other  grams.  The  May  bugs,  as  they 
are  called,  pass  the  day  among  the  trees,  and  at  night  fly  about  and,  attracted 
by  lights,  enter  houses,  moving  very  irregularly,  and  hitting  against  objects 
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that  are  in  their  way,  and  often  fall  to  the  ground.     Hence  the  phrase,  "  as 
blind  as  a  beetle.'' 

Among  the  many  species  of  the  first  order,  (Coleoptera.) 

The  Scarabseidse  are  distinguished  by  short  moveable  horns  or  antennae, 
jsnding  with  a  knob,  the  projecting  ridge  of  the  forehead  extending  more  or 
less  over  the  face  like  the  visor  of  a  cap,  beneath  which  the  antennae  are 
planted. 

Areoda  Lanigera,  or  woolly  areoda,  or  Goldsmith  Beetle.  This  is  nine- 
tenths  of  aft  inch  long,  lemon-yellow  above,  glitters  like  burnished  gold  on 
the  top  of  the  head  and  thorax,  under  side  of  body  copper  colored  and 
thickly  covered  with  whitish  wool.  Legs  brownish  yellow,  or  brassy,  shaded 
with  green.  Morning  and  evening  after  the  middle  of  May,  till  the  20th  of  June, 
they  fly  about,  with  a  humming  rustling  noise,  among  the  trees,  the  young 
lea?ea  of  which  they  devour.  Pear  trees  are  specially  subject  to  their  attacks, 
though  they  do  not  spare  the  elm,  poplar,  oak,  hickory,  and  other  trees. 
They  remain  at  rest  during  the  day,  secreted  often  between  two  or  three 
leaves,  which  they  draw  together  and  confine  by  their  claws.  They  cleave 
to  the  under  side  of  the  leaf. 

When  the  tree  is  shaken  th'ey  fall  to  the  ground,  without  attempting 
to  fly. 

Our  May  beetle  is  of  another  species  from  the  European.  It  is  the 
Phyllopluiga  quercina  of  Knoch.  It  is  a  chestnut-brown,  smooth,  with  fine 
punctures  or  dots.  Each  wing-case  has  two  or  three  slightly  elevated  long 
itudinal  lines.  The  breast  is  covered  with  a  yellowish  down.  The  knob  of 
its  antennae  contains  only  three  leaf-like  joints.  Its  average  length  is  niiie 
tenth»  of  an  inch. 

The  gmb  is  a  white  worm,  with  a  brownish  head,  and,  when  fully  grown, 
\a  nearly  as  thick  as  the  little  finger. 

A  grub  is  frequently  found  under  old  dung-heaps,  commonly  called  the 
muck-worm.  This  is  the  dung-beetle,  and  is  called  by  Mr.  Say,  Scarabcsus 
relictiis. 

The  Phyllophaga  fratema,  or  leaf-eater,  is  smaller  and  more  slender.  The 
punctures  are  less  distinct,  and  the  three  elevated  lines  are  scarcely  visible. 
Its  length  is  thirteen  twentieths  of  an  inch.  Its  habits,  like  those  of  the  pre- 
ceding.    It  is  seen  in  June  and  July. 

The  Phyllophaga  hirticula  is  of  a  brown  color,  its  punctures  larger  than 
in  the  preceding,  and  on  each  wing-cover  are  three  longitudinal  rows  of  short, 
yellowish  haii^.  Length,  seven  tenths  of  aji  inch.  Seen  in  June  and  July. 
.  Fhyliaphaga  Georgicana^  or  Georgian  Leaf-eater.  This  species  is  bay-brown, 
entirely  covered  on  the  upper  side  with  very  short  yellowish  grey  hairs,  its 
len^h  seven-tenths  of  an  inch. 

Phyllophaga  Pilosicollis  (of  Knoch)  is  a  smaller  chafer,  ochre-yellow,  with 
a  very  hairy  thorax.  It  is  often  thrown  out  of  the  ground  in  early  spring 
by  the  spade,  but  does  not  ascend  voluntarily  till  the  middle  of  May ;  lengih 
half  an  inch. 

All  these  are  found  in  nurseries,  orchards,  and  gardens,  and  are  injurious. 

Omaloplia  Vespertina  (of  Gyllenhal,  and  Sericea  of  liliger,)  attacks  the 
leaves  of  the  sweet-briar,  on  which  they  may  be  found  in  the  evening,  about 
the  last  of  June,  in  greater  numbers.  They  resemble  May  beetles  in  form, 
but  are  shorter,  and  smaller  in  size,  and  thicker  in  proportion  to  the  length. 
The  Vespertina  is  a  bay-brown ;  wing-covers  marked  with  many  longitudinal 
shallow  furrows,  which  with  the  thorax,  are  thickly  punctured  ;  three-tenths 
or  four-tenths  of  an  inch  in  length. 
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Omdofdia  Sericea^  or  Silky  Omalopliia.  A  deep  chestnut  brown,  irridea- 
cent  or  changeable,  reflecting  the  colors  of  the  rainbow.  In  other  respect  it 
resembles  the  preceding,  in  appearance  and  habits. 

FeliJnota  punctata^  or  spotted  peliilnota.  This  is  found  on  grape  vines, 
both  wild  and  cultivated,  in  July  and  August.  They  are  oblong,  ovate^  about 
one  inch  long.  Their  wing-covers  are  tile-colored,  or  a  dull  bjrownish  yellow, 
and  having  three  black  dots  on  each.  The  thorax  is  darker,  with  a  black 
dot  on  each  side.  The  body  beneath,  and  the  legs,  are  a  deep  bronze-green 
color. 

The  leaves  of  the  grape-vine  are  their  only  food.     They  fly  by  day. 

The  only  method  of  destroying  them  is  to  pick  them  off  with  the  hand 
and  crush  them.     Their  larvse  live  on  rotten  wood. 

The  natural  enemies  of  the  beetle,  which  materially  check  its  ravages,  are 
the  badger,  the  weasel,  the  marten,  f^kunk,  bats,  rats,  dunghill  fowls,  night- 
hawks,  and  crows.  The  common  jay  devours  them,  feeding  each  of  their 
young  with  fifteen  or  twenty  every  day,  and  devouring  some  fifty  themselves, 
when  fully  grown. 

The  number  of  beetles  m^y  be  materially  diminished  by  shaking  the  trees 
every  morning  or  evening.  The  morning  is  the  best  time,  as  they  will  not 
then  attempt  to  fly.  SometimesHwo  bushels  have  been  collected  on  a  sheet 
in  a  single  experiment.  They  may  be  thrown  into  boiling  water,  and  then 
fed  to  swine. 
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"  The  harmony  of  interests"  among  all  trades,  which  we  so  constantly  en- 
force, is  obvious  in  the  following-  statistics  of  this  young  but  thriving  com- 
munity. Our  readers  will  remember  it  as  the  location  of  the  manufacturing 
establisliraents  originated  by  the  eminent  inventor,  E.  B.  Bigelow,  Esq. 

*'  The  whole  population  of  Clinton  on  the  first  of  June  last,  was  3644.  Of 
this  number  1470  are  males,  and  2174  females.  The  nativities  of  the  in- 
habitants are  found  to  be  as  folfows,  viz. :  2283  are  natives  of  the  United 
States,  aod  1361  of  other  countries.  Of  the  natives,  Massachusetts  furnishes 
1582  ;  N>iw  Hampshire,  236  ;  Vermont,  153  ;  Maine,  104;  New-York,  63, 
and  other  States,  162.  Of  the  foreigners,  Ireland  furnishes  066  ;  Scotland, 
107 ;  England,  72  ;  Germany,  69 ;  British  Provinces,  63 ;  South  America, 
3,  and  Spain,  1.     The  following  are  the  ages  of  the  people,  in  period* : 

"  Under  five  years  of  age,  416 ;  between  five  and  ten,  314 ;  ten  to  fifteen, 
296  ;  fifteen  and  twenty,  509 ;  twenty  and  thirty,  1028;  thirty  and  forty, 
537 ;  forty  and  fifty,  271 ;  fifty  and  sixty,  159  ;  sixty  and  seventy,  81 ;  seventy 
and  eighty,  26 ;  eighty  and  ninety,  6 ;  ninety  and  one  hundred,  1. 

"  The  above  population  live  in  489  houses,  and  constitute  619  families." 

In  connection  with  the  above,  as  illustrating  the  connection  between  intelli- 
gent industry  and  the  fine  arts,  notice  the  following,  found  in  the  village  pa- 
per of  Clinton : 

"  Music  on  the  Common. — We  are  informed  that  arrangements  have  been 
made  for  music  on  the  common  every  Thursday  evening,  by  the  Clinton 
Brass  Band.  Should  Thursday  evening  prove  stormy,  they  will  play  on  Fri- 
day evening,  ahd  if  both  are  unpleasant,  it  will  be  omitted  for  the  week.  The 
arrangement  goes  into  effect  next  week." 
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This  is  a  subject  respecting  which  we  have  much  to  learn  in  this  country  ; 
and  considering  the  vast  amount  of  capital  invested  in  fruit-cuhure,  and  the 
prospective  importance  of  the  business  in  a  commercial  point  of  view,  it  be- 
comes worthy  of  serious  and  immediate  attention.  How  many  of  those  who 
are  in  the  possession  of  orchards  and  fruit  gardens  know  exactly  when  even 
to  f7«<W  fruits  in  order  to  secure  their  greatest  possible  amount  of  excel- 
lence ?  May  we  not  safely  say  that  three-fourths  of  nearly  all  our  summer 
fruits  are  consumed  in  an  immature  state  ?  The  keeping  of/ruits  in  winter, 
and  the  packing  for  distant  markets,  are  questions  that  concern  det^ply  the 
extensive  prchardists  of  this  country.  We  have  translated  from  the  liffvue 
Eorticule  the  following  observations  on  this  subject,  by  VroL  Dubreil,  formerly 
of  Rouen  and  now  of  Paris.  They  contain  many  valuable  hints  and  sugges- 
tions worthy  of  attentive  perusal. — Horticulturist. 

"The  preservation  of  fruits  is  a  question  intimately  connected  with  the 
fruit-gj\Tden.  This  should  furnish  during  the  entire  year  the  same  quantity 
of  the  best  possible  fruits.  In  order  to  do  this,  it  is  true  we  must  ]>lHnt  an 
equal  nnraber  of  varieties  ripening  their  fruits  during  each  month  of  the 
year.  But  this  will  be  insuflficient  unless  we  adopt  a  mode  of  preservation 
vhich  will  .retard  the  ripening  of  fruit  to  mid-winter,  spring,  or  e#en  the  fol- 
lowing sumifeer.  The  fruit-garden  cannot  give  the  results  expected  from  it, 
if  we  are  deprived  of  its  products  from  February  to  June,*  when  the  earliest 
fruits  begin  to  ripen.  This  question,  then,  has  a  certain  iroportance,  not  only 
for  those  who  gather  and  consume  the  fruit,  but  for  those  who  deal  in  fruits 
and  who,  without  proper  modes  of  keeping,  are  exposed  to  great  losses.  As 
the  mode  of  gathering  has  a  certain  influence  on  the  preservation  of  fruit, 
we  will  first  treat  of  that  operation. 

I.   ON    OATHERINQ. 

"Ist  "Degree  op  Maturity. — Fruits  should  be  gathered  when  they  pre- 
sent a  sufficient  degree  of  maturity  ;  and  in  this  respect  the  different  spiicies 
of  fruits  require  diflerent  treatment. 

"  All  the  Stone  Fruits^  the  cherries  excepted,  should  be  taken  from  the 
tree  three  or  four  days  before  their  absolute  maturity. 

*•  The  Kemal  Fruits  of  Summer  and  Autumn  are  gathered  eight  to 
twelve  days  before  maturity. 

*•  These  fruits  possess,  then,  the  necessary  elements  to  accomplish  their 
maturition,  which  is  nothing  more  than  a  chemical  reaction  independent  in 
some  measure  of  vital  action.  In  thus  separating  them  from  the  tree  ihey 
are  deprived  of  the  sep  from  the  roots,  they  elaborate  more  completely  that 
which  is  contained  in  their  tissue,  the  sugary  principle  is  then  less  aflfrcted  by 
water,  and  a  higher  flavor  Js  therefore  acquired.  The  time  suitable  for  gath- 
ering" is  when  the  side  next  the  sun  commences  to  change  from  green  to  yel- 
low. 

**  The  Cherries^  Gcfbseherries  and  Raspberries  are  only  gathered  after  their 
perfect  maturity ;  but  they  should  not  be  allowed  to  pass  this  moment,  as  they 
immediately  lose  some  of  their  qualities. 

**  The  Kemal  Fruits  which  ripen  only, in  Winter,  are  gathered  when  they 
have  accomplished  their  full  development,  and  before  vegetation  has  com- 
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pletely  ceased — that  is  to  say,  from  the  end  of  September  to  the  end  of 
October,  according  to  the  variety,  the  earlinea?  of  the  seasoji,  anid  climate. 
Experience  has  demonstrated  that  fruits  left  on  the  trees  after  their  growth 
do  not  k'^ep  so  well ;  they  lose  their  sugar  and  perfume,  because  at  this  time 
the  temperature  is  ordinarily  too  low  f  >r  the  new  fluids  which  arrive  in  their 
tissue  to  ba  sufficiently  elaborated.  If,  on  the  contrary,  this  epoch  is  antici- 
pated, the  fruits  wither  and  do  not  attain  maturity.  It  is  equally  necessary 
to  gather  the  fruits  from  the  same  tree  at  different  times — first,  those  placed 
on  the  lower  parts  of  the  tree;  then,  eight  or  ten  days  after  those  on  the 
upper  part,  of  which  the  growth  is  prolonged  by  the  influence  of  the  sap, 
which  remains  longer  in  this  part  of  the  tree.  For  the  same  reason  the  fruits 
of  standard  trees  in  the  open  ground  are  gathered  later  than  those  of  espalier, 
and  those  of  a^d  or  languishing  trees  before  those  of  young  and  vigorous 
ones.  The  precise  moment  for  the  gathering  of  each  fruit  is  indicated  by  the 
facility  with  which  it  is  detached  from  the  tree  when  slightly  lifted  upwards. 
"  Various  instruments  under  the  name  of  *  Fruit  Gatherers'  have  been  in- 
vented to  detach  the  fruits  at  the  tops  of  the  trees  without  the  aid  of  lad4ers ; 
but  their  employment  is  too  slow,  and  the  fruits  are  more  or  less  bruised,  and 
do  not  keep.  When  the  fruits  are  gathered,  they  are  deposited  in  a  basket 
similar  to  that  used  by  the  cultivators  of  Montreuil,  (fig.  1.)     It  is  about  two 

feet  long,  eighteen  Jnches 
wide,  and  a  foot  deep,  with  a 
carpet  on  the  bottom-  The 
fruits  are  laid  in  one  by  one, 
and  only  in  tl^ree  rows  or 
tiers.;  when  too  many  are  laid 
on  the  top  of  each  other,  the 
~=  bottom    ones    are    bruised. 

^  Each  tier  is  separated  by  a 

FIG.  1.  quantity  of  leaves.     If*  they 

are  peaches,  each  one  is  enveloped  in  a  leaf  of  the  vine.  The  basket,  being 
sufficiently  full,  is  carried  on  the  head  into  a  spacious  and  airy  place,  where 
the  fruits  are  deposited  on  leaves  or  dry  moss ;  the  table  of  the  fruit-i-oom 
can  serve  this  purpose.  There  the  summer  and  autumn  fruits  achieve  their 
maturity,  and  are  taken  thence  to  be  consumed.  The  peaches  should  be 
cleaned  of  the  down  which  covers  them,  and  which  is  disagreeable  to  the 
mouth. 

"  Grapes,  for  immediate  consumption  or  to  be  preserved  fresh,  are  gathered 
only  at  perfect  maturity ;  the  longer  they  ape  left  on  the  vine,  the  more 
sugary  principle  will  be  developed.  Grapes  from  contre-espaliers  are  to  be 
preferred  for  keeping  to  those  from  espaliers,  as  experience  has  demonstrated 
to  the  cultivators  of  Thomery  that  they  keep  better. 

"  The  Dry  Fruits^  such  as  filberts,  chestnuts,  etc.,  are  gathered  at  the  mo- 
ment when  they  detach  themselves  from  the  trees.         ^ 

"  In  gathering  fruits,  a  dry  time  and  a  cloudless  sky  should  be  chosen  ; 
and  the  middle  of  the  day,  from  noon  to  four  o'clock,  is  the  best  time  to 
operate,  as  the  fruits  are  charged  with  less  humidity,  the  flavor  is  more  con- 
centrated, and  those  desUned  to  be  preserved  keep  better.  This  rule  applies 
to  all  fruits. 
"  2d.  Mode:  of  Gatu bring. —The  best  method  of  gatheiing  fruits  con- 
V  sists  in  detaching  them  one  by  one  with  the  hand.  ^  All  pressure  should  be 
avoided  as  far  as  possible,  as  every  bruise  is  followed  by  a  brown  spot,  which 
gives  place  to  and  brings  on  the  rapid  decay  of  the  entire  fruit. 
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II.    PRESEVATION. 

"  The  preservation  of  fruits  can  only  be  applied  to  those  which  ripen 
during  the  winter,  and  which,  detached  from  the  tree  before  the  first  frosts, 
are  placed  under  shelter  from  the  cold  to  complete  their  maturity.  ^  The 
grape  only  is  an  exception  to  this.  Summer  and  autumn  fruits  are  also  pre- 
served, but  only  by  the  aid  of  certain  proceedings,  such  as  drying^  and  cook- 
ing more  or  less  perfect,  added  to  the  exclusion  of  air  or  the  addition  of 
sugar,  proceedings  which  result  in  discoloring  the  fruit  and  altering  their 
flavor  more  or  less  sensibly.  We  cannot  here  describe  tlie  different 'i^e- 
thods. 

"  To  preserve  the  fruits  of  winter,  it  is  necessary,  firgt,  to  prevent  the  ac- 
tion of  frost,  which  disorganizes  them  completely ;  second,  to  retard  the  pro- 
gress of  their  maturity  in  such  a  manner  that  a  certain  number  of  them  will 
not  ripen  till  toward  the  month  of  May  in  the  following  year.  Experience 
has  demonstrated  that  decomposition  succeeds  quite  rapidly  to  complete  ma- 
turity, and  that  it  is  impossible  to  prolong  their  preservation  beyond  this 
point. 

**  To  obtain  'more  or  less  perfectly  the  two-fold  condition  whfch  we  come 
to  describe,  depends  upon  the  construction  of  the  place  in  which  the  fruits 
are  deposited,  the  fruit-room,  and  to  the  care  which  they  receive. 

"  1st.  Of  the  Fruit-room. — ^The  fruit-room  will  give  the  more  satisfactory 
results  in  proportion  as  it  fills  the  six  following  conditions  : 

"  1.  That  its  temperature  he  uniformly  equal.  It  is  by  changes  of  teni- 
perature,  which  expand  or  rarify  the  liquids  contained  in  the  fruits,  that  fer- 
mentation is  excited  and  the  interior  organization  destroyed — phenomena 
from  which  result  maturity  or  ripeness. 

"  2.  That  this  temperature  should  he  eight  or  ten  degrees  ahove  freezing, 
A  higher  temperature  favors  fermentation  too  much.  If,  on  the  contrary,  it 
is  lowered  two  or  three  degrees,  this  fermentation  ceases,  and  maturation  be- 
comes stationary.  Thus  we  see  fruits  preserved  five  or  six  months  in  an  ice- 
house. In  this  case  the  end  aimed  at  has  been  exceeded ;  for  we  are  obliged, 
in  taking  them  from  the  ice-house,  to  expose  the  fruits  for  a  certain  length 
of  time  to  a  higher  temperature,  in  order  to  ripen  them.  The  fruits  thus 
preserved  ripen  afterwards  with  ^diflSculty,  and  their  quality  is  often  found 
altered. 

"  3.  ThAt  the  fruit-room'  he  deprived  of  the  action  of  the  light.  This 
agent  also  accelerates  maturation  in  facilitating  the  chemical  reactions  which 
produce  this  phenomena. 

"  4.  That  all  the  carhohic  acid  discharged  from  the  fruits  he  retained  in 
the  atmosphere.  Tllis  gas,  it  appears  from  experiments  of  Couverchel,  con- 
tributes powerfully  to  the  preservation  of  fruits.  || 

^6.  Thai  the  atmosphere  he  more  dry  than  humid.  Humidity  is  also  a 
condition  necessary  to  fermentation  ;  it  diminishes  the  resistance  of  tissue  in 
the  fruits,  and  favors  the  eff'iision  of  its  juices.  It  is,  then,  proper  to  avoid 
its  accumulation  in  the  fruit-room ;  but  it  must  never, be  completely  dry,  foy 
the  fruits  losing  then,  by  evaporation,  a  considerable  quantity  of  the  aqueous 
fluids  wirher,  dry  up,  and  do  not  ripen. 

"  6.  That  the  fruits  are  so  placed  as  to  diminish  as  far  as  possible  the 
pressure  which  they  exercise  upon  each  other.  This  continued  pressure  deter- 
mines the  rupture  of  the  vessels  and  cells  toward  the  point  of  pressui-e, 
the  difi^erent  fluids  are  mingled,  and  this  mixture  promotes  the  chemical  com- 
binations which  result  in  maturity. 
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"  We  propose  to  construct  a  fruit-room  to 
following  manner : 


fulfil  these  conditions,  in  the 


FIG. 


*•  We  would  choose  a  very 
dry  soil^  somewhat  elevated, 
facing  the  north,  and  complete- 
ly shaded  from  the  J^un  by  high 
plantations  of  evergreen  trees. 
The  dimensions  are  to  be  deter- 
mined by  the  quantity  of  fruit 
-  to  be  preserved.  That  of  which 
we  give  the  plan  (fig.  2)  is  15 
feet  long  in  the  ipside,  12  feet 
wide,  and  9  feet  high.  This 
will  give  place  to  8,000  fruits, 
allowing  each  one  to  occupy 
4  inches  square.  It  is  sun^  2^ 
feet  in  the  ground  ;  and  if  the 
soil  is  very  dry,  it  may-  be  3 
feet.  This  enables  us  the  more  easily  to  guard  the  atmosphere  against  the 
external  temperature.  To  prevent  surface  water  Trora  accumulating  in  the 
surrounding  s^il  and  filtering  into  the  fruit-room,  the  surface  of  the.  ground 
should  descend  from  the  walls,  and  these  should  be  constructed  of  cement  a 
foot  above  the  soiL 

**This  fruit- room  is  enclosed  by  two  walls,  (A  and  B,)  leaving  between 
them  an  open  space  (G)  about  10  inches  wide.  This  stratum  of  air  inter- 
posed between  the  two  walls  is  the  surest  means  of  protecting  the  interior 
from  the  exterior  temperature.  The  two  walls  are  each  12  inches  thick,  con- 
structed with  a  sort  of  mortar,  or  mud,  made  of  clay  and  straw.  This  raa- 
teri>il  is  cheap,  and  on  the  whole  a  bad  conductor  of  heat,  and  on  this  ac- 
count preferable  to  common  masonary.  The  walls  are  pierced  with  six  open- 
ings— three  in  the  inside  and  three  on  the  outside  walls — the  first  similar 
and  exactly  opposite  to  the  last  "  The  openings  for  the  outside  wall  are — 

"  1.  The  double  door  (D) ;  the  outside  door  opens  out ;  that  of  the  inte- 
rior inward,  and  it  opens  in  two  parts,  like  a  shutter.  When  the  frosts  are 
severe,  the  space  between  the  two  doors  should  be  filled  with  .straw. 

'*  2.  Two  windows,  (E,)  about  20  inches  square,  placed  on  each  side,  and 
opening  at  18  inches  from  the  soil,  and  closed  by  a  double  sash,  of  which 
the  one.  closes  out  and  the  other  in.  The  space  between  the  two 
sashes  should  also  be  carefully  filled  with  straw  at  the  commencement  of 
winter. 

"  The  inside  wall  has  a  door  (F)  and  two  windows  (C) ;  but  here  the  door 
is  simplefithe  windows  are  also  closed  with  two  sashes,  the  outside  one  sliding 
in  a  groove,  and  the  other  opening  out 

"  As  soon  as  the  fruits  are  collected  in  the  fruit-room,  the  joints  and  open- 
ings around  the* windows  should  be  filled  with  paper,  to  prevent  the  air  from 
the  space  between  the  walls  entering  the  fruit-room.  .The  four  windows  are 
only  intended  to  admit  air  and  light  necessary  to  dry  and  ventilate  the  fruit- 
room  before  gathering  in  the  fruit.  We  shall  presently  see  that  it  is  easy  to 
get  lid  of  the  interior  humidity  produced  by  the  presence  of  fruits,  without 
employing  currents  of  air. 

**  The  ceiling,  sustained  by  beams,  is  composed  of  a  layer  of  moss,  pustain.^d 
by  laths,  and  covered  above  and  below  with  a  layer  of  plaster ;  the  whole 
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being  one  foot  thick.    This  mode  of  construction  is  necessary  to  exclude  the 
.  influence  of  the  eitterior  fiemperature. 

^  The  roof  is  thatched  a  foot  thick  with  straw,  and  the  dormer  may  be 
used  far  storing  fodder  in ;  but  the  points  of  union  between  the  dormer  and 
the  outer  wall  must  be  perfectly  close. 

"  The  floor  is  of  oak.  The  wails,  and  even  the  ceiling,  should  have  a  cov- 
eriDg  of  boards.  These' precautions  serve  to  maintain  an  equal  temperature, 
to  exclude  exterior  moisture,  and  to  compltstely  separate  the  atmosphere  of 
the  fruit-room  from  that  without 

•*  All  the  interior  walls,  from  18  inches  of  the  floor  to  the  ceiling,  are  fur^ 
nisbed  with  board  shelves,  2  feet  wide,  placed  10  inches  apart.     To  facilitate 

the  arrangement  of  the  fruit,  the  upper 
shelves  (A,  fig.  8)  are  made  to  slope  down- 
ward in  front,  at  an  aiigle  of  45  degrees; 
/^  and  this  decreases  as' they  come  down,  un- 
til the  lower  ones  within  four  or  five  feet  of 
of  the  floor  are  horizontal. 

**  The  tables  or  shelves  are  all  made  of 
B  narrow  strips  about  4  inches  wide ;  and  to 
£ftcilitate  the  circulation  of  air,i  about  an 
inch  of  space  is  left  between  each  strip. 
The  shelves  are  fixed  to  the  wall  by  brack- 
ets, sustained  in  front  by  upright  posts  (D) 
placed  4^  feet  form  each  other.  The  cross- 
pieces  (E)  attached  to  the  uprights,  support 
horizontal  laths  (F),  or  oblique  ones  (G.) 

**  In  the  center  of  the  fruit-roon^  we  reserve  a  table  (I,  Qg.  2,)  6  feet  long 
and  2^  feet  wide,  separated  from  the  shelves  by  a  space  of  3  feet  This 
table  serves  to  receive  the  fruit  temporarily,  and  has  a  narrow  molding 
round  the  edge  to  keep  it  from  falling  off.  All  the  shelves  have  similar 
borders. 

**  Such  is  the  mode  of  construction  we  propose  for  a  fruit-room,  by  the  aid 
of  which  we  can  easily  obtain  many  of  the  results  which  we  have  indicated 
as  necessary — that  is  to  say,  it  will  enable  us  to  maintain  an  equal  tempera- 
ture of'45  to  50  deg.  Fahrenheit  above  zero,  and  that  the  action  of  the  light 
18  prevented.  As  for  the  other  necessary  conditions,  we  shall  presently  point 
out  the  means  to  secure  them.  In  certain  circumstances,  much  of  the  ex- 
pense of  a  construction  like  the  above  might  be  avoided.  If,  for  example, 
there  was  a  subterranean  cave  or  a  grotto  in  a  rocl^  a  fruit-room  might  be 
established  in  either  place,  provided  they  be  very  dry.  The  interior  fitting 
up  would  be  the  saine. 

"  As  the  fruits  are  brought  into  the  fruit-room,  they  are  deposited  on  the 
table,  which  is  covered  with  a  thin  layer  of  dry  moi^s.  There  they  are  as- 
sorted ;  each  variety  is  placed  separate,  and  all  unsound  or  bruised  specimens 
are  taken  out  The  sound  fruits  are  Itfk  on  the  table  two  or  three  days,  in 
order  that  they  may  part  with  some  of  their  moisture.  The  shelves  are  then 
covered  with  a  thin  layer  of  dry  moss  or  cotton,  to  prevent  the  fruits  from 
being  bruised  by  their  own  weight  We  then  proceed  to  wipe  the  fruits 
ftlight/y  with  a  piece  of  soft  flannel,  and  arrange  them  in  rows  on  the  shelves 
leaving  a  space  of  a  fourth  of  an  inch  between  each,  and  keeping  each  var- 
ietj  separate,  and  placing  similar  varieties  next  each  other. 

•*  The  fruitrfoom  may  not  only  serve  for  the  preservation  of  kemal  fruits, 
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bat  for  grapes.  The  Chasselas  yarieties  in  particular  keep  well  in  this  way. 
We  proceed  with  them  as 'follows;  Each  bunch  is- 
cleared  of  all  decaying  or  unsound  berries,  and  fixed 
by  the  point  on  a  smidl  wire  hook  formed  like  an  $ 
(fig.  4).  Thus  attached  it  is  less  liable  to  decay,  as  the 
berries  have  a  tendency  to  separate  from  each  other. 
The  bunches  are  then  hung  by  the  other  end  of  the  $ 
hook  around  one  or  two  hoops  (fig.  5)  placed  one  above 
the  other,  aud  suspended  from  the  ceiling  of  the  room, 
and  rendered  moveable  by  two  small  pullies. 

<^  If  it  be  desired  to  keep  in  this  way  a  large  quan- 
tity of  grapes,  space  may  be  economized  by  substitut- 
ing for  the  hoops  wooden  frames  (fig.  6),  about  4  feet 
square.  These  frames  are  furnished  with  strips  of  rods, 
separated  from  each  other  by  a  space  of  3  or  4  inches,  and  having  on  one 
»de  small  pins  to  suspend  the  crotchets  of  grapes  on.  These  frames  are  also 
fixed  to  the  ceiling  so  as  to  occupy  all  the  surface,  and,  like  the  hoops,  to 
move  up  and  down  as  may  be  necessary. 

"  The  grape-growers  of  Thomery,  who  pre- 
serve a  large  quantity  of  grapes,  content  them- 
selves innth  placing  bunches  on  wire  frames, 
on  which  they  probably  spread  a  thin  layer 
of  very  dry  fern. 

"  When  all  the  fruits  are  thus  arranged  in 
the  fruit-room,  the  doors  and  windows  are  left 
open  during  Uie  day,  unless  in  wet  weather. 
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FIG.  6. 

Eight  days'  exposure  tor  the  air  in  this  way  will  be  necessary  to  deprive  the 
fruits  of  their  surplus  moisture.  After  that,  a  dry  and  cold  time  is  chosen  to 
close  hermetically  all  the  opemngs.  The  doors  must  be  opened  no  more, 
except  when  necessary  to  enter. 

"  Until  the  present  time  we  have  employed  no  other  means  to  remove 
moisture  from  the  fruit-room  but  by  creating  c\^rrent8  of  air  more  or  lees  in- 
tense. This  mode  is  attended  with  serious  inconveniences  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  fruit.  In  the  first  place,  it  produces  an  equilibrium  of  temperature 
between  the  atmosphere  of  the  fruit-room  and  the  exterior,  and  this  change 
is  very  injurious  to  the  fruits.  In  the  second  place,  a  glare  of  light  is  instanUy 
admitted  to  the  fruits,  and  this  is  no  less  injurious  than  the  change  of  tem- 
perature. In  fine,  this  vicious  method  should  not  be  practiced  unless  the 
exterior  temperature  is  not  below, the  freezing  point,  and  the  weather  is  dry. 
In  the  winter,  however,  the  weather  is  generally  the  reverse  of  this,  and  the 
firuits  have  to  be  abandoned  to  a  destructive  moisture. 
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"  To  escape  this  difficulty,  we  advise  the  use  of  chhride  of  ealdum.  This 
has  th€f  property  of  absorbiug  so  great  a  quantity  of  moisture  (about  double 
its  own  weight)  that  it  becomes  liquified  after  being  exposed  for  a  certain 
time  to  a  moist  atmofphere.  Fresh  lime  has  the  same  property  of  absorbing 
moisture ;  but  at  the  same  time  it  absorbs  the  carbonic  acid  set  free  by  the 
fruits,  and  it  is  important  to  save  this  gas,  as  it  aids  materially  in  preserving 
them. 

"  To  employ  chloride  of  calciumy  a  sort  of  wooden  box  should  be  con- 
structed (A,  %  7),  lined  with  lead  (F),  about  18  inches  wide  and  4  inches 
S  deep.     It  is  raised  about  1 8  inches  from 

the  floor,  on  a  small  table  (B)  having 
one  of  its  sides  (0)  about  1^  inches 
lower  than  the  other.  At  the  middle 
of  the  lowest  side  of  the  box  a  small 
mouth  is  fixed  for  the  liquified  chloride 
to  run  over  into  a  stone  jar  (E)  placed 
below  it.  The  chloride  is  spread  in  the 
box  in  small  porous  particles,  very  dry, 
and  about  3  inches  thick ;  and  if  the 
quantity  employed  be  entirely  liquified 
before  the  fruit  is  consumed,  a  fresh 
supply  may  be  added.  About  fifty 
pounds  applied  at  three  times  is  sufficient  for  a  fruit-room  sych  as  is  described 
above.  The  liquid  which  results  from  this  ojperations  shouIcLbe  carefully 
saved  in  the  jar,  and  be  kept  covered  until  the  following  season.  When  the 
firuitrroom  is  filled  anew,  the  liquid  may  be  put  in  a  brass  kettle  and  placed 
orer  the  fire,  where  it  will  soon  evaporate  to  perfect  dryness,  and  may  be  em- 
ployed again  in  the  same  manner  as  before.    • 

"  Such  are  the  cases  necessary  to  fill  the  conditions  we  have  indicated  for 
the  preservation  of  fruits.  The  fruit-room  should  be  visited  at  least  once  in 
eight  days,  to  remove  the  fruits  which  begin  to  decay,  set  apart  those  which 
are  ripe,  remove  the  decaying  berries  firom  the  grapes,  and  renew  the  chloride 
of  cakiam." 
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FOREST  TREES  OF  NICHOLS^  TIOGA  CO.,  N.  Y,  AKD  THEIR    USE. 

Ko.  1.  Ulmus  Americana — American  Elm,  White  Elm.  A  large  tree  grow- 
ing only  in  the  vicinity  of  streams,  and  seldom  found  on  hills,  and  from  60 
to  90  feet  in  height,  and  2  to  over  8  feet  in  diameter,  when  old.  The  body 
uneven,  frequently  flat  on  two  sides,  while  others  are  found  with  ridges  pro- 
jecting out  on  one  side  and  a  groove  on  the  other ;  and  frequently  three  or 
four  such  grooves  and  ridges.  Bark  on  large  trees  deeply  grooved  and  rough, 
of  light  gray  color.  Full  of  branches,  that  are  often  from  40  to  60  feet  in 
length,  with  a  regular  taper  from  end  to  end.  One  tree  near  by  me,  with 
branches  extending  35  or  40  feet  in  every  direction,  being  the  widest  spread- 
ing tree  that  I  have  ever  seen,  with  limbs  bending  over  in  a  graceful' manner 
on  all  sidea.    Frequently  the  body  is  covered  with  short,  slim  branches  firom 
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the  ground  to  the  maiD  branches,  giving  the  tree  at  a  distance  an  appear- 
ance of  being  covered  with  a  green  running  vine;  young  sprouts rire^uentlj 
covered  with  pubescent  leaves,  smooth  above,  pubescent  on  the  end  or 
side,  from  2  to  6  inches  in  length,  and  2^  m  breadih!^''%ith  short  stems,  and 
from  fifteen  to  19  ribe  on  aside  and  doubtj  serrated,  a  notch  being  at  every 
rib  with  a  small  one  upon  the  large,  frequently  one  side  of  the  leaves  longer 
than  the  other.  Flowers  appear  before  the  leaves,  and  this  year  on  the  24thL 
of  April,  in  great  numbers,  giving  the  tree  a  beautiful  yellowish-green  color 
in  perfect  clusters.  Fruit,  or  seeds,  about  f  of  an  kch  in  length  an  d^ 
breadth,  tuat  b,  the  husk  that  contains  the  seed ;  edges  of  the  hu^k  covered 
on  all  sides  with  a  fringe  about  one^izteenth  of  an  inch  in  length,  and  being 
of  an  oval  shape,  when  ripe  they  are  darned  away  by  the  wind.  The  see£ 
are  about  the  length  of  a  flnZ'^eed  and  a  third  wider ;  seeds  about  all  ripe,  and 
are  dropped  by  the  first  of  June.  I  have  two  large  spreading  elms  near  the 
edge  of  my  oorn-field  that  have  produced  thousands  of  seeds,  that  have  veg- 
etated over  a  large  part  of  the  field.  The  first  time  hoeiug  the  corn  did  not 
destroy  them  all,  and  on  the  dOth  day  of  June  they  were  two  inches  in 
length,  and  the  larg^-st  had  four  leaves.  This  elkn  is  useful  in  pr(>serving 
the  banks  ef  streams ;  the  larger  roots  are  frequently  10  or  80  feet  in  lengtk 
It  makes  good  firewood,  being  as  good  as  hickory.  It  is  mor«  fulf  of  alkali 
than  almost  any  other  wood,  as  the  soap-makers  can  well  testify. 

No.  2.  UlmusFulva — Slippery  Elm,  Red  Elm.  The  Slippery  Elm  isget- 
ting  quite  scarce  in  this  vicinity,  and  is  found  only  on  the  lowest  land.  This 
tree  here  is  found  from  forty  to  fifty  feet  in  height,  and  from  12  to  15  inches 
in  diametei^  the  common  observer  would  not  distinguish  it  from  the  other 
species  of  elm.  Perhaps  the  leaves  are  a  trifle  larger,  and  the  young  sprouts 
more  pubescent  The  inside  bark  contains  valuable  medical  qualities,  being 
mild  mucilage,  which  is  used  for  dysentery,  coughs,  eolds,  and  externally  as  a 
poultice.    Flowers  in  April.    Frutt  in  May. 

3.  Ulmu8  Baeemom. — White  Elm.  With  this  elm  I  am  not  much  acquaint- 
ed, but  like  the  other  species,  it  grows  on  low  lapd  near  streams,  and  often 
attains  a  large  size.  One  tree  in  this  vicinity  I  should  judge  to  be  100  feet 
in  height  and  two  feet  in  diameter,  and  10  feet  without  a  branch.  I  think 
this  species  does  not  branch  as  much  as  the  two  preceding,  or  so  low  down.  I 
have  noticed  a  number  near  Rosebank,  Oannda  West,  that  were  oyer  100 
feet  high  and  3  feet  in  diameter,  and  between  10  and  80  feet  without  a  brandiu 
Tne  bark  of  this  species  is  more  deeply  furrowed  than  the  preceding.  Flow- 
ers in  April,  and  fruit  in  June.  The  wood  is  very  tough,  and  is  used  here 
for  making  axe-handles  and  whip-stocks^  R.  Howsix. 

NioaoLs,  July  3, 1856. 


Black  Knots  in  Plum  Trxxs, — ^The  following  process  has  proved  a  cure 
for  this  troublesome  disease  in  several  experiments,  and  we  commend  it  to 
our  readers  for  a  careful  trial : 

"  Cut  out  the  diseased  wood  as  thoroughly  as  possible,  and  then  apply  spir^ 
its  of  turpentine.  Cover  the  wound  immediately  after  the  applioation  of  the 
turpentine  with  grafting-wax."  • 
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THE    GRITTIKESS    OP   PEARS. 

Some  of  the  veiy  finest  of  our  fruits  are  ocoasioually  injured  very  materi- 
ally by  a  hard  gritty  texture,  either  extending  entirely  or  partially  through 
its  substance.  We  have  known  for  some  years  that  this  could  be  to  some 
extent  controlled  by «  judicious  process  of  ripening.  A  friend  of  ours  at  the 
Horticultural  Rooms  in  Boston,  of  whose  method  of  preserving  fruits  we  have 
before  alluded,  is  also  successful  in  the  prevention  of  the  evil  here  described. 
But  his  efforts  are  directed  to  the  specimens  after  they^  are  plucked  from  the 
tree.  In  the  last  number  of  the  Florist  we  find  a  process  described  which  is 
well  worthy  of  consideration.  If  it  is  as  successful  as  is  clsumed  for  it,  it  will 
well  pay  the  labor  it  requires.    The  article  referred  to  is  as  follows : 

The  grittiness  of  pears  is  the  chief  circumstance  which  diminishes  their 
value  at  the  dessert  Some  are  more  subject  to  the  affection  than  others;  but 
iQ  are  oeoasionally  deteriorated  by  it  The  proximate  cause  is  known  to  con- 
sist in  the  deposit  of  hard  matter  in  certain  cells  of  the  flesh,  analogous  in  all 
respects  to  that  which  gives  its  bony  texture  to  the  stone  of  plums,  cherries, 
etc.  In  all  these  cases,  the  tissue  is  originally  soft  and  pulpy,  and  if  it  were 
to  remain  8O9  the  whole  of  a  plum  would  be  as  perfectly  eatable  a  s  aberry  of 
the  grape.  "But  in  stone  fmits  gritty  matter  is  gradually  deposited  within 
the  pulpy  cells  of  the  lining  of  the  flesh,  as  constantly  and  naturally,  as  phos* 
pfaate  of  lime  in  the  gelatinous  tissue  of  the  bones  of  animals.  In  the  pear, 
on  the  contrary,  there  is  no  special  part  set  aside  for  the  reception  of  the  grit, 
vhich  manifests  itMif  accidentally  here  and  there  among  the  soft  flesh,  some- 
times in  large  and  sometimes  in  small  quantities.  In  &ct,  in  the  pear,  the 
grittiness  may  be  regarded  as  an  unnatural  secretion,  induced  by  unknown 
cansea,  while  in  stone  fruits  it  is  pari  and  parcel  of  their  nature. 

We  say  indoced  by  unknown  causes,  for  we  are  not  aware  that  any  at^ 
tempt  has  been  made  to  show  out  of  what  circumstances  the  grittiness  arises, 
or  by  what  it  is  diminished  or  prevented.  We  are  now,  however,  assured 
that  it  is  entirely  owing  to  the  exposure  of  the  pear  fruit  to  too  much  cold. 
It  appears  that  on  the  16th  of  last  November,  Mr.  A.  Delaville,,  gardener  at 
the  Chateau  de  Pitz  James,  near  Clermont,  (Oise,)  exhibited  before  the  Im- 
perial Horticultural  Society  of  Paris,  some  Bt  Germain  pears,  a  part  of  which 
were  covered  with  spots  and  full  of  grittiness,  while  the  others  were  remark- 
able for  their  beauty,  and  wholly  exempt  from  grittiness.  We  are  assured 
that  both  samples  came  from  the  same  tree,  and  that  the  only  difference  con- 
liated  in  the  fine  ones' having  been  protected,  while  the  others  had  been  ex- 
posed to.  the  weather  without  any  shelter.  In  fact^  M.  Delaville  is  of  opinion 
that  the  external  spots  and  the  internal  grittiness  were  wholly  caused  by  the 
cold  rain  which  had  fallen  on  the  fruit  during  its  growth,  and  had  arrested 
the  free  circulation  of  sap.  * 

With  reference  to  this  hypothesis,  he  remarks  that  the  sorts  which  are 
most  subject  to  spotting  (tavelage)  and  grittiness,  are  those  which  have  the 
finest  skin,  such  as  the  St  Germain,  Crasanne,  Brown  Beurre,  and  Winter 
Bonchretien.  The  effect  of  aspect  also  supports  this  view,  it  being  notorious 
that  the  affections  in  question  are  most  common  with  pears  on  open  standards, 
or  exposed  to  the  east  and  south,  the  quarters  whence  (at  Clermont)  the  cold- 
est rains  always  come. 

The  manner  in  which  M.  Delaville  protects  his  pean  is  thoe  described :— 
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As  soon  as  the  fruit  is  completely  set,  he  encloses  every  cluster  in  a  comet  of 
paper,  fixed  to  the  top  of  the  stock  by  a  piece  of  rush  (bast)  This  cornet 
must  be  large  enough  to  cover  ^1  the  upper  part,  so  as  to  guard  the  fruit 
perfectly  from  the  direct  action  of  exterior  agencies.  If  a  tree  is  trained  to 
a  wall  the  same  degree  of  protection  is  not  necessary,  because  the  wall  affords 
a  natural  shelter  on  one  side,  btit  where  pyramid  or  other  openly-trained 
trees  have  to  be  dealt  with,  the  comet  must  be  very  wide,  and  the  small  end 
placed  upiijrards,  so  as  to  leave  nothing  uncovered  except  the  bottom  of  the 
fruit  stalk. 

These  comets  remain  in  their  places  during  the  whole  season,  and  are  not 
disturbed  till  about  a  forUiight  before  gathering,  at  which  time  they  are  re- 
moved, in  order  to  give  the  fruit  color  and  to  complete  the  ripening,  "just as 
peaches  and  grapes  ard  unleafed  a  short  time  before  gathering  them."  M. 
Delaville  concludes  by  assuring  the  public  that  by  this  simple  method  his 
whole  crop  of  pears  is  very  fine,  instead  of  a  third  or  more  being  unmarketa- 
ble as  is  often  the  case. 

The  effect  of  these  precautioins  should  certainly  be  tried  here,  now  that 
pears  are  getting  into  the  condition  when  paper  cornets  are  first  applied. — 
Oard.  Ckron. 


POOR   FARMING   EXPENSIVE. 

Thb  troth  is,  poor  fuming  is  an  expensive  business.  The  cost  exceeds  the 
income.  If  from  a  very  low  grade  of  farming,  which  must  of  couree  be  un- 
profitable, we  ascend  to  a  better  condition  of  the  art,  we  shall  come  to  a  point 
where  there  is  neither  loss  nor  gun ;  the  income  equals  the  outgoes ;  the 
ends  meet,  as  they  say.  And  this,  if  we  understand  these  matters,  is  the 
very  condition  in  which  nine-tenths  of  our  &rming  now  is. 
^  The  farmer  of  a  hundred  acres  puts  on  his  farm  in  his  own  labor,  in  the 
labor  of  his  wife  and  his  children,  in  taxes,  insurance,  etc.,  $500.  And  he 
*  takes  off  in  some  marketable  produce  or  for  home  consumption,  $500.    "  The 

ends  meet;"  and  if  there  were  no  better  way  he  need  not  complain ;  for  he 
is  working  his  way  through  the  world  as  quietly  and  as  easily  as  most  men ; 
for  the  development  of  high  moral  qualities  he  has  the  advantage  of  moat 
others ;  and  what  is  more,  he  has  the  best  possible  means  of  training  his 
children  to  those  habits  of  industry  and  frugality  Which  more  than  conspire 
to  make  them  good  men  and  women  and  worthy  citizens.  Let  him  not, 
therefore,  complain.  But  if  there  is  a  better  way,  let  him  fall  into  it.  We 
do  not  believe  that  farming  is  necessarily  limited  to  the  operation  of  putting 
on  $500  and  taking  off  $500,  and  living  by  the  operation,  only  because  what 
is  put  on  is  mostly  in  the  form  of  labor  done  by  the  fisimily.    If  a  farm  will 

S've  $500,  with  the  labor  of  one  man,  it  will  give  a  great  deal  more  with  the 
bor  of  two  men ;  and  the  excess  will  more  than  balance  the  wages  and 
hoard  of  the  second.  Instead  of  putting  on  $500  and  taking  off  $500,  the 
better  way  is  to  put  on  $700  and  take  off  $900 ;  and  then  to  put  on  $900 
and  take  off  $1200.  There  is  doubtless  a  limit  beyond  which  the  income 
could  not  be  made  to  increase  above  the  expenditures ;  but  very  few  of  ns 
are  in  danger  of  going  beyond  the  limit  There  is  much  more  danger  of 
falling  short  of  it  Our  standard  is  too  low.  Men  are  afraid  to  trust  th^ 
land,  lest  it  should  not  pay  them.  It  is  the  best  paymaster  in  the  world. — 
The  Farmer^  6y  J.  A.  Nabh. 
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THE    PROFIT    OF    FATTENING    SWINE. 

In  the  Monthly  Farmer  for  April,  1854,  there  are  statements  over  my  sig- 
nature relative  to  the  profit  of  fattening  swine  in  New-England,  together  wiui 
hints  as  to  the  proper  mode  of  conducting  the  business ;  and  in  the  following 
number  for  Maj,  there  is  a  shorter  article,  confirming  the  statements  previ- 
ously made.  Since  writing  those  articles,  I  have  further  investigated  the  sub- 
ject, in  order  to  prove  the  soundness  ofotherwise  of  the  views  then  presented. 

On  the  2l8t  of  December,  1864, 1  bought  four  very  leanshoats,  weighing 
respectiv^j,  63,  61,  60  and  68  lbs.,  or  in  all,  242  lbs.,  gross,  live  weight. 
They  were  placed  in  warm  apartments,  consisting  of  a  pen  for  making  com- 
post, and  an  eating-room.  The  litter  made  by  two  horses  was  daily  thrown 
into  the  compost  pen  ;  also,  about  every  third  week,  a  cord,  or  two  loads  of 
either  muck  or  forest-mould  was  put  into  the  pen ;  and  clean  straw  was  add- 
ed, at  suitable  times,  for  bedding.  The  pigs  were  fed  on  meal  made  by 
grinding  ears  of  corn,  or  on  what  is  called  com  and  cob  meal,  and  they  were 
supplied  with  all  the  meal  they  would  eat  with  a  good  appetite.  Immedi- 
ately after  feeding  them  at  a  given  time,  the  meal  for  the  next  feeding  was 
placed  in  the  bucket,  and  boiling  water  was  added,  and  also  after  awhile  the 
wash  of  the  kitchen,  the  whole  standing  in  a  warm  place  till  the  time  for 
feeding,  and  the  meal  becoming  thoroughly  soaked  and  very  much  swoUen. 
Whenever  a  grist  of  ears  of  com  was  to  be  carried  to  mill  to  be  ground  for 
the  pigs,  the  same  was  accurately  measured  up  in  a  basket,  well  known  to 
hold  £e  right  quantity  of  ears,  when  even  full,  to  make  a  bushel  of  shelled 
eom ;  and  the  pigs  were  charged  with  each  grist  at  the  time  it  was  measured. 
Entire  accuracy  was  aimed  at  in  keeping  the  account  with  the  pigs,  and  I 
know  of  no  chance  for  a  slip  in  the  accounting. 

The  business  was  thus  conducted  till  the  14tn  of  the  present  month,  when 
the  pigs  were  sold  to  the  butcher  for  eight  cents  per  pound,  dressed — ^he 
chargiDg  three  dollars  for  slaughtering  the  four.  Between  the  dates  above 
named,  the  pigs  consumed  seventy-six  bushels  of  com  on  the  ear,  equal  to 
tikirty-eight  bushels  of  shelled  com.  During  this  time  they  manufactured 
eight  cords,  or  sixteen  loads  of  muck  and  mould  into  the  first  quality  of  com- 
post, mingling  the  raw  materials  well  with  the  horse  manure  and  straw  for 
bedding.    They  may  be  accounted  with  as  follows : 

825  Iba  of  drened  pork,  at  8  cper  lb 166  00 

Deduct  76  bo.  ears  of  corn,  or  88  bo.  com  coDBumed,  at  an 

aTerag«  price  of  $1.26  per  bu. , $4T.60 

Deduct  paid  for  slat^hteriiig. 8.00 

Deduct  paid  for  pigs  at  outset,  |a.00 • 1S.00  62.60 

Balaooe  over  market  price  of  the  oom .....••...  .StfiO 

Add  8  cords  or  16  loads  of  raw  material  manufactured  into 

compost,  worth  a  bo.  of  com,  or  11.25  per  load 20.00 

Rom  wbidi,  if  you  please,  deduct  the  cost  of  sapplying  the 

material,  say  60c  per  load,  which  is  rather  high 8.00  1^00 

Profit  on  four  pigs^  over  and  above  market  value  of  com 
consumed a..... 815.00 

With  regard  to  the  price  at  which  the  com  is  charged  to  the  pig8»  I  have 
to  say  that  in  January  the  thirty-eight  bushels  could  have  been  bought  for  a 
dollar  per  bushel ;  and  at  lees  than  a  dollar  and  a  quarter  as  late  as  Maich, 
though  now  corn^  is  worth  more  than  the  price  charged  the  pgs. 
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It  will  be  found  on  calculation  that  these  pigs  gained  some  over  fifteen 
pounds  of  net  pork  to  each  bushel  of  corn  consumed  ;  which  argues  pretty 
well  for  the  mode  of  feeding,  and  for  the  business  of  converting  corn  into 
pork  and  compost. 

Another  yearns  practice  and  observation  has  not  disclosed  any  thing  ma- 
terial for  me  to  deduct  from  the  view  formerly  advanced  as  to  the  policy  and 
profit  of  fattening  swine.  I  still  entertain  entire  confidence  in  the  desireable- 
ness  of  the  business,  when  conducted  with  system  and  propriety.  Indeed,  I 
have  never  seen  the  year  in  farming  when  I  was  not  well  paid  for  fattening 
pigs  of  a  good  breed,  fairly  reckoning  their  services  as  manufacturers  of  fer- 
tihty  for  the  land.  In  my  judgment)  it  is  sounder  practice  for  the  farmer 
thus  to^dd  to  his  means  for  making  crops  and  keeping  his  lands  in  good 
heart,  than  by  buying  the  fashionable  concentrated  fertilizers  of  the  day, 
which  too  often  merely  stimulate  the  present  crop,  and  leave  the  land  no  bet- 
ter than  they  found  it 

Notwithstanding  the  great  prejudice  existing  with  many  persons  against 
the  grinding  and  Ceding  of  the  cob  with  the  com,  it  is  sufficient  for  roy  po^ 
pose  to  know,  as  I  do  by  repeated  trials,  that  corn  and  cob  meal,  property 
ground  and  cooked,  will  make  from  twelve  to  sixteen  pounds  of  net  pork  for 
each  bushel  of  corn  consumed.  'F.  Holbrook, 

in  NeuhEngland  Farmer. 

Baattlbboro',  May  22,  1855. 


Baldwin  Apflx. — ^To  Medford  belongs  the  introduction  of  the  celebrated 
"Baldwin  Apple."  The  first  tree  producing  this  ddidoas  fruit,  grew  on  the 
aide-hill,  within  two  rods  of  the  former  Woburn  line,  and  about  ten  rods  east 
of  the  present  road  which  leads  from  West  Medford  to  the  ancient  boundary 
of  Woburn.  It  was  on  the  farm  occupied  by  Mr.  Thompson,  forty  or  fifty 
rods  south  of  what  used  to  be  called  the  "black  horse  tavern."  At  the  re- 
quest of  Governor  Brooks,  the  writer  made  a  visit  to  that  tree  in  1813  and 
climbed  it  It  was  very  old  and  partly  decayed,  but  bore  fruit  abundantly. 
Around  its  trunk  the  woodpeckers  had  drilled  as  many  as  five  or  six  circles 
of  holes,  not  lareer  than  a  pea ;  and,  from  this  most  visible  peculiarity,  the 
apples  were  cafied  "Woodpecker  Apples."  By  degrees  their  nanje  was 
shortened  to  Peckers  ;  and,  during  my  youth,  they  were  seldom  called  by 
any  other  name.  How  they  came  by  their  present  appellative  is  this :  Young 
Biddwin,  of  Woburn,  afterwards  a  colonel,  and  father  of  Laomi,  was  an  inti- 
mate friend  of  young  Thompson  (afterwards  Count  Rumford  ;)  and,  as  lovers 
of  science,  they  asked  permission  of  Professor  Winthrop  to  attend  his  course 
of  lectures  in  natural  philosophy,  at  Harvard  College.  Twice  each  week, 
these  tw6  thirsty  and  ambitious  students  walked  from  their  homes  in  Woburn 
to  bring  back  with  them  from  Cambridge  the  teachings  of  the  learned  pro- 
fessor. One  day,  as  they  were  passing  by  the  "  Woodpecker  Tree,"  they 
stopped  to  contemplate  the  tempting  red  cheeks  on  those  loaded  boughs,  and 
the  result  of  such  contemplation  was  the  usual  one — ^tbey  took  and  tasted. 
Sudden  and  great  surprise  was  the  consequence.  They  instantly  exclaimed 
to  each  other  that  it  was  the  finest  apple  they  ever  tasted.  Some  years  after 
this.  Col.  Baldwin  took  several  scions  to  a  publio  nuaery,  and  from  this  dr- 
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eamstanee  they  name  the  appla  after  him,  which  name  itthas  ftince  retained. 
In  the  gale  of  September,  1815,  this  parent  tree  fell;  but  very  few  parents 
have  left  behind  so  many  flourishing  and  belored  children. — History  of  Med- 
ford  by  Rev.  Choi.  Brooks. 


Farmsbs  bt  Adoptcok. — We  know  a  great  many  farmers  in  Grant  county 
who  aoqaired  a  training  in  •ther  pursuits,  yet  succeed  better  than  those  who 
were  raised  on  a  farm.  They  soon  acquire  a  mode  of  mana|;ement  that  oth- 
ers do  not  attain  in  a  life-time.  We  account  for  it  in  this  way :  they  turn  to 
&rming  because  they  have  a  love  for  it,  and  prosecute  what  they  lave  best 
mth  moet  zeal ;  their  superior  husinesa-tact  acquired  in  other  pursuits  is  ap- 
plied to  the  farm  with  more  advantage  than  to  the  business  of  their  youth, 
and  also  with  better  profits  Another  peculiarity  about  those  who  have  but 
leoently  forsaken  the  business  of  their  earty  training  and  went  to  the  farm : 
they  are  all  great  readers,  of  agricultural  publications,  they  follow  all  new  sug- 
gestions, forsaking  the  old,  with  as  much  pleasure  as  a  dandy  lays  by  his  not 
qaite  thread-bare  coat  for  a  new  one  of  the  latest  fashion,  and  in  most  cases 
with  nine  times  the  profit.  Yes  sir,  the  man  who  adopts  farming  at  thirty, 
adopts  also  the  farm  book,  the  Wisconsin  Fanner — ^and  thQ  Herald — Gfrant 
County  Herald. 
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This  crop  is  of  very  great  value,  second  perhaps,  in  importance,  only  to 
that  of  corn  and  cotton.  The  origin  of  wheat  is  unknown.  It  was  intro* 
dooed  into  this  country  in  its  very  infancy,  and  its  cultivation  has  increased 
with  the  increase  of  the  country,  until  the  value  of  the  annual  growth  is 
neavly^r  quite  1100,000,000.  Still,  of  late  years  the  crop  in  New-England 
has  materially  diminished,  and  our  journals  have  expended  a  vast  amount  of 
ink  and  paper,  and  our  joumalisls  of  an  indefinite  amount  of  brains  to  ex- 
plain this  decrease.  To  us  it  seem^a  yeiy  simple  affair.  The  climate,  soil, 
etCn  all  the  numerous  circumstances  and  conditions  which  naturally  affect 
this  growth,  resulting  in  a  healthful  or  diseased,  condition  of  it,  are  such  that 
it  is  not  to  be  reli^  upon  as  a  profitable  crop.  Hence  it  is  not  a  favorite, 
btti  gives  place  to  some  of  the  numerous  growtos  which  are  more  desirable. 
Besides  this,  the  land  appropriated  to  this  crop  is  not  sufficiently  cultivated. 
Though  there  are  sections  of  the  State  of  New- York  where  the  crop  succeeds 
very  well,  we  are  by  no  means  sure  that  it  would  not  he  a  gain  in  the  end, 
if  the  culture  of  it  through  the  State  was  entirely  abandoned.  That  there 
are  large  sections  in  which  such  gains  would  result,  we  are  very  confident ; 
and  while  vast  regions  ot  the  west  and  north-west  produce  it  so  abundantly, 
we  should  not  see  cause  for  anxiety  if  the  millions  of  bushels  raised  in  the 
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Empire  State  shoidd  become  thousands — ^handreds.  So,  perhaps,  in  some 
other  States.  It  has  repeatedly  been  seated  that  there  are  large  sections  of 
country  in  which  the  crop  does  not  pay  its  cost  of  production.  Prof.  Mapes, 
after  a  very  careful  examination  of  statistics,  expressed  such  an  opinion  some 
years  ago.  In  this  we  fully  concur  with  him.  So  meagre  is  the  crop  in 
these  sections;  that  through  the  whole  extent  of  this  country,  the  average 
crop  has  been  estimated  at  scarcely  more  than  ten  or  twelve  bushels  per 
acre ;  and  this  minimum  is  not  a  paying  crop.  But  by  the  last  census  it 
appears  that  the  entire  crdp  was  Jess  than  100,500,000  bushels,  while 
11,000,000  of  acres  were  devoted  to  its  growth,  and  this  gives  us  less  than  ten 
bushels  per  acre.  How  much  reliance  should  be  placed  on  these  figures  each 
one  must  judge  {pr  himself.  It  must  be  to  sonle  extent  only  the  result  of 
opinion  rather  than  of  accurate  calailation.  As  to  the  produce  per  acre  in 
several  States,  the  census  returns  for  1850  centain  the  following: 

Massachusetts  grows  16  bushels;  Florida,  Pennsylvania,  and  Texas,  15 
bushels;  Iowa  and  Wisconsin,  14;  Maryland  and  Verpiiont,  13;  Indiana,  . 
New  York,  and  Ohio,  12 ;  Delaware,  Illinois,  Missouri,  New-Hampshire,  and 
New-Jersey,  11;  Arkansas,  Maine,  and  Michigan,  10;  and  all  other  States 
still  less ;  Georgia  yielding  only  fivfe  bushels  per  acre.  Under  the  influence  of 
these  figures  we  are  tempted  to  use  even  stronger  language  than  we  have 
used  as  to  the  cultivation  of  this  crop.  Good  wheat  land  ought  to  produce 
from  twenty-five  to  thirty*five  bushels  at  least,  and  even  then  it  would  not 
pay  as  well  as  corn. 

There  are  various  kinds  of  wheats  Perhaps  about  a  dozen  varieties  have 
each  their  own  peculiar  characteristics.  Of  these  some  are  "spring  wheat" 
and  some  **  winter  wheat,"  the  latter  being  sown  in  the  &11,  and  remaining  in 
the  ground  through  the  winter.  The  spring  wheat  has  a  smaller  grain,  con- 
tains a  greater  proportion  of  gluten,  and  is  of  less  value  in  the  market.  No 
two  kinds,  however,  are  equd  in  these  respects.  Some  of  our  very  abundant 
crops  are  peculiar ;  and  yet  their  peculiarities  are  not  understood.  There  is 
a  vast  diflference  between  the  Howard-st'  flour  aud  the  Genesee  flour.  Let 
the  house-wife  accustomed  to  the  latter  only,  make  a  batch  of  bread  of  the 
former,  and  it  will  be  as  tough  as  the  strongest  teeth  would  desire.  The  ex- 
cessive amount  of  gluten  requires  more  water  and  a  thinner  mass  than  some  i 
other  varieties.    But  this  only  in  passing.    We  shall  recur  to  it  again. 

The  following  have  been  pronounced  the  best  varieties  of  wheat  by  the 
highest  authorities : 

1.  White  Flint;  2.  Improved  White  Flint;  8.  White  Provence;  4.  Old 
RedOhaflt;  5.  Kentucky  White  Bearded;  6.  Indiana  Wheat;  1.  Velvet  Beard, 
or  Orate  Wheat;  8.  Wheatland  Red ;  9.  Golden  Drop;  10.  Mediterranean; 
1 1  Blue  Stem,  etc  All  these,  and  others  that  might  be  added,  probably  belong 
to  one  of  four  distinct  and  permanent  species.  Such,  at  least,  is  the  opinion 
of  Von  Thaer,  although  he  inadvertently,  we  suppose,  calls  them  genera. 
The  genus  is  Triticum,  and  the  points  of  diversity  noticed  are  the  basis  of 
speeifie  distinction.  Permanent  diversities  of  the  flower  or  blossom  exclu- 
sively control  the  generic  divisions  of  plants,  while  differences  in  leaf,  stem, 
etc.,  etc,  give  rise  to  species. 

Nor  do  the  distinctions  noted  among  the  diflferent  kinds  of  wheat  appeiir 
to  be  very  satisfactory.  If  the  winter  wheat  is  sown  in  the  spring  these  dis- 
tinctions appear  materially  changed,  as  the  plant  in  appearance  approximates 
to  the  characteristics  of  spring  wheat  Possibly,  under  a  zealous  perseve- 
rance, these  experiments  and  these  differences  would  entirely  disappear.  It 
is  generally  fo^nd  that  spring  wheat  will  not  endure  throBgh  a  winter.    But 
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we  are  not  satifified  that  a  gradual  training  to  exposure  to  cold  would  not 
.  discover  that  this  even  was  not  a  feature  utterly  beyond  control. 

The  excellence  of  wheat  may  be  summed  up  in  the  following  particulars : 
Sirau,  medium  si^e^  strong,  not  peculiarly  liable  to  the  attacks  of  insecta, 
not  sensitive  to  frost 

Heads  long,  well  filled ;  grains^  large,  solid,  white,  and  rapidly  germin- 
ating.    Chaff  noi  easily  separated  from  the  grain. 

Gt>od  wheat  weighs  sixty  pounds  to  a  bushel;  sometimes  as  high  as  sixty- 
six.  ^    ^ 

Of  the  varieties  we  have  named,  the  first  and  third  are  remarkable  for  the 
weight  of  straw ;  the  second  for  large  berry ;  the  first,  third,  seventh,  and 
tenth  are  less  liable  to  disease,  or  the  attacks  of  insects ;  first,  third,  and 
seventh  bear  the  frost  well.  Perhaps  the  first  may  be  remarked  as  the  most 
productive. 
The  constituents  of  wheat  are  as  follows : 
Starch,  sugar,  or  gum,        ....        50.60  per  cent. 

Gluten  or  albumen, 16.18        " 

Water, 10.18         « 

Woody  fiber,         -        -        -      .  -        -        -    22.26        " 

Various  salts, '   2.04        ** 

Small  grains  grown  in  hot  and  dry  air,  are  generally  more  nutritious  than 
the  larger  grpwn  in  moist  soil. 

.The  proportion  of  gluten,  as  already  suggested,  varies  very  materially  in 
diJSerent  kinds  of  wheat.  The  greater  the  amount  of  gluten,  the  more  water 
it  absorbes,  and  the  heavier  is  the  loaf  from  the  same  weight  of  flour. 
Among  the  analogies  illustrating  this  point  we  find  the  following  : 

With  two  pounds  of  flour  and  the  same  amount  of  yeast,  in  each  experi- 
ment, that  from  northern  flour  (Cincinnati)  weighed  three  pounds,  the  Ala- 
bama (southern)  weighed  three  and  a  half  pounds.  But  these  proportions 
are  controlled  by  circumstances.  ^ 

Diflferent  kinds  of  manure  change  to  a  large  extent  the  condition  of  these 
elements.  Take  for  instance  the  elements  of  gluten  and  starch.  An  experi- 
ment used  by  Hermbstadt,  with  equal  weights  of  different  manures,  resulted 
as  follows : 

Olaten.  .  Starch. 

Unmanured,    -----  9.2  66.6 

Vegetable  manure,        -        -        -        -     9.6  65.9 

CJowdung,       -        -        -        -        -        12.  62.3 

Pigeon  dung, 12.2  63.2 

Horse  dung,  ....         13.7  61.6 

Human  urine,  .        .        -        -    36.1  39.9 

Goat's  dung,  -        -         -         -         32.9  42.4 

Sheep's  dung, 82.9  42.8 

Night  soil, 33.9  41.4 

Ox  blood, 34.2  41.3 

It  will  be  perceived  that  as  the  gluten  increases  the  starch  decreases.  As 
to  the  point  which  element  is  the  more  desirable,  oya  answer  is  this :  For 
persons  with  stomachs  like  that  of  an  ostrich,  a  large  amount  of  gluten 
answeFB  a  very  good  purpose.  For  persons  of  limited  digestive  power  it  is 
fatal  For  dishonest  bakers  who  would  make  the  loaf  heavy  with  the  least 
cost,  encourage  the  increase  of  gluten.  On  the  other  hand,  starch,  farina, 
arrow-root,  and  all  substances  of  that  class,  are  universally  wholesome  food, 
and  of  easy  digestion.    Bread  abounding  in  gluten,  should  be  eaten  before  it 
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becomea  dry ;  while  that  rich  in  starch  remains  moist  and  paletable  for 
several  days. 

It  is  very  fashionable  now-a-days  to  study  the  use  of  soda  and  all  alkalies 
in  the  place  of  yeast.  We  do  not  comprehend  this.  Just  look  into  a  dish 
of  yeast  and  estimate  its  excellence  as  a  diet.  An  excess, of  alkali  is  injuri- 
ous. So  is  an  excess  of  water  as  a  counter-agent  to' an  excess  of  acid,  which 
is  very  common ;  soda  is  highly  useful.  We  know  of  no  good  obtained  from 
yeast,  except  that  it  makes  ihe  bread  light,  and  this  is  accomplished  as  well 
by  soda.  But  *'  there  is  no  accounting  for  tastes  f  and  prejudices  on  this 
subject  are  quite  as  unmanageable  and  as  ridiculous  as  exhibitions  of  ^  taste'' 
are  it  other  relations. 

Wheat  (Should  be  sown  at  a  depth  of  one  or  two  inches.  M.  Moreau 
pknted  thirteen  beds,  with  150  grains  each^  at  various  depths^  and  gives  the 
following  as  the  result : 


Depth. 

Came  up. 

No.  of  heads. 

No.  of  grains. 

7 

5 

53 

682 

6:- 

14 

140 

2520 

6- 

20 

174 

3818 

4  • 

40 

400 

8000 

4 

73 

700 

16,500 

3;. 

03 

092 

18,534 

2^ 

^  123 

1417 

35,434 

2^ 

130 

1560 

34,340 

2 

140 

1596 

36,480 

U 

142 

1660 

35,826 

1 

137 

1561 

35,072 

^    i 

64. 

520 

10,587  , 

On  surface, 

20 

107 

1600 

Wheat  of  the  preceding  year  is  pi:eferable  for  sowing.  The  success  of  this 
crop  is  very  dependent  upon  the  quality  of  the  seed.  Defective  ^eed  cannot 
{produce  a  flourishing  crop,  but  during  its  growth  will  ever  be  subject  to  all 
manner  of  diseases.  This  is  also  a  very  hungry  crop.  It  impoverishes  the 
soil  more  than  almost  any  other.  Or  we  might,  perhaps;  better  avoid  such 
phrases,  though  quite  common,  and  say  that  it  requires  a  liberal  allowance  of 
those  elements  of  which  most  of  our  soils  are  eminently  deficient  Where 
•  such  deficiencies  exist  the  growth  must  be  very  imperfect  Hence  it  should 
be  sown  either  on  the  most  fertile  soils,  or  where  for  previous  crops  of  a 
different  nature,  it  has  been  liberally  enriched  with  the  phosphates  or  fertil-, 
ixers  producing  soluble  phosphates.  Free  acids  are  destructive  to  this  crop. 
A  large  proportion  of  clay,  that  is,  clayey  soils,  are  suited  for  it,  rather  than 
sandy  or  silicious  soils,  though  a  free  supply  of  lime,  marl,  ashes,  etc.,  may 
secure  on  the  latter  a  tolerable  growth.  All  these,  except  the  lightest 
silicious,  should  be  thoroughly  ploughed,  the  clods  carefully  broken,  and  the 
entire  mass  mellowed. 

It  may  be  sown  in  drills  or  broad-cast,  at  the  rate  of  one  and  a  half  to 
two  bushels  per  acre.    Even  more  than  this  is  often  used. 

Wheat  straw  is  more  nutritive  as  food  than  that  of  other  grains;  but  is 
not  more  desirable  for  other  purposes.  The  diseases  and  the  insects  to 
which  this  crop  if:  particularly  exposed  will  be  considered  in  other  papers,  as' 
well  as  the  best  preventives  and  remedies. 
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NORTHERN  SUBSTITITTE  FOR  SXTGAR-OAKE. 

We  learn  from  a  writer  in  the  Journal  of  Commerce,  that  one  of  our  mis- 
aonaries  in  South  Africa  has  sent  here  a  few  seeds  of  a  plant  which  is  pro- 
nounced  a  substitute  for  the  sugar-cane  in  the  manufacture  of  sugar,  and 
vbich  wiii  grow  well  in  our  climate.  The  plant  is  called  Imfe,  bj  the  Eaf- 
fres,  but  is  known  by  many  specific  names.  It  resembles  broom-corn,  when 
growing.  The  natives  of  Natal  cultivate  it  after  the  same  manner  as  Indian 
oom,  and  it  matures  in  three  to  four  and  a  half  montlis.  It  yit^lJs  a  larger 
quantity  of  sugar,  say  from  50  to  75  per  cent  from  the  same  bulk,  but  not  of 
BO  good  quality.  Ic  grows  on  either  high  or  low  land,  and  the  abundant  seed 
it  produces  serves  well  as  feed  for  horses.  A  patent  for  the  manufacture  of 
sngar  from  this  growth  has  recently  beeti  obtained  in  £ngland. 


DRAINING    HEAVY    SOILS. 

Mb.  Editob: — ^Much  is  said  of  late  on  the  practicability  of  thorough 
drapage  of  soils  before  cultivation  can  be  successfully  carried  out  on  the 
Farm.  Many  "teachers"  claim  that  all  soils  capable  of  cultivatiun^must  be 
thoroughly  drained  previous  to  their  becoming  fit  for  good  and  profitable 
ealtivation.  They  say  in  substance,  that  thorough  draining  moistens  dry 
soils  in  dry  f^eather  as  much  as  it  relieves  them  of  excess  of  water  in  wet 
weather.  A  doctrine  to  us  about  as  reasonable  as^the  (stove  theory)  namely, 
if  one  stove  in  use  through  the  winter  will  save  half  of  the  farmer's  wood 
over  the  old  fire-pliu^e,  t]^en  two  stoves  set  at  work  ought  to  save  it  all.  But 
first  what  is  the  object  of  draining  soils?  Why,  it  is  of  course  CO  relieve 
them  of  an  excess  of^moisture  or  water  supposed  to  be  in  the  soil.  But 
ften  if  there  be  no  excess  of  moisture  in  the  soil,  should  the  soil  be  drained 
by  **  pipe-tile"  in  order  to  moisten  these  soils  in  dry  weather  by  the  use  of 
air  introduced  into  the  soil  according  to  the  theory  of  these  '^  teachers  ?"  We 
say,  no.  If  a  "  pipe-tile'*  is  laid  down  in  an  ordinary  soil,  to  carry  off  an  ex- 
cess of  moisture  supposed  to  be  in  the  soil,  will  not  this  ^*  til^"  serve  to 
collect  what  moisture  there  is  in  the  soil  in  a  dry  time  and  '^conduct"  it  off? 
Now  instead  of  this  plan,  suppose  you  plow  and  sub-soil  your  lands  to  a 
reasonable  depth,  you  then  open  the  sub-soil  so  as  to  relieve  the  soil  of  sur- 
face water  by  heavy  rains,  also  in  dry  weather  moisture  is  drawn  up  from  the 
lower  sub-soil  and  retained  near  the  surface  with  the  air  to  circulate,  and  de- 
mands no  **  pipe-tile"  to  conduct  off  this  moisture,  but  it  is  retained  in  the 
soil.  Now  we  claim  that  this  is  all  the  "  draining"  that  a  majority  of  these 
*<  heavy  soils"  as  they  are  called,  need;  namely,  deep  plowing  and  an  occasional 
sab-soiling.  But  again,  there  is  another  class  of  heavy  soils  which  want 
through  drainage  before  they  can  be  cultivated  with  the  best  success.  On  many  ] 
mich  soils,  in  course  of  the  season,  the  surface  will  be  apparently  dry,  but  a 
few  inches  below,  stagnant  water  will  be  found  restingon  the  sub-soil.  Such 
floib  should  be  thoroughly  drained  by  '^pipe  or  stone,"  to  relieve  the  soil  of 
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an  excess  of  water.  On  most  soils  of  ibis  character  the  grasses  on  the  sur- 
face will  indicate  the  excess  of  wet  by  coarse  and  rush  grasses,  heavj  ferns, 
and  in  some  cases  alders.  Many  of  these  soils  are  situated  on  high  rolling 
lands,  as  it  is  a  law  of  most  of  the  water-courses  that  they  come  out  near  the 
surface  on  high  lands,  while  low  valleys  and  table-lands  will  be  comparatively 
dry.  Low  swales,  bog  and  swamp  lands  are  another  class  of  wet  lands. 
These  are  mostly  low  lands  laying  at  the  foot  of  high  lands  and  mountains. 
The  draining  of  .such  lands  and  of  swamps  will  depend  on  the  situation  of  the 
land  and  the  character  and  depth  of  the  soil  to  be  drained.  There  are  in 
many  sections  of  country  nearly  whole  farms  that  would  pay  well  for  drain- 
ing, we  are  well  satisfied,  but  comparing  such  lands  on  farms  to  the  whole 
amount  of  tillable  land  in  a  town  or  country,  and  the  ratio  of  lands  that 
repuire  *'  drainage*'  would  be  very  small.  To  find  out  how  wet  a  soil  must 
be  in  order  to  require  draining,  we  think  (Mr.  Johnson  of  Geneva,  N.Y.,) 
who  has  had  much  experience  in  draining,  has  given  a  good  rule.  It  la  ia 
substance  thus,  dig  pits  or  holes  at  several  points  in  the  fields  where  there  is 
an  appearance  of  water  in  the  soil,  at  such  depth  as  would  be  necessary  to 
drain.  If  water  gathers  in  these  holes  and  stands  for  several  days,  it  is  a  sure 
sign  that  there  is  an  excess  of  water  in  the  soil,  which  should  be  removed  by 
drainage.  We  have  occupied  a  hundred  acres  or  so  of  tillable  land,  on  which 
there  was  not  an  acre  or  half  an  acre  that  wanted  any  ^^  draining"  whatever. 
^'  Scientific  teachers"  decUre  to  the  contrary,  notwithstanding.  Wbat  our  soil 
wanted  was  deep  plowing,  with  an  occasional  suh-soiling,  and  this  too  at  a 
much  more  thorough  rate  than  we  gave  it,  taking  one  season  with  another. 
But  this  doctrine  that  all  tillable  soils  need  draining  by  "  tile"  before  good 
cultivation  can  take  place,  we  consider  to  be  as  great  a  piece  of  ^  Empiri- 
cism" as  was  ever  palmed  off  by  any  set  of  teachers  on  the  agricultural  pub- 
lic. Just  look  at  tne  extra  expense  farmers  must  be  subject  too,  if  they  fol- 
low these  "  teachers,"  rules  of  laying  down  **  pipe-tile"  to  drain  dry  up-lands 
which  they  no  more  need  than  they  do  to  have  the  ^  €k)spel"  explained  to 
them.  But  then  these  ^*  teachers"  say  that  tile-drains  moisten  dry  land  as 
much  in  a  drought  as  they  dry  it  when  wet  Very  well.  But  few  of  the  most  of 
farmers  can  afford  to  lay  down  "  pipe"  to  moisten  their  lands  in  a  drought. 
After  this  plan,  then,  go  ahead.  They  may  get  as  much  celebrity  for  "  pipe 
laying"  as  certain  politicians  in  New- York  city  once  did.  We  prefer  to  adopt 
the  more  rational,  and  we  think,  economical  plan,  of  plowing  and  sub-soiling 
in  order  to  moisten  land  in  a  drought,  and  also  to  relieve  it  of  surface-water 
in  a  wet  time.      *  Yours,  etc.,  L.  D^ands. 

Derby,  Gt.,  June,  1855. 


OHKAT   IN    F.ERTILIZERS. 

Wb  have  often  advocated  the  importance  of  a  sworn  inspector  of  all  gua- 
nos or  other  artificial  fertilizers,  and  every  month  but  adds  to  our  conviction  of 
the  necessity  of  such  a  preservative  against  fraud. 

One  of  our  most  able  exchanges,  the  Country  Gentleman^  has  recently 
charged  a  fraud  of  this  kind  upon  our  learned  neighbor  of  the  Working  Farm- 
er. We  cannot  believe  so  able  and  practised  a  teachef  in  this  department 
should  have  descended  to  this  depth  of  crime.    We  would  rather  hope  and 
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believe  that  our  Albany  friend  is  misinformed.  At  any  rate  the  learned  Pro- 
fessor should  at  once  firmly  and  explicitly  deny  the  statement,  or  great  injury 
will  be  done  to  the  honest  trader.  K  respectable  men  are  found  engaged  in 
this  business,  it  will  soon  destroy  all  respectable  traffic  in  such  articles.  The 
character  of  the  dealer,  is  now  the  only  security  of  the  public'  If  this  is  over- 
thrown, it  will  be  regarded  in  the  same  light  as  dealing  in  gambling  tools.  In- 
deed we  scarcely  know  which  is  most  degraded,  the  corruptor  of  the  kind 
referred  to,  who  essentially  destroys  the  crops  of  the  country,  or  he  who  pro- 
vides the  means  for  wasting  them  in  games  of  chance  at  the  gambling-table . 
The  latter  is  on  better  ground  than  the  former,  in  one  respect.  The  gambler 
does  not  destroy  or  annihilate,  so  much  as  he  fraudulently  acquires  the  prop- 
erty of  his  neighbor.  We  hope  our  neighbor  will  not  rest  quietly  under 
this  severe  charge. 


THE  CORN  CROP— THE  GREAT  STAPLE. 

Our  readers  need  not  be  reminded  of  our  views  on  this  subject.  We  re- 
gard this  crop  as  by  far  the  greatest,  when  we  consider  its  profit  to  the  pro- 
ducer, and  no  crop  can  be  considered  superior  to  this,  in  respect  to  its  general 
utility.  Our  views  are  w6ll-expressed  in  the  following  article  which  we  find 
in  The  Soil  of  the  Souths  which,  by  the  way,  is  one  of  our  best  exchanges. 
It  18  original  in  the  Civilian  and  Gazetteyy/ihick  we  hav/C  never  tnet  with. 

"Plant  Corn." 
This  laconic  sentence,  uttered  by  Gen.  Houston  in  1842,  in  reply  to  the 
appeals  made  to  him  for  counsel,  during  one  of  the  most  gloomy  and  tryiqg 
periods  in  the  history  of  Texas,  ought  to  be  adopted  as  the  motto  of  the  State. 
To  Gen.  Houston's  military  career  Texas  owes  much — probably  her  very  ex 
istenoe  as  a  nation  and  State ;  but  she  owes  him  no  less  for  his  exertions  to 
consolidate  her  government  and  secure  for  her  the  blessings  of  peace ;  to  pro 
mote  order,  system,  industry  and  prosperity  among  her  people.  All  of  mere 
military  glory  which  any  man  can  gain  is  as  nothing  compared  to  the  merit 
which  attaches  to  those  who 

«  Soatt«r  plenty  o'er  a  emiling  land, 
And  read  their  history  in  a  nation's  eyes." 

It  is  not  ^ough  that  Texas  can  surpass  every  other  State  in  the  production 
of  cotton  and  sugar.  So  long  as  corn  is  worth  a  dollar  and  a  half  a  bushel 
in  the  Galveston  market,  and  is  brought  here  at  that  rate  for  transportation 
to  the  interior,  (as  it  has  been  within  the  past  two  weeks,)  the  production  of 
even  cotton  and  sugar  will  be  a  poor  business.  In  order  to  the  most  success- 
ful production  of  other  articles,  a  people  must  first  secure  the  means  of  cheap 
iiving.  If  com  is  abundant  and  cheap,  meats,  and  all  other  necessary  articles 
of  subsistence,  will  be  comparatively  e^y  to  obtain.  If  corn  is  scarce  and  high, 
the  reverse  will  follow.  The  fear  of  avover-supply  of  corn  has  been  the  great 
drawback  to  Texas  thus  far.  It  is  true  that,  in  the  Western  States,  corn  has 
sometimes  been  so  abundant  as  to  appear  almost  valueless,  but  this  very  fact 
has  made  the  Great  West  what  it  is — the  most  progressive  and  prosperous 
country  that  ever  existed.  Notwithstanding  the  immense  supply  of  Indian 
com  it  has  always  been  usefully  employed,  and  the  demand  has  outgrown 
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tbe  increased  prod  action.     Recent  events  have  drawn  the  attention  of  politi- 
cal economists  strongly  to  this  subject,  and  led  to  the  clenr  eetahlishn>ent  of 
the  fact  that  corn  is  bj  far  the  mo«t  valuable  crop  in  tbe  United  States,  and 
that  its  importance  is  constantly  increasing,  while,  from  tbe  deieriijration  of 
the  soil  and  otber  cause*),  both  com  and  the  supplies  of  other  articles  de- 
pending upon  it,  have  greatly  fallen  off  in  some  of  the  older  States  of  the 
Union.     Its  cultivation  is  mainly  confined  to  a  belt  of  thirteen  degrrees.    The 
last  census  shows  tliat  five  States,  including  Western  Pennsylvania  and  Wes- 
tern Virginia,  in  the  vailey  of  the  Ohio,  furnish  half  the  amount  produced  in 
the  Union.     Though  cotton  has  increased,  it  has  not  half  so  rapidly  as  maize. 
The  latter  is  destined  to  become  the  great  staple  of  commerce.     The  climate 
in  Europe  is  not  adapted  to  its  cultivation,  and  foreign  demand  is  on  the 
increase.     It  is  estimated  that  60,000,000  busheb,  or  1,500,000  tons,  are 
transported  annually  in  bulk,  within  the  Stat^.  -  3,000,000  hogs  are  pre- 
pared for  market  every  year,  of  which  2,000.000  are  fatted  on  corn,  consum- 
ing 200.000  tons.    '  The  manufacturer  of  600,0(^0  barrels  of  whisky  con- 
sumes 100,000  tons.     170,000  tuns  are  used  in  cattle  feed.     The  aggregate 
amount  for  1649-50  is  two  million  tons.     According  to  the  current  in- 
crease, in  1860  nine  hundred  millions  of  bushels  will  enter  into  commerce,  or 
three  miUion  tons,  which  will  furnish  exclusive  employment'  for  4,000  miles 
of  railroad.    The  demand  for  corn  and  animals  depending  upon  it  is  rapidly 
increasing  within  the  State.     It  appears  that  in  Kentucky  and  Tennesee, 
there  has  been  a  great  decrease  in  cattle  in  ten  years ;  no  less  than  33,786 
of  neat  catUe  in  the  former,  and  72,066  in  the  latter  State.    It  is  stated  on 
the  best  authority  that  in  Massachusetts,  from  1840  to  1850,  the  hay  crop 
had  depreciated  -12  per  cent.,  although  300,000' acres  had  been  added  to  those 
previously  under  tillage.    The  corn  crop  during  the  same  period  fell  short 
6,000  bushels;  there' has  been  a  falling  off  of  160,000  sheep  and  76,600 
swine.    In  the  State  of  New-York  from  1846  to  1850,  671,692  acres  were 
added  to  those  previously  under  cultivation,  and  yet  there  had  been  a  most 
alarming  falllng^cff  in  all  kinds  of  agricultural  products.    The  same  is  true 
of  most  of  the  old  States.     Ail  these  deficits  must  be  supplied  from  the  new 
States  of  the  South  and  West.     Texas  beeves  have  already  found  their  way 
to  the  New-York  market     They  are  still  needed,  not  only  there,  but  through- 
out the  Union,     Texas  horses,  mules,  sheep,  and  hogs  would  find  an  equally 
ready  sale,  especially  if  the  breeds  were  a  little  improved  by  feeding  with 
corn.     These  animals  have,  thus  far,  been  raised  here  on  the  spontaneous 
productions  of  the  soil,  and  without  cost  to  the  owners.     Feeding  during  win- 
ter would  produce  much  better  stock,  and  still  enable  our  farmers  to  undersell 
those  of  any  other  State.     According  to  the  best  accounts,  twd  yeare  ago, 
and  before  the  present  era  of  high  pric^  set  in,  the  expense  of  raising  a  horse 
in  Indiana,  until  three  years  old,  was  $30 ;  in  Kentucky,  the  cost  was  from 
$40  to  146,  and  iU  value  from  $70  to  $150 ;  in  Maine,  the  cost  till  fbwt 
.years  old  was  $60,  and  the  price  $100  and  upwards ;  in  Missouri,  the  cost 
was  from  $18  to  $20,  and  average  price  $100.     The  cost  in  Union  county, 
Pennsylvania,  was  from  $60  to  $80,  and  the  price  $125  to  $150.  In  Schuyl- 
kill county,  the  cost  is  $95  to  $45  a  ^uar  till  two  and  a  half  years  old  ;  after 
that  he  will  cost  from  $60  to  $60.     We  will  sell  from  $100  to  $230.    Com 
is  not  likely  to  prove  a  burden  so  long  as  it  can  be  converted  into  horses  at 
these  prices ;  or  into  pork  at  from  $16  to  $20  per  barrel. 

Late  as  is  the  present  season,  it  may  yet'  prove  exceedingly  profitable  to 
Mow  the  advice  at  the  head  of  this  article. 
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Buckwheat  was  introduced  into  France  in  the  eighth  century  by  the  Sara- 
cens, in  the  time  of  their  invasion  inta  that  country,  and  has  preserved  its 
name  (Sarwain)  from  this  people,  as  it  has  in  Poland,  where  it  was  intro- 
duced by  the  Tartarfi,  six  centuries  afterwards,  where  it  is  called  Tartarka. 
It  is  not  a  cereal,  as  is  generally  supposed,  but  it  is  now  placed  by  French 
botanists  in  the  same  class  as  cabbage. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  buckwheat ;  the  common,  and  the  buckwheat  of 
Siberia,  as  it  Is  called.  These  two  kinds  differ  very  much.  The  former  is 
more  farinaceous  than  the  latter.  Prepared  with  the  hull,  it  is  sweeter,  and 
doen  not  heat  so  quick,  as  it  is  1^  resinous  than  the  other  kind  with  the 
hull.  The  taste  is  more  bitter ;  but  as  it  does  not  heat  so  quick,  it  may  be 
kept  a  long  time.  The  latter  sort,  however,  is  preferred.  Two  crops  of  this 
can  he  grown  in  a  season,  since  neither  frosts  nor  hot  winds  injure  it ;  and 
it  produces  fifty,  one  hundred,  and  even  five  hundred  fold,  while  that  just 
named  does  not  produce  more  than  twenty  or  thirty  to  one. 

The  Tartars  did  not  employ  the  first,  as  they  did  not  use  the  farina,  but 
hoUing  the  gruns,  they  used  uiem  as  they  do  rice,  boiling  them  in  water  or 
is  milk.  The  process  of  hulling  was  performed  without  the  use  of  a  mill. 
Boiling  water  was  poured  upon  the  grains,  and  after  standing  an  hour,  the 
water  was  poured  off,  and  the  -grains  were  dried  by  the  fire,  or  in  the  sun ; 
and  after  the  grains  were  dry,  they  were  placed  between  two  sheets,  and 
lolled  with  a  wooden  roller,  by  which  the  hulls  were  separated  from  the 
gndns.  They  were  then  fanned,  and  were  ready  to  be  cooked.  What  is 
surprising,  as  the  result  of  this  process,  is,  the  grains  were  kept  distinct  from 
eadi  other,  while  those  hulled  in  a  mill  and  cooked,  became  compact  and 
adfaeeire. 

The  people  of  the  East  make  delicacies  from  the  meal  of  buckwheat,  which 
is  called  hie  mondi,  or  pealed  grain.  Open  the  Thousand  and  One  Nights, 
and  at  the  splendid  banquets,  among  the  most  choice  dishes  served  upon  the 
table  of  Haroun  el  Raschid,  Caliph  of  Bagdad — were  the  Bermacedes  or 
ragouts  of  mutton — ^served  with  the  meal  of  the  monde ;  that  is,  of  hulled 
buckwheat 

In  Poland,  with  the  aid  of  a  mill,  we  find  buckwheat  not  only  in  the  form 
of  coarse  meal,  but  also  fine  white  meal,  which  is  the  same  thing  as  the 
fi&rina  of  Hecker,  manufactured  in  New- York. 

In  Germany,  as  in  Poland,  this  is  well  known  as  a  healthy  and  light  nutri- 
ment, and  is  used  in  the  confection  of  sausages  with  pork,-  mixed  with  the 
mnsck  and  the  fat. 

Th^  Hollanders  make  much  account  of  semoulie,  or  fine  meal,  which  is  a 
source  of  great  profit,  and  an  article  of  commerce  with  China,  and  is  there 
well-known  under  the  name  of  small  European  rice.  Lord  MacCarty, 
ambassador  of  England,  in  that  country,  reports  that  a  dish  offered  him  by 
the  Chinese,  in  the  name  of  the  Empei^r,  as  a  mark  of  distinction,  was 
nothing  else  but  the  meal  of  buckwheat. 

France  harvests  more  than  5,000,000  hectolitres  of  buckwheat,  (a  hecto- 
Etre  being  a  little  less  than  three  bushels,)  and  of  35,000,000  inhabitants, 
two  and  a  half  millions  live  chiefly  on  this  production.  They  use  it  in  the 
ibrm*of  farina,  of  which  they  make  a  porridge,  of  pancakes  and  of  bread,  but 
bt  the  last  it  must  be  mingled  with  the  flour  of  barley  or  of  rye.    It  is  thus 
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made  as  black  as  the  soot  of  the  chimney.    It  is  dark  colored  because  tihe 
grain  is  mixed  with  it  without  hulling. 

M.  Felix  Bidier  Saniewski,  (the  writer  of  this  memoir,)  a  Polisb  refugee^ 
after  the  revolution  of  1830,  having  resided  in  France  for  five  years,  perceived 
that  the  proper  use  of  this  grain  was  not  understood,  and  constructed  a 
mill  of  brass,  of  which  the  following  is  a  description  : 

The  mill  presents  a  total  elevation  of  a  metre  and  forty- five  centimetres, 
(a  metre  is  a  little  more  than  a  yard.)  The  base  is  of  plank,  sixty  centi* 
metres  on  the  sides  and  ten  centimetres  thick,  supported  by  three  feet  of 
forty-five  cents,  in  height  fastened  into  them,  and  supported  by  cross-pieces. 
Upon  the  plateau  or  base,  rests  the  lower  stone,  ten  centimetres,  thick,  Ijing 
horizontally.  This  millers  call  the  bed.  It  is  enclosed  in  a  casing  to  the 
4epth  of  ^ve  centimetres.  The  second  stone  is  of  the  same  thickness.  It 
lies  upon  the  first,  and  is  supported  bj  iron-work,  as  is  seen  in  ordinary  mills. 
The  two  stones  are  forty-two  centimetres  in  diameter.  An  opening  is  made 
in  the  upper  stone  for  the  admission  of  grain,  ten  centimetres  in  diameter. 
The  base  is  surrounded  with  four  planks,  which  form  the  sides,  and  which 
millers  call  the  frame.  This  extends  to  the  height  of  five  centimetres  above 
the  line  of  the  junction  of  the  two  stones,  and  are  four  centimetres  in  thick- 
ness, making  the  total  dimensions  seventy  centimetres.  There  is  an  open- 
ing in  the  said  frame  at  the  same  level  as  the  base,  to  admit  of  the  discharge 
of  the  farina.  Finally,  two  uprights  or  posts,  ninety  eentimetres  in  height^ 
and  fastened  to  the  frame  at  their  extremities  by  a  cross-piece  four  centi- 
metres in  length,  which  is  pierced  in  the  center.  Through  this  orifice  a 
spindle  passes,  one  metre  in  length,  ironed  and  pointed  at  the  lower  extrem- 
ity. From  this  opening  there  passes  obliquely  a  lever,  which  may  be  applied 
to  one  side  of  the  stone  by  means  of  a  mortice  m.ade  in  the  stone  itself,  by 
which  the  miller  moves  the  stone  to  the  right  or  to  the  left. 

Not-  having  been  a  miller,  and  not  knowing,  except  by  observation,  the 
process  of  preparing  the  various  kinds  of  food  made  with  buckwheat,  by  the 
aid  of  this  mill,  which  cost  twelve  dollars,  he  commenced  his  experiments, 
and  engaging  with  a  miller  of  Saint  John,  of  Ruelli,  near  Orleans,  at  the 
commencement  of  1836,  he  ground  three  hectolitres  of  buckwheat,  and  hav- 
ing converted  this  quantity  into  coarse  meal,  he  sold  it  in  the  markets  of 
Orleans  and  of  Paris  at  six  sous  (cents)  per  French  pound,  while  the  safne 
thing  imported  from  abroad  had  been,  before  thisj  sold  to  *^  amateurs,^'  for 
eighteen  sous  per  pound. 

It  was  impossible  to  obtain,  by  a  large  mill,  this  meal,  (semoule) ;  and 
hence  it  was  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  his  small  mill ;  and  after  having 
constructed  a  bolting-cloth  of  fine  silk,  he  obtained  the  most  beautiful  farina, 
w&ich  was  sold  at  Paris  as  it  had  been  prepared  in  the  provinces. 

Afterwards  he  presented  to  the  Minister  of  Agriculture  a  memoir  on  this 
subject.  In  the  years  1837-8,  difiereot  agricultural  societies  examined  his 
processes,  and  reported  upon  them.  At  the  exhibition  of  products  of  1839, 
at  Paris,  he  obtiiined  "  an  honorable  mention,"  and  the  report  of  the  jury 
declared  that  he  merited  a  reward  of  the  first  rank,  but  in  consequence  of  the 
limited  extent  to  which  these  labors  had  been  performed,  the  award  could 
not  properly  be  made.  In  1840  he  published  a  memoir  upon  the  products 
of  buckwheat;  and  in  1842  he  went  through  the  departments  and  instructed 
the  inhabitants  how  to  obtain  them,  not  only  by  aid  of  his  small  mill,  but 
also  by  using  a  Holland  mill,  as  well  as  the  mills  already  in  use,  in  griq/^ins 
wheat.  In  1841,  at  the  exhibition  of  four  departments  at  Tours,  a  medsa 
was  awarded  to  him  for  these  services. 
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I  He  arrived  at  New- York  in  1851,  and  having  notioed  in  the  shops  tlfe 

I  show  of  Hecker's  Farina,  and  curious  to  know  what  it  was,  he  purchased  a 

I  pound  of  it,  and  having  considered  it  very  carefully,  he  was  satisfied  that  it 

I  was  ^he  self-same  thing  as  his  semoule,  or  the  fine  meal  of  buckwheat 

I  Afterwards,  passing  through  Forsyth  street,  he  perceived  in  the  window  of  a. 

!  baker's  slh'op  a  larger  loaf  g(  farina  not  bolted,  which  he  bought  on  account 

of  its  resemblance  to  that  used  by  his  countrymen  in  Poland.    In  eating  it, 
he  discovered  the  hull  of  buckwheat    The  baker  was  a  German,  and  M. 
Saniewski,  understanding  his  language,  inquired  of  him  where  he  obtained  the 
!  £urina  for  the  manufacture  of  that  oread.     The  answer  was,  at  Hecker's,  in 

Cherry  street  He  then  visited  this  mill,  and  found  a  clerk  who  spoke  Ger- 
man, with  whom  he  entered  into  conversation  concerning  the  farina  of  Mr. 
Hecker.  He  commended  its  excellence,  and  then,  as  a  stranger,  expressed  a 
wish  to  see  the  mill.  The  clerk  replied  that  this  was  not  permitted ;  that  it 
was  a  secret  which  could  not  be  made  known  to  strangers. 

As  his  children  had  been  accustomed  to  this  kind  of  food  ip  France,  and 
as  it  was  light,  convenient,  and  easy  of  digestion,  he  often  purchased  this 
fiuina,  and  prepared  it  as  he  had  been  accustomed  to  do,  without  regarding 
the  direictions  upon  the  envelope,  especially  aa  neither  himself  nor  the  mem- 
ben  of  his  family  knew  the  language.  But  a  while  afterwards,  having 
repeatedly  bought  this  farina,  he  perceived  that  it  had  a  dififerent  taste  and 
a  yellowish  color  after  it  was  cooked,  while  it  had  been  white;  that  it  was  not 
80  compact,  and  had  less  adhesion.  He  then  examined  the  farina  as  it  was 
bought  raw  in  the  package,  which  he  found  of  a  yellowish  color,  and  having 
tftBteid  it,  he  was  satisfied  that  it  was  the  farina  of  wheat  as  it  was  used  in 
France.  This  could  reacUly  be  perceived,  as  the  difference  was  obvious  after 
it  was  cooked,  as  it  is  milder  (plus  liante)  than  pure  buckwheat  This  is 
caused  by  the  fact  that  wheat  contains  gluten,  while  buckwheat  does  not, 
which  has  only  albumen,  and  is  more  binding  and  sweeter.  In  cooking  the 
two  another  difference  is  perceived;  for  when  the  meal  of  wheat  is  thrown 
into  boiling  water  and  is  not  stirred  diligently,  it  will  form  a  compact  mass, 
which  is  notjn  the  condition  of  separate  grains,  as  in  the  case  of  bu<^wheat, 
although  the  latter  will  also  form  a  paste,  but  when  ,the  water  is  drained 
from  it,  and  it  is  removed  into  a  colander,  it  separates  itself  into  grains. 
Hence  while  it  is  easy  to  distinguish  the  one  from  the  other,  it  is  evident 
I  that  Mr.  Hecker  uses  wheat ;  fint,  because  there  is  not  a  sufficient  quantity 

of  buckwheat  grown  to  provide  for  so  extensive  a  consumption ;  second,  the 
I  buckwheat  costs  more  than  wheat ;  third,  there  is  more  profit  from  a  given 

weight  of  wheat  than  from  buckwheat;  fourth,  the  labor  of  preparing  buck« 
wheat  is  more  expensive ;  and  fifth,  the  gain  is  greater. 

But  to  the  consumer  these  two  are  not  the  same  thing,  as  the  buckwheat, 
being  destitute  of  gluten,  is  light  and  easy  of  digestion  for  the  dyspeptic,  ia 
wholesome  for  children,  and  those  who  cannot  eat  almost  anything  else,  find 
I  no  trouble  in  the  use  of  this.    Of  this  I  have  had  proof  from  Mr.  Mansd, 

Prefect  of  Maine  and  Loire,  in  France,  who  was  dyspeptic  to  the  last  degree, 
I  and  was  given  up  by  his  physicians,  who  having  recourse  to  the  pure  meal 

of  buckwheat  which  he  purchased  of  me,  after  some  months,  in  which  he 
exclusively  used  food  prepared  from  buckwheat,  became  so  much  improved 
that  he  could  digest  any  kind  of  food,  and  his  health  and  strength  were  com- 
pletely restored.  The  flour  of  wheat  was  at  the  same  time  injurious  to  him, 
and  the  use  of  it  had  nearly  cost  him  his  life.  Wheat  is  also  injurious  to 
children. 

The  meal  of  buckwheat  is  a  wholesome  diet;  but  it  should  not  be  mixed 
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• 
♦ith  other  iDgredientB,  as  pounded  rice,  Dor  substituted  for  that  of  wheat,  as, 
in  my  opinion,  this  is  a  want  of  good  faith  to  the  consumer.  To  extend  the 
use  of  this  wholesome  food,  it  is  necessary  that  all  should  know  how  to  pre- 
pare it,  and  that  farmers  who  grow  this  crop  would  obtain  a  greater  profit 
who  sell  it  in  the  grain,  as  I  have  shown  above ;  and  I  recommend  the  use 
of  the  simple  mill,  already  described,  with  the  following  additional  con- 
veniences for  its  manipulation. : 

A  pan  or  sieve,  or  a  light  trough,  oblong,  and  dug  in  a  semicircular  form 
.  of  common  wood,  which  may  be  used  in  winnowing  the  grain ;  a  sieve 
through  which  after  the  ^rain  is  ground  the  coarse  meal,  the  flour,  and  the 
farina,  as  well  as  the  particles  of  the  bruised  grains,  may  be  collected.  Three 
sieves  are  needed,  two  of  moderate  fineness,  and  one  finer  at  the  bottom,  made 
of  silk,  after  the  manner  of  bolting-clothsy  or  of  fine  muslin.  This  is  all  that 
is  required. 

The  manipulation  is  as  follows :  The  buckwheat  should  be  cleared  of  all 
gravel ;  the  upper  stone  is  raised  by  the  aid  of  a  screw,  which  is  introduced 
into  the  lower  stone,  and  when  the  grain  comes  from  the  mill  broken,  and 
passes  on  to  the  sieve,  giving  it  a  rotation  by  which  the  hull  rises  to  the  top, 
and  is  removed  by  a  stroke  of  the  hand,  and  is  thrown  away  as.  useless. 
Since  the  light  hull  vrill  remain  on  the  sieve  with  the  coarse  meal,  this  must 
be  fanned,  and  that  which  can  be  scattered  by  the  wind  is  driven  away,  and 
the  pure  meal  will  remain.  But  it  is  still  necessary  to  give  a  blow  with  the 
hand  upon  the  sieve,  and  separate  the  particles  of  flour  from  the  hull  by 
this  process.  The  residue  which  is  separated  by  the  wind  from  the  meal  is 
nutritive,  but  excites  heat,  although  for  horses  it  may  be  very  useful  when 
wet  or  salted. 

The  flour  and  the  farina  which  shall  remain  at  the  bottom  of  the  sieve  is 
passed  over  the  sieve,  and  the  farina  and  the  very  fine  particles  of  the  hull 
are  separated  from  the  semoul^,  atd  it  is  necessary  still  to  keep  the  fan  in 
motion.  The  particles  that  are  found  mixed  in  the  flour  will  rise  to  the  top, 
and  may  be  brushed  away  with  the  hand,  and  thus  the  semoul^  will  remain 
pure,  and  fit  for  commerce  or  domestic  use. 

To  turn  the  mill,  the  strength  of  a  boy  of  twelve  years  old  is  sufficient, 
and  the  clearing  may  be  done  by  the  hand  of  a  woman,  since  it  is  very  light 
work,  and  females  are  especially  adroit  in  this  kind  of  labor.  ,  And  then, 
when  the  mill  is  to  be  set  away,  it  may  be  placed  in  one  corner  of  a  cham- 
ber, or  in  the  hall,  or  in  a  granary.  It  is  exactly  the  work  for  a  farmer  on 
a  leisure  day — ^being  light,  useful,  and  profitable. 

If  a  coarser  meal  is  desired,  and  it  ia  to  be  preserved  a  long  time,  as  on 
a  long  voyage,  it  is  necessary  to  dry  the  buckwheat  before  a  ^e.  The 
manipulation  is  the  same.  I  have  had  experience  of  this  in  France,  having 
left  two  sacks  of  this  meal  for  two  years  in  a  moist  place,  so  that  the  Backs 
were  partially  decayed,  but  on  removing  those  portions  of  the  meal  that 
were  particularly  exposed,  I  dried  the  remamder  in  the  air,  and  found  that 
it  had  not  lost  its  flavor. 

All  these  varieties  of  flour  may  be  obtained  with  an  ordinary  mill,  but 
the  stones  should  be  very  hard,  and  in  good  condition.  I  have  had  repeated 
proof  of  this  in  France,  with  the  mills  of  Brittany  and  of  Normandy.  Bat 
for  the  wealthier  farmers,  and  those  who  would  make  much  account  of  these 
products,  we  recommend  the  Holland  mill,  which  grinds,  ^paratea,  cleans, 
and  then  delivers  the  products  desired.  It  costs  one  hundred  dollars,  but 
lasts  an  age.    The  following  is  a  description  of  it : 

[We  shall  give  this  description  when  we  can  procure  an  engraving  of  it, 
I 
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that  it  may  be  better  understood.  If  any  are  desirous  of  trying  it,  we  wiU 
oommunicate  to  them  personally  such  an  exhibition  of  it  as  may  answer  the 
purpose. — Ed.] 

I  do  not  know,  but  I  presume  that  the  mill  of  Mr.  Hecker  is  of  this 
description.  The  description  and  the  design,  connected,  were  given  in  my 
memoir  upon  the  use  of  Buckwheat,  published  in  France,  ia  1840.  One 
reason  why  I  entertain  this  belief  is,  that  the  mode  of  using  Hecker^s  farina, 
written  in  his  directions,  is  an  extract  from  this  memoir,  (p.  71,)  under  the 
title  La  Semotili,  Changing  the  name  of  a  product  does  not  change  its  nature. 

Having  indicated  the  manner  of  preparing  these  products,  I  would  give 
some  idea  of  their  value. 

Extract  from  the-  Report  of  the  Commissier  of  the  Society  of  Agriculture 
of  Blois,  August  25th,  1837 :  ''  That  the  value  of  the  new  products  which 
we  have  discovered  may  be  properly  understood,  and  in  what  proportions 
they  are  to  be  obtained,  we  take  in  our  first  experiment  five  pounds  (French) 
of  buckwheat,  which  gave — 

Meal,  (gruau,) lib.  12o2. 

Farina,    -        - H" 

Waste,  (recoupe,)  -        -        -        -        1 "  12  ** 

.    Bran,  (sou,) 14i« 

Loss, 5  •* 

In  oar  secbnd  experiment,  32  pounds  8  ounces  reduced  to  31  pounds  3 
ounces  by  cleansing,  (the  grain  being  mixed  with  gravel,)  the  result  was — 

Coarse  meal, 8lbs,  4oz. 

Fine  meal,  (semoul^,)        -        •        -        .    4  "    4  "^ 

Farina, 4  "     8 " 

Waste, 3  "  12  " 

Bran, 8  "     8 " 

Loss, 2  «     4  « 

Notice  how  I  have  proved  the  correctness  of  my  calculations. 
Cost  of  four  bushels  of  buckwheat  at  95c.  $3  80 

Expense  of  preparing  it,  (a  day's  work,)  $1  50 

Total,  |5  30 

Product  of  four  bushels  of  the  grains  weighing,  after  cleansing,  sixty 
pounds: 

Ooaraemea],            Ifilbs.    at    30c.  $4  80 

Fine  meal,                  6 "       "     35c  2  10 

Farina,                        6"      "     15c.  90 

Bran,                         13"      "      6c.  65 

Waste  and  loss,         19"      "  00 

60lbs.  18  45 

From  this  it  is  obvious  what  large  profits  a  farmer  can  secure  to  himself 
fay  preparing  his  own  buckwheat;  and  I  add  that  the  bran  is  good  feed  for 
horses  and  for  swine,  while  the  hulls  which  he  will  throw  upon  his  dung- 
heap  is  good  and  nutritious  feed  for  hens  and  ducks. 

I  will  not  speak  of  the  great  profits  which  Mr.  Hecker  obtains  from  buck- 
wheat in  selling  it  at  one  shilling  a  pound,  nor  of  the  monopoly  which  he  has 
aecur^  of  this  crop  in  this  section  of  country,  which  has  raised  the  price  of 
bockwheat  from  three  to  six  cents  a  pound,  at  the  cost  of  the  consumer. 
{To  be  concluded  in  our.  next,) 
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A  LiisuRELT  trip  over  the  eastern  half  of  this  great  road,  is  an  event  of  great 
interest  and  pleasure,  as  we  can  personally  testify.  One  thing  strikes  all 
travelers  early  and  obviously,  the  kind  and  gentlemanly  bearing  and  man- 
ners of  the  superintendent,  Mr.  McCallum,  and  his  assistants,  one  of  whom, 
Mr.  Hugh  Riddle,  is  in  Port  Jervis,  and  has  the  care  of  the  road  from  that 
place  to  Susquehanoa  Depot ;  and  this  first  impression  is  in  no  danger  of 
being  removed  by  a  more  intimate  acquaintance'  either  with  mechanics  or 
engineers.  Another  thing  which  will  impress  and  please  the  leisnrelr 
traveler,  is  the  perfect  system  which  marks  the  management  of  the  road, 
from  the  mattefs  of  greatest  importance,  to  the  minutest  matters  in  the  work* 
shops  and  around  the  stations,  which  enables  few  men  to  do  the  duties  which 
otherwise  would  be  less  perfectly  done  by  many,  and  which  awakens  a  feel- 
ing of  conscious  safety,  and  excites  a  friendly  sympathy  in  tbe  mind  of  the 
traveler.  The  repairs  for  two  sections  of  the  road  are  done  at  Susquehanna 
depot,  where  locomotives  are  repaired  and  rebuilt ;  two  hundred  men  are  em- 
ployed there,  and  four  hundred  can  be,  when  business  demands  the  labor  of 
60  large  a  number  of  persons.  Ms.  Gregg  is  the  master  mechanic.  For  mak- 
ing and  mendiug  wheels,  boilers,  cylinders,  and  all  other  parts^of  some  ten 
dozen  locomotives,  turn-tables,  round-houses,  machines'  tools  and  so-forth, 
must  all  be  on  a  great  scale,  and  to  manage  all  the  men  and  work  so  as  to 
have  neither  material  nor  time  lost,  requires  the  most  skilful,  constant,  and  sys- 
tematic care.  Such  is  the  management  of  an  establishment  of  such  gigantic 
size.  An  hour  or  two  under  the  pilotage  of  Mr.  G.,  and  in  free  conversation 
with  foremen  and  subordinate  masters,  will  teach  a  valuable  lesson  on  kind, 
exact,  and  successful  management.  The  lessons  of  the  turn-table  and  round- 
house are  soothing  to  nervous  people.  The  way  in  which  the  engine  is  inspect- 
ed, after  "  walking  over  the  section'' —  all  around  it,  and  over  it,  and  before  and 
behind  it,  and  in  "  its  joints  and  articulations,"  and  how  every  separate  part 
is  thumped,  handled,  cleaned,  and  made  just  exactly  right,  and  put  exactly 
in  its  place ;  the  way  this  is  done  all  the  time,  and  everywhere,  puts  the  ner- 
vous passenger  in  perfect  quietude,  and  fits  him  to  enjoy  the  grand,  beautiful 
and  sublime  scenery  lining  the  sides  of  the  valleys  through  which  the  road 
passes.  That  scenery,  by  the  way,  a  man  must  enjoy  in  spite  of  himself;  who 
starts,  for  instance,  from  Susquehanna  for  New- York  at  6^  o'clock  A.  M.,  on  a 
bright  morning  in  June,  and,  having  had  an  agreeable  interview  with  himself 
before  starting,  takes  his  seat  in  the  aft  end  of  the  aft  car,  and  gives  himself  up 
to  observations  and  reverie.  Beauty,  grandeur,  sublimity  and  youthful  fresh- 
ness in  nature  everywhere  and  variously  greet  him  as  onward  he  goes,  over 
the  hills  and  over  the  valleys  in  delightful  haste,  and  safety  towards  New- 
York.  Amidst  the  most  rocky  and  rugged  scenery,  the  stupendous  works  of 
men  join  with  nature  in  awakening  a  traveler's  wonder  and  admiration  ;  for, 
while  the  road  for  the  engine  and  his  truck  has  been  excavated  from  the  prim- 
itive rock  on  one  side  of  the  now  calm  and  now  roaring  Delaware,  across  the 
bosom  of  said  stream,  and  also  excavated  from  primitive  stone,  is  seen  the 
Delaware  and  Hudson  Canal,  whose  placid  bosom  glistens  like  a  silver  band 
along  and  around  tbe  bald  black  base  of  the  approaching  mountain.  The 
road,  and  river,  and  canal  down  at  the  bottom  of  a  broad  ravine,  make  a 
grand  and  sublime  impression,  every  way  suited  to  harmonize  with  the  im- 
pression of  that  charming  cascade,  a  long  ways  back,  which  surprised  and  de- 
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lighted  yon  bj  the  free  and  easy  way  its  waters  plunged  over  a  high  preci- 
pice down  into  an  abyss  dark  as  midnight  Nowhere  can  be  found  such  a 
railroad  scenery.  Some  experience  enables  us  to  speak  intelligently  in  refer- 
ence to  a  desirable  trip  over  this  road,  to  take  which  entitles  any  man  to  re- 
ceive our  congratulations.      .  / 

We  hope  to  be  able  to  make  a  more  extensive  report,  ere  long,  of  the  beau- 
tiful scenery  along  this  immense  thorough&re.  M.  M.  D. 


iNGBirtous  BaxDOB. — ^A  small  apparatus  for  crossing  a  canal  and  tow-path, 
came  lately  under  our  inspection  in  Port-Jervis,  N.  Y.,  and  we  were  so 'much 
pleased  with  it,  that  we  attempt  a  description  of  it  for  the  benefit  of  whom 
it  may  conoem,  stating  bj  the  way,  that  one  of  our  friends,  Mr.  L.  H.  Beck- 
Hith,  is  the  inventor  and  ewner  of  the  bridge  we  saw.  It  is  built,  first,  by 
^erecting  two  posts,  each  about  twenty-eight  or  thirty  feet  high,  one  on  the 
outer  edge  of  the  canal,  and  one  on  the  outer  edge  of  the  tow-path.  From 
the  tope  of  these  posts  wires  are  fastened  and  stretched  outward  at  an  angle 
oi  some  forty  degrees,  and  made  fast  to  h  tree  or  post.  From  the  top  of 
each  post  a  wire  is  fastened,  and  stretched  inward  across  the  canal,  and  inserted 
and  made  fast  to  the  opposite  post,  just  four  feet  from  its  top.  Another  one, 
perpendicular  to  the  face  of  the  canal,  made  to  roll  upon  the  upper  wire  by 
a  pulley  attached  to  the  upper  end  of  said  wire,  hangs  down  to  within  four 
feet  of  the  ground,  and  has  a  loop  in  its  downward  end,  of  size  and  strength 
to  admit  a  foot  Hence  to  cross  the  canal,  put  your  foot  in  the  loop  of  the 
wire  pendent  from  the  higher  transverse  wire,  and  also  grasp  it  in  your  hand 
and  your  weight  carries  you  over  the  water  safely.  Before  starting,  grasp  also 
the  wire  hanging  from  the  lower  transverse  wire,  and  slip  or  trundle  it  across 
with  you,  that  you  may  use  it  in  returning.  The  wire  is  about  three  six- 
teenths of  an  inch  in  diameter,  which  is  used  in  the  construction  of  Mr.  B.'s 
bridge,  which  is  to  him  very  convenient,  and  which  is  a  contrivance  of  much 
ingenuity. 

Mbchanioal  Statistics. 

Port  jERvia,  "N,  Y. — Saw-Factory  of  James  H.  Mondon  <fe  Co.,  owners  and 
agents.  Shop  employs  16  hands  on  an  average ;  make  cast-steel  saws  of  all 
loads,  taking  the  steel  in  sheets. 

Machine- Shop  included,  has  J.  B.  Crisman,  foreman;  has  3  lathes, and 
other  tools  in  proportion. 

Nevergink  Foundry,  by  Van  Fleet,  Bull  A  Co.,  employs  20  hands  on  an 
average,  running  two  tons  iron  daily.    .  ^ 

Maehine-Shof  attached,  has  5  lathes,  and  other  tools  in  proportion. 

Ugpair-Shop  of  New-York  and  Erie  Railroad. — ^Thia  shop  is  one  of  the 
smaller  ones  belonging  to  this  road,  (reorge  H.  Hoagland,  foreman.  Shop 
has  6  lathes,  and  other  tools  in  proportion.    Repair  locomotives. 

Carpenter's  Shop,  A  Wood,  foreman. 

Car  Inspectors,  C.  D.  Cooper  and  W.  E.  Cooper. 

W.  H.  Lamoreux,  Wm.  J.  Hull,  Edward  Merritt  and  others,  Engineers. 

Hugh  Riddle,  Esq.,  Supermtendent  of  Delaware  Division  of  Road. 

SusQUBHAiryA  DspoT,  Penk. 

JRepair-Shop  of  New-  York  andJSrie  Railroad, — James  B.  Gregg,  mas 
ter  mechanic ;  A.  King,  General,  atid  Robert  Wallace,  Assistant  Foreman 
George  Pettit,  Dispatcher. 

2iachi7U'Shx)p  has  lath^,  planes,  etc.,  46,  and  other  tools  in  proportion. 
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Largest  lathe  has  face-plate  8  feet  in  diameter.  John  Wood  and  B.  F. 
Brown,  Foremen. 

Forge-Shop  has  2  trip-hammers,  26  fins ;  Wm.  Hunt^  foreman. 

Connecting-Rad  Skopy  John  Durling,  foreman. 

Pattem-Skopy  William  Nugent,  foreman. 

Print-Shop,  John  W.  Smith,  foreman ;  John  T.'Boum,  store-keeper. 

Foundry^  has  Samuel  Falkenburj,  foreman  and  14  hands  on  the  average. 
Frederick  Avery  and  others,  engineers. 

This  shop  does  the  repairs  on  105  locomotives,  all  used  on  two  divisions  of 
the  road. 

Two  new  engines  of  extraordinary  power  and  simplicity  have  lately  been 
received,  built  for  the  road,  after  the  ideas  of  Mr.  Gregg.  They  have  6  feet 
driving-wheels,  cylinder  17  by  24  inches— outside  connections — 1100  feet 
heated  surface,  8500  pounds  traction — 66,000  pounds  weight ;  40,000  being 
on  the  driving-wheels. 

CSKTRAL  VnXAOE,  COKN. 

Union  Co. — 2  mills  cotton.    H.  L.  Aldrich,  agent. 

Old  Mill  has  18  cards  of  36  inches ;  8,300  ring  and  throsele  spindles ;  84 
looms.    Cloth  is  28x36  inches  wide,  of  yarn,  No.  26. 

New  MillheiB  40  cards  of  30  inches;  6,600  ring  spindles,  132  looms. 
Cloth  ^39  inches  72x80 ;  and  36  wide,  60x68  ;  of  yarn  No.  30.  Shepard 
Dixon,  Martin  Pierce,  Benjamin  R.  Money,  Wm.  J.  Potter,  and  others,  over- 

AlmyvilU'l^ll — Cotton,    Sampson  Almy  owner  and  agent" 

Mill  has  18  cards  ;  80  looms ;  3,448  spindles.  Cloth  82  wide,  72x88  ;  and 
84  wide ;  72x88. 

Moomp  Mill—  WooUn.—'E.  A.  Russell,  owner  and  agent.  Mill  has  7  sets 
cards,  of  40  strands  each,  and  47  looms.  Make  first  class  fancy  cassimeres 
and  doeskins. 

Waregan  Mill— Cotton,— J.  S.  Atwood,  Superintendent;  has  70  cards; 
10,600  spindles  ;  236  looms.  Cloth  84  wide,  84x100 ;  and  40  wide,  84x84  ; 
^f  yarn  No.  35.    Alfred  Chatterton  and  others  overseers. 


WELDING   OAST-IRON. 


The  welding  of  cast-iron,  part  to  part,  or  a  new  part  to  an  old  one,  is  done 
by  a  process  different  from  the  welding  of  wrought-iron  ;  and  yet  the  pro- 
cess of  doing  it  may  properly  be  called  welding.  The  honor  of  first  welding 
cast-iron,  since  the  reviving  of  art,  probably  belongs  to  Mr.  Samuel  Falken- 
burg,  foreman  of  the  foundry  attached  to  the  Susquehanna  machine-shop  of 
the  New-York  and  Erie  Railroad.  The  process  is  somewhat  as  follows  :  Mr. 
F.  has  a  pattern  made  of  the  casting  to  be  supplied  to  another  given  casting, 
and  moulds  the  casting  with  the  use  of  the  pattern  to  the  imperfect  piece. 
Instead  of  pouring  the  fused  iron  into  the  mould,  and  allowing  it  immediately 
to  cool,  the  fused  iron  is  permitted  to  escape  by  a  prepared  orifice— the 
pouring  of  the  fused  metal  and  its  escape  being  continued— until  the  rougk 
edges  of  the  imperfect  piece  become  fused  by  the  heat  of  the  passing  fused 
iron,  when  the  orifice  by  which  the  fused  metal  escapes  is  closed,  the  mould 
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IB  filled,  and  the  iron,  thus  confined  in  juxtaposition  with  the  melted  edge  of 
the  unmelted  iron,  gradually  cools  and  becomes  solid.  When  the  sand  is 
removed,  the  new  part  is  found  to  be  one  with  the  old,  the  welding  and  sup- 
plied part  being  perfect  The  welding  has  been  most  frequently  performed 
upon  locomotive  cylinders,  one  part  of  which  has  been  broken  off.  It  will 
readily  be  seen  that  one  great  difficulty  to  be  overcome  is  the  difference  in 
the  contraction  of  the  new  and  old  parts  while  they  are  cooling.  This  diffi- 
cnlty  is  greatly  diminished,  if  not  satisfactorily  overcome,  by  heating  the 
cold  iron  as  much  as  may  be  done  before  the  new  metal  is  poured  into  the 
mould.  By  this  means  the  shrinkage  of  the  old  and  the  added  parts  become 
equalized.  Many  damaged  cylinders  have  been  mended  in  this  manner  by 
Mr.  F.,  and  consequently  much  expense  has  been  saved  to  the  road.  We 
are  assured  by  Mr.  Gregg,  the  able  master-mechanic  of  the  shop,  under 
who^  supervision  some  one  hundred  locomotives  o<)me,  that  the  welding  is 
perfect  and  hence  satisfactory,  though  some  cylinders  have  been  damaged  by 
having  pieces  broken  out  through  the  whole  length,  and  some  also  having 
iknges  broken  off.  Mr.  F.  has  procured  no  patent  right  for  the  sole  use  of 
his  discovery,  yet  this  acknowledgment  is  his  due — he  being  the  discoverer 
of  the  mode  of  welding  cast-iron.  This  discovery  is  abundantly  sufficient 
to  entitle  him  to  be  honored  as  the  benefactor  of  mankind.  The  process  by 
which  it  was  reached  partakes  about  as  much  of  invention  as  of  discovery. 


PANORAMIC    VIEWS    AND    PAINTINGS. 


**  Who  does'  not  believe  his  own  eyes  T*  "  What  I  see  I  know ;"  and  other 
expressions  of  like  import,  are  heard  almost  every  day.  But  such  phrases  do 
not  embody  the  whole  truth.  What  a  man  sees  is  fixed  in  his  mind  in 
definite  form.  It  is  bounded  l>y  mathematical  lines,  and  by  well-defined 
snrfaces.  Half  the  people  jn  the  world  do  not  know  what  they  think  they 
do.  Ask  for  a  definition  of  hundreds  of  words,  without  entering  upon  diffi- 
colt  abstractions,  like  virtue,  kindness,  etc,  and  though  they  are  used  perhaps 
every  day  in  common  conversation,  you  will  fail  to  get  correct  answers. 
The  definitions  may  be  only  imperfect  and  partial,  or  even  positively  in- 
correct. 

We  have  a  system  in  our  own  mind  in  regard  to  visible  illustrations. 
We  would  employ  them  in  almost  every  branch  of  education  for  the  young 
and  for  the  old.  Who  would  teach  geometry  without  diagrams!  Who 
would  instruct  in  architecture  without  drawings  and  models,  and  even  actual 
structures  f  In  our  view  such  aids  are  almost  equally  essential  in  geography, 
history,  etc.  In  botany  it  is  absolutely  impossible  to  teach  or  to  learn  merely 
by  definition  and  explanation.    Such  studies  alone  are  not  worth  a  mill. 

The  missionary  enterprise,  in  our  view,  would  be  wonderfully  benefited 
could  the  scenes  witnessed  by  our  missionaries  be  presented  before  the  vision 
of  the  people  who  are  called  upon  to  sustain  them.  Give  us  such  facilities 
for  reaching  the  hearts  of  the  people,  through  their  eyes,  and  we  need  not 
fear  to  insure  an  increase  in  missionary  contributions  of  one  hundred  per 
cent'  We  have  made  such  statements  often  in  private  circles,  and  some- 
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times  in  public  assemblies.  We  must  have  personal  knowledge  of  the 
recipient  of  our  charities  ere  our  last  coin  is  drawn  from  our  pockets,  and 
any  arrangement  which  approximates  towards  this  adds  to  the  weight  of  the 
motive  which  operates  upon  us. 

In  geography  we  have  tested  the  powers  of  the  magic-lantern  in  giving 
interest  to  a  branch  of  study  in  itself  as  an  abstraction  as  dry  as  any  art  of 
the  chemist  could  make  it  So,  too,  in  astronomy.  And  what  would  one 
know  of  chemistry  without  seeing  experiments  ? 

What  is  "  a  knowledge  of  geography  f'  A  readiness  in  giving  latitudes  and 
longitudes,  with  certain  names  of  very  uncertain  forms  of  mountains,  etc! 
Not  ^t  all.  These  are  but  the  frame-work.  We  should  know  the  forms, 
appearances,  habits,  manners,  dress,  opinions,  etc.,  of  the  people.  It  is  this, 
and  this  only,  which  is  worth  study.  We  would  see  the  people,  see  their 
houses,  their  public  buildings,  etc.,  and  extend  this  kind  of  instruction  in 
the  greatest  possible  degree. 

Views  of  cities,  mountains,  cataracts,  etc,  are  interesting  to  all,  learned  and 
ignorant,  young  and  old,  and  give  a  zest  and  a  reality  to  lesis  material 
tiopics. 

/  J.  R.  Smith's  Pamorama* 

We  were  led  into  the  preceding  train  of  remark  by  witnessing  the  views 
of  various  European  cities,  now  on  exhibition  in  this  city.  As  a  mere  work* 
of  art,  Mr.  Smith's  Panorama  of  European  cities,  etc,  is  the  6nest  we  have 
ever  seen.  Such  effects  could  only  be  produced  by  a  skillful  hand.  The  per- 
spective, in  which  so  many  fail,  is  preserved  throughout,  with  scarce  an 
exception  even  in  minor  points.  The  coloring,  shading,  etc.,  are  admirable. 
So,  too,  the  selection  of  scenes  presented  is  very  judicious.  There  is  much 
meaning  in  a  remark  in  a  little  descriptive  pamphlet  which  Mr.  Smith  gave^ 
us,  in  which  he  says,  ^  Leghorn  is  a  fine  place,  but  not  for  a  picture."  He 
has  presented  us  good  pictures.  We  would  not  like  to  dispense  with  one  of 
them,  but  with  the  young  pupU  of  Master  Squeers  cry  '^  more,  more.** 
We  have  capital  views  of  Rowen,  Paris,  Brussels,  Hamburg,  Berlin,  Milan, 
Venice,  Florence,  Eome,  Naples,  etc.,  with  various  castles,  cathedrals,  palaces, 
monuments,  churches,  etc,  mountain  scener^,  views  on  the  Rhine,  volcanoes, 
and  other  natural  objects ;  every  one  of  which  is  worthy  of  careful  study,  and 
which  exhibit  capital  judgment  in  the  artist.  Besides  this,  we  are  satisfied 
that  the  views  are  true  to  the  reality.  The  single  view  of  the  great  cathe- 
dral of  Milan  by  night,  lighted,  and  filled  with  people,  is  fully  worth  the  price 
of  a  ticket.  So  is  the  night  view  in  Hamburg.  So  is  the  view  of  Heidel- 
berg castle.  Several  glaciers  are  included  in  the  views  of  the  Alps,  which 
teach  better  than  any  geography  can,  the  various  forms  and  appearances 
which  they  assume.  We  know  of  no  better  method  of  giving  interest  to 
studies  of  this  sort  than  by  such  representations.  Had  we  a  class  in  geogra- 
phy to  instruct,  we  would  take  them  to  such  an  exhibition  as  this,  even  ^ 
our  own  cost.  Even  ordinary  engravings  are  better  than  nothing.  Well- 
made  panoramic  views  are  second  in  value  only  to  an  actual  visit  to  those 
places,  and  almost  all  of  us  must  confine  our  foreign  tours  to  the  balls 
where  panoramas  are  exhibited. 

But  we  would  say  a  word  more  of  this  work  of  Mr.  Smith,  as  a  work  of 
art  We  should  like  to  know  how  all  the  capital  illustrations  of  day  and 
night,  moonlight,  the  light  of  conflagrations,  the  twinkling  of  stars,  the  spark- 
ling of  crystals  in  caverns,  etc,  etc,  can  be  represented  in  a  style  so  splendid 
and  so  true  to  nature.    Perhaps  we  can  get  admission  to  these  secrets.     If 
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fio,  we  will  tell  you,  kind  reader,  all  we  are  permitted  to.  The  thunder  and 
storniB,  and  even  the  roar  of  the  batteries  before  Sevastopol,  belong  to  a  hum- 
bler department  of  art,  and  are  properly  introduced  into  such  representations 
rather  to  relieye  the  observer,  and  prevent  weariness  from  a  constant  tax  of 
eye-sight,  than  for  their  literal  resemblance  to  the  tempests  of  the  outer 
world.  Of  the  r^iabiliiity  of  these  representations  we  have  evidence  in  the 
fact  that  the  views  were  taken  on  the  spot,  and  have  been  successfully  ex- 
hibited in  several  European  cities.  The  views  of  Sevastopol  are  taken  from 
the  drawings  of  the  French  engineers. 

The  style  of  painting  in  a  panorama  is  peculiar.  A  mere  portrait-painter 
coold  not  succeed  in  it  An  artist  quite  skilled  in  common  landscapes  would 
need  some  experience  in  this  particular  branch  of  the  art  The  scene-painter, 
who  so  much  increases,  the  interest  of  dramatic  representations,  boasts  an  art 
peculiarly  his  <fwn.  It  is  unlike  all  other  styles  of  representing  nature,  ahd 
most  emphatically  so  when  most  true  to  nature.  The  artist  who  produces  a 
good  panorama,  possesses  an  art  ^scarcely  less  distinct  from  all  others  than 
does  tiie  dramatic  painter.  # 


rOE  TBI  PLOVOB,  TBI  LOOM,  AMD  THX  AKVXL. 

OOMPANT    OF  INVENTORS. 

Sirs  : — I  gladly  avail  myself  of  the  opportunity  you  offer,  in  your  July 
number,  to  propose  myself  as  a  candidate  for  membership  of  a  Gompkny  of 
InfentoTS,  on  the  plan  you  propose,  should  the  plan  meet  with  such  general 
&vor  as  to  bring  together  a  number  sufBcient  to  be  effective. 

Several  attempts  have  been  made  to  form  associations  of  Inventors ;  but 
none  that  I  know  of  that  proposed  to  make  inventions  help  each  other  in 
the  way  you  si]^gest.  They  were  rather  designed  to  obtain  amendmei^ts  of 
the  patent  laws ;  and  examine  and  certify  as  to  the  merits  of  inventions,  so 
that  eapitidists  might  rest  assured  of  the  safety  of  investing  money  in  them, 
and  the  inventions,  thus  endorsed  and  aided,  might  speedily  become  profitable 
to  all  concerned.  •  . 

I  have  little  hope  from  attempts  of  this  kind  to  amend  the  patent  laws ; 
stall  less  hope  have  I  that  examinations  and  reports  will  influenoe  capitalists. 
InVentorB  themselves,  generally,  have  been  obliged  to  demonstrate  the  utility 
of  their  own  inventions,  before  capitalists  would  engage  in  them ;  and  such 
will  continue  to  be  the  only  course  until  science  is  more  generally  taught 
than  it  is  at  present 

But  a  combination,  by  which  the  force  of  a  number  could  he  applied  to 
one  mventiott  at  a  time,  would  excite  hope,  and  induce  inventors  to  make  the 
advances  needed,  for  the  sake  of  having  the  like  aid,  sooner  or  later,  and  the 
profit  they  might  reasonably  expect  from  their  own  judidous  choice  of  the 
inventions  to  which  they  could  appropriate  their  funds. 

I  would  gladly  avail  myself  not  only  of  the  capital  which  such  a  company 
might  appropriate,  but  also  of  the  talent  that  would  probably  be  offered,  on* 
the  conditions  proposed,  namely,  that  the  profits  resulting  from  such  joint  lar 
bor  and  haasard  should  be  divided,  by  disinterested  judges,  among  those  who 
had  contributed  to  the  result.    My  improvement  in  the  steam  carriage,  if  it 
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have  the  aid,  instead  of  the  rivalry  of  the  inventive  talent  of  the  country,  will,  I 
am  confident,  produce  money  enough  to  enrich  hundreds^  yet  if  left  to  the 
judgment  of  capitalists,  it  may  be  a  long  time  before  it  is  brought  into  use.  I 
have  always  hoped  to  concentrate  in  one  powerful  company  all  the  improve* 
ments  that  may  be  made  in  this  invention,  and  to  make  it  for  the  interest  of 
every  inventor  to  work  with  me,  and  not  against  me ;  and  I  cordially  invite 
such  cooperation  as  you  have  proposed. 

The  approaching  fair  of  the  American  Institute  at  the  Crystal  Palace^  will 
afford  an  opportunity  to  organize  such  a  company.  Meantime,  I  hope  you 
will  receive  the  names  of  many  inventors,  and  many  enterprising  capitalists^  as 
members  of  this  proposed  company.      Tours  respectfully,     J.  E«  Fubbb. 


PRESERVATION  OF  HILK. 

T&  following  method  of  preserving  milk  for  any  length  of  time  is  found 
in  the  London  I^ew  Monthly  Magazine.  It  looks  to  'us  rather  a  dubious 
process,'  but  we  should  like  very  much  to  have  it  tried,  and  the  results  re- 
ported to  us.  If  successful,  this  is  of  very  great  value  for  ships  at  sea,  and 
for  all  in  warm  climates. 

'^  Provide  pint  or  quart  bottles,  which  must  be  perfectly  clean,  sweet,  and 
dry;  draw  the  milk  from  the  cow  into  the  bottles,  and  as  they  are  filled, 
immediately  cork  them  well  up,  and  fasten  the  corks  with  pack-thread  or 
wire ;  then  spread  a  little  straw  on  the  bottom  of  a  boiler,  on  which  place 
the  bottles  with  straw  between  them,  until  the  bottles  contain  a  sufficient 
quantity.  Fill  it  up  with  cold  water ;  heat  the  water,  and,  as  soon  as  it 
begins  to  boil,  draw  the  fire,  and  let  the  whole  cool  ffradually.  When  quiet 
cold,  take  out  the  bottles  and  pack  them  in  a  cool  place. 

^  Some  years  since,  there  was  a  Swedish  or  Danish  vessel  at  Liverpool, 
having  milk  on  board,  preserved  in  this  manner.  It  had  been  carried  twice 
to  the  West  Indies,  and  back  to  Denmfirk,  and  been  above  eighteen  months 
in  the  bottles ;  nevertheless,  it  was  as  sweet  as  when  taken  from  the  cow.'* 

On  this  subject  the  editor  of  the  Chemist^  in  the  May  number,  remarks : 

^  We  lately  tasted,  at  the  Royal  Institution,  milk  preserved  by  Mr.  Mab- 
bmn's  process,  and  which  had  been  presented  by  the  Abbe  Moigne  to  Mr. 
Barlow,  who  alluded  to  it  in  his  lecture  oh  preserved  meats  and  vegetables. 
This  milk  was  one  year  old,  and  was  as  sweet  as  when  first  drawn ;  a  conr 
siderable  quantity  of  cream  had  collected  in  the  necks  of  the  bottles." 


Pall  Rivxk  Routb  to  Boston. — ^Wehave  again  had  occasion  to  send  two 
ladies  of  our  family,  unattended,  over  this  route.  We  never  feel  regret  on  account 
of  such  necessity,  for  we  know  they  will  be  well  cared  for.  A  letter  received 
from  them,  after  stating  sundry  particulars,  says  :  '^  You  must  puff  this  line 
handsomely,  for  they  richly  deserve  it:"  Especial  reference  is  made  in  it  to 
the  clerk,  and  we  have  ever  found  him  prompt  in  business,  careful  in  his  es- 
pecial trusts,  particularly  attentive  to  those  who  make  known  their  wants, 
gentlemanly  and  kind  to  all.  Capt  Brayton  is  a  model  commander.  The 
whole  arrangement  on  board  is  judicious;  the  tea-table  superior  to  that  of  any 
other  line,  and  the  servants  are  attentive  and  courteous. 
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Thb  annexed  figures  are  views 
of  an  an  improved  implement  for 
blasting  rocks,  f9r  which  a  patent 
was  granted  to  Capt.  C.  F.  Brown, 
of  Warren,  R.  I.,  on  the  llth  of 
July  last 

Figure  1  is  an  external  view  of 
the  implement,  and  figure  2  is  a 
vertical  section  of  the  tube  which 
contains  the  charge.  Similar  letters 
refer  to  like  parts. 

This  invention  relates  to  a  new 
and  useful  implemement  for  blast- 
ing rocks,  and  consists  in  placing  4 
the  powder  or  charge  within  a  tube 
or  case,  between  two  heads  provi- 
ded with  suitable  packing,  and  at- 
tached to  a  rod,  by  which  arrange- 
ment the  charge  is  prevented  from 
"  blowing  out,"  or  obtaining  vent  in 
the  direction  of  the  line  of  the  hole 
in  which  the  tube  and  charge  are 
placed,  and  the  whole  effect  of  the 
charge  is  exerted  against  the  sides 
of  the  tube  or  case. 

A  represents  a  tube  or  case  con- 
structed of  sheet  metal,  paper,  or 
other  material;  B,  figure   2,  rep- 
resents a  metal  rod  having  a  con- 
ical   metal     head,      C,     perma- 
nently    attached     to    its    lower 
end.     JThe  diameter  of  the  base 
of  the  head  B,  corresponds  to  the 
diameter  of  the  bore  of  the  tube  or 
case ;  D  is  also  a  conical  metal  head, 
placed  loosely  upon  the  rod,  B,  in 
in    an    inverted  position,  the  rod 
passing  through  a  circular  hole,  a, 
which     is     made     longitudinally 
through  ihe  center  of  said  head, 
represented  by  dotted  'lines,  figure 
2.  •   On  the  upper  part  of  the  rod, 
B,  a  screw  thread,  6,  is  cut,  and  a 
nut,  E,  works  thereon.    F  F  are 
metalic  rings  which  encompass  the 
heads  near  their  bases,  and  serve  as 
packing ;  G  is  a  piece  of  fuse,  the 
lower  end  of  which  is  attached  to  the 
small. end  of  the  head,  D,  and  the 
upper  end  is  passed  through  an  ap- 
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erture,  c,  in  said  head,  and  projects  a  suitable  distance  above  the  tube,  A.  The 
implement  is  used  in  the  following  manner :  The  rod,  B,  is  inserted  within  the 
tube,  A,  the  head  resting  upon  the  bottom  of  the  tube.  The  necessary  amount 
of  powder  is  then  poured  within  the  tube  :  the  head,  D,  is  placed  down  uponit, 
and  secured  at  this  point  by  the  nut,  £,  which  is  screwed  down  against  D. 
The  space  within  the  tube  between  the  two  heads,  C  D,  is  therefore  filled  with 
powder,  and  the  tube  is  inserted  within  the  hole  which  is  drilled  in  the  rock 
in  the  usual  manner,  the  diameter  of  the  hole  corresponding  to  the  diameter 
of  the  tube,  A ;  the  fuse,  G,  is  to  be  sufficiently  long  to  reach  the  top  of  the 
hole.  The  powder  b^ng  ignited  by  means  of  the  fuse,  the  rings,  F  F,  are 
forced  tightly  between  the  beads  and  the  tube,  and  eflfectually  close  the  top 
and  bottom  of  the  tube,  and^as  the  powder,  wh^n  ignited,  will  act  with  equal 
force  against  each  of  the  heads,  C  D,  it  is  evident  that  no  vent  can  be  obtain- 
ed in  a  direction  in  line  with  the  hole  in  the  rock  in  which  the  tube  or  case 
IS  placed,  or  as  commonly  expressed,  the  charge  cannot  "  blow  out,''  and  the 
whole  effective  force  of  the  powder  will  be  exerted  against  the  sides  of  the 
tube,  and  the  splitting  of  the  rock  rendered  certain.  The  heads  are  made  of 
conical  form  in  order  to  deflect,  and  thereby  diminish  the  force  of  the  power 
exerted  against  them.  The  packing,  F  F,  may  be  formed  of  rings  similar  to 
metallic  packing  of  a  piston  for  steam  engines.  The  rod,  B,  should  be  suf- 
ficiently thick  to  prevent  breaking,  and  to  resist  the  force  of  the  power  exert- 
/  ed  against  them.  The  above  implement  is  effective,  and  rocks  may  be  blasted 
with  much  greater  facility  than  by  the  ordinary  mode,  no  tampering  or  pack- 
ing of  clay  being  necessary  to  confine  the  powder  within  the  hole.  The  ini- 
plement  may  be  used  repeatedly,  as  it  cannot  be  projected  to  any  great  dis- 
tance from  the  spot  where  used. 

The  packing-rings,  F  F,  may  be  entirely  dispensed  with  by  using  a  small 
quantity  of  sand,  «ay  sufficient  to  come  near  the  top  of  the  conical  head,  then 
pour  in  the  powder  on  top  of  the  sand,  then  insert  the  fuse,  and  pour  a  small 
amount  of  sand  upon  the  powder  as  directed  above,  taking  care  that  the  fuse 
has  entered  the  powder.  The  head,  D,  is  placed  down  and  secured  by  the 
nut  as  described  above. 

Sand  is  better  than  the  rings,  and  the  implement  should  be  washed  after 
using.  The  readers  of  this  journal  may  be  assured  of  the  excellence  of  the 
apparatus,  as  tested  by  repeated  experiment,  witnessed  by  many  competent 
judges.  Any  further  information  may  be  obtained  by  addressing  the  in- 
ventor as  above. 


PBAT  COAL  AS  A  SMELTING  FUEL. 

The  intrinsic  excellence  of  the  fuel  producible  from  our  waste  peat  bogs, 
induced  us  to  write,  so  far  back  as  1846,  that  "  we  should  one  day  be  able  to 
manufacture,  if  not  coal,  as  at  present  dug  from  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  at 
least  a  fuel  equally  useful  for  all  the  purposes  to  which  the  farmer  is  at  pres- 
ent applied.''  Since  this  early  date,  it  is  true  that  nothing  has  been  done 
on  the  large  scale  to  render  waste  bog  an  industrially  valuable  fuel ;  l^ut 
abundant  proof  has  been  given  of  the  truth  of  our  original  observation.  .The 
nine  years'  interval  has  witnessed  the  manufacture  of  a  fine,  hard,  and  rich  fuel, 
far  superior  in  many  points  to  the  best  pit  coal,  both  as  a  smelting  material, 
and  as  a  fuel  for  numberless  industrial  pursuits. 


PEAT  COAL  AS  A  SMELTING  FUEL.  Ill 

To  accomplish  this,  the  work  of  many  minds  has  been  required,  and  many 
TBTieties  of  rich  carbonaceous  material  have  been  developed  during  the  prose- 
cation  of  the  search.  But  amongst  the  most  persevering  and  successful  pro- 
moters of  the  pursuit,  we  have  to  rank  the  Messrs.  Gwjnne,  of  Essex  Wharf, 
London,  who  have  originated  and  apparently  perfected  a  system  of  making 
a  solid  carbonaceous  fuel,  and  have,  besides,  satisfactorily  applied  it  in  the 
manufacture  of  iron. 

Dr.  Letheby,  of  the  London  Hospital,  has  examined  this  fuel,  and  he  re- 
ports most  favorably  upon  it  The  specific  gravity  of  the  block  on  which  he 
operated,  was  ]. 14,  its  structure  being  very  hard  and  dense.  The  actual 
stowage  weight  of  a  cubic  foot  was  '71.24  pounds,  whilst  Newcastle  coal  is 
mbout  49.69  pounds  only.  One  hundred  parts  of  the  fuel  contain  nine  of  hy- 
groscopic moisture ;  and  they  yield  55  of  volatile  matter^  much  of  which  is 
condensible,  and  thirty-six  parts  of  charcoal.  The  charcoal  contains  3.8  of 
ash. 

In  submitting  one  pound,  or  7000  grains,  of  the  fuel  to  distillation  in  an 
an  iron  retort,  the  resultant  volatile  products  were  conducted  through  a  red- 
hot  iron  tube,  in  the  hope  that  the  paraffine  of  the  tar  would  be  decomposed 
and  converted  into  a  gaseous  hydro-carbon  of  high  illuminating  power.  The 
results  of  this  treatment  were  2520  grains  of  charcoal,  1320  of  ammoniacal 
Hqnor,  360  of  thick  tar,  and  2800  of  combustible  gas.  This  gas  amounted 
to  6.25  cubic  feet,  and  when  burnt  at  the  rate  of  five  cubic  feet  per  hour,  from 
an  argand  burner  with  fifteen  holes,  and  a  1  inch  chimney,  it  gave  a  light 
equal  to  that  of  seven  sperm  candles,  each  burning  at  the  rate  of  120  grains 
per  hour.  One  hundred  parts  of  the  prepared  peat  therefore  furnish : — Of 
porous  charcoal  36,  uromoniacal  liquor  18.86,  thick  tar  containing  paraffine 
5.14,  and  gas  of  an  illuminating  power  of  seven  candles  40  parts. 

Dr.  Letheby  sums  up  his  report  in  these  terms  : — "  The  amount  6f  gas  is 
very  considerable,  (a  ton  of  the  material  furnishing  as  much  as  14,000  cubic 
feet  of  gas,)  and  although  the  illuminating  power  is  not  very  high,  yet  from 
the  fact  that  much  of  the  tar  and  paraffine  had  actually  been  rendered  gase- 
ous by  their  passage  through  a  red-hot  tube,  there  is  every  prospect  that 
they  might  be  still  further  decomposed,  and  converted  into  gases  of  high  illu- 
minating power.  The  gas,  when  purified  by  passing  through  an  alkaline 
mixture,  was  found  to  be  entirely  free  from  sulphur  ;  and  in  this  respect  it 
has  great  advantages  over  coal  gas,  for  the  products  of  its  combustion  are 
wholly  harmless  in  respect  of  their  action  on  inorganic  niatter,  such  as  books, 
drapery,  and  other  perishable  fabrics ;  in  its  use  as  fuel,  there  is  no  opaque 
smoke  evolved,  no  sulphurous  acid  is  set  free,  the  heat  is  quickly  raised  and 
quickly  difilused,  the  ashes  never  clinker  so  as  to  choke  the  bars  of  the  furnace j 
and  that  the  peat  does  not  contain  any  metallic  sulphuret  or  otl^er  substance 
that  is  likely  to  produce  spontaneous  combustion.  In  short,  it  fulfils  most  of 
the  conditions  which  are  mentioned  by  Dr.  Lyon  Playfair  and  Sir  H.  De  La 
Beche  in  their  report  as  to  the  requisites  for  a  good  fuel." 

The  Sheffield  steel-makers  cannot  now  get  a  proper  supply  of  Swedish  iron 
e\*en  at  £38  a  ton.  We  have  no  substitute  for  this-^ostly  material  in  our  pit 
eoal  iron  ;  but  we  have  a  remedy  in  the  employment  of  charred  peat.  Good 
British  ore,  smelted  with  peat  fuel,  would  moet  undoubtedly  rival  the  best 
productions  of  Sweden,  and  at  a  cost  which  puts  comparison  out  of  the  ques- 
tion. Mr.  Gwynne,  indeed,  boldly  asserts  that,  with  his  process  of  smelting, 
he  can  supply  iron  for  the  steel-makers  at  one-half  of  the  price  now  paid  to 
Swedish  houses. 

The  uniformity  in  the  character  of  the  iron  produced  by  the  peat  smelting 
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18  a  great  feature  ia  its  favor,  and  besides  this,  the  quality  of  the  metal  is 
fully  equal  to  what  bears  so  high  a  price  as  '^  charcoal  iron."  What  greater 
inducements  could  we  have  for  a  trial  of  the  peat  system  ? 

Mr.  Summerhill  of  Sheffield,  has  tried  charred  peat  in  his  charcoal  fires,  and 
he  fiods  that,  with  one  ton  of  the  charred  but  uncompressed  Flintshire  fuel,  he 
can  produce  upwards  of  2^  tons  of  '*  charcoal  iron.'*  This  iron  was  made 
into  tin-plate  material,  weight  for  weight ;  charcoal  from  peat  has  a  greater 
tendency  to  make  iron  **  burrow,"  in  comparison  with  the  common  system  of 
treatment,  and  the  product  is  extremely  well  suited  for  the  wire-drawer.  The 
blast  pressure  under  which  Mr.  Summerhill  worked  in  the  case  which  we  hare 
adduced,  was  2^  pounds.  If  we  have  so  excellent  a  smelting  material  lying 
in  abundance  before  us,  we  shall  have  ourselves  seriously  to  blame  if  we  neg- 
lect its  very  evident  application. — FracL  Mech,  Journal^  London. 


IBIPROVBD  STEERING  APPARATUS. 
Figure  1.  Figure  2. 


This  remarkably  neat  and  compact  steering  apparatus,  is  the  invention  of 
Capt.  Charles  F.  Brown,  of  Warren,  of  Rhode  Island,  who  has  taken  meas- 
ures to  secure  a  patent  for  the  same. 

Figure  1  is  an  elevation  of  the  apparatus,  and  figure  2  is  a  vertical  sectioD. 
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The  neatness  of  the  apparatus  is  observable  at  a  glance ;  it  combines'coin- 
pactness  with  the  great  power  of  the  screw  and  inclined-plane.  The  outside 
IS  composed  of  a  hollow  pillar,  B,  ^g.  1,  bolted  to  the  deck.  E  is  the  horizon- 
tal wheel,  with  its  handles,  G  G.  This  wheel  is  secured  on  a  stroDg  screw-rod 
F,  which  forms  its  axis.  It  passes  freely  through  the  collar  of  the  hollow 
pillar,  and  woi^s  into  a  thread  collar  in  a  hollow  tube  or  metal  cylinder,  J  J. 
This  cylinder  is  made  with  two  feathers,  H  H,.on  its  outside,  to  slide  in  two 
vertical  grooves  in  the  inside  of  the  pillar,  B,  to  guide  the  cylinder  J  J,  stead- 
ily up  and  down,  as  it  is  made  to  slide  thus  when  the  screw  is  turned  by  the 
wheel.  This  cylinder,  J  J,  has  two  spiral  flanges,  K  JK,  extending  on  each 
side  from  top  to  bottom,  on  the  interior,  O.  The  rudder  post  P,  has  a  metal 
top.  A,  firmly  secured  to  it,  and  made  of  a  somewhat  greater  diameter  than 
the  post  below.  This  head  of  the  rudder  post  has  two  spiral  grooves,  L  L, 
cut  around  it,  into  which  the  spiral  flanges,  E  K,  of  the  sliding  cylinder  fits. 
The  head,  A,  of  the  rudder  post  has  an  interior  hollow  part,  M,  represented 
by  the  dotted  lines,  in  which  the  screw-rod,  F,  turns,  but  does  not  touch. 
The  screw  acts  only  upon  the  thread  of  the  collar  of  the  sliding  cylinder,  J  J, 
raising  it  and  depressing  it,  as  the  wheel  is  turned,  and  when  it  is  raising  or 
falling,  the  flaqges,  K  K,  acting  in  the  grooves,  L  P,  of  the\head  of  the  rud- 
der posf:,  turns  it  with  great  power  to  steer  the  vessel.  On  fig.  1  there  is  a 
small  slit,  N,  at  the  bottom  of  the  hollow  pilW,  in  which  is  a  pointer 
F,  attached  to^  the  rudder  post,  which  turns  so  as  to  indicate  the  de- 
grees through  which  the  rudder  has  moved.  A  dial  can  be  secured  before 
it,  with  the  degrees  marked  out  on  it  This  is  a  very  beautiful  arrangement 
of  itself.  For  compactness  and  neatness,  we  have  seen, no  steering  apparatus, 
to  equal  it.  It  has  been  highly  approved  of  by  all  nautical  genuemen  who 
have  seen  it 

More  information  may  be  obtained  by  letters  post-paid,  addressed  to  Capt. 
Brown,  who  is  a  gentleman  of  great  mechanical  ingenuity. 


HOLYHOCK    PAPER. 

Jamsb  Nivkk,  £^eirf  Dunblane. — Patent  dated  November  10, 1864. 

Mr,  Niven  here  puts  forth  the  claims  of  one  of  the  many  plants  which  grow 
luxuriantly,  and  with  little  cultivation,  in  all  parts  of  the  British  islands,  as  a 
cheap  raw  material  in  substitution  of  the  rags  used  in  the  manufacture  of  pa- 
per. The  present  invention,  in  fact,  relates  to  the  application  or  employment 
and  use  of  the  plant  commonly  known  as  the  Hollyhock,  or  Rose-Mallow — 
that  is  to  say,  the  plant  which,  in  the  botanical  classification  of  Linnaeus,  is 
the  Althae  Rosea  Monodelphia  Polyandria,  and  is  comprehended  under  the 
natural  order  "  Malvaceie,''  or  of  plants  of  the  genera  "  Malva," — in  the  mao- 
ufacture  or  production  of  pulpy  material  from  which,  paper  is  to  be  made,  as 
well  as  in  the  manufacture  or  production  of  fibrous  materials  for  textile  pur 
poses.  The  invention,  ad  regards  both  these  uses,  applies  to  all  the  many 
varieties  of  the  hollyhock  plant,  or  the  order  "  Malvaceae,"  but  more  obviously 
and  particularly  to  the  ordinary  large  garden  hollyhock.  The  stems  of  such 
plants  furnish  large  quantities  of  lon^  fiber  of  great  tenacity,  which  fiber, 
when  duly  prepared,  is  most  excellently  suited  for  the  preparation  of  a  pow- 
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erfully  cohering  paper  pulp,  as  well  as  for  use  in  textile  manufactures.  Being 
a  perennial  rooted  plant,  the  roots  are  also  largely  available  for  the  produc" 
tion  of  strong  fiber.  In  adapting  the  stems  of  such  plants  to  the  mannfac* 
ture  or  production  of  paper  pulp,  the  plant  is  used  either  in  a  green  or  dried 
condition ;  it  is  preferred,  however,  to  operate  upon  the  stems  immediate]7» 
or  soon  after  the  plants  are  cut  or  pulled  in  the  ordinary  manner  of  gathering 
and  removing  such  plants.  When  the  stems  are  removed  from  the  earth, 
they  are  first  of  all  steeped  in  water  for  a  term  of  six  or  eight  days,  more  or 
less,  the  practical  duration  of  such  steeping  being  regulated  and  governed  by 
the  actual  resultant  effect  of  the  water ;  that  is  to  say,  the  steepi^^g  is  contin- 
ued until  the  pure  and  valuable  fiber  will  freely  separate  fisom  t  p-e  ligneous 
or  woody  portion  of  the  stems. 

At  this  stage  of  the  process  of  manufacture,  the  stems  under  treatment  are 
removed  from  the  water  or  *'  steep,''  and  they  are  then  submitted  to  the  ac- 
tion of  any  suitable  mechanical  arrangement  for  the  purpose  of  beating  or 
breaking  them  up.  This  breaking  up  may  be  effected  in  the  general  man- 
ner commonly  pursued  in  the  primary  breaking  of  the  flax  plant,  so  as  to 
disintegrate  the  fibers  and  break  off  the  woody  or  ligneous  portions  of  the 
stem.  It  is  not,  however,  essentially  necessary  to  remove  the  ligneous  por 
tions,  as  it  has  been  found  that  the  whole  of  the  stem  is  fitted  for  being  re- 
duced (o  a  pulp.  During,  or  subsequent  to  this  disintegrating  process,  the 
mucilaginous  or  gummy  matter,  with  whaterer  aqueous  matter  is  present  in 
the  stems,  is  washed  clear  away,  either  by  pure  water,  or  by  an  acduloua  solu- 
tion, or  by  any  other  economical  and  effective  cleansing  agent.  When  the 
stems  are  thus  fully  reduced  or  disintegrated,  the  ligneous  waste  portions  are 
removed,  and  the  resultant  fibrous  mass  is  spread  out  in  the  open  air,  where 
the  sun's  rays  can  act  upon  it  to  bleach  and  dry.  When  so  bleached  and 
dried,  the  fiber  may  be  stored  away  for  subsequent  use.  In  making  paper 
from  the  fiber  so  prepared,  the  fibrous  mass  is  bruised  ^r  broken  down  in  any 
suitable  mechanical  apparatus,  and  it  is  then  chopped  or  finely  divided  by 
any  suitable  cutting  instrument  The  reduced  mass  is  then  soaked  in  water, 
and  worked  up  or  macerated  in  the  usual  manner,  as  pursued  in  the  ordina|jr 
manufacture  of  paper  from  rags,  for  the  production  of  a  pulpy  mass  suitable 
for  the  use  of  the  paper- maker.  The  pulp  so  made  is  capable  of  being  used 
in  the  manufacture  of  paper,  either  alone  or  unmixed,  or  it  may  be  commin- 
gled with  other  materials  already  in  use  in  the  paper  manufacture.  When  the 
pulp  is  obtained,  the  subsequent  routine  of  its  manufacture  into  paper  is  simi- 
lar to  that  pursued  with  the  ordinary  rag  pulp,  or  it  may  be  varied  as  the 
properties  of  the  fiber  may  suggest 

In  the  application  of  the  hollyhock  stems  to  the  manufacture  of  textile  ma- 
terials, the  fibers  prepared  in  the  manner  just  described,  are  subsequently  treat- 
ed according  to  the  existing  textile  processes  ;  such  processes,  for  instance,  as 
are  adopted  in  the  flax  manufacture.  Being  strong  and  of  good  staple,  tbb 
fiber  is  particularly  well  suited  for  being  prepared,  spun,  and  woven  into 
cloth.  And  it  has  been  found,  that  the  roots  of  the  plants  are  al^  well  adapt- 
ed for  the  production  of  a  remarkably  strong  fiber.  Hence,  in'  manufactu- 
ring practice,  so  often  as  the  crop  of  plants  grown  for  the  purpose  requires 
renewal,  the  roots  are  to  be  taken  up  and  prepared  for  the  obtainment  of 
fiber,  both  for  the  manufacture  of  paper  and  for  textile  purposes.  When 
taken  from  the  ground,  the  roots  are  macerated  and  reduced,  and  the  farinace- 
ous matter  contained  in  them  being  removed,  the  resultant  fiber  is  employed 
in  the  manner  already  pointed  out,  but  more  particularly  for  the  manufacture 
of  paper. — FracL  Mech.  Journal,  London. 
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PATENT  GRANTED  JULT  12,  1855. 

FioumE  1. 


Thb  accompanying  engravings  are  views  of  improvements  in  Screw  Pro- 
pdlen^  invented  by  Uapt  Charles  F.  Brown,  of  Warren,  R.  L,  who  has  se- 
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cured  a  patent  for  ibe  same.  Figure  1  ?  a  perspective  view,  fibowing  tbe 
propeller,  rudder,  and  part  of  the  frame  of  a  vessel  at  the  stem.  Fig.  2  is  a 
horizontal  section  taken  through  the  axis  of  the  propeller.  The^same  letters 
of  reference  indicate  like  parts.  This  invention  relates  more  particularly^  to 
that  description  of  screw  propellers  which  has  its  blades  adjustable  in  the 
hub,  for  the  pjirpoee  of  altering  the  pitch  of  the  screw,  and  for  bringing  the 
blades  to  a  position  to  offer  no  material  resistance  to  the  progress  of  the  ves- 
sel when  under  sail.  Another  principle  of  the  improvement  consists  in  so 
operating  one  of  the  blades,  that,  when  brought  into  a  proper  position,  and 
the  revolutions  of  the  propreller  stopped,  it  will  act  as  a  rudder,  in  case  of 
the  vessel's  rudder  being  disabled,  and  it  will  therefore  serve  to  steer  the  ves- 
sel when  under  sail.  ^ 

A  A  is  the  framing  of  the  vessel,  in  which  are  the  bearings  of  the  propel* 
ler  shaft,  B.  C  is  a  hub  on  the  shaft ;  this  shaft  is  bored  from  the  front  end 
nearly  to  the  back  end — the  bored  part  extending  through  the  hub ;  in  this 
bore  is  fitted  a  rod,  a  5,  which  is  furnished  at  that  part  passing  through  the 
hub  with  a  rack,  d.  The  hub  is  also  bored  transversely,  to  receive  the  piv- 
ots, c  c\  of  the  propeller  blades,  D  D' ;  these  pivots  are  not  radial  to  the  hub, 
but  pass  through  it  at  equal  distances  from  the  axis  on  opposite  sides  to  iL 
Each  one  of  the  pivots  carries  a  small  toothed  pinion,  e  e,  gearing  into  the 
rack,  d,  on  the  rod,  a  b.    The  hub  is  solid  except  where  it  is  bored  to  receive 
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the  rod  and  the  pivots,  and  where  it  is  slotted  from  the  outside  to  the  center 
bore,  to  allow  the  pinions  to  be  inserted.  The  pinions  are  secured  to  the  piv- 
ots, and  the  pivots  are  confined  in  the  hub  by  the  pinions  or  by  other  suita- 
ble means.  If  the  rod,  a  6,  be  moved  longitudinally,  the  rack,  d,  turns  the 
pinions,  e  e,  and  by  this  means,  the  blades,  D  D,'  are  brought  to  any  positwn 
either  in  line  with  or  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  screw,  or  at  any  pitch  or  in- 
clination in  either  direction,  so  as  to  make  a  right  or  left  hand  screw ;  the 
pinions  are  geared  with  the  rack  so  as  to  make  each  blade  occupy  the  same 
position  in  relation  to  the  axis  of  the  shaft 

The  rod,  a  6,  is  moved  by  a  person  on  the  deck  of  the  vessel,  as  follows : 
A  vetrical  shaft,  F,  is  placed  in  suitable  bearings  near  one  side  of  the  propel- 
ler shaft — ^ifca  upper  end  reaching  above  the  deck  and  carrying  a  wheel,  G. 
Opposite  the  propeller  shaft  it  carries  a  toothed  pinion,/,  winch  gears  into  a 
rack,  g  ;  this  rack  is  attached  to  a  collar,  k  i,  which  fits  to,  but  is  capaple  of 
moving  longitudinally  on  the  propeller  shaft.  This  collar  is  prevented  from 
,  turning  on  the  shaft  by  flanges, y 7,  above  and  below  the  rack,  which  em- 
brace the  pinion  and  keep  the  rack  in  gear.  There  is  a  recess  in  the  collar, 
h  t,  which  divides  it  into  two  parte,  and  in  this  recess  is  fitted  another  collar, 
^,  fitting  to  the  shaft,  B,  so  as  to  be  capable  of  sliding  on  it,  but  this  collar 
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is  made  to  turn  with  the  shaft  by  a  pin,  m,  passing  through  it  and  the  shaft, 
and  through  the  rod,  a  & ;  a  slot  in  the  shaft  aljows  the  pin  to  move  longitu- 
dinal] j,  by  turning  the  wheel,  G,  the  pinion,/,  is  made  to  move  the  rack,  g, 
longitadinally ;  and  the  collar,  h  t,  moving  with  the  rack  actuates  the  col- 
lar, k,  while  the  pin,  m^  moving  with  the  said  collar,  actuates  the 
rod,  a  6,  and  causes  the  rack  to  turn  the  pinions,  e  e  ;  this  can  be  done  either 
while  the  propeller  is  revolving  or  while  it  is  stationary.  A  dial,  0,  is  placed 
upon  deck,  and  a  pointer,  p,  on  the  shaft.  F,  indicates  the  position  of  the 
blades.  This  is  seen  on  deck,  and  is  a  very  convenient  arrangement  for  set- 
ting the  blades. 

The  rod,  a  6,  so  far  as  it  has  been  described  in  its  relation  to  the  adjust- 
ment of  the  blades  of  the  propeller,  may  be  considered  a  single  rod,  but  for 
the  purpose  of  using  the  blade  of  the  propeller  as  a  rudder,  it  (the  rod)  is  di- 
vided longitudinally  into  the  two  parts,  ^  aud  b,  which  are  held  together  by 
a  screw-bolt,  n,  at  the  front  end  when  the  propeller  is  in  use.  The  part  a  of 
the  rod  carries  that  part  of  the  rack  which  gears  with  the  pinion,  which  is  on 
pivot  c  of  the  blade,  D,  and  the  part  b  carries  that  part  of  the  rack  gearing 
with  the  pinion  on  the  pivot  c,'  of  blade  D.'  The  blade,  D,i8  the  one  which 
is  intended  to  serve  for  a  rudder ;  and,  for  that  reason,  that  portion  a,  of  the 
rod  is  made  largejr  than  the  other,  and  for  another  reason,  viz.,  when  the  other 
blade  is  not  in  use,  it  is  necessary  for  the  pin,  m,  to  work  clear  of  the  other 
part,  6.  The  first  thing  to  be  done  to  use  the  blade,  D,  for  a  rudder,  is  to 
bring  the  said  blade,  D,  to  a  vertical  position  downwards,  and  this  is  done  by 
stopping  the  engine  in  a  proper  position.  The  blade,  D,'  is  then  secured  in 
its  place  above  the  other  one  by  a  set  screw,  q,  which  passes  through  the  shaft, 
B,  into  a  recess  in  the  part  6,  of  the  rod.  The  screw-bolt, »,  is  then  loosened 
from  that  part,  a,  of  the  rod,  which  is  thus  left  free  to  be  moved  independ- 
ently of  the  other  part,  6,  of  the  rod,  thus  enabling  one  of  the  bhides  to  be 
iised  for  a  rudder  in  an  emergency. 

The  superiority  of  this  mode  of  arranging  and  adjusting  the  blades,  oon- 
sista  chiefly  in  the  depth  of  bearing,  or  socket  obtained  for  the  pivots  of  the 
blades,  by  fitting  them  through  the  hub.  The  common  arrangement  is  to 
make  the  pivots,  e  c,  radial,  and  to  turn  them  by  bevel  gearing — that  is,  in 
arrangements  of  adjustable  blades ;  this  prevents  their  being  carried  through, 
and  requires  the  hub  to  be  hollow  to  receive  the  gearing.  This  arrangement 
is  thentfure  more  compact,  and  &r  stronger,  according  to  the  dimensions  of 
the  parts.  The  steering  improvement,  in  many  cases,  may  be  the  means  of 
saving  a  vessel,  as  in  a  case  hk^  the  Helena  Sloman. 


Thb  sixth  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Association  fob  the  Ad- 
TAvcEMsiiT  OF  EDUCATION  wiU  be  held  in  the  chapel  of  the  New -York  Uni 
varsity  on  the  28th,  (Tuesday,)  29th,  SOih,  and  31st  of  August,  1856.    The 
Introductory  Address  will  be  giV^n  by  Alexander  Dallas  Bache,  LL.D.,  the 
retiring  President, 

Princes'  Protean  Pen. — ^We  again  call  attention  to  this  new  pen.  It 
pleases  us  much.  We  seldom  sit  down  to  write  an  hour  at  a  time  without 
using  it     We  should  be  very  sorry  to  be  deprived  of  it. 

One  form  is  for  the  pocket,  and  another  is  for  the  desk.  The  former  may 
be  carried  in  the  pocket,  full  of  ink,  and  without  risk  to  a  white  veat 
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IMPROVED    ROAD    MEASURE. 

The  annexed  figures  represent  a  new  odometer  for  measuring  the  distance 
which  a  carriage  travels,  invented  by  F.  S.  Cobum,  of  Ipswich,  Maas^  ivho 
has  taken  measures  to  secure  a  patent 

Fig.  1  is  a  full  sized  edge  view  of  the  odometer.  Fig.  2  is  an  inside  view 
showing  the  toothed  wheels.  Fig.  3  is  a  view  of  the  odometer  weight,  E, 
and  iag.  4  is  the  dial  of  the  odometer.  This  small  instrument  may  be  at- 
tached to  a  carriage  in  fiflteen  minutes.  A  cover  shdes  over  the  dial,  which 
cannot  be  opened  without  a  key.  It  is  made  to  turn  with  the  hub  of  the 
carriage.  The  cost  is  trifling,  and  the  manufacture  may  be  a  source  of  con- 
siderable profit  to  the  mechanic,  and  a  great  security  to  the  keepers  of  stables 
and  others.  In  the  inside  of  this  odometer,  wlych  is  a  small  box,  the  weight, 
E,  is  suspended  on  a  stud  or  small  shaft,  and  it  will  be  observed  that  it 
always  hangs  perpendicularly  while  the  odometer  revolves  with  the  axle. 
Upon  this  principle  of  action  the  whole  of  the  wheels  are  operated.  On  the 
small  stud  on  which  £  is  hung,  is  the  ratchet  wheel  in  ^g.  3,  into  which  the 
ratchet,  F,  takes,  which  moves  one  notch  every  revolution,  but  the  ratchet,  F, 
by  passing  over  the  teeth  of  the  small  wheel,  fig.  8,  when  the  carriage  is 
backing,  Slows  the  weight  to  move  freely,  and  consequently  there  is  no  reg- 
istering.  The  motion  imparted  in  one  direction  by  the  weight  to  the  shaft, 
G,  moves  the  wheel,  H,  fig.  2,  one  tooth  every  revolution  of.  the  odometer, 
and  every  revolution  of  wheel,  H,  moves  the  wheel,  I,  (which  should  l^  set 
with  its  ratchet  in  a  contrary  direction,)  one  tooth,  and  this  wheel,  I,  moves 
the  one,  J,  which  is  the  dial  plate,  and  an  opening  in  the  case»  fig.  4,  shows 
it  with  the  miles  marked  out.  The  dial  is  divided  so  as  to  be  applied  to 
wheels  of  difi*erent  sizes.  This  odometer  is  small  and  neat ;  the  figures  rep- 
resent one  of  full  size  which  has  been  used  repeatedly.    It  will  be  observed 
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that  th#  wheels  are  simply  moved  on  the  clock-work  principle  of  gearing  to 
reduce  the  revolutions  from  the  first  to  the  last,  which  registers  the  miles; 
the  whole  operations  being  dependent  upon  the  suspended  balance  weight  E. 
The  instrument  is  neat  and  simple,  and  is  very  convenient    There  are  but 


few  persons  who  go  out  with  a  carnage  but  would  like  to  be  able  to  tell  the 
distance  they  have  traveled  when  Uiey  return,  and  yet  there  is  no  way  of 
doing  this  but  by  such  an  instrument  With  turning  to  the  one  side  and 
the  other  on  a  road — turning  out  and  turning  in  on  the  track — the  mile 
atones  are  no  guides  for  indicating  the  distance  traveled ;  the  odometer  alone 
is  the  true  tell-tale.  An  odometer  is  the  same  as  the  tell-tale  on  the  steam- 
engine,  without  which  no  steamship  navigates  the  ocean.  We  hope  such  in- 
strumenta  will  soon  come  into  more  general  use. 

More  information  about  this  one  may  be  obtaiiM  by  letter  addressed  to 
Mr.  Cobura  at  Ipswich. 


AMEBICAW    PATENTS. 

GwifKNit's  Ckhtrifuoal  Pump  forBaising  Sunk  Ships. — ^The  following 
letter  from  the  owners  of  a  ship  sunk  in  the  Missouri  is  ^ood  practical  testi- 
jnony  to  the  value  of  this  pump  for  the  heavy  work  of  raismg  vessels :  "  The 
IroDtoD  struck  a  large  submerged  rock  on  the  Missouri  river,  eighty-five  miles 
above  St  Louis,  last  month,  and  filled  in  about  forty  minutes,  and  sunk  in 
about  ten  feet  water.  She  was  somewhat  listed,  and  one  guard  and  part  of 
her  deck  was  just  out  of  water,  while  the  other  guard  had  some  three  or  four 
feet  of  water  over  it  We  sent  one  of  our  steam  diving-bell  boats  (the  ^Sub' 
marine.  No.  6,)  to  the  wreck,  where  she  arrived  on  Sunday,  at  dark.  The 
next  morning,  while  part  of  her  crew  were  adjusting  the  suction-hose,  (twen- 
ty-one inches  in  diameter,)  our  carpenters  curbed  off  the  hatches,  and  by  10 
o^clock  A.  M.,  steam  being  up,  we  started  the  pump,  and  in  lets  than  ten 
minutes  the  water  was  so  low  that  the  suction-pipe  took  air,  the  water  being 
only  seven  or  eight  inches  deep  on  her  floor  timbers.    The  pump  kept  the 
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water  down  until  the  carpenters  succeeded  in  bulk-heading  or  partitioning 
off  the  break  in  her  hull,  and  before  dark  the  Ironton  was  safely  floating. 
Steam  was  raised  on  her,  and  she  was  brought  down  to  this  city,  where  she 
has  been  docked.  The  pumping  engine  used  on  this  occasion  was  one  of 
your  pattern,  called  B.  No.  3  ;  and  some  idea  of  its  power  may  be  inferred 
from  the  fact,  that  we  did  not  stop  the  break  at  all  in  her  hull  before  we 
pumped  the  water  out  of  her.  The  dock  showed  the  damage  to  be  crushing 
in  her  larboard  knuckle  for  twenty  feet  The  planks  were  completely  shat- 
tered for  this  distance,  and  about  thirty  inches  in  width  ;  and  every  timber, 
fiittock,  and  her  knuckle  kelson  in  this  space,  were  broken  in.  The  tonna^ 
of  the  Ironton  is  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  tons,  We  estimated  the  dia- 
charge  of  the  pump  at  about  fire  hundred  barrels  per  minute.  The  stream 
from  it  was  ten  inches  deep,  thirty-four  inches  wide,  and  ran  at  the  rate  of 
ten  miles  per  hour,  as  we  ascertained  by  a  light  paddle-wheel  made  for  the 
purpose. — ^Eadb  &  Nelson." 

Machine-made  Watches. — Some  five  years  since,  Messrs.  Howard  &  Da- 
vis, in  connection  with  Mr.  A.  L.  Dennison,  commenced  a  branch  of  this  bus- 
iness in  Roxbury,  and  though  the  most  serious  obstacles  were  in  the  way, 
they  have  persevered,  slowly  gaining  knowledge  by  experience,  and  slowly 
attaining  the  object  of  their  desires.  The  want  of  machinery,  and  the  inex- 
perience of  laborers,  have  been  great  drawbacks ;  but  they  have  gradually 
overcome  these,  and  have  now  every  convenience  for  the  successful  prosecu- 
tion of  their  business.  Their  establishment  in  Roxbury  wassofurrouoded  by 
dusty  localities,  that  it  was  found  impossible  to  obtain  perfection  in  works 
which  were  liable  to  this  inconvenience,  and  a  location  for  a  building  was 
therefore  selected  in  Waltham,  which  is  most  admirably  adapted  to  the  pur- 
pose. The  building,  occupying  a  third  of  an  acre,  is  a  curiosity  in  itself,  for 
it  is  the  first  structure  erected  in  this  vicinity  of  the  "  gravel  wall,"  or  "  con- 
crete material,"  which  ha|[^een  brought  to  public  notice  by  Mr.  0.  S.  Fow- 
ler. The  concrete  consists  simply  of  limstones  and  sand,  mixed  as  we  do  mor- 
tar, and  then,  by  a  simple  process,  piled  up  in  layers,  which  becomes  hard, 
and  in  the  lapse  of  y^ars  is  as  solid  as  stone.  The  building,  thus  constructed 
at  an  expense  of  one-third  of  what  it  would  cost  to  erect  a  brick  edifice,  and 
which  is  comparatively  fire-proof^  has  stood  the  cold  of  the  present  severe 
winter,  and  established,  beyond  a  doubt,  its  adaptability  to  ordinary  uses. 
The  manufactory  at  Waltham  is  a  two-story  building,  built  in  the  form  of  a 
square.  Mr.  Dennison,  assisted  by  Mr.  ^tratton,  superintends  the  works,  and 
a  twelve-horse  engine  furnishes  the  motive  power  for  the  machinery,  heats 
the  entire  building,  and  carries  from  the  river  water  into  the  reservoir,  which 
supplies  every  part  of  the  building  with  water.  The  different  departments 
are  separated,  andeach  gang  of  mechanics  has  a  dbtinct  portion  of  the  watch 
to  manufacture.  In  one  room  the  plate  is  cut,  in  another  the  jewels  are  re- 
duced to  a  proper  size,  while  the  second  hands,  minute  hands,  the  jewel 
screws,  the  wheels,  the  springs,  the  cases,  the  engraving,  and  the  polishing,  re> 
quire  each  a  distinct  process,  in  which  different  classes  of  operatives  are  en- 
gaged. The  operatives  number  at  present  about  fifty,  a  quarter  of  whom  are 
females,  who  are  found  well  adapted  to  the  business,  and  it  is  a  fact  worthy  of 
note,  that  these  American  watches  are  the  product  of  American  operatives. 
In  Lode,  and  other  Swiss  towns,  where  watches  are  made,  the  parts  are  man- 
ufactured in  the  cottages  of  the  workmen,  and  are  then  carried  to  head-quar- 
ters, and  put  together ;  little  machinery  is  used  ;  here  under  one  roof  the  watch 
is  completed,  by  the  aid  of  machinery,  and  less  skilful  hands.  In  a  few 
months,  when  under  full  blast,  at  the  strike  of  each  hour,  it  is  expected  that 
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a  watch  will  be  finished,  that  is,  twelve  per  day.  The  cost,  of  course  depends 
upon  the  style  of  the  cases ;  those  in  gold  will  range,  at  retail,  from  75  to 
100  dols.,  and  those  in  silver,  from  80  to  40  dob.  The  Company  intend 
manafacturing  large  quantities  of  watches  of  the  hunting  style.  Parts  of 
watches,  screws,  hands,  wheels,  are  also  neatly  put  up  on  cards,  and  are 
mnch  sotight  after  by  the  trade. 

Ths  "  London"  Looomotitb  above  Niagara. — ^The  great  subject  of  con- 
veraation  in  the.West  just  now,  is  the  passage  of  the  "  Ix)ndon*'  locomotive 
over  the  gorge  of  Niagara,  and  the  name  of  the  great  metropolis  was  never 
ia  prouder  remembrance  than  when  borne,  as  now  upon  the  fabric  that  testi- 
fied almost  man's  highest  excellence  in  bold  art.  The  bridge  settled  just 
half  an  inch  when  the  locomotive  was  at  the  center,  for  the  brave  men  who 
controlled  the  starting  bar  paused  in  the  very  mid-river.  Thus  arriving  at  the 
line  where  the  state  and  the  colony  meet,  the  flags  of  the  two  nations  were 
waved,  the  scarlet  and  the  blue  fluttering  in  the  exultation  of  those  who  there 
did  homage  to  the  blended  sovereignty.  The  bridge  is  built  so  that  it  rises 
arch-like  in  the  center.  The  deflection  was  no  greater  than  was  anticipated. 
There  are  two  tracks — ^indeed,  three,  on  the  bridge ;  the  4-8 J  of  the  New- 
York  Central,  the  five  feet  of  the  Great  Western,  and  by  a  fifth  rail  the 
New- York  and  Erie  {continued  by  the  Canandaigua  road)  also  can  transport 
freight  ot  humanity  over.  There  were  six-  passengers  or  persons  on  this 
boldest  of  all  locomotives,  and  by  admeasure  of  justice  seldom  wrought  out 
in  bold  enterprises,  all  were  represented,  as  well  the  man  who  furnishedHhe 
means  as  he  who  produced  the  skill  necessary.  There  is  a  good  omen  in  the 
fwdf  that  the  crossing  was  first  done  from  the  Canada  side  over  to  the  Ameri- 
can, the  sons  of  St.  George  will  feel  justified  at  grouping  the  two  recol- 
lections, that)  as  an  English  steamer  first  made  regular  communication  across 
the  sea,- it  was  an  English  locomotive  that  has  first  made  this  thrilling  transit 
over  the  Gulf.  Far  away  beneath,  so  far  that  the  heavy  wave  scarce  shows 
its  swelling,  rushed  the  Niagara,  and  the  shrill  shriek  of  triumph  the  ^*  Lon- 
don'' sent  forth  as  it  passed  over  the  chasm  was  heard  beyond  the  cataract 
itself. 

« 

Thb  AmsioAN  Paper  Manxtfaotuiih. — ^There  are  in  the  United  States 
150  paper  mills  in  actual  operation,  having  3000  engines,  and  producing  in 
the  year  270,000,000  pounds  of  paper,  which  is  worth  at  10  cents  per  pound, 
♦27,000,000  dollars.  To  produce  this  quantity  of  paper  405,000,000  pounds 
of  rags  are  required,  1^  pounds  of  rags  being  necessary  to  make  one  pound  of 
paper.  The  value  of  these  rags  at  4  cents  per  pound  is  16,200,000  dollars, 
'fhecost  of  labor  is  If  cent  upon  each  pound  of  paper  manufactured,  and  is 
therefore  8,375,000  dollars.  The  cost  of  labor  and  rags  united,  is  19,575,000 
dollars  a  year.  The  cost  of  manufacturing,  aside  from  labor  and  rags,  is 
4,050,000  dollars,  which  makes  the  total  cost  23,625,000  dollars  of  manufac- 
tnring  paper,  worth  27,000,000  dollars.  We  import  rags  for  this  manufacture 
from  26  dififerent  countries,  and  the  amount  in  1858  was  22,766,000  lbs.,  worth 
982,837  dollars.  Italy  is  the  greatest  source  of  supply,  being  more  than 
ODe-fifth  of  the  whole  amount,  but  the  supply  has  been  gradually  falling  off 
every  year.  From  England  we  imported  2,666,005  pounds  in  1853.  The 
coat'of  imported  rags  has  been  as  follows: — 1 850, "S  61-100  cents;  1851, 
3  46-1 00 cents;  1852,3  42-100  cents;  1853,3  46-100  cents.  The  consump- 
tion of  paper  in  the  United  States  is  equal  to  that  of  England  and  France 
together. — Boston  Po8t. 
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Protection  of  thb  Westminsteb  Palace  from  LieHTNiKa. — ^The  Par- 
liamentary estimates  for  the  year  ooatain  a  charge  of  £2314  for  securing  the 
new  houses  of  Parliament  from  lightning,  backed  by  a  very  able  report  on 
the  subject  by  Sir  W.  Snow  Harris.  That  great  authority  on  this  import- 
ant subject  very  clearly  and  properly  exposes  the  popular  error  of  attributing 
an  attractive  power  to  lightning-rods.  It  is  proved  by  a  most  extensive  in* 
duction  of  facta,  and  a  large  generalization  in  the  application  of  metallic  con- 
ductors, that  metallic  substances  have  not  exclusively  in  themselves  any  more 
attractive  influence  for  the  agency  of  lightning  than  other  kinds  of  common 
matter;  but  that,  on  the  contrary, by  con6ning  and  restraining  the  electrical 
discharge  within  a  very  narrow  limit,  the  application  of  a  small  rod,  or  wire 
of  metal  to  a  given  portion  of  a  building  is  in  reality  highly  objectionable. 
Besides,  the  application  of  an  ordinary  lightning-rod  is  of  a  very  partial  char- 
acter. It  has  small  electrical  capacity,  and  is  very  often  knocked  to  pieces  by 
heavy  discharges  of  lightning.  Last  June,  Ealing  church  was  struck  by  light- 
ning ;  the  small  conductor  attached  to  the  tower  was  partially  fused,  and 
damage  ensued.  So  again,  in  July,  a  church  at  Astbury  was  struck,  and 
the  small  conductor  fused  in  several  places,  the  discharge  dividing  on  the 
body  of  the  church,  and  displacing  and  shivering  several  stones.  *  In  Her 
Majesty's  navy,  conductors  of  this  description  have  been  repeatedly  knocked 
in, pieces  by  lightning. 

To  secure  such  a  building  as  the  new  palace  at  Westminster  against  light- 
ning. Sir  Snow  Harris  considers  it  requisite  to  complete  the  general  conduct^ 
ibility  of  the  whole  mass,  and  so  bring  it  into  that  passive  or  non-resisting 
state  which  it  would  assume  in  respect  of  the  electrical  discharge,  supposing 
the  whole  were  a  complete  mass  of  metal.  By  this  means  a  discharge  of 
lightning,  in  striking  upon  any  given  point  of  the  building,  would  have, 
through  die  instrumentality  of  capacious  electrical  conductors,  unlimited  room 
for  (expansion  upon  the  surface  of  the  earth  in  all'directions,  to  which,  by  a  law 
of  nature,  the  discharge  is  determined.  In  fact,  what  is  called  lightning  is 
the  evidence  of  some  occult  power  of  nature,  forcing  a  path  through  substan- 
ces which  offer  greater  or  less  resistance  to  its  progress ;  such,  among  the 
former,  as  atmospheric  air,  vitreous  and  resinous  bodies,  dry  vegetable  sub* 
stances,  and  such  like.  In  the  case  of  such  bodies,  a  powerful  evolution  of 
light  and  heat  attends  its  course,  together  with  irresistible  expansive  and  dis- 
ruptive force,  by  which  the  most  solid  and  compact  structures  are  rent  asun- 
der ;  whereas,  in  finding  a  path  through  substances  which  offer  comparatively 
little  resistance  to  its  course,  this  explosive  form  of  action,  which  we  call 
lightning,  becomes  transformed  into  a  harmless  and  unseen  current  Hence 
the  great  protective  influence  of  a  capacious  and  general  system  of  conduc- 
tion, such  as  that  just  adverted  to,  which  does  not  restrict  the  discharge  to  a 
given  partial  and  narrow  path,  but  is  so  circumstanced  that  lightning,  strik- 
ing anywhere  upon  buildings,  oannot  enter  upon  any  circuit,  of  which  the 
large  capacious  lines  of  conduction  do  not  form  a  part. 

MiLia' Htdrostatio  Railway  Braks. — The  Shrewsbury  and  Hereford 
Railway  has  just  been  the  scene  of  an  interesting  trial  of  this  invention  under 
the  auspices  of  several  eminent  railway  authorities  and  men  of  science.  The 
testing  train  left  the  Shrewsbury  station  at  12.30,  arrived  at  the  city  at  2.40 
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stopping  at  the  usual  stations  on  its  way.    The  patent  break  alone  was  used 
during  the  journey,  and  upon  the  arrival  of  the  train  at  this  station,  a  num- 
ber of  experiments  were  tried  upon  difierent  portions  of  railway,  princi- 
pally to  ascertain  the  distance  and  time  in  which  a  train  could  be  arrest- 
ed.    Notwithstanding  the  usual  drawbacks  to  working  all  new  inventions, 
the  train  was  easily  stopped,  when  going  forty  miles  per  hour,  in  300  yards, 
the  usual  distance  with  the  ordinary  bribes  being  about  1750  yards.   Colonel 
Kennedy  and  other  gentlemen,  who  tried  these  tests,  expressed  a  strong  opin- 
ion that,  with  the  slight  enlargement  of  the  tender  cyhnder,  pointed  out  by 
Mr.  Miles,  a  train  would  be  stopped  with  ease  in  three  yards  to  the  mile ;  . 
that  is  to  say,  a  train  going  forty  miles  an  hour  would  stop  in  120  yards. 
The  experimental  train  left  this  city,  with  the  usual  mails  and  passengers,  at 
6.45,  and  arrived  at  Shrewsbury  at  9.15,  using  the  patent  brake  during  its 
course,  still  proving  itself  most  effective.     The  brakes  themselves  are  upon 
the  usual  principle,  but  are  placed  upon  every  carriage,  instead  of  on  one  or 
two  only.    A  cylinder  is  fixed  under  the  carriage,  4|-  inches  diameter  and  3 
inches  stroke  ;  'and  in  this  cylinder  is  fitted  a  solid  piston,  the  rod  of  which  is 
attached  to  the  lever  of  the  brake.  Into  each  side  of  the  cylinder  is  screwed  an 
iron  tube,  one  inch  in  diameter,  and  terminating,  at  each  end  of  the  carriage 
with  a  joint  of  a  novel  character.  When  the  carriages  are  connected,  the  tubes 
are  made  continuous  by  inserting  into  these  joints  a  fiexible  tube  between  each 
ettriage ;  and  when  the  engine  is  attached  to  the  train,  thatis  also  connected 
by  a  flexible  tube,  leading  into  tubes  fixed  in  the  bottom  of  the  tender,  which 
tubes  are  merely  for  the  purpose  of  reducing  the  temperature  of  the  water 
used  in  applying  the  brakes.    The  boiler  is  fitted  with  a  stop-cock  near  the 
starting  lever,  and  from  this  cock  is  a  tube  connected  to  the  tubes  in  the 
tender.     When  a  train  is  made  up,  and  the  engine  attached,  a  cock  inside 
the  tender  is  opened,  and  the  tubes  throughout  the  train  are  allowed  to  fill 
themselves  with  water  ;  water  being  only  compressable  to  the  extent  of  one 
inch  in  16,000,  is  always  ready  to  be  acted  upon  at  the  moment    At  the 
present  day,  locomotives  are  worked  at  a  pressure  of  from  100  to  150  lbs., 
per  square  inch  ;  but  for  example's  sake,  we  will  take  the  lowest  figure,  there- 
fore, with  the  cylinders  before  described,  a  power  of  1500  lbs.  is  given  to  each 
brake,  no  matter  what  may  be  the  number  of  carriages  in  the  train.     The 
cylinder  to  work  the  tender  brake  is  4^  inches  diameter,  with  a  6  inch  stroke 
and  giv«  a  force  of  3000  lbs.    The  mode  of  bringing  the  brakes  into  use  is 
this :  The  engine  driver  shuts  off  his  steam,  opens  the  cock  named  in  boiler, 
and  in  one  second,  the  whole  of  the  brakes  are  on  the  wheels,  and  are  taken 
off  by  the  driver  shutting  the  cock  in  the  boiler,  and  opening  the  one  in  the 
tender. 

Scott's  Elastic  Action  Three- Wheel  Brougham. — Mr.  Michael  Scott, 
C.  E.,  who  has  deVoted  considerable  attention  to  the  perfecting  of  the  details 
of  vehicular  contrivances — more  especially  the  parts  relating  to  the  springs 
and  hearings — ^has  submitted  to  us  a  plan  of  "three-wheel  Brougham,"  of 
reiy  suggestive  character.  This  carriage  is  designed  for  affording  superior 
fii^ity  of  motion,  with  ease  and  accommodation  to  the  occupants,  and  means 
oi  resisting  the  wear  and  tear  of  traffic.  It  has  two  wheels  behind,  and  a 
single  central  wheel  in  front,  as  high  or  even  higher  than  the  hind  pair.  .This 
lightens  the  draught  and  simplifies  the  under  frame-work;  The  driver's  seat 
occupies  the  place  usually  assigned  to  the  rumble,  directly  over  the  hind 
wheels,  so  that  the  reins  stretch  over  the  body  ctf  the  carriage,  as  in  the  Han- 
som.   This  obviously  leaves  the  front  view  quite  open  and  free.    In  arrang- 
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ing  the  details  of  the  bearing  actions,  Mr.  Scott  uses  a  <' semi-circular  spring'' 
the  extreme  end  of  which,  together  with  the  spring  Mocks,  are  wholly  dis- 
connected— ^producing  great  elasticity.  His  '*•  elastic  nave,  is  also  a  further 
means  of  obtaining  an  easy  action.  The  mortice  beds,  or  the  portions  on 
which  the  inserted  wooden  spoke  ends  bear,  are  cushioned  with  India-rubber. 
India-rubber  is  also  used  for  encircling  the  felloes  of  the  wheel,  either  in  stripe 
as  an  independent  tyre,  or  in  small  blocks  or  cushions  between  the  wooden 
felloe  and  the  ordinary  metal  tyre.  The  inventor  has  contrived  to  eiasticate 
various  other  rigid  parts  of  the  carriage,  even  the  axle  itself,  as  well  as  the 
shoes  of  the  horses. 

The  French  Beet  Suga.r  Manufacture. — ^There  are  now  at  work  in 
France  208  beet  sugar  manufactories,  being  fewer  by  95  than  were  in  opera- 
tion last  year  at  the  same  time.  The  quantity  of  sugar  manufactured,  including 
7,870,605  kilogrammes,  lying  over  since  1854,  was  43,229,798  kilogrammes, 
or  80,921,840  less  than  last  season;  and  that  sold  for  consumption,  or  de- 
posited in  the  Government  bonded  stores,  39,659,690  kilogrammes,  being  a 
falling  off  of  23,591,862  kilogrammes. 

Purifying  Rancid  Oil. — ^It  has  recently  been  discovered  in  France,  that 
nitric  ether,  commonly  known  as  "•  spirits  of  nitre,"  has  a  powerful  effect  in 
clearing  and  deodorizing  impure  oils.  A  small  quantity  mixed  with  the  crude 
oil  carries  off  all  the  disagreeable  odor,  whilst,  by  subsequently  warming  the 
oil  so  treated,  the  spirituous  ingredient  is  renewed,  and  the  oil  becomes  sweet 
and  limpid.  A  few  drops  of  nitric  ether  added  to  the  contents  of  an  oil  botr 
tie,  will  act  as  a  constant  preventive  to  rancidity. 

Logan's  Portable  Winch  for  Shipbuilders. — ^This  winch  is  constructed 
so  that  it  can  be  fixed  in  any  position,  and  may  be  adjusted  with  facility  to 
the  work  to  be  performed.  To  this  end  the  winch  is  formed  with  a  sole  plate 
of  malleable  iron,  and  is  fitted  upon  an  under  sole  plate,  upon  which  it  turns 
by  means  of  a  swivel  joint.  The  under  sole  plate  is  formed  with  clamps,  or 
bent  ends,  by  which  it  can  be  hun^  upon  any  fixture,  as  the  frames,  plates, 
orother  part  of  a  ship,  or  of  a  boiler,  or  other  structure.  >The  whole  appa* 
ratus  can  be  carried  by  one  man,  and  can  be  moved  along  tlie  plates,  or  other 
part  on  which  it  is  hung,  at  pleasure.  The  two  sole  plates  are  formed  with 
regularly  pitched  holes,  arranged  so  that  those  in  one  plate  may  be  brought 
fairiy  opposite  to  those  in  the  other.  Thus,  on  the  winch  being  adjusted,  it 
can  be  fixed  in  position  by  meani^  of  pins  passed  through  the  holes  in  the  two 
plates.  This  apparatus  will  be  of  great  utility  in  the  construction  of  iron 
ships,  boilers,  and  all  other  structures  in  which  heavy  weights  have  to  be- 
lifted  and  moved  about.  Thus  the  winch  can  always  be  conveniently  placed, 
and  the  tackle  can  be  fixed  immediately  over  the  plate,  frame,  or  other  arti- 
cle to  be  lifted,  whilst  it  is  immaterial  in  what  position  the  winch  is  fixed,  as 
the  swivel  joint  arrangement  gives  it  the  power  of  accurately  adjusting  itself 
to  the  work  it  has  to  perform. 

LoooMOTivB  ExPENSKS  AND  STATISTICS. — ^The  totsl  cost  of  locomotive 
power,  including  repairs,  on  the  Caledonian  Railway,  is  8d.  per  train  mile,  and 
including  the  working  repairs  of  waggon  and  carriage  stock,  10-08d.  per  train 
mile.  The  average  number  of  engines  in  steam  during  the  past  half-year  has 
been  90,  and  the  number  of  train  miles  run,  8,632  per  day.  The  average 
number  of  engines  in  working  order  has  been  118,  repairing  20,  and  renew- 
ing 7,  together  146.  The  passenger  trains  averaged  7-19  carriages,  and  the 
goods  trains  22-66  waggons. 
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Sabbath  Moknino  Rbadikgs  on  thb  Old  TsOTAMBirr.    Book  of  Lbvitious.    By  Rev. 
John  CmociNG.    BoatoQ :  John  P.  Jewett  &  Co.     1855. 

OvR  readers  know  the  high  estimate  with  which  we  reg;ard  the  works  of  this  learned 
divine.  Tb»  volume  before  ns  is  not  exceeded  in  its  interest  bj  any  of  its  predecessors. 
It  is  jost  the  thing  for  Sunday-school  teachers  and  Bible  classes. 


Sabbath  Evbnino  Rbaodigb  on  thb  New  TESTAirisiiT. .  St  Lukb.    By  the  same. 

This  is  a  full,  plain,  practical  eznosition  of  the  Gospel,  as  the  former  volumes  we  have 
descrtbed  are  of  the  Peota^euch.  No  Sabbath-school  teacher  should  be  without  it.  It 
is  also  ju!*t  what  is  wanted  in  our  **  mutual  chusses^"  which,  by  the  way,  ought  to  be  mul- 
tipUed  a  hundred  fold. 

ihese  books  are  for  sale  by  Jeweit  (fe  Proctor,  Cincinnati ;  and  Sheldon,  Lamport  4( 
Blakeman,  New>Tork. 


Thb  Nbw-Tobk  Quabtbelt.    July,  186^.    Jas.  G.  Reed,  Publisher. 

Wb  seldom  see  this  work,  but  what  we  have  seen  gives  us  a  desire  to  eee  more.  The 
articles  in  thif  number  are  well  written,  judicious^  instructive  and  entertaining.  What 
more  is  to  be  desired  I  We  commend  it  to  the  reading  community  as  one  which  they 
should  sustain  for  their  own  sakes.  It  is  devoted  to  Science,  Philosophy,  Literature  and 
the  interests  of  our  united  couotry,  and  is  recommended  by  the  most  eminent  literaiy 
gentlemen  of  New- York.    Terms,  $3  a  year;  4  copies,  i\0. 


HiBPXEs'  New  Momthlt  foe  August 

Is  OD  our  table,  in  aoticipation  of  its  issue,  and  is  elegantly  executed  and  numerously 
iUDstrated.    The  topics  are  of  unusual  interest. 


DoBsncKS.    What  he  saya    By  Philanobb  Dobsticks^  P.  B.    New- York :  Edward 
livermore.    1865. 

This  repuUication  of  newspaper  articles  "  claims  nothing,**  says  the  "  manufacturer," 
and  "  amounts  to  nothing ;"  **  some  are  bad,  some  are  worse.''  The  author  is  esseotially 
correct^  though  there  are  now  and  then  genuine  scintillations  of  wit,  and  many  good 
strikes  of  true  humor.    But  like  '*  Hodge's  razors,  it  was  made  to  sell." 


Pdthah's  Monthly  fob  August. 

Tkib  is  a  very  good  number.  The  contents  are  as  follows :  Turkish  Wars  of  Former 
Timet,  My  Lost  Youth,  The  Bell  Tower,  Unknown  Tongues,  (The  Language  of  Animals,) 
About  Babief,  Life  amon^  the  Mormons,  The  River  Fisheries  of  North  America,  (The 
Artificial  Propagation  of  Fish,) 'Cape  Cod,  First  Friendship,  Living  in  the  Country,  Sir 
John  Suckling,  Twice  Married,  (Continued,)  The  Armies  of  Europe,  Editorial  Notes,  etc^ 
etc,  American  Literature  and  Reprints.    Diz  A  Edwards,  Publishers^  10  Park  Place. 


Household  Woeds  foe  August,  by  the  same  publishers, 
Is  jost  what  is  wanted  for  an  after-dinner  book. 


Thb  Emiokbbbokbe 

Is  also  on  our  table ;  an  old  Mend  to  whose  cidls  we  have  not  been  accustomed  of  latf. 
We  greet  him  as  a  highly  esteemed  and  well-established  friend,  of  high  literary  merit, 
and  well  deserving  a  prominent  place  among  the  standard  literary  works  of  the  day. 
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It  ifl  edited  etill  by  the  able  and  popular  writer,  Louib  Gaylord  Clark.    Wbliabed  bj 
Samuel  Hueston,  848  Broadway. 


NEW    HUSIO. 

WiL  Hall  &  Son  hav^an  unusual  proportion  of  pieces  of  a  higb  order  in  their  lale 
issues.    Among  the  songs  that  we  have  especially  noticed,  are 

SwjEKT  Katjb  of  Norton  Yalv.    By  Gso.  Sihfson. 

Thi  mudc  is  very  sweet,  and  the  words  by  Edward  Fanner  as  good  as  they  can  be, 
coming  from  a  lover  who  has  lost  his  heart. 

OoKB  Hastk  thes  Hohje.    Ballad  by  A.  C.  FAaNHAic 

Hu&io  not  vety  unlike  the  former  in  its  general  character,  and  equally  good. 

I  Want  a  Wife;  or,  tb*  Baoecklob's  Invitation.    Melody  by  Wallace,  adapted  to 
words  of  Olarence  Bawlings  by  ChasL  Jarvis. 

Why  is  it  that  bachelors  cant  write  their  own  words^  but  have  to  go  to  spinsters  Ibr 
this  service  in  such  circumstances  f 

Hopa  ON,  HOPS  BWB.    By  Ohas.  Jabvis,  to  words  of  L.  W.  Gleoo. 
A  VBBT  pretty  song,  with  a  very  pretty  little  chorus  to  it 


AiroNO  the  instrumental  pieces  are 

Mabia  Polka  Mazurka.  By  Joseph  Abohbb.  Very  fine.  And  Metkb  Polka,  fan- 
tasie,  by  Leopold  db  Meter.  Quite  as  good  in  its  way ;  and  both  quite  easy  far  those 
of  only  tolerable  skill  on  the  piano-forte. 


List  of  Patents  Issued 

FROM  JUNE  5,  1855,  TO  JULY  8,  1856. 


Wm.  At*ani80D,  of  iPhiladelpbia,  iiDproveniont 
in  sand-paper  cutting  machines. 

£.  Allen,  Woxcester,  ImproTement  in  fire  arms. 

A.  C.  Billinxs  and  B.  H.  Ruggles,  Palmer, 
Mass.,  improyed  mode  of  riveting  sliingles. 
•  Addison  P.  Brown,  BratUeboro,  saif-reguUting 
wind-mills. 

Epliraim  Brown,  Lowell,  burglar's  alarm. 

Adolphand  Phenix  Uruwn, New- York,  machine 
for  boxing  and  tnriUDg  wood. 

Gardner  A.  Bruce,  Mechanicsburg,  HI.,  Lmprore- 
menc  in  harvester  retls. 

Sylvester  Colburn,  Ansonia,  Conn.,  improve- 
ment in  grain  and  grass'iiarvesters. 

Julius  C.  Diclcey,  Saratoga  Springs,  improved 
mill  steps. 

Bobert  D.  Dwyer,  Bicbmond,  Vs.,  improvement 
in  attachments  for  lightning  rods. 

Edmund  Field,  Greenwich,  Conn^   improve- 
ment in  locking  latches  for  doors. 

Gea  Finley,  Collins  Township,  Pa.,  improve- 
ment in  machines  for  washing  sand. 

ThomsA  Fowler,  Cohoes,  improvement  in  knit- 
ting macbinen. 

Charles  Folson,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  improved 
book  clasp. 

H.  H.  Foltz,  Lexington,  Miss.,  improved  horse 
power. 


Jacob  Harsbman,  Dayton,  O.,  improvement  tm 
steam  boilers. 

Isaac  R.  Hartwell,  Woodstock,  Vt.,  machliie 
(br  cutting  cavities  spherl'^al,  elipsadiol,  etc 

James  D.  Hayes,  Mt.  Morris,  111.,  improvenmt 
in  lard  lamps. 

Sdmund  Hayes,  Wheeling,  and  Morj^aih  Hayes, 
Washington,  Pa.,  improved  apparatus  for  Betting 
boxes  for  carriage  tops. 

.  Birdsill  Uolby,  Seneca  Palls,  method  of  regit' 
lating  the  issue  apertures,  and  of  suspending  tur- 
bine wheels. 

Wm.  H.  Hovey,  of  Springfield,  Mass.,  impiOTe- 
ment  in  grain  and  arnss  harvesters. 

M.  G.  Hubbard,  New- York,  method  of  hanging 
piano  stocks  and  their  mouth  pieces. 

Friedrich  W.  HofiTman,  and  Chas  W.  Gastay, 
Fordtiam,  New- York,  improvement  in  madtines 
for  making  rivets. 

James  and  Wylie  LIttie,  Princeton,  Indiana, 
improvement  in  attaching  the  connecting  bar  to 
the  cutters  of  harvesters. 

John  Loudon  and  Otto  Ahlstrom,  New-Yoik, 
'improvement  in  screw  fhslenings. 

Jean  Pierre  Molliire,  Lyone,  France,  improve- 
ment in  sewing,  machines.  Patented  in  nance. 
May  30, 1851 
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Milo  Peek,  NewHaren,  improTeoneDt  ia  trip- 
taammera. 

Paal  Peekham,  PetarBham,  Mass.,  machine  for 
dresahi^  ronical  tapering  aurfacea. 

Samuel  Rockafellow,  GoatavlUo,  Pa.,  improve- 
ment  in  mowing  machlnea. 

John  J.  RolloWf  rrederickaburg,  Improveoient 
In  machines  for  aback Ing  and  aheUing  com. 

A,  IL  Rowand.  Alleghany  City,  machine  fbr 
feeding  ehetfta  of  paper  to  printing  preaaes. 

Eumund  Q.  Smith.  Cincinnati,  method  of  cut- 
ting atraight  nt  curved  moriicea. 

Wm.  Stinaon,  Georgetown,  Pa^  Improvement 
in  eurn  planfra. 

Sam  net  T.  Thomaa,  Lamrenee,  Maaa.,  improre- 
ment  in  looma. 

Hiram  Tucker,  Cambridgeport,  improTement  in 
•pring  bed  bottoma. 

T.  J.  Van  Benschoten,  Pongfakeepaie,  improre- 
ment  in  horw  collar  blocks. 

John  n«  tVallia,  Dansyille,  N.  Y.,  imprOTement 
in  paid  die  wheela. ' 

Nicholaa  Whit«haU,  Attica,  Ind.,  improrement 
In  plowa. 

Geo.  B.  Wilaon,  Ellubetb,  Pa.,  improvement 
in  cooling  and  d  yipi;  flf>nr. 

Robert  Wa^on,  Columbns  Oty,  Iowa,  improve- 
ment in  apparatua  for  heating  feed  water  to  eteam 
lioilera. 

Boben  Wilson,  Ooiambna  City,  Iowa,  improve- 
ment ia  iewing  machlnea. 

Edward  Brown,  w  at«rbnry,  Conn.,  aaaignor  to 
the  Seovilie  ManufActarlng  Company,  of  aame 
place,  marhine  for  beveling  and  poltthing  the 
inner   ed^ea    of   daguerreotype   fkc  platea,   or 


wm. 


Irtn.  McDonald,  New-York,  aaaignor  to  R. 
Hoe  A  Co.,  of  the  aame  place,  machine  for  iidtre- 
ing  print^s^  rules. 

Jaanea  Curtia  and  Samuel  Hoard,  Chicago,  lU., 
waic»r  metre. 

Angnaiua  M.  Clover,  Wateiboroagh,  S.C.,  im- 
provemeat  in  cotttm  preaiea. 

John  Power,  Boetuu,  cork  machlnea. 

George  W.  Stedmanf  Vienna,  N.  J.,  improve- 
ment in  aewing  machlnea.  |y 

Thoinas  Silver,  Philadelphia,  improvement  in 
marine  ateam  engine  governors. 

Thomas  C.  Clarke,  Camden,  N.  J.,  filter. 

Thomta  C.  Clarke,  Camden,  N.  J.  hydrant 

Chaa.  M.  Day,  N.  Y.,  feed  moUon  for  saw  mllla, 

George  L.  Dulany.  Mount  Jackson,  Ya.,  im- 
provement in  mill  baahes. 
,  Eliaha  PKzg^rald,  New- York,  improvement  in 
biio>»  fbr  ntising  sunken  veaaela. 

Oalvtn  Fletcher,  Cincinnati,  improrement  'in 
•npplyiog  fiirnaeta  with  hot  air: 

Wm.  d.  Ford,  N.  Y ,  improvement  in  window 


Wm  D.  Greenleaf,  Washington,  N.  H.,  im- 
pfoveroent  \n  fastening  scythes  to  snaths. 

Flohan  Hesc,  Cincinnati,  Improvement  in  bed- 
ateda. 

M.  J.  Kennedy,  Fallaton,  Pa.,  machine  for  juln- 
ing  atavea. 

Jobs  C.  Kine,  Ptttaborgh,  improvement  in  door 
locka. 

James  J.  MeComb,  New-Orleana,  improvement 
in  arrangement  of  bumpera  for  BOlf-acUng  bar 
brakes. 

Fr«d*k  Newbury,  Albany,  improvement  in  re- 
volving Are  arms. 

laaacH.  Newoomb,  Eden,  Yt,  sewing  machine. 

Joa.  H.  Penny  and  Thomas  B.  Rogers,  New- 
Yoiic,  improvement  in  propellers.  Patented  in 
England,  June  14,  185a 

John  Plumbe,  San  Franciaco,  improvement  In 
entting  cliy  into  brtcka. 

Edgar  A.  Robbina,  Rochester,  method  of  tmiing 
aeeordeons. 

Geo.  HL  Swan,  Bridgeport,  stave  machine. 


Orson  W.  Stow,  Pianstville,  Ot.,  improvement 
in  sheet  meltal  folding  machlnea. 

dward  A.  Sterry,  Norwich  Town,  Ct.,  faucet 

Henry  W.  Smith,  Boaton,  improved  coupling  for 
organa  and  melodeona. 

Chnaiopher  Sharps  and  George  £.  Adriance, 
Hector,  tenoning  machine. 

Joa.  0.  Silroy,  New-Orleana,  improvement  in 
door  locka. 

Hoaea  D.  Searles,  Rockford,  III.,  improvement 
in  guard  ralla  of  railroads,  to  be  used  with  prong- 
ed cow-catcbers. 

Samuel  Taylor,  Peteraham,  Maaa,  improvement 
in  plank  roofa  for  buildings. 

Wm.  B.  Thompson,  Cleveland,  Improvement  in 
heating  wrought  iron  wheels  for  forging. 

Nalhaniel  Waterman,  Boaton,  poi table  floating 
Alter. 

Sheldon  Warner,  Enfield,  Maaa.,  carvillinear 
aawing  machine. 

Wm.  D.  Beaumont,  Mobile^  improvement  in  ar- 
tificial ftiel. 

Wm.  Gee,  New- York,  improvement  in  aoda 
water  gen^ratora. 

Aug.  M.  Glover,  Waterborough,  B.  0.,  improYe- 
meat  in  the  buckets  of  paddle-wbeels. 

John  Grout,  Hocking  City,  Ohio,  improved  self- 
acting  cotton  jireaa. 

Geo.  King,  FHrmvilIe,Ya.,  Improvement  in  preaa- 


ing  tobacco  in  pluga. 

JO(      '' 


foa.  Montgomery,  Lancaster,  Pa.,  and  James 
Montgomery,  Baltimore,  improvement  in  wheat 
fana. 

Joan  Pierre  Molliere,  Lyona,  France,  improved 
machine  for  cutting  the  e<*ge8  of  boot  ana  attoe 
sofes.    Patentee  in  Prance,  January  5,  1854. 

T.  J.  W.  Robertaon,  New-Tork,  improvement  In 
sewing  machines. 

M.  Singer,  New- York,  Improvement  in 
sewing  machines. 

Cbaa.  R.  Webb,  Phtla.,  Improvement  in  wind- 
mill. 

Charles  De  Saxe,  New- York,  aasfgnor  to  Thos. 
H.  Bate,  same  place,  improved  surpeutine  spinner 
to  catch  Ash. 

Joel  6.  Northrop,  Syracuse,  assignor  to  James 
G.  Mather,  aame  place,  improvement  in  printing 
preasea. 

Chraon  O.  Phelps,  Boston,  assignor  to  Orson  C 
Phelps  and  John  Holton,  aame  place,  improve- 
ment in  metalic  medium  for  filtering. 

Joshua  Turner,  Jr.,  Cbarlestown,  Maaa.,  a»- 
Biguor  to  Asa  Bennett,  Boston,  «« ass.,  and  War- 
ren Oovell,.  Debham,  Maas.,  machine  for  ruling 
leather. 

Caleb  H.  Griffin,  Lynn,  assignor  to  Caleb  H. 
Griffio,  and  George  W.  Otia,  same  place,  improve- 
ment in  machine  for  cutting  out  boot  and  shoe 
aolea. 

Jobn  M.  Wimley,  Philadelphia,  aaaignor  to  J. 
A.  Sbaw,  aame  pl«ee,  improvement  in  attaching 
gntta  pereba  soles  to  booia  and  shoes. 

Joa.  Adams,  Fairbaven  Vt.,  improvement  in 
stone  aawing  machines 

Horatio  Allen,  New -York,  two  motion  con 
valves. 

Avery  Babbeit,  Auburn,  machine  for  cutting 
Irregular  focma. 

Uriah  Bebee,  Oakland,  Mich.,  improvement  in 
corn  planters. 

Henry  Boynton,  Blnesburgh,  Vt.,  reciprocating 
railway  propeller. 

John  H.  Cocke,  Bremo,  Ya.,  improvement  in 
railroad  car  aeata. 

B.  Park  Conn,  Milwaukee,  Improvement  in  appa- 
ratua for  replacing  railroad  cars  upon  the  track. 

Richard  r.  Cook,  Troy,  Ala.,  improved  fish 
hook. 

L.  G.  Evana,  Spring  SilL  Ala.,  improvement  in 
plows. 

Jas.  P.  Fennell,  Philadelphia,  improved  coal 
screens. 
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Geo.  Fetter  and  Joe.  L.  Pennock.  of  Holmesbiug, 
Pft.,  maebine  for  catting  the  ituMe  hole  of  shovel 
handles 

Aratimus  French,  Waterbory,  Gt.,  improraroent 
in  epriogs  fur  binges,  etc. 

AbnuH  C.  Faiiuon,  West  Philadelphia,  im- 
proveiaent  in  scaffolds. 

RjbtTt  R.  Gray,  i;ravfnrd8TilIe,Ind«,  improTed 
expanding  block  for  horse  collars. 

Stepfaeu  Gorion  and  Francis  Morris,  Crawford 
coanty.  Pa.,  improved  stump  machine. 

Geo.  VV.  Hildreth,Lockport,  improved  mode  of 
hanging  belK 

Oiris  C.  UtU,  Malone,improvement  in  doors. 

Robert  M.  Kerrison,  Philadelphia,  Improved 
piano  forte  action. 

John  L.  Kite,  Philadelphia,  improred  hot  air 
fomaces 

Joseph  H.  Mareton,  Philadelphia,  apparatiu  for 
taking  sierrOiwopic  protogrttphs. 

FHix  Miller,  New-Tork,improvemeotinaBten- 
tngs  for  carpets. 

Jeans  Pierre  Molliere,  Lyons,  France,  Improved 
machine  for  ouicing  leaiber  into  strips,  for  boot 
and  shoe  sties  and  heels.  Patented  in  France, 
July  22,  1853. 

Jonah  Newton,  New  York,  method  of  scouring 
cutters  to  rotary  diseS. 

Royal  Parce,  Pitcher,  N.  Y.,  machine  for  cutting 
locks  and  tapering  ends  of  wooden  hoops. 

W.  D.  Parker,  New-York,  improved  ice-house. 

Davfd  Pleroe,  Woodstock,  Yt.,  machine  for 
manufacturing  wooden  ware. 

David  and  J.  R.  Pollack,  Lancaster,  Pa.,  fhn 
blower. 

Loveli  T.  Richardson,  Worcester,  socket  handles 
for  chisels. 

John  Richardson,  Buckeyettown,  Md.,  improve- 
ment in  producing  intermittent  acceleratioii  of 
motion,  iu  harvesters,  rakes,  etc. 

Hsrrieon  D.  Reynolds,  Pendleton,  Ind.,  improve- 
ment in  cleaners. 

'     John  W  Russell,  Springfield,  Mass.,  improved 
chuck  for  turniDg  escenlrics. 

James  Seiby,  Lancaster,  Ohio,  tmprov«ihent  in 
seed  drills. 

Albert  S.  Southworth  and  Josiah  J.  Hawes,  Bos- 
ton, appaiatus  fur  moving  stereoscopic  pictures. 

Sylvester  Stevens,  Boston,  improvement  In  ro- 
tary engines. 

Peter  Ten  Eyek,  New- York,  Improved  self  act- 
ing brake  for  vehicles. 

William  Thompson,  Nashville,  self-operating 
eireuUr  gate.  ^ 

Levi  Till,  Bandnskj,  improved  briek. 

Charles  F.  Thomas,  Taunton,  improvement  In 
steam  boilers. 

Albert  VI.  Waterhouse,  New-York, improvement 
In  bo»e  ooupiiDgs. 

Alva  Worden,  YpsUanti,  improvement  in  joints 
for  sluve  pipes. 

Jes«>e  N.  Uolles,  Philsdelphia,  asaignor  to  H.  J. 
OckerhMUiteii,  Dattimore,  improvemeni  ia  joints  of 
pipes  fur  artesian  walls. 

George  f^.  Dulany,  Mount  Jackson,  Vs.,  as- 
signnr  to  Reul)4*n  Allen,  Bhenandoah  county,  Va., 
hnproved  mill  dress. 

Thomas  11  dxson,  Brooklyn,  assignor  to  Rob*t 
L.  Wn^ht,  New- York,  improvement  in  the  man- 
nfacturtt  of  liriificial  stone.  Patented  in  bugland, 
May  0,184.  • 

A»>ram  and  Chas.  N.  Glow,  Port  Byron,  Im- 
provement m  com  shellers. 


Marvin  8.  Otis,  Rochester,  assignor  to  Charles 
Rumley,  of  same  place,  improvement  in  machine 
fur  bormg  cylinders. 

Isaac  H.  Steer,  Winchester,  Yt,,  assisnor  to 
Beary  Carter,  Pittsburgh,  improvement  in  mak- 
ing nuts.    Ante-dated  December  19, 1654. 

Wm.  and  Wm.  F.  Bo>d.  Walertown,  Mass, 
improvement  in  bridle  winkles. 

Chas.  B.  Bristol,  Naug&tuek,  Conn.,  improred 
wrench. 

Martin  Croke,  New- York,  ImproTement  in 
weather  strips  for  doors. 

Henry  Clayton,  Dorset  Square,  England,  lia> 
provement  in  brick  and  tile  machines.  EngUah 
patent  Dec.  13,  185  2. 

Dsniel  N.  Zankaek,  flalem,  Mass.,  imprsfved 
mode  of  hanging  window  sashes. 

Samuel  Eakins,  Philadelphia,  improvement  in 
ice  pitchers. 

Moore  R.  Fletcher,  (late)  of  Concord,  for  tidal 
alarm  apparatus. 

Jonas  8.  Ualsted  and  Comelitts  J.  Ackerman, 
New- York,  for  carpenter's  mitre  and  bevel  square. 

Chas.  S.  Harris,  Holyoke,  for  balance  valve. 

A.  V.  Hough,  Green  Castle,  Ind.,  improvement 
in'brick  machinea. 

Chas.  H.  Johnson,  Boston,  improved  in  gas 
burners. 

R.  A.  L.  McOurdy,  Sabine  Parish,  La.,  improTe- 
ment  in  cotton  gins. 

Peter  Moody,  Indianapolis,  improvement  ia 
horse  collar  blocks. 

Isaac  M.  Wade,  Clinton,  Mich.,  improvement  ia 
churaa. 

Wm.  Wiler  and  Lucien  Moss.,  Philadelphia, 
improved  gas-lighter. 

Moses  D.  Wells,  Morgantown,  Ta^  improve- 
ment in  seeding  machines. 

Bernard  0.  Bryan,  Marietta,  Pa.,  improrement 
in  machmes  fur  cleaning  ore.  « 

Henry  Peckham,  King's  Ferry,  Improvement  in 
St. aw  cutters. 

Abraham  Powell,  .Tr.,Mare  Island,  Cal.,  improv- 
ed fuse  stock  for  bomb  shells. 

Elisha  1^  Rice,  Hallowell,  He.,  improveraent  in 
railroad  cur  brake. 

Alfred  A.  Starr,  New- York,  improved  udjuste^ 
of  window  blinds. 

Lafayette  Stephens  and  Solomon  B.  Elithrop. 
Elmira,  improvement  iu  window  blinds,  doors, 
etc. 

Joseph'  Sykes,  Mercer,  Pa.,  for  wheelwrights* 
guide  mandrel. 

Chas.  Tajlor,  McKeesport,  Ps.,  improvement 
In  machines  for  cutting  grain,  grass,  etc. 

Reuben  U.  Thompson,  Buifalo,  improrement  in 
hand  machines  for  miking  boots  andthocci. 

John  H.  Tuck,  Pall  Mall,  England,  improrements 
in  packing  for  stuffing  boxes. 

Thos.  Champion,  Washington,  D.  C,  improved 
steam  boiler  farnace'. 

Stephen  Hull,  Poughkeepsie,  improvement  in 
attaching  the  raker's  seal  to  harvesters. 

John  H.  Msnny,  Rockford,  III.,  improvement  in 
the  cutters  of  harvesters. 

John  n.  Manny,  Rockford,  III.,  improrement  in 
the  guard  fingers  uf  harvesters. 

Oren  Stoddard,  Busli,  N.  Y.,  improvement  In 
com  pisnters,  to  be  operated  by  hand. 

Jacob  LenneflT,  Philadelphia,  improvement  in 
machines  for  making  harness  for  looms. 
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€|ie  yiiiiifll,  t|t  firm,  ant  tdt  Jlifil, 

Ib  deroted  to  Scientifle  and  Practical  Agriculture,  Blanuracturea,  Medtanica,  miih  Deaigaa  of  Farm  BuUdlngat 
Cottages,  &c, ;  the  best  CultiTation  of  Fruits  and  Plants ;  the  proper  care  of  Cattle,  Horses,  Sheep,  Hogs,  Ponlu^, 
Bees,  Ac    It  will  point  out,  also,  the  true  policy  to  be  pursued  for  the  encouragement  of  American  Industry,  witlKmt 
which  there  can  be  no  secure  foundation  for  American  Independence.    It  la  Issued  MONTHLY,  each  nund)er  eon 
talning  Sixty-four  pages  of  reading  maiter,  with  f\requeni  Illustrations,  Engravings,  Ace,  at  the  following 

BATXI    07    SUBBCBIPTIOHt 

#Be€#r7 $3  00        I        Fire  Copies    ...       -       «!«  OO 

fiw«    «»  ....         ft  OO        I        Ten        •«  ....  Iff  OO 

PAYABLE  IN  ADVANCE. 


AH  letters  should  be  post-paid,  and  directed  to  M.  P.  PARISH, 

or  to  the  Editors  of  Thr  Plouob,  thr  Look,  amd  thr  Amtil,  Ho*  9  Bpmee  St.,  Vew^TOKlL 


OP  cs>  699  *CP  JCk  C9»  OB  o 

Ths  Plough,  the  Loom,  and  ths  Anvil  to  actual  sabscribers  is  chargeable  in  any  part  of  the 
Crnited  States,  when  paid  quarterly  or  yearly  in  advance,  at  only  12  Cents  per  Year. 

Wm.  Whitr  Smith,  of  Philadelphia,  is  our  Agent  for  PenneylTania.    S.D.  Allcr  is  General  Agent  for  thi* 
JournaL    These  are  the  only  A  cents  in  Pennsylvania. 

HTTRO'S    HAIB    RB8TORE&, 

FOa  PRODUCING  HAIR  ON 


'5^     This  Preparation  has  never  failed  to  produce  a  new  growth  of  Hair  on  Bald  Heads,  when 

~:  used  according  to  directions,    it  is  designed  expressly  for  th*  purpose,  wh<-reaa,  nearly.  It 

»  not  all  the  various  preparations  advertised  for  that  purpose  are,  in  reality,  designed  merely 

1  e7\>  ^k-"^        ^^  '^®  toilet,  and  are  composed  of  oils,  alcohol,  &c.,  injurious  rather  than  beneficial  to  tbe 

I  Witflj**^^         ecalp. 

PoQUKTANKOCK,  Conn.,  Feb.  9, 18SS. 
**  This  Is  to  certify  that  I  have  been  using  Hurd^a  Hair  Restorer  about  three  monlha,  and  now,  where  my  heatd  was 
bald,  it  is  covered  with  a  new  growth  of  hair."  Capt.  GEO.  G.  BENJAMINS. 

PoQUBTANNOCK,  Conu.,  Feb.  14, 18S& 
**  This  is  to  certi^  that  I  have  been  using  Hurd's  Hair  Reatorer  about  three  months,  and  where  my  head  wsa 
entirely  bald,  and  had  been  about  twenty  yeara,  it  ia  covered  with  a  new  growth  of  hair,  at  least  three  in^ea  ia 
length.''  .  AUCE  ADAMS. 

The  Peteraburgh  (Fa.)  TnUlligeneer  ssys  of  HURD'S  HAIR  RESTORER :  "  This  preparation  seems  to  be  eA- 
eacioua  fbr  the  restoration  of  the  hair  upon  bald  heads.  We  have  seen  the  testimony  of  persons  well  known  to  ua, 
who  have  used  the  compound  successftiUy,  thereby  corroborating  thcvoploioQ  o(  its  restorative  eneray." 

For  a  Siperior  Artlcit  ftr  tlie  Toilet  we  HURD'S  COLDEN  GLOSS.  ^ 

This  preparation  is  highly  perAimed,  and  gives  to  the  hair  a  darlc,  soft,  glossy,  and  lively  appearance,  which  can 
not  be  obtained  from  any  other  article.    It  effectually  cleanses  the  scalp,  and  beeps  the  head  clean  and  healthy. 

HURD'S  HAIR  RESTORER  is  sold  at  $1,  and  UURD'S  GOLDEN  GLOSS  at  35  cents  per  bottle,  by  Dniggiata 
generally. 

CHEBflCAL  BIANUFACTURINa  CO.,  Prc^srletora, 

898  Broadnray,  Neir-TorlE. 

A  BODE  FULL  OF  STABTLDTa  DISCLOSURES. 

jrOWJtEADT, 

FEMALE  LIFE  AMONG  THE  MORMONS. 

A  KarratiTA  «f  manx  jvon*  Fenonal  Ezp«rimo«. 
BY  THE  WIFE  OF  A  MORMON  ELDER, 

Recently  from  Utah. 
ONE  LAEOB   12M0  VOLUMK,    WITH  A  VIEW  OF  SALT  LAKE  CITT.      PRICE  ONE  DOLLAR;, 

There  is  no  subject  of  the  day  that  &  attracting  more  attention  than  the  rapid  increase  and  rising  pvi  tha 

Mormons  in  Utah.  What  will  be  their  ultimate  destiny  is  as  yet  an  unsolved  problem.  From  every  people  and 
nation,  vessel  after  vessel  is  landing  them  on  our  ahorea  in  countless  numbers.  This  Narrative,  tberelbrr-  '  Uie 
most  opportune,  giving,  as  it  does,  an  insight  into  the  Domestic  Habits  and  Customs  of  that  wonderful  pee  As 

will  be  observed  by  the  contents,  the  Book  Is  a  full  disclosure  of  the  experience  and  sufforings  endured  by ilea 

in  the  Mormon  Country,  and  the  reader  is  carried  along  by  the  narrative,  with  absorbing  Interest  ftom  the  beg^"  lin^ 
to  the  end. 
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Thi  Nokth  and  the  South. — From  the  very  able  and  elaborately  pre- 
pared article  which  opens  2>e  BovP a  Review  for  April,  we  copy  the  following 


us  now  compare  the  present  condition  of  a  northern  and  southern 
parish,  each  containing  100  families  of  six  persons.  In  the  former  we  shall 
find  some  three  of  its  families  who  derive  the  whole  or  part  of  their  income 
directly  from  the  United  States  Treasury,  while  there  is  no  *such  family  in 
the  latter,  if  it  be  like  the  majority  of  the  slave-holding  communities  of  the 
same  size.  If  the  northern  parish  happen  to  be  ob  the  coast,  every  bay,  and 
inlet,  and  creek  has  been  carefully  surveyed  by  the  federal  government,  and 
lights  shme  every  twenty  odd  miles  along  the  shore,  to  protect  its  mariners. 
In  the  southern  parish,  the  vessels  must  find  their  way  through  the  shoals  as 
best  they  can,  for  there  has  been  no  survey,  and  no  warning  beacon  cheers 
ihe  storm  for  hundreds  of  miles.  The  Union  spends  ten  dollars  in  cutting 
roads  and  canals,  cleaning  rivers  and  constructing  harbors  in  the  northern 
parish,  where  it  spends  one  in  the  southern.  And  to  secure  these  benefits 
the  pariah  in  the  free  States  pays  in  taxes  $388,  and  receives  back  in  dis- 
bursements $1360 ;  while  the  same  number  of  families  in  the  slave  States 
pay  $1620,  and  receive,  only  $270.  The  excess  of  $1350  ffoes  to  be  distri- 
buted amongst  the  northern  parishes.  This  is  not  all,  for  the  hundred  fam- 
ilies of  the  southern  neighborhood  are  deprived  of  the  profits  of  using  over 
$8000  of  their  own  cotton,  tobacco,  grain,  etc.,  in  order  to  let  the  hundred 
northern  families  use  over  $6000  of  it  a  whole  year  free  of  charge.  When 
the  two  parishes  join  in  war  against  a  common  foe,  the  southern  must  send 
live  times  as  many  soldiers,  and  pay  five  times  as  much  of  the  expenses ;  and 
yet  when  the  conquest  is  over,  it  must  sufier  its  partner  to  seize  all  the  con- 
quests, and  at  the  same  time  to  kidnap  its  property  and  attack  its  domestic 
peace.  Can  insolence — can  tyranny  go  further  ?  Or  can  history  show  a 
more  degraded  community  than  the  southern  must  be  If  it  submits  ?" 

In  our  number  for  May  we  entered  upon  an  examination  of  certain  state* 
mento  made  by  this  able  writer  in  De  BovPs  Review.  We  then  noted,  for 
future  comment,  which  has  accidentally  laid  in  our  drawer  till  the  present 
moment.  We  now  propose  to  make  it  the  basis  of  a  few  practical  sugges- 
liona,  and  a  perusal  of  it  will  show  that  if  we  speak  plainly,  we  are  not 
without  precedent.    We  shall  endeavor  to  be  at  least  logical  and  courteous. 
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We  have  no  doubt  that  a  carefal  study  Qf  the  sulject,  with  the  fiicta  that 
are  within  the  reach  of  noiost  persons,  would  furnish  them  with  abundant 
data  tor  a  satisfactory  solution  of  the  problem  here  presented.  A  candid  ex- 
amination of  the  statistics  we  have  presented  \sk  this  journal,  would  furnish 
all  the  material  necessary  in  such  investigation. 

It  appears  from  this  extract  that  for  "every  hundred  families  of  six 
p^ons,"  that  is,  in  every  community  of  600  inhabitants,  at  the  North,  we 
shall  find  three  persons  fed  from  the  public  crib,  while  ^*  there  is  no  sac^ 
family  in  the  latter,  (the  South)  if  it  be  like  the  majority  of  the  slave-holding 
communities  of  the  same  size.'' 

And  why  is  there  this  difference  f  A  visit  to  any  one  of  such  communities 
would  famish  a  ready  answer.  That  community  of  600  souls  at  the  North 
lives  chiefly  by  some  mechanic  trade.  Each  man  labors,  not  for  the  pro- 
duction of  goods  to  be  used  by  himself  and  family,  but  for  those  who  are 
remote  from  him.  The  products  of  his  labor  are  sent  abroad.  Perhaps  he 
is  100  or  200  miles  from  navigable  waters,  and  all  his  goods  are  sent  to  the 
seaboard.  This  requires  easy  and  cheap  communication,  and  such  com- 
munication is,  of  course,  secured.  The  nature  of  their  busineA  requires  an 
extensive  correspondence,  quite  as  much  so  as  that  of  the  merchant  Hence 
they  make  efforts  to  secure  a  nuul  route,  and  to  insure  success  in  their 
application,  they  show  that  the  correspondence  of  the  community  will  pay 
the  expense  of  a  post^ffice  and  probably  pay  a  profit  to  the  government. 
Doing  this,  they  secure  their  post-o£Sce.  The  communication  being  easy  and 
cheap,  the  expense  of  the  post  route  is  comparatively  small,  and  these 
&cilities  for  an  increased  business  produce  their  legitimate  effects.  Such 
communities  are  established  "through  New-England"  upon  the  average, 
perhaps,  in  every  ten  miles  or  so,  along  post  routes,  and  frequently  are  much 
nearer  than  this,  and  they  are  seldom  far  from  a  route  previously  establishecl. 
Let  us  give  a  striking  illustration  of  this  process,  on  a  territory  with  whid^ 
we  are  quite  familiar.  Worcester,  Mass.,  and  Providence,  R.  L,  are  two  of 
the  more  important  cities  of  the  Eastern  States,  each  containing  a  laige 
population,  and  a  large  amount  of  wealth,  and  carrying  on  a  very  extensive 
business,  requiring  a  prompt  and  frequent  conveyance  of  the  mail.  The 
traveled  route  between  them  lies  in  the  valley  of  the  Blackstone  river.  And 
what  are  the  features  which  could  not  fail  to  excite  the  wonder  of  a  traveler 
for  the  first  time  passing  over  that  route !  He  would  scarcely  find  himself 
out  of  sight  of  *'a  factory"  for  the  whole  distance. 

The  suburbs  of  Pirovidence  are  filled  up  with  iron  establishments  of  various 
sorts.  Pawtucket,  4  miles  firom  Providence,  is  a  large  ^  factory"  village,  and 
its  smaller  *^  factory"  villages  are  scattered  along  a  distance  of  some  three 
miles.  Lonsdale,  '^  a  factory  village,"  is  7  miles  from  Providence.  Woon- 
socket,  another  very  large  *'  factory  village,"  is  16  miles  from  Providence. 
Wateiford,  little  else  beside  a  ^licUsrj  village,"  is  18  miles.  Blackstone, 
another  **  factory"  village,  is  scarcely  a  half  mile  from  Waterford.  Millville 
is  20  miles,  Uxbridge  25,  WhitinsviUe  is  26,  Northbridge  ia  31,  Farnum'a 
Village  is  83,  Saundersville,  in  Grafton,  is  34,  Sutton  is  35,  and  Milbury  is 
3f  miles  from  Providence,  and  each  of  them  is  a  *'  factoiy  village,"  and  the 
last  is  but  6  miles  from  Worcester,  around  which  "factories''  cluster  on  every 
side.  The  capital  invested  in  these  establishments  is  estimated  by  millions, 
and  much  of  it  is  owned  by  the  Superintendents  living  on  the  spot,  and  the 
work  is  done  to  a  great  extent  by  permanent  residents  in  the  village,  who  are 
a  healthy  and  prosperous,  intelligent  and  moral  class  of  the  community  in 
which  they  live,  supporting  the  institutions  of  religion,  and  schools,  and 
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I  joeums,  and  probably  readino^  1000  pages,  while  a  farmiDg  populatioa  of  the 
same  size  would  read  100.  Why  ^ould  not  such  communities  have  the 
^Mcitities  of  a  post-ofSce  f  What  **  three*^  pubh'c  functionaries  are  supported 
far  (by  f)  them,  we  cannot  guess.  We  could  conjure  up  a  seco^^d.  if  the 
f'jtx-gatJierer  is  "  around,"  he  will  be  veiy  sure  not  to  overlook  these  "  factory 
villages."    The  third  we  cannot  guess. 

Now  show  us  such  communities  at  the  South,  who  are  refused  such  aid  (I) 
from  the  general  government.  Comparatively  few  such  villages  are  found 
th^re.  i^culture  vetoes^  beyond  appeal  or  reversion,  any  considerable 
collection  of  people  on  small  territories.  Let  the  South  establish  her 
mechanical  and  manufacturing  villages,  and  she  too  will  have  these  and  other 
Javws  from  the  '*  United  States  Treasury."  Large  plantations  are  even  less 
favorable  to  such  a  state  of  things  than  are  the  small  farms  of  the  New- 
England  States.  Who  does  not  see  that  such  complaints  as  these,  however 
aimed,  are  in  fact,  to  be  hud  only  at  the  door  of  the  system  which  excludes 
denseness  of  population,  which  renders  good  roads  or  other  ready  communi- 
cadon  very  difficult  and  expensive,  if  not  impossible,  and  by  necessity 
excludes  every  condition  which  would  favor  the  extension  of  mails  and 
similar  conveniences  at  the  disposal  of  the  general  government  t 

The  next  topic*of  complaint  is  the  comparative  frequency  of  Light-houses, 
and  it  is  perfectly  obvious  that  this  persistency  in  rerbaining  a  mere 
agricaltural  community,  operates  beyond  the  power  of  mere  choice,  in 
arranging  this  matter  also. 

Light-houses  are  usually  placed  in  harbors  frequented  by  shippii^,  or  on 
dangerous  points  along  the  coast  near  such  harbors.  So  far  as  security  along 
rocky  shores  is  concerned,  probably  our  "  factory  villages*'  do  not  exert  a 
very  great  inflaence  in  increasing  the  number  of  these  structures.  This 
must  go  to  the  account  of  "  Geological  Formations."  We  do  not  now  thijik 
of  a  more  appropriate  title  under  which  to  enter  these  expenditures. 

But  as  to  the  former,  these  little  communities  must  take  their  share  of 
responsibility.  It  is  these  which  produce  ^  merchandise."  They  bring  into 
existence  ail  the  took,  and  implements,  and  machines,  and  fabrics  used  by  all 
sexes,  of  all  classes,  in  ail  communities.  Hence  they  affect  very  materially 
ibe  amount  of  commerce,  and  they  accordingly  affect  very  considerably  the 
size  and  the  location  of  mercantile  and  commercial  points  or  centers,  and^so 
far  control  the  circumstances  which  occasion  the  necessity  for  such  structures. 
It  is  not  merely  a  favorable  location  on  the  sea  that  creates  a  commercial 
dty.  A  convenient  harbor  is,  in  fact,  a  minor  consideration.  Look  at  Lon- 
don. It  IS  not  near  the  sea.  Look  at  Venice,  standing  on  the  sea,  and  yet 
her  glory  is  gone,  so  far  as  the  extent  of  her  commerce  is  concerned,  and  this 
is  the  result  solely  or  chiefly  of  the  springing  up,  the  creation  of  a  new  com- 
merce by  the  energy  and  skill  of  the  people  of  our^,wn  country— -in  other 
words,  by  Yankee  enterprise.  Look  at  N^w-Orleans,  far  from  the  sea,  and 
difficult  of  access.  Look  all  down  o\it  Atlantic  coast,  and  it  wiU  not  appear 
that  our  largest  cities  always  have  the  superiority  of  others  in  this  respect. 
Boston  is  more  than  40  miles  from  the  open  sea.  There  must  be  material, 
and  there  must  be  individual  energy,  and  with  these,  prosperous  cities  will 
increase  and  '*  Light-houses"  or  other  commercial  facilities  will  be  demanded, 
and  will  be  secured.  In  the  absence  of  these  on  the  land,  our  pilots  must 
give  a  wide  berth  to  shoals  and  hidden  rocks,  just  as  a  sparse  population, 
away  from  great  thoroughfares,  must  convey  their  own  products  a  long  dis- 
tance and  at  great  expense,  to  find  a  good  market.  All  this  is  the  fault  of 
no  one ;  it  is  simply  the  inevitable  law  of  nature,  over  which  parliaments  and 
legislatures  can  have  but  a  very  limited  control. 
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All  the  other  distinctive  differences,  so  earnestly  set  forth  by  this  writer, 
result  from  the  same  and  kindred  causes.  You  cannot  have  the  interest  to 
expend  where  there  is  no  principal,  and  equally  true  is  it  that  where  commer- 
cial pursuits  are  not  fostered,  where  the  soaal  structure  forbidb  extensire 
manufacturers,  whether  of  wood^or  iron,  or  cotton  or  wool,  then  the  facilities, 
the  conveniences,  the  profits,  the  wealth,  the  energy^  of  character  and  the 
sUccess  which  variety  of  pursuit  alone  can  produce,  are  not  to  be  expected. 
Nor  are  those  who  do  enjoy  them  to  be  censured  because  they  are  not  uni- 
versal. 

The  statistics  which  we  have  published  show  that  in  mere  agricultural  dis- 
tricts, agricultural  products  are  not  more  productive  of  income,  than  they 
are  in  such  a  territory  as  we  find  in  the  Northern  States.  Thus,  while  in 
New-England  the  "  manufacturing,  mining,  and  mechanic  arts'*  produce  an 
income  of  $102  00  to  each  person^  and  at  the  South  only  $13,  the  agricul- 
tural products  of  the  South,  peracrb,  are  only  $1  03,  while  in  New-England 
they  are  $1  76.  This  is  stated  by  Mr.  Tucker,  and  we  do  not  doubt  his  ac- 
curacy. 

Our  learned  friend,  De  Bow;  in  the  census  of  1850,  also  brings  us  to  the 
same  conclusion.  The  average  value  of  land,  per  acre^  in  New-Eogland,  he 
estimates  at  $20  27,  while  in  the  Southern  States  he  calls  it  $5  84,  and  this, 
too,  in  the  older  States  of  the  Union. 

How  can  there  be  any  diversity  of  opinion  on  this  ti^ubject  with  such  ad- 
mitted facts  before  usf  And  still  the  South  ridicules  the  '^factory"  syst^n 
of  the  North,  and  describes  her  operations  in  anything  but  flattering  phrase- 
ology. True,  they  sometimes  quote  from  some  zealous  writer  livipg  on 
Northern  soil,  though  they  often  pervert  and  exaggerate ;  but  those  who  live  in 
New-England  know  many  of  these  statements  to  be  either  absolutely  fake, 
or  true  only  in  certain  limited  localities.  In  such  cities  as  Lowell,  Lawrence, 
and  Manchester,  the  female  operatives  are  *'  separated  from  family  influences,'* 
and  parental  watch;  but  there*  is  a  substitute  by  no  means  inoperative  in 
th^  esprit  de  carps,  which  expels  from  their  social  circle  every  one  who  brings 
reproach  upon  it  by  offending  against  good  morals.  They  are  chiefly  the 
daughters  of  farmers,  well  brought  up,  and '  strictly  moral  from  habit  and 
from  principle ;  and  many  of  them  are  well  educated,  competent  to  teach  in 
schools,  North  or  South,  and  thus  in  fact  many  do  occupy  one  )ialf  the  year, 
while  they  work  in  the  factory  the  other  half. 

But  this  state  of  things  exists  only  in  a  few  large  cities.  Where  there  is 
one  Lowell,  there  are  a  dozen  Waterfords,  and  Lonsdales,  villages  chi^j 
consisting  of  tenements  built  by  the  owner  of  the  mills,  or  by  the  farmers  and 
mechanics  of  the  neighborhood.  On  these  places,  the  dwelling  is  hired 
by  the  head  of  the  family,  while  the  children  work  in  the  mill  There  no 
such  separation  of  households  is  seen.  Perhaps  the  father  is  abo  employed  by 
the  same  parties.  The  house  is  rented  in  view  of  just  this  arrangement.  The 
former  occupant  abandons,  either  becaase  he  can  do  better  elsewhere,  or  be- 
cause his  children  have  married  and  he  goes  to  live  with  them,  or  to  the  place 
of  his  fathers,  and  a  new  occupant  is  obtained  for  the  dwelling,  who  can  sup> 
ply  the  help  needed  by  the  mill  owner.  Such  establishments  are  scattered  all 
over  New-EDgland,  and  if  Lowell  were  as  bad  as  the  most  zealous  of  the  ea- 
emies  of  this  system  would  make  it,  it  would  not  even  then  be  good  evidence 
of  what  the  great  majority  of  factory  villages  are  in  New-England.  Besides, 
superintendents  often  exert  a  most  powerful  influence  in  favor  6f  good  morals, 
in  these  more  unfavorable  circumstances.  We  remember  that  in  one  of  these 
large  cities,  one  of  them,  in  conversmg  with  ourself  on  this  subject,  once  said. 
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**  I  'Will  give  you  $100  if  you  will  tell  me  some  new  and  innocent  amusement, 
for  our  operatives  after  the  hours  of  work."  This  remark  shows  the  interest  he 
felt  in  this  direction,  and  with  such  men  to  manage  the  affairs  of  the  company, 
there  is  comparatively  little  danger. 

The  largest  assembly  we  ever  saw  convened  in  the  Sabbath-school  was  in 
that  same  Lowell,  so  slandered  by  this  writer,  and  the  school  consisted  chiefly 
of  female  operatives  belonging  to  the  mills. 

We  can  scarcely  regard  such  remarks  as  we  have  alluded  to,  and  which  we 
have  taken  aa  our  caption,  as  honestly  made.  There  are  evils  inevitably  re* 
suiting  from  the  separation  of  family  influences  that  are  to  be  Ikmented,  but 
sometimes  such  change  is  for  the  better.  The  daughter,  who  has  been  living 
in  utter  neglect  or  disregard  of  the  institutions  or  religion,  is  thus  brought 
under  a  better  influence.  We  would  not  fear  to  hazard  something  on  the 
statement,  that  a  larger  part  of  the  entire  mass  of  factory  operatives  in  New- 
England,  regularly  and  voluntarily  attend  Sabbath-schools  than  are  to  be  found 
in  any  community  of  equal  numbers  and  similar  ages  in  the  Southern  States. 
If  any  one  will  give  us  the  figures  in  any  large  district  South,  we  will  furnish 
them  from  the  North,  and  bring  this  to  a  test 

No,  such  evils  are  not  eating  out  the  vitals  of  New-England,  They  are 
safe^  reasonably  safe  in  the  matter  of  good  morals,  and  they  are  growing  richer 
every  year.  When  this  is  equally  true  of  the  South,  we  will  listen  to  ar- 
guments which  go  to  show  that  agriculture,  as  a  sole  occupation,  is  the  chief 
end  of  man,  and  that  all  forms  of  mechanical  industry  are  but  sources  of  un- 
mixed evil.  • 

But  we  have  not  yet  reached  the  dimaz,  '*  for  the  100  families  of  the 
Southern  neighborhood  are  deprived  of  the  profits  of  using  over  18000  of  their 
own  cotton,  tobaoco,  grain,  etc,  in  order  to  let  the  100  Northern  families 
use  over  $5000  of  it  a  whole  year  free  of  charge."  Well,  this  is  a  hard 
case.  The  North  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  themselves,  and  as  the  good 
woman  said  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  ^  ought  to  be  talked  to  severely .**  But 
who  Itfts  them  have  this  cotton  and  tobacco  ?  Is  it  surrendered  at  the  point 
of  the  bayonet  ?  Oh  no,  it  is  all  sknt  North  by  its  owners,  because  they 
are  not  disposed  to  have  any  '*  factory  villages,"  and  think  mechanic  arts 
quite  beneath  them.  What  "insolence"  I  What  "  tyranny  ? "  Our  Southern 
friends  cannot  but  see  that  this  extract  is  only  the  eloquence  of  big  and 
hard  words.  We  defy  any  man  to  put  the  idea  intended  to  be  conveyed  into 
coo),  logical  propositions,  and  to  show  its  connections,  without  showing  at  ' 
the  same  time  that  the  South,  in  this  very  condition  of  things,  (so  far  as  it  is 
truly  represented,)  have  their  own  chosen  way — that  the  system  of  policy 
which  produces  these  results,  is  adopted  and  cherished  by  Southern 
politicians,  in  spite  of  Northern  resistance,  in  opposition  to  Northern 
statesmen  and  Northern  votes  in  Congress,  and  that  they  are  the  inevitable 
results  of  confining  themselves  so  exclusively  to  agricultural  pursuits.  To 
talk  about  "  insolence"  and  "  tyranny"  under  such  circumstances,  is  more 
than  mere  nonsense,  it  is  downright  impudence,  and  does  much  to  alienate 
the  feelings  of  the  people  in  different  sections  of  the  countiy. 

We  advise  our  Southern  friends  not  to  be  duped  by  such  idle  pretences, 
nor  to  listen  to  those  folitioal  advibxrs  who  live  by  inculcating  such 
doctrtnefi.  Let  them  advertise  in  our  pages  for  masons,  and  carpenters,  and 
blacksmiths,  and  brick-makers,  and  machinists,  and  spinners,  and  weavers, 
and  so  on  to  the  end  of  the  chapter,  and  build  their  own  milU,  and  man- 
ufacture "  their  own  cotton  and  tobacco,"  and  make  handsome  profits  by  the 
process,  and  raise  the  price  of  lani  on  every  mill  stream,  and  far  and  wide 
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set  into  movement  the  whole  system  of  mechanical  industry,  and  our  friend 
De  Bow  will  then  be  crowded  with  the  statistics  of  comparatively  lugh 
prices,  and  profitable  investments,  and  renewed  lands,  and  reviving  cities,  and 
extended  commerce.  Let  them  defend  and  '*  protect"  and  cherish  these 
efforts  in  iheir  infancy,  and  then  they  will  have  the  use  of  their  own  money 
and  their  neighbors'  too,  if  they  have  any  who  refuse  to  go  with  them  in 
these  industrial  pursuits.  Jjei  them  use  fewer  harsh  words,  complain  less, 
and  accomplish  more,  and  our  word  for  it,  they  will  ^ow  rich  and  power- 
ful, and  in  eveiy  such  ^  community  of  100  families''  (if  not  too  widely 
scattered)  they  too  will  have  one  or  more  ^'  families  supported  directly  from 
the  United  States  Treasury,"  and  with  this  additional  gratification,  that  Uiey  do 
not  enjoy  these  privileges  at  the  expense  of  others.  We  would  use  a  more 
moderate  and  truthful  form  of  expression  than  is  contained  near  the  close  of 
our  extract,  and  say  that  the  history  of  those  States  will  never  show  a  com- 
paratively prosperous  and  an  advandng  community,  as  long  as  present 
systends  and  theories  prevail. 


rO&  TBI  PLOUGH,  TBI  LOOK,  AMD  THS  ^JCTIU 

ECONOMY  IN  FARMING. 

Mb.  Editor  : — ^I  observe  in  the  July  issue  of  your  valuable  journal,  an 
article  on  economic  cultivation,  which  ought  to  be  set  in  letters  of  gold. 
No  farmer  of  common  observation  but  will  admit  its  truth,  but  still  there  is 
that  eariy  training,  those  scenes  of  our  boyhood,  the  veneration  for  our 
fathers  who  cultivated  the  same  fields — ^these  cling  to  us  in  our  after  lives. 

But  all  things  are  changeable,  and  so  with  £e  soil ;  it  behooves  us  to 
look  about  us  when  we  can  see  the  lee  shore  in  the  distance,  and  hear  the 
low  sound  of  the  breakers  as  they  dash  on  the  shore.  The  present  high 
price  of  labor  and  diminished  crops  will  hardly  balance  the  sheet  We  have 
known  men  the  past  season  not  able  to  cut  more  than  three  hundred  of  hay 
.  per  day.  Value  of  hay,  $2  60.  Labor,  |1 15.  Profit  to  the  land  of  76 
cents  on  one  day's  work.  You  may  say  this  will  do  very  well,  bUt,  broths 
farmers  we  will  show  you  another  picture.  By  another  system  of  cultivation 
a  man  will  cut  and  house  one  ton  of  hay  pisr  day ;  estimate  labor,  $1  75 ; 
value  of  hay,  $15  ;  leaving  a  profit  to  land  of  $13  25 ;  difference  between 
the  two  systems,  $12  50.    So  much  is  the  difference  in  two  day's  labor. 

But  this  is  only  a  small  item  in  a  farmer's  book.  There  are  other  crops 
as  important  as  hay.  We  take  for  instance,  Indian  corn.  Many  fisrmers 
make  no  more  than  twenty  or  twenty-five  bushels  per  acre,  and  some,  we 
are  sorry  to  say,  do  not  do  that  The  cost  of  working  the  crop,  the  land, 
etc.,  as  labor  is  now,  will  not  fall  much  short  of  $20.  Stimate  price  of  com 
at  $1  per  bushel :  $25.  Fodder,  $5,  making  $30,  leaving  $10  to  the  land. 
Id  the  making  of  this  crop,  the  value  of  the  land  is  dinunished  rather  tlian 
increased  for  succeeding  crops. 

Fifty  bushels  of  corn  can  be  made  with  ease  by  good  cultivation  at  the 
I/orth  per  acre.  Cost  of  cultivation,  land,  etc.,  $32.  Corn,  $50.  '  Fodder 
$10.    Leaving  $28  as  profit  to  the  land.     A  difference^  between  the  two 
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sjfttems  of  $18  on  one  acre  of  land.  This  is  quite  a  retarn  for  an  extra  out* 
lay  of  $12.  Now  these  are  stubborn  facts  that  will  surely  look  the  &rmer 
in  the  (ace  at  the  end  of  each  year ;  but  these  are  only  two  of  the  leaks  in  the 
farmer's  ship.  Many  suppose  that  a  farmer's  thrift  is  told  by  the  number  of 
his  half-fed  animals  about  his  yards.  A  grand  mistake.  Our  motto  should 
be,  in  this  respect,  more  profit  on  one  full  fed  animal  than  two  half  fed, 
.which  will  be  found  by  balancnng  accounts. 

The  earth  is  formed  of  atoms.  So  by  taking  care  of  small  things,  we 
make  a  large  pile  in  the  end.  The  droppings  of  a  single  ox  once,  is  a  matter 
jon  might  say,  of  small  consequence,  but  if  repeated  six  times. in  twenty-four 
hours  we  get  1990  in  a  year,  quite  a  pile.  This  b^ing  carefully  composted 
with  sods  by  the  way-side,  or  mud  from  the  swamp,  rich  in  vegetable  mat- 
ter, and  being  combined  with  gasses,  will  produce  four  ears  of  corn  for  each 
dropping,  mtJdng  7969  ears  of  corn  at  230  ears  per  bushel,  or  34^  bushels  of 
aheUed  corn,  and  the  land  left  in  better  condition  for  succeeding  crops. 

But  perhaps,  after  all  that  may  be  said,  that  the  waste  of  manure,  and 
the  injudicious  application  of  the  same  to  the  soil,  is  the  largest  leak  in  the 
fiurmePs  ship,  and  would  end  in  a  failure  in  most  other  pursuits. 

A  few  days'  extra  hibor  in  dull  weather  in  the  collection  of  turf,  mud,  and 
in  fact^  the  waste  of  all  things  that  are  lying  waste  about  almost  all  farms, 
woald  add  largely  to  the  amount  of  our  stock  of  manure,  and  cover  our 
fields  with  a  bountiful  harvest  This  crop,  judiciously  spent,  will  place  us  in 
a  situation  to  make  another  equally  as  good.  Now,  the  greatest  thing  we 
want  is  to  make  one  good  orop,  and  auer,  if  it  is  well  spent,  we  can  keep 
along.    Our  theory  is,  that  the  change  of  one  plant  will  produce  another. 

Effing,* Aug.  6th.  D.  L.  Habvet. 
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TB5NSSSSB  has  an  area  of  18,984,022  acres  of  land.  Kentucky, 
22,340,748  acres.  Tennessee  cultivates,  5,360,220  acres,  and  Kentucky, 
11,268,270— more  than  double  what  Tennessee  cultivates. 

Tennessee  has  a  white  population  of  829,210;  slaves,  183,059  :  Kentucky, 
white  population  779,828  ;  slaves,  182,025 — each  State  a  population  of 
twenty  to  the  square  mile.  It  is  conceded  by  all  who  are  posted  up  in 
statistics,  that  Tennessee  stands  at  the  head  of 'the  list  in  the  great  staple  of 
these  United  States,  to  wit :  Indian  com — Ohio  second,  and  Kentucky 
third. 

The  products  of  each  State  for  one  year,  stands  for  Tennessee  thus — cotton 
bales,  194,532  ;  tobacco,  20,148,923  lbs. ;  rice,  258,854  lbs. ;  oats,  7,703,- 
086  bushels;  wheat,  1,619,386  bushels;  potatoes,  3,855,560  bushels;  peas 
and  beaos,  369,321  bushels  ;  value  of  farming  implements,  etc.,  $5,360,220. 
Live  stock— mules  75,303  head ;  horses,  370,636 ;  cattle,  750,765 ;  swine, 
8,114,111. 

Kentucky  stands  as  follows:  cotton  bales,  728  ;  tobacco,  55,501,196  lbs.; 
rice,  5,688  lbs.;  oats,  8,201,311  bushels;  wheat,  2,140,822  bushels; 
potatoes,  2,490,671  bushels;  peas  and  beans,  262,574  bushels;  value  of 
forming  implements,  etc.,  $5,169,037.  Live  stock — ^mules,  65,609  head: 
horses,  315,682 ;  cattle,  753,312  ;  swine,  2,861,163. 
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Manufacturing  establiBbmenta  for  Tennessee — cotton  goods,  63  ;  woolen, 
4 ;  iron,  81 ;  tenneries,  394.    Home  manu&ctory,  $3,13Y,7lO. 

For  Kentucky— cotton  goods,  8 ;  woollen,  25 ;  iron,  45 ;  tanneries,  275. 
Home  manufactory,  $2,456,838. 

Tennesse  has  produced  two  Presidents,  eleven  Representatives  in  Congress, 
and  nine  hundred  and  twenty-five  old  pensioners.  '  Kentucky, — ^Presidents, 
nine  Representatives  in  Congress,  and  six  hundred  and  fourteen  old  pension- 
ers.   More  than  other  States  can  show  except  New- York  and  Pennsylvania. 

Total  valuation  of  all  live  stock  in  the  affffreffate — Tennessee,  $29,978,016  ; 
Kentucky,  $29,691,387.  ^^   ^  »       »      »       . 

Capital  invested  in  making  whisky— Tennessee,  $66,125 ;  Kentucky, 
$296,900.— Gautte. 
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We  continue  our  exhibition  of  this  very  important  branch  of  science,  and 
propose  to  present  engravings  of  the  more  destructive  kinds  of  insects.  It 
ought  to  be  observed  that  we  base  our  statements  principally  upon  the  work 
of  Dr.  Harris,  although  we  have  consulted  many  others,  found  in  the  Astor 
Library  and  elsewhere.  We  take  from  them  such  suggestions  as  we  deem 
valuable. 

The  following  genera  belong  to  the  same  order  as  those  exhibited  in  our 
August  number,  viz. : 

COLKOPTERA. 

Osmodermia  Scahia.  Rough  Osmodermia  is  a  large  insect,  body  broad, 
oval,  thorax  nearly  round,  color  purplish  black,  and  in  the  males  of  cop- 
pery luster.  Head  is  punctured,  concave  on  the  top ;  the  edge  of  the 
broad  vizor  in  the  males  is  turned  up.  Wing-cases  thickly  punctured, 
under  side  of  body  smooth,  legs  short  and  stout.  They  have  a  strong  odor 
of  Russia  leather.  Females  are  larger  than  the  males,  apd  are  destitute  of 
the  coppery  lustre,  ^d  are  nearly  an  inch  in  length.  During  the  day,  these 
beetles  secrete  themselves  in  ibe  crevices  or  hollows  of  trees,  and  are 
especially  fond  of  cherry  and  apple  trees.  Their  larvae  live  in  the  hollows  of 
these  trees,  feeding  on  the  diseased  wood.  The  grubs  are  fleshy,  whitish, 
with  a  reddish  hard-shelled  head,  and  resemble  the  grubs  of  the  common 
dor-beetle.  In  the  fall,  it  forms  an  oval  cell  of  the  fragments  of  wood, 
cemented  together,  and  comes  forth  in  July  in  the  form  of  a  beetle. 

BupREBTis  Femorata  (of  Fabricius)  is  of  a  greenish  black  color  above, 
with  a  brassy  polish,  very  distinct  in  the  two  large  transverse,  impressed  spots 
on  each  wing- cover.  The  thorax  has  no  smooth  elevated  lines  upon  it. 
Front  pair  of  thighs  is  toothed  beneath.  Lencrth,  four-tenths  to  half  an  inch 
or  more.  Appears  last  of  May  to  the  middle  of  July.  It  especially  fre- 
quents white  oak  trees,  but  is  found  in  and  under  the  bark  of  the  peach. 
The  grub  bores  into  the  trunks  of  these  trees. 

The  ELATERiDiE ;  or  Elators,  or  Spring  Beetles^  are  related  to  the  pre- 
ceding. They  are  well  known  by  the  faculty  which  they  have  of  throwing 
themselves  upward  with  a  jerk  when  laid  on  their  backs,  by  an  abrupt  in- 
flection of  the  anterior  portion  of  the  body.  The  body  ia  of  a  hard  consist- 
ence, usually  rather  narrow  and  tapering  behind.    The  head  is  sunk  to  the 
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eyes  in  the  fore  part  of  the  thorax.  ADtennae  of  moderate  size,  and  more  or 
less  notched  on  the  inside  like  a  saw.  Thorax  broad  at  base  as  the  ^ipg- 
covers,  usually  rounded  before,  the  hinder  angles  sharp  and  prominent.  Tne 
scutel  of  moderate  size,  legs  rather  short  and  slider,  feet  five-jointed. 

The  grubs  of  the  Elaters  live  upon  wood  and  roots,  and  some  devour  the 
roots  of  herbaceous  plants.  Some  of  them  are  long,  slender,  worm-like,  re- 
sembling the  common  meal  worm,  nearly  cylindrical,  with  a  hard  and  smooth 
skin,  buff  or  brownish  yellow,  the  head  and  tail  being  a  little  dai^er.  Each 
of  the  first  three  rings  is  provided  with  a  pair  of  short  legs.  They  have  a 
short  prop-1^  behind  to  support  the  body.  Others  of  this  class  are  propoi^ 
tionally  broader,  not  cylindrical  but  flattened,  with  a  deep  notch  at  the  ex- 
tremity, of  the  last  ring,  the  sides  of  which  are  furnished  with  sharp  teeth. 
These  are  mostly  wood*  eaters. 

In  England  these  are  called  wire-worms,  but  they  are  not  the  American 
wire-worn,  which  is  a  species  of  lulus.  The  English  wire-worm  has  but  six 
feet,  while  the  American  has  many.  In  Europe,  to  get  rid  of  these  insects, 
ihey  strow  sliced  potatoes  or  turnips  along  the  field,  which  are  collected 
every  morning,  with  the  insects,  which  greedily  come  to  feed  upon  them. 
After  their  last  transformation  Elaters  appear  on  trees,  and  fences,  and  on 
flowers,  and  on  the  tender  leaves  of  plants.  They  creep  slowly,  and,  when 
touched  ?nth  the  hand,  generally  fall  to  the  ground.  They  fly  by  night  and 
by  day. 

The  Genus  Elatsr  (of  Linnaeus)  has  been  latterly  sub-divided  into  smaller 
groups. 

Elater  Oculaiius  (of  L.)  now  called  Alaus,  is  the  largest  of  our  spring 
beetles,  and  measures  from  one  and  one-fourth  inches  to  one  and  three-fourths  in 
length.  Color  black,  thorax  oblong  square,  nearly  one-third  the  length  of 
the  whole  body,  covered  above  with  a  whitish  powder,  and  with  a  large 
oval  velvet  black  spot,  like  an  eye,  on  each  side  of  the  middle.  Wing-covers 
marked  with  slender,  longitudinal,  impressed  lines,  and  spangled  with  numer^ 
ous  white  dots.  Under  side  of  body  and  legs  covered  with  a  mealy  white 
powder. 

It  IS  found  in  trees,  fences,  and  buildings,  in  June  and  July.  It  undergoes 
its  transformations  in  the  trunks  of  trees. 

The  grubs  are  reddish  yellow,  proportionally  broader  than  the  other  kinds, 
and  much  flattened. 

All  the  beetles  named  above  belong  to  the  general  tribe  of  Leav-hornbd 
BxBTLKS,  so  called  on  aocoont  of  the  leaf-like  joints  with  which  the  end  of 
their  antenns  is  provided. 

We  now  come  to  a  class  called  Sbrbicorn,  or  Saw-homed,  from  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  tips  of  the  joints  of  their  antennae,  which  project,  more  or 
lesB,  on  the  inside,  somewhat  resembling  the  teeth  of  a  saw. 

Bupresiis  Diverea  ;  (or.  Divaricate  of  Say,)  when  in  the  grub  state  attacks 
the  cherry  and  peach  trees.  The  beetles  are  copper- colored,  sometimes  brassy 
above,  snd  thickly  covered  with  minute  punctures ;  thorax,  slightly  furrowed 
io  the  middle.  Wing-covers  finely  marked  with  numerous  fine  irregular 
impressed  lines,  and  small,  oblong  square,  elevated  black  spots.  They  taper 
behind.  Middle  of  the  breast  furrowed.  Males  have  a  little  tooth  on  the 
under  side  of  the  shanks  of  the  intermediate  legs.  Length  seven-tenths  to 
nine-tenths  of  an  inch.  They  are  found  on  the  cherry  and  peach  trees  from 
Jane  to  August  inclusive.  .  ' 

Mater  Chnereui  (of  Weber)  now  called  Melanotus,  or  Ash-colored  Elater. 
It  is  six-tenths  of  an  inch  in  length,  dark  brown,  covered  with  short  gray 
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hales,  thorax  convex,  wing^covere  marked  with  lineB  of  ptmcturea,  rdBembllng 
stitches.  Their  claws  resemble  little  combs,  thorax  short  and  roaoded  be- 
fore, and  body  tapere  behind.  It  is  found  on  fences,  trunks  of  trees,  and  in 
paths,  in  Aj^l  and  May.  They  pass  the  winter  under  the  bark  of  trees. 
The  grub  lives  on  wood. 

Elater  Communis^  (of  Schonherr,)  now  Melanotus,  is  very  common,  resem- 
bles preceding,  but  smaller,  seldom  exceeding  a  half  an  inch  in  length, 
lighter  colored  than  the  preceding,  thorax  a  little  longer,  less  convex,  and 
having  a  slender  longitudinal  furrow  in  the  middle.  Appears  in  April,  May, 
and  June.  The  transformed  beetle  may  be  found  under  the  bark  of  trees, 
in  autumn,  where  they  pass  the  winter. 

Elater  Apressi/roaSy  (of  Say,)  now  Ludius,  so  named  from  the  vizor  beingv 
pressed  downwards  '  over  the  lip.  Body  is  slender  and  almost  cylindrical, 
deep  chestnut  brown  color,  appearing  gray  from  the  many  short  yellow 
hairs  which  cover  it.  Thorax  of  moderate  length,  not  much  narrowed  be- 
fore, convex  above,  hinder  angles  very  long  and  sharp  pointed,  and^  in  certain 
lights,  of  a  brassy  hue.  Wing-covers  finely  punctured,  with  slender  longi- 
tudinal lines  impressed  on  them.  Claws  not  toothed  beneath.  Length, 
four-tenths  or  five-tenths  of  an  inch ;  females  larger. 

Elater  Obenu,  (of  Say,)  now  Agriotes,  is  a  short,  thick  beetle,  dark  brown, 
covered  with  dirty  yellowish  hair,  which,  on  the  wing-covers,  is  arranged 
in  stripes.  Head  and -thorax  thickly  punctured,  wing-covers  punctured  in 
rows.  Length  three-tenths  of  an  inch.  It  is  seen  in  April,  May,  and  June, 
among  the  roots  of  grass,  underneath  boards  and  rails  which  lie  on  the  ground, 
and  on  fences.  Kollar  says :  ^  This  beetle  is  especially  injurious  to  oats, 
causing  the  leaves  to  become  dry  and  fall  oC  It  destroys  whole  fields  of 
corn  by  attacking  the  roots. 

The  larvse  are  slender,  linear,  fleet,  shining,  smooth,  slightly  hairy  and 
brown.  The  last  ring  of  the  body  terminates  in  a  toothed  forceps.  It  re- 
sembles the  meal  worm. 

We  now  reach  the  Wsjsvil  tribe,  of  which  there  are  many  kinds.  They 
are  distinguished  from  the  preceding  and  from  other  insects  by  having  the 
forepart  of  the  head  prolonged  into  a  broad  muzzle,  or  a  snout,  more  slender, 
in  the  end  of  which  ia  the  opening  of  the  mouth.  Their  name  is  suggested 
by  this  feature,  viz. : 

Bhynchofhoridj:  ;  or  Snout-hearers.  They  are  of  small  size ;  antennae 
are  on  the  muzzle  or  snout,  knotted  at  the  end,  feelers  very  small,  and  gen- 
erally concealed  in  the  mouth.  The  abdomen  is  often  of  an  oval  form,«  wider 
than  the  thorax.  Legs  short,  and  the  soles  of  the  feet  short  and  flattened. 
They  live  upon  bark,  stems,  leaves,  buds,  floweis,  and  fruit,  and  are  often  very 
destructive.  They  fly  by  day ;  though  some  kinds  have  very  short  wings, 
and  are  unable  to  fly.  They  walk  slowly,  and  when  alarmed,  they  turn  back 
their  antenns,  fold  up  their  legs,  and  ML  from  the  plant  They  use  their 
snout  in  eating  and  in  boring. 

Their  grubs  are  short,  fleshy,  whitish,  and  without  legs.  The  head  is 
covered  with  a  hard  shell,  rings  of  their  bodies  very  convex,  or  hunched. 
Jaws  strong  and  bony.  Most  of  them  are  transformed  within  the  vegetable 
on  which  they  feed,  though  some  of  them  enter  the  ground,  and  there 
undergo  th^  change  which  converts  them  into  beetles,  ^d  peas  are  often- 
found  with  holes  m  them,  the  work  of  these  insects ;  and  perhaps  the  insect 
is  still  to  be  seen  within  the  substance  of  the  pea  in  spring  in  the  form  of  a 
small  oval  beetle,  one-tenth  of  an  inch  or  more  in  length,  rusty  black,  with  a 
white  spot  on  the  hinder  part  of  the  thorax,  and  several  dots  behind  the 
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middle  of  each  wing-cover,  and  a  white  spot,  reeembling  a  T  in  form,  on  the 
exposed  extremity  of  the  body.  It  is  the  Bruchus  Pisi^  of  Linnaeus, 
and  is  familiarly  known  as  the  Pea-bug.  The  ]arv88  feed  upon  the  pea  in 
its  soft  state.  The  grub  is  changed  to  a  pupsB  in  the  autumn,  and  daring  the 
winter  becomes  a  beetle,, and  bores  a  passage  sufficiently  large  for  its  egress. 
In  laying  the  eggj  the  beetle  pierces  the  pulp  of  the  pea,  leaving  a  small 
puncture,  the  plaoe  of  which  is  rendered  visible  by  its*  discoloration,  the  spot 
OD  the  pod  corresponding  to  that  on  the  pea.  BnucHiDiE  is  the  name  of 
the  Weevil  tribe. 

Various  plans  are  proposed  in  checking,  the  ravages  of  this  insect  One 
is,  by  keeping  seed  peas  m  a  tight  vessel,  more  than  one  year,  before  planting 
Ahem.  Another,  immersing  them  in  hot  water  before  planting.  Late  plant- 
ing has  been  found  effectual. 

The  crow,  blackbird,  and  the  oriole  devour  them,  splitting  open  the  pea 
£>r  this  purpose. 

CuBcuLiONiDiE,  or  the  Gurculio  tribe,  is  extensive  and  highly  destructive, 
attackiDg  fruit  and  forest  trees^  and  making  great  havoc.  Of  the  latter  kind, 
we  shall  treat  hereafter.  The  falling  of  unnpe  plums,  cherries,  apples,  etc., 
is  caused  by  the  grub  of  these  insects. 

BkjfnehmuB^  (now  Conotrachelus,)  Nenuphar ;  or  Plum  Weevil.  This  is 
the  Bb.  Argula,  of  Fabricius.  Their  color  is  dark  brown,  variegated  with 
white,  yellow,  and  black  spots ;  thorax  uneven.  They  are  found  as  early  as 
30th  of  March,  and  continue  through  the  season  of  fruiting.  They  are  from 
three- twentieths  to  one-fifth  of  an  inch  in  length,  exclusive  of  their  curved 
snout,  which  is  larger  than  their  thorax,  and  when  they  are  at  rest  is  bent 
under  their  breast  CMor  dark  brown,  variegated  with  white,  yellow,  and 
black  spots ;  thorax  uneven.  Several  short  ridges  may  be  seen  on  their 
wing-cover,  those  on  the  middle  of  the  back  forming  two  considerable 
humpe  of  a  bla^k  color,  behind  which  there  is  a  wide  band  of  ochre  yellow 
and  white.    Their  thighs  have  two  little  teeth  on  the  under  side. 

As  soon  as  the  plum  is  set  ^^J  pierce  it  with  their  snout,  lay  an 
egg  in  the  puncture,  and  thus  go  from  plum  to  plum  over  the  tree.  The 
irritation  produced  by  these  punctures  makes  the  young  fruit  gummy  and 
diseased,  and  it  falls  off  before  it  is  ripe. 

When  disturbed  or  shaken  from  the  tree  it  resembles  a  bud  in  its  general 
appearance,  especially  when  feigning  death,  as  it  does  when  it  is  alarmed.  The 
grub,  which  is  a  small,  yellowiah,  footless  white  maggot  leaves  the  fallen  fruit 
enters  the  earth,  changes  into  a  pupa,  and  in  the  first  brood  comes  to  the  sur- 
face again,  in  about  three  weeks,  in  beetle  form,  to  propagate  its  species  and 
destroy  more  fruit.  It  has  not  been  decided  whether  the  latest  generation  of 
the  weevil  remains  in  the  ground  all  winter  in  .the  grub  or  in  the  pupa  state. 
Dr.  K  S.  Sanborn,  of  Andover,  Mass.,  asserts  that  the  grubs,  after  having  en- 
tered the  earth,  return  to  the  surface  in  about  six  weeks  as  perfect  weevils, 
which  must  remaia  hidden  in  crevices  until  spring. 

Some  of  the  remedies  recommended  for  preventing  the  ravages  of  these 
msects  are  absurd,  such  as  tying  cotton  around  the  trees  in  order  to  prevent 
them  from  ascending,  since  they  are  furnished  with  wings,  and  fly  from  tree 
to  tree  with  the  greatest  ease.  Among  the  remedies  at  present  in  use,  one 
is  to  cover  the  fruit  with  a  coating  of  white-wash,  mixed  with  a  little  glue, 
applied  by  means  of  a  syringe ;  another  is  to  spread  a  sheet  upon  the  ground 
under  the  tree,  and  then  jar  the  principal  branches  suddenly,  with  a  mallet 
covered  with  cloth,  so  as  not  to  bruise  die  bark,  when  the  perifect  insects  will 
£all  into  the  sheet  and  feign  death,  and  may  be  gathered  and  destroyed. 
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Hogs  are  sometimes  turned  into  plum  orchards,  where,  by  eating  the  fallen 
and  diseased  fruit,  they  materially  lessen  the  evil.  Coops  of  chickens 
placed  under  the  trees,  and  the  branches  often  shaken,  the  insects  fall,  and 
are  eagerly  seized  and  devoured.  All  fallen  fruit  should  be  gathered  up  sev- 
eral times  in  the  course  of  the  season  and  burnt,  or  given  to  hogs,  or  des- 
troyed in  •  some  other  way.  By  so  doing,  thousands  of  the  grubs  which 
have  not  yet  left  the  plums  are  destroyed. 

Peaches,  nectarines,  cherries,  and  even  apples,  pears,  and  quinces,  it  is 
said,  are  attacked  by  this  insect. 

The  large  warts  of  a  black  color,  as  if  charred,  seen  on  many  plum  trees, 
are  supposed  to  be  prcduced  by  the  punctures  of  these  beetles,  and  to  be  the 
residen(VB  of  the  grub.  • 

The  most  efficient  security  against  these  insects  is  the  shaking  of  the  trees 
every  morning  and  evening  while  they  remain  in  beetle  form.  When  thus 
disturbed,  they  fold  their  legs  and  fall,  and  may  be  caught  in  a  sheet,  and, 
being  properly  confined,  thrown  into  the  fire.  AH  the  fruit  that  is  pierced 
should  be  gathered  as  soon  as  it  falls,  and  afber  being  boiled  may  be  fed  to 
swine.  The  diseased  limbs  should  be  treated  with  a  knife,  and  the  diseased 
parts  be  burned,  early  in  the  season. 

Calandra,  (now  Sitophilus,)  Oryzoe^  or  the  Curculio  OryzaB,  of  Linnaeus,  is 
a  small  insect  resembling  the  wheat  weevil,  about  one-tenth  of  an  inch  in 
length,  exclusive  of  the  snout,  having  two  large  red  spots  on  each  wing-cover. 
This  weevil  lays  its  eggs  on  the  rice  in  the  fields  as  soon  as  the  grain  begins 
to  swell.  The  parent  bores  a, hole  into  the  grain,  drops  a  single  egg,  and 
thus  goes  from  grain  to  grain.  When  the  grub  is  grown,  it  bores  a  hole 
through  the  grain,  artfully  stopping  it  with  the  flour  of  the  rice,  and  are  in 
the  winter  changed  to  pupas.  The  following  spring  they  become  beetles 
and  come  out  of  the  grain. 

These  beetles  can  be  removed  from  the  rice  by  winnowing  and  sifting  the 
grain  in  the  spring. 

Another  beetle  has  been  very  destructive  to  pear  trees.  The  leaves  and 
branches  of  the  tree  suddenly  wither  and  die  ere  mid-summer.  These  effects 
have  been  traced  by  some  scientific  gentlemen  to  the  depredations  of  a  small 
beetle,  only  one-tenth  of  an  inch  in  length,  according  to  Dr.  Harris  tncor- 
recily  named  by  Prof.  Peck, 

Scolytus  Pyri.  Its  color  is  deep  brown,  antennae  and  legs  paler,  thorax 
short,  convex,  rounded,  and  rough  before.  Wing-covers  minutely  punctured 
in  rows,  and  they  slope  off  Very  suddenly  and  obliquely  behind.  Shanks 
widened  and  flattened  towards  the  end,  set  with  a  few  teeth  externally,  and 
end  with  a  short  hook.     Joints  of  the  feet  slender  and  entire. 

The  only  r-medy  consists  in  cutting  off  the  limb  heUno  the  disease,  and  be- 
fore the  insect  makes  it  escape.  This  should  be  attended  to  in  the  month  of 
Jane. 

Saperda  Bioittata,  The  larva  of  this  beetle  is  the  apple  tree  borer, 
whose  ranges  have  been  so  extensive  through  New-England  and  the  Middle 
States.  The  upper  side  of  the  body  is  marked  by  two  white  stripes,  between 
three  of  a  light  brown  color,  the  fAce,  antennae,  legs,  and  under  side  of  the 
body  bdng  white.  Length  one-half  to  three  fourths  of  an  inch.  It  deposits 
its  eggs  in  June  or  July,  being  laid  upon  t^he  bark  near  the  root  during  the 
might.  During  the  day  it  rests  among  the  leaves.  It  attacks  the  apples,  the 
quince,  and  several  fruit  trees.  The  larvae  are  fleshy  whitish  grubs,  nearly- 
cylindrical,  and  tapering  from  the  first  ring  to  the  end  of  the  body.  Head 
small,  hairy,  brown.     The  first  ring  is  much  larger  than  the  others.     The 
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next  are  very  short,  and  all  these  are  covered  with  punctures  and  very  minute 
hairs.  The  4th  and  on  to  the  10th  are  furnished  with  two  fleshy  warts.  No 
legs  can  be  seen.  The  larva  state  continues  two  or  three  years.  The  final 
change  takes  place  within  the  wood,  and  near  the  bark,  about  the  first  of 
June,  and  the  beetle  gnaws  through  the  surface  and  escapes  in  the  night. 

Several  remedial  operations  are  practised.  Thrusting  in  a  wire,  and  thus 
(destroying  the  insect,  ha*  been  long  practised.  Sometimes  the  grub  is  cut 
out  inrith  a  knife  or  gouge. 

Saperda  (now  Oberia)  Tripunctata^  of  Fab.  This  insect  attacks  the  tall 
blackberry  and  raspberry.  It  differs  from  the  preceding  in  having  a  larger 
head  in  proportion,  in  being  Cylindrical  in  the  niiddle,  and  thickened  a  little 
at  each  end.  The  beetles  are  very  slender,  of  cylindrical  form,  blHck,  ex- 
cept the  forepart  of  the  breast  and  the  top  of  the  thorax,  which  are  rusty 
yellow;  and  generally  on  the  middle  of  the  thorax  are  two  black 
elevated  spots,  and  there  is  a  third  dot  on  the  hinder  edge  close  to  the 
scutel.  Length  of  the  beetle  from  three-tenths  to  half  an  inch.  Its  trans- 
formations are  completed  in  July,  and  it  lays  its  eggs  early  in  August  on  the 
stems  of  the  shrub,  near  a  leaf  or  twig.  The  grub  burrows  directly  into  the 
pith,  and  consumes  it  for  several  inches,  producing  the  death  of  the  stem. 

Phtllophagous,  or  Leaf-eating  Beetles,  are  numerous,  but  are  compara- 
tively harmless,  and  are  so  easy  of  access  that  their  destruction  is  not  so 
difficult  They  generally  are  without  a  snout,  with  short  legs,  and  broad- 
cushioned  feet,  eyei  nearly  round  and  prominent.  Body  in  some  oblong, 
and  in  others  oval,  broad,  and  very  convex.     Of  these  the 

Hispa  Rosea  (of  Weber)  frequent  apple  trees.  They  are  of  a  deep  tawny 
or  reddish  yellow  color,  marked  with  deep  red  lines  and  spots.  They  appear 
late  in  May  and  early  in  June* 

Gassida  aurichaicea  (of  Fab.)  is  of  a  brilliant  brassy' or  golden  luster,  but 
blackish  beneath,  with  legs  of  a  dull  yellow,  and  is  found  on  the  stalks  of  the 
sweet  potato  and  the  convolvulus,  appearing  in  May  and  June.  The  larvae  are* 
broad,  oval,  flattened,  dark-colored  grubs,  with  a  fring  of  stiff  prickles  round 
the  thin  edges  of  the  body,  and  have  a  long,  forked  tail,  which  is  turned  over 
'  the  back.  They  become  purple  early  in  July,  and  soon  after  are  transformed 
to  beetles,  which  are  broad  oval,  and  about  one-fifth  of  an  inch  in  length. 

Galeruca  rittata,  or  criocetris  vittata  of  Fabricius,  the  striped  Galeruca,  or 
cucumber  bug.  This  insect  is  well  known  by  its  ravages  upon  melon  and 
cucumber  vines  in  May,  and  early  in  June.  Several  broods  are  produced 
during  the  summer.  Color :  light  yellow,  head  black,  a  black  stripe  on  each 
wing-cover,  inner  edge  of  which  is  also  black,  the  abdomen,  part  of  forelegs, 
knees  and  feet  of  the  other  legs,  are  black.  Length,  less  than  one-fifth  of  an 
inch. 

Among  .the  preventives  that  have  been  tried,  with  more  or  less  success,  are 
spiinkling  the  vines  with  tobacco  and  red  pepper,  watering  them  with  a  solu- 
tion of  Glauber's  salts,  or  of  tobacco,  or  elder,  or  walnut  leaves,  or  of  hops. 
The  use  of  charcoal  dust  is  highly  recommended,  and  abo  of  Scotch  snuff  and 
sulphur.  Lighted  pine  knots,  or  staves  of  tar-barrels,  stuck  in  the  ground 
rounds  the  hills,  in  the  night,  attract  them  and  thus  destroy  them.  A  cov- 
ering of  millenet,  stretched  over  a  frame,  is  the  surest. 

The  Genus  Haltica,  one  of  the  Halticad(Xy  contains  a  small,  black,  jump- 
ing insect^  very  injurious  to  cucumbers  in  their  early  growth.  The  body  is 
oval  and  very  convex  ab9ve,  thorax,  short ;  head,  broad ;  antennae,  slender, 
about  half  the  length  of  the  body,  and  implanted  near  the  middle  of  the  fore- 
head ;  the  hindmost  thighs  are  very  thick ;  surface  of  the  body  smooth,  and 
often  brilliantly  colored. 
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These  beetles  eat  the  leaves  of  vegetables,  preferriog  plants  of  the  cabbage, 
turnip,  mustard,  radish,  and  other  cruciferous  plants.  The  Turnip  Fly  is  one 
of  the  Halticas.  Two  ounces  of  sulphur  mixed  with  a  pound  of  turnip  seed 
has  sometimes  proved  a  security  against  this  insect. 

Haltica  pubeseens,  or  the  Cucumber  flee-beetle,  is  one-sixteenth  of  an  inch 
long,  black,  with  clay-yellow  antennae  and  legs ;  body  above  covered  with 
punctures,  arranged  in  rows  on  the  wing  covers,  with  a  deep  transverse  fur- 
row across  the  hinder  part  of  the  thorax. 

Haltica  atriolata,  or  the  Wavy-striped  flee  beetle,  may  be  seen  in  great 
abundance  on  the  horse-radish,  mustard,  turnip^  etc.,  in  May. 

Haltica  ckalybea  (of  Iliger)  frequents  grape  vines,  the  buds  and  leaves  of 
which  it  destroys.  It  is  a  greenish-blue  color,  underside  darkgre^n,  antennae 
and  feet  a  dull  black,  about  three- twentieths  of  an  inch  long.  It  appears  in 
April  and  early  in  May.    A  second  brood  is  found  late  in  July. 

Lime  dusted  over  the  plants  when  the  dew  is  on  them  is  useful  in  destroy- 
ing them ;  also,  alkaline  solutions,  or  a  pound  of  hard  soap  in  twelve  gallons 
of  water,  applied  twice  a  day,  with  a  watering  pot  KoUar  recommends  an 
infusion  of  wormwood. 

The  following  is  also  recommended,  which  is  also  said  to  be  good  on  rose- 
bushes : 

Get  4  lbs.  quassia  chips  and  pour  four  gallons  of  boiling  water  over  them 
in  a  barrel.  Cover  to  keep  in  steam,  and  stand  12  hours  ;  then  fill  the  bar- 
rel and  water  daily. 

CANTHARiDiDiE. — ^The  CauthaHdes,  or  Blistering  beetles,  form  a  distinct 
class.  They  are  distinguished  from  the  preceding  beetles  by  their  feet,  the 
hindmost  pair  having  only  four  joints,  while  the  first  and  middle  pair  are 
five-jointed.     Of  these 

Cantharis  vittata,  or  Striped  Cantharis,  has  obtained  the  name  of  the 
Potato  Fly.  It  is  a  dull  tawny  yellow,  or  light  yellowish  red  color  above, 
with  two  black  spots  on  the  head,  and  two  black  stripes  on  the  thorax  and 
each  of  the  wing  covers.  The  underside  of  the  body,  the  legs,  and  antenna, 
are  black  and  covered  with  a  grayish  down.  Length,  about  half  an  inch. 
In  the  Middle  States  it  is  very  common. 

Cantharis  cinerea^  or  Ash-colored  Cantharis,  is  often  found  on  potato  vines 
about  20th  June  and  after.     Its  form  is  more  slender  than  the  preceding. 

A  black  Cantharis  is  also  sometimes  seen  in  potato-fields.  It  is  the  Lytta 
atrata  of  Fabricius. 

Other  leistering  beetles  occur,  but  are  not  especially  injurious  to  fruits  or 
fiowers.  They  may  be  destroyed  by  being  caught  and  immersed  in  scalding 
water,  and  then  sold  to  the'  apothecary. 


Year-Book  op  Aoricultubb. — We  publish  in  our  advertising  sheet  the 
prospectus  of  the  Year-Book  of  Agriculture,  to  be  issued  by  Messrs.  Childa 
<fe  Peterson,  124  Arch  street,  Philadelphia.  We  have  no  other  information 
on  the  subject  than  is  furnished  by  this  prospectus,  and  a  printed  circular 
which  accompanied  it ;  but  the  plan  is  certainly  very  capital,  and  carried  out, 
as  we  are  justified  in  expecting  it  will  be,  it  ought  to  receive  the  attention 
of  every  agriculturist.  We  recommend  the  work  to  the  examination  of  all 
our  readers. 
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rOB    THB    PLOUOO,     THB     LOOM,     AND     THE     ANVIL. 

FOREST  TREES  OF  NIOHOI^.  N.  Y.,  AND  VIOINITY. 

Acer  Bubrum. — Red  Maple,  <#Soft  Maple.— No.  1. — ^The  Red*  Maple  is 
found  here,  from  the  lowest  creek  flats  to  the  tops  of  the  highest  hills,  several 
hundred  feet  above  the  stteam ;  and  from  sixty  to  seventy-five  feet  high,  some- 
times two  feet  or  more  in  diameter,  but  generally  less.  The  wood  is  close 
grained,  of  a  reddish  color.  Sometimes  the  variety  called  Curled  Maple  oc- 
curs, in  which  the  wood  is  winding  or  twisting,  which  renders  it  very  hard 
to  split  I  have  frequently  been  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes  spliting  a  log  of 
drewood  that  would  not  have  taken  more  than  five  minutes  if  it  had  been 
straight  grained.  By  a  close  attention  to  the  grtun  of  the  wood,  when  cut- 
ting down  the  tree,  this  can  be  remedied.  The  wood  of  this  tree  is  very  val- 
uable for  fhel,  and  for  mechanical  purposes  it  is  bbst  to  saw  into  scantlingB, 
four  and  a  half  inches  square,  and  is  worth  now  $8  per  thousand — ^has 
been  generally  about  tlO. 

The  leaves  of  this  maple  are  from  five  to  six  inches  in  length,  and  near 
that  in  width,  and  frequently  not  half  that  size ;  and  firom  three  to  five  lobed, 
and  serrated,  or  notched  on  the  edges ;  of  a  beautiful  green  color  on  the  up- 
per side,  and  a  whitish  pubescence  on  the  under.  These  leaves  turn  up  be- 
fore a  storm,  and  show  the  white  side  in  a  beautiful  manner.  Stems  to  the 
leaves  from  two  to  six  inches  in  length,  and  of  a  reddish  color  ;  the  young 
sprouts  are  of  the  same  color.  Flowers  this  year  were  in  full  bloom  on  the 
24th  of  April,  and  fruit  ripe  on  the  l7th  of  June,  contrary  to  the  opinion  of 
our  venerable  botanist  Dr.  J.  Torrey.  He  says  fruit  ripe  in  September. 
Flowers  red,  and  in  great  numbers,  this  year  appearing  a  number  of.  days 
before  the  leaves,  giving  the  trees  a  beautiful  appearance ;  flowers  and  fruit 
on  stem  about  two  inches  in  length,  fruit  of  a  reddish  color  in  clusters,  two 
^eeds  always  attached  together,  base  to  ba$e,  with  a  wing  on  one  side,  near 
one  inch  in  length. 

The  Red  Maple  makes  a  beautiful  shade  tree,  and  is  set  out  along  a  num- 
ber o{  public  highways.  The  branches  incline  toward  the  body  of  the  tr^e 
in  a  beautiful  manner.  The  wood  of  the  Red  Maple,  like  the  other  species 
of  maples,  if  left  exposed  to  weather,  soon  decays,  and  the  stumps  from  the 
smaller  class  of  trees  sprout  very  much  two  or  three  years.  Cutting  the 
sprouts  either  in  the  longest  days  or  later  part  of  August  will  destroy  them, 
and  the  stumps  in  eight  or  ten  years  will  rot  out.  The  young  of  Red  Maple 
has  a  dark  smooth  bark;  the  old  tree  deep  furrowed  and  rough. 

Acer  Saeeharinum. — Sugar  Maple,  Hard  Maple. — ^No.  2.-^This  tree 
grows  in  this  vicinity  on  the  creek  fiats,  also  on  the  high  hills  in  all  elevations 
and  situations,  from  sixty  to  eighty  feet  high,  and  two  feet,  rarely  three  feet, 
in  diameter.  Bark  of  a  light  color,  and  quite  rough  when  full  grown. 
Wood  yellowish  white  and  very  hard,  generally  quite  knotty  after  getting 
up  twenty  or  thirty  feet  •  The  wood  of  this  tree  is  of  the  best  quality  for 
fuel  and  for  mechanical  and  cabinet-ware,  specially  when  it  is  in  the  form 
of  Curled  or  Birdseye  Maple.  It  is  then  used  for  the  front  of  chairs,  bureaus, 
etc.  The  lumber  from  the  Su^r  Maple  is  worth  here  about  $10  per  thous 
and ;  rare  kinds  much  more.  From  the  sap  of  thia  tree,  the  common  Maple 
sugar  IB  made.  The  sap  is  drawn  off  by  cutting  a  slanting  box  five  or  six 
inches  long  and  two  feet  deep,  about  two  feet  from  the  ground,  and  insert  a 
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spile  in  the  lower  cornei;  of  the  box.  Another  method  is  to  bore  in  near 
the  ground  with  a  three-quarter  inch  auger  in  which  a  spile  is  inserted.  The 
sugar  is  made  by  boiling  the  sap  in  kettles.  A  good-sized  tree  will  make 
from  ten  to  twelve  pounds  of  sugar  in  a  year.  On  account  of  the  low  price 
of  cane  sugar,  there  has  been  but  little  Maple  sugar  made  in  this  vicinity  for 
the  last  ten  years,  and  it  is  worth  now  from  ten  to  fifteen  cents  a  pound. 

The  season  of  sugar  making  is  generali}iA*om  the  20t\i  of  February  to  the 
15th  of  April. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  shade  trees  we  have  in  this  vicinity ;  and 
is  generally  planted  by  the  side  of  all  the  public  highways  and  yards.  The 
branches  generally  grow  &<2  as  to  form  a  pvramid,  and  are  generally  loaded  with 
the  most  beautiful  leaves.  The  Sugar.  Maple  is  quite  a  slow  grower,  and  its 
extreme  hardness  makes  it  bad  to  cut  into  firewood,  espeoialiy  if  cut  down 
several  months  before  it  is  made  into  wood.  In  clearing  new  land  of  this 
kind  of  trees,  it  is  often  the  case  that  they  fall  across  one  another,  when 
they  are  burned  into,  and  so  worked  into  short  lengths  without  much  labor. 
In  burning  a  new  fallow  the  fire  will  often  continue  in  a  large  tree  of  this 
kind  fifteen  or  twenty  days.  Its  leaves  are  truncated,  and  somewhat  cordate  at 
the  base,  a  beautiful  green  on  the  upper  side,  and  whitish  on  the  under, 
three  to  five  lobed ;  lobes  with  a  slender  acumination,  leaves  from  four  to  fiv^e 
inches  long  and  a  trifle  more  wide,  especially  across  the  lobes.  Stems  to  the 
leaves  from  two  to  six  inches  long.  Flowers  appearing  this  year  on  the  1st 
of  May  of  a  beautiful  yellowish  green  color.  I  judge  the  fruit  will  be  ripe 
about  the  first  of  September.  The  fruit  is  of  the  same  shade  as  the  Red 
Maple,  a;id  about  one-third  larger.  Stems  to  the  fruit  are  about  two  and 
a  half  inches  long. 

Acer  Pennsylvanicum, — Moose  Wood,  Striped  Maple. — No.  3. — ^This 
small  Maple,  like  the  others,  is  found  on  high  and  low  land,  and  is  quite 
scarce.  It  is  seldom  more  than  twenty-five  high,  and  from  four  to  five  inches 
in  diameter.  The  bark  is  smooth,  of  a  dark  green  color,  with  sometimes  a 
a  black  stripe,  with  the  ends  of  the  branches  with  white  stripes,  giving  the 
tree  a  beautiful  appearance.  *  , 

Leaves  ^y^  to  seven  inches  long,  and  from  four  to  five  inches  wide,  fre- 
•quently  near  twice  that  size ;  three  lobed,  with  end  of  the  leaves  running  to 
a-sharp  point,  edge  of  the  leaves  finely  notched.  Fiowers  appear  about  the 
1st  May,  and  fruit  ripe  about  the  1st  of  September.  Flowers  much  larger 
than  either  the  Sugar  or  Red  Maple,  and  of  a  beautiful  green  color.  Fruit 
in  clusters,  on  long  stems ;  from  eight  to  fourteen  on  a  stem  ;  yields  a  sweet 
sap  almost  equal  to  the  Hard  Maple. 

Acer  Spicatum. — Mountain  Maple. — ^No.  4. — ^This  Maple  is  a  shrub  or 
small  tree,  growing  from  four  to  sixteen  feet  high,  and  from  two  to  three 
inches  in  diameter.  The  bark  of  a  light  color.  In  this  vicinity  it  is  foand 
growiug  only  along  small  streams  and  in  shady  places.  Leaves  from  three 
to  four  inches  long,  and  about  that  wide.  Many  of  them  not  half  that  size ; 
the  larger  leaves,  three  lobed,  and  the  smaller  with  no  lobes ;  edge  of  leaves 
deeply  notched.  Flowers  appeared  this  year  about  the  15th  of  June,  on 
long  stems,  from  thirty  to  fifty  on  a  stem,  of  a  white  color.  Fruit  f  eddish, 
much  smaller  than  any  of  the  other  species,  wings  at  a  more  obtuse  angle 
than  the  other  species,  and  a  half  inch  long.  Trees  this  year  loaded  with 
fruit  when  not  five  feet  high. 

Nichols,  July  30,  1855.  R.  Howelu 
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VAJIIETIE8    OF    COTTON. 
• 

The  different  kinds  of  cotton  which  are  imported  and  used  in  Great 
Britain  have  been  examined  under  the  microscope  by  Dr.  Ure  and  by  Mr. 
E.  Wilfton.  To  their  observations  we  are  indebted  for  the  following  meas- 
urements. In  examining  a  sample  of  cotton,  it  is  usual  to  take  a  portion 
of  it  between  the  forefinger  and  thumb,  and  laying  the  portions  as  they  are 
successfully  drawn  out  back  again  on  and  parallel  to  the  filaments  from  which 
they  hav^e  been  drawn  out ;  and  repeating  this  process  several  times,  small 
tufts  are  formed,  in  which  the  respective  lengths  of  staple  may  be  observed. 

The  fibres  of  cotton,  when  drawn  out  from  the  mass  in  which  they  appear 
entangled,  display  so  many  irregular  twists  as  to  give  them  a  jointed  appear- 
ance, and,  as  Mr.  E.  Wilson  observes,  "  in  this  state  they  resembfe  a  string 
of  oval  beads,  pointed  at  each  extremity,  and  connected  by  their  points." 

^The  entire  fibre  appears  to  taper  finely  to  both  ends,  that  which  is  adherent 
to  the  seed  being  somewhat  the  thickest.  Under  the  microscope  the  fibre  is 
observed  to  be  continuous,  moderately  twisted,  fiat,  ribbon-Iike,  clear,  and 
transparent  in  the  middle,  and  obaqiie  towards  eacl)  margin.  The  finer  and 
more  uniform  the  fibre,  and  more  inclined  to  twist,  the  better  is  it  suited  for 
spinning  into  fine  yam.  But  if  the  fibres  are  short,  broad,  and  formed  of 
flimsy  ribbons,  they  are  less  suited  for  machine  spinning,  though  they  may 
yet,  as  before  mentioned,  be  twisted  into  thread  by  the  delicate  fingers  of  the 
Hindoo. 

The  value  of  cotton  depends  on  the  length,  strength,  and  fitness,  as  weU 
as  on  the  softness  and  equality  of  the  fibre.  But  these  essential  qualities  are 
modified  by  color  and  cleanliness,  that  is,  freedom  from  knots  and  impurities, 
ao  that  there  may  be  less  waste  in  spinning.  Formerly  color  bad  great  in- 
nuence,  but  now  the  great  distinction  is  into  long-stapled  and  short-stapled. 
The  different  kinds  of  cotton  differ  from  each  other  not  only  in  the  above 
properties,  but  also  in  considerable  differences  in  quality  between  different 
samples  of  the  same  kind  of  cotton.  '^  The  finest  quality  of  Sea  Island  is 
sometimes  worth  three  times  as  much  as  the.  common  quality  of  the  same 
class.  The  varfation  of  quality  in  most  of  the  other  denominations  is  from 
20  to  25  per  cent,  and  in  none  of  them  is  more  than  60  per  cent."  These 
are  sometimes  divided  into  three  or  four  qualities,  as  ordinary,  middling,  fair, 
an^  fine.  At  other  times  these  are  still  further  sub-divided,  as  into  inferior, 
ordinary,  middling,  gbod-middling,  middling- fair,  fair,  good-fair,  fine,  or  good 
and  fine.  *'  Except  the  better  qualties  of  Sea  Islands  there  is  no  sort  of  cot- 
ton which  is  now  confined  it  its  use  to  any  peculiar  or  exclusive  purpose.  By 
mixing  difierept  sort*  together,  and  by  careful  management  in  preparing  the 
mixture  for  spinning,  the  manufacturers  can  now  make  a  substitute  for  almost 
any  particular  kind  of  cotton,  except  the  very  best.  It  is  only  requisite  to 
.add,  Uiat  the  long-stapled  cottons  ace  generally  used  for  the  twist  or  warp, 
and  the  short-stapled  for  the  weft." 

Sea  Island,  or  long-stapled  cotton,  the  most  h^ghly  esteemed  of  the  cot- 
tons, is  remarkable  for  the  length  and  fineness  of  its  fibre,  as  for  its  silky 
softness.  Among  white  cottons  it  is  distinguished  by  a  slight  yellowish  tinge 
of  color.  This  kind  sells  in  England  from  eighteen  pence  to  two  sh'llings, 
and  has  sold  as  high  as  five  and  neven  shillings  a  pound.  The  quantity  is 
limited,  from  the  peculiarity  of  physical  circumstances  required  for  'its  pro- 
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duction.  The  fibres  are  equable,  about  H  in  length,  and  examined  under 
the  microscope,  about  ^^Vv^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^°  diameter,  formed  of  flattened 
cylinders  transparent  in  the  middle,  obaque  towards  the  mar^n,  and  more 
or  less  twiated.  Dr.  Ufe  has  observed  some  kinds  crimped  transyerselj  with 
irregular  bandages,  and  some  with  flimsy  ribbons  and  warts  which  adhere 
to  the  sides  of  the  filaments,  called  neps  by  spinners.  Mr.  Wilson  describes 
the  Sna  Island  as  thick  and  narrow,  but  looking  the  finest  of  ail  as  seen  with 
the  naked  eye.  ■  This  kind  is  emploved  for  spinning  the  finest  yarns. 

Upland,  or  short-staple^  cotton,  under  which  names  are  now  usually  in- 
cluded the  produce  of  the  interior  of  Georgia  and  Carolina,  as  well  as  of 
Alabama,  Mississippi,  Louisiana  and  Tennessee.  It  used  to  be,  and  is  some- 
times still  called  Bowed,  from  the  cotton  of  Georgia  having  been  formerly 
cleaned  with  the  Indian  cotton-bow.  Though  shorter  in  the  staple  and  un- 
equal, this  is  white  in  color,  much  esteemed,  and  forms  the  bulk  of  the  cot- 
toa  of  commerce.  The  staple  is  one  inch  to  one  and  a  quarter  inches  in 
length.  The  best  kinds  are  fit  for  spinning  as  high  as  l^o.  60,  some  higher ; 
the  shorter  kinds  are  worked  up  into  Na  30,  and  other  coarser  yarns  ;  but 
mixed  with  good  Egyptian  or  with  Pernambuco  cotton,  even  these  can  be 
spun  into  higher  numbers.  Under  the  microscope,  the  fibres  appear  less 
twisted  than  others,  some  as  cylindric  fibres  with  many  twists,  of  the  width 
of  about  iV?rir^^  ^^  ^°  i^^^  \  ^^^^  ^^^  broad. 

EoYPTiAN. — The  best  Egyptian  cotton  ranks  next  to  Sealsljind  in  quality 
and  length  of  staple,  though  it  is  not  usually  so  well  cleaned.  It  was  only 
about  the  year  1821  that  we  Pasha  began  the  cultivation,  by  importing  seed 
from  America  and  the  Mediterranean  and  from  Brazil  These  different 
kinds  may,  therefore,  be  met  with  in  cultivation  there,  though  the  Sea  Island 
yields  the  be^t  kind  of  cotton,  called  Maho,  which  is  used  here  like  that 
kind  for  the  finest  yarns.  It  has  a  staple  of  1:^  to  If  inches  in  length,  from 
tsVtt^^  ^  s^Tf'^  ^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^  breadth,  uniform,  spiro-cylindrical,  thin  an(i 
broakd.  Some  excellent  cotton  has  been  sent  from  Port  Natal ;  that  from  the 
island  of  Bourbon  used  formerly  to  be  much  esteemed.  Some  has  also  come 
from  the  west  coast  of  Africa. 

West  Indian. — ^The  West  Indies  supplied  England  with  the  largest  quan- 
tity of  cotton  in  the  eighteenth  century  ;  but  the  cultivation  was  neglected 
when  sugar  became  more  profitable,  and 'the  imports  have  gi%aUy  fallen  offl 
But  the  cotton  is  loi^-stapled,  silky,  and.  may  be  produced  of  a  quality  equal 
to  Sea  Island*  Bourbon  cotton  is  the  same  species  that  is  cultivated  in  the 
West  Indies.  The  cotton  of  Porto  Rico  was  at  one  time  considered  to'be 
the  best;  that  of  St.  Domingo  Has  been  spun  intp  No.  100  yarn  ;  and  some 
of  the  finest  cotton  ever  grown  was  in  Tobago  by  Mr.  Eobly,  between  1789 
and  1792.  The  cottons  of  Barbadoes,  Guadaloupe,  and  Jamaica,  were  also 
highly  esteemed.  Bryan  Edwards  (Hist  of  the  West  Indies,  1793,)  mentions 
a  green-seeded  cotton,  from  which  the  cotton  can  only  be  separated  by  hand. 
Inferior  kinds,  or  shorter-stapled^  cottons,  may,  therefore,  be  imported  from 
thes^  islands.  Dr.  Ure  describes  the  St.  Domingo  cotton  as  composed  of 
narrow  twisted  ribbons,  from  yyVu^^  ^  tiVtt^^  ^^  *^  i°<^^>  ^^  *  ^^^  ^*^" 
tened  cylinders  and  some  spiry  fit>res. 

South  American  Cotton. — In  the  year  1780,  Mr.  Bryan  Edwards  states 
that  **  the  finest  grained  and  most  perfectly  cleaned  cotton  which  was  brought 
to  the  English  market  was,  he  believed,  that  of  the  Dutch  plantations  of 
Berbice,  Demerara,  and  Surinam,  and  of  the  island  of  Cayenne  ;"  and  that 
these  cottons  sold  at  that  time  for  two  shillings  a  pound.  The  first  importa- 
tions of  cotton  are  stated  to  have  first  taken  place  from  Maranham  in  the 
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year  1781.  The  Pernambuco  was  soon  afterwards  sent,  of  so  fine  and  supe- 
rior a  quality  as  to  be  highly  esteemed,  and  its  price  ranked  next  to  the  Sea 
Island.  The  staple  is  long  and  fine,  generally  well  cleaned,  glossy,  some 
with  a  yellowish  tinge ;  spins  into  a  stout  yam,  and  is  esteemed  by  hosiers. 
It  continues  to  be  imported  into  England  from  all  these  places,  as  well  as 
fit)m  Bahio,  Maceio,  Para,  also  from  Peru ;  inferior  qualities  from  Cartbagena. 
I  The  fibre  is  in  length  about  l^^^^  to  1  j^  of  an  inch  ;  is  cylindrico-spiral,  about 

1  jV^^^  ^  Wtto*^  o^  "^  iwjh  in  diameter ;  some  with  a  few  twisted  ribbons 
I  and  warty  excrescences  on  the  sides  of  the  filaments. 

East  Indiast  Cotton. — Considerable,  though  varying  quantities  of  cotton, 
we  have  seen,  are  imported  from  India,     It  varies  a  great  deal  as  obtained 
I  from  difiTerent  districts ;  is  esteemed  for  its  color,  though  all  is  short-stapled, 

I  and  generelly  sent  in  a  dirty  state  to  market     In  those  of  this  country  it  is 

I  known  by  the  name  of  Surats,  Madras*  and  Bengal,  while  the  name  Surais 

is  often  used  as  a  general  term  for  Indian  cottons,  Some  of  this  cotton  is  of 
good  quality  and  fit  for  general  purposes,  while  the  great  mass  is  only  bought 
when  American  cotton  is  dear.  The  cottons  of  Surat,  of  Broach,  and  of 
Berar  are  all  included  under  the  name  of  Surats,  forming  the  kinds  which 
are  most  esteemed  here*  The  cottons  of  Cutch,  of  Candeish,  etc.,  are  like- 
wise exported  from  Bombay,  whence  also  England  obtains  the  cotton  of 
Goompta,  which  is  produced  in  the  southern  Mahrattaern  country  and  in  the 
•  most  southern  part  of  Berar.    These  are  also  cottons  naturally  of  good  qual- 

ity. Under  the  head  of  Madras,  the  cottons^of  Salem,  Coimbatore  and  Tin- 
mvelly  are  included,  which  rank  higher  than  the  cottons  of  Bellary,  Guntoor, 
and  the  ceded  districts.  Bengal  cottons  include  those  from  the  northwest 
provinces,  from  Bundlecund,  as  well  as  what  is  imported  from  Nagpore  and 
Berar.  The  latter  kinds  are  of  the  ^ame  quality  as  are  exported  from  Bom- 
bay ;  but  they  are  generally  use^  up  by  the  weavers  of  the  upper  parts  of 
the  Bengal  presidency.  Some  Bourbon  cotton  is  also  exported  from  Madras, 
the  produce  chiefly  of  the  southern  provinces  of  the  peninsula ;  though  es- 
teemed, it  is  inferior  to  the  original  Bourbon.  The  Indian  cottons,  under 
&e  microscope^  appear  less  spiry ;  a  few  flattened  cylinders,  with  many 
flimsy  ribbons  and  Warty  excrescences,  varying  in  diameter  from  jl^ih  to 
^yi--th  of  an  inch  ;  sbm^  are  tjVtt^  ^  tAo^  ^  ^^  ^^^^*  ^^  length  dif- 
!  fering  from  iJths  to  IxV*^  ^^  *°  '°ch.  * 

I  MsDiTBRRANEAir  CoTTONS. — ^Much  cotton  is  cultivated  in  the  countries 

I  surrounding  the  Mediterranean  Sea.    It  is  generally  the  produce  of  the  In- 

dian spedes  of  plant,  though  American  seeds  have  been  introduced  into 
some  other  places  as  well  as  into  Egypt.  These  are  cultivated  in  Asia  Minor, 
in  parts  of  Greece  and  the  islands ;  generally  known  as  Levant,  some  as 
Smyrna  cottons.  The  Italian  cottons  are  produced,  in  Sicily,  in  Calabria, 
near  Kapler,  and  in  Malta.  The  cottons  of  Sicily,  of  Calabria,  and  of  Cas- 
tellamare,  are  the  best,  and  are  probably  the  produce  of  an  American  Species. 
A  Nankin  cotton  is  cultivated  in  Malta,  and  used  there.  Most  of  these  cot- 
tons are  employed  for  native  manufacturers  in  the  countries  where  they  are 
grown,  or  are  exported  f6r  the  use  of  the  manufacturers  of  the  continent 
They  are  seldom  brought  to  Great  Britain,  except  when  the  price  of  cotton 
is  very  high. 

Though  we  have  noticed  the  app^&i'ance  of  the  filament  of  cotton  under 
the  microscope,  it  is  to  be  observed  that  the  fingers  of  practised  brokers  have 
a  delicacy  of  touch  that  enables  them  to  judge  most  correctly  of  the  fineness 
and  length  of  staple,  and  some  will  pronounce,  even  in  the  dark,  on  the 
vline  of  cotton.    But  the  different  varieties  might  yet  be  subjected  with 
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bent^fit  to  further  microscope  car  examiantion,  to  ascertain  the  eflfects  of  the 
difivrent  proce^es  of  culture,  in  the  several  soils  and  climates  of  different 
countries,  on  the  length,  breadth,  and  smoothness  of  the  fibre. — De  Bow's 
Review, 
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EDUCATION      OF      FARMERS. 

The  notions  are  becoming  obsolete  that  the  cultivation  of  the  mind  an  d 
the  cultivation  of  the  soil  are  antagonistic,  and  that  education  is  due  only  to 
"the  professions." 

It  belongs  to  our  strong-minded  farmers  to  work  a  still  greater  reform  in 
their  midst.  As  improvements  are  made  in  agriculture,  it  becomes  neces- 
sary, if  a  farmer  would  take  respecbible  rank  in  bis  cla^^s,  that  he  should  be 
intelligent  upon  subjects  relating  to  his  department  of  industry;  for  the  be- 
lief is  becomiug  more  popular  every  day,  that  the  farmer  who  has  his  mind 
well  stored  is  pretty  sure  to  have  ^is  bams  ^ell  stored  also.  Tbis  belief,  per- 
haps, more. than  any  other  cause,  has  aided  in  carrying  the  weekly  and 
monthly  periodical  to  the  country  fireside,  and  made  sale  for  thoui^nds  of 
volumes  on  agricultural  science^     . 

As  a  thirst  for  knowledge  increases  with  its  gratification,  study  and  re- 
search in  one  department  of  science  naturally  creates  a  desire  to  extend  the 
range.  If  farmers  will  encourage  such  desires  in  their  children,  mental  cul- 
ture and  refinement  will  be  found  to  adorn  the  social  circle  in  the  country 
as  well  as  in  the  city.  Indeed,  there  is  no  class  more  favorably  circuol- 
stanced  than  the  agricultural,  for  enjoying  the  true  pleasures  which  general 
intelligence  affords.  With  homes  of  taste  where  they  might  enjoy  their 
hours  of  repose,  with  companionship  that  elevates  and  .refines,  the  soni  of 
the  farmer  would  not  think  their  dignity  and  respectability  increased  by  be- 
ing permitted  to  stand  behind  a  city  counter  measuring  laces  and  silkf^. 

It  is  quite  common  for  complaints  to  be  uttered,  that  country  people  do 
not  hold  the  position  which  they  ought;  that  they  are  looked  down  upon  by 
other  classes.  For  this  farmers  are  themselves  responsible  to  a  great  extent. 
Let  them  manifest  as  much  zeal  and  care  upon  the  improvement  of  their 
families  as  they  do  upon  their  blooded  stock  ;  let  not  the  poetry  of  life  be 
all  crushed  by  sweat  and  toil ;  let  them  give  liberal  patronage  to  literary  and 
sdentific  institutions ;  then  will  the  i^ealth  which  an  intelligent  understand- 
ing of  the  principles  of  agriculture  brings,  and  the  power  which  knowledge 
gives,  place  the  farming  class  where  no  derogatory  comparisons  can,  with 
truth,  be  offered. 

The  discoveries  of  the  last  few  years  hi^ve  elevated  agriculture  almost  into 
the  rank  of  exact  sciences.  Certain  conditions  being  given,  the  intelligent 
farmer  knows  precisely  what  to  do  in  order  to  aceomuliah  desired  results. — 
Proofs  of  the  advantages  which  such  enjoy  may  be  deduced  from  the  many 
letters  which  are  daily  published,  written  from  various  parts  of  the  country, 
asking  for  information  concerning  the  treatment  of  lands  etc.  Did  the 
writers  of  many  of  these  letters  possess,  in  connection  with  their  practical  skill , 
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a  knowledge  of  the  or^aniz^^d  scieaces  and  their  handmaid,  Chemistry,  they 
would  be  capable  of  giving  the  information  sought  instead  of  asking  it. 

The  great  principle  upon  which  scientific  agriculture  is  based,  is  this :  "  not 
a  particle  of  matter  can  be  created,  not  a  particle  can  be  lost."  It  is  on  this 
principle  that  manures  are  applied  to  soil,  that  crops  are  varied,  that  old  and 
•  exhausted  lands  are  renovnted. 

But  the  economical  and  intelligent  husbandman  has  no  exhausted  fields. 
He  kuowa  the  elements  of  plants  to  be  few,  and  the  stimulants  he  can  gene- 
rally command,  to  a  great  extent,  from  his  own  resources.  In  studying  the 
laws  of  chemical  and  vital  philosophy,  he  has  wide  scope  for  observation, 
and  for  controling  the  processes  of  decomposition  and  recomposition  to  the 
accomplishment  of  specific  ends.  From  Spring  to  Autumn,  from  Autumn 
or  Spring,  his  broad  acres  are  his  laboratory  and  observatory.  He  sees  in 
the  death  and  decay  of  one  season,  elements  for  the  beauty,  brigi4ness,  and 
wealth  of  the  next 

In  this  country  there  is  no  position  too  high  for  the  aspirations  of  the  in- 
telligent and  successful  farmer.  *Ha8  he  by  his  own  toil  subdhed  the  land, 
and  by  his  acquaintance  with  nature's  laws  reaped  golden  harvests',  he  finds 
himself  secure  in  the  possession  of  two  means  for  controlling  men.  First, 
that  willingness,  "  to  know  his  work  and  do  it,"  which  Carlyle  says  is  the 
mission  of  every  man,  and  which  forms  a  strong  link  of  brotherhood  with 
those  who  are  delving.  Second,  he  possesses  wealth  which  has  a  charm  'to 
open  a  passage  to  the  heyts  of  a  certain  class.  If,  added  to  these,  he  has 
that  intelligence  which  commands  the  respect  of  cultivated  persons,  he  pos- 
aessea  perhaps  greater  power  than  any  other  man  for  gratifying  an  honorable 
ambition.  The  people  regard  him  as  their  own,  they  look  up  to  him,  and 
are  willing  to  crown  him  with  the  wreath  of  honor.  .     Junb  Isle. 


MAX  UBSS. 

HOW  THET  ACT HOW  TO  BB  APPLIED. 

Writers  on  this  subject  are  in  the  habit  of  classifying  manures  under  dif- 
ferent titles,  as  stimulants,  fertilizers,  etc. 

There  is,  however,  an  obj taction  to  this,  because  such  an  arrangement  seems 
to  give  the  impression  that  the  earth  is,  like  the  human  body,  acted  upon 
through  nerves  which  excite  or  which  produce  stupor  in  the  system,  as  one 
or  another  application  is  made,  and  Again,  through  other  organisms  which 
actually  yield  new  elements,  suited  for  the  actual  transformations  needful,  in 
order  to  assimilate  its  sabstance  to  the  plants, actually  to  unite  or  annex  these 
prepared  elements  to  the  structure  of  the  plant.  The  views  of  any  writer,  in 
reference  to  these  matters,  are  mere  theories,  often  crude  and  inconsistent,  or 
often  are  nothing  better  than  hypothe^^is  or  mere  supposition. 

Gert^m  facts,  however,  are  pretty  well  ascertained,  and  under  this  class 
we  OS  ay  place  the  following  : 

1.  S.>me  kinds  of  manure  act  indirectly  by  producing  chemical  change's  in 
the  soil  with  which  it  comes  in  contact.  Triey  may  dissolve  or  render  solu- 
ble what  was  before  insoluble,  and  thus  render  fertile  what  was  useless. 
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2.  Some  applications  may  produce  a  reverse  action,  and  by  transmitting 
into  insoluble  combinations  what  was  before  soluble,  produce  barrenness. 

3.  Some  applications  produce  a  change  only  on  the  physical  condition  of 
the  soil,  acting  precisely  as  the  spade  does ;  namely,  causing  the  earth  to  become 
porous,  or  pulverulent  and  light,  in  contradistinction  to  a  consolidated,  adhe- 
sive mass.  If  the  ground  i^  in  the  latter  condition,  neither  the  roots  nor  the* 
rain  can  find  their  way  into  it  Like  hardened  clay,  it  resists  the  effect  of 
the  one  and  sheds  the  other. 

4.  A  given  element,  necessary  for  certain  chemical  or  vital  actions,  may 
be  wanting,  and  the  fertility  of  a  soil  m&j  be  increased  by  the  proper  ad- 
dition of  this  deficiency. 

But  when  we  begin  to  classify  different  manures,  among  these  different 
agencies,  we  are  far  from  actual  demonstration.  In  a  hundred  experiments, 
we  may  find  ninety  corroborating  our  favorite  theory.  The  other  five  are  ab- 
solutely ted  irreconcilably  inconsistent  with  it.  The'  received  process,  in 
such  case,  is  to  announce  that  our  theory  is  confirmed  by  numerous  experi-  . 
ments,  and  to  treat  the  results  of  the  other iive  as  some  mistake^or  as  tainted 
with  error  or  imperfection  in  its  management 

All  knowledge  is  useful.  Each  branch  of  science  is  indispensable  in  its 
place.  But  it  is  not  unfrequently  dragged  t>ut  of  its  place,  and  made  to  ap> 
pear  more  as  a  clown  or  "  fool"  than  the  declarations  of  true  wisdom. 

All  farmers  would  find  great  benefit  in  a  thorough  practical  knowledge 
of  chemistry ;  but  all  farmers  never  will  be  chemists  any  more  than  they 
will  be  physicians  or  lawyers.  It  requires  as  l&ng  study  and  as  thorough 
practice  to  be  a  truly  skillful  and  practical  chemUt,  as  it  does  to  be  a  good 
physician  or  a  good  lawyer.  We  may  talk  about  this  in  our  public  addresses, 
and  write  about  it  in  our  journals,  but  no  MethusBleh  will  ever  live  long 
enough  to  see  such  a  diffusion  of  knowledge  actually  accomplished. 

Our  lands  are  just  about  as  much  diseased  as  our  bodies  are.  As  stated 
elsewhere  in  this  number,  there  are  scores  that  have  some  physical  ailment, 
generally  or  frequently  fastened  upon  them  in  the  primary  school,  while  others 
are  inherited  from  their  parents,  where  there  is  one  strong,  vigorous,  well- 
developed  system,  without  any  weak  spot  in  it  No  one  expects  that  all 
will  become  skilled  in  prescribing  for  all  the  ills  that  ^'  fiesh  is  heir  to,"  and 
why  should  they  dream  of  any  such  reform  in  respect  to  the  ^  theory  and 
practice"  of  agriculture  ?  We  hope  to  cure  these  bodily  ills,  but  only  by  im- 
proving our  school  benches,  and  our  habits  in  childhood  and  youth,  and  by 
having,  wise  teachers  and  wise  committees  and  trustees,  while  it  will  be  the 
part  of  the  children  to  obey.  The  process  must  be  analogous  to  this,  in  re- 
claiming our  waste  lands. 

Animals  fed  on  food  which  is  destitute  of  certain  elements,  will  exlribit 
corresponding  diseases  in  their  own  bodies.  The  same  phenomenon  is  uni- 
versally witnessed  in  plants  which  grow  sickly  and  feeble  for  want  of  one  or 
more  of  these  elements.  The  land  is  barren,  the  crop  fails,  and  the  season  is 
lost,  perhaps,  for  the  want  of  a  few  pounds  of  phosphorus  per  acre,  or  a  very 
small  supply  of  nitrogen. 

Thus  we  lay  down  such  general  statements  as  we  have  given  at  startingr^ 
and  prescribe,  in  general  terms,  that  for  close,  compact  lands,  the  plough,  the 
cultivator,  and  the  harrow  must  be  vigorously  applied ;  tbat  in  heavy,  moist 
soils  some  compost  of  an  opposite  character  must  be  thoroughly  mingled  ;  and 
when  we  have  formed  a  list  of  such  rules  of  moderate  length,  we  have  gone 
to  our  utmost  limit.  No  milleniura  of  our  anticipation  will  ever  produce 
i^amed  men  without  persevering  laborious  study,  nor  allow  one  to  be  dili- 
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gent  for  a  whole  day  in  out-door  labor,  and  then  do  a  day's  work  in  the  li- 
brary at  its  close.     It  is  only  the* few  wonderfully  apt  minds  of' those  who. 
are  not  eminent  for  the  amount  of  work  accomplished  in  their  own  calling, 
that  seem  to  fdrnish  exceptions. 

We  therefore  must  content  ourselfand  our  readers  by  an  endeavor- to  give 
general  principles,  with  a  few  appropriate  directions,  whett  the  conditions  of 
the  case  are  obvious,  and  leave  the  rest  to  the  agricultural  chemist,  who,  if 
properly  trained,  may  give  specific  directions  in  each  case,  presented  to  him, 
precisely  after  the  manner  of  a  family  physician. 

Certain  facts  are  well  established.  If  by  tight  shoes  we  produce  corns  on 
the  foot,  one  essential  part  of  any  remedy  must  consist  in  removing  this  pres- 
sure. So  if  our  farmers  have  exhausted  their  soils  by  repeated  crops,  while 
the  harvests  removed  have  not  been  supplied  in  some  other  form,  the  land 
must  deteriorate.  And  one  essential  point  must  not  be  overlooked  ;  to  wit,  this 
process  must  be  stopped.  No  plan  can  be  successful  in  endeavors  to  do  this, 
which  does  not  carefully  regard  this  fact 

The  &rmer  ndnst  know  what  he  has  removed,  and  what  he  has  returned. 
Probably  few  have  manured  their  ^ands  to  an  amount  equal  to  what  has 
been  removed  in  the  accidentals  of  the  crop,  so  to, speak — such  as  the  straw 
of  various  grains,  the  stalks  of  corn,  the  tops  of  potatoes,  etc.  Now  a  good 
crop  of  grain  cannot  be  grown  without  a  healthy,  vigorous  straw;  unless  this 
growth  is  liberally  provided,  the  crop  must  be  a  comparative  failure.  Barn- 
yard manures,  next  to  the  straw  itself,  are  the  best  application  for  such  a  pur- 
pose. If  deficient  in  anything,  it  must  be  in  the  silex,  and  this  is  abundant  on 
almost  all  soils,  though  it  may  be  in  a  condition  to  render  it  useless  to  the 
plant  Hence,  silex  in  soluble  form,  or  an  application  that  shall  render  it 
soluble  in  water,  in  such  cases  will  not  be  out  of  place. 

Rest,  however,'is  generally  suflScient  for  this  purpose.  Natural  agents  act 
of  themselves  if  let  alone,  and  a  year  or  two  of  rest  will  prove  of  great  value 
to  all  soils  exhausted  by  frequent  crops. 

A  change  in  the  nature  of  the  successive  crops,  that  is,  judicious  rotation, 
is  another  efficient  mode  of  restoring  the  fertility  of  such  soii^. 

In  liquid  manures,  as  urine,  etc.,  these  elements  are  already  in  solution,  and 
hence  act  more  rapidly  when  applied  than  solid  manures.  But  for  the  same 
reason  they  are  less  efficient  in  renewing  worn  out  soils,  their  efficacy  being 
chiefly  exhausted  during  the  growth  of  the  first  crop. 

The  value  of  all  manure*  is  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  useful  elements 
which  they  contain,  in  soluble  form.  The  following  arrangement  shows  the 
elements  which  are  most  likely  to  be  deficient,  and  which  must  therefore  be 
provided  by  the  successful  farmer.  ^ 

1.'  Nitrogen. — ^This  is  as  important  for  plants  as  for  animals,  and  whether 
it  IS  obtained  from  the  soil  or  the  atmosphere,  it  is  perfectly  clear  that  this 
and  all  other  matters  which  go  to  make  up  a  "  fertile  soil,"  as  generally  un- 
derstood, must  be  placed  within  the  reach  of  tie  plant.  This  supply  of  ni- 
trogen may  he  always  appropriated  from  the  ammonia  which  is  in  the  air  or 
in  Sie  soil,  as  chemists  claim,  but  this  does  not  enable  the  plant  to  dispense 
with  the  element  jn  the  soil.    It  must  be  furnished  in  some  form. 

2.  Phosphorus. — ^This  is  another  essential  element,  which  ought  never  to 
be  omitted.  It  exists  in  barn-yard  manvres,  and  all  animal  excrements. 
Still,  an  additional  supply  from  guano,  bones,  etc.,  in  many  cases  will  prove 
highly  useful.  Especially  is  this  the  case  where  the  cereals  have  been  grown, 
for  those  crope  consume  the  phosphorus  much  more  rapidly  than  many  other 
crops.  % 
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3.  Sulphur  is  another  element  which  ift  oflen  used  up  bj  socceBftive  crops. 
This  is  furnished  in  gypsum,  which  is  a  Compound  of  sulphuric  acid  and  lime, 
and  is  therefore  the* sulphate  of  lime.  Look  oyer  the  various  tables  of  analysis, 
note  what  crops  Contain  this  element  in  the  greatest  proportion,  and  if  such 
crops  have  been  or  are  to  be  grown  on  a  given  soil,  it  is  at  least  safe  to  use 
this  fertilizer  freelj.  ^ 

4.  The  several  alEalis  may  come  next  in  order.  An  examination  of  dif- 
ferent analvses  will  show  which  of  these  is  most  abundant  in  a  given  growth, 
and  your  knowledge  of  the  crops  raised  will  enable  yon  to  ju<lge  whether 
either  of  these  is  likely  to  be  deficient  Three  per  cent,  of  lime  shouUl  exist 
on  all  soils.  It  is  always  safe  to  apply  them  all,  as  an  excess  of  alkali  is  not 
one  of  the  evils  ordinarily  requiring  caution  in  the  preparation  of  soils.  The 
alkalis  may  be  supplied  from  bones,  ashes,  iime,  gypsum,  etc. 

5.  Carbon Js  present  in  all  crops,  and  is  always  useful  in  every  kind  of  soil, 
and  though  it  is  supposed  to  be  appropriated  by  the  plant  from  the  atmos- 
phere, it  must  form -a  part  of  every  good  soil,  and  though  injurious  when 
supplied  so  freely  as  to  render  the  atmosphere  of  the  plant  eesentiHlly  impure 
to  the  exclusion  of  Oxygen,  etc.,  there  if  little  actual  danger  of  such  excesa. 
Charcoal  dust,  powdered  peat^  etc.,  contain  this  element  in  a  very  convenient 
form. 

6.  Iron  may  exist  in  excess  in  soils,  but  this  occurs  only  in  limited  territories. 

The  mode  in  which  these  manures  should  be  applied  depends  on  their  na- 
ture and  the  specific  object  in  view.  When  lands  are  to  be  improved,  all 
manures  should  be  composted,  x>r  at  least  ploughed  in  and  thoroughly  mixed 
and  incorporated  with  the  soil.  If  the  increase  of  a  growing  crop  is  the  aim 
of  the  farmer,  he  may  sprinkle  them  on  the  surface,  and  mix  in  with  the 
harrow,  etc ,  if  the  nature  of  the  crop  permits  such  operations,  or  he  may  use 
liquid  manures  as  irrigants.  Small  portions  used  in  the  hill  at  the  Ume  of 
planting,  act  on  the  next  crop  chie^y,  and  if  used  freely  will,  in  some  limited 
degree,  improve  the  general  character  of  the  soil.  Where  stocks  are  small, 
and  the  supply  of  barn-yard  manure  limited,  various  composts,  as  found  on 
many  pages  of  our  journal  should  fa^  mainly  relied  upon. 
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Aktwbrp  Raspssrries. — ^The  Poughkeepeie  (N*.  Y.)  Magle  giites  a 
very  good  account  of  the  details  and  extent  of  one  branch  of  '*  Fruit  Cul- 
ture" thus :  y 

But  ff  w  persons  are  aware  of  the  extent  and  importance  of  this  compam- 
Uvely  new  branch  of  Agricultural,  or  rather  Horticultural  business. 

The  most  extensive  operations  in  this  part  of  the  country,  are  carried  on 
at  Milton,  Ulster  county,  although  the  Iruit  is  largely  eultivated  in  this 
eountry. 

There  are  now  about  100  acres  of  Raspberries  in  bearing,  in  the  imoiediate 
vicinity  of  Milton,  and  immense. quantities  of  plants  are  being  set  out  every 
year. 

A  few  days  ago  we  visited  the  Raspberry  plantation  of  Nathaniel  Hallock, 
at  Milton,  in  order  to  learn  the  modus  operandi  of  the  culture.  Mr.  Hal- 
lock's  being  one  of  the  principal  plantations. 
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The  pickers  were  in  the  fields  with  their  baekets  between  8  and  9  o'clock 
in  the  foorning^  as  soon  as  the  dew  was  off  the  pknU,  as  the  berrits  do  not 
keep  so  well  when  picked  wet. 

»  In  a  short  time  the  pickers  began  to  bring  to  the  baskets  of  berries.  These 
baskets  hold  about  a  pint,  and  are  very  neat  looking,  bein^  made  of  willow, 
and  much  superior  to  the  baskets  in  which  strawberries  are  sold,  in  fact  the 
berries  would  hardly  sell  if  sent  to  New- York  in  strawberry  bn^kets. 

There  were  about  fifty  pickers  at  work — men,  women  and  children — ^the 
women  being  the  most  expert  pickers,  of  course. 

One  person  was  employed  constantly,  and. a  part  of  the  time  several  per- 
•ons.  packing  the  baskets.  The  baskets,  as  soon  as  picked  and  examined,  are 
packed  into  boxes  of  different  sizes,  according  to  the  crop  of  th«t  day.  The 
object  of  putting  them  into  boxes  is  to  insure  their  safe  transit  to  the  market, 
and  in  order  to  do  this  the  packer  has  to  work  carefully  to  fit  the  baskets  in 
60  that  each  one  braces  the  other ;  when  the  boxes  are  filled  to  the  top,  the 
lid  is  closed  and  locked,  and  the  boxes  are  ready  for  shipment. 

The  season  lasts  about  six  weeks,  and  this  period  is  one  continual  round 
of  buBiness ;  the  berries  being  sent  off  to  New- York  every  night  except  Satur- 
day, (there  being  no  sale  for'them  on  Sunday.) 

The  berries  were  all  picked  about  six  o'cluck,  and  after  supper^  they  were 
conveyed  to  the  landing,  the  baskets  making  two  very  heavy  two  horsn  loads, 
and  as  we  could  calculate  the  steamboat  took  off  about  60,000  baskets  that 
night,  making  about  20  tons  of  berries,  exclusive  of  the  weight  of  boxes  and 
ba&kets. 

The  baskets  are  imported  from  France  by  hundreds  of  thousands  every 
year,  and  although  such  quantities  are  manufactured  every  year,  the  supply 
is  inadequate  to  the  demand,  the  latter  exceeding  the  former  by  about 
one-half. 

The  culture  of  the  plante  requiree  the  services  of  a  large  number  of 
people.  ' 

The  pickers  constitute  a  small  army,  there  being  from  five  to  ten,  and 
often  more  required  for  each  acre,  according  to  the  time  in  the  season, 
which  was  at  its  height  this  year  about  the  second  week  in  July. 

The  manufacture  of  the  boxes  in  which  the  baskets  of  berries  are  packed 
is  DO  small  item,  and  the  steamboats  that  carry  this  extra  freight  are 
obliged  to  employ  extra  men  to  handle  it. 

•     This  business,  though  at  fir^t  view  it  seems  small,  gives  employment  to, 
and  distributee  its  gams  among  thousands  of  persons. 

From  the  Milton  landing,  the  average  daily  export  is  10,000  baskets,  and 
the  retail  price  in  New- York,  aver^cres  about  ten  cents  per  basket,  thus  the 
product  of  100  acres,  amount  to  $1,000  per  day,  or  $42,000  per  season. 
We  can  call  to  mind  no  other  crop  which  products  as  much  per  acre,  or 
which  gives  employment  to  ao  many. 


Catawissa  Raspbbrry. — The  Catawissa  raspberry  originated  in  the  grave- 
yard of  a  little  Quaker  meeting-house  in  the  village  of  Uatawissa,  Columbia 
county,  Pa.  The  fruit  is  of  medium  i^ize,  inferior  to  many  of  the  new  popu- 
lar varieties,  biit  is  sufficiently  large  for  all  economical  purposes.  Its  color ,is 
dark  red  purple  when  ripe,  and  is  of  a  very  high  flavor.    It  bears  mcst 
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abundantly  after  the  young  wood,  on  which  it  produces  its  best  fruit,  attains 
a  height  of  four  or  ^ve  feet;  usually  begins  to  ripen  early  in  August,  and 
even  sooner.  The  fruit  is  produced  on  branches  continually  pushiiig  out 
from  all  parts,  successively  appearing  in  various  stages  of  growth,  from  the  i 
blossom  to  perfect  maturity  ;  and  of^n  there  may  be  counted  more  than  fifty 
berries  on  a  branch.  As  the  fruit  of  each  branch  successively  ripens,  the 
later  ones  gradually  diminish  in  size ;  but  there  is  no  suspension  of  blooming 
or  fruiting,  before  die  plant  is  checked  by  frost.  If  protected  in  doors,  it 
undoubtedly  would  prod  ace  during  the  winter  months.  One  great  advan- 
tage of  this  over  other  varieties  of  the  raspberry  is,  that  if  the  stocks  should 
be  accidentally  broken  off,  or  sliould  be  killed  by  winter  frost,  it  is  all  the 
better  for  the  crop.  Another  advantage  is,  that  from  the  small  space  of  a 
few  yards  well  cultivated,  a  daily  dessert  for  a  small  family  would  always 
be  at  hand  for  from  t^ree  to  four  months  of  the  year. 


lONICERA    FRAGRATISSIMA. 


This  is  a  sub-evergreen  hardy  shrub.  Flowers  whitish,  very  sweet  scented. 
Native  of  China.  Belongs  to  Caprifoils.  Introduced  by  the  Horticultural 
Society. 
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This  18  one  of  the  plants  obtained  from  China  by  Mr.  Fortune,  while  in 
the  service  of  the  Horticultural  Society,  but  has  not  flowered  in  the  Chiswick 
Garden,  where  it  has  been  merely  known  as  a  perfectly  hardy  ^^  Caprifolium.^* 

'la  January,  1853,  it  blossomed  in  the  garden  of  the  Marquis  of  Salisbury, 
at  Hatfield,  whence  Mr.  William  Ingram,  the  gardener  there,  sent  us  speci- 
mens,  with  the  following  note,  on  the  13th  of  April : 

"The  plant  which  affords  me  these  flowers  has  been  in  bloom  since 
Jaouary.  It  occupies  an  east  wall,  and  has  enjoyed  no  particular  advantages 
of  soil  or  treatment  The  flowers  appear  with  the  earliest  development  of 
the  leaves ;  and  although  not  large  or  otherwise  striking  in  appearance,  com- 
pensate for  any  deficiency  by  their  exceeding  fragrance,  combining  the  rich- 

*  neu  of  the  perfume  of  orange  blossoms  with  the  delicious  sweetness  of  the 
honeysuckle." 

Its  evergreen  foliage  distinguishes  it  from  all  the  previously-known  species 
of  the  Chamscerasus  division  of  the  genus. — Paxton^s  Flower  Garden. 


THB   KXW-ROOHELLS   BLACKBERRY. 

We  have  just  received  a  specimen  of  the  fruit  of  the  New-Rochelle 
Uackberry,  for  which  we  are  indebted  to  the  politeness  of  Messrs.  George 
Seymour  &  Co.,  of  South  Norwalk,  Ct.  The  berries  were  slightly  bruised  in 
transportation,  some  forty  miles  on  the  railroad ;  but  we  assure  our  readers, 
nevertheless,  that  they  afforded  us  a  very  fine  treat,  Mr. ^Wood worth,  our 
neighbor  of  Woodworth's  Youth's  Cabinet^  who  has  just  paid  a  visit  to  the 
nursery  of  Messrs.  Seymour  <k  Cq.,  assures  us  that  this  blackberry  is  all  that  has 
been  claimed  for  it.  He  counted  upwards  of  800  berries  on  one  stalk,  many 
of  them  of  gigantic  size,  and  all  much  larger  than  the  common  variety. 
Messrs.  Seymour  <fe  Co.  have  several  acres  devoted  to  the  cultivation  of  the 
plants,  though  they  have  no  hope  of  being  able  to  supply  the  demand  for 
the  next  season.  We  are  well  assured  that  there  is  no  hlimbng  in  this  black- 
berry. 


CuRBAKTS. — ^A  writer  in  the  ffortieulturist  speaks  of  the  fine  currants  of 
the  market  gardens  near  London,  which  are  grown  in  the  following  manner  : 
They  are  planted  in  rows  twenty  or  thirty  feet  apart,  and  three  or  four  • 
feet  apart  in  the  rows;  the  ground  which  is  naturally  good  is  highly  ma- 
nured, and  cropped  between  with  vegetables.  When  the  plants  commende 
bearing,  they  are  pruned  very  hard ;  the  greater  part  of  the  young  wood  is 
thinned  out,  and  what  is  allowed  to  remain  is  shortened  back  to  three  or 
four  inches.  By  this  means  the  trees  are  always  kept  short,  never  attaining 
a  greater  height  than  two  or  three  feet.  These  strong  manured  and  well 
pruned  trees  produce  magnificent  fruit,  and  in  great  abundance,  well  remu- 
nerating the  market  gardener  for  his  trouble. 


Wine  Maeiko  is  getting  to  be  a  profitable  business  in  Lower  California, 
where  the  vineyards  are  extensive.     One  proprietor  last  year  had  twenty  five 
,  thousand  bottles  of  wine  from  his  vineyard,  and  this  year  he  expects  a 
greater  yield. 
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S  0-U  T  H  E  R  N      FRUIT. 

THE   ORA.NOE,  LIME,   LEMON,   XVTD   Fia   OF   FLOKIDA. 

The  Orange, — ^This  tree,  at  one  time  furnished  the  leading  export  of 
Florida.  Previous  to  the  great  frost  in  1835,  it  is  said  that  there  were  over 
two  millions  shipped  annually  from  St.  Augustine  alone.  The  orange  of 
Florida  is  very  large  and  fine  flavored,  and  commands  the  highest  price  of 
any  in  the  market,  having  been  sold  in  Lhe  grove  as  high  as  $10  per  thoa-| 
sand.  It  has  been  remarked  th^t  the  fruits  of  the  tropic,  generally,  grow  to 
the  greatest  perfection  near  its  verge.  This  is  certainly  true  in  regard  to  the 
orange  and  banana,' which,  in  the  northermost  Bahama  islands,  are  much 
superior  to  those  of  Cuba,  St.  Domingo,  and  localities,  still  nearer  to  the 
equa'or.  From  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic  to  the  Mississippi,  the  great  frost 
of  1835  completely  ruined  the  orange  groves.  The  effect  was  probably  no- 
where so  sl^erely  felt  as  in  Florida,  where  they  furnished  the  staple  crop  of 
the  country.  The  effect  upon  the  city  of  SL  Augustine,  which  was  one  vast 
orange  bower,  is  thus  described  by  Williams  : 

^^  All  kindB  of  fruit  trees  were  killed  to  the  ground,  and  many  of  these 
never  agJiin  started  from  the  roots.  The  wild  groves  suffered  equally  with 
cultivated  ones.  The  orange  had  become  the  staple  of  our  commerce,  sev- 
eral millions  being  annually  exported.  Numerous  groves  had  just  been 
planted,  and  extensive  nurseries  could  scarcely  supply  ihe  demand  for  young 
trees. 

*^  Some  of  the  groves  the  previous  autumn  had  brought  their  owners  one, 
two,  and  three  thousand  dollars ;  and  the  increasing  demand  for  the  fruit 
opened  prospects  of  mines  of  wealth  to  the  inhabitants  ; 

*  Then  came  a  frost,  a  chilling  frost  ;^ 

some  of  the  orange  groves  estimated  to  be  worth  $10,000,  were  at  once 
rendered  worthless.  A  portion  of  the  popuUtion  of  St.  Augustine,  who  had 
been  accustomed  to  look  to  their  orange  groves  for  the  purchase  of  luxuries 
and  of  necessities,  were  left  suddenly  without  resource.  Tde  town  of  St. 
Augustin^  that  heretofore  appeared  like  a  rustic  village,  its  white  bouses 
peeping  from  the  clustering  boughs,  and  golden  fruit  of  its  favorite  tree,  be- 
'  Death  whose  shade  the  foreign  invalid  c )Ol4'd  bis  fevered  iimbs,  and  imbibed* 
health  from  the  forest  tree,  how  is  ^he  fallen  1  Dry,  unsightly  poles,  with 
rugged  bark,  stick  up  around  her  dwellings,  and  where  the  inocking  bird 
delighted  to  build  her  nest  and  tune  her  lovelv  songs,  owls  now  hoot  ai  night, 
and  sterile  winds  whisde  through  the  leafless  branches.  Never  was  a  place 
more  desolate." 

Years  passed  on..  A  new  growth  had,  in  a  measure,  redeemed  this  deso- 
lation, when  a  new  calamity  was  experienced,  not  as  sudden,  but  eventually 
as  destructive  as  the  frost.  This  was  the  visitation  of  the  "  insect,"  Hgiunst 
whose  ravages  nothing  was  found  to  avail.  Grove  after  grove  became 
blighted,  yet,  as  some  localities  were  spared  for  sevt^ral  years,  it  was  hoped 
the  destruction  would  not  be  universal.  Th^  inject  first  mide  its  appearance  . 
at  Mandarine,  a  flourishing  village  on  the  banks  of  the  St.  John's.  It  was 
thoii:jrht  by  some  to  have  b  ^en  imported  on  a  couple  of  trees  brought  from 
China  and  planted  here.  Like  the  weevil  in  the  northern  and  southern  wheat 
fields,  nothing  can  stay  its  progress  until  it  has  run  its  appointed  cycle,  and 
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will  probably  dipappear  as  mysteriously  as  it  came.*  Twice,  during  the  last 
hundred  years,  has  ihe  orange  in  the  Mediterr^iDean  and  South  Europe  been 
similiarly  attacked.  And  the  hope  that  here,  as  in  Europe,  the  insect  will 
jmss  away,  stilt  continues 'to  cheer  the  Florida  orange  grower,  and  he  awaits 
th%bappy  moment  to  renew  his  operations  with  renewed  vigor. 

Aa  orange  grove  of  common  sized  trees  will  produce  from  500  to  2500 
orang^BS  per  tree,  worth  $5  and  $25  per  tree.  One  hundred  trees  or  more 
can  be  planted  upon  an  acre.  Very  little  labor  is  required  to  keep  a  grove 
in  condition.  The  sour  orange,  which  grows  spontaneously  all  over  the 
p«Dinsala,  may  be  budded  with  the  sweet  orange,  and  will  bear  in  three  years, 
lo  rnajy  places  the  banks  of  lakes  and  streams  are  lined  with  wild  groves  of 
gDrange,  some  of  them  great  in  extent.  These  do  not  seem  to  regard  the 
insect  to  any  great  extent,  and  continue  to  hang  their  golden  clusters  amid 
the  green.  On  the  upper  waters  of  the  St.  John\  and  also  on  the  Atlantic 
coa"*t  nenr  Nefc-Smyrna,  fine  oranges  are  now  produced ;  those  from  the  groves 
of  Mr.  Shdden  and  Mr.  Speer  being  of  peculiarly  large  size  and  delicious* 
flavor.   . 

Lemons  and  limes  grow  very  thickly  in  Florida,  and  are  abundant  in  a 
wild  state.  The  Sicily  lemon,  tranHpJanted  in  Florida,  is  much  improved 
from  the  original ;  the  writer  of  this  has  seen  a  specimen  which  measured 
eleven  iochci  in  circumference. 

Tbe  fig  attains  perfection  in  Florida.  There  are  several  varieties  of  this 
fruit;  tlioRO  of  a  dark  purple  color  and  about  the  size  of  a  hen's  egg,  being 
preferred  for  the  dessert.  A  branch  cut  from  a  bearing  tree,  and  merely 
stuck  io  the  ground,  will  produce  fruit  in  two  years.  No  attempt  has  been 
nuule  to  preserve  dried  figs  in  Florida,  but  it  is  evident  that  some  method  to 
do  this  could  be  devised,  in  which  case  Ncv-Smyrna  might  rival  the  Asiatic 
Smyrna  in  her  export  of  the  delicious  fruit 

The  hawey  i?*  a  miniature  fig,  growing  upon  alarge  beautiful  tree  in  south- 
ern Florida.  The  fruit  is  above  the  size  of  a  hazel  nut,  and  groves  from  the 
limb  of  a  tree  without  any  apparent  blossom.  It  is  of  a  dark  brown  color, 
and  r^Mmbling  the  fig  in  taste. 

The  persimmon  is  a  delicious  fru't,  when  fully  ripe.  In  fact,  when  it  is  in 
perfect!  'U,  there  are  few  tropical  fruits  that  can  rival  it  in  richness  ;  when 
greeo  it  has  a  fragrant  astringency,  only  equalled  oy  the  prickly-ash  or  the 
wild  turnip.  Th^  natives  of  Florida  used  the  dried  persimmon  extensively 
as  an  articfe  of  food,  and  we  read  in  the  lists  of  stores  and  provi^ions  fur- 
nished by  ihem  to  ihe  old  Spanish  expeditions  of  cakes  of  dried  persimmon. 
—-Abstrhct  from  Soil  of  the  South. 
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[We  have  long  thought  it  would  be  useful  and  desirable  to  present  correct 
TiewB,  at  length,  on  this  most  important  subject.  We  have  just  received  the 
foliowing  excellent  essay  on  one  branch  of  the  subject,  which  we  give  below  as 
an  introduction,  inviting  our  valued  correspondent,  from  whom  we  shall  al- 
ways be  happy  to  hear»  and  others  who  take  an  interest  on  this  subject,  to 
give  their  views  in  careful  detail  on  any  of  its  numerous  departmoots.  All 
are  profitable,  and  appropriate  discussion  is  never  without  a  good  result. — Ed.] 
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THE   TREATMENT   OF   CHILDREN. 

Poor  children !  My  heart  aches  when  I  look  at  the  little  things !  If  yoa 
would  know  why,  just  take  your  stand  where  you  can  have  a  fair  view%s 
they  come  streaming  out  from  the  various  departments  of  the  public  schools. 
How  many  do  you  see  that,  are  fat,  rosy,  and  substantial-looking  ?  How 
many  can  you  select  that  have  neither  sunken,  sickly-looking  eyes,  deformed 
bones,  or  the  sallow  complexion  unnatural  to  childhood  ? 

Were  I  to  offer  to  adopt  all  the  sound  and  natural  children  you  oould  se- 
lect from  that  mass  of  three  or  four  hundred,  I  should  not  apprehend-any  risk 
of  imposing  a  great  burden  upon  myself.  ^ 

Poor  children !  I  wish  I  could  read  their  mothers  a  lecture,  which  would 
ring  in  their  ears  until  there  was  a  complete  reform  in  babydom^,  A  mother^s 
pride  in  her  children  is  proverbial  Is  it  not  strange,  then,  that  she  does  not 
make  childhood  her  first  and  most  earnest  study  ?  Is  it  not  passing  strange 
that  she  should  rear  x^hildren  without  continuous  and  earnest  thought  and  re- 
search tpon  the  proper  means  for  securing  the  highest  degree  of  health  and 
beauty  ? 

In  this  matter,  as  in  many  others,  that  is  an  inexcusable  weakness  which 
leads  us  to  walk  in  the  old  paths,  tpr  no  better  reason  than  because  they  are 
the  same  which  oar  fathers  and  motheis  trod.  Remonstrances  with  a  mo- 
ther upon  the  treatment  of  her  child  a^e  often  answered  with  the  very  foolish 
reason,  that  her  mother  pursued  the  same  course  in  raising  a  family. 

Poor  children  ?  My  heart  aches  for  them,  that  they  have  not  mothers 
who  will  think  for  themselves.  Through  ignorant  kindness  or  culpable 
thoughtlessness,  many  feed  their  children,  from  the  age  of  three  or  four 
months,  on  meats,  pastry,  or  whatever  they  themselves  eat,  washed  down  by 
tea  and  coffee.  The  children  may  thrive  for  a  time,  and  be  pointed  out  by 
the  mistaken  mothers  to  those  who  advocate  *'  milk  for  babes." 

Such,  probably,  was  the  babyhood  of  ninety-nine  hundredths  of  those  un- 
fortunate children  that  were  just  seen  issuing  from  the  public  schooL  With-^ 
out  any  regard  to  the  indications  of  nature,  the  infant  system  was  stimulated 
by  those  things  that  are  with  difficulty  digested  even  by  the  adult  stomach. 

Poor  children  1  Not  only  were  they  overfed,  but  from  the  time  they  were 
first  put  into  the  hands  of  the  nurse,  they  have  been  tortured  by  their  dress, 
as  though  they  must  thus  do  penance  for  mother  £ve*s  transgression.  Who 
can  sit,  a  c^m  looker-on  at  a  baby's  toilette-making — the  lifting  up  i^nd  lay- 
ing down — the  turning  over  and  twisting  %iEound — the  girthing  and  band^ 
aging — ^the  pinning  and  pulling< — the  powdering  and  dosing — the  laying  on 
of  garment  over  garment  with  rule,  but  without  reason  ? 

So  true  it  is  that  '*  the  child  is  father  of  the  man,*'  I  fear  for  future  gener- 
ations, unless  there  be  a  reform  in  hahydom.  The  treatment  followed  in  a 
majority  of  cases  vitiates  the  system  at  an  early  age,  inducing  scrofulous  dis- 
eases, premature  developments,  and  tendency  to  insanity.  The  whple  system 
is  an  unnatural  and  diseased  condition.  Years  may  pass,  and  the  child  may 
even  grow  to  maturity  without  suffering  from  severe  sickness.  But  when  it 
comes  to  assume  the  responsibility  of  rearing  offspring — what  a  progeny — 
dwarfed,  mentally  and  physically — an  embodiment  of  disease,  bom  to  endure 
life,  not  to  enjoy  it.  ' 

Better  would  it  be  for  our  race  were  aSpartan  severity  enforced,  than  thus 
to  people  the  earth. 

So  long  as  parents  exercise  authority  over  their  children  ih  other  matters. 
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they  ought  to  do  so  intelligently  in  the  important  items  of  food  and  clothing. 
To  the  age  often  years,  the  child's  food  may  be  of  the  simplest  character,  yet 
natritioQs  enough  to  supply  all  the  wants  of  the  body.  Miik,  bread,  ripe 
fruitB,  and  vegetables  certainly  off<^r  sufficient  variety,  and  promote  a  healthy 
i^petite  without  resorting  to  meats,  tea,  coffee,  etc.  At  whatever  age  stronger 
iood  is  allowed,  it  should  be  taken  in  moderate  quantities  at  the  noon  meal. 
The  number  who  are  induced  to  mark  out  a  path  and  follow  it  is  small, 
because  the  majority  are  willing  to  blindly  do  as  their  predecessors  did.  But 
perhaps  there  is  no  subject  of  more  Universal  importance  to  the  race  than  the 
proper  treatment  of  children — no  subject  which  should  be  more  constantly 
brought  be/bra  Uie  minds  of  the  people — ^none  more  worthy  for  employing 
•  the  eloquence  of  philanthrophic  physiologists.  ^  Juki  Ibui. 


FOK    TBI  PLOVOH,  TBS  LOOM»  IBD  TBI  AllTIL. 

MEMOIR'  ON    THE    PRODUCTION    OF    BUCKWHEAT. 
[concluded.] 

It  now  remains  to  indicate  sundry  preparations  of  Buckwheat,  which  we 
extract  from  the  71  st  page  of  my  Memoir  before  referred  to. 

^^SsMouLE.     Ist  Prepared  with  milk,  with  water,  and  with  broth. 

"The  Semoule  is  put  into  the  boiling  liquid,  in  due  proportion,  and  then 
is  frequently  stirred  with  a  spoon,  while  it  is  boiled  over  a  moderate  fire  for 
half  an  hour.  Two  oi^ces  will  suffice  for  a  litre.  The  water  should  be  salt- 
ed to  one's  taste.  In  eating  this,  add  a  little  fresh  butter.  2d.  If  you  mix 
four  ounces  of  Semoule  in  a  litre  of  water,  you  will  obtain  a  thickened  mass, 
which  being  placed  gently  on  a  plate,  and  allowed  to  cool,  will  become  firm. 
It  may  be.  cut  with  a  knife,  and  being  served  in  a  soup-plate  with  tjie  ad- 
dition of  a  little  broth,  answers  as  a  sul»titute  for  bread.  3d.  This  thickened 
semoule,  fiied  in  a  frying-pan  with  butter,  is  an  agreeable  dessert.  4th. 
Four  ounces  of  semoule,  corked  with  milk  and  cooled,  the  yolks  of  a  few 
eggji  and  little  sugar  and  raisins,  make  an  excellent  cake. .  (It  much  re- 
sembles cake  prepared  with  rice.  It  should  be  cooked  in  a  copper  pan, 
with  a  liberal  proportion  of  butter,  covered,  and  to  make  a  crust,  a  little  fire 
may  be  placed  on  the  cover.)  Each  one  may  mingle  with  this  as  he  pleases, 
dried  prunes,  orange  peel,  raisins,  cinnamon,  or  the  water  of  orange  flowers. 
5th.  *^The  same  semoule,  with  a  little  butter  added  to  the  water,  and  with 
salt  and  mmoed  parseley,  makes  a  good  dessert."  Instead  of  the  parseley, 
sugar,  cinnamon,  or  the  water  of  orange  flowers  may  be  substituted.  6th. 
Semoule  thickened  with  hot  water,  with  the  addition  of  fresh  butter,  makes  a 
dish  whidi,  eaten  with  the  sauce  of  ragout,  may  •be  a  substitute  for  bread.'' 

Gruatt. — [From  page  73  of  the  same  Memoir.] 

7tlL  The  course  meal,  gruau,  is  prepared  in  the  same  manner  which  we 
have  indicated  in  the  Ist,  2d,  3d,  and  6th  of  the  above  paragraphs,  in  treatr 
mg  of  Semoule,  with  this  difference,  that  twice  the  quantity  of  gruau  should 
be  used  as  is  prescribed  of  the  semoule ;  liiat  is,  four  ounces  for  two,  etc. 
8tfa.   A  ragout  of  mutton  being  cooked  in  a  sauce,  well  clarified,  and  well 
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seasoned,  gruau  being  then  added  in  due  propjrtion ;  theimass  stirred  briskly 
and  often,  over  a  moderate  fire,  the  result  is  an  excellent  ragout,  a  la  Calipk 
of  Bagdad,  9th.  To  make  cake,  the  gruau,  cooked  in  water  with  salt  and 
butter,  is  placed  in  a  copper  pan  or  in  a  bake r^s  oren.  10th.  Mix  half  a 
pound  of  gruau  with  a  litre  of  water,  salt  it,  let  it  stand  in  a  cold  phee,  cover 
it,  and  send  it  to  the  baker.  When  cooke<J,  cover  it  freely  with  butter,  and 
you  obtain  a  dessert  a  le  ike  Emperor  of  Rutsia,  It  u  improved  by  the  ad- 
dition of  butter  in  the  pot  before  it  is  cooked. 

The  gruau  of  Buckwheat  serves  also  for  the  confection  of  excellent  pud- 
dings. They  may  be  prepared  as  follows  : — Upon  a  half  pound  of  gruati; 
pour  a  little  boiling  water,  mixed  with  a  pound  of  the  liver  of  veal,  of  rauUon, 
or  of  pork,  and  mix  it  with  the  meal.  Pour  over  this  a  pound  of  melted  fat, 
season  with  salt,  pepper,  pimento,  etc.,  to  taste,  when  this  mixture  is  brought 
to  a  proper  consistence,  neither  too  thin  nor  too  thick,  and  when  cooked  for 
half  an  hour  in  boiling  water,  it  forms  an  excellent  pudding. 

A  very  delicate  pudding  is  made  with  the  semoule  of  Buckwheat  as  fol- 
lows : — Trtke  one  pound  of  scalded  semoule,  two  pounds  of  liver,  one  pound 
of  fat,  four  ounces  of  raisins,*  two  ounces  of  pounded  sugar,  season  with  salt, 
pepper,  etc.,  in  proper  quantities,  mix,  etc.,  and  you  have  a  confection  highly 
prized  in  Poland  and  Germany. 

I  now  proceed  to  point  out  certain  uses  for  the  farina  of  this  plant.  It 
may  be  supposed  that  it  is  impossible  to  make  good  bread  of  this  farina,  but 
this  is  an  error,  though  it  cannot  be  thus  used  unmixed.  It  would  be  heavy, 
and  soon  bt^comc  dry.  But  it  should  be  mixed  with  that  of  wheat  or  of  ryei 
We  have  made  experiments  in  this  in  presence  of  the  agricultural  commis- 
sioners of  Remorantin^that  is,  the  department  of  Loire  and  Cher,  in  France,  and 
the  result  w^is  as  follows  : 

Extract  from  the  Report  of  the  Agrkuliural  Commiseion  of  Remar4MtiHf 
Session' 20ih  January,  1838.  ^ 

"  The  commission  was  conveyed  to  the  manufactory  of  Mr.  Saniewski.  He 
had  there  pr  »vided  for  the  fabrication  in  our  presence,  of  thirty  pounds  of  the 
farina  c»f  buckwheat,  which  was  delivered  to  M.  Lacroix,  a  baker  of  reputation, 
at  Reniorantin,  for  the  purpose  of  being  manufactured  into  bread  for  exper- 
iment. 

"  Session  of22d  January,  1838. — The  progress  of  manufacturer  of  the 
trial  bread  was  gone  through  with  in  the  presence  of  the  commissioner,  in 
the  bakery  of  Mr.  Lacroix,  in  the  proportions  indicated  in  the  table  following : 

Pounds  of  Farina  of 


No.  of  composition. 
1st 

2d      - 
3d 
4th     . 

Buckwheat.            Wheat        Ilje.    T.tal  of 
3  -         -         3      -     0      - 

-     4        .-2-^0 
2  -         -         0       -     2       - 

.4       -        -     0    -     -  2 

'  composition. 
6 

-  6 
4 

-  6 

13    •                 5             4 

• 

22 

RESULTS    OBTAINED    IN  BREAD. 

Qualities. 
1st,   - 
2d,         - 
3.1,    - 
4h,       . 

Pounds  weight  after  baking.        Weight  24  hours  after, 
-     •.  -         6.12     -         -         -         -     6.1 
-     7.2             ...         6.2 
6.10     ....     4.9 
•    7.14          -         -    •     -         7. 

This  operation  leads  ua  to  the  following  observations  : 


I 
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The  season  was  cold,  and  it  was  difficult  to  obtain  a  good  fermentation. 
The  bread  termed  No.  1  was  delivered  imperfect,  and  gave  a  product  inferior 
in  quality  to  that  which  it  was  hoped  would  be  obtained  froo^  tl\at  mixture,  and 
which  bad  been  presented  us  bj  M.  Saniewski.  (It  should  be  observed  that 
I  had  presented  bread  made  at  my  house,  for  the  use  of  my  family,  which 
was  of  excellent  quality.  We  had  used  bread  made  from  buckwheat  mixed 
with  wheat  orVve,  but  my  wife  kneaded  it  in  a  warm  apartment,  and  shel- 
tered from  the  cold,  which  was  excessive  at  the  bakery.  I  add  that  it  is 
necessary  to  make  use  of  leaven  for  the  proper  fermentation  of  the  farina  of 
buckwheat) 

There  is  but  one  kind  of  black,  compact  bread,  made  by  the  people  of 
France,  from  buckwheat,  and  still  it  is  often  very  inferior,  as  the  buckwheat 
is  groupd  with  the  hull,  and  is  not  properly  cleaned,  but  good  farina  of  buck- 
wheat can  be  employed  in  other  forms  besides  that  of  the  buckwheat  cakes 
in  general  tise  in  the  United  States,  as  follows  : 

1.  Snudl  Cakes. — ^Knead  this  farina  with  tepid  water,  with  s^lt  in  due 
proportion.  The  mass  must  not  be  too  thick,  but  be  well  wrought.  Take 
small  portions  of  this  mass  in  a  spoon  agd  immerse  it  in  boiling  water,  so  as 
not  to  diminish  its  heat,  and  allow  them  to  remain  till  they  rise  to  the  sur- 
face. Then  take  them  from  the  water  and  place  them  upon  a  dish ,  and  dip 
them  into  cold  water,  and  eat  them  with  fresh  batter.  Warmed  and  fri^, 
they  are  an  a^ireeable  food,  which  may  be  a  substitute  for  "bread. 

Remark, — I  have  learned  that  when  fried  in  pork  fat,  with  onions,  they 
form  an  excellent  dish. 

14.  When  these  small  cakes  have  been  taken  from  the  boiling  water  and 
passed  into  the  cold  water,  (see  13,)  take  some  diluted  broth  and  season  it 
with  batter  or  lard  fried  with  onions,  heat  it  and  pour  it  upon  the  cakes,  and 
you  have  a  very  notritive  dish,  which  is  everywhere  used  by  the  people  of  the 
country.    The  soup  is  used  as  a  substitute  for  bread. 

Thos,  too,  this  soup  may  be  prepared  with  milk,  immeisitig  the  oakes  in 
boiling  milk,  and  diluting  it  afterwards  with  water. 

Again,  when  the  water  is  boiling,  without  taking  it  from  the  fire,  drop 
the  ^rina  into  it,  and  leave  the  mass  to  boil  from  fifteen  to  twenty-five  min- 
utes. Pour  ofiF  the  superfluous  water,  and  with  a  wooden  spoon  knead  the 
paste  which  is  formed,  until  the  farina  which  is  not  cooked  takes  the  form  of 
paste.  Then  take  it  in  a  spoon  dipped  into  bntter  or  fat,  dividing  the  paste 
into  sraall  pieces,  fry  them  in  pork  fat,  and  yoa  have  an  excellent  dish,  which 
in  Poland  is  called  Parka,  or 

This  farina  used  with  the  farina  of  wheat  in  the  proportion  of  three  to  five, 
servea  for  the  making  of  spiced  cakes,  and  gives  an  agreeable  favor. 

The  straw  of  buckwheat  is  good,  mixed  with  the  straw  of  oats,  of  barley, 
or  of  hay,  as  feed  for  cattle  or  for  sheep  in  time  of  scarcity,  but  should  be 
seasoned  with  salt,  and  should  be  f^  to  them  after  they  have  had  a  little 
salt  water. 

Buckwheat  is  also  good  for  bees,  and  forms  honey  of  die  best  quality. 
The  wax  made  from  it  is  hard  and  white. 

Sanibwski  Fbliz, 

Polish  Be/ugee. 

XtSUCHT. 

We  gare  a  recipe  for  making  this  European  (German)  drink,  in  a  rec^t 
nnmber,  from  M.  Saniewski,  remarking  that  we  thought  the  quantity  of  water 
nmob  too  great    We  have  dnoe  discovered  that  a  mistake  was  yuule  by  t>ne 
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of  lis  in  tranBcribing  theficfurea  in  the  printed  memoir,  to  which  reference  has 
been  made  abo?e.    It  reads  thus : 

10  pounds  of  the  farina  of  wheat, 
d       **      malt,  made  fine, 
8       '*      of  the  farina  of  buckwheat, 
60  quarts  of  boiling  water. 
Then  add  half  a  pound  of  brewer's  yeast  or  2  pounds  of  baker's  jeast.     The 
next  day  stir  the  whole  mass,  and  add  50  quarts  more  of  water  when  the  for- 
mentation  is  finished. 


WOODLAND. 

Thie  decrease  in  the  quantity  of  vakiable  timber  in  this  country  has  been 
often  alluded  to  in  our  journals,  and  Qiuch  is  done  in  the  way  of  securing 
new  growths.  But  much  more  ought  to  be  done,  and  much  that  would  pay 
handsomely  for  the  cost. 

We  publish  an  extract  from  the  Reports  of  the  Massachusetts' Agricultural 
Society  of  1854,  which  is  the  result  of  extensive  inquiry  and  careful  observa- 
tion.    It  is  as  follows : 

^*  A  class  of  lands  has  been  already  mentioned,  with  a  query  whether  it 
would  not  be  true  economy  to  make  woodland  of  them,  subjecting  others 
less  exhausted  to  cultivation  in  their  stead.  Many  thousand  acres  of  poor 
and  worn-out  lands  may  be  found  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  State  and  else- 
where, which,  for  all  practical  purposes  of  cultivation,  may  be  considered  as 
worthless,  the  net  profits  from  tbera  not  being  worth  estimating.  Such  lands 
as  I  have  intimated,  have  already  been  plauted  with  pitch-pine  to  a  consid- 
erable extent ;  ana  as  many  acres  have  been  visited  for  the  purpose  of  examin- 
ing the  progress  of  the  experiments,  it  is  proper  here  to  state  the  methods 
which  have  been  pursued  with  success. 

"  The  pitch-pine  is  adapted  to  a  light  sandy  soil,  or' to  one  which  has  been 
exhausted  by  continued  cropping.  On  such  a  soil  it  will  do  well,  even  in 
the  early  part  of  its  growth,  if  no  attention  at  all  be  paid  to  it;  whereas, 
if  it  stands  on  rich  land,  with  a  deep  mould  and  full  of  organic  matter, 
the  grasses  and  weeds  too  often  check  its  early  growth,  if  indeed  they  do  not 
entirely  destroy  it. 

^  The  seed  of  the  pine  may  often  be  purchased  at  about  one  dollar  a  quart. 
It  is  usuallv  gathered  in  October  by  taking  the  new  cones  from  the  trees, 
before  they  have  been  opened  by  the  irost,  so  as  to  allow  their  seed  to  fall 
These  cones  should  be  kept  free  from  moisture,  and  dried  in  the  sun,  or  by 
artificial  heat  When  dry,  the  seeds  become  loosened  and  drop  from  the 
cones,  or  they  may  be  threshed  out  They  are  cleaned  by  rubbing  and 
winnowing.  In  Europe  it  is  generally  considered  better  tO  sow  thickly  in 
beds;  when  about  three  years  old  the  trees  are  transplanted.  This  course  is 
not  generally  pursued  here  on  account  of  the  labor  of  transplanting,  though 
if  the  soil  were  wortii  any  thing  for  pasturage  during  these  two  or  three 
years,  it  would  probably  be  advisable  to  adopt  it.  The  seed  may  be  sown 
either  in  autumn  or  m  early  sprinir.  Many  use  the  hoe  for  making  the 
holes,  and  drop  the  seed  by  hand  ;  others  plough  furrows  six  feet  apart  and 
drop  the  seeds  in  the  bottom  of  the  furrows  from  one  to  two  feet  apaii. 
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This  requires  too  muob  time  and  labor  if  the  plantatibn  is  to  be  very  large. 
A  simple  machioe  has  been  contrived  for  dropping  the  seed  at  the  proper 
distapc^  by  whicb  a  man  with  a  horse  may  plant  live  or  six  acres  in  a  day, 
which  is  quite  as  much  as  he  could  plough  with  furrows  at  the  distauce  of 
six  feet  in  the  same  length  of  time.  This  machine  costs  from  three  and  a 
half  to  five  dollars. 

'*  About  a  quart  of  seed  is  generally  allowed  to  four  acres.  If  it  be  of 
good  quality,  this  is  commonly  found  to  be  a  sufficient  quantity.  Probably, 
however,  planting  a  little  thicker  would  secure  a  more  perfect  exemption  from 
any  difficulty  arising  from  accident  or  bad  seed. 

''The  transplanting  of  young  white  pines  may  be  effected  with  safety  at  * 
almost  any  season  of  the  year,  provided,  in  taking  them  up,  the  bark  of  the 
roots  is  not  strained  and  broken  or  loosened.  The  roots  may  be  cut  off  with 
much  greater  safety  than  their  bark  can  be  broken.  By  careful  attention  to 
this  precaution  more  than  a  thousand  young  white  pines  were  transplanted 
by  a  farmer  in  Bristol  county  with  the  loss  of  only  one  or  two. 

''  Among  other  very  valuable,  trees  may  be  mentioned  the  yellow  locust,  on 
sandy  land,  both  on  account  of  its  intrinsic  value  as  wood,  and  the  benefit 
to  dry  pasture  lands.  The  Scotch  larch  has  also  been  planted  to  consider- 
able extent,  and  for  rapidity  of  growth,  value  for  timber  and  beauty,  is  one 
of  the  most  desirable  additions  to  the  farm.  The  silver  polar  on  light  soils 
and  expostKl  situations,  is  also  of  great  value,  as  are  also  the  white  birch,  the 
chestnut,  and,  as  an  ornament  unsurpassed,  the  graceful  elm.'^ 


roa  TBB  PMUOH,  TBI  LOOM,  AXD  THB  AJSVtU    # 

PROPAGATING  FROM  SUCKERS. 

It  is  hardly  supposable  that  nurserymen  would  palm  off  upon  their  custom- 
erg  suckers  for  healthy  trees.  But  notwithstanding  all  that  has  been  written 
U{ion  the  subject,  the  budding  or  grafting  and  transplanting  of  suckers  is  a 
eommon  practice.  It  seems  to  me  proper,  therefore,  that  line  upon  line  and 
precept  should  be  given  touching  this  matter.  No  fact  is  better  established 
than  that  a  healthy,  long-lived  tree  cannot  be  produced  from  a  shoot  or  sucker. 
The  cherry,  plum,  apple  and  pear  tree  will  often  send  up  from  their  roots 
thrifty  and  healthy-looking  sprouts.  These  are  seized  by  the  unexperienced 
cultivator  as  a  cheap  and  expeditious  mode  of  multiy lying  his  stock  of  trees. 
He  will  learn  when  too  late  that  the  sucker  is  the  offspring  of  disea^^e.  No 
healthy  tree  produces  them.  They  may  grow  vigorously  for  a  while,  and 
yield  some  fruit.  But  their  career  will  be  short,  and  their  greatest  yield  will 
be  of  disappointment.  Trees  raised  from  suckers  may  be  known  by  the  pro- 
fnaioQ  of  sprouts  which  they  generally  send  up.  They  are  also  dwarfish  in 
appearance ;  and  put  forth  an  excessive  number  of  fruit  buds  every  spring. 
Very  little  of  ihe  fruit,  r.owever,  will  ripen.  It  will  wither  and  decay  upon 
the  trees  in  all  stages,  from  the  blossom  to  maturity.  Finally,  such  trees  will 
die  suddenly  without  any  apparent  cause  ;  leaving  to  the  proprietor  no  other, 
reasoQ  for  regret  than  that  their  demise  had  not  occurred  at  an  earlier  date. 
I  give  the  results  of  my  own  experience  on  thb  subject^  corroborated  by  ob- 


.  I 
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servatioD  and  the  testimony  of  others ;  and  I  would  say  to  all  arborists  that 
the  experiment  of  raising  fruit  from  sucken  is  no  less  futile  than  that  of 
raiaing  poultry  from  chalk  eggs.  R.  R.  H. 


flOK  TBI  PLonOH,  fn  xxxm,  am»  tub  iirm. 
THINGS     TO     BE     DONE. 

Apples  which  fall  prematurely  should  be  prompUy  gathered  and  reniovedl 
The  pigs  v(ill  be  glad  of  them,  and  they  will  do  them  no  harm.  These  wind* 
falls  are  filled  with  insects  which  have  already  done  mischief  enough.  If  un- 
molested they  will  burrow  in  the  soil  and  prepare  for  the  depredations  of  the 
ensuing  season. 

The  enemies  of  cultivated  fruit  are  already  legion ;  and  it  would  seem  as 
though  they  keep  pace  with  the  improvements  in  culture  and  the  multipUc*- 
tion  of  varieties.  If  we  would  have  good  fruit  we  must  not  relax  our  efforts, 
but  persevere,  and  prosecut^e  the  varments  even  unto  death. 

To  this  end  it  becomes  us  to  secure  what  assistance  we  can  command.  The 
most  efficient  aids  are  the  birds.  Were  there  enough  of  them  I  doubt  not 
they  would  do  the  whole  work.  Let  them  be  protected  and  encouraged. 
The  Legislature  of  Massachusetts  did  wisely  at  its  last  session  in  making  it  a 
penal  offtnse  to  kill  robins  and  some  other  birds.  What  better  than  barbar- 
ism is  it  to  break  up  the  nests  of  such  birds,  and  even  shoot  them  in  wanton 
sport  And  how  superlatively  nigardly  to  refuse  them  a  few  currants  or 
cherries.  It  is  but  few  they  want  after  having  labored  faithfully  all  the  sea- 
son to  protect  the  garden,  ttnd  make  home  pleasant  with  their  cheerful  musia 
I,  too,  would  treat  toads  kindly.  Why  not  ?  They  are  great  workers,  de- 
vour multitudes  of  insects,  are  quiet  and  unobtrusive  in  their  manners,  and  do 
no  harm. 

True,  Milton  says,  Satan  approached  the  ear  of  Eve,  in  position  *'  squat 
like  a  toad.''  But  that  was  no  fault  of  the  toad.  True  merit  is  always 
humble.  Emp^  heads  are  always  erect,  while  those  iGilled.with  grain  are 
bowed  down.  Sycophantic  fools,  who  would  sell  what  of  soul  they  have,  and 
allow  themselves  to  be  trodden  upon  if  done  by  the  heel  of  ofScial  greataMi^ 
are  called  "  Toadies.**^  But  this  is  slander.  The  toad  is  a  gentleman  oom* 
pared  with  such.  He  catches  his  own  flies.  He  neither  fawns  nor  will  be 
aiwoed  upon ;  and  further,  he  is  ssud  to  have  somethiog  valuable  in  his  head. 

Weeds  should  not  be  permitted  to  go  to  seed  in  or  about  the  gaxdea  or 
cultivated  fields,  .  Noxious  weeds,  like  sins,  are  wonderfully  prolific  Theie 
needs  but  few  stocks  to  seed  a  large  field.  To  spend  the  whole  sumnaar  ia 
labor  to  subdue  the  weeds,  and  then  allow  enouA  to  mature  on  the  borders 
to  stock  the  grounds  for  the  coming  season,  when  a  few  minutes'  work,  or 
hours  at  most,  would  remove  them  all,  seems  very  much  like  litching  xniat 
and  annis,  and  omitting  weightier  matters. 

I  no  more  believe  that  weeds  can  be  killed  out^  and  cultivation  beeomt 
eleariy  than  I  believe  that  absolute  perfection  is  attainable  in  this  Ufis.  Yet» 
as  in  the  latter,  it  is  our  duty  to  labor  at  the  attainment  of  so  desirabls  sa 
object  So,  in  the  former,  we  should  lum  at  exterminatioii,  and  aocon^diah 
all  we  can. 
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Scions  whieh  were  set  in  the  spriDg  should  now  be  looked  after.  A  vigor- 
ous growth  of  sQckem  will  be  fouod  to  have  shot  out  These  should  HH  be 
removed,  except  where  the  scions  have  failed.  In  snch  cases  they  should  be 
spared  to  keep  the  limb  in  a  healthy  coedition  for  subsequeat  grafling. 

The  wax  should  be  examined,  and  if  necessary  more  should  be  applied,  and 
all  the  cracks  and  crevicee  should  be  stopped.  Whatever  is  worth  doing  at 
all  is  worth  doing  well.  If  worth  one's  while  to  graft  a  tree,  it  will  pay  to 
eare  for  it  when  grafM. 

The  secret  of  failure  in  fruit  growina^,  in  most  cases,  is  want  of  eoiUinued 
eare,  iind  the  tree  may  have  been  judiciously  selected  and  properly  planted, 
hat  then  it  is  neglect^.  The  budding  and  grafting  may  have  been  well  per^ 
fomsed  and  then  no  more  eare  bestowed.  What  wonder  that  no  fruit  is  ob- 
tained, that  fruit-growing  is  raganled  as  a  thriftless  business  ?  Let  the  com 
I^ant  rsoetve  no  better  attention,  and  what  would  be  the  result  f  Would 
not  the  phoiter  conetude  that  com  growing  don't  pay  ?  K  R.  H, 


OBSERVATIONS   ON  IN-AND-IN  BREEDINa. 

For  having  the  honor  to  belong  to  the  veterinary  profession,  I  do  not  reg^ 
nlarly  read  yonr  rery  able  periodical,  though  my  attention  has  lately  been 
catted  by  a  friend  to  an  article  in  the  num^r  for  Mziy  last,  on  the  subject  of 
''Animal  Physiology,  and  Breeding  Farm  Stock,"  in  which  the  writer  most 
strongly  reprobates  the  practice  of  in-and-in  breeding.  It  so  happens  that  I 
am  well  acquainted  with  Mr.  Barford,  of  Northamptionshire,  who  is  men- 
tioned by  name  therein;  and  having  some  opportunities  of  seeing  his  man- 
agement of  his  sheep,  and  his  practice  with  regard  to  in-and-tn  breeding,  I 
t&e  the  liberty  of  troubling  yon  with  a  few  Knes  in  reply  to  Mr.  Lance's 
paper. 

That  gentleman  has  adduced  several  instftnees,  or  rather  related  sevend 
aseodotes,  **  m  the  data  on  which  he  founds  the  argument,  that  consanguinity 
In  blood  among  parents  leads  to  degeneracy  in  the  offspring."  But,  to  me^ 
ibey  by  no  means  satisfactorily  prove  his  position.  His  loi^  quotation  from 
Mr.  Lawrence's  lectures  about  the  Angola  sheep  makes  rather  for  than 
against  the  practice  of  in-and-in  breeding,  as  it  cleariy  recognises  the  possi- 
bility of  retaining  varieties  of  animals  by  *^pre8erving  the  rae$  jmrt^  hy  w^ 
lecting  for  propagatibn  the  animals  most  conspicoous  for  size,  or  any  other 
property  we  may  fix  on.  In  this  way  we  may  gain  sheep  valuable  for  the 
fleece,  or  the  carcass,  large  or  small,  with  thick  or  thin  legs  Must  such,  in 
short,  as  we  choose.  The  other  instances  he  mentions,  as  of  Haller^,  "  two 
noble  females,''  of  Mr.  Marsh,  of  Rjiton,  having  produced  an  '*  appalling 
malformation"  in  the  produce,  of  a  son  with  his  tnother,  and  others,  only 
prove,  what  \  presume  Mr.  Lance  will  at  once  admit,  viz.,  the  truth  of  the 
old  adage  that  ^  like  begets  Ijke,''  and  that  where  any  imperfection^*,  moral 
or  physical,  exist  in  the  parent,  they  will  most  likely  re&ppear  in  the  offspring, 
whether  bred  in-and-in  or  not  ' 

As  a  set-off  to  one  of  Mr.  Lance's  instances,  I  may  mention  that  Bake  well 
found  that  good  qualities  were  also  transmissible,  and  in  as  great  a  degree 
Aa  enl  ones.    And  it  is  rather  singular  that  he  founded  t^e  observittion  in 
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the  results  of  an  erpenment  (among  otherR)  exactly  similar  to  thnt  of  Mr. 
Marsif,  having  foand  that  a  sow  of  his  never  bred  so  g  )od  pig^  as  when  put 
to  her  own  son.  And  allow  me  to  ask  Mr.  Lance  whether  ^  the  def  rmities 
of  mind  and  body,"  which,  according  to  Mr.  Lawrenc<^,  spring  np  bo  plenti- 
fully inl3ur  large  cities,  cannot  be  amply  accounted  for  by  the  intemperate 
habits,  the  vicious  indulgences,  the  vitiated  atmosphere,  the  unhealthy  occu- 
pations, the  undrained  and  unventilated  habitations  in  which  so  many  of  our 
urban  population  live  and  have  their  being,  with  ut  having  reoour:$e  to  ^the 
want  of  selections  and  exclusions'^  to  which  he  has  alluded  ?  For  *it  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that,  in  agricultural  districtR,  the  same  ^  want  of  seleotiora 
and  exclusions"  exists  as  in  the  cities,  without,  as  Mr.  Lance  muH  admit, 
anything  like  the  amount  of  mental  and  bodily  deformity  which  **  degrades 
the  race"  in  the  towns.  And  supposing,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  that  the 
state  of  many  of  the  royal  houses  in  Europe  be  such  as  Mr.  Lawrence  implies, 
may  it  not  be  possible '  that  many  generations  of  luxurious  indulgence  and 
unrestrained  passions,  which,  perhaps,  are  inseparable  from  their  exalted  por- 
tion, may  not,  by  their  continued  though  gradual  effect  on  the  constitution, 
sufficiently  account  for  it,  without  attributing  it  wholly  to  the  fact  of  their 
being  restricted  to  soma  ten  or  twenty  families  in  the  choice  of  husbands  and 
wives  f    Bui  to  return  to  sheep-breeding. 

I  gather,  from  what  Mr.  Lance  implies  rather  than  from  what  he  says,  that 
he  imagines  Mr.  Barford  allows  the  most  promiscuous  and  indiscriminate  in- 
tercourse among  his  flock.  There  cannot  be  a  greater  mistake.  The  most 
continued  vigilance  is  exercised  to  prevent  the  propagation  of  any  defect, 
should  they  appear,  and,  to  use  Mr.  Lance's  own  words,  "  it  is  only  the  best 
that  are  allowed  to  continue  the  race."  In  this  I  presume  Mr.  Barford  only 
follows  the  example  of  every  other  breeder ;  and  not  to  do  so,  would  at  once 
stamp  a  man  with  the  most  ridiculous  imbecility. 

If  the  cousins,  of  whom  Mr.  Lance  has  spoken,  if  the  white  breed  of  foiHs 
in  Hampshire,  if  Mr.  Marsh's  bogs,  if  the  ^  silly"  sheep  in  Wiltshire,  in  fact, 
if  the  suttjects  of  any  of  the  inbreeding  experiments  he  mentions,  had  any 
^deficiency  of  nervous  energy,"  and  "weakness  of  malformation,"  in  short, 
any  defect  whatever,  it  is  evident  to  the  narrowest  mind  that  the  nearer  the 
affinities,  and  the  longer  they  are  bred  so,  the  more  decided  these  defects 
become.  But  it  must  be  absurd  to  attribute  them  to  the  bare  fact  of  in-and- 
in  breeding.  Mr.  Lance  must  prove  that  all  cross-bred  animals  are  free  from 
all  defects,  before  he  can  say  thaL  In  fact,  I  should  regard  failure  in  in-and- 
in  breeding  experiments  as  the  most  irrefragable  evidence  of  defect  in  the 
parent  or  parents,  and  nothing  more.  I  often  think  that  it  must  be  to  mia^ 
apprehension  on  this  point  that  much  of  the  unmitigated  hostility  to  in-and- 
in  breeding  is  to  be  attributed.  People,  by  some  means  or  other,  get  hold 
of  the  idea  that  the  advocates  of  the  system  mean  universal  and  indiacrimi- 
nate  in  and-in  breeding,  than  which  nothing  can  be  more  absurd. 

But  let  us  see  where  Mr.  Lancv's  favorite  system  will  lead  him  when  car- 
ried into  practice.  As  the  end  and  aim  of  all  crossing  is  of  course  improve- 
ment, all  breeders  may  hope  to  (nay,  if  the  theory  be  correct,  they  must  at 
some  period  or  other,)  reach  a  point  beyond  which  there  is  no  improvement 
to  be  made  by  crossing;  that  is,  they  will  produce  a  perfect  animal,  or,  at 
least,  one  more  perfect  than  anybody's  else.  Now,  sir,  allow  me  to  propound 
this  question  to  Mr.  Lance  :  When  a  man  has  arrived  at  this  point — when 
he  has  exhausted  every  source  of  improvement  which  the  kingdom,  nay, 
which  the  world  affbids, — what  is  he  to  do{  It  is  evidtnt  he  must 
adopt  one  or  the  other  of  the  following  courses :  Either  he  must  feed  vff  and 
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ooDsigfi  to  (he  butcher  both  his  males  >ind  females,  without  any  more  ado ; 
or  be  may  allow  them  to  live  to  an  uoprofitable  maturity,  and  a  useless  old 
age,  and  die  at  last  a  natural  death  ;  or  he  may  call  in  Mr.  Stafford,  and  dis- 
perse to  the  four  quarters  of  the  globe  the  fruits  of  perhaps  a  life-time  of  care, 
trouble  and  anxiety,  besides  enormous  expense,  and  begin  again  de  novo  ;  or 
he  may  knowingly  and  wilh  his  eyes  open,  by  crossing  them  with  animals 
inferior  to  themselves,  retrograde,' step  by  step,  to  the  mediocrity  and  inferior- 
ity with  which  he  set  out  in  the  first  instance ;  or,  his  last  resource,  he  may 
by  in-and-in  breeding,  attempt  to  propagate  them  perfected  as  they  are,  and 
thus  retain  for  his  country  and  himself  the  benefits  which  such  a  race  of 
animals  must  necessarily  confer.  But  such  is  the  amount  of  obstinate  pre- 
judice, now  entertained  against  this  system  that  we  \night  expect  to  see  many 
^ntlemen,  perhaps  Mr.  Liuce  himself,  adopt  any  of  the  above  sources  rather 
than  the  last.  This  is  a  suppositious  case,  hue  substantially  it  may  be  said 
to  have  occurred  in  the  instance  of  Mr.  Barford^s  flock,  as  the  following  rough 
sketch  of  its  history  will  show. 

About  the  year  1786,  the  late  Mr.  V.  Barford  commenced  sheep-breeding. 
He  hired  rams  of  Mr.  Robinson,  of  Wellingborough,  who  was  a  disciple  of 
Bakewell,  of  Di-^hley,  and  bred  from  his  stock.  Mr.  Barford  continued  to  do 
so  until  about  the  year  1810,  when  the  present  Mr.  Barford,  considering  his 
own  sheep  as  good  as  Mr.  Robinson's,  and  not  being  able  to  find  any  that  he 
thought  calculated  to  improve  them,  was  really  placed  in  something  like  the 
dilemma  which  I  have  above  mentioned.  However,  in-and-in  brewing  had 
no  imaginary  terrors  for  him,  and  therefore  he  boldly  adopted  the  last  of  the 
eourses  which  I  have  enumerated  ^  so  that,  by  necessity,  even  if  he  had  not 
from  choice,  he  must  have  become  an  in-and-in  breeder.  I  will  not  take 
upon  myaelf  to  say  that  he  has  succeeded ;  but  I  do  ask  any  gentleman  who 
is  skeptical  of  the  possibility  of  the  thing  to  visit  him,  and  inspect  a  flock  of 
which  every  individual  sheep  has  a  pedigree  than  can  be  traced  back  for  up- 
wards of  forty  years  without  a  cross  1 

With  such  a  fiict  as  this  before  me,  Mr.  Editor,  and  with  the  still  more 
significant  one  that  the  Jews  have  bred  from  the  closest  affinities  from  the 
very  time  of  their  father  Abraham,  without  any  deficiency  of  nervous  energy, 
or  any  physical  or  moral  degeneracy,  I  thmk  I  may  be  justified  in  declaring 
my  firm  opiuion  that  the  explanation  pi  the  numerous  and  palpable  defects 
in  man  and  animals,  in  modern  times,  must  be  sought  in  other  reasons  than 
the  system  of  breeding  Mr.  Lance  so  strongly  objects  to. — Ombga,  in  The 
London  Veterinarian. 


A    GRAND    NATIONAL    EXHIBITION   OP    STOCK. 

The  United  States  Agricultural,  Society  under  the  Presidency  of  Marshall 
P.  Wilder,  does  npt  not  prove  to  be  a  mere  opportunity  for  holding  office, 
nor  its  official  stations  mere  sinecures,  as  some  predicted.  Some  of  tbe 
largest  and  best  exhibitions  in  the  country  have  been  under  the  auspices  and 
through  the  ag«^ncie8  of  this  Society. 

Another  exhibition  of  stock  is  now  contemplated  at  Boston  during  the 
next  month,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  following  official  notice.  We  commend 
this  to  the  attention  of  stock  growers  and  amateurs,  and  all  lovers  of  agricul- 
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tural  progress  throughoat  the  couatry.  Improvemeot  in  stock  Hob  at  the 
foundHtioQ  of  all  improvements,  bearing  direcllj  upon  improved  feed,  more 
ecoDomj  in  the  selection  and  proportion  of  the  various  crops  of  tillage,  pas- 
ture, etc.,  and  creating  in  fact  a  sort  of  more  neoeasitj  for  improvement  id 
everj  department  of  agricultural  management.  We  commend  this  exhibitio& 
to  the  public  favor  as  prombing  to  be  one  of  the  most  intereatbg  exhibitioaa 
ever  held  in  New-England. 

GIBOQLAJU 

A  Grand  Nfttional  Exhibition  <rf  Stack. — Hdnes,  OaUle,  Sheep  and 
Swine— open  to  oompetiiion  to  all  the  States  of  the  Union,  and  to  the 
British  Provinces,  will  be  held  by  the  United  States  Agricaitaral  Society,  in 
the  City  of  Boston,  on  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  Thursday  and  Friday,  October 
2dd,  24th,  2dth  and  26th. 

Twentj-Thousand  Dollars  have  been  guaranteed  by  patriotic  gentlemen  of 
Boston  and  its  vicinity  to  defray  the  expenses ;  the  City  of  Boston  has 
generously  granted- to  the  Society  for  present  use,  a  fine  public  square  of 
fifty  acres ;  and  Ten  Thousand  Dollars  will  be  offered  in  Preminms,  in  the 
various  departments. 

The  previous  Exhibitions  of  this  Society — at  Springfidd,  Mass.,  in  1853, 
and  at  Springfield,  Ohio,  in  1854,-<-were  eminently  suoceasfiil,  aad  noefforia 
will  be  spared  to  make  the  preseni  Show,  combining  as  it  d(MB,  the  Four 
Great  Departments  of  Farming  Stock,  superior  to  its  predecessors. 

The  Premmm  List,  with  the  Rules  of  the  Exhtbftioa  will  be  forwarded  to. 
all  who  will  address  the  President,-  or  Secretary,  at  Boston,  to  that  effect 

It  is  earnestly  hoped  that  all  Breeders,  and  owners  of  Fine  Stock  will  feel 
it  to  be  a  duty,  as  it  cer4ainly  is  for  their  interest,  to  contribate  lor  the  Show. 

The  List  of  Entries,  Exhibitors,  and  Award  of  PremiuDM,  and  all  the 
proceedings  of  the  Exhibition,  will  be  published  in  the  Journal  of  the  So- 
ciety,  for  1855.  Annual  Members  of  the  Society,  who  desire  to  receive  the 
Journal,  should  remember  to  renew  their  subscriptions. 

MA»iHAi.L  P.  Wilder,  Piesident. 

William  S.  Kino,  Secretary. 
Boston,  August,  1856. 

Id^Editors  favoring  the  objecta  of  the  Society,  will  please  give  the  above 
an  early  insertion,  and  notice. 


amebioan   institute-annual  fair. 

Thb  Twenty-eeventh  Annual  Fair  of  the  American  Institute  will  be  held 
in  the  Crystal  Palace  in  this  cily  in  October  next,  and  wC/CUt  the  following 
from  the  circular  which  has  been  issued  : 

"The  Twenty-seventh  Annual  Fair  of  the  American  Institute  will  be 
opened  in  the  City  of  New- York  on  the  third  day  of  October,  1855,  and 
continue  during  the  month. 

''  The  Managers  announce  to  the  Manufacturers,  Mechanics,  Inventors,  Ar- 
tizans,  Farmers,  Gardeners,  and  all  others  interested,  in  the  United  States, 
that  they  have  secured  the  Crystal  Palace,  erected  in  1853  for  the  Exhibitio  n 
of  the  Industry  of  all  Nations,  in  which  to  hold  the  Twenty-seventh  Annua  1 
Fair  of  the  American  Institute. 


I 
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^Tbis  magnificent  and  spaeioas  bnildiog  will  aflford  unusual  facilities  for 
tke  arrangement  and  display  of  the  various  specimeus  of  Art  and  productions 
of  Nature,  Steam-power  will  be  provided,  to  put  in  operation  Macbioery  of 
every  description,  and  the  Managers  pledge  themselves  to  make  every  exer- 
tion in  their  power  to  effect  such  arrangements,  for  the  accommodation  of 
•shibitors,  as  will  secure*  the  great  ends  of  the  Exhibition. 

''Premittus  of  Qold  and  Silver  Medals,  Cups,  Books,  and  Diplomas,  will 
be  awarded  to  the  bhibitors  of  articles  deemed  worthy  of  such  didtioction, 
by  oooipetBBt  Judges  appointed  for  that  purpose. 

**  Practioal  aod  disinterested  persons,  acquainted  with  the  several  branches 
in  wbieh  they  ahall  be  appointed,  will  be  aeleoled  for  Judges,  to  whom  all  ar* 
tidea  for  oompetiiion  will  be  referred,  in  order  to  secure  the  same  satisfaction 
that  has  heretofore  been  given,  in  the  bestowal  of  the  awaits  of  this  In- 
stituteb  To  insure  a  perfect  impartiality,  the  By-Laws  of  the  Institute  pro- 
hibit *  any  premium  being  awarded  by  the  Board  of  Managers  to  any  Mem- 
ber of  their  Board,  to  any  of  the  Trusteea,  or  to  any  of  the  Standing  Cbm* 
mittees  of  the  Institute,  or  anything  ia  lieu  thereof.' 

''  The  awards  will  not  be  ooafiaed  to  specimens  prepared  expressly  for 
eodtibition;  but  when  articles  are  entered  as  being  of  ordiaary  manufacture 
for  general  consamption,  full  weight  will  be  given  to  that  fact,  as  showing 
the  actual  state  of  the  partimilar  Iwaoch  to  which  they  belong. 

**  The  Managers  desire  strongly  to  imprees  Exhibitors  with  the  necessity  of 
fiimishing  information,  at  an  early  day,  of  the  description  of  articles  they 
mtend  to  exhibit,  and  the  space  required  for  their  proper  dieplay." 

The  Managers  are  striving  to  make  an  exhibition  that  shall  do  honor  to 
ail  concerned*  and  will  furnish  ail  the  facilities  in  their  power  to  satisfy  both 
axhtbitore  and  visitors.  They  offer  peculiar  inducemento  for  the  exhibition 
of  steam-engines,  and  building  materials,  natural  or  artificial,  and  also  for 
Designs,  Sculptures,  Paintibgs,  etc.  The  products  of  agricultural  and  house- 
hold industry,  of  course,  are  among  the  necessities  of  such  an  occasion.  We 
hope  the  pnblic  will  give  their  attention  to  this.  Mr.  John  W.  Chamben 
is  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Managers,  and  may  be  found  at  the  rooms 
0t  the  Institttte,  863  Broadway. 


AMEBIGAN     ASSOCIATION    FOR    THE    ADVANOBHENT    09    BOISKOS. 

Pbovidbnox,  Wednesday,  Aug.  15. 

Tax  American  Association  fbr  the  Advancement  of  S<ienee  commenced  its 
Ninth  Annual  Meeting  in  the  cbapel  of  Manning  Hall,  Brown  University, 
Angoat  15th. 

The  officers  of  the  Association  are  as  follows : 

President — Dr.  John  Torrxt  of  New- York. 

Permanmt  5«Jr«^ify— Prof.  Joseph  Levering  of  Cambridge. 

Treasurer— l}x.  A.  L.  Elwyn  of  Philadelphia. 

Oeneral  Secretary — Dr  .Wolcott  Gibbs  of  New-York. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  the  President,  Dr.  ToRaar,  who  at 
onee  iotroduc^  to  the  Association  the  Rev.  Dr.  Way  land,  President  of 
Brown  University. 

He  gave  them  a  very  handsome  welcome.    We  make  the  following  ab- 
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stract  of  tbe  discuasions  of  e^^pecial  interest  to  the  public  from  our  city  dailieB» 

EcoNOMT  OF  Hbat. — The  first  paper  read  was  by  Prof.  Hknrt,  on  Com* 
bustion.  He  had  based  his  experiments  on  a  paper  by  Count  Rurnfbrd,  star 
ting  that  when  the  sides  and  back  of  a  grate  were  composed  of  fire-brick 
and  heated  red  hot  they  radiated  more  h«*at  than  the  fire  itself.  When  a  fire 
was  made  of  coals  and  small  pieces  of  fire-brick  it  gave  out  a  much  greater 
amount  of  heat  and  the  cinders  were  entirely  consumed.  The  same  effect 
was  produced  by  the  mixture  of  fuel  and  clay.  Count  Rumford  had  given 
no  account  of  the  cause  of  that  phenomenon.  He  had  repeated  the  experi- 
ment and  the  result  appeared  to  confirm  the  experiments  of  Count  Rumford. 
He  then  varied  them  with  flames  of  hydrogen  and  alcohol  and  different  sub- 
stances, carbonate  of  lime,  glass,  stone,  coal,  and  clay.  Carbonate  of  lime 
produced  the  jfreatest  effect  It  had  long  been  known  that  a  piece  of  plati- 
num wire  in  a  flame  would  increase  the  radiation  of  light,  and  these  experi- 
ments proved  that  the  radiation  of  heat  was  increased  in  like  degree.  We 
could  not  suppose  that  the  absolute  amount  of  heat  was  increased.  tThe 
most  probable  conjecture  he  thought  was,  that  tbe  heat  of  combination  waa 
converted  into  radient  heat  To  test  this  he  had  placed  a  platinum  wire  in 
the  apex  of  a  flame  and  introduced  a  slip  of  mica,  one-fi&h  of  an  inch  in. 
breadth,  vertically  beneath  it.  The  wire  immediately  diminished  in  intensity 
of  light  and  of  radiant  heat,  so  that  while  the  mica  itself  was  radiant  with 
light  and  heat  it  was  evident  that  its  introduction  cooled  the  flame  above  it| 
verifying  the  idea  that  the  intensity  of  radiation  was  produced  at  the  expense 
of  the  heat  of  combination.  So  if  fuel  was  to  be  employed  in  the  evapora- 
tion of  water  by  combustion  under  a  kettle,  its  effect  would  be  diminished 
by  any  substance  intervening  between  the  flame  and  the  ketUe,  and  the  flame 
ought  to  be  made  to  strike  directly  on  the  kettle  with  considerable  force. 
But  a  very  di^erent  fire  was  required  to  warm  a  room.  In  that  casei  radia^ 
ting  substances  might  be  employed  to  advantage.   ' 

Tbmpbratubb  of  thx  Planets. — ^In  a  discussion  on  this  general  subject 
Prof.  Agassiz  stated  that  at  very  remote  times  there  was  a  similarity  of  ani- 
mals in  the  polar  and  equatorial  regions,  indicating  a  temperature  so  nearly 
equal  as  not  to  be  capable  of  explanation  by  any  other  hypothesis  than  that 
of  interior  heat  He  did  not  think,  however,  that  we  should  find  it  so  gloomy 
on  the  surface  of  Mars  as  the  gentleman  had  supposed ;  he  thought  we 
should  see  something  more  than  red  snow.  In  his  wanderings  on  the  Alps 
he  had  seen  CeraAUe  in  full  bloom  at  an  elevation  of  11,000  feet  above  the 
level  of  tbe  sea.  He  had  found  several  mosses  also  in  the  same  situation. — 
A  kind  of  Podura  was  frequently  found  in  the  fissures  of  t^e  glacit^rs,  and 
besides  even  the  genus  of  the  Cyclops  and  others  which  would  make  quite  a 
Fauna  and  a  little  Flora  were  they  examined  and  stated. 

Prof.  Loomis  rea>serted  that  the  earth  had  not  sensibly  lost  heat  for  2,000 
yeais.,  ^ 

Prof.  Pierce  stated  that  we  never  saw  the  body  of  Saturn,  and  ii  waft 
always  heated  to  a  whiteness  and  we  only  c^aw  the  cloud  above  it. 

Prof.  Chase  said  that  we  knew  that  light  was  as  nrcessary  to  vegetable 
life  as  heat  was  to  aninaal  life.  He  would  inquire,  then,  where  the  light  ne- 
'  cessary  to  vegetable  life  on  the  mure  remote  planets  came  from  I  How  was 
it  to  be  supplied  ?     Did  light  radiate  from  the  interpal  heated  nucleus  ? 

Prof.  Heory  said  that  this  whole  subjt5Ct  belonged  not  to  the  domain  of 
actual  science  but  of  scienutic  ppeculation.  It  did  not  strike  hiro  that  the 
same  matter  must  be  found  in  all  the  planets,  even  if  we  adopted  the  nebu- 
lar theory  of  condensation.    The  condensation  of  different  material  would 
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take  place  at  different  epochs.  He  thought  the  proposition  with  regard  to 
light  was  a  very  striking  one.  The  dynamic  power,  which  decomposed  the 
carboDic  acid  necessary  for  .organic  forms,  was  found  only  in  the  chemical 
ray.  The  Sun  was  yet  a  great  source  of  heat  and  life.  Its  strength  however 
was  wasting  away. 

"  The  SuD  hiiDMlf  sbaH  fad«,  and  ancient  night 
Again  involve  a  desolate  abyes." 

With  regard  to  the  changes  in  the  Earth'a  temperature,  the  data  were  not 
very  precise.  There  were  conditions  which  militated  against  the  results  as- 
certained. He  instanced  the  effect  of  the  Moon  in  retardinor  the  velocity  of 
the  Earth.  The  argument  that  the  Earth  had  not  perceptibly  coolt^d  within 
2,000  years  was  based  on  the  fact  that'  the  Mderial  day  was  now  the  same  as 
then,  and  it  would  have  shortened  had  the  Earth  shrunk  by  cooling.  When 
certain  aubetanoes  became  solid  they  b(*came  enlarged.  His  own  view  of  the. 
tnhabitability  of  the  planets  was  that  the  outer  planets  had  passed  rhat  con- 
dition which  was  necessary  to  organized  life,  and  the  interior  had  not  yet 
come  to  It  On  the  Earth  organization  had  evidently  commenced  at  the 
poles,  and  had  gone  out  there'  while  it  was  still  luxuriant  at  the  equator. — 
It  was  destined  to  go  out  there  also. 

Mr.  Gould  would  ask  the  grounds  on  which  Prof.  Loomis  stated  the 
earth's  temperature  had  not  changed  for  the  last  2,000  years.  Prof.  Win- 
lock  and  he  had  convinced  themselves  that  they  could  see  distinct  traces  of 
an  atmoaphere  around  the  surfnce  of  the  moon.  Twilight  distinctly  appeared, 
and  he  coold  only  attribute  it  to  the  atmospheric  influence.  At  each  suo- 
cesnve  lunation  during  its  earlier  part  they  could  perceive  the  lunar  disk  bor- 
dered as  it  were  by  a  fringe  of  light  This  surface  was  distinctly  bounded. 
There  ^s  almost  as  much  difference  between  that  and  the  dark  surface  of 
the  moon  as  between  the  light  and  the  dark  rings  of  Saturn,  the  only  interrup- 
tions of  this  boundary  being  such  as  would  naturally  result  from  the  inequal- 
ities on  the  moon's  surfece.  He  could  not  speak  with  confidence  as  to  the 
breadth  of  that  portion,  but  he  thought  it  must  exceed  two  seconds  of  time. 

Calculating  Macbinb. — ^Thomas  Hill  of  Waltham,  read  a  paper  the 
design  of  which  was  to  show  that  there  were  many  cases  in  which  the  scien- 
tific oomputor  could  saVe  time  without  the  sacrifice  of  any  desirable  degree 
of  accuracy  by  substituting  constructitiU  for  logarithmic  computation.  He 
had  at  the  suggestion  of  Prof.  Pierce  produced  a  machine  by  which  he  had 
calculated  200  phases  of  an  eclipse  in  ten  hours,  scarcely  varying  a  minute 
from  the  calculations  subsequently  published  in  the  Nautical  Almanac.  The 
method  of  construction  also  had  this  advantage,  that  any  considerable  error 
became  apparent  to  the  eye,  since  a  series  of  results  always  in  construction 
mna  in  a  regular  curve. 

Sbpabation  of  Alcohol  prom  Whiskt  by  Forob  of  Gravity. — Prof. 
Henry  then  detailed  an  experiment  which  was  made  at  the  Smithsonian  in 
oonaeqiwnce  of  the  granting  of  a  patent  for  the  separation  of  alcohol  from 
whisky  by  placing  a  considerable  quantity  in  a  vertical  tube.  The  patentee 
stated  that  by  the  use  of  *a  tube  100  feet  in  height  he  had  separated  100 
gallons  of  alcohol  in  12  hours.  The  experiment  was  made  in  one  of  the 
towers  of  the  Smithsonian,  with  a  gas-pipe  160  feet  long,  into  which  stop- 
cocks were  inserted  at  various  lengths.  A  most  careful  examination  of  the 
whisky  at  the  various  heights  was  made  at  the  end  of  a  few  hours,  and  also 
at  the  expiration  of  seme  months,  but  no  more  variation  could  be  discovered 
than  in  different  samples  of  the  same  whisky  not  subjected  to  the  procesa. 
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The  patentee  had,  however,  obUined  his  patent  and  sold  several  rights  at  a 
high  price.  A  paper  was  read  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Assoeiatioa  an- 
nouncing this  discoTery.  The  gist  of  his  remarks  was  that  the  Patent-Office, 
the  Smiihaonian.  the  Aseociatioa.  and  the  country,  had  been  sublimely  hum- 
bugged. {End  of  first  day's  proceedings,) 


rOR  TAB  PLOUGH,  TBI  MOK,  ASD  T^S  IMTIL. 

BRITISH   OIL     AND   OIL  OP    SPIKE. 

As  the  farmers  in  this  vicinity  are  much  in  the  use  of  a  noatium  named 
British  Oil,  and  another  of  similar  virtue  called  Oil  of  Spike,  I  weoA  re- 
cipes, that  those  who  wish  may  prepare  them  for  their  use. 

BRITISH  OIL. 

9     8  Fluid  ounces     Spirits  Turpentine, 
do.  do.      Oil  Linseed, 

4  do.      Oil  Juniper, 

4  do.      Barbadoes  Tar ; 

Mix  thoroughly. 

OIL   OF   8PIKB. 

9      One  pint  Spirits  Turpentine,  , 

Two  ounces  Oil  Lavender, 
Four  ounces  Barbadoes  Tar ;  • 

Much  used  for  sprains  and  bruises  in  cattle  and  horses. 
Htds  Park,  July  19,  1855.         /  Ajukl  HgnTOV. 
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SoiENoa  and  art  have  united,  in  recent  times,  in  many  ueefdl  diaooreiM 
aad  inventions  that  bid  fair  to  make  a  thorough  revolution  in  the  depart- 
ments of  art  with  which  they  are  connected.  Among  these,  the  manufaetart 
of  new  materials  for  buildings  and  other  structures,  hitherto  made  oi^  of 
marble  or  other  mineral,  expensive  and  di£Scttlt  to  work.  Afiotitiuiii  or  eonn- 
terfeit  substitute  for  marble  is  found  m  the  marbleized  iron,  which  is  valoable 
in  Its  way.  A  far  more  valuable  sub:)titute  is  found  in  the  Silexian  marble, 
an  artificial  composition,  which  we  described  some  months  since,  and  whidi 
promises  much.  We  now  are  offered  another  material,  which  seems  to  prom-. 
is4  great  things.  A  mere  view  of  these  products  does  not  enable  one  to 
judge  of  its  durability,  but  the  chemical  combinations  which  occur  in  the 
mixture  of  its  ingredients  do  famish  testimony  to  a  great  extent  reliable, 
and  this  testimony  in  this  case  is  favorable. 

The  stone  to  which  we  refer  is  that  manufactured  by  the  *'  American  Arti- 
ficial Stone  Company,''  whose  works  are  ia  Newark,  N.  J.,  and  are  known  as 
the  Hamilcon  Works,  Tbe  inventor  is  Mr.  Thos.  Hodg^son,  but  it  is  now  un- 
der the  management  of  a  Mr.  Wood. 

The  stone  is  composed  of  sand,  sulphate  of  lime,  and  blood,  and  produces 
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ui  imiUtioii  of  the  old  red  8aiid-«tooe,  popularly  called  freefiton^e,  now  used 
so  abandanUj  in  our  city  architecture.  The  chemical  action  which  gives 
hardueflB  and  insolubility  to  the  compound  is  thus  explained : 

1.  The  sulphate  of  lime  possesses  the  peculiar  property  of  hardening,  after 
being  mingled  with  water,  in  the  form  of  powder,  so  as  to  form  the  consist- 
ence of  cream*  If  suffered  to  stand,  it  rapidly  becomes  hard,  and  refuses  to 
yield  a  second  time  to  the  action  of  water,  but  is  to  a  great  extent  in  that 
form  insoluble. 

2.  But  the  strongest  adhesion  and  its  utter  insolubility  which  occurs,  is  the 
result  of  a  combination  of  the  potash  in  the  blood  with  the  silez  of  the  sand, 
forming  the  silicate  of  potash,  which  is  insoluble.  The  iron  of  the  blood  also 
which  pervades  the  mass,  acted  upon  in  different  ways,  unites  with  oxygen  and 
forms  an  oxide  of  iron,  insoluble  in  water.  This  product  grows  harder  and 
becomes  imperishable  by  continual  exposure  to  these  influences,  and  is  thus 
made  a  durable  and  cheap  material  for  ornamental  architecture.  By  the  use 
of  moulds  of  yariotts  kinds,  it  may  be  formed,  like  the  Silexian  marble,  into 
any  d^red  shapes,  whether  of  statues,  bas-reliefs,  lintels,  trusses,  etc.  Gar- 
den ornaments  are  also  manufactured  by  this  company,  although  we  under- 
stand fiom  their  pamphlet  put  into  our  hands,  that  their  purpose  is  to  sell 
the  moulds,  with  the  right  to  manu&cture,  rather  than  to  manufacture  them- 
selres.  « 

At  a  ilieeting  of  gentiemen  interested  in  this  subject,  recently  held  in  this 
dty,  remairks  were  made  by  Prof.  Mapes,  so  replete  with  interest,  and  so 
thoroughly  endorsing  and  carrying  out  our  own  views  in  relation  to  a  reform 
in  our  architecture,  as  presented  in  a  recent  number  of  this  journal,  that  we 
present  them  in  full,  so  far  as  they  bear  upon  this  subject  or  upon  the  impor- 
tance of  the  invention. 

**  I  conceive  the  great  advantage  of  this  invention  to  be  apart  from  its  du- 
rability as  a  building  material :  Its  use  for  building  purposes  will  be  great  ; 
bnt  in  addition  to  this,  it  will  enable  us  to  avail  ourselves  of  the  designs  of 
sculptors  through  all  time,  for  our  current  use.  The  mould  once  made,  we 
may  give  in  a  single  hour  that  which  required  t;he  labor  of  a  lifetime  to 
compose.  The  study  of  the  arts  of  design  has  been  materially  neglected  in 
our  country,  and  the  duplication  of  these  ornaments  will  have  a  tendency  to 
correct  the  evil ;  for  when  the  finest  designs  shall  be  found  oovering  the  ex- 
tericffof  our  buildings,  the  eye  of  the  rising  generation  will,  without  its  volition, 
be  educated  to  recognize  the  finer  class  of  forms.  Look  at  France,  as  an  ex- 
ample: she  warred  with  half  Europe,  without  colonies  to  pay  tribute,  or 
agncnltural  products  to  export ;  and  all  tbis  arose  from  her  pladng  Christen* 
diom  under  contribution  for  her  arts  of  design.  Napoleon  made  the  arts  of 
design  a  part  of  the  oommon-scbool  edncation  of  France ;  and  every  appren- 
tiee,  while  he  learned  to  read  his  language,  also  learned  to  comprehend  the 
beauty  of  graceful  foima,  until  even  the  silversmith  of  England  found  it  his 
profit  is  o(^ying  the  designs  of  the  tinsmith  of  France ;  for  up  to  the  time 
of  Wadgewood,  every  piece  of  pottery  made  in  England  was  but  a  copy  of 
the  giotesque  forms  of  those  made  by  the  Chinese.  Wedgewood  introduced 
a'sehool  of  design  in  his  factory,  and  thus  rendered  the  manufacture  of  por- 
oalain,  china,  etc.,  one  of  the  greatest  indnstiiesef  his  country.  At  one  lime, 
I  three  quarters  of  the  members  of  the  Royal  Academy  who  had  received 
the  degree  of  Academician,  were  liMind  to  have  emanated  from  Wedgewood's 

lisst  year,  we  imported  twelve  hundred  thousand  dollars  worth  of  French 
'   farDJtare,  the  wood  and  workmanship  of  which  was  inferior  to  our  own ;  but 
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the  desigDs  were  more  graceful ;  and  our  wealthy  citizens  will  continue  to 
pay  for  these  designs  until  our  mechanics  shall  beconae  better  educated  m 
the  arts  of  design.  Rest  assured  the  eye  roay  be  cultivated  even  beyond  its 
own  volition.  He  who  can  draw  the  letter  S  (which  is  an  approximation  to 
Hogarth's  line  of  beauty)  witn  accuracy,  can  never  be  guilty  of  building  an 
ungraceful  utensil.  Liook  about  this  room,  observe  the  figures  of  the  carpet, 
Ithe  curtains,  the  form  of  the  girandole,  and  the  graceful  form  of  the  hacks 
of  those  Bofas,  and  you  will  find  that  all  these  designs  were  originally  taken 
from  the  French,  before  which  our  furniture  was  grotesquely  square  and 
wanting  in  beauty.  A  pound  of  American  cotton  is  still  returned  to  us 
from  France  a  thousand  times  increased  in  value  in  the  form  of  French  laces 
embracing  French  designs.  Even  French  calicoes  of  new  patterns  when 
first  introduced,  are  purchased  by  our  wives  and  daughters  at  a  price  which 
pays  the  French  manufacturer  four  hundred  per  cent  more  for  his  designs 
than  we  can  procure  for  calicpes  of  the  same  quality  with  designs  of  less  beiiuty. 

^  From  all  this  you  may  readily  perceive,  that  when  Mr.  Wood  shall  have 
ornamented  the  exterior  of  our  houses  with  copies  of  the  finest  designs, 
more  cheaply  than  we  can  now  use  the  plainest  surfaces,  the  eye  of  our 
youth  will  become  educated  with  tbe<e  beautiful  forms,  until  our  cabinet- 
makers, blacksmiths,  and  so  forth,  will  produce  designs  of  greater  beauty 
than  those  now  made.  At  this  time  the  frames  of  steam-engines  and  other 
machines  are  parallelograms  supported  on  straight  legs,  while  the  line  of 
force  is  often  in  another  direction.  Why  should  we  not  copy  sncb  formn  as 
are  suggested  by  Nature's  laws ;  When  a  lion  leHps  from  an  eminence,  his 
foot  represents  the  smallest  amount  of  material  arranged  in  such  form  as  to 
exercise  the  greatest  amount  of  resistance. 

"And  why  should  not  these  be  copied  in  the  frame  of  every  steam-engine ! 
Why  should  not  our  mantles  be  sustained  by  caryatides,  figures  of  Hercules ; 
or,  at  least,  some  figure  indicative  of  strength  ?  Why  should  our  doorwajm 
be  square  frames,  requiring  but  a  rope  suspended  in  the  middle,  to  imitate  a 
gallows  ?  Fortunately  these  remarks  will  not  apply  to  the  doors  of  this 
room.  Ornamental  architecture  may,  ere  long,  relieve  us  from  the  use  of 
square  rooms,  causing  us  to  feel  as  if  confined  in  a  packing  box,  with  a  win- 
dow in  its  side.  All  angles  may  be  relieved  by  ornament,  until  this  feeling 
of  confinement  is  done  away  with. 

"The  invention  of  Mr.  Wood  will  be  one  of  the  greatest  engines  to  relieve 
architecture  of  its  sameness,  and  will  entitle  him  to  the  thanks  of  the  public 
Its  beauty. is  in  its  simplicity.  It  carries  with  it,  its  own  rationale,  fur  suc- 
cess, and  after  time  has  permitted  all  the  necessary  chemical  changes  to  take 
place,  it  will  then  be  found  capable  of  being  immersed  in  water  without  change. 

"  When  we  examine  the  structures  built  by  the  Romans,  we  are  surprised 
to  find  the  mortar  harder  than  the  stones ;  but  by  reference  to  Vitruvius,  we 
find  that  the  Romans  made  their  mortar  many  mouths  before  its  use ;  that 
the  quantity  of  lime  used  was  much  less  than  is  now  applied  ;  but  that  im- 
mediately before  its  final  use,  it  was  beaten  with  cleaver-shaped  piec*>es  of 
wood,  until  the  Silicate  of  Lime  formed,  was  fairly  and  evenly  divided 
throughout  the  mass ;  and  that  its  peculiar  hardness  arises  from  the  absence 
of  any  excess  of  lime,  and  the  perfect  conversion  of  the  small  amount  used 
into  the  silicate ;  which  fact  is  analagoos  to  the  rationale  we  have  already 
explained,  as  belonging  to  the  invention  of  Mr.  Wood.  The  finest  of  cJUr 
Fitth  Avenue  houses  may  be  imitated  or  improved  upon,  with  this  materia). 
We  want  but  the  moulds,  and  the  duplicates  can  be  rapidly  and  cbeaply 
furnished." 
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The  annexed  engravings  represent  an  improvement  in  first-clafts  harness 
saddles  and  trees,  for  which  a  patent  was  granted  to  Robert  M.  Selleck,  of 
this  city,  on  the  7th  of  last  November. 

Figure  1  is  a  perspective  view  of  the  improved  saddle ;  figure  2  is  a  per- 
spective view  of  a  saddle  partly  finished,  viewed  from  the  rear;  6gare  3  is  a 
perspective  view  of  the  tree  as  prepared  for  the  saddler  to  work  upon  ;  figure 
4  represents  one-half  of  a  partly  finished  saddle  in  section,  and  figure  5  is  a 
vertical  longitudinal  section,  showing  the  tin  seat  of  the  saddle.  The  same 
letters  refer  to  like  parts. 

A  reprt«ent9  the  cast-iron  frame  or  tree,  upon  which  the  saddle  is  con- 
structed ;  B  B  are  the  shoulders  cast  on  the  sides  of  its  head,  C ;  D  D  are 
circular  holes  for  the  terrets,  £  E,  to  pass  through,  as  represented  ;  F  is  an 
oblong  slot  cut  through  its  top  for  a  tongue  or  tack-hold  on  the  gullet  pieoe 
to  pass  through ;  G  is  the  gullet  piece.  It  is  provided  with,  an  opening  in 
its  center,  and  fits  over  the  tree.  This  gullet  piece  fits  against  the  shoulders, 
B  B,  and  ita  top  surface  stands  even  with  the  head,  C.  Owing  to  the 
shoulders  being  formed  on  the  tree,  the  full  thickness  of  the  leather  forming 
the  gullet  piece  can  be  employed  without  increasing  the  thibkness  of  the  sad- 
dle. The  gullet  piece  can  also  be  extended  back  under  the  cantt-l,  H,  and 
crupper,  I,  and  be  made  to  form  part  of  the  flaps,  as  shown.  If  the  should- 
ers were  not  formed  on  the  tree,  the  gullet  piece  would  have  to  be  if^kived  ofl^ 
and  fitted  in  and  tacked  to  the  front  of  the  frame  or  tree  after  the  flaps  have 
been  fitted  in  their  places,  and  the  edge  of  the  piece  uniting  the  flaps  at  the 
back  of  the  tree  will  also  have  to  be  skived  off  and  fitted  in  and  tacked  to 
the  back  of  the  tree,  as  is  done  in  constructing  saddles  on  the  common  wood 
trees.  By  this  arrangement  the  front  and  back  of  the  gullet  piece  on  the 
common  tree  can  be  made  in  one,  and  of  the  same  thickness  as  the  flaps, 
L  L,  and  owing  to  no  tacking  and  fitting-in  being  necessary,  can  be  arranged 
on  the  frame  by  the  tree-maker  before  the  tree  is  delivered  to  the  saddler, 
and  made  to  serve  as  a  tack- hold  or  soft  substance  for  the  saddler  to  work 
upon,  and  when  the  saddle  is  completed,  form  part  of  the  flaps.  By  thus 
'  fitting  the  gullet  piece  the  bolts  which  secure  the  crupper  will  serve  for  secur- 
ing it  in  its  place,  and  the  back  edge  of  the  leather  which  covers  the  saddle 
can  be  secured  under  the  cantel,  instead  of  to  the  back  edge  of  the  tree,  and 
considerable  time  and  labor  saved,  and  a  more  solid  and  also  a  much  hand- 
somer and  nt'ater  appearance  given  to  the  back  portion  of  the  saddle ;  J  is 
the  tongue  or  tack  hold,  to  which  the  front  end  of  the  leather  which  covers 
the  seat  is  tacked.  This  tongue  forms  part  of  the  gullet ;  it  passes  down 
through  the  slot,  F,  and  under  the  head,  C,  of  the  tree,  and  is  secured  in 
place  by  the  gullet  hook,  K ;  M  M  are  tongues  formed  on  the  flaps,  L  L. 
These  tongues  serve  as  blocking,  and  also  as  receptacles  for  the  sockets  of 
the  teYrets,  it  passing  under  the  frame  or  tree,  A,  while  the  flaps  lay  on  it ; 
N,  figure  5,  is  the  false  tin  seat,  arranged  on  the  cantel  (which  owing  to  ifB 
being  formed  by  itself,  can  be  made  of  any  desired  shape)  and  also  on  the 
frame  or  tree,  A.  As  this  seat  is  made  of  tin,  and  can  be  struck  up  on  a 
die,  the  part  which  fits  the  cantel  may  be  made  to  form  a  perfect  circle — 
instead  of  having  its  sides  nearly  verical,  as  is  the  case  when  the  cantel  and 
seat  are  cast  in  one  piece. 

The  nature  of  the  improvements  consist,  Ist,  in  a  cast-iron  saddle  tree 
having  a  depression  formed  on  each  side  of  its  head,  and  a  gullet  piece  con- 
structed and  arranged  upon  it  in  such  a  manner  that  it  can  be  fitted  flat  on 
the  tree,  with  its  top  surface  even  with  the  head  of  the  same,  without  the 
necessity  of  its  being  skived  down  and  taoked  to  the  front  and  back  of  the 
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tree,  as  when  placed  on  a  wooden  tree.  The  guUet  piece  can  also  be  extended 
back  under  the  cantel  and  crupper,  and  secured,  and  a  portion  of  it  can  like- 
wise  be  secured  and  carried  under  the  head,  and  by  the  gullet  hook.  By 
extending  the  gullet  piece  backwards  it  is  made  to  form  part  df  the  flap,  and 
owing  to  Its  bemg  thus  extended,  and  a  portion  of  it  carried  under  the  head, 
it  serves  as  a  tack  hold  to  work  upon  in  covering  the  seat  with  leather.  The 
second  improvement  consists  in  providing  the  flaps  with  tongues,  which  pass 
under  the  lower  parts  of  the  frame  while  the  flaps  pass  over  it.  By  thus 
constructing  the  flaps,  no  other  blocking  than  that  afforded  by  the 
tongues  is  required  under  the  frame.  A  third  improvement  consists  in 
making  the  seat  of  tinned  sheet  iron,  and  separate  from  the  cantel.  This 
invention  possesses  manifold  advantages  over  anything  heretofore  known. 
As  it  enables  the  most  ordinary  workman  to  make  a  first-class  saddle  on 
an  iron  tree.  Heretofore  none  but  the  best  workmen  with  safety  could  be 
put  to  work  on  a  first-class  saddle.  Saddles  can  in  this  manner  be  made  of 
greater  symmetry  with  increased  strength  and  durability.  The  tree  itself  can 
be  aflforded  at  a  much  less  cost  than  heretofore,  and  a  saving  of  about  half  a 
day's  labor  on  each  saddle  is  effected,  and  thereby  saddles  of  the  first-class 
can  be  afforded  at  the  same  price  as  one  of  the  second-class  made  on  an  or- 
dinaiy  tree.  ^ 

Mor6  information  may  be  obtained  of  Mr.  Selleck,  at  his  place  of  business, 
253  Pearl  street,  this  city. 


NEW    BUILDING    MATERIALS. 

A  OBNTLBMAN  exhibited  to  The  Traveller  a  few  days  ago  a  very 
beautiful  specimen  of  a  new  description  of  brick,  which,  if  all  that  is  said  of 
it  be  true,  may  probably  effect  quite  a  revolution  in  the  building  trade.  The 
bricks  in  question  are  formed  of  lime  and  sand,  and  are  the  invention  of 
Mr.  Ambrose  Foster.  Acting  on  the  established  fact,  that  hydrated  (wet) 
lime,  when  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  atmosphere  again,  takes  up  the  car- 
bonic add  which  it  lost  in  the  process  of  burning  and  slacking,  and  so  be- 
comes indurated,  Mr.  Foster  set  himself  to  work  to  find  out  the  proper  pro- 
portions <^  sand  and  lime  to  fprm  a  species  of  sand-stone.  These  he  found 
were  one  part  lime  to  twelve  of  sand.  He  also  found  .that  in  order  to  .effect 
a  more  perfect  combination,  the  lime  and  sand  should  be  mixed  together  in 
a'neariy  dry  state.  The  mixture  is  then  run  into  moulds,  and  subjected  to 
great  pressure,  as  much  indeed  aa  120  tons  upon  a  single  brick  of  the  or- 
dinary flize.  When  placed  out  in  the  atmosphere,  a  chemical  change  begins. 
The  moisture  of  the  atmosphere  enables  the  lime  to  again  take  up  the  car- 
bonic acid,  and  the  whole  is  transformed  in  the  courge  of  a  few  days  into 
brick  of  remarkable  hardnesss,  ready  for  ordinary  building  purposes. 

The  surfaces  now  present  the  appearance  of  a  whitish  sand-stone,  while 
month  after  month,  and  year  after  year,  the  same  chemical  changes  are 
going  on,  and  the  bricks  become  harder  and  harder,  till  at  last  they  are  said 
to  be  as  indestructible  as  granite  itself.  The  bricks  are  also,  from  their 
natare,  imperviotts  to  damp,  and  one  great  advantage  is,  that  from  their 
smoothneiB  and  beauty,  lathing  and  plastering  becomes  unnecessary,  and  the 
outakle  and  inside  of  a  wall  ia  made  at  ^e  same  time.    Owing  to  their 
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great  streDgth  and  hardness,  these  bricks  c^  be  manufactured  with  perfora- 
tions, as  in  the  specimen  which  was  shown  to  us.  This  is  a  saving  of  mate- 
rial, and  gives  many  qther  advantages. 

Lime  and  8and,  it  is  well  known,  are  more  plentifully  scattered  than  the 
clay  from  which  the  common  brick  is  formed,  consequently  Mr.  Foster's  in- 
vention will  materially  decrease  the  cost  of  building,  since  by  the  machinery 
of  manufacture,  which  is  portable,  they  can  be  made  in  almost  all  localities 
more  cheaply  than  the  most  common  brick.  Metallic  oxides  may,  where 
necessary,  be  incorporated  with  the  materials  so  as  to  give  any  shade  or 
colors  required,  or  produce  an  almost  indestructible  imitation  of  any  kind  of 
marble  or  stone. 

We  understand  that  M.  &  J.  H.  Buck  &  Co.,  of  Lebanon,  New-Hamp- 
shire, who  are  tbe  agents  of  the  patent  and  manufacturers,  are  about  to  erect 
a  dwelling-house  in  North  Danvers,  of  this  new  material.  An  opportunity 
will  thus  be  aflforded  of  testing  its  strength  and  durability. 


SOCIETY  OF  ARTS  EXHIBITION  IN  PARIS. 

The  London  Practical  Mechanics'  Journal  contains  an  illustrated  chapter 
on  the  details  of  this  exhibition. 

Photographic  Views  of  Carriages. — ^Harper  <k  Co.,  Coachbuilders,  of 
the  Haymarket,  have  applied  this  new  process  to  the  production  of  perspec- 
tive views  of  carriages.  This  gives  them  a  complete  portfolio,  from  which 
purchasers  may  make  orders,  fully  understanding  what  they  order,  which 
otherwise,  even  if  reference  is  made  to  small  diagrams,  can  scarcely  be  said  to 
be  practicable. 

The  Circular  Pi^te-Cdttixg  Machine,  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Sebley,  of 
Ashton-under-Lyne,  is  prominent  in  the  collection.  The  representation  of  it 
is  here  given. 


This  sketch  is  a  hand  madiine  as  it  stands  on  a  table.  A  pair  of  horisoa- 
tal  shafts,  geared  by  equal-sized  spur  pinions,  are  turned  by  a  winch  handle, 
while  each  shaft  has  at  its  of^osite  end  a  circular  shear-edged  cutter.    Tbe 
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plate  to  be  cut  is  clomped  by  a  central  screw  in  a  recessed  bracket  holder, 
adjustable  to  the  size  of  cut  desired.  The  helix  upon  the  upper  cutter  shaft' 
?s  to  allow  of  the  necessary  movement  in  cutting  different  thicknesses  of  plates. 
Different  sizes  are  made,  cutting  from  six  inches  to  six  feet  in  diameter. 
One  now  at  work*  cuts  i  inch  plates  to  12  inches  in  diameter,  in  ten  seconds. 
The  x\merican  Fog-Horn,  as  used  on  the  Lakes  for  signaling  in  dense 
fogs.  "  It  produces  a  stunning  sound  with  a  mere  zephyr  breath,  and  whea 
the  full  power  of  the  chest  is  given  out,  an  immense  volume  of  sound  is  given 
out." 

A  Smoke-preventing  Furnace,  with  movable  chill-bars,  by  Mr.  Regan, 
of  Liverpool,  the  object  of  which  is  *^  to  give  a  regulated  supply  of  rarified  air 
to  the  gases  of  combustion." 

A  Railway  sanding  Apparatus,  and  Driver's  Time-keeper,  by  Mr.  J. 
Beal,  of  Chestnut. ' 

The  Patent  Crystal  Window  of  Messrs.  Lloyd  <fe  Summerfield,  is  a  very 
elegant  adaptation  of  glass  to  a  new  -purpose,  the  framing  pillars  of  large 
windows,  such  as  shop-fronts.  **  BoxWood  and  Printers'  ink  will  not  copy  the 
wonderful  hues  reflected  by  such  resplendent  masses  of  artificial  crystal." 
These  fronts  consist  of  plate  glass  exclusively,  supported  by  flint  glass  pillars 
or  sash  bars.  Hence  the  transmission  of  light  to  the  interior  of  the  apartment 
is  perfect.  ^  The  larger  pillars  are  made  in  detached  lengths,  which  are  bound 
together  to  forma  single  solid  pillar,  by  a  metal  tension  rod,  passing  through 
the  centre  from  end  to  end.  This  binding  is  covered  by  a  silvered  tube,  which 
materially  adds  lo  the  luster  of  the  glass. 

IThb  Hand-barrow'  Ambulance  is  scarcely  more  than   a  wheelbarrow 
frame,  with  a'bed  tick  or  canvas  instead  of  a  wooden  floor,  properly  pillowed, 
the  wheel  of  which  is  capped,  for  carrying  the 
sick  and  wounded.      The  wheel  may  rest  on 
springs. 

Mr.  Jee's  Continuous   Rail,  for  railways, 
represented  in   the   margin,  is  simply  a  rail  in 
^  longitudinal  halves  or  sections,  fastened  together 
by  bolts  or  rivets  to  produce  a  solid  rail. 


Steamboat  Statistics. — The  Cincinnati  Qautte,  of  Friday,  publishes  an 
interesting  statement  prepared  by  W.  W.  Guthrie,  Esq.,  Local-  Inspector, 
sbowbg  the  number  of  steamboats  in  existence  on  the  Western  and  South- 
ern rivers,  and  the  number  of  disasters  for  the  six  months  ending  June  30th, 
1855.  From  this  it  appears  that  99  boats  were  totally  lost.  The  estimated 
damage  to  boats  was  $573,700,  and  to  cargoes  $1,229,800.  Thirty-one  lives 
were  lost  Twelve  steamboats  were  destroyed  by  fire,  7  were  damaged  by 
ice,  52  were  sunk  or  damaged  by  sitags,  5  were  damaged  by  explosion^  and 
7  by  ooHision.  The  whole  number  of  boats  on  Western  and  Southwestern 
rivers  it  put  down  at  600.    Mr.  Guthrie  saya  : 

"  It  IB  worthy  of  remark  that  there  has  been  no  explosion  or  collapse  of 
fine  of  any  boiler  mannfactnred  since  the  passage  of  the  law  by  Congress  of  Au- 
gust 30th,  1852,  and  coming  under  the  reduction  of  steam  pressure.  In  every 
iDstADce,  the  disasters  haveoeen  from  boilers  made  previous  to  the  passage 
of  that  law." 


'^ 
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PRINCE'S    PROTEAN    PJ3N. 

Wk  are  now  permitted  to  give  a  representation  of  this  "  Fountain  Pen," 
and  do  not  hesitate*  to  revert  again   to  it  as  an  invention  of  great  value. 


n 


We  were  in  error  in  describing;  the  interior  spring  as  gold.  It  is 
all  of  vulcanized  rubber,  "Goodyear's  patent,"  and  beyond  the 
power  of  any  acid  to  corrode  or  injure.  We  have  now  used  one 
of  these  pens  for  some  two  months,  and  so  pleased  are  we  with  it 
that  we  are  dissatisfied  when  obliged  to  take  up  any  other,  for 
continuous  use.  If  we  would  write  only  a  receipt,  (a  duty  too  sel- 
dom called  on  to  perform,)  or  other  similar  service,  any  pen  an- 
swers the  purpose.  But  we  have  now  been  writing  some  two  or 
three  hours  ;  and  had  we  been  obliged  to  use  a  corameu  metalic 
pen,  after  the  experience  we  now  have,  we  should  deem  it  a  real 
misfortune.  The  letters  are  formed  with  a  gold  pen,  selected  like 
any  other,  to  suit  your  own -taste.  But  we  are  saved  the  danger 
of  spilling  ink  upon  our  table  from  the  pen,  or  upsetting  the  ink- 
stand, and  from  reaching  after  ink,  and  can  occupy  Qie  entire 
table  with  books,  or  papers,  or  other  conveniences,  as  we  may  wish. 
We  have  filled  our  pe^i  one  day  and  used  it  for  two  days  in  suc- 
cession, without  having  recourse  to  the  inkstand.  True,  we  did 
not  write  a  quire  of  paper  during  that  time,  though  we  covered 
several  sheets  on  each  of  these  days. 

Read  again  what  we  have  said  heretofoi^e  on  this  subject,  and 
send  the  bill  to  us  for  damages,  if,  on  trial,  every  word  we  have 
written  is  not  literally  true.  We  never  commend  anything  in  these 
pages  further  than  we  are  willing  to  be  judged  by  the  results. 
Nor  have  we  any  kind  of  interest  to  advance  by  giving  publicity 
to  these  statements. 

The  following  directions  for  its  use  are  given  us  by  the  inventor  : 
"  To  fill  the  reservoir  with  the  piston,  remove  the  cap  by  turn- 
it  like  a  screw,  insert  the  pen  in  the  ink  half  an  inch  or  more,  draw 
up  the  piston,  then  with  the  thumb  and  finger  on  the  lower  part 
of  the  piston,  draw  it  up  tight  into  the  head  of  the  tube  that  it 
may  neither  move  nor  allow  any  pressure  of  the  air.  Wipe  the 
pen  with  a  soft  cloth  or  paper  after  filling  and  whenever  the  cap  is 
removed. 

"  The  piston  is  not  to  be  pushed  down  until  the  ink  is  entirely 
I  exhausted.    To  push  it   down,  place  the  thumb  and  finger  just  ^ 

above  the  tube,  that  the  piston  may  not  be  broken. 

"Put  the  cap  on  lightly  when  the  pen  is  not  in  use,  to  preserve  the  ink  from 
drying ;  and  screw  it  home  to  its  shoulder  when  carried  in  the  pocket. 

'*  To  fill  the  reservoir  by  suction,  (the  mode  adapted  to  pocket  pens,)  loosen 
the  small  screw  at  the  upper  end,  but  do  not  take  it  out ;  insert  the  pen  in 
ink,  as  above  ;  ^pply  the  lips  to  the  small  screw,  exhaust  the  air  by  suction, 
and  while  the  pen  remains  in  the  ink,  turn  the  screw  until  it  is  in  tight  Or, 
loosen  the  screw,  insert  the  tube  in  a  bottle  of  ink,  let  it  remain  until  the  ink 
has  found  its  level  in  the  tube,  then  turn  the  screw  until  it  is  tight,  and 
the  pen  is  ready  for  use. 

"  The  suction  pens  should  be  carried  in  the  pocket  with  the  cap  upwards. 
"  Use  good  ink,  free  from  sediment :  Hcadly  &  Fieki's  American  Fluid,  also 
Bryan  &  Wilcox's,  and  Amold'ji  Fluid  Ink,  recommended  to  the  public,  as 
they  will  copy." 
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American  Patents. 

TALBOT'S      IMPEOVfiDLOOM. 

Mr.  William  Talbot,  a  practical  manufacturer  in  Willimantic,  Ct.,  has 
lately  made  eome  valuable  improvements  on  the  loom,  adapted  to  facilitate 
and  perfect  the  weaving  of  bags,  ducks,  diapers,  twills,  checks  and  cassimers. 

I  His  letters  patent  are  dated  November  twenty-eighth,  1864.     The  primary 

idea  of  the  loom  is  that  of  the  Jaqueard  and  the  endless  chain,  so  modified, 
compacted,  and  so  easily  arrapged  and  managed,  and  so  qi^ickly  adapted  to 
so  'great  a  variety  of  weaving,  as  to  win  the  approbation  and  admiration  t>f 
the  most  expert  workmen  in  that. department  -of  manufacturing. 

j      •  One  great  value  of  this  patent,  we  imagine,  will  be  found  in  the  weaving 

of  bs^  aud  pillow-cases,  making  them  positively  uniform,  an  achievement 
of  great  diflSculty,  because  of  the  great  number  of  picks  in  both,  and  the  ne- 
cessity of  measuring  those  picks,  and  thus  securing  a  proper  bottoming. 
The  improvement  can  be  so  arranged,  in  a  very  short  period  of  time,  as  to 

I  weave  bags,  twilled  or  plain,  of  exactly  uniform  length,  or  of  exactly  an 

I  equal  number  of  picks,  day  after  day,  or  rather  through  beam  after  beam, 

I  making  a  real  and  strong  bottom  to  each.    Those  engaged  in  making  bags 

will  easily  see  the  worth  of  this  improvement  in  the  department  of  wieaving. 

i  The  cards  of  the  Jaqueard  and  the  endless  chain  are  dispensed  with  by  Mr. 

TalbSt,  in  weaving  large  patterns.  Their  places  are  supplied  by  two  cylin- 
ders, the  rotary  action  of  one  being  used  in  making  the  body  of  the  bag, 

,  and  the  action  of  the  other  being  used  in  making  the  bottom  of  the  same — 

the  action  of  the  one  cylinder  giving  motion  to  the  other  cylinder  when  the 
first  is  desired  to  be  motionless,  and  the  second  is  desired  to  be  in  action. 

Another  fact  about  the  loom  is,  that  it  weaves  with  a  shed  apeninu  both 
VKiys  ;  not  a  peculiarity  indeed,  but  a  fact  which  every  manufacturer  of  goods, 
figured  in  weaving,  may  desire  to  know.  We  have  seen  a  loom  in  opera- 
tion having  seventeen  harnesses,  and  the  shed  was  broad  open,  for  the  free 
and  easy  passage  of  the  shuttle,  without  any  great  tension  of  the  warp. 
The  open  shed,  moreover,  is  connected  with  such  a  particular  motion  of 

i  the  harnesses,  that  when  any  one  or  more  are  either  up  or  down,  they  have 

a  pause  in  their  motion  ;  a  short  pause,  indeed,  but  still  of  great  value  in 
giving  time  for  the  shuttle  to  race  through  its  course.  In  most  looms,  when 
a  harness  attains  its  greatest  height  in  weaving,  or  its  lowest  point,  it  is 
made  instantly  to  move  to  the  opposite  point.  This  improvement,  on  the 
contrary,  gives  the  harness  a  moment's  pause  when  it  is  either  up  or  down 
in  its  motions. 

Connected  with  this  fact  of  a  pause  in  the  motions  of  the  harnesses, 
"while  they  are  at  the  highest  or  lowest  point,  is  this  other  fact,  that  this  im- 
provement secures  such  a  compensation  of  motion,  as  to  require  but  a  moiety 
more  power  to  run  it  than  is  needed  in  the  lighter  and  plainer  looms.  One 
or  more  harnesses  up-balance  an  equal  nurnber  which  is  down ;  and  very^ 
little  power  is  needed  to  make  them  change  places,  so  perfectly  is  compensa- 
tion secured. 

This  peculiarity  sta^ids  connected  with  another,  which  is,  that  the  loom, 
while  moved  with  little  power  and  noise,  can  safely  and  properly  be  made  to 
move  with  verv  great  speed.  We  have  seen  it  going  at  the  speed  of  one- 
hundred  and  ttiirty  picks  to  the  minute,  and  we  know  that  it  can  be  tended 
with  the  ease  of  the  common  loom. 
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The  co8t  of  applying  this  improvement  to  a  common  satinet  loom  is  i 

about  forty-five  dollars  ;  and  a  new  loom  constructed  after  this  patent  may 
be  made  at  a  cost  of  one  hundred  dollars,  or  thereabouts.  It  only'  remains 
for  us  to.  say,  that  one  gentleman,  a  distinguished  weaver  and  designer, 
looking  upon  the  loom  in  operation,  says :  "  On  that  loom  I  can  weave  any- 
thing." Any  person  calling  at  our  office,  No.  9  Spruce  street,  can  see  some 
beautiful  specimens  of  its  work.  One  or  all  the  improvements  have  been 
adopted  already  in  several  celebrated  mills.  We  deem  it  equal  to  any  dis- 
covery made  in  weaving  during  the  present  century.  Particular  information 
may  be  had  by  applying  to  Messrs.  RoUinson  <fe  Talbot,  of  Willimantic,  Ct., 
or  to  Messrs.  Howe  <fe  Converse,  Stafford,  Ct, 


OONTINUOITS    WOOLEN    SPINNER. 

Mr.  a.  £.  BiGELOw,  manufacturer,  in  Rockviile,  Ct.,  has  lately  invented 
and  constructed  an  improved  woolen  epinner,  to  which  he  has  given  the 
name  placed  above.  For  his  improvements,  letters  patent  were  issued  in  the 
spring  of  1855.  It  has  been  been  our  pleasure  to  see  it  at  work ;  and  we  are 
pleased  to  say,  that  it  meets  the  expectation  and  excites  the  admiration  of 
woolen  spinners.  It  strikes  the  beholder  as  being  a  woolen  ring-traveler 
spinning-frame,  and  such,  indeed,  it  is.  The  advantages  claimed  for  the 
"  Continuous  Spinner"  over  the  jack,  are  quite  numerous  and  obviousT  A 
spindle  in  this  frame  will  do  twice  the  work  of  one  in  a  jack,  in  the  same 
length  of  time ;  and  hence  a  thousand  spindles  running  after  this  mode  of 
spinning,  will  do  the  same  work,  in  a  given  time,  which  is  done  by  two 
thousand  jack  spindles.  Then,  again,  space  is  economized  by  this  improve- 
ment to  ^e  amount  of  fifty  per  cent — a  very  great  gain.  The  spindle  re- 
volving on  a  stationary  point  needs  not  the  room  of  the  jack  spindle,  which 
moves  outward  from  the  strand.  Another  excellence  is,  that  the  CoDtinuous 
Spinner  economizes  in  the  account  of  help,  a  child  ten  years  of  age  turning 
out  as  much  yarn  in  a  specified  time  as  can  be  turned  off  from  ja<^  by  two 
men.  Add  this  to  a  large  saving  on  account  of  waste,  which  is  eighty  per 
cent,  less  than  on  ordinary  jacks,  and  we  have  the  sum  of  the  advantage 
claimed.  Any  person  inspecting  the  machine  in  operation,  and  having  only 
a  moderate  acquaintance  with  woolen  spinning  as  it  is  performed  on 
jacks,  will  easily  see  that  the  the  claims  set  forth  in  the  foregoing  statement 
are  not  exaggerated.  Mr.  Daniel  Painter,  of  Worcester,  Mass.,  Mr.  Geo. 
Kellogg,  Jr.,  of  Rockviile,  Ct.,  and  Mr.  Carlton  Grant,  of  the  latter  place,  give 
the  spinner  their  positive  recommendation.  It  seems  well  adapted  to  fulfil 
its  promise,  and  make  woolen  spinning  more  simple  and  economical.*  One 
frame  spinner  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-eight  spindles  has  been  in  opera- 
tion some  two  successive  years,  and  it  may  now  be  seen  at  the  Florence  Mill, 
in  Rockviile.  Manufacturers  of  wool,  who  have  occasion  to  use  yarn,  should* 
give  it  an  inspection.  Particulars  may  be  learned  from  the  patentee,  H.  E, 
Bigelow,  Esq.,  of  Rockviile,  Ct. 


India  Rubber  Lining  of  Suirs.— Mr.  J.  P.  Corbett  of  New-York,  has 
patented  a  plan  of  lining  vessels  with  a  continuous  coating  of  India  Rubber, 
as  a  safeguard  agamat  leekage.  The  space  between  the  framf  and  the  lining 
is  filled  with  the  rubber. 
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MINNi:ft  AND  SHARP'S  RIFLES. 

An  account  is  given  in  The  Traveller^  of  the  rifle  manufactory  of  Messrs. 
RoBBiNs,  Lawrence  <fe  Co.,  of  Windsor,  Vt  It  is  situated  in  Hartford, 
Gt  We  have,  seen  the  workmanship  of  this  company,  and  have  long  known 
their  great  reputation  as  manufacturers  of  fire-arms,  and  we  are  sure  that 
they  stand,  deservedly,  among  the  best  artists  in  their  kinds  of  work,  therein 
described,  in  this  country.    The  following  is  the  account  referred  to : 

^  One  mile  southwest  of  the  State  House,  on  the  banks  of  Little  River, 
stands  the  manufactory  of  Sharpens  rifle,  and  the  Minni6  rifle.  This  estab- 
lishment is  owned  by  Bobbins,  Lawrence  <fe  Co.,  of  Windsor,  Vt.,  where 
they  carry  on  large  works  for  the  manufacture  of  pistols,  rifles,  and  machinery. 
The  establishment  here  as  there,  is  admirable  for  its  perfection  and  system. 
Those  who  have  a  taste  for  such  things,  and  love  to  see  the  triumph  of  mind 
over  matter,  cannot  fail  of  satisfaction  in  witnessing  the  march  of  a  rifle  from 
its  elements  of  rude  iron  and  wood  to  its  perfect  state — much  like  the  mock 
development  of  a  rose  in  the  magic  lantern,  from  bud  to  full  blown  flower, 
in  a  mionte.    Thus : 

^  A  flat  bar  of  iron,  two  feet  long,  and  weighing  eight  pounds,  is  started 
at  one  end  of  a  series  of  fourteen  trip  hammers,  which  strike  eight  hundred 
blows  a  minute.  In  its  progress  it  is  flattened,  lengthened,  rounded  and 
welded.  It  then  passes  through  a  series  of  borers,  by  which  the  inner  sur- 
face is  smoothed,  polished,  and  the  spiral  grooves  cut.  A  series  of  lathes 
then  polishes  the  outer  surface.  Other  processes  prepare  the  lock  and  its 
appendages.  The  stock,  of  black  wallnut;-  which  comes  rough  from  the 
forests  of  Ohio,  passes  rapidly  through  its  own  metamorphosis  by  appropriate 
machinery ._  That  for  cutting  the  putch-box  and  the  inlets 'for  the  lock  is 
wonderful  It  consists  of  a  frame  having  a  lateral  motion,  in  which  is 
inserted  a  series  of  drills  moving  perpendicularly,  each  in  its  torn,  as  the 
frame  moves  laterally.  What  would  require  a  man  with  hands  and  many 
tools  an  hour,  or  more  likely  two  hours,  to  accomplish,  is  here  done  in  two 
minutes.    What  I  have  described,  relates,  as  to  the  barrel,  to  the  Minnie  rifle. 

'^  Sharpens  rifle  is  a  lighter  arm  for  horsemen  and  sportsmen,  neater, 
shorter,  and  more  perfect.  The  barrel,  instead  of  wrought  iron,  is  made  of 
cast  steel,  and  the  calibre  is  bored  from  a  solid  cylinder.  This  arm  has  re- 
ceived the  approbation  of  the  government  over  all  others  of  the  species.  The 
excellence  consists,  not  only  in  the  perfect  adaptation  for  load  at  the  breech, 
bat  in  the  apparatus  for  priming.  A  cylinder  two  inches  long,  and  as  large 
as  a  pipe  stem,  contains  fifty  flattened  caps,  resembling  spangles  on  a  lady's 
fan.  This  cylinder,  in>erted  perpenaicularly  on  the  top  of  the  breech,  re^ts 
on  a  spiral  spring  pressing  upwards.  After  each  discharge,  and  at  the  re- 
cocking  of  the  gun,  a  del'oate  slider  removes  a  cap  from  its  cylindrical  pipe, 
and  fixes  it  on  the  vent,  ready  for  another  discharge.  The  ball  is  solid  and 
conical,  attached  to  the  cartridge  by  a  string.  The  cartridge  and  ball  are 
two  inches  in  length.  The  operator  provided  with  cartridges  at  his  side  and 
rounding  at  the  breech,  if  he  is  practised,  can  discharge  the  piece  eighteen 
times  a  minute.  The  ball  of  the  Minnie  rifle  is  hollow,  that  it  may  the  bet- 
ter expand  into  the  grooves,  and  form  a  slug. 

"This  Company  are  making  large  quantities  of  arms,  which  indirectly  find 
their  way  to  the  British  government  and  into  their  army.  They  also  make 
much  machinery  for  British  manufacturers.  I  understand  that  many 
machines  used  in  this  establishment  are  as  yet  hardly  introduced  into  Great 
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Britain.  Those  works,  though  standing  on  a  stream,  are  moved  principally, 
by  steam.  One  engine  is  of  sixty-horse  power,  and  another  of  lorty-nore© 
power.  It  is  interestiog  to  see  how  in  this  region  steam  is  taking  the  place 
of  water  power,  as  railroads  have  of  canals.  At  New-Britain,  a  slu^ish 
stream  first  started  their  manufactares^  but  now  is  almoet  entirely  unused.^ 


PRINTING     IN     COLORS. 

Printing  in  colors  is  an  art  whibh  has  been  carried  to  great  perfecticm  by 
several  processes,  and  several  machines  have  been  Uitely  devised  for  cheapen- 
ing and  expediting  the  work.  Mr.  Samuel  Brown,  of  Syracuse,  N.  Y., 
patented  a  press,  the  practical  operation  of  which  is  little  known  beyond  its 
immediate  locality,  but  which  is  capable  of  printing  four  colors  at  one  im- 
pression, and  will  throw  off  about  500  impressions  per  hour.  The  press  is 
on  the  "  platten,"  or  ^^flat  impression"  principle,  and  in  general  appearance  it 
somewhat  resembles  the  Adams  press.  Each  colored  ink  is  distributed  on  a 
separate  roller,  and  all  move  horizontally  across  the  form  at  the  sam^  time, 
but  at  different  levels ;  the  blue  roller,  for  example,  being  beneath  the  black, 
and  the  yeilow  and  red  ranging  still  further  below.  Those  portions  of  the 
^  form"  which  are  to  be  of  any  given  color  are  "  locked  up"  in  separate  small 
'*'  ch^es,"  and  as  the  bed  of  the  press  sinks  down  after  each  impression,  these 
chases  are  stopped  by  pins  projecting  from  the  sides  ;  each  at  their  proper' 
level,  to  receive  the  desired  col^r.  Only  one  of  these  presses  is  yet  in  opera- 
tion ;  but,  although  evidently  somewhat  clumsy,  and  liable  to  derangement, 
the  specimens  of  work  done  are  very  creditable,  and  give  promise  of  very 
^vorable  results  in  the  coarser  kinds  of  colored  work. 

A  polychromatic  press,  far  superior  to  this  for  every  variety  of  small  work, 
has  beea  patented  and  set  in  successful  operation  by  Messrs.  A.  M.  <fe  G.  H. 
Babcock,  of  Westerly,  R.  I.  In  this  press  the  paper  is  laid  on  a  revolving 
cylinder,  or  rather  parallelopiped,  with  four  flat  faces,  and  it  is  firmly  held 
by  the  usual  means.  The  paper  is  laid  on  the  upper  face,  after  which  a 
quarter  revolution  presents  a  new  face  to  receive  paper,  and  presents  the 
paper  already  laid  jto  the  action  of  a  form  which  moves  horizontally  from  the 
side.  Another  quarter  revolution  presents  this  first  sheet  to  the  action  of 
another  form,  rising  from  beneath,  of  a  different  <k>lor,  and  a  third  movement 
gives  it  a  third  impression.  A  fourth  movement  presents  it  at  the  top  again, 
when  the  printed  sheet  is  removed,  and  another  laid  on.  The  three  forms, 
one  form  on  each  side,  and  one  form  beneath,  move  up  simultaneously 
against  the  three  faces,  whilst  the  hand  of  the  attendant  is  occupied  in 
changing  the  paper  on  the  fourth.  The  inking  rollers,  of  which,  of  course, 
a  separate  set  is  provided  for  each  form,  perform  their  datie&  admirably, 
moving  once  backward  and  forward  over  the  form,  whilst  the  paper  cylinder 
is  changing  positions.  The  "  register"  of  this  press  is  perfect,  a  point  of  the 
first  importance  in  color  printing,  as  the  slightest  misplacement-  of  an  im- 
pression frequently  ruins  what  would  otherwise  be  a  fine  effect  The  work 
is  performed  rapidly  and  well,  yet  without  violent  motions  of  concossiona, 
and  the  number  of  inks  employed  is  three,  although,  by  a  trick  well  known 
to  the  craft — allowing  some  lines  to  receive  two  full  and  perfect  impressions, 
thus  superposing  one  color  upon  another — six  actual  varieties  may  be  pro- 
duced. Patents  for  the  United  States  have  been  secured,  and  measures  are  ' 
taken  to  secure'  patents  for  the  British  islands.  ^ 
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English   Patents. 

Hydrostatio  Motivk  Power  Engines. — CoDsiderable  power  is  derivable 
from  a  Barker's  mill,  but,  firom  some  hiiberto  unknown  cause,  as  beneficial  a 
result  has  never  been  obtained  from  it  as  from  an  equal  expenditure  of  water 
in  other  machines.  I  conceive  that  this  description  of  engine  has  thus  failed 
to  realize  theoretical  expectations  regarding  it,  -on  account  of  a  serious  defect 
in  the  construction.  In  an  ordinary  Barker's  mill,  the  water  is  admitted  to 
the  center  of  the  wheel  at  one  side  only ;  consequently,  as  the  pressure  due 
to  the  fall  of  water  exerts  itself  in  all  directions  within  the  wheel,  and  the 
ducts  leading  to  it,  it  follows  that  there  will  be  an  unbalanced  pressure  tend- 
ing to  force  the  wheel  away  from  the  duct,  and  causing  immense  pressure 
and  friction  against  the  bearings  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  wheel  to  that  at 
which  the  water  enters.  When  the  cause  of  the  defect  is  explained,  the 
remedy  at  once  suggests  itself^  and  consists  in  introducing  the  water  to  the 
wheel  at  both  sides.     An  arrangement  for  carrying  out  this  improvement, 

which  has  lately  been  patented  by  me,  is 
represented  in  Uie  accompanying  engrav- 
ing. Here  the  water  is  conducted  to  the 
apparatus  by  a  pipe,  a,  which  branches 
off  to  two  boxes,  b.  Theso  boxes  are  on 
opposite  sides  of  the  wheel,  o,  which  re- 
volves in  a  vertical  plane.  The  shaft  of 
the  wheel  is  hollow  from  end  to  end,  and 
its  opposite  ends  are  entered  through 
stuffing-boxes  into  the  boxes,  b,  and  the 
water  enters  into  the  body  of  the  wheel 
in  equal  quantities  from  each  side^  so  that 
there  is  no  lateral  pressure  whatever  on 
the  bearings,  and  the  wheel  is  enabled  to 
give  off  it^  full  power,  which  is  communi- 
cated to  the  machinery  to  be  driven  by 
means  of  the  pulley,  d.  The  wheel,  c, 
here  represented  is  of  the  simplest  kind,  being  composed  of  two  hollow  curv- 
ed arms,  from  the  ends  of  which  the  water  is  ejected,  causing  the  wheel  to 
revolve.  The  improvement  is,  however,  obviously  applicable  to  various  des- 
criptions of  turbines  and  other  hydrostatic  motive  power  engines. 

DuLwicH,  February,  1866.  C.  Tetlby. 

StEAM-EnOINES  AND  GOVERNORS. 

J.  W.  Hagxwobth,  Darlington.—Pateni  dated  September  9,  1854. 

This  patent  comprehends  various  modifications  of  the  general  details  of 
steam-engines,  as  more  especially  intended  for  stationary  and  marine  ^pur- 
poses, with  the  view  of  securing  proper  efficiency  of  working  action. 

One  detail  of  these  improvements  relates  to  a  "  Duplex  Over-end  Crank," 
to  be  used  instead  of  the  ordinary  crank  arrangements  of  steam-engines.  This 
double  crank  is  made  by  keying  or  forging  on,  the  end  of  the  main  shaft,  a 
plain  crank  arm  of  the  usual  kind.  The  opposite  end  of  this  crank  is  formed 
with  an  eye^to  receiva  a  stout  crank-pin  (answering  as  the  working  pin  for 
one  steam-cylinder,)  which  is  forged  in  one  piece  with  a  second  arm,  or 
lighter  crank  lever.     The  other  end  of  this  secondary  arm  has  forged  upon  it  a 
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Fig.  1. 


second  crank-pin  for  the  other  steam-cylinder.  Thtf  stouter  pin  of  the  second- 
ary crank  arm  is  fixed  into  the  eye  of  the  first  crank,  so  as  'to  set  the  two 
arms  at  a  considerable  angle  with  each  other,  or  at  a  right  angle,  as  may  be 
desired.  The  slide-valve  for  each  steam -cylinder  of  a  pair  of  engines  may  be 
worked  from  a  spanner,  keyed  on  the, end  of  the  secondary  crank-pin  ;  the 
other  end  of  this  spanner  being  directed  back^  as  far  as  the  center  of  the 
shafc,  whilst  it  terminates  in  a  solid  pin  set  true  with  the  axial  line  of  the  , 
main  shaft,  upon  which  two  eccentrics,  .two  eccentrically  disposed  pins  may 
be  used. 

The  steam-dylinders  for  actuating  this  "  Duplex  Over-end  Crank"  are  dis- 
posed, one  on  each  side  of  the  main  shaft,  opposite  to  each  other,  and  nearly 
in  the  same  straight  line.  The  axial  lines  of  the  two  cylinders  must  vary 
suflBciently  in  the  plane  of  the  shaft,  to  allow  for  the  thickness  of  the  second 
crank,  in  addition  to  one-half  of  each  crank  journal.  But  by  cranking  the 
second  crank  lever,  the  distance  may  be  diminished. 

Another  portion  of  the  improvements  relate  to  a  system  of  economizing 
steam  power,  by  means  of  an  arrangement  which  is  represented  in  vertical 
section  in  fig.  1  of  our  engravings.  Here  an  inverted  steam-cylinder  a,  sup- 
posed to  be  placed  vertically 
above  the  shaft  which  it 
drives,  is  supported  upon  a 
hollow  cast-iron  platform,  or 
table,  B,  the  central  portion 
of  which  is  shaped  to  answer 
as  the  bottom  cover  of  the 
cylinder  with  the  piston-rod 
stuffing-box  cast  upon  it.  The 
table,  D,  is  carried  by  four 
hollow  ^cast-iron  pillars,  c, 
being  held  down  by  long 
bolts,  D,  passing  to  the  base 
frame  below.  The  steam-cy- 
linder, A,  is  cast  in  one  piece 
with,  or  it  may  be  otherwise 
attached  to,  an  outer  cylin- 
der, E,  arranged  to  enclose  an  » 
annular  space  round  the  cy- 
linder, A.  The  exhaust  port 
or  ports,  F,  in  the  valve  cas- 
ing G,  communicate  with  this  annular  space,  into  which  the  exhaust  steam 
from  the  steam-cylinder  consequently  enters.  A  number  of  tubes,  h,  are  passed 
vertically  through  the  space  between  the  two  cylinders ;  and  they  communi- 
cate with  spaces  above  and  below  the  cylinders,  and  through  these  tubes  the 
feed-water  is  made  to  pass  on  its  way  to  the  boiler,  being  pumped  up  from 
below  by  the  pipes  at  i,  and  passing  oflf  above  by  the  pipe,  j.  It  follows  from 
this -arrangement,  that  the  exhaust  steam  surrounding  the  steam-cylinder^  a, 
will  prevent  loss  by  radiation  of  heat  therefrom,  and  will,  at  the  same  time, 
communicate  a  portion  of  its  heat  to  the  feed-water  rising  through  the  tubes, 
n.  The  exhaust  steam,  and  any  condensed  portion  of  it,  finally  passes  oflf  by 
the  bottom  port,  k,  which  communicates  with  the  interior  of  the  hollow  table 
B,  and  with  the  hollow  pillars,  c,  being  thus  spread  over  a  large  extent  of 
metallic  condensing  surface,  and  finally,  finding  its  way  to  a  cistern  below. 
The  arrangement  just  described  is  obviously  most  suitable  for  a«  vertical^ 
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steam-cylinder ;  but  the  apparatus  may  also  be  adapted  to  steam-cylinders 
arranged  in  other  positions.  Thus,  with  horizontal  steam-cylii^ders,  the 
tubes,  H,  may  be  bent  round  across  the  steam-cylinder,  but  it  is  preferred  in 
all  cases  to  have  these  tubes  as  nearly  vertical  as  possible. 

The  .patent  also  covers  a  new  form  of  governor,  which  is  represented  in  ver- 
tical section  in  figs.  2  and  3,  and  consists  of  a  three-braiiched  vessel  or  pipe, 
A,  carried  upon  a  vertical  spindle,  b,  supported  and  driven  in  the  manner 
usually  employed  with  ordinary  ball  or  pendulum  governors.  One,  c,  of  the 
three  branches  of  the  vessel,  a,  rises  up  centrally  and  vertically,  whilst  the 
two  other  branches,  d,  run  out,  upwards  and  laterally,  on  opposite  sides.  The 
central  branch,  c,  is  bored  out  cylindrically,,and  inside  it  works  a  plunger,  or 
heavy  float,  e.  A  rod,  f,  passes  up  from  the  float,  e,  through  a  hole  in  the 
Fig.  2. 


Fig.  3. 

cover  of  the  pipe,  c,  and  is  joined  to  the  lever,  g,  which  transmits  the  regu- 
lating action  of  the  governor  to  the  throttle  valve,  h.  A  quantity  of  mer- 
cury, I,  or  other  suitable  fluid,  is  placed  in  the  vessel,  a,  which  mercury  fills 
the  three  branches  to  the  same  level  when  the  governor  is  at  rest.  On  the 
governor  being  caused  to  revolve,  however,  the  centrifugal  action  causes  the 
mercury  to  run  up  the  lateral  branches,  d,  and  to  sink  fo  a  lower  level  in  the 
central  branch,  c.  If  the  governor  is  driven  beyond  the  proper  rate,  the 
mercury  will  sink  so  low  in  the  central  branch,  c,  as  to  allow  the  float,  e,  to 
descend,  which  movement  will  act  on  the  throttle- valve  connections  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  partially  close  the  valve,  and  diminish  the  supply  of  steam  to 
ibe  engine.  Contrariwise,  when  the  governor  revolves  at  too  low  a  rate,  the 
mercury  will  sink  in  the  laternal  branches,  d,  and  rise  correspondingly  the 
central  branch,  c,  lifting  the  float,  e,  and  thereby  causing  the  throttle- valve 
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to  open  farther,  and  give  an  increased  supply  of  steam  to  the  engine,  to  en- 
able it  to  recover  its  rate.  '  The-throttle-valve,  h,  represented  as  in  connection 
with  the  improved  governor,  is  also  constructed  according  to  one  portion  of 
the  invention.  The  valve  seating  consists  of  a  cylinder,  J,  fitted  into  tfie 
steam-pipe,  k,  in  such  a  manner  that  one  end  of  the  pipe  communicatee  with 
one  or  both  ends  of  the  cylindrical  seating,  whilst  the  ouier  end  communicates 
•  with  the  circumference  of  the  seating,  the  stream  having  to  pass  thronrfi  the 
cylindrical  valve  seating  on  its  way  to  the  cylinder,  this  passage  being  e%cted 
through  slots  in  the  seating.  The  spindle,  l,  of  the  valve  passes  through  the 
axis  of  the  seating,  and  carries  a  number  of  radial  feathers  corresponding  to 
the  slots  in  the  valve  seating,  j,  and  turning  on  their  circumferental  edges  to 
work  upon  the  turned  hiside  surface  of  the  Valve  seating.  The  valve  is  thus 
balanced  as  regards  the  steam  pressure,  which  can  in  no  position  have  any 
tendency  to  shut  or  open  it,  or  prevent  its  being  shut  or  opened,  by  the  least 
possible  force  applied  to  its  lever. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  Mr.  Hackworth  also  describes  two  arrangements 
of  reversing  gear  for  mining  and  similiar  engines. 


M  IS  GE  L  L  A  N'E  O  U  S. 


Saleratus. — ^The  Medical  JSxaminer  reviews  at  some  length  the  state- 
ment of  Dr.  Alcott  respecting  the  poisonous  effects  of  saleratus  used  in  food, 
and  after  carefully  examining  the  statements,  closes  by  saying — what  is  per- 
fectly correct,  in  our  judgment — ^that  '^  there  can  be  but  little  doubt  that  the 
dangerous  properties  attributed  to  saleratus  by  some  persons,  exist  entirely 
in  their  imaginations." 

Patbnts  Granted. — ^In  1841,  there  were  847  apphcations,  312  caveats, 
and  495  patents  were  issued.  In  1847  there  were  1531  applicants,  633 
caveats,  and  572  patents  issued.  In  1852,  2,639  applicants,  996  caveats, 
1,920  patent^  issued. 

Ship-building. — ^The  number  of  vessels  built  in  the  United  States,  in  cer- 
tain years,  is  given  in  the  census  returns,  as  follows  :  « 

1815,  136  ships,  224  brigs,  680  schooners,  274  sloops  and  canal  boats. 
Total  1,314  ;  tons,  154,624. 

1829,  44  ships,  68  brigs,  480  schooners,  145  sloops  and  canal  boats,  43 
steamers.    Total  785 ;  tons  77,098. 

1852,  255  ships,  79  brigs,  584  schooners,  267  sloops  and  canal  boats,  259 
steamers.    Total  1,444  ;  tons  351,493. 

Steam  Toknaoe  of  United  States. — The  steam  marine  of  the  United 
States  by  the  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  in  1852,  consisted  of  ocean 
steamers  96,  ordinary  382,  propellers  67,  ferry-boab&  80.  Total  626 , 
tonnage  212,600.  The  inland  steam  marine  consists  of  767  steamers^  of 
274,723  tonnage. 

J.  B.  WiCKBRSHAM  is  at  his  old  stand,  312  Broadway,  and  is  agent  of  the 
New- York  Wire  Railing  Works.  He  has  a  fine  book  of  specimens  of 
-capitals,  fences,  fire-frames,  chimney-pieces,  girders,  gratings,  bedsteads,  etc. 
The  volume  will  be  forwarded  to  any  order,  enclosing  a  shilling  or  four  post- 
age stamps. 
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NkW/  Description  of  Silvkr. — ^A  French  savant,  M.  Sainte  Clair  De- 
Yille,  has  succeeded  in  obtaining  from  the  aluminum  in  common  clay  a  metal 
which  rivals  silver  in  beauty,  and  surpasses  it  in  durability,  not  to  mention 
other  qualities.  It  can  also,  be  produced  in  masses  sufficient  and  cheap 
enough  to  replace  copper,  and  even  iron  in  many  respects,  4he  cost  of  ex- 
trscting  it,  owing  to  recent  discoveries,  being  only  about  forty  cents  the 
pound.  The  new  metal  is  wonderfully  light.  Among  the  many  remarka- 
ble qualities  of  aluminum,  such  as  its  resistance  to  pxydation,  either  in  the 
air  or  by  acids,  its  hardness,  its  wonderful  lightness,  its  malleableness,  the 
facility  of  moulding  it,  etc.,  we  are  told  of  another,  its  sonority.  An  ingot 
was.  suspended  by  a  string,  and  being  lightly  struck  emitted  the  finest 
tones,  such  as  are  obtained  only  by  a  combination  of  the  best  metals. 

OoTTON  Manufacture  in  the  South. — ^An  able  writer,  in  a  Northern 
periodical,  has  taken  up  this  subject,  and  shows  very  conclusively  that  the 
Southern  States  ought  to  become  the  manufacturers,  as  well  as  producers, 
of  cotton  for  the  world.  From  fisicts  furnished  by  this  writer,  it  appears 
that  the  cotton  manufacture  makes  up  nearly  one-half  of  the  external  trade 
of  the  British  Kingdom.  The  United  States  furnish  four-fifths  of  the  six 
millions  of  pounds  imported  into  Great  Britain.  The  writer  proves,  by  sta- 
tistics and  %ures,  that  the  British  manufacturer  receives  five  times  us  much 
for  converting  the  cotton  into  cloth,  as  the  farmer  for  producing  the  raw  ma- 
terial, and  both  employ  the  same  amount  of  capital.  It  appears  that  the 
same  disproportion  exists  between  the  profits  of  the  Southern  planter  and 
the  Northern  tnanufacturer.  The  writer  then  sets  forth  the  great  advantage 
poaaessed  by  the  Southern  planter  for  manufacturing,  and  shows  that  the 
mere  saring  in  the  transportation  would  go  largely  to  the  payment  of  the 
manufacture.  He  urges  that  instead  of  increasing  the  product,  already  too 
great,  the  true  Southern  policy  is  to  enter  largely  into  the  manufacture,  and 
Sius  withdraw  a  portion  of  the  labor  engaged  in  the  production,  and  employ 
it  in  the  more  profitable  mode  of  manumctures. — Mobile  Advertiser, 
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A  PsAcnoAL  Gbamxas,  stc.    By  S.  H.  Olare,  A.M.,  Principal  of  Cortland  Academy. 

New-Tork :  A  S.  Barnes  <Sc  Co.    1 855. 

AxoiBXR  Btone  in  the  "  foundation"  of  the  Engliah  language.  It  is  *'  analytic"  in  its 
dumcter,  beginning  with  letters,  and  going  on  to  the  most  complicate  senteoces.  Dia- 
grams hare  been  introdnoed  for  illustrating  the  subjects,  the  value  of  which,  says  the 
author,  has  been  tested  by  experience,  being  of  as  much  value  here  as  in  Mathematics, 
unce  by  it  the  mind  is  relieved,  and  receives  valuable  aid  from  the  eye.  This  new  can- 
didate ffx  popular  favor  will,  no  doubt,  receive  its  share  of  attentioa 


TBB.Kiw-YoaK  Musical  Rsvdt^  and  Gazkttb.    Mason  &  brothers,  New-Tork. 

Ws  have  long  mtendedto  commend  this  capital  WeeUy  sheet  to  all  our  musical 
friends  who  Cke  to  be  posted  up  on  American  and  foreign  musical  offiurs.  Every  num- 
ber pays  well  for  the  reading,  and  if  we  ever  dififer  from  the  Editor,  it  only  shows  that 
*<  editors  disagree**  in  music  as  well  as  elsewhere.  We  say  emphatically,  tl^s  journal 
is  well  worth  the  respectful  attention  of  the  public 
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NEW     MUSIO. 
Pianos  for  Public  Schools. 

Ws  learn  from  the  Buffalo  Churiet  that  the  citizens  of  School  District  No.  14,  by  their 
committee,  after  ezamioing  varidas  Pianos  with  reference  to  durability,  finish,  tone  and 
comparative  excellence,  have  selected'one  of  Messrs.  Boardman  <fe  Gray's  Piano?,  with 
the  corrugated  sounding-board,  for  their  school 

This  is  an  example  that  should  be  imitated  by  other  schools.  Let  Music  and  cheer- 
fulness take  the  place  of  the  rod  and  arbitrary  law  in  schools,  and  we  have  taken  a  long 
ftep  in  the  way  of  human  progress  that  will  not  need  to  be  retraced. 

And  as  to  Pianos,  those  made  by  Messrs.  B,  &  Q.  certainly  stand  A  No.  1  in  the 
list  They  are  made  to  last  and  improve  rather  than  grow  dull  with  age.  Tliey  have 
several  points  of  excellence  (secured  by  letters  patent)  which  others  have  not,  and  are 
pronounced  by  many  of  our  best  Pianists  to  have  no  equals  in  any  country. 


We  have  received  from  the  House  of  S.  T.  Gordon,  29*7  Broadway,  where  lovers  of 
good  music  can  be  supplied  with  whatever  is  fresh  or- desirable  in  that  line,  as  also  with 
Pianos,  Melodeons,  and  Organs,  from  the  best  manufactnrers,  a  choice  selection  of  ma- 
sic,  consbting  of  Polkas,  Schottisches,  Ballads,  comic,  sentimental  and  moral  Among 
which  are— "My  Mother's  Grave,"  by  W.  G.  Wetmore,  M.D  ;  "The  Early  Flower," 
by  W.  H.  Hartwell ;  "Spare  the  Old  Homestead,"  by  J.  P.  Webster;  «The  Poultry 
and  The  Baby-Show  Polkas  *,"  *"  Have  you  seen  Sam,"  etc ,  eta 
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John  Asplnwall,  London,  for  improvement  in 
apparatus  for  draining  sugar. 

Charles  Atwood,  Birmingham,  Oonn.,  improre- 
ment  in  ventilating  railroad  cars. 

Jonathan  F.  Barrett,  North  Granville,  N.  Y.,  for 
improved  method  or  raising  and  lowering  the 
cutters  of  harveatera. 

Thomaa  Barrows,  Pedham,  improvement  in 
process  for  treating  wool. 

Wm.  Blackburn,  Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  for  auto- 
matic machloe  for  taming  ship  spars,  etc. 

Francis  B.  Blanchard,  Waterville,  Me.,  for  im- 
proTement  in  air  and  steam  engine. 

Samuel  W.  Brown,  LoweU,  for  improvement  in 
gas  regulators. 

Eleazar  Brown,  Jr.,  for  improvement  in  lubrica- 
ting compounds. 

S.  N.  Oampbell,  Elgin,  III.,  for  improved  sun- 
shade. 

Daniel  CampbeU,  Washington,  D.  C,  for  im- 
provement in  saddle  trees. 

Jam<fs  E.  Oronk,  Poughkeepsie,  for  device  to 
allow  the  escape  of  waste  water  from  pujnp  bar- 
rels. 

Lyman  Olintoo,  North  Haven,  Oonn.,  for  im- 
provement in  straw <atter«. 

Daniel  Deshon,  td,  Whitestown,  for  improve- 
ment in  spark  arresters. 

Bufus  M.  Dill,  of  Holyoke,  for  improvement  in 
looms. 

Sheldon  8.  Hartshorn/  of  Orange,  Conn.,  for 
improvement  in  backets. 


John  J.  H<>ard,  Boston,  for  ship  pump. 

Enoch  Jackman  and  Edwin  U.  Danham,  Pon- 
land,  for  improvement  in  fastenings  for  carpets. 

Benjamin  F.  Joslyn,  Worcester,  improvement 
in  slide  wrenches. 

Wright  Lancaster,  of  Harmony  Township,  Ind.* 
for  improvement  in  washing  machines. 

James  Murphy,  New-Tork,  improvement  in 
steam  boilers. 

Jno  O'Niel,  Kingston,  N.  Y.,  for  improvement 
in  machine  for  pulverising  clay. 

Orson  Parkhurst  and  Daniel  Bnllock,  Cohoes, 
for  machine  for  catting  screws  on  bedsteads. 

Isaac  J.  Hite,  White  Post,  Ya.,  Assignor  to  W. 
F.  Pagett,  of  same  place  for  improvement  In  hir- 
vosters. 

F.  A.  Parker,  Shaftsbury,  Vt.,  for  improvement 
in  saw-sets. 

Adonijah  and  Simeon  Peacock,  Cincinnati,  fo[ 
improvement  in  attaching  cast  points  to  stee' 
mould- boards  of  plows. 

Samnel  Pearson  and  Wm.  H.  Gardner,  of  Rox- 
bury,  for  improvement  in  rope  and  cordage  ma- 
chines. 

William  Robinson,  Augusta,  Ga.,  for  stare  ma- 
chine. 


Stephen  Saunders,  Sooth  Kingston,  R 
vibrating  stop  water  for  ships  and  other  v( 


L,  tor 


Frederick  Bchearer,  N,  Y.,  for  improvement  in 
counter  scales. 
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Jo*.  Smart,  Philadelphia,  for  self-regulating 
water  packing  for  pumps,  etc. 

Samuel  W.  Soole,  Oswego,  fbr  improvenieiit  in 
exeaTaton. 

Sophia  &  Spaflbrd,  administratrix,  and  George 
Alexander.  admiDiatrator  of  Simeon  L.  Spafibrd, 
deceased,  (late  of  Philadelphia,)  for  itnprovoment 
in  railroad  dzaw-brldge  sigoala. 

Andrew  Stoe^el,N.  Y.,  for  machine  for  cat- 
ting legstbr  pianos,  tables,  etc. 
ifOhaa.  M.  Swany,  Bichmond.  Ind.,  for  gaage  ot 
•tair  rai  m. 

Oharles  F.  Thom&s,  Taunton,  for  improvement 
inthe  meana  of  Increasing  draft  in  locomotives. 

Stephen  Uatic,  Philadelphia,  for  ImproTement 
in  brick  presses. 

Orrin  D.  Yoamus,  Mt.  Sterling,  Ey.,  -for  im- 
provement in  open  stirmps. 

Wm.  E.  WardyPort  Chester,  for  improvement 
ia  machines  for  taking  bolts, 

Jerome  B.  Woodraff,  Washington,  D.  C,  for  im' 
provement  in  sewing  machinea. 

John  C.  Tonng,  Middletown,  Md.,  for  machine 
fot  boring  posts  and  pointing  rails. 

John  Edgar,  Btitlmore,  Md ,  for  aelf-regnlating 
wind-mills. 

Wm.  P.  Walter,  Philadelphia,  for  improvement 
in  mannfltctaring  plate  glass  firom  eylinders. 

Abner  Whitely,  of  Clark  county,  Ohio,  for  im- 
provement in  grain  and  grass  harvesters. 

John  Philips,  of  Waynesborough,  Pa.,  assignee 
to  Benjamin  Brantz.  of  the  same  place,  for  seU- 
regolating  wind-mid. 

**The  Delaware  Air-Spring  Manufhcturing  Com- 
pany,**  assignee  of  James  F.  Heyward  of  Wil- 
mington, Del,  for  improvement  in  pneumatic 
iprings.    Patented  in  England,  Jan.  26, 1855.' 

Chas.  F.  Brown,  Warren,  R.  L,  improved  mode 
of  moonting  ordenance. 

C.  H.  Bntterdeld,  South  Lancaster,  Ma^s,  im- 
provement in  lanterns.  j 

Washington  H.  Bixler,  Easton,  Pa.,  improve 
meat  in  nut  machines. 

Benj.  Eastman,  Philadelphia,  improvement  m 
invalid  bedsteads. 

Jaeob  Edson,  Boston,  improved  method  of  op - 
arating  valve  of  pumps. 

Edwm  Ellis,  Ansonia,  Conn.,  improvement  In 
machines  for  forming  metal  lubes. 
John  Frazer,  New-York,  assignor  to  Logan* 

Vaa  k  Co.,  of  same  place.  Improvement  in  adjust- 
able rises, 
wmiam  Gouriey,  Clarke  county.  Vs.,  improve- 

B^nt  in  harrows. 

John  K.  and  William  P.  Gamble,  Philadelphia, 
improvement  in  safety  railroad  draw-bridges. 

Francis'^lake,  Needham,  Mass.,  improved  rosin 
ail  lamps. 

Joseph  C.  Gartly  and  Jacob  Fox,  Philadelphia) 
Iko-blower. 

L.  A.  Gibbs,  Wash'n,  D.  C.,"expanding  anger  or 
bit. 

John  BL  Holmes,  New-York,  assignor  to  A.  R. 
Pratt,  same  place,  improvement  in  ship^s  cap- 


J,  Carroll  House,  LewvUle,  N.  Y.,  alarm  bed- 


Aaron  G.Heckrotte,  New- York,  improvement 
lo  railroad  car  coupling. 
Tyler  Howe,  Cambrldgeport,  improvement  in 


Jules  Jennotat,  Patenon,  N.  J.,  improTemenfein 
bottle  Iketenings. 


Harold  Kelsea,  North  Branch,  N.  IT.,  improve- 
ment in  treaiing  a  single  strand  and  twisting  sew- 
ing tiiread. 

J.  S.Morgan.  Highland,  111.,  wind-mill. 

Edward  Mingay,  Boston,  improvement  in  der- 
ricks. 

David  Mathew,  Philadelpbia,  improvement  in 
apparatus  for  heating  feed  water  to  locomotive 
engines. 

Jos.  A.  Peabody,  Lowell,  machine  for  morticing 
window  blinds. 

5.  T.  Parmelee,  New-Brunswick,  N.  J.,  im- 
provement in  attaching  metallic  heels  to  India 
rubber  soles.  ^ 

Oliver  Palmer,  Buffalo,  wrecking-pump-rotary. 

John.Ryan,  Wilmington,  Del.,  improvement  in 
railroad  car  coupling. 

Frederick  R.  Robinson,  Worcester,  improve- 
ment in  guides  for  sewing  machines.. 

John  B.  Stott  and  Alex.  Ferguson,  Troy,  im- 
provement in  cro:s-head  attachment  for  working 
engine  valves.  ^ 

Matthew*  Ludwlg,  Boston,  machine  for  sawing 
down  trees. 

•  Otis  Tufts,  Boston,  improvement  in  construct- 
ing iron  ships.  English  patent  dated  April  9, 
1854. 

Wm.  C.  Worthen,  New- York,  improvement  In 
metallic  blinds  for  doors  and  windows. 

Willard  M.  Wheeler,  Upton,-  Mass.,  water- 
wheel 

Moses  D.  Wells,  Morgantown,  Va.,  Improvement 
in  chums. 

Edwin  Williams,  Covington,  Ky.,  improved 
excavating  machine. 

Edwin  D.  Willard,  Washington,  D.  C,  improve- 
ment in  gas-burning  gridirons. 

Edward  Wood,  Philadelphia,  improvement  in 
looms. 

David  Watson,  Petersburgh,  improvement  in 
harvesters. 

Ohas.  Waters,  Brooklyn,  improvement  in  lan- 
terns. 

Henry  Van  De  Water,  Troy,  turbine  water 
wheel. 

James  Dickinson  and  Oliver  White,  Richmond, 
Lid.,  seif-regulating  wind-mill. 

John  Pepper,  Franklin,  N.  H.,  assignor  to  the 
Franklin  Mills  of  same  place,  improvement  in 
knitting  machines. 

Albert  Reinhazdt,  New- York,  assignor  to  Jas. 
Schlumberger  &  Co.,  Gueberviller,  Prance,  im- 
provement in  machinery  for  preparing  wool  for 
combing. 

W.  H.  miiot,  -Plattsburgh,  N.  Y.,  improvement 
in  devices  for  sealing  preserve  cans. 

John  A.  Reynolds,  Elmira,  improvement  In  fire 
arms. 

John  A.  Reynolds,  Eimlra,  Improved  apparatns 
for  cocking  repeating  fire-arms. 

Oephas  Appleton,  Lyndon,  Vi.,  Machine  for 
cutting  sheet  metal. 

John  and  Evan  Archer,  New-Bmnswlck,  N.  J., 
fbr  cutting  boot  and  shoe  uppers,  soles,  etc.,  from 
sheets  of  India  rubber. 

Archibald  Bailey,  Blue  Rock,  O.,  whippletree. 

William  Ball,  Chickopee,  Mass^^ftedlng  water 
steam  boilers  by  auxiliary  engines. 

6.  Thompson,  E.  Tarentum,  Pa.,  mode  of  e 
paring  potash  and  soda. 

Pierpont  Seymour,  S.  Bloomfield,  N.  Y.,  seea 
I  planter. 
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A.  E.  Smith,  Bronx villo,  N.  T.,  washers  for 
axles. 

C.  A.  Wilson,  Newport,  Ky.,  oscillating  Talrefl 
and  gearing  for  pumping  engines. 

Wm.  Mootry)  New-York,  refrigerators. 

Joseo  Urmy,  Wilmington,  Del.,  grain  and  grass 
hanreAters. 

AagUBtus  Seaborn,  assignor  to  E.  T.  Fairbanks 
&  Co.,  St.  Johnsbury,  Vt.,  union  platform  scales. 

a  T.  Jones,  New -York,  flimace  for  treating 
zinc  ore. 

Andrew  Campbell,  Newark,  N.  J.,  feeding  paper 
to  printing  presses. 

•    Willis  Humiston,  Troy,  N.Y.,  candle  mould 
apparatus. 

Merwin  Daris,  New- York,  printing  press. 

Augusiin  Duboee,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  propellers. 

John  A.  Bumap,  Albany,  N.  Y.,  double  recip- 
rocating split  piston  rods  for  pumps,  etc. 

Frank  Chase,  So.  Sutton,  N.  H.,  window  blinds. 

Matthew  F.  Connet,  Plainfleld,  N.  J.,  taming 
cylinders  of  wood. 

.;.  J.  T.  BusseU,  Tyler  county,  Va.,  wagons. 

T.  E.  Sandgren.  Wilmington,  Del,  hydrody- 
namic  friction  joints. 

G.  R.  Comstock,  Bianheim,  N.  Y.,  cheese 
presses. 

John  Allender,  New-London,  Ct.,  bottle  fasten- 
ings. 

James  Montgomery,  Baltimore,  Md.,  wrought 
iron  shafts, 

Henry  Colgate,  Jersey  Oity,  N.  J.,  starch  mak" 
ing. 

John  Williams,  Hartford,  Ct.,  calendar  clocks. 
Albert  Walcott,  Detroit,  Mieh^  dressing  lumber 
trota  the  log. 

E.  A.  Bwan,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  and  De  Witt  C. 
Smiley,  New-York,  dressing  and  carving  stone. 

F.  O.  Dogener,  New- York,  paging  machine. 

W.  H.  Mliott,  Plsttsburgh,  N.  Y.,  exhaasting 
and  seaUng  vessels.  * 

Phineas  JBmmons,  N.  Y.,  sizing  hat  bodies. 

BenJ.  Fulgham,  Bichmond,  Ind.,  sawinjr  ma- 
chines. 

Kington  Goddatd,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  bridle 
reins. 

C.  H.  Guard,  BrownsTiUe,  N.  Y.,  boring  and 

mortising  hubs. 

Joseph  Harris  and  Elbridge  Harris,  Boston, 
Mas&,  hand  stamp. 

John  Harris,  N.  Hooaiek,  N.  Y.,  machinery  for 
making  rope. 

Horace  Hotehkiss,  Waterbury,  Ct.,  cutting  files. 
ETM.  JG.  Hubbard,  New-York,  improvement  in 
carriages. 

John  Jerries,  Bethany,  N.  Y.,  staUs  for  horses. 

James  Kelren,  Canton,  Mass.,  asslgner  to  him- 
self and.George  Banks  of  E.  Boston,  Mass.,  mak 
ing  railway  chairs. 

Francis  Kennej,  Springfield,  Mass.,  parlor 
stores. 

B.  B.  Lareher,  Baltimore,  Md.,  making  gutta 
percha  boots. 

■Saml.  Macferran,  PhUadelphia,  Pa.,  piXHsesses 
for  smelting  iron. 

D.  M.  Mesler,  Boston,  Mass.,  processes  for 
hulling  cotton  seed. 

Jonas  Moore  and  D.  P.  Adams,  Marietta,  Ohio, 
administering  puUrerulent  medicines. 

E.  N.  Moore,  Lenox,  Pa.,  and  J.  B.  Hanyan, 
Chester,  N.  Y.,  balance  water  gate.     - 


H.  £.  Worthington,  Brooklyn,  N.  7^ 
metre. 

Joseph  Plegfur,  Birmingham,  Pa ,  binge*. 

H.  T   Robbitts,  Lowell)  Mass.,  shattio  i 
for  rooms.  • 

John  H.  Atwater,  of  Kalamazoo,  tarimptvw^ 
ment  in  wartiing  maehines. 

Nelson  Barlow,  of  Newark,  fbf  improred  m«th-' 
od  of  feeding  planks  to  planing  macUnea. 

Simon  Bamhan,  of  Chilicothe,  for  fan  bloww. 

Olirer  D.  Barrett,  of  Fulton,  N.  Y.,  for  issprofv^. 
ment  in  washing  machines.  -^ 

John  Ericsson,  of  New- York,  for  improTeonHK, 
in  air  engines. 

John  A.  Elder,  of  Westbrook,  Me.,  and  Jota 
Richardson,  of  Portland,  Me.,  for  improTed  caa^, 
chines  for  ruling  and  psging  paper.  ^    ; 

John  A.  Elder,  of  Westbrook,  Me.,  and  Ephnhs 
Wood,  of  Winlhrop,  Ma,  for  improTement  In  nor 
chinery  for  seizing  and  dressing  warps. 

Fred'k  Field,  of  Toledo,  for  cross-cut  sawing  ma- 
chine. 

Jas.  Harrison,  Jr.,  of  Milwaukee,  fbr  lnqiroTe< 
ment  in  sewing  machines, 

LiVbras  Hull,  of  Charlestowa,  Mam,  for  nsa- 
ehine  for  sawing  rattan. 

Solon  0,  Jackman.  of  I>ock  Haven,  Pa.,  for  tm- 

?roYement  in  machmes  for  compressing  pudtUo^ 
alls  and  other  masses  of  iron. 

Joseph  Johnson,  of  Washington,  D,  C,  for  im- 
pfovement  in  washing  maehines. 

Fielding  H.  Keeuey,  of  Newport,  Kj.,  fhr  eitetir 
lar  saw  mandrel. 

Stephen  Meredith,  of  MeadsvUie,  Pa.»  improvo 
ment  in  distilling  coal  with  hydrogen  gas. 

Fred%  Perry,  of  Newaik,  for  UnpciOTOintBt  in 
ont-off  valves  for  steam  engUisa. 

Wm.  H.  Rhodes.  M.  D.,  of  Berlin,  N.  Y.,  for  im- 
provement in  artificial  legs 

Wm.  Belters,  New-York,  for  improrement  in 
ventilating  hats. 

Isaac  M.  Singer,  New- York,  for  iroprovemont  in 
sewing  maehines. 

Panl  StUlman,  New- York,  for  Improvement  in 
water  guages  for  steam  boMers. 

Elam  C.  Shaflsbujy,  of  New- York,  for  improre- 
ment in  excluding  dust  from  railway  cars. 

Geo.  S.  Shepard,  of  Canaan,  N.  Y.,  for  impivve- 
ment  in  musieal  road  instruments^ 

C.  0.  Taylor,  of  Delafleld,  Wis.,  for  improve- 
ment in  bucket  for  water-wheel 

Anton  Yon  Hagen,  of  CincinnaUI,  for  improrr^ 
ment  in  soap  cutting  machines- 
Norman  W.  Wheeler,  of  Cineionatti,  for  im- 
proved method  of  operating  steam  valtcs.    Aote- 
dated  March  1, 18W. 

Henry  B.*  Worthington,  of  Brooklyn,  for  im- 
provement in  direct  aetlng  hydranlie  mttam 
pumps. 

Wm.  6.  Wolf,  of  Philadelphia,  for  impnTsment 
in  writing  desks. 

Sam^l  M.  Yost,  of  ConnonYille,  Ind.,  for  Un- 
provement  in  washing  machines.        ' 

Lucien  N.  Bigelow,  of  Cuba,  N.  Y".,  forlmprow- 
ment  in  seeding  maehines. 

BamM  A.  Brigga,  of  Providence,  fbr  improre- 
ment in  hot-air  nunaeea. 

John  P.  Hayes,  of  Pbiladelphia,  fbr  improve- 
men  in  ovens.  " 

Diaov. 

Nathaniel  P.  Blchardson,  of  Portland,  fixr  de- 
sign for  Franklin  fire-places . 
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Is  demoted  to  Selentlfle  and  Practical  Agricultnre*  MaDnfacturea,  Mecbanica,  itlili  Peaigna  of  Fann  BalldliipJ 
Coitagea,  Ac  ;  the  beat  Cultivation  of  Fruita  and  PlanU;  the  proper  care  of  Cattle,  Horace,  Sheep,  Hom,  Poniu^n 
Bees^  Ac  It  will  point  out,  alao.  the  true  policy  to  be  puraued  for  the  eucourafrf  men!  of  Amerlnin  iuduatry,  witboHl 
*whiob  there  can  be  no  aecurv  foundation  for  American  Independence,  it  la  iaaued  MONTHLY,  each  number  coal 
UUuing  &IXTT-FOUR  pages  of  reading  maiter,  with  (Vequent  liluatrationa,  Engravinga,  &c,  at  the  foUowing 
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or  to  the  Thb  Plocoh,  thb  Loom,  and  vbi  Antil,  Ifo*  9  iSpruM  St.,  Kew-Tork 

CP  <B>  6B  <«P  JCk  Cg»  OB  • 

The  Plough,  ths  Loom,  and  thb  Anvil  to  actual  eubscribers  in  the  IT.  S.,  is  chargeable  at  nn^^Ie 
rates — that  is,  withiD  $3000  miles— when  paid  in  advance,  at  only  12  Cents  per  Tear,  as  certified 
by  the  Postmaster  of  this  city. 

Wk.  White  Smith,  of  Philadelphia,  Is  our  Affent  for  Pennfylvania.  8.  B.  Allbx  Is  General  Agent  for  thi* 
Journal.    Tlie(>e  are  the  ovlt  Agents  in  Penmiyivsnta. 

Gknikxl  Aokkct.— 'ibe  conductor  of  tbip  Journal  will  be  happy  to  execute  any  requeata  that  may  be  made  to 
him,  lor  the  purchase  of  any  book»,  implements,  anificial  manures,  seeds,  Ac  ,  Ac.  U«  will  also  purcbaae  piano- 
forten.  flutes,  music.  Ac  and  warrant  ih*'m  to  br  aa  ordered.  , 

Tbackbr?  win  also  be  rnrnished  for  schools  or  for  fiimlllea  In  any  part  of  the  country. 

pATBNT  Rio HT8.— Special  ait*^ntlon  gi?en  lo  the  procuring  and  aal«  of  Patent  Rights,  machines,  or  uaefal  inTen- 
tions  of  every  kind,    Addreva  as  above. 

HVRD'S    HAIR    RESTOREB, 

FOB  PRODUCING  HAIR  ON 


■-Z     This  Preparation  has  never  failed  fo  produce  a  new  growth  of  Hair  on  Bald  Heads,  ^« 

^  used  accoruliigio  directions.    It  is  designed  exptessly  for  the  purpose,  wh^rt-aa,  nearly,  it 

i  not  all  tbe  varioua  preparaiiona  adv«'rtise<l  (or  that  purpose  are,  in  realty,  de»i}:ned  mrrdy 

for  the  toilet,  and  are  compoaed  of  oils,  alcohol,  &c.,  Injurioua  rattier  thaCn  beneficial  to  tte 

scalpb 

PoQUETANHOCK,  Couu.,  Feb.  9, 1855. 
•*  Thta  is  to  certify  that !  have  been  using  Hurd^a  Hair  Restorer  about  three  moniha,  and  now,  where  my  bead  was 
bald,  it  is  covered  with  a  new  giowth  of  hair."  Capt.  GEO.  G.  BbNJAMINS. 

POQUBTaMNOCK,  CouH.,  Feb.  14, 18&5. 
*'  This  ia  to  certify  that  I  bare  been  using  Hnrd's  Hair  Rcatorer  about  three  moutha,  and  where  my  head  waa 
entirely  bald,  and  had  been  about  twenty  yeara,  it  la  covered  with  a  new  growth  of  hair,  at  least  three  Inchea  in 
length."  ».  aUCR  ADAMS. 

The  Peter$burgh'(Va.)Jnt€lligeneer  aaya  of  HURD'S  HATR  RESTORER :  **  Tbia  preparation  seems  to  be  effi- 
cacious fbr  the  restoration  of  the  hair  upon  bald  heads.  We  have  seen  the  testimony  of  persona  well  knows  to  ua, 
who  have  used  the  cod)j)eund  auecesafully,  thereby  conoborating  tbe  opinion  of  iia  reaiorattve  energy." 

Fmr  i  Snperiar  ArUcle  fur  the  Talletiue  HrRD'S  COLDEN  GLOSS. 

This  prepara^lpn  Isliighly  perfumed,  and  givea  to  tiie  hair  a  dark,  soft,  gloasy,  and  lively  appearance,  whicb  can 
not  be  nhtnined  froiQ  any  other  article.    It  effectually  cleanses  the  scalp,  and  kecpa  the  head  clean  and  henlihy. 

HURD'S  HAIR  RESTORER  ia  aold  at  $1,  and  HURD'S  GOLDLN  GLOSS  at  SS  centa  per  botUe,  by  Dmggina 
generally. 

CHEMICAL  MAHUFACTURINa  CO.,  Proprieton, 

288  Bro8idirsi7«  Ne'Pr-York. 


Opened  No.  441  BROADWAY,  New-Tork. 
ALFRED  MUNROE  &  CO., 

Invite  attention  to  their  present 

SUPERB   ASSORTMENT  OF  READY-MADE   CLOTDx. 

Suitable  for  the  present  and  approaching  seasons.    Their  Ptock  embraces  every  variety  of  goods  sunt  GEN 

TLE.V  AN'S  WARDhOBIS.    No  puins  are  spured  in  this  fUHblishiuent  to  have  every  varment  wtll  niaac  rd  wel 

aiiU  a|  propriaiely  tnmuied.    The  ahsontneni  find  etyUs  ol  iluV'S  CLl»Tnl^(;  challei  ge  a  corop  ibOB 
of  any  other  cuncrrn  iu  tbe  United  IrlMteP.     I^^  Onk  Trick  for  ooons— No  Devutioh.^^JJ 

O^  Ii  any  dis-Miisfacilon  Hil>e8  after  the  purchnae  of  an  article,  it  may  be  returned,  aiiU  ili  cheei 
fuily  refunaed.    Purchabtrs  will  please  call  and  examine  stales  and  aew»ruuent8  at  441  Broad 

AJLFKED  JHUNROi:  ^ 

House  In  New-Orleans,  No.  34  ^"»  rctU 
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THE  CONDITION  OF  LABOR-TRUE  PROSPERITT. 

Ws  tbink  the  time  has  come  for  the  mass  of  the  people  to  review  the 
past  aod  examine  their  pre8ent  conditioD,  and  to  know  whether  they  are 
receiviDg  and  have  received  that  return  for  their  labor  to  which  they  are 
entitled.  It  may  be  found  that  the  language  of  that  true  poet,  Hood, 
applied  to  a  single  form  and  department  of  labor,  is  applicable,  in  a  degree, 
to  a  much  larger  proportion  of  the  people  than  has  been  genially  stipposed. 

''  O  men  with  sisters  dear,  « 

0  men  with  mothers  aod  wives  1 
It  ianot  liaen  you  are  wearing  out^ 
But  human  creatures' lives! 

Stitch  1  stitch  !  stitch  1 
Id  poverty,  hunger  and  dirt,  , 

Sewing  at  once,  with  a  doable  thread, 
A  shroud  as  well  as  a  shirt 

»'•**•#         ^^     •  . 

O  God  I  that  bread  should  be  so  dear,      '•  *^   •    •     ."^     ' 
And  flesh  and  blood  so  cheap  I  »  ^. 

*  *•* 
Work  1  work !  work !  '/**,* 

My  labor  never  flags ;  ^  •• 

And  what  are  its  wages  f — a  bed  of  straw,  • 

A  crust  of  bread  and  rags—  *  * 

That  shattered  roof,  and  this  naked  floor —  « 

A  table,  a  broken  chair —  .       ^ 

And  a  wall  so  blank — ^my  shadow  I  thank  •      ^ 

For  sometimes  falling  there  1*        , 

Intelligent  industry  ought  to  thrive,  and  in  every  department  of  useful 
labor  a  livelihood  ought  always  to  be  secure  to  the  industrious  worker.  He 
should  not  be  borne  down  into  the  dust,  either  by  fraud  or  by  force.    That  ^'■-  '^ 

law  of  trade,  belonging  to  a  code  now  quite  current,  "  buy  cheap,"  ought  *    *    ; 

not  to  override  all  justice  and  all  mercy,  and  make  paupers  or  beggars  of 
those  by  whose  labor  the  rich  become  richer,  and  the  strong  stronger.  Nor 
IS  it  enough  to  show,  in  justification  ef  Buch  a  grinding  process,  that  it  is 
necessary  to  enable  the  employer  to  compete  successfully  with  some  other,  . 
who  lives  on  fraud,  and  whose  prosperity  grows  out  of  the  destruction  of  his 
neighbors,  as  really  as  the  tree  of  the  forest  thrives  on  the  decomposition  of  . 
the  dead  animal  at  its  root. 

If  any  one  thing  can  show  the  general  prosperity  and  well-being  of  a 
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commuDity,  we  think  it  is  the  fact  that  all  oaefol  labor  is  reiDUDerati^e.  This 
does  not  require  that  erery  for^i  of  labor  should  receive  a  large  sum  in 
wages,  but  it  does  require  thai  the  amount  received  should  enab  e  the 
laborer  to  provide  well  for  hims^elf.  He  expends  his  energies,  his  onlj 
capital,  for  the  good  of  his  employer.  He  is  not  fully  compensated  unless 
he  receives  at  least  what  will  restore  to  him  what  he  has  expended.  In  any 
condition  of  things  short  of  this,  he  is  reducing  his  capital,  and  in  the  code 
commercial,  this  is  the  unpardonable  sin.  Nor  does  the  laborer  receive  this 
full  remuneration  when  he  merely  gets  wages  that  will  buy  all  he  wants  to 
eat,  drink,  and  wear.  That  laborer  b  a  man.  Progress  is  as  much  a  part 
of  his  creed  as  it  is  that  of  the  scholar,  though  the  progress  desired  is  dif- 
ferent in  kind  and  in  degree.  This  must  be  his  creed  Iwcause  he  is  a  man,- 
and  no  man  is  in  the  best  condition  to  do  well  for  himself  or  for  others  who 
does  not  see  something  before  him,  and  within  his  reach,  better  than  the 
present  He  knows  that  there  will  be  "  rainy  dajrs."  He  knows  that  sickness 
may  lay  him  low  and  hold  him  helpless.  He  has  loved  ones,  too,  whom  he 
cherishes  as  his  own  eyes,  to  whom  he  would  do  good.  He  is  not  then 
satisfied,  although  when  night  comes  he  finds  that  his  food  for  the  day  has 
been  paid  for,  and  a  shilliDg  is  left  for  his  lodging. 

We  may  take  another  view  of  thu  doctrine,  which  may  set  it  in  a  clear 
light.  A  young  man  commencing  for  himself  says,  *'  Here  I  am,  about  to  begin 
a  series  of  labors,  which  shall,  perhaps,  continue  for  many  years,  but,  at 
last,  it  will  give  me  a  comfortable  home  for  myself  and  mine  in  our  old  age. 
Thirty  years  even  may  be  past  ere  I  acco  npiish  this;  but  yet  so  much  a 
year  laid  up  will  secure  this  result''  But  he  labors  ten  years  without  gain* 
ing  anything,  and  now  only  twenty  remain.  Hence  the  annual  saving  must 
thereafter  be  greater  than  he  first  proposed,  or  his  prospects  will  be  mate* 
rially  lessened,  and  his  hopes  disappointed.  He  is  noi  now  in  so  good  a 
condition  as  he  was  when  he  commenced  for  himself.  His  circumstances 
have  constantly  been  growing  worse  and  worse.  He  is  not  ready  to  sur- 
render the  one  aim  of  his  li&.  He  has  not  thought  of  despair.  But  he 
sings,  in  the  words  of  the  same  poet : 

'*  Ko  pariah  money  or  loaf, 
No  pauper  badgea  for  me^ 
A  BOD  of  the  soil,  by  right  of  toU^ 
Eoticled  to  my  fee. 
No  alms  I  ask ;  give  me  my  task- 
Here  are  the  arm  and  leg. 
The  strength,  the  sinews  of  a  mai^ 
To  work,  and  not  to  beg/' 

Without  spending  further  time  or  space  in  this  direction,  we  repeat  that 
it  is  a  full  remuneration  for  all  his  expenditures  that  he  may  rightfully  claim, 
and  in  this  calculation,  be  it  more  or  less,  within  reasonable  limits,  this  desire 
for  progress  or  an  improved  condition  comes  in  as  a  legitimate  item ;  and^  if 
disappointed  in  this,  the  laborer  is  so  far  deteriorated,  positively  incapa- 
citated. It  would  be  impossible  to  lay  down  any  particular  rule  far  meas- 
uring or  limiting  the  amount  of  this  obligation.  But,  whatever  it  may  be,  it  ia 
a  legitimate  item  in  fixing  the  price  of  a  day's  work.  The  interest  of  the 
employer  dejnands  it  as  really  as  the  interest  of  the  employed. 

Whatever  standard  may  be  adopted  as  a  just  measure  of  recompense  for 
services  rendered,  no  difference  of  opinion  can  exist  on  the  absolute  proposi- 
tion, that  the  laborer  is  worthy  of  a  full  remuneration  for  whatever  is  actuall j 
expended  for  his  employer ;  and  no  community  can  be  said  to  be  prosperous 
where  labor  does  not  thus  receive  its  full  reward. 
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A  great  deal  of  coDfusion  exists  in  the  minds  of  thousands  upon  the  real 
question  at  issue  on  this  subjecL  If  a  certain  number  of  the  community  grow 
rich,  if  the  wealth  or  power  of  certain  sects  or  cliques,  or  particular  interests, 
iocrease,  the  idea  prevails  that  the  community  is  necessarily  prosperous. 
Nothing  can  be  more  erront^ous.  Suppose  a  boose  consists  of  ten  partoers, 
each  having  his  distinct  branch  of  trade,  and  that  five  of  these  lose  as  much 
as  the  other  five  gain.  Is  that  house  prosperous  ?  No  man  thinks  so. 
Then  why  should  we  not  jurlge  the  same  of  a  community  ? 

We  can  well  understand  why,  in  past  times,  such  a  mistake  should  be 
made.  There  have  been  times  when  ihe  interests  of  the  masses  were  not 
regarded.  The  Jords  of  the  manor,  the  barons,  and  a  few  other  titled  meii| 
er.nstituted  the  nation.  No  man  was  in  any  sense  a  citizen  who  was  not  the 
owner  of  real  estate.  **"  The  right  of  peerage  was  origmally  territorial,'^  says 
BUckstone,  "  that  is,  annexed  to  lands,  honors,  castles,  manors,  and  the  like, 
the  proprietors  and  possessors  of  which  were  allowed  to  be  p^rs  of  the 
xealm.  When  the  land  was  alienated  the  digaity  passed  with  it  as  an 
i^pendant."  Even  in  the  early  history  of  this  country  similar  views  were 
held.  It  is  within  the  recollection  of  many,  not  among  our  ^*  oldest  io habit- 
ants,*' when  the  ownership  of  real  estate  was  necessary  to  constitute  a  voter. 
Nor  is  it  longer  ago  than  the  f.imous  Dorr  rebellion  in  Rhode  Island  thai 
this  was  one  of  the  doctrines  which  became  a  matter  of  contention  even  at 
the  point  of  tbe  bayonet.  The  views  geDerally  entertained  on  this  subject 
even  now  partake  very  extensively  of  the  coloring  of  those  past  epochs. 

When  any  such  Jimitation  of  the  right  of  ciiizen>hip  is  establi^hed,  it 
mmj^  perhaps,  be  true,  that  the  welfare  of  the  masses  is  not  involved  in  the 
welfare  of  the  community.  But  even  then  we  do  not  see  that  the  state  of 
things  would  be  essentially  changed  in  this  respect.  The  general  may  be 
regarded  as  the  only  person  of  consequence  among  all  those  who  are  about 
him.  But  if  his  army  are  weak  from  starvation,  where  will  he  obr^in  his 
laurels  ?  So  the  master  may  appropriate  to  himself  all  the  dignities  and 
•mohiments,  and  even  ignore  the  existences  which  miniHter  to  him,  but  if 
they  are  diseased  and  disabled  what  becomes  of  him  ?  It  is  quite  too  late 
in  tbe  day  to  urge  any  such  considerations  as  these  to  which  we  have 
referred  upon  the  public  mind.  Tne  community  is  made  up  of  all  its 
pArts,  whether  they  are  held  in  honor  or  in  dishonor,  whether  allowed  more 
or  less  of  civil  and  social  privilege,  and  that  community  does  not  prosper 
where  the  masses  are  not  in  good  condition — well  educated  for  the  duties 
required  of  them-i—happy  and  contended. 

i5ut  we  must  not  extend  t^ese  remarks.  We  appreciate  the  importance 
of  every  block  in  the  structure  of  society  whether  below  or  above  the  sur 
&ce,  ai)d  are  quite  ready  fairly  to  invei>tigate  the  question,  Is  our  community 
in  a  prosperous  condition  }  When  compared  witti  many  others  it  undoub^• 
edly  is  prosperous.  But  when  compared  with  our  own  ideas*  of  what  we 
should  be  aud  may  be,  when  we  compare  our  practice  with  our  theory,  we 
must  pause  ere  we  answer  either  way,  yes  or  no. 

What  are  tbe  facts  connected  wi^h  this  inquiry!  Vast  estates  ars 
made,  aod  made  rapidly.  We  can  point  to  those  who  have  accumulated  a 
million  in  lesi  than  thirty  years.  But  did  they  make  it,  or  steal  it!  Was 
it  the  result  of  honorable,  legitimate  traffic,  or  was  it  the  product  only  of 
trickery,  dfCnit,  fraud,  falsehood  ?  Was  it  drawn  out  from  tbe  hard  and 
honest  earnings  of  others,  who  were  deluded  by  the  false  tales  that  were 
told  them?  If  this  U  the  process,  would  any  amount  of  wealth  thus 
acqaited  by  the   few    make   a  prosperous  commanity,  or  furnish    any 
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eyidence  of  its  good  condition  f  This,  no  doubt,  does  describe  traihrallj 
the  process  by  which  many  great  estates  faaVe  been  rapidly  acquired. 
Our  cities  abound  in  them,  and  they  are  met  with  all  over  the  country. 

Other  large  estates  are  rapidly  accumulated  by  foreign  trade.  Amo-g 
the  ignorant  natives  of  China  and  the  Indies,  the  '*  shrewd**  Caucasian 
sends  his  commercial  agent,  and,  partly  by  cheating  in  weights  and  meas- 
ures, partly  by  deceits  of  other  sorts,  the  rich  products  of  those  conn  tries 
are  obtained  for  a  song,  and  the  house  rapidly  becomes  rich.  It  em|>loya 
twenty  or  fifty  men  in  our  own  midst,  to  handle,  sell,  and  manage  these 
rich  cargoes,  and  a  great  noise  is  made  about  **  commercial  enterprise,** 
and  the  progress  of  our  country,  and  the  very  science  of  Permutation  is 
exhausted  in  conjuring  up  numerous  forms  of  trumpeting  this  '*  progress** 
over  the  continent,  and  even  across  the  ocean.  But  is  it  not  obvious  that 
all  this  is  humbug*  atid' fraud  ?  What  has  it  done  for  the  general  pros- 
perity of  the  ift)X)[nnunity  ?  Perhaps  this  same  great  house  beat  down  the 
shipbuilder  ihat  Airnished  the  ships  which  brought  over  these  rich  cargoes 
to  almost  the  cost  of  the  timber,  so  that  he  had  no  resource  but  to  do  the 
same  thitfg  with  the  carpenter,  and  blacksmith,  and  lumberer,  while  the 
rigger,-  and  sailor,  and  stevidore,  and  porter,  as  well  as  the  clerks,  book- 
keepi^rs,  and  salesmen  can  find  employment  in  that  house  only  at  the  lowest 
possible  wages.  Is  there  here  any  evidence  of  a  prosperous  community  ? 
.^But  let  us  take  a  tour  into  the  country.  Rich  land  extends  all  through  our 
vafl^ys,  and  our  hills  wave  with  rich  harvests,  herds  and  flocks  abound,  and 
^  the  ftkffiQS,  barns,  and  granaries  are  running  over.  "  Surely  here  is  pros- 
perity," we  are  told,  and  we  admit  that  no  class  in  the  world  is  so  independent 
^^of  the  fluctuations  which  abound  in  all  communities  as  this.  But  why  are  bis 
barns  so  full  and  his  granaries  bo  loaded  ?  Because  he  can  find  no  remunera- 
tive market  Because  such  a  system  of  speculation  pervades  all  the  places 
of  business,  that  the  producer  must  sell  at  almost  ruinous  rates  or  keep  his 
products  for  home  consumption.  This,  often  and  generally,  he  cannot  do, 
and  therefore  he  must  sell  them  to  the  speculator,  who,  without  a  particle  of 
labor  bestowed  upon  them,  without  doing  a  single  thing  to  improve  their 
condition,  has  such  a  control  of  the  retail  market,  that  he  demands  an  exorbi- 
tant price  for  the  daily  necessaries  of  life,  and,  in  a  few  years,  builds  a  splen- 
did house  in  a  fashionable  street,  and  retires  from  active  business  to  loan  his 
money  at  two  or  three  per  cent,  a  month,  and  thus  keeps  the  ball  in  motion 
till  it  is  absolutely  unwieldy.  Is  there  here  any  evidence  of  a  prosperous 
community  ? 

We  might  thus  run  through  all  the  forms  of  trade,  and  we  should  come 
to  the  same  result,  nor  shall  we  get  any  satisfactory  answer  to  the  inquiry 
we  have  made,  till  we  are  so  happy  as  to  find  all  these  classes  well  compen- 
sated for  their  labor,  and  labor  always  to  be  had.  The  farmer  then  toils 
cheerfully,  and  sings  a  song  of  praise  each  evening  with  a  merry  heart.  The 
mechanic  sharpens  his  tools  and  plies  them  with  an  energy  that  whets  his 
appetite  while  he  enjoys  his  liberal  repast ;  and  a  hard  day's  work,  well  com- 
pensated and  a  certainty  of  employment  for  to-morrow,  secures  for  him 
sweet  sleep  in  the  midst  of  a  happy  family.  And  so  this  ball  rolls  on.  All 
are  well  provided  for,  all  are  prosperous  and  happy.  Grim  want  drives  none 
into  vice.  The  people  become  honest,  and  hate  every  form  of  crime.  Even 
their  selfishness  teaches  them  such  lessons,  for  now  they  have  that  which 
needs  the  protection  of  law,  and  they  crave  the  peace  and  security  which 
good  morals  alone  can  insure. 

Is  there  any  such  talisman  as  this  among  all  the  regulations  of  the  police, 
and  the  penal  enactments  of  legislatures  f    Surely  there  is  none. 
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And  to  what  result  are  we  brought  as  to  the  answer,  Yes  or  no  t  Are  we, 
as  a  community,  in  a  prosperous  condition  t  There  has  been,  by  general 
consent,  one  of  the  severest  seasons  our  country  has  ever  known.  Its  severity 
consisted  in  the  fact  that  labor  could  find  no  market,  and  could  earn  no 
wages.  Many  a  heart  still  aches  under  the  bare  recollection  of  its  pangs. 
What  produced  that  btatk  of  things?  Who  will  inform  us?  Who  will 
investigate  it?  Leave  not  the  inquiry  to  the  politicians,  it  is  fob  thx 
ULBORSR.  Politicians  are  the  moat  corrupt  crew  living  on  this  footstool. 
There  is  not  a  band  of  pickpockets  on  earth,  that  can  so  easily  be  led  to  be- 
tray the  interests  of  their  associates  as  they.  Statbsmsn  are  noblemkn.  Men 
who  take  office  for  the  good  of  their  country  and  labor  for  its  good,  deserve 
the  highest  of  rewards.  Men  who  seek  office  as  they  would  buy  goods  at 
an  auction,  as  a  source  of  profit  and  for  personal  advantage,  and  who  value  it 
in  the  exact  ratio  of  its  emoluments,  belong  to  a  difiEerent  class,  and  though 
some  of  these  are  truly  honesty  and  many  others  as  honest' .as -fs' compatible 
with  se^rity  of  place,  too  many  of  them  become  politicians  .jby,  trade,  and 
they  do  trade  in  iheir  policy  just  as  they  would  in  horses,  to  the  best  bidder. 
Trust  not  this  discussion  in  such  hands.  Let  the  educated,  the  iutelligent 
laborer,  study  the  relations  of  trade,  the  antecedents  of  "  commercial  crises,^ 
and  of  stagnation  in  business.  .. ,    , 

We  have  said  this  is  the  duty  and  interest  of  the  laborer.    This  is  a  large 
class.     It  includes  all  but  idle  drones,  who  are  generally  too  inefficient^^ 
exert  any  influence  beyond  their  own  family  circles.    The  laborer,  tben^  has , 
it  in  his  power  to  adopt  such  measures  as  he  may  think  besL    Will  lie 'take    . 
it  in  hand,  and  examine  It  ik  ths  light  of  facts?    We  will  try  to  do  our 
part    Let  every  reader  give  us  his  assistance. 
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Wb  give  extracts  from  the  interesting  letter  of  Lieut  Maury,  of  the  U.  S. 
Navy,  to  the  Editor  of  the  American  Farmer^  on  the  subject  of  Meteorology. 
It  is  a  matter  of  great  importance  to  the  Agricultural  interest  of  the  country; 
and  it  is  hoped  an  appropriation  from  Congress  will  be  made,  to  carry  out 
the  viaws  'of  Lieut  Maury. — £d. 

**  Obsxbyatort,  Washington,  June  18, 1855. 
"  To  the  Ediiore  of  the  American  Farmer  : 

**  Gbntlembn  : — I  am  much  obliged  to  you  for  your  favor  of  the  9  th  inst. 
You  are  right ;  I  did  not  intend  to  confine  the  appeal  to  the  farmers  of  any 
*  pent-up  tJtica.*    I  intended  to  make  it  as  broad  as  the  land. 

"  You  ask  for  the  plan  of  cooperation.  It  is  very  simple,  and  calls  on  the 
farmers  for  little  more  than  good-will. 

**  I  first  want  authority  to  take  the  preliminary  steps,  and  to  confer  with 
other  meteorologists  and  men  of  science  at  home  and  abroad,  with  the  view 
of  establishing  a  uniform  system  of  meteorological  observations  for  the  land, 
as  we  have  done  for  the  sea. 

*'  If  any  officer  of  the  Government  were  authorized  to  say  to  the  farmers, 
as  I  have  to  the  sailors.  Here  is  the  form  of  a  meteorological  journal ;  it 
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ehows  you  the  observations  that  are  wanted,  the  hours  at  which  ihej  are  to 
be  made;  tells  what  instruments  are  required,  and  how  they  are  to  be  u^ed: 
take  it,  farn'sh  the  Government  with  observations,  and  in  return  the  Govern- 
ment  will  discuss  them,  and  give  you  a  copy  of  the  results  when  publi-hed^ 
he  would  have  at  once,  and  without  cost,  a  volunteer  corps  of  observers  that 
would  furnibh  him  all  the  data  requisite  for  a  complete  study  of  both  agri- 
cultural and  sanitary  meteorology. 

**  Such  an  ofifer  to  the  sailors  has  enlisted  a  corps  of  observers  for  the  aea, 
by  whose  cooperation  results  the  most  important  and  valuable,  and  as  uoez- 
pected  as  valuable,  hare  been  obtained. 

*'  Could  not  at  least  one  farmer  be  found  on  the  average  for  every  conntj 
in  every  State  that  would  gladly  undertake  the  observations  ?  I  don*t  think 
there  would  be  any  difficulty  on  that  score.  Sailors  have  been  found  to  do 
as  much  for  every  part  of  the  sea — on  the  average  ten  observers  for  a  State 
would  be  sufficient. 

*^  Now  if  we  could  get  the  English  Government,  and  the  French  Govero- 
ment,  and  the  Russian  Government,  and  the  other  Christian  State?,  both  of 
the  Old  World  and  the  New,  to  do  the  same  by  their  farmers,  we  shall 
have  the.  whole  surface  of  our  planet  covered  with  meteorological  observers, 
acting  in  concert,  and  elicting  from  nature,  under  all  varieties  of  climate  and 
circuipstances,  answer  to  the  same  questions,  and  that^  too,  at  no  other  expense 
than  wh^t  eac)i  Government  should  choose  to  incur  for  the  discussion  and 
publication  of'the  observations  that  are  made  by  its  own  citizens  or  subjects. 

''What  is  wanted  in  a  system  of  observations  like  this  is  uniform itj. 
'  Sence,  cooperation — ^an  agreement  to  observe  the  same  things  at  the  same 
.  times — ^is  essential  to  anything  like  success.  We  want  not  only  correspond- 
ing observations  as  to  the  time,  but  we  want  them  made  with  instruments 
that  are  alike,  or  that  can  be  compared;  and  then  we  may  expect  to  find 
out  something  certain  and  valuable,  concerning  the  movements  of  this  grand 
and  beautiful  machine  called  the  atmosphere. 

^  If  you  ask  me  to  state  beforehand  what  particular  discoveries  or  special 
results  of  value  I  expect  to  make,  I  answer.  If  I  could  tell,  I  would  not  a&k 
your  assistance  to  make  them.  The  fields  meteorological  are  large — ^there 
are  many  of  them,  and  all  that  I  do  know  about  them  is,  that  Uiere  is  in 
them  mighty  harvests  of  many  sorts. 

^I  make  the  appeal  to  the  farming  interest  espedally,  because  that  is  the 
great  interest  to  be  subserved  by  the  scheme ;  and  if  the  farmers  do  not 
leally  care  enough  about  it  to  use  their  influence  with  their  Representatives 
in  Congress  to  procure  the  yfery  trifling  appropriation  that  is  rt^quired  to  gel 
it  under  way,  I  do  not  see  why  I  should  give  myself  any  further  trouble  in 
the  matter. 

**  Will  you  not  bring  the  subject  in  some  tangible  shape  before  the  Agri- 
cultural Societies  of  the  country  ?  A  simple  memorial  fn  m  them  to  Con- 
gress would  not  fail  to  procure  all  the  legislative  aid  necessary. 

*'Some  of  the  leading  scieniific  men  of  Europe  are  ready  to  join  us  in 
such  a  plan  ;  and  with  authority  to  confer  with  them  officially  as  to  detaila, 
I  have  no  doubt  that  most  of  the  goverments  of  the  world  would  undertake, 
each  for  itself,  and  within  its  own  territories,  a  corresponding  series  of  obser- 
vations, so  that  we  should  then  be  able  to  study  the  movements  of  this  great 
atmospherical  machinery  of  our  planet  as  a  whole,  and  not  as  hitherto  in 
isolated  detached  parts.  Respectfully,  etc., 

"M.F.  Maury,  Lt  U.S.N." 
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PROBLEMS  AND  TABLES  OF  WEIGHTS  AND  MEASURES. 

Okb  pound  Avoirdapois  -»  1.21527  pounds  Troy. 
144  pounds        «  —175  "  " 

Avoirdupois  pounds  X  1.21527  ^s  Troy  pounds, 
"  ounces  X    .9115    «=    **    ounces. 

Troy  pounds  X    .823      ea  Avoirdupois  pounds. 

^  ounces  X  1.1  «•  *'         ounces. 

"  grains    X    ,03657  =«  **  drachms. 

1  gramme  (French  dec.  system)  <»  J  5.4340  Troy  grains. 
1  pound  Avoirdupois  »>  27.7015  cubic  inches  of  distilled  water. 
1  gallon  of  disUHed  water  weighs  lOft  Avoirdupois. 
A  cubic  foot  of  distilled  water  weighs  62.59>  Avoirdupois. 
A  wine  gallon  contains  231  cubic  inches. 
An  ale      **  «        282     **        ** 

An  Eofflish  Imperial  ale  gallon,  dry  measure,  -  -»  277J274  cubic  inohes. 
A  pint  English  Imp.,  wine  measure,  >->    84.659      .  **    ^ 

A  pint        **    dry  measure,  ««    84.659        ^ 

A  gallon    «  <*  _  277.274        « 

A  bushel    «  <<  «.     1.2837    feet 


FRENCH  DKOIMAL'STSnM. 

1  metre  is  89.871  inches. 

The  increaaing  series  consista  of  the  Millimetre,  Deoimeire,  Metre, 
Decametre,  «:»  .03937  inches.  Centimetre^  Hectometre,  Kilometre,  and  My* 
fuunetre,  the  last «»  10936.889  yards. 

1  Gramme  equals  16.4340  Troy  grains. 

The  entire  series,  increasing,  consists  of  the  Millegramme,  Oentigramme, 
Decigraomie,  Gramme,  Decagramme,  Hectogramme,  Kilogramme,  Myria- 
gramme. 


To  JTind  tk$  Oontmt  of  a  Cylinder  {WeU,  CUtem^ <fie.,)  m  17.  SkUe$ 
€Mlon8. — Multiply  the  square  of  the  diameter  in  feet,  by  the  length  of  ih« 
cylinder  in  feet,  and  this  product  by  5.874 ;  or 

Multiply  the  square  of  the  diameter  in  inches  by  the  length  in  feet,  and 
this  product  by  0,408. 

For  example.  How  many  gallons  in  a  well  22|^  feet  deep  and  3^  feet  in 
diameter? 

3.5*  X  22.6  X  5.874  »-  1619.02  galb. 

Or,  3^  feet  —  42  inches,  and  42'  x  22.5  x  .034  «.  1619.55  galls. 


To  Find  He  Force  cf  Wind,  its  Velocity  Mng  Gurew.— Divide  the  velo- 
city per  second  by  10,  and  multiply  the  square  of  the  quotient  by  0.229; 
The  product  vrill  be  the  force  exerted  upon  a  square  foot  in  ponnda. 
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SHORT  AND  USEFUL  RULE. 

SozjD  feet  multiplied  by  i|  gives  bushelfl  of  2l50f  *  inches  each,  or  bj  |f 
giyeR  bashels  of  2211.84  inches  each. 

To  find  the  number  of  bushels  in  a  8quareKK)rnered  box  or  pile,  multiply 
the  length,  breadth,  and  depth  in  feet  together,  and  the  product  will  be  the 
number  of  solid  feet,  which,  being  multiplied  l)y  either  of  the  aboTe-men- 
tioned  fractions,  U}  or  f  f ,)  will  give  the  number  of  bushels. 

BXNTOMYILLE,  iND.  MxROHANT  EsLLT. 

•  <*  Standard  bosbel"— Ed. 


ros  mi  PLODoByTn  loom,  asp  thi  axtu. 
OOUBTTRT    HOUSES. 

BIr.  Editor  : — One  of  the  most  common  features  in  the  houses  of  the 
country  is  the  want  of  taste,  visible  in  all  sections  of  the  country.  These 
dwellings  are  mostly  the  homes  of  the  farmer,  and  surprising  it  is  to  see 
how  little  time  is  spent  in  improving  them  and  making  them  look  as  a  farm- 
ei'a  home  should.  Most  of  them  were  placed  close  to  the  highway  with  a 
door-yard  perhans  in  fronts  of  twelve  by  twenty  feet,  fenced  off  from  each  comer 
of  the  house  and  runninff  to  the  street  fence.  Hence  this  yard  comprised  all 
the  ^  grounds"  the  house  had,  and  sometimes  even  this  was  wanting,  as  in  ma»y 
cases  these  houses  were  set  directly  on  the  street  At  the  present  time  a  little 
more  taste  may  be  shown  in  the  buildings  or  house's  than  formerly.  But  in 
the  situation  of  the  farmer's  house  and  the  grounds  around,  very  little,  if  any, 
improvements  have  taken  place  in  the  last  forty  years.  For  some  reason  or 
other,  people  living  in  the  country  have  a  fear  that  they  shall  not  see  every- 
body that  passes  in  the  street,  and  so  the  houses  must  be  built  directly  on  the 
highway,  to  gratify  this  cariosity  ;  and  of  course  all  the  dust  and  dirt  of  the 
street  in  a  dry  time  must  be  endured  for  the  sake  of  seeing  the  ^  natives"  as 
they  pass  by.  Now  it  is  astonishing  to  see  what  parumony  many  farmers 
with  laige  farma  will  exhibit  in  reference  to  an  acre  or  two  of  ground  for 
building  a  house.  But  ordinarily  it  is  more  owing  to  a  want  of  a  just  appre- 
elation  of  what  a  farmer's  house  should  be,  than  from  a  real  penuriousness. 
All  this  difference  comes  from  education,  an  education  which  every  farmer 
may  have  by  a  little  care  and  study,  but  which  they  so  often  neglect,  believ- 
ing it  more  necessary  to  increase  the  number  of  acres  than  to  make  perma- 
nent (md  lasting  improvements  on  what  they  now  possess.  Of  course  those 
farmers  who  occupy  old  farm-houses  of  a  former  generation  cannot  change 
the  situation,  though  the  back-grounds  may  often  be  enlarged,  and  the  whole 
premises  can  be  changed  when  the  right  spirit  is  set  at  work.  For  instance, 
if  the  kitchen  garden  is  dose  to  the  house,  as  is  often  the  case,  take  up  all 
the  old  board  and  picket-fence  between  the  garden  and  door-yards,  also  re- 
move all  the  old  rail  fences  near  the  house,  and  make  one  good  substantial 
fence  around  the  outside,  making  but  one  yard  of  the  whole.    The  kitchen 
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garden,  of  course,  will  be  removed  to  a  place  outside  of  the  yard-fence,  while 
the  old  garden  can  be  used  for  fruit-trees,  flowers,  shrabs,  etc  The  old  cow- 
houses, hog-pens,  eto^  if  they  are  pretty  near  the  house,  as  they  often  are, 
•hould  be  removed  if  they  can  be,  especially  the  hog-pen,  or  a  high  board-fence 
may  be  put  up  in  front  to  cut  off  the  view  from,the  house. 

Here  we  only  give  some  ideas  how  an  old-fashioned  farm-house  may  be 
improved  by  a  little  labor  and  taste.     And  when  the  farmer  once  commences 
an  improvement  of  this  character,  he  will  find  that  as  he  goes  forward  with 
his  improve nients,  new  ideas  will  constantly  turn  up  which  will  show  him 
the  value  of  such  embellishments.    All  that  is  wanted  by  the  farmer  is  a  little 
exertion  on  his  part  to  go  forward  and  enter  into  this  business.     Of  course 
where  new  grounds  are  to  be  laid  out,  a  different  plan  will  be  carried  out   In 
this  case,  the  farmer  can  select  his  own  grounds  and  make  all  the  arrange- 
meDts  to  his  liking.    An  acre  of  land  (two  are  better,  and  three  or  four  better 
still)  for  a  court-yard  or  **  lawn,''  with  the  house  standing  on  the  highest  point 
of  laod,  the  out-buildinga  a  little  below  this  level  and  m  the  rear,  a  country 
plAce  can  be  made  to  make  a  good  appearance.    Whatever  is  the  size  of  the 
yard,  allow  no  cross  sections  of  fences,  but  have  one  good  substantial  outside 
fence  of  wood,  wire  or  iron,  as  the  case  may  be.     Where  the  yard  is  compo- 
sed of  five  or  six  acres,  the  kitchen  and  flower  gardens  may  be  placed  in  the 
rear  of  the  buildings  with  suitable  enclosures.    It  is  also  well  to  select  the 
nte  for  your  house  and  out-buildings  in  or  near  a  group  of  natural  forest  trees, 
for  shade  and  protection,  if  they  are  at  hand.     Apple  trees  and  cherry  trees 
may  be  used  for  this  purpose.     Should  neither  of  these  be  within  reach,  as 
will  often  be  the  case,  then  it  will  be  time  and  money  well-spent  to  transplant 
some  large  forest  trees  of  six,  eight,  and  ten  inches  in  diameter  at  the  trnnk^ 
to  shelter  your'house  and  out-buildings  from  the  sun's  rays,  and  storms.     This 
may  be  done  by  the  **  frozen  ball  method,'*  which  we  have  often  named  before, 
which  most  northern  cultivators  understand.     The  plan  is,  just  before  cold 
weather  sets  in,  go  to  the  forest  and  select  your  trees  for  removal,  then  dig 
aboQt  them,  cutting  off  alt  the  branching  roots,  leaving  the  main  tuft  roots 
at  the  bottom  uncut.    In  this  way  the  tree  must  stand  till  the  earth  about 
^6  roots  is  frozen  to  a  solid  ball.    In  the  mean  time  the  holes  for  the  recep- 
tion of  these  trees  must  be  dug,  and  all  prepared  before  cold  weather  sets  in. 
They  should  be  dug  some  two  feet  larger  than  the  ball  of  roots,  and  the  space 
filled  in  with  yard  soil  so  as  to  give  the  young  rootlets  a  good  start  in  the 
spring.    If  there  ia..a  light  snow  on  the  ground  the  trees  may  be  removed  on 
an ''  ox-sled''  or  two  drags  fastened  together.     The  trees  must  be  raised  from 
their  bed"by  means  of  long  levers,  pulleys,  etc.,  and  placed  on  the  sled.     It  will 
require  a  great  number  of  hands  and  a  strong  team,  according  to  the  size  of 
flie  trees  to  be  moved.    In  most  situations  the  trees  will  require  bracing  du^ 
ring  the  first  winter  they  are  set,  to  guard  against  winds  and  storms.     When 
the  work  is  well  done  they  will  continue  to  grow  without  much  check  the 
next  season,  and  ordinarily  none  of  the  top  need  be  cut  off.    Some  cultiva- 
tors have  done  well  by  removing  large  trees  in  the  spring.    It  will  be  seen 
that  the  peculiar  advantage  of  this  system  of  tree-planting  is,  that  you  have 
fioe  shade  trees  to  begin  with,  on  a  new  place,  instead  of  having  to  wait  ten 
or  fifteen  years  for  small  trees  to  grow  up  for  shade.     This  is  quite  an  item  of 
economy  in  time. 

In  giving  a  description  of  what  a  farmer's  country-house  should  be,  we  can 
only  name  the  outlines,  as  the  other  points  must  be  filled  by  the  fiirmer  him- 
self. One  thing  we  will  name.  Generally,  now,  where  a  farmer  wishes  to 
buikl  a  house,  he  just  goes  and  consults  the  '*  builder,"  commonly  a  house- 
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carpenter  mechania  Of  course  he  fiiKls  out  what  the  lowest  ^  job"  price  for 
a  house  may  be.  Then  if  he  concludes  to  build,  the  plan  and  ^*  arebiteoUin^ 
of  the  house  is  left  to  this  **  builder**  to  determine,  which  in  most  cases  will 
be  a  mere  **  copy"  after  some  dozens  of  otherB.  Now  the  farmer  should  kuov 
something  of  style  and  architecture  himself.  Then  he  should  ooni^ult  the 
best  works  on  that  subject,  and  not  depend  on  the  house-carpenter  for  thii 
service.  The  fiirmer  will  find  that  it  will  cost  him  no  more  to  build  hit 
bouse  in  a  tasteful  style,  than  to  build  it  in  violation  of  all  the  laws  of  good 
taste  and  of  the  ruleri  of  architecture.  !<•  Durasi). 

Dbrbt,  Ct,  September,  1855. 
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OftTHOPTBRA.  We  now  come  to  the  next  order  of  insects,  the  charaeterii- 
tics  of  which  have  already  been  given,  and  may  be  found  on  page  73,  of  the 
August  number  of  this  volume.  All  orthopterous  insects  are  furnished  with 
transversely  movable  jaws,  resembling  those  of  beetles.  They  do  not  under* 
go  an  entire  transfornuition,  but  the  young  often  closely  resemble  the  aclult 
insect.  The  changes  which  they  undergo  are  a  series  of  moultings,  during 
which  their  wings  are  gradually  developed.  When  fully  grown  they  cast  off 
their  skins  and  appear  in  a  perfect  state,  except  that  a  few  remain  wingless. 
In  their  pupa  state  they  are  active  and  voracious;  some  ^pedes,  like  coclt- 
roaches,  eating  whatever  tbey  find,  whether  animal  or  vegetable.  Some  are 
carnivorous,  devouring  other  insects.  But  most  of  them  subsist  on  vegetables, 
and  hence  are  very  destructive,  when  they  appear  in  large  numbers. 

rhis  order  is  divided  by  Harris,  afiersome  of  the  older  writers,  into  foui 
groups,  viz:  Orth.  Cursoria  or  Runners,  Ortb.  Raptoria  or  Graspers,  Orth. 
Ambulatoria  or  Walkers,  Orth.  Saltatoria  or  Jumpers,  the  name  being  sog- 
fested  by  the  habit  of  the  ioseck 

1.  RuNNSBS.  £*trwigs,  which  belong  to  this  group,  attack  flowers,  eatJDg 
holes  in  their  petals,  and  destroying  their  beauty.  They  also  attack  ripe 
fruits,  as  melons,  etc.  They  are  very  timid,  and  often  secrete  thenoselves  in 
the  bottom  of  fliwers,  when  their  heads  are  covered,  though  their  forked 
tails  may  be  exposed  to  sight  among  the  stamens  and  pistils.  When  disturb- 
ed, tbey  run  into  the  nearest  hole,  and  they  always  hide  themselves  from  day 
light.  This  habit  has  induced  gardeners  to  provide  hollow  reeds,  and  other 
like  contrivances,  which  will  furnish  these  insects  a  convenient  ahelter  ioto 
which  they  flee  when  alarmed,  or  as  the  day  dawns;  and  in  the  morning  the; 
eollect  and  destroy  them. 

The  tru3  £ar«ig  has  a  long  body,  which  ;s  somewhat  flattened,  armed  at 
the  hinder  end  with  a  pair  of  slender  sharp  pointed  blades,  which  they  open 
and  sh^it  like  scissors  or  nippers.  They  are  not  common  ;  the  name  is  often 
misapplied. 

Cockroaches  do  not  attack  out  growing  fruits,  and  henee  are  not  described 
ia  this  connection. 

Insects  belonging  to  the  second  group  are  exclusively  predacioua,  destroy- 
ing those  that  subsist  on  vegetable  food,  and  hence  are  useful  rather  than  is- 
jurious.    They  are  found  chiefly  in  tropical  climates. 
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There  are  in  our  climate  very  few  iosects  that  belong  to  the  third  group, 
these  being  also  chiefly  confined  U>  tropical  climates.  They  present  a 
great  variety  of  grotesque  forms.  Among  those  of  this  group  vhioh 
are  sometimes  found  in  our  latitudes  are  : 

Spectrum  femoratum,  a  long,  but  very  slender  insect,  cylindrical,  oval ; 
antennae,  long  and  slender,  with  numerous  joints,  and  inserted  before  the 
eyes ;  they  are  usually  of  the  color  of  that  on  which  they  rest.  They  are 
perfectly  inoffensive,  feeding  exclusively  on  vegetables.  Tbis  insect  is  de- 
scribed in  Long*s  Expedition  as  found  at  Niagara  Falls,  and  in  Missottri.  It 
has  also  been  noticed  in  New-Jersey  and  in  Massachuaetts, 

Spectrum  Bivitfatum,  This  insect  in  brown  or  black,  with  two  yellow 
stripes  extending  from  the  head  to  the  posterior  extremity,  antennae  a  dull 
reddish  brown ;  beneath,  of  a  dull  yellowish  c'ay  color ;  feet  dusky,  thighs  un- 
armed, blackish  towards  the  tip.  The  female  is  much  larger  than  the  male. 
They  frequent  the  Orange  Palmetto,  and  other  trees  in  Georgia.  When 
taken,  they  discharge  a  milky  fluid,  from  two  pores  of  the  thorax,  having  a 
strong  odor,  hke  that  of  the  Gnaphaleum. 

In>ects  of  the  fourth  group  are  by  far  the  most  nnmerous  and  most  de- 
structive. Achetae,  or  Crickets,  the  Gryliidse,  or  Grass-hoppers,  and  the 
Locu;it-a^la3  or  Locusts,  belong  to  it 

Achetse,  or  Crickets  are  nocturnal  insecits,  generally  keeping  themselves  in 
concealment  by  day,  though  some  species  are  found  by  the  way-side  and  in 

Sths  at  all  hours.  They  often  burrow  under  loose  stones  or  clods  of  earth. 
lese  are  mole  crickets.  They  are  about  an  inch  and  a  quarter  in  length,  of 
a  light  bay  or  fawn  color,  and  are  covered  with  a  velvetrtike  down.  Their 
wing  covers  are  not  half  the  length  of  the  abdomen.  The  wings  are  short, 
the  fore-leg:*  are  contrived  for  digging,  the  shanks  broad,  flat,  and  three-sided, 
lower  side  divided  by  dee^  notches  into  four  finger-like  projections,  resera- 
bliDg  the  band  of  a  mole,  and  hence  this  is  called  the  Gryliotalpa  or  Mole- 
erieket  Gryllus  being  the  ancient  name  for  the  cricket,  and  talpa  that  of 
the  mole. 

This  cricket,  acheta  gjryllotalpa^  infests  gardens  and  meadows,  and  by  bur- 
rowing among  the  roots  of  grass,  grains,  and  other  vegetable  growths  and 
dotting  them  off,  does  much  injury. 

Our  common  species  has  short  wings,  and  hence  is  called  Brevi-pennis,  in 
distinction  from  the  European,  which  has  long  wings. 

Crickets  deposit  their  eggs  in  large  numbers,  in  the  {ground,  during  the 
fall,  and  these  are  hatched  in  the  following  smnmer.  Many  of  the  insects 
die  in  the  winter,  but  others  shelter  themselves  under  stones  and  in  holes. 
The  mole-cricket  changes  its  abode  accordinij  to  circumstances.  In  doing 
this,  it  does  not  usually  come  out  at  the  surface  of  the  earth,  but  creeps,  like 
the  mole,  through  passages  which  it  has  dug  for  itself  underground. 

The  *'singinji**  or  •*  chirping"  of  the  cricket  is  produced  by  the  males  only, 
and  is  the  result  of  rubbing  their  wing-covers  together. 

The  following  mode  of  destroying  this  insect  is  given  by  Kollar.  "In 
the  month  of  September,  let  three  or  four  pits  be  dug,  each  two  or  three  feet 
deep,  and  a  foot  wide,  on  a  flat  surface  of  about  six  hundred  square  yards. 
These  pits  are  to  be  filled  with  horse  dung  and  covered  with  earth.  After 
the  first  frost,  alt  the  mole-crickets  of  the  neighborhood  will  collect  there  to 
ihelter  themselves  from  the  cold,  where  they  may  be  destroyed  in  heaps." 

The  GRYLLADiE,  or  •*  Grasshopper"  family  are  well  known,  and  in  some 
seasons  of  the  ye-ir  are  very  abundant.  But  in  our  country,  hitherto,  they 
bave  not  been  particularly  destructive.    Such  however  is  not  the  case  with 
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other  regions.  The  migratory  locust  belongs  to  this  genas,  and  the  terrible 
desolation  produced  by  this  insect  is  well  known.  In  Africa,  they  appear 
in  legions,  and  the  devastation  they  commit  is  terrible.  In  a  few  short 
hours  they  devour  every  green  thing  over  large  tracts  of  territory.  So  denae 
are  the  masses  in  which  they  move,  that  they  resemble  a  thunder-cloud. 
They  have  appeared  in  various  parts  of  Europe,  from  Tartary,  and  have 
even  found  their  way  into  England.  In  1813,  the  French  Qi>vemment 
issued  decrees,  offering  premiums  for  the  insects  or  their  ^^  with  a  view 
of  destroying  their  iarvse.  The  plague,  so  frequent  in  the  East,  has  been 
ascribed  to  the  decaying  of  these  swarms  of  locusts.  It  is  supposed  to 
be  the  G.  migratorious  which  constituted  one  of  the  plagues  of  Egypt.  Thej 
are  somtstimes  used  as  food,  and  in  the  East  are  constantly  offered  for 
sale.  Trave-ers  have  assured  us  that  they  form  an  agreeable  diet,  having 
the  taste  of  cray-fi^h.  The  Arabs  preserve  them  in  a  dry  state.  They 
are  described  in  the  New  Testament,  as  havinsf  served  f»  the  food  of 
Sl  John  the  Baptist  They  are  about  two  inches  and  a  half  in  length.  Their 
head  and  neck  are  green,  body  brownish,  upper  wings  brown,  melting 
into  greenish,  and  with  darker  quadrangular  spots.  The  under  wings  are 
tran««parent,  and  greenish  towards  the  body.  The  blue  upper  jaws  are  fur- 
nished with  sharp  teeth.    (Eollar.) 

Oryllui  formosm.  The  body  is  pale  green,  antennaa  yellowish,  thorax 
armed  with  numerous  small  denticles,  above  compressed,  v&ry  much  elevated 
into  a  regularly  bow-shaped  keel.  Keel  with  two  yellow  radii,  and  yellow 
anterior  and  posterior  edges.  The  Hemelytre  or  wing-covers,  with  about 
si^  large  brown  spots,  with  pale  wing-cells.  It  is  a  very  beautiful 
species.     Major  Long  found  this  insect  on  the  Arkansas  River. 

Gryllus  hirtipes  is  another  species,  very  curious,  but  rare,  occurring  with 
the  preceding.     Its  specific  name  is  descriptive  of  its  hairy  feet. 

The  species  of  grasshoppers  and  locusts  are  too  numerous  for  detailed  de- 
description.  Dr.  Harris  describes  nearly  thirty  species.  They  are  not  o^ten 
seen  in  so  large  numbers  as  to  be  very  destructive  to  crops,  though  such  an 
event  has  occurred  in  our  own  country,  and  during  the  present  season  the 
country  around  the  Great  Salt  Lake  has  been  utterly  laid  waste  by  tbem. 
Whether  this  is  the  true  Mtgratorius  we  cannot  judge,  not  having  seen  a 
description  of  the  insect,  but  it  probably  is  so. 

As  to  the  mode  of  destroying  tbem,  it  is  obvious  that  when  tbey  appear 
in  such  immense  masses,  their  actual  destruction  is  out  of  the  question.  Their 
numbers  may  be  diminished  by  drawing  a  piece  of  cloth  held  obliquely  over 
the  ground  by  four  persons,  the  lower  edge  sweeping  the  surface.  Thus  they 
are  collected  in  a  sort  of  win  row,  and  by  a  proper  management  of  the  sheets 
th«y  may  be  secured  in  a  heap,  and  poured  into  bags.  They  should  then 
be  immereed  in  boiling  water,  and  afterwards  given  to  the  hogs.  The  even- 
ing is  the  proper  time  for  this  service.  Such  means  have  proved  benefidal. 
Severn!  bushels  of  insects  have  been  collt-cted  in  a  single  evening. 

In  France,  in  1825,  six  thousand,  two  hundred  francs  were  paid,  at  Mar- 
seillesi,  in  premiums,  a  franc  being  given  for  a  kilogramme,  about  two  and  a 
half  lbs.,  or  a  quarter  of  a  franc  for  the  same  weight  of  eggs. 

When  meadows  are  in  danger  of  being  materially  injured  by  grsiss-hop- 
pers,  the  grass  should  be  cut  early,  by  which  means  a  larger  part  of  the 
growth  is  preserved,  and  many  of  the  young  grass-hoppers,  being  thus' de- 
prived of  their  food,  will  perish. 

Domestic  fowls,  aiid  some  species  of  birds,  devour  great  numbers  of  crickets 
and  grass-hoppers.    Turkeys  will  fatten  upon  them,  when  they  are  numerous. 

T  he  order  HBHiprxmA^  exceedingly  prolific  and  destructive,  is  next  in  order. 
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F«x  n»  PLoiraH,  tbi  loov»  mo  tri  amtil. 
SEVENTEBN-TBAR    LOCUST. 

Mr.  Editor: — ^In  Vol.  8,  No.  1  of  your  raluable  publication,  the  Natural 
Historj  of  the  Seventeen  Year .  Locust  is  given. 

Ab<Hit  the  year  1820,  the  said  locust  made  its  appearance  in  myriads  in  E. 
Feliciana  Parish,  La.  They  have  been  found  in  that  Parish  four  feet  beneath 
the  aurfaoe  of  the  earth,  in  the  chrysalis  state,  whence  thev  make  their  way 
to  the  surface,  in  what  length  of  time  is  unknown.  But  when  the  period  of 
changing  to  a  superior  state  of  existence  arrives,  they  simhltaneously  appear 
above  ground,  leaving  a  perfectly  round  hole  nearly  vertical,  10  or  12  inches 
deep.  The  insect  in  the  chrysalis  state  is  encased  in  a  semi-transparent  sub- 
stance that  might  be  compared  to  horn  of  the  same  thickness.  Tbey  have 
strong  necks  and  fore-legs,  and,  as  their  eyes  are  shelled  over,  are  not  afraid  of 
dirt,  but  like  the  mole  can  press  the  earth  aside  and  force  themselves  through. 

These  insects  contrive  to  get  above  ground  during  the  night,  and,  though 
their  pace  is  slow,  find  some  post,  tree  or  stump  on  which  they  ascend,  and 
before  morning  leave  the  homely  dress  they  brought  with  them  from  the  in- 
terior, sticking  to  whatever  gave  them  support,  but  with  a  terrible  rent  in 
the  back.  When  they  first  assume  their  superior  state  of  existence  they  are 
Bterally  ^  sofl-shells,''  but  a  few  minutes  of  good  sunshine  invigorates  them, 
their  shells  become  "hard,"  and  they  are  able  to  soar  aloft  and  become 
harmonious. 

In  or  about  the  year  1820,  those  locusts  were  so  numerous  in  E.  Feliciana 
Pariah  that  it  was  useless  to  listen  for  a  bell. 

The  males  alone  are  musical ;  the  music  is  played'  on  two  little  shell  or 
glass-like  balls  about  the  size  of  a  duck-shot,  under  the  wings,  by  a  tremor 
of  the  wings  acting  on  said  balls. 

The  females  are  peculiar.  They  are  furnished  under  the  extremity  of  the 
body  with  two  reddish-brown  sword-shaped  instruments,  the  curve  turned 
upward.  With  this  double  instrument,  they  perforate  the  under-side  of 
twigs  about  half  the  size  of  a  man^s  little  finger,  making  holes  with  each 
iword  at  a  time — the  sword,  being  slightly  separated,  and  the  holes  slanting 
to  about  45  degrees  backward  from  the  insect,  from  the  perpendicular  of  the 
twig.  These  holes  were  filled  with  eggs  resembling  fly-blows,  ^we  or  six  to 
the  hole.  The  twigs  operated  on  had  from  three  to  seven,  generally,  of 
these  perforations,  lengthwise  of  the  limb,  and  about  an  eighth  of  an  inch  apart. 
The  eggs,  after  looking  plump  and  remaining  about  four  weeks,  hatched  out, 
nobody  knew  when,  and  disappeared  in  the  ground  as  was  presumed. 

In  1831  the  locusts  reappeared  inE.  Feliciana  to  a  small  extent  I  should 
probably  not  have  recollected  the  circumstance  but  that  the  publisher  of  the 
Tillage  paper  predicted  great  ravages  from  them,  mistaking  them  for  one  of 
the  plagues  of  Egypt. 

The  W  on  the  back  mentioned,  was  in  the  locality  where  I  saw  them,  on 
each  wing.  From  that  circumstance  the  old  ladies  in  the  country  predicted 
war. 

It  is  a  great  mistake  to  presume  that  the  locust  of  our  country  ever  cuts 
off  the  limb  of  a  tree  ;  they  have  no  mandible.  If  they  derive  any  sustenance 
from  vegetation  it  is  by  suction  with  the  slender  bill  they  have.  Some  twigs 
die  from  the  perforations  made  for  depositing  eggs. 
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The  insect  that  circles  or  cuts  off  twigs  is  a  species  of  beetle,  and  probablj 
eats  into  twigs  for  food.  It  is  the  progenitor  of  tbe  Fiat-Head  or  SHwyer— 4 
irood  bait  in  fishing  for  perch,  and  extremely  destructiTe  to  pine  timber. 

W.  M.  D. 


POft  fn  PLOUCB,  THI  LOOM,  AHO  THS  AllTXL. 

FOREST  TREES  OF  NICHOLS,  TIOGA.  CO,  N.  Y.,  AND  THEIR  USE. 

Fagu9  Fertuginea^  Beech, — ^The  Beech  is  a  very  common  tree  in  this  vi- 
cinity, and  is  seldom  found  on  high  land  unless  associated  with  coramoa 
hemlock;  tree  is  from  50  to  60  feet  high,  and  from  15  to  20  inches  in  di- 
ameter, seldom  two  feet;  bark,  dark  gray  and  smooth,  about  f  of  an  ioch 
thick ;  wood,  of  a  yellowish  white  color.  6omeiimes  large  trees  with  a  red 
heart,  6  or  8  inches  in  diameter ;  wo(xl,  smooth  grain,  and  very  hard  when 
seasoned  ;  when  green,  of  uncommon  weight.  A  log  put  into  water  instantly 
ainks.  Leaves;  elliptical-ovate, acuminate, conspicuously  toothed,  with  15  or 
16  ribs  on  each  side  of  the  leaves,  and  a  notch  or  tooth  at  each  rib.  Leaves 
from  2  to  5  inches  long,  and  1^  to  2}  inches  wide,  on  short  stems;  flowers 
appearing  about  the  middle  of  May  in  clusters,  appearing  like  a  small  round 
ball  of  fringe  of  a  reddish  green  color.  Nuts  in  a  roundish  shuck,  dividing 
into  four  parts,  and  covered  with  soft  prickly  nut;  two  togHher,  and  nearly 
three  square,  or  the  shape  of  a  grain  of  buckwheat,  about  {  of  an  inch  long, 
ripe  about  the  middle  of  October.  Nuts  this  year  in  great  abundance,  gen- 
erally abundant  every  other  year.  The  wood  of  the  beech  is  used  very 
extensively  for  fuel  and  plane  stocks,  and  seldom  for  any  other  use  in  this 
vicinity;  wood,  generally  strait  grained,  and  works  into  fuel  very  easily. 
The  trees  are  frequently  hollow  at  the  butt.  The  ash  of  the  beech  like  the 
differant  maples  is  deficient  in  alkali,  and  the  wood  soon  decomposes  if  left 
exposed  to  the  weather.  Trees  cut  in  the  latter  part  of  winter  begin  to  decay 
in  the  fall,  especially  small  trees.  Tbe  stumps  from  small  trees  sprout  freely 
for  a  few  years,  when  tbey  die,  and  the  stump  is  soon  out  of  the  ground. 

The  beech-nut  furnishes  a  large  amount  of  food  for  hogs.  Farmers  hogi 
frequently  live  the  winter  through  on  the  nuts,  aud  oecome  very  fat  They 
are  also  gathered  for  household  use,  being  excellent  for  eating.  It  is  thought 
by  some  that  there  are  two  varieties  of  tbe  beech,  but  I  have  never  been  able 
to  discover  this.  Large  trees  have  frequently  a  red  heart,  which  small  trees 
seldom  have. 

Carpinas  Americana, — Hornbeam,  Water  Beech. — ^No.2. — ^The  Water 
Beech,  as  it  is  called  in  this  vicinity,  is  seldom  found  except  in  the  vicinity 
of  streams,  and  rarely  on  hills,  unless  on  wet  land  wiih  hemlock.  Tree  from 
15  to  25  feet  high,  seldom  over  20  feet,  and  generally  7  or  8  inches  in  diam- 
eter;  a  few  in  this  vicinity  are  12  or  14  inches;  generally  in  open  woods,  low 
and  branching  like  an  apple  tree.  Trees  often  grow  with  two  main  branches ; 
trunk  of  the  tree  very  uneven,  being  full  of  grooves  and  ridges,  and  frequent- 
ly for  a  space  of  several  inches  nearly  flat.  The  bark  is  nearly  smooth,  and 
generally  is  covered  with  two  or  three  varieties  of  moss.  The  bark  is  of  a 
dark  color.  The  leaves  are  from  2  to  5  inches  long,  and  from  1  to  2 
inches  wide,  with  12  or  14  ribs  on  a  side,  and  generally  three  notches  be- 
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tween  each  rib.  The  leaves  often  termiDate  ia  a  sharp  point.  Stem  of  leaves 
|-  inch  long;  flowers  in  April.  Fruit,  a  nut  on  long  stems,  in  pairs  ;  at  the 
base  of  the  involucral  scale,  nuts  flattisli  round,  half  of  the  size  of  a  grain  of 
wheat,  sharp  pointed,  ripe  early  in  October.  Wood  heavy,  close  grained  and 
ezoellent  fire-wood,  also  good  for  levers,  being  very  stiff. 

Nichols,  September  10,  1855.  R  Howkll. 


THE  LARCH  FOR  TIMBER. 


Howrrr,  in  his  Rural  Life  in  England,  gives  the  following  valuable  sug- 
geaUons : 

^  Larch  will  supply  ship-timber  at  a  great  height  above  the  region  of  the 
oak ;  and  while  a  seventy-four  gun  ship  will  require  the  oak  timber  of 
seventy-five  acres,  it  wilt  not  require  more  than  the  timber  of  ten  acres  of 
larch ;  the  trees,  in  both  cases,  being  sixty-eight  years  old.  The  larch  at 
Dankeid,  grows  at  the  height  of  1,300  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea  ;  the 
aprace  at  1,200 ;  the  Scotch  pine  at  700  ;  and  deciduous  trees  are  not  higher 
than  500.  The  larch,  in  comparison  with  the  Scotch  pine,  is  fouod  to  produce 
three  and  three-quarter  times  more  timber,  and  that  timber  of  seven  times 
mora  value.  The  larch,  also  being  a  deciduous  tree,  instead  of  injuring  the 
pasture  under  it,  improves  it.  The  late  Duke  of  Athol,  John  tbe  Second, 
planini  in  the  last  year  of  his  life,  6,500  Scotch  acres  of  mountain  ground 
solely  with  the  larch,  which  in  the  course  of  seventy-two  years  from  the 
time  of  planting  will  be  a  forest  of  timber  fit  for  the  building  of  the  largest 
dasa  of  ships  in  her  majesty's  navy.  I^  will  have  been  thinned  out  to  about 
ioftty  trees  per  acre.  Each  tree  will  contain  at  least  fifty  cubic  feet,  or  one 
load  of  timber,  which,  at  the  low  price  of  one  shilling  the  cubic  foot,  only 
one-half  of  its  present  value,  will  give  <3S1,000  per  acre,  or  in  all,  a  sum  of 
£6,500,000  sterling.  Besides  this,  there  will  have  been  a  return  of  £Y  per 
acre  from  the  thinnings,  after  deducting  all  expense  of  thinning,  and  the 
original  outlay  of  planting.  Further  still,  the  land  on  which  the  larch  is 
planted,  is  not  worih  above  ninepence  or  one  shilling  per  acre.  After  the 
thinnings  of  the  last  thirty  years,  the  larch  will  make  it  worth  at  least  ten 
•hillings  per  acre  by  the  improvement  of  the  pasturage,  on  which  cattle  can 
be  kept  summer  and  winter.^' 


Manovactcthe  or  Needles. — In  the  manufacture  of  needles,  the  harden- 
ing process  is  efifected  by  beating  them  in  batches  in  a  furnace,  and  when  red 
hot  throwing  them  into  a  pan  of  cold  water.  After  thi.s,  they  are  tempered 
by  rolling  them  forward  and  backwards  on  a  hot  metal  plate.  Then  comes 
the  polishing.  On  a  very  coarse  cloth  needles  are  spread  to  the  number  of 
Ibrty  or  fifty  thousand;  emery  dust  is  strewed  over  them^ oil  is  sprinkled, 
soft  soap  daubed  upon  the  cloth,  and  the  cloth  is  then  rolled  hard  up  and 
thrown  into  a  wash  pot  to  roll  to  and  fro  for  some  hours,  when  they  are 
rinsed  in  hot  water,  rubbed  in  sawdust,  and  look  as  bright  as  can  be. 
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EXTENSIVE  LUMBER  BUSINESS. 

Thx  Three  Rivers  (Canada)  Inquirer  gives  a  very  interesting  account  of 
the  vast  business  operations  of  Norcross,  Philips  &  Co.,  and  illustrates  the 
almost  inestimable  advantages  vrhich  a  community  may  derive  from  the 
judicious  enterprise  of  a  single  individual  or  firm. 

On  Thursday  evening,  the  Hon.  Mr.  Drummond,  Attorney- General,  visited 
the  extensive  establishment  owned  here  by  Norcross,  Phillips  A  Co.;  min- 
utely inspected  the  entire,  and  expressed  his  admiration  of  the  economical 
distribution  of  the  Motive  Power,  and  of  the  excellent  and  suitable  arrauge- 
ments  of  the  establishment 

Though  the  Saw-Mills  under  notice  are  only  in  the  second  season  of  their 
operations,  they  give  employment  to  about  three  hundred  persons,  who  re- 
ceive liberal  wages  and  permanent  work.  Had  we  not  this  resource  in  the 
immediate  vicinity,  in  these  extremely  dull  times,  the  laborers  and  some  of 
the  mechanics  of  the  town  would  have  suffered  severely  from  the  stagnation 
of  business,  and  the  high  price  of  produce.  Three  hundred  men,  if  married, 
represent  a  population  of  1500 ;  it  therefore  must  be  regarded  as  no  small 
benefit  to  this  class  of  our  population,  that  so  many  are  presented  with  the 
means  of  securing  a  comfortable  support. 

We  cannot  pretend  to  give  an  accurate  account  to  our  readers  of  the  full 
benefit  that  our  people  derive  from  this  establishment,  but  they  may  form  an 
Approximate  opinion,  when  they  are  informed  that  upwards  of  one  hundred 
thousand  pounds  are  invested  by  the  time  the  lumber  reaches  a  market,  thus 
including  in  the  wide  sweep  of  its  benefits  all  classes,  from  the  steamboat 
proprietor  to  the  day-laborer.  The  proprietors  reasonably  calculate  on  send- 
ing  this  season  fifteen  millions  of  feet  to  the  American  market,  and  that  this 
calculation  is  based  on  moderate  data,  may  be  presumed  from  the  fact  that, 
with  four  double  gangs  of  saws,  seven  hundred  and  seven  thousand  feet  of 
lumber  were  sawed  in  one  week,  and  in  eleven  hours  on  Saturday  last,  73,000 
feet  were  cut  Shingles  and  clapboards  are  extensively  manufactured  ;  about 
ten  thousand  daily  of  the  former,  and  four  thousand  of  the  latter.  Window 
sashes  and  door  frames,  etc.,  will  also  be  manufactured. 

In 'addition  to  all  this,  a  large  machine  house  is  erected,  and  executes 
steamboat  and  other  machinery.  The  firm  intend  to  commence  the  manu- 
facture of  sugar  shocks  for  the  West  Indian  market,  as  some  of  their  limits 
abound  in  timber  well  suited  for  this  branch  (>f  trade.  One  pervading  rule 
of  economy  and  regularity  pervades  the  entire  establishment.  Even  the 
saw-dust  and  refuse  odds  and  ends  of  sticks  are  shovelled  into  the  furnaces, 
and  are  found  more  than  sufficient  for  fuel,  and  from  an  accurate  calculation 
made  by  pne  of  the  partners,  we  were  convinced  that  a  steam-mill  at  the 
mouth  of  the  St.  Maurice  could  be  worked  as  cheaply  as  a  mill  with  water- 
power  20  or  30  miles  higher  up. 

The  great  obstacle  to  lumbering  operations  hitherto,  has  been  the  exces- 
sive cost  of  the  transit  of  provisions  and  cattle,  100  or  160  miles  up  the  river. 
This  difficulty,  entailing  enormous  expense,  and  prodigious  waste  of  time, 
was  promptly  perceived  by  Messrs.  Norcross  &  Pliilips,  and  to  obviate  it, 
they  constructed  a  steamer,  and  had  it  launched.  This  boat  is  of  100  horse 
power,  120  feet  in  length  and  20  feet  wide,  and  now  navigates  70  miles  of 
the  St.  Maurice,  above  the  Piles. 
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rOB  Tai  FLOUaB,  THB  loom,  AKD  TBB  IMVIL 

AGEIOULTURE,  iro.,  OF  INDIANA  COUNTY,  PA. 

[Ths  following  interestiog  communication  is  received  frota  a  friend  at  a 
point  Dear  West  Branch,  about  ten  miles  from  the  head  of  the  Susqnehan- 
nab,  called  Cherry  Tree.] 

This  place  is  so  called  from  the  fact,  that  when  William  Penn  made  one 
of  his  purchases  of  the  Indians,  (the  place  of  contract  was  down  the  river 
about  Curwinville  or  Oldtown,)  it  was  agreed  that  the  purchase  line  should 
cross  the  river  as  high  up  as  two  Indians  could  row  a  canoe  with  two  white 
men  as  companions.  They  set  out,  and  having  rowed  as  far  as  they  could 
well  do,  they  drew  to  shore,  and  at  the  place  of  landing  was  a  large  wild 
cherry  tree  standing,  to  which  they  tied  their  canoe.  At  the  point  where 
this  tree  stood,  the  southern  line  of  the  purchase  crossed  the  river  from  east 
to  west.  This  line  is  the  dividing  li^e  bet  wen  Clearfield  and  Cambria 
0  ^nnties,  and  cuts  Indiana  County  on  the  dividing  line  between  the  townships 
'  of  Montgomery  and  Grreen.  HenCe,  the  Cherry  Tree  is  the  point  at  which 
the  purchase  line,  and  the  line  which  separates  Indiana  County  on  the  west, 
from  Clearfield  and  Cambria  counties  on  the  east,  cut  each  other  at  right 
angles.  Hence,  also,  the  Cherry  Tree  is  a  point  at  which  t^  counties  and 
four  townships  corner.  From  the  above  you  will  see  why  this  region  is 
called  the  Cherry  Tree.  This  region  is  also  called  the  Pine  region,  from 
the  fact  that  White  Pine  is  very  abundant  all  along  the  river  on  both  sides 
for  several  miles  back  In  the  country.  It  is  also  called  the  Lumber  region, 
from  the  ^t  that  vast  quantities  of  pinelumW,  in  the  forms  of  hewn-timbei^ 
spars,  and  boards,  are  run  down  the  river  in  rafts  in  the  spring  and  summer 
daring  high  water,  or  when,  as  they  say  here,  there  is  a'flood.  This  lumber 
is  sold  mostly  at  Marietta,  below  Harrisburg,  to  lumber  merchants  from  New- 
York  and  Baltimore,  and  other  places,  whither  it  is  taken  by  them  for  dis- 
posal. The  lumbering  season  here  is,  for  the  most  part,  a  very  busy,  labor!- 
OBSy  and  hazardous  one.  Sometimes  it  is  very  remunerative,  as  it  was  last 
spring  a  year  ago.    And  sometimes,  as  last  spring,  it  is  a  losing  business. 

As  for  agriculture  in  this  region,  owing  to  the  heavy  growth  of  pine, 
and  the  recent  date  of  the  beginning  of  operations  here,  not  much  has  been 
or  could  well  be  done  in  that  line.  The  people  have  been  most  dependent 
on  buving  their  provisions,  both  for  man  and  beast,  abroad ;  that  is,  out  of 
the  Pines,  in  the  older  settlements  tiil  the  last  two  or  three  years.  The 
timber  is  now  getting  so  reduced,  that  the  people  are  beginning  to  prepare 
the  ground,  divested  of  its  native  products,  for  the  plough  and  the  seed. 
For  Uie  last  three  years  or  so,  the  face  of  the  pe<^le  has  been  setting  strongly 
towards  raiding  their  own  bread  and  meat.  Last  year  especially,  tbe.clearmg 
§drer  run  high  and  Btrong,'as  if  emulating  the  fever  (drought)  of  the  outer 
world.  The  last  season  was  the  most  favorable  for  clearing  of  any  ^ever 
known  here,  and  every  man  seemed  to  put  his  best  foot  ahead  to  see  how 
mach  he  could  clear.  And  the  very  legitimate  consequence  was,  that  a  very 
large  breadth  of  new  ground  was  sown  to  wheat  last  fall,  that  is,  for  this 
region,  and  the  winter  and  summer  were  both  favorable  to  its  growth,  tiil 
the  harvest.  But  during  the  time  of  harvest  there  was  so  much  rain,  that 
Che  crop  was  considerably  injured,  and  yet  wheat  has  fallen  in  price  since 
hanrest  from  two  and  a  half  dollars  to  one  dollar  and  even  leas  in  some 
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Oats  were,  perhaps,  never  better  or  more  abundant  here  than  thia 
season.  Owing  to  wet  weather,  considerable  difficulty  was  experienced  in 
harvesting  the  oat  crop  as  well  as  the  wheat  Oats  have  fallen  in  price  from 
about  a  dollar  down  to  about  twenty  cents,  and  some  are  expecting  that  thej 
will  be  down  to  twelve  and  a  half  cents  before  spring. 

The  Bye  crop  was  also  good,  and  the  price,  insteiul  of  two  dollars,  as  last 
spring,  is  slow  at  fifty  cents. 

The  Corn  crop  looks  very  promising  now,  and  more  acres  were  planted 
this  season  than  perhaps  were  ever  planted  before  in  one  season  in  these 
parts.  If  the  corn  comes  to  maturity,  there  will  probably  be  a  fall  in  its 
price  from  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents  to  I  cannot  tell  what  figare.  The  fore- 
part of  the  season  was  very  unfavorable  for  com,  so  much  so  that  it  had 
made  but  little  headway  by  the  first  of  July.  Hence  it  is  late  in  ripening. 
We  have  had  no  frost  yet,  except  a  harmless  white  one  on  the  morning  of 
the  19th  of  August. 

The  Hay  crop  was  very  good,  all  things  considered.  There  was  a  dry 
spell  about  the  last  of  May  that  threatened  the  hay  crop  somewhat,  but  at 
the  time  of  cutting  it  was  v§ty  good.  But  the  rains  were  so  frequent  and 
abundant  during  and  after  haying,  that  much  was  spoiled.  In  face,  there  is 
but  little  good,  bright,  sweet  hay  about  these  regions. 

The  Buckwheat  crop  now  promises  an  abundant  yield  if  no  ill  betides  it, 
and,  for  these  parts,  a  large  breadth  was  sown.  The  starvation  prices  of  the 
last  year  or  so  up  to  harvest,  has  had  the  effect  of  urging  every  man  to  raise 
all  he  possibly  could  of  any  and  everything  eatable  for  man  or  beast.  So 
great  was  the  scarcity,  and  so  great  the  demand  for  seed  buckwheat,  as  I  have 
been  informed,  that  it  was  sold  at  seven  and  even  nine  dollars  a  bushel.  Bat 
if  tbe  crop  comes  in  as  abundantly  as  it  now  gives  promise  of  doing,  it  will 
probably  be  humbled  in  price,  like  all  its  neighbors,  to  a  low  figure. 

The  Potato  crop  had,  all  along  through  the  season,  threatened  to  a  be 
very  abundant  and  healthy  one,  but,  alas,  during  the  last  two  weeks^it  baa 
sadly  changed  its  tune,  and  cries  rat!  rati  rat!  so  that,  I  think,  the  people 
instead  of  turning  up  iheir  saucy  noses  in  view  of  their  abundance,  will  be 
very  apt  to  turn  them  up  at  another  smell  before  winter  or  spring.  Pros- 
perity makes  some  people  very  saucy  and  thankless.  Like  Jeshurun,  if  there 
is  but  even  a  prospect  of  waxing  fat^  they  will  begin  to  kick.  They  can't 
wait  till  they  are  fat  This  has  been,  in  truth,  a  very  wet  season — as  wet  as 
last  season  was  dry.  Th^  rains  have  been  not  only  frequent,  but  powerful, 
as  though  the  very  doors  and  windows  of  the  clouds  had  burst  open,aod  the 
winds  were  in  keeping  with  the  rains.  It  has  been  no  uncommon  thing  to 
go  out  after  the  storm  was  passed  an'd  see  the  roads  and  fields  all  gullied 
out,  and  the  corn  and  potatoes,  etc.,  etc,  lying  exposed  in  all  directions.  Oa 
the  whole,  I  think,  that  the  practice  of  agriculture  has  been  greatly  on  the 
increase  here  during  the  last  three  years,  and  bids  fair  for  the  future.  I  could 
wish  I  were  able  to  say  as  much  for  the  science.  Most  of  them  would  think 
that  the  price  of  agricultural  books  and  papers,  and  the  time  spent  in  read- 
ing  them,  as.  bad,  if  not  worse,  than  thrown  away.  But  the  world  moves, 
and  thank  God,  (the  great  and  the  good,)  the  science  as  well  as  the  practice 
of  agriculture  pro^re9^9,  and  will  progress,  till  righteousnessy  and  peace^  and 
trutfiy  shall  reign  throughout  all  the  earth.  ^  Till  every  man  shall  sit  under 
his  own  vine  and  fig  tree.*'  *^  Till  the  nations  shall  beat  their  swords  into 
ploughshares  and  their  spears  into  pruning  hooks."  Glorious  day  that  com- 
pared with  this.  God  speed  the  cause  of  agricultural  science  and  practice 
until  the  wilderness  and  solitary  places  shall  be  made  glad,  and  the  barren 
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waste  shall  become  9k  fruitful  fields  and  the  earih  shall  yield  her  strength, 
and  the  family  of  man  shall  become  one  great^  j)eacefal, prosperous ,  and  happy 
brotherhood. 

A  County  Agricultural  Society  for  Indiana  County  was  formed  last  Maroh 
in  Indiana  town,  which  is  trying  to  do  something  for  the  noble  cause.  It  is 
to  hold  its  first  annual  Fair  about  the  middle  of  next  month,  (October.) 

Praying  the  btessing  of  God  Most  High  to  rest  upon  you  and  the  noble 
cause  of  agricultural  science  and  practice  in  the  world,  I  remain, 

^  Yours  truly,  D.  M, 


roE  TBI  runraa,  tsi  look,  abb  ths  jjivil. 
NOTES    FROM    THE    FAR-WEST. 

Mr.  Editor  : — ^Your  valuable  periodical,  which  punctually  reachw  us  in 
these  almost  outskirts  of  creation,  is  perused  with  great  interest,  and  aa  here- 
tofore I  have  occasionally  supplied  a  few  of  its  pages  with  observations  upon 
this  part  of  the  country,  I  resume  my  pen,  and  offer  other  gleanings,  not,  I 
think,  uninteresting  to  the  lovers  of  Agriculture. 

Our  harvest  is  now  rapidly  proceeding,  and  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  grain 
is  secured  in  stacks,  and  in  another  week  the  oats  and  barley  will  Also  be 
saved.  The  yield  is  abundant,  and  the  quality  excellent ;  perhaps  not  so  much 
bulk  in  straw  as  last  year,  The  weather  also  around  this  region  of  country, 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  days',  has  been  all  that  could  be  desired.  Reap- 
ing machines  are  heard  by  the  traveler  as  he  passes  along  the  road,  and 
every  hand  that  can  be  got  is  eagerly  pressed  into  service. 

Wages  with  us  are  not  quite  so  exorbitant  ds  last  year,  nor  are  hands  quite 
so  scarce. .  No  grain  this  year,  I  believe,  will  suffer  or  be  lost  for  want  of  help, 
as  was  then  the  case. 

The  crop  of  corn  promises  exceedingly  good  ;  the  stalks,  owing  to  the  timely 
showers,  are  strong,  and  the  ears  are  putting  themselves  out  in  a  remarkably 
fine  manner.  The  long  drought  in  the  spring  made  the  farmer  very  anxious 
about  this  crop  ;  many  replanted,  but  eventually  rain  came,  and  all  was  recti- 
fied. This  article  has.  strangely  risen  in  price  since  my  short  residt^nce  here ; 
from  25  cents  to  65,  on  the  cob,  per  bushel.      , 

Hay  with  us  is  not  a  heavy  crop ;  but  enough,  and  what  has  been  preserved 
is  in  fifst-rate  order.  The  old  stock  of  hay  has  been  entirely  consum-^d,  and 
we  had  almost  a  panic  last  spring,  as  mvny  farmers  were  out  of  it  before  the 
grass  grew.  Gold  would  not  purchase  it,  although  it  had  risen  from  three  to 
ten  dollars  per  ton ;  but  we  were  much  more  highly  favored  than  many  other 
neighboring  parts  of  the  country. 

The  past  winter  was  extraordinary  for  the  quantity  of  snow.  The  oldest 
settler  says  he  remembered  but  one  such  before.  High  drifts  of  enow- banks, 
storms  of  the  same,  continuing  twenty-four  hours,  cold  piercing  winds,  etc, 
made  it  a  hard  winter  for  cattle,  and  but  few  got  through  without  some  loss. 
It  fell  more  heavily  upon  sheep  than  any  other  kind  of  stock.  Many  lost 
nearly  the  whole  of  their  lambs,  and,  owing  to  the  lateness  of  the  spring,  num- 
bers of  their  old  stock  died. 
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There  is  too  much  inatteDtion  and  careleBsaess  here  about  live  stock.  The 
oottotry  is  lai^  and  not  fenced,  and  many  roam  away  and  are  never  aou^t 
after.  Winter  provender  has  usually  been  abundant  and  cheap,  and  the  win- 
ters such  that  cattle  have  shifted  a  great  deal  for  themselves  upon  the  nu- 
merous stacks  of  straw  and  corn-stalks  which  have  been  left  standing  in  the 
open  prairies.  But  as  stock  and  provender  have  increased  in  value,  and  tiia 
waste  lands  become  enclosed,  more  attention  is  paid  to  this  branch  of  hus- 
bandry, particukrly  in  improvement  in  the  breeding  and  rearing  of  all  kinds 
of  cattle. 

The  dairy  here  is  perhaps  the  most  profitable  part  of  the  farm.  I  have 
seen  cov^s  yielding  from  the  udder  quantities  of  milk  quite  equal  to  anything 
I  have  known  in  the  East ;  but  here  they  dry  up  sooner,  as  the  prairie  grass 
does  not  grow  so  late,  nor  is  the  bottom  any  thing  like  the  thickness  which  we 
find  in  the  old  pastures  of  the  longer  cultivated  States.  A  friend  of  mine  has 
this  spring  introduced  a  fine  Durham  bull,  which  is  expected  to  take  the  pre- 
mium at  our  coming  annual  county  fair.  Coming  from  a  more  Southern 
dime,  it  will  be  needful  to  guard  it  against  the  rigors  of  our  severe  wintera ; 
and  I  have  my  doubts  whether  its  progeny  will  ever  be  so  fine  and  heavy  as 
in  a  warmer  temperature. 

^  Rock  County,  on  the  north-western  part  of  which  lies  my  landed  propertyi 
on  the  meandering  Catfish  streami  but  which  has  now  received  the  mote 
classical  name  of  Wyharraj  is  said  to  possess  a  soil  inferior  to  none  in  any  of 
these  Western  States.  Several  new  occupants  from  the  East  have  bought  with- 
in sight  almost  of  my  residence,  and  several  new  houses  are  going  up.  The 
breaking- plough,  with  its  team  of  from  four  to  eight  yokes  of  oxen,  is  turn- 
ing over  the  new  soil,  into  which  no  ploughman  has  ever  before  probed. 

Horses  with  us  maintain  an  extravagant  price ;  but  many  are  brought  from 
Ohio,  which  may  be  purchased  at  a  more  reasonable  rate.  One  bunded  and 
fifty  dollars  will  buy  a  good  horse,  and  not  much  less.  It  is  a  great  country 
for  raising  these  animals.  It  is  rare  to  meet  a  team  without  a  colt  and  some- 
times two,  jogging  beside  their  mothers.  They  are  put  to  work  too  early, 
and  then  sometimes  become  prematurely  old.  This  creature  here,  I  some- 
times think,  seems  doomed  to  mishaps.  A  neighbor  of  mine  found  his  only 
one  cast  and  dead  in  his  stable  the  other  morning.  His  almost  next  resident 
lost  one  by  its  slipping  upon  the  ice  and  breaking  its  leg ;  while  my  son's,  a 
luost  valuable  one,  a  few  days  since  was  struck  by  lightning  and  killed  in- 
stantaneoualy. 

Sparsely  as  at  present  this  part  of  the  country  is  settled,  there  has  yet  been 
a  fever  for  emigration,  and  numerous  families  have  left  this  vicinity  for  Iowa 
and  Minnesota.  Some  who  went  to  reconnoitre  have  returned,  fully  satbfied 
they  should  not  be  benefited  by  a  removal.  Most  have  gone  to  buy  Govern- 
ment land,  which  can  be  had  at  a  much  cheaper  rate  than  with  us,  where 
speculators  have  got  possession  of  the  greater  part  Lands  entirely  unim- 
proved have  this  season  been  sold  at  prices  from  seven  to  fifteen  dollars  per 
acre. 

These  new  States  have  a  fine  opening  for  the  rusing  of  fruit  and  ornamental 
trees.  I  have  a  young  apple  orchard  now  beginning  to>bear.  The  trees  are 
luxuriant  in  their  growth ;  and  I  intend  next  spring  to  head  them  down  con- 
siderably by  pruning.  My  peach  trees  two  wioiers  ago  were  nearly  killed  by 
the  severity  of  the  frost,  but  since  then  they  have  made  fresh  sheets,  and 
nothing  can  appear  more  healthy.  Some  young  vines  of  the  Isabella  aud  Ca- 
tawba kinds,  which  I  brought  from  the  East  two  years  ago,    have  this 
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season  a  few  bancbefi  of  grapes  upon  them,  and  the  bearers  are  extremelj 
Inzurianfc,  requiring  a  little  protection,  while  young,  during  the  winter. 

I  am  trying  to  prevail  upon  the  &rmer8  to  plant  ornamental  trees  around 
their  homesteads.  I  planted,  the  first  year  I  was  here,  seeds  of  the  Alanthus, 
IfOcaat,  Laburnum  and  Katalpa,  and  some  of  them  have  now  the  height  of  eight 
or  nine  feet,  with  which  next  spring  I  hope  to  ornament  my  dwelling  and 
the  land  contiguous  thereto.  Agbioola. 

I^EDOM,  Wis.,  Aug. 


VEED. ANTIQUE. 

Wb  have  more  than  once  referred  to  the  new  quarries  of  this  elegant  mar- 
ble, opened  in  Roxbury,  Vt  A  recent  number  of  the  Boston  Traveller^  de- 
scribing their  machinery,  highly  commends  the  rock  as  more  durable  than 
otber  marbles,  '*  resisting  the  action  of  acids,"  heat,  frost,  etc.* 

We  value  this  rock  as  one  of  great  importance  in  ornamental  architecture, 
gi%nng  us  a  material  that  is  easily  wrought,  and  "susceptible  of  a  beautiful 
polish.     But  the  writer  referred  to  runs  wild. 

What  is  Yerd- Antique  f  Any  elementary  treatise  on  Mineralogy  will  in- 
form the  reader  that  its  green  is  serpentiDe,  and  its  white,  lime  stone.  Ser- 
pentine, again,  is  composed  chiefly  of  magnesia,  with  more  or  less  of  si  lex, 
alumine,  oxides  of  Iron,  of  manganese,  etc.  It  is  the  proportion  of  these 
elements  which  .determines  the  color,  and  some  of  its  physical  qualities.  But 
the  list  of  its  component  parts  alone  is  enough  to  prove  the  unt^oundness  of 
the  pretence  that  it  is  not  affected  by  acids.  Magnesia,  its  principal  element, 
is  rc^y  at  any  moment  to  go  into  ^^  fusion,"  as  the  phrase  now  is,  with  any 
free  acid.  Toe  oxides  are  also  unable  to  resist  the  claims  of  an  acid.  We 
have  no  doubt  that  particular  specimens  may  be  selected,  in  small  fragments, 
that  would  bear  heat  or  frost,  or  other  ordinary  exposure,  quite  satisfactorily, 
and  other  fragments  yrill  exhibit  other  capabilities.  But  let  any  fragment, 
having  white  veins  (white  marble)  in  it,  be  tested  witb  an  acid,  or  let  other 
tpeciioens,  colored  with  the  oxide  of  iron  or  manganese,  be  exposed  to  the  fire. 
The  earthy  oxide  is  both  friable  and  pulverulent.  The  black  oxide  is  used 
with  common  salt  and  an  acid  to  produce  chlorine. 

It  certainly  forms  elegant  pillars,  columns,  pilasters,  etc.,  and  werhave  seen 
very  handsome  fire-pla^  formed)  this  rock.  But  we  ^tbink  it  decidedly 
bad  taste  to  mix  up  white  marble  with  this.  The  Capitol  at  Washington 
may  be  made  a  splendid  pile.  But  if  such  striking  contrasts,  such  medleys 
of  colors,  are  to  be  incorporated  into  it,  it  will  more  resemble  a  huge  baby 
house,  than  a  pure  and  dignified  specimen  of  civil  architecture.  No.  Leave 
auch  ornamentations  to  our  dashing  milliners,  and  to  those  by  whom  the 
merit  of  any  such  combination  is  measured  by  the  boldness  of  its  contrasts, 
or  by  its  variety  of  color. 

The  durability  of  a  building  stone  in  this  climate  cannot  be  measured  very 
2|ccurately  by  its  condition  in  the  antique  structures  of  Italy,  where  tbe  cH 
mate  is  so  unlike  ours,  and  the  condition  of  the  atmosphere  ia  not  only  so 
▼ariable  and  not  so  various. 

We  only  add  that  this  rock  is  n6t  a  true  marble.  Where  the  green  Is 
predominant  it  should    be  rather  called   serpentine,  and  thd   dnrability, 
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strength,  etc.,  of  the  rock  will  be  that  of  BerpentiDe  variou^lj  modified  by 
its  connection  with  the  different  coloring  minerals.  If  it  is  a  marble,  it  is,  of 
oourse,  a  catbonate  of  lime,  and  soluble  in  any  acids. 

We  regard  the  Verd-Antique  as  well  worthy  the  attention  of«our  archi- 
tects, and  for  their  information  we  cut  the  following  from  the  article  above 
referred  to : 

"  The  location  of  the  modern  Verd-Antique  is  on  the  summit  of  the  Green 
Mountain  range,  in  Roxbury,  Vt.,  in  a  narrow  valley  made  by  the  braoehes 
of  the  White  river  and  the  Dog  river,  the  former  running  south^'rly  into  the 
White  river  and  the  Connecticut,  and  the  latter  into  the  Winooski  and 
Lake  Champlain.  The  quarries  lie  on  the  westerly  side  of  this  valley,  where, 
full  of  richness  and  l^eauty,  as  they  are,  they  have  been  lying  dormant,  but 
in  full  view  of  settlers  and  even  explorers  for  years  and  ages.  The  marble, 
BO  far  as  it  has  been  discovered,  lies  in  a  line  running  nearly  north  and  south, 
a  distance  of  about  half  a  mile  immediately  contiguous  to  the  Vermont  Cen- 
tral Railroad — the  rails  passing,  indeed,  at  the  very  foot  of  tbe  quarries.  The 
quarries  located  and  now  owned  by  the  American  Verd- Antique  Marble 
Co.,  consist  of  six  or  eight  out-crops,  a  few  rods  distant  from  each  other, 
and  ranging  in  height  above  the  railroad  from  twenty  to  one  hundred  feet 
One  of  these  quarries  has  been  opened  and  worked  to  considerable  extent — 
sufficiently  to  test  the  quality  of  the  material,  and  to  indicate  an  exhaustless 
supply.  The  marble  is  found  to  improve  rather  than  otherwise,  as  the  quar- 
rying proceeds,  in  texture  and  beauty,  and  in  all  the  qualities,  which  render 
it  superior  to  other  marbles,  especially  in  strength.  It  is  ascertained  al»o,  to 
a  practical  certainty,  that  blocks  of  any  desirable  dimensions  can  be  got  out 
and  wrought  with  facility  into  all  the  various  forms  which  utility  and  orna- 
ment may  suggest 

"The  Company  have  contracted  with  the  Government  to  furnish  a  consid- 
erable quantity  of  this  magnificent  material  for  ornamental  portions  of  the 
new  Capitol  at  Washington.  They  are  now  engaged  in  fuitilling  this  con- 
tract, and  among  the  pieces  to  be  furnished  are  several  columns,  about  a 
foot  in  diameter  and  ten  feet  in  length,  some  of  which  were  being  sawed  at 
the  mill  on  the  occasion  of  our  visit  When  these  columns  are  finished  and 
raised  in  their  places,  the  American  Capitol  will  be  worth  visiting  for  a  sight 
of  them.  They  will  be  truly  beautiful,  and  as  worthy  of  admiradon  as  the 
famous  columns  of  Verd-A.ptique  in  tbe  Villa  Pamphilia,  at  Rome. 

"  There  is  a  mill  for  sawing  the  marble  into  slabs,  or  other  pieces,  as  may 
be  wanted,  immediately  contiguous  to  the  quarry.  It  has  five  or  six  gangs 
of  saws,  and  apparatus  for  grinding  the  marble,  and  is  operated  by  a  steam 
engine  of  thirty  or  forty  horse-power.  We  saw  at  the  mill  many  finished 
and  polii»hed  specimens,  which  have  been  wrought  to  answer  individual 
orders ;  among  the  rest  a  center-table  slab,  four  feet  square,  and  an  inch  and 
a  quarter  in  tiiickness,  which  is  extremely  rich  and  beautiful.  We  venture  to 
aay  that  it  cannot  be  matched  from. any  other  quarry  in  the  world ;  and  that 
it  is  incomparably  more  beautiful  than  any  other  quarry  can  produce.  The 
green  color,  varying  from  the  deepest  to  the  lightest  hue,  pervades;  and  the 
seams  or  veins  are  of  the  purest  white  and  scattered  throughout  the  material 
in  every  direction,  with  a  variegation  of  gracefulness  which  no  art  could  pro- 
duce. This  splendid  slab,  we  understood,  had  been  ordered  by  the  Governor- 
General  of  Canada. 

^*  This  Verd-Antique  marble  is  not  only  beautiful  in  the  highest  degree, 
but  it  posesses  other  most  valuable  qualities,  in  which  marbles  generally  are 
deficient    It  has  been  submitted  to  the  examination  of  practically  scientififi 
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meo,  and  tested,  and  found  to  resist  completely  the  aodon  of  frost  or  moist- 
«re,  and  has  been  exposed  for  a  long  time  to  a  temperatare  of  212  degrees 
Fahrenheit,  without  exhibiting  the  slightest  effect  of  the  action.  As  to  du- 
tabilitj,  therefore,  it  must  take  the  highest  rank.  It  has  been  likewise 
thoroughly  tested  as  to  strength,  by  the  ordinary  mode  of  applying  a  crush- 
ing force  to  the  square  inch.  In  this  respect  it  is  likewise  preeminent.  And 
in  another  very  important  particular,  for  many  purposes  for  which  marble  is 
ns^d,  this  Yerd- Antique  has  been  successfully  tested.  It  is  found  to  resist 
effectnatly  the  action  of  acids.  A  polished  slab  has  been  exposed  to  the 
a<Hion  of  concentrated  muriatic  acid,  for  twenty-four  hours,  without  the 
dightest  corrosion  or  change  of  color  b^ng  discoverable. 


rOE  THB  PMUSH,  THB  LOOK,  AKD  TBB  AXTIL. 

WHEAT    TRADE    FROM    TENNESSEE. 

MsssBB.  Editors: — ^A  century  has  rolled  its  tedious  round  since  the 
article  of  wheat  has  been  an  important  surplus  in  the  trade  of  the  farmer  of 
Tenne8ee,and  so  long  has  Eastern  Tennessee  been  bound  by  those  formidable 
natural  granite  barriers  to  transport  her  products  over  the  broad-based  and 
dose-capped  Allegany  and  Cumberland  mountains.  Thus  ever  locked  up,  her  ^ 
bardy  pioneers  and  their  sons  were  forced  to  sacrifice  their  labor,  till  the 
glorious  present  year,  1855.  In  this  bright  year  her  farmers  have  put  upon 
the  seaboard  (about  one-third  in  your  own  city)  about  300,000  bushels  of 
this  valuable  cereal,  so  luxuriantly  and  healthfully  grown  in  the  sw^^et  valleys 
and  hill  sides  of  lovely  East  Tennessee.  It  is  with  the  greatest  pride  I  record 
the  opinion,  that  our  own  East  Tennessee  alone  can  annually  furnish  treble 
the  quantity  aforesaid  for  market,  aside  from  employing  all  the  time  her 
manufactories  of  flour,  which  by  the  way  are  very  considerable.  The  route 
over  which  our  wheat  was  this  year  shipped  from  Knoxville  via  Atlanta  to 
Charleston,  S.  C,  thence  by  ship  to  your  city,  gives  to  our  citizens  but  half 
saUsfaotion.  The  progress  goes  on.  Already  has  the  Old  Dominion  scaled 
the  heights  of  the  AHeganies  with  the  farmers'  iron  horse,  already  has  the 
proud  summits  of  the  adjacent  hills  been  razed,  and  fast  is  the  improvement 
pushing  toward  our  lovely  mountain-bound  home.  We  of  Tennessee  are 
moving  the  very  earth  to  greeti^er  at  the  line  of  Virginia,  and  will  as  sure 
strike  her  veteran  hand  with  the  crash  of  trains,  as  the  year  1856  rolls  its 
last  season  half  out.  This  road  will  bring  our  district  at  once  in  line  of  easy 
transport  for  wheat  to  New- York  overland,  a  great  desideratum  in  the 
transport  of  this  article.  No  doubt  the  wheat  grown  in  Eastern  Tennessee  will 
then,  in  larger  quantities  be  re-shipped  to  Europe.  Our  &ciiity  being  equal, 
our  surplus  will  vie  with  any  other  district  of  equal  area  south  of  the  Alle- 

Skuies  in  this  article.  In  view  of  this,  our  intelligent  farmers  are  improving 
eir  seeds,  fertilizing  their  lands,  employing  the  most  improved  plans  for 
harvesting,  cleaning  and  putting  up  ready  for  market  their  abundant  crops 
of  ihe  present  year,  which  have  not  perhaps  in  quantity  been  equal  to  that 
of  last  year,  but  in  qtiality  far  better.  Talking  of  railroads,  it  may  be  sup- 
posed that  the  one  spoken  of,  being  a  continuous  line  from  the  entire  £ast 
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to  the  whole  South  and  Wei^t,  dividing  TeonesBee  into  two  islands  of  about 
equal  territory,  would  be  soffideut  for  os,  but  the  fact  is  otberwise.  A  road 
is  now  being  put  under  contract  from  Gharlenton,  S.  C,  entering  the  State 
about  equi^iibtant  from  its  eastern  border  to  the  Cumberland  Mountaia 
west,  including  the  district  aforesaid,  and  crossing  at  right  angles  the  road 
running  east  and  west^  cutting  Cumberland  Mountain  and  Cumberiand 
Gap,  and  terminating  at  LouisviUe,  Ey.  This  work  is  sure  to  be  completed 
before  long ;  and  with  branch  roads  to  our  beautiful  county  towns  dotted 
along  the  valley,  ere  long  Eastern  Tennessee  must  be  the  garden  of  the  South. 
And  I  am  happy  to  add,  that  the  recent  influx  of  money  has  caused  iestita- 
tions  of  learning  for  either  sex  to  be  established  and  respectably  admioistcred 
in  nearly  every  neighborhood  in  our  mountain  fastnesses.  This  plea^og 
fact  is  6Uhniitt«d  as  the  surest  guaranty  of  our  lasting  prosperity. 

Mill  Bend,  Tenn.,  August,  1855.  Al.  L.  B. 


ro»  TBS  ri^ouoH,  thi  loom,  ahb  ths  anviu  % 

FALL     AND    SPRING    PLOUGHING. 

Editor  ov  the  P.  L.  and  Anvil  : — Much  has  been  said  and  written  in 
'  regard  to  ploughing  in  the  fall.  Some  contend  that  land  ploughed  in  the  falHs 
not  as  productive  as  when  ploughed  in  the  spring  ;  for  spring  grains  of  the 
broad-cast.  As  your  plough  cuts  a  wide  and  deep  furrow,  (for  it  has  a  strong 
team  to  draw  it,)  I  would  be  much  pleased  to  have  you  or  some  of  your 
contributors  that  till  the  soil  for  a  livelihood,  give  their  opinions  upon  the 
subject ;  for  it  is  one  of  great  importance  to  the  farmers  of  this  western  country. 

What  little  experience  I  have  had  in  Pall  and  Spring  ploughing,  convinces  me 
that  ground  ploughed  late  in  the  fall  is  as  productive  as  when  ploughed  in  the 
Spring,for  small  grain,  and  in  many  places  for  com.  When  com  is  to  be  planted 
upon  s^,  my  opinion  is  that  it  should  be  turned  over  in  the  fall,  late,  shortly 
before  the  ground  closes  up  ^th  frost. 

A  few  years  since,  I  was  working  by  the  month  for  a  farmer  in  the  Buckeye 
State,  where  the  soil  is  composed  of  red  clay  and  some  portions  of  gravel. 
Late  in  the  month  of  November,  I  was  set  to  breaking  up  a  piece  of  pasture 
ground,  where  the  introduction  of  the  plough  was  never  known  to  the  soil. 
Afler  having  turned  over  several  acres,  a  gSte  from  the  north-west  came  up 
in  the  night,  and  the  ground  was  so  frozen  the  next  morning  that  ploughing 
could  not  be  done.  The  remaining  part  of  the  piece  had  to  lay  over  until 
Spring.  In  the  Spring  I  finished  ploughing.  At  the  usual  time  of  planting, 
corn  was  planted,  well-tended  during  the  season  of  tending  com.  In  the  fall, 
when  the  crop  was  harvested,  there  was  one- third  more  corn  per  acre  where 
the  ground  was  ploughed  in  the  fall  than  where  it  was  ploughed  in  the  spring ; 
the  soil  was  equally  as  good  or  better  where  it  was  ploughed  in  the  spring  as 
where  it  was  ploughed  in  the  fall.  The  next  season  com  was  planted  again  ; 
the  yield  Was  the  same  as  before.  The  next  season  it  was  sown  with  oats* 
for  the  purpose  of  seeding  to  grass.  At  harvest  time,  like  most  men  that 
work  by  the  month,  one  morning  I  was  introduced  to  a  fine  muly  cradle,  for 
the  purpose  of  laying  them  in  the  swath,  and  as  I  craSdled  across  the  furrow, 
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I  could  tell  the  moment  that  I  struck  the  grain  where  the  ground  was  ploughed 
in  the  spring.  The  result  was  the  same  as  with  the  com.  During  these 
three  years  I  tried  the  experiment  on  old  ground  for  oats.  The  result  was, 
where  the  ground  was  broken  late  in  the  fall,  the  crop  was  by  far  the  ibest. 
I  sowed  the  oats  as  soon  as  it  was  early  enough  in  the  sprmg. 

Whether  this  would  prove  true  in  all  soils  I  cannot  tell.  Many  of  your 
correspondents  that  have  tilled  the  soil  for  years,  can  telt  me  their  expei:ience 
iafidi  and  spring  ploughing,  in  the  Plough^  the  Loom^  and  the  Anvil. 

L.  S.  Spencer. 

Lthn,  Warbbn  Ck).,  Iowa. 


COST  OP  RAKING  WH^IAT.  CORK,  ETC. 

The  next  volume  of  the  New-York  Agricultural  Transactions  will  contain 
a  detailed  farm  account  of  Mr.  William  Johnson,  near  Geneva,  from  which 
we  have  the  following  interesting,  items  in  regard  to  the  cost  of  raising  dif- 
ferent crops  the  last  season.  His  statement  is  published  in  the  Journal  of 
the  State  Society,  for  the  present  month,  and  shows  very  creditably  the  order 
and  method  of  Mr.  J.'s  agricultural  operations. 

The  farm  contains  80  acres  of  tillable  land,  divided  into  nine  lots,  num- 
bered from  one  upwards,  and  an  accurate  account  kept  with  each.  The  soil 
ia  dfj  loam,  with  a  clay  sub-soil,  pretty  uniform  throughout  the  farm.  E?!ch 
crop  ia  charged  with  the  interest  on  the  value  of  the  land  producing  it,  and 
with  all  the  labor  and  material  used  in  its  production.  Of  wheat  six  acres 
were  sown,  the  whole  expense  was  ^122  40  :  the  product  was  126  bushels, 
or  21  bushels  per  acre ;  this  makes  it  cost  per  bushel  a  trifle  over  97  cents. 
Bat  deducting  the  value  of  the  straw,  estimated  at  |18,  we  make  the  cost  of 
the  wheat  but  83  cts.  per  bushel.  It  was  sold  at  $1  81,  leaving  a  fair  mar- 
gin for  profit  at  either  figures.  But  at  the  price  of  wheat  for  many  years 
past,  the  profit  would  be  little  or  nothing. 

Eight  acres  of  bariey  cost  $102  20,  and  produced  285  bushels,  or  S2| 
bttfthela  per  acre.  It  cost  very  nearly  Si  cents,  and  sold  for  $1  per  bushel. 
Thia  produced  a  greater  per  cent,  of  profit  than  the  wheat,  as  we  believe  it 
genenilly  haa  for  a  series  of  years. 

Ten  acres  of  corn,  on  clover  sod,  cost  $163  26.  The  product  was  410 
bushels  of  corn,  and  |60  worth  of  corn  stalks.  Mr.  Johnson  states  the  cost 
of  raising  the  corn  at  2l\  cts.  per  bushel,  but  if  we  deduct  the  value  of  the 
stalks  from  the  whole  expense,  it  makes  the  cost  of  the  corn  but  22|^  cts.  per 
bushel.  We  should  be  glad  of  some  explanation  from  Mr.  J.  on  this  point, 
km  the  value  of  the  stalks  and  straw  may  have  been  allowed  to  balance  some 
part  of  the  expenses  not  indicated. 

Ten  cows  were  kept  upon  the  farm,  yielding  an  average  df  210  lbs.  of 
hotter  each.  Mr.  J.  estimates  the  product  of  each  oow  worth  about  $64, 
and  the  cost  of  keeping,  $26  86.  Ic  costs  12|  cts.  per  lb.  to  make  butter  on 
£imwood  farm,  and  we  think  it  cannot  be  sold  for  less  anywhere  with  much 
profit.  His  pork,  killed  at  9|  months  old,  fed  on  milk  and  fattened  with 
com,  costs  6  ots.  per  pound.  The  balance  over  expenses  on  the  whole  farm, 
f<Mr  the  last  year  was  $953  52. 

Mr.  Johnson  practices  the  following  system  of  rotation.     Ist  Corn,  to 
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which  is  applied  all  the  unfermented  manure  he  can  get.  Toe  next  spring 
it  is  sown  with  barley  at  the  rate  of  2^  bushels  of  seed  to  the  acre,  then 
sown  to  wheat  in  the  fall,  with  a  topd resting  of  fine  manure,  of  about  6 
loads  to  the  acre.  Tho.  following  spring  it  is  90wn  with  8  quarts  of  c'over 
seed  and  5  quarts  of  Timothy,  with  one  but^hel  of  plaster  per  acre,  when  it 
is  allowed  to  remain  three  years  in  grass.  The  usual  product  is  55  bushels 
of  corn,  30  of  barley,  and  from  20  to  80  of  wheat,  per  acre.  The  manure 
is  kept  under  cover,  and  a  regular  system  of  underdraining  is  carried  ouL 


A   GOOD   FIELD   OF   HOPS»  ETC.  ^ 

To  Capt.  J.  Farwbll  &  Son: 

It  was  truly  gratifying  to  me  on  the  6th  inst.,  to  witness  the  early  picking 
of  such  a  noble  field  of  hops  as  your  hands  jvere  then  finishing  in  so  favor- 
able a  /ime.  This  is  just  the  way  dictated  and  pursued  in  skilful  husbandry. 
It  adapts  the  crops  and  manure  to  the  soil — ^bestows  the  best  culture  in  the 
best  season,  having  secured  tbe  best  plants  from  a  judidous  seleciion  of  seed, 
it  gives  pleasure  and  profit  in  the  process,  and  returns  for  vigilance  and  toil. 
At  present  prices,  with  the  flavor  and  fragrance  of  your  luxuriant  growth,  you 
must  realize  a  pretty  sum,  while  your  intelligence  and  example  will  tell  on  the 
practice  of  other  farmers  who  witness  the  results.  I  am  happy  in  addressing 
you  through  The  Plough,  the  Loom,  and  the  Anvil,  which  for  years  has 
been  a  welcome  visitor  to  me  with  thousands  of  others,  who  are  sharing  the 
labors  of  able  editors  and  correspondents  whose  sentiments,  teachings  and 
illustrations,  I  am  con6dent,  will  well  accord  with  your  views  and  taste,  and 
will  repay  the  cost  and  attention  it  so  well  deserves.  Like  a  garden  soil,  its 
deep,  rich,  and  cultivated  thoughts  and  interesting  variety  will,  I  doubt  not, 
incline  you  to  introduce  it  to  the  acquaintance  of  those  dear  to  you.  We 
live  for  others.  Our  influence  will  be  felt  further  and  longer  than  eye  and 
ear  and  tongue  can  reach.  What  we  acquire  and  dis<)eminate  through  pe- 
riodicals, is  almost  without  a  limit.  Soon  it  will  be  a  matter  of  memory  with 
us  and  with  our  successors.  "  Son,  remember  that  in  thy  life  time  thou 
reeeivedet  thy  good  things,"  etc  And  no  less  of  what  we  have  done. 
^  What  thou  doest  do  quickly.  In  haste.  You  may  hear  from  me  again, 
Yours  truly,  Benjamik  Willabd. 

Lavoastsr,  Mass,  Sept.  8th,  1856. 


Sblf-closing  Faucet. — Mr.  Tuthill,  of  Boston,  has  introduced  to  the 
public  some  self-closing  faucets  for  tbe  supply  of  water  or  other  fluids  ;  the 
peculiarity  being  that  there  is  no  drip  nor  waste,  and  also  an  instantaneous 
full  stream.  Vulcanized  rubber  forms  the  internal  spring  and  packing  to 
close  a  valve  acted  upon  by  pressure  with  the  finger.  It  is,  in  the  truest 
practical  sense,  a  self-closing  contrivance,  as  the  fluid  can  only  run  so  long 
as  the  p  ressure  of  the  hand  is  upon  the  valve. 
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STATS    FAIRS. 
RHODX  ISLAND. — THE   HORSB   AND   CATTLE   IXHIBITI0N8. 

These  fairs  of  ^^  tbe  Society  for  the  Encouragement  of  Domestic  Industry" 
commenced  on  the  lllh  September  at  Providence. 

The  number  06  horned  cattle  was  nearly  120  ;  of  sheep,  about  25  or  30; 
of  swine,  a  large  number,  and  some  25  or  30  coops  of  fowls. 

An  address  was  delivered  on  Tuesday  evening  in  Westminster  Hall,  by 
B.  P.  Johnson.  Esq.,  of  4^bany,  Corresponding  Secretary  of  the  New- York 
Agricuiiural  Society. 

Mr.  Johnson  spoke  of  the  need  lliat  farmers  should  take  an  interest  in 
the  improvement  of  agriculture  through  the  various  facilities  presented  by 
agricultural  societies  and  other  organizations  and  means  of  intelligence.  The 
European  system  should  be  more  extensively  copied,  for  there  are  farms  in 
Sngland  the  annual  rent  of  which  was  more  than  the  whole  value  of  equally 
large  farms  here,  showing  what  care  and  intelligence  might  do.  Thorough 
weeding,  even  to  weeding  grain,  and  thorough  draining,  were  advocate  as 
expenditures  which  would  richly  repay,  and  the  latter  in  particular,  by  mak- 
ing before  useless  land  valuable,  would  in  a  single  season  pay  back  the  cost 
of  permanent  drains.  The  triumphs  of  American  agricultural  instruments 
at  the  London  World's  Fair  were  quoted,  and  it  was  to  the  support  and 
introductory  experiments  of  our  agricultural  societies,  encouraging  inventors, 
that  we  owed  these  triumphs.  Educate  the  mind,  was  the  motto  for  farmers. 
Sustain  every  society  tending  thitherward.  Make  young  men  intelligent, — 
let  our  country  boys  be  m^e  equal  to  the  city  boys  in  all  the  controlling 
elements  of  education,  and  it  will  tell  on  the  farms  and  the  land, — equal  to 
every  duty,  even  to  legislating,  so  that  the  pure  influence  of  the  country  air 
might  be  felt  in  the  seats  of  pQwer,  sending  abroad  its  blessings  the  wide 
earth  over. 

The  exhibition  of  horses  commenced  on  Wednesday,  at  eleven  o'clock, 
with  a  grand  cavalcade  of  nearly  all  the  horses  entered  for  premiums.  The 
entries  were,  stallions,  3d ;  breeding  mares,  33 ;  draft  horses,  25 ;  ponies, 
11 ;  matchtfd  horses,  76 ;  family  horses  and  roadsters,  126 ;  family  matched 
horses,  16  ;  fillies,  9  ;  making  a  total  of  312.  The  cavalcade  made  a  very 
fine  appearance,  the  line  of  horses  and  vehicles  extending  more  than  around 
the  course,  which  is  a  mile  in  length. 

The  Exhibition  of  Stallions,  which  succeeded  the  cavalcade,  w^  an 
object  of  much  attention,  the  different  animals  being  made  to  show  their 
points  before  the  judges'  stand.  Some  of  these  were  most  magnificent 
animals,  principally  of  the  Morgan  and  Black  Hawk  breeds;  and  among 
them,  from  Massachusetts,  were  "Young  Black  Hawk,"  from  Harrison 
Bacon,  of  Barre;  "  Ethan  Allen,"  from  0.  S.  Roe,  of  N.  Cambridge;  a  fine 
Gifford  Morgan,  Hampden,  from  N.  B.  Washburn,  of  Springfield ;  Gray 
Eagle,  from  A.  Burdee,  of  Natick ;  Young  Empire,  fryi  Francis  Twichell, 
of  Petersham.  There  w,ere  also  American  Consul,  irom  L.  J.  Eeyes,  of 
South  Kiilingsly,  Ct. ;  a  Black  Hawk  colt,  *^  Mose,"  three  years  old,  from 
Lowell  Pitcher,  of  East  Greenwich,  B.  I. ;  a  magnificent  chestnut  stallion, 
from  W.  Bower,  of  Richmond,  R.  I.,  called  "Ashuelot  Morgan" ;  Matchless, 
by  Wm.  B.  De  Wolfe,  of  Bristol,  R.  I. ;  Morgan  Black  Hawk,  Jesse  Com- 
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stock,  of  Millville,  R.  L;  Stockbridge  Chief;  by  P.  W.  Bishop,  of  Chatham, 

This  part  of  the  programme  closed  wHh  some  fine  trotting  in  harness  by 
several  stallions,  in  which  the  animals  entered  by  Messrs.  P.  W.  Bishop  and 
O.  S.  Ri)e,  took  a  distinguished  part,  receiving  mnch  applause. 
•    The  Exhibition  of  Breeding  Mares  followed.    Most  of  these  were  beau- 
tiful animals,  and  some  of  them  proved  to  be  very  swift  in  harness. 

The  Exhibition  of  FilUes  was  also  attractive,  though  the  animals  were 
few  in  number. 

At  a  short  time  after  three  o'clock  the  course  was  cleared,  and  the  great 
event  of  the  day,  to  many,  a  trial  of  speed,  took  place.  In  this,  although 
there  had  been  thirteen  entries,  but  nine  horses  competed,  neither  of  which 
had  ever  before  trotted  for  money,  nor  had  their  dpvers  taken  part  in  prize 
races.  The  race  was  by  mile  heats,  the  best  three  in  6ve,  and  continued  till 
a4somewhat  late  hour.  The  first  prize  of  $200  was  taken  by  Genesee,  owned 
by  Mr.  Livingston,  of  New- York  city,  and  the  second  of  $100  by  the  Suanger. 
owned  by  Mr.  Barnard,  of  Beaton.  % 

HORTICULTURAL  BOCIKTT   XXBIBITION. 

This  Society,  under  the  supervision  of  its  President,  John  J.  Stimson, 
Esq.,'^aiid  its  Secretary,  John  F.  Driscoll,  Esq.,  commenced  its  tenth  annual 
exhibition  Wednesday  momiug.  Westminster  Hall  was  occupied  by  six 
large  tables,  extending  from  one  extremity  to  the'  other,  covered  with  fruit, 
flowers,  etc.,  with  an  abundance  of  room  between  the  tables  for  the  comfort 
of  visitors.  The  display  of  flowers  and  fruit  was  very  extensive,  constitutang 
nearly  the  whole  exhibition,  and  the  air  of  the  room  was  redolent  with 
a  delightful  perfume. 

"  There  were  two  curious  plants  on  the  tables,  both  imported  from  South 
America  and  entered  for  premium  by  Mr.  George  W.  Chapin,  through  his 
gardener,  Mr.  George  Anderson.  One  of  these  was  a  butterfly  pUnt,  (con- 
cidium,)  covered  witli  beautiful  little  yellow  flowers  exactly  like  small  butter- 
flies on  the  wing, — not  a  single  part  of  the  insect  except  legs  being  wanting. 
The  other  was  a  large  cissus  discolor. 

**  B  th  of  these  were  objects  of  great  attention,  particularly  the  latter, 
which  displayed  its  dark  red  and  green  leaves  around  a  wire  frame  to  the 
height  of  four  or  ^ve  feet. 

SIXTH  ANNUAL  FAIR  OT  THK  KSWHAMPSHIRS  8TATK   AGRICULTURAL  800IBTT. 

*^  The  Fair  of  the  State  Society  of  New-Hampshire  opened  in  Manchester, 
Wednesday,  September  12. 

^*The  ground  enclosed  for  the  purposes  of  the  Fair  embraced  an  area  of 
thirty  acres.  .  In  the  enclosure  were  forage  tents  for  the  cattle  and  other 
stock,  tents  for  the  display  of  manu&ctured  articles,  machines,  agricultural 
implements,  horticultuial  and  floral  specimens,  vegetable  produce,  eta  There 
was  a  horse  track  one  half  mile  round,  on  which  the  Society  expended  up- 
wards of  two  hundred  dollars.  Adjacent  to  the  track  was  a  large  gallery  of 
seats  capable  of  accommodating  nearly  three  thousand  spectators.  The  same 
grounds  were  oocupia^  last  year. 

An  unusual  number  of  fine  horses  were  exhibited.  The  exhibition  of 
sheep  and  swine,  though  not  large,  was  good.  The  show  of  vegetables  was 
excellent,  and  of  cloths  •*  very  superb." 

The  Annual  Address  was  by  Hon.  Charles  B.  Raddock,  and  Addresses 
were  also  made  by  Hon.  John  M.  Botfa  and  Governor  Metcalf. 
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VEBMOVS  STATS   FAIiU 


Tbs  finances  of  this  Fair  appear  to  have  demonstrated  the  truth,  and  the 
importance  too,  of  sundry  suggestions  which  we  made  a  few  months  since 
under  the  title,  **  Policy  of  Fairs,"  in  which  we  contended  that  all  charges  for 

i  witnessing  these  exhibitions  were  of  evil  tendency,  and  might  interfere  with 

the  good  results  whidi  might  otherwise  be  derired  from  them.  The  cor- 
respondent of  the  Traveller  says : 

*^  Within  the  grounds  every  thing  seemed  to  pass  off  very  satis&ctorily, 

I  though  in  one  particular,  we  are  sorry  to  say,  we  heard  a  good  many  com- 

'  plaints,  if  not  a  general  one,  in  regard  to  the  admittance  fee.    At  all  the  pre- 

Tions  Fairs  12^  cents  has  been  charged  for  a  single  admittance,  25  cents  for  a 
ticket  good  for  one  day,  and  50  cents  for  a  season  ticket  for  the  three  days. 
Bat  thb  year  the  committee,  it  seems,  have  changed  the  admittance  fee  to 

I  25  cents  for  one  admittance,  and  the  purchaser  is  not  given  the  privilege  of 

I  entering  the  grounds  but  once  on  that  ticket,  so  that  if  one  leaves  for  a 

moment,  on  entering  again  he  has  to  pay  another  quarter  of  a  dollar ;  abd  then, 

I  to  make  the  matter  worse,  no  season  tickets  at  all  are  sold.    This  extra,  and 

I  we  mast  confess  exorbitant  charge,  the  committee  say  they  are  obliged  to 

I  make  in  order  to  pay  expenses.    At  the  previous  State  Fair,  held  at  this 

place  in  1862,  they  say  their  expenses  exceeded  the  proceeds  some  |300, 

I  and  that,  too,  when  they  had  no  premiums  to  pay,  which  they  have  this 

'  jear ;  but  we  think  the  committee  has  mistaken  in  this  matter.'' 

The  same  correspondent  remarks  in  reference  to  the  show  of  horses : 

I  '^From  4  to  6  P.  M.,  was  devoted  to  trotting  on  the  course.    As  regards 

the  exhibition  of  horses — in  any  other  part  of  the  United  States  but  Ver- 

I  mont  it  might  have  been  considered  as  a  superior  show,  as  it  really  was,  but  it 

did  not  set^m  to  quite  come  up  to  the  anticipations  of  some,  but  it  is  said  that 

I  numerous  accessions  are  expected  to-morrow,  though  to  one  not  thoroughly 

acquainted  with  the  resources  of  it,  in  reference  to  this  noble  animal,  it  would 
not  seem  an  easy  matter." 

i  The  arrangements  announced  for  the  exhibition  of  horses,  show  the  supe- 

rior ability  of  this  State  to  acquire  renown  in  this  department.    The  pro- 

I  gramme  {or  Wednesday,  September  12,  reads  thus : 

''  Horses  will  be  exhibited  on  track  for  inspection  of  Committees  in  the 

:    .       following  order,   commencing  at   9.30   A.  M.      1.  Stallions  of  Hamber- 

I  tonians  and  other  bloods  not  included  in  the  following  classes  :  2.  Descend- 

ants of  the  Bulrush  Morgan,  stallions.  3.  Descendants  of  Woodbury  Morgan, 
stallions.  4.  Descendants  of  Sherman  Morgan,  stallions.  5.  Matched  Horses. 
6.  Foreign  Horses.  7.  Geldings  and  Mares.  Each  class  will  pass  twice 
around  Uie  track,  halting  the  second  time  in  front  of  the  Committee's  stand, 

i  aflerwardd  be  subject  to  the  direction  of  the  Committees. 

j  Brood  Mares  and  Fillies  of  the  first  four  classes  will  be  collected  in  divi- 

sions at  2  o'clock,  for  inspection  of  the  Committees. 
**  Trotting  on  the  course  will  commence  at  4  P.  M." 


Machine  fob  picking  Cotton. — P.  W.Porter,  of  Memphis,  Tennessee, 
has  invented  a  machine  that  will  pick  cotton.  He  says  tbat  with  his  ma- 
chine, one  man,  and  two  horses  will  pick  and  gather  up,  without  loss,  four 
aeres  of  cotton  per  day — ^about  equal  to  the  labor  of  30  men. 
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rOft  TBB  FLODOB,  IB!  LOOK,  AMD  THB  AXTIL. 

BARLEY. 

Barlvt  18  a  springy  crop.  There  are  two  varietieB,  one  good  for  its  farina 
and  for  making  barley  gruel,  the  other  for  the  brewery,  for  the  manufacture 
of  malt,  to  be  used  in  h^^jt.     Of  this,  I  would  aay  a  few  words. 

Beer  in  Bavaria  is  made  entirely  of  pure  malt  with  hops,  but  in  that 
which  is  in  80  general  use  in  Germany  and  America,  the  brewers  always 
employ  drugs  as  a  substitute,  as  the  bean  of  Su  Ignatius,  a  narcotic  by  whidi 
the  beer  is  made  stronger  and  more  intoxicating,  and  also  cheaper.  The 
best  beer  which  I  ever  drank  in  my  life  wa<f  that  of  Croatia.  It  was  pure 
and  wholesome,  and  so  thick  (essentielle)  that  if  one  should  pour  a  few  drops 
upon  the  table,  and  should  leave  a  glass  standing  upon  it^  on  the  following 
day  it  would  be  difficult  to  remove  it. 

I  have  made  myself  acquainted  with  the  process  of  its  manufacture,  and  I 
recommend  it  to  farmers  us  wholesome  and  nourishing. 

A  tub,  having  a  doutle  bottom,  is  placed  upon  three  legs,  around  which 
an  empty  space  is  left  to  collect  the  liquor.  Fresh  straw  is  laid  upon  the 
external  bottom,  on  which  is  piled  the  malt.  The  vessel  is  then  filled  with 
cold  water,  and  stones,  heated  in  the  fire  to  redness,  are  placed  in  this  water 
till  it  boils.  The  liquor  is  then  drawn  off  into  another  vessel  through  a 
cock  at  the  bottom,  and  after  it  is^  sutficiently  racked,  hops  are  added,  and 
the  mass  is  cooled.  It  is  then  left  to  ferment.  This  process  being  com- 
pleted, it  is  poured  into  a  large  barrel  or  hogshead,  and  forms  an  exoellent 
drink^  which  is  named  by  the  Croatians  stein  hier^  or  stone  beer. 


RYE.  — MALT    BEER. 

Ryb  is  of  two  sorts,  one  sown  for  the  winter,  the  other  tn  the  spring.  The 
first  is  of  a  smaller  kind,  and  the  envelope  oi>  the  hull  is  thinner,  its  farina  ia 
white,  it  is  kept  more  easily.  It  requires  a  good  soil,  clayey,  isd  manured. 
Spring  Rye  grows  well  in  sandy  soil,  but  when  manured  it  is  larger  grained; 
the  hull  is  thicker,  givec  less  farina,  which  has  a  whiter  color,  althoujrh  it 
makes  a  darker  colored  broad  than  that  kneaded  from  the  farina  of  Winter 
Rye. 

Spring  Rye  is  always  cultivated  in  northern  countries,  as  in  Russia,  in 
Poland,  Sweden,  and  Denmark.  It  was  not  known  in  France  till  1834, 
when,  as  I  was  traveling  from  Mayenne  to  Lessy,  about  twelve  miles,  and  I 
perceived  that  it  was  not  cultivated,  I  made  known  to  M.  Dejardin,  of  whom 
.1  have  before  made  mention,  that  this  crop  would  prove  profitable.  This 
gentleman,  after  listening  to  my  suggestions,  prepared  the  soil,  obtained 
seed  from  Poland,  from  the  environs  of  Krasaystof,  in  the  palatinate  of  Lub- 
lin, and  upon  sandy  plains  it  became  profitable  in  certain  years,  of  which  I 
shall  treat  in  an  essay  upon  leguminous  plants.  Rye  is  universally  used  for 
bread  in  the  North,  "Wheat,  which  is  exported  from  this  country,  being  the 
food  of  Southern  Europe.  Rye  is  also  used  in  the  North  in  the  manufacture 
of  spirits.    The  best  spirits  of  wine,  such  as  is  employed  by  apothecaries  for 
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medicines,  is  from  Rye.  In  the  North,  all  the  best  liquors  are  prepared  from 
ity  such  as  hold  the  first  rank,  even  in  preference  to  those  of  France  and 
Southern  Europe  ma^^'r.otured  from  the  vine.  But  the  North  does  not 
wish  to  consume  all  itb  Rye  in  the  fabrication  of  spirits,  and  therefore  mixes 
with  this  potatoes,  and  the  spirits  thus  produced  are  also  pure,  but  have 
not  the  same  delicate  taste,  anc  ure  less  highly  prized. 

She  two  preceding  articles  were  translated  from  the  French  manuscript 
.  Samewski,  by  Uie  editor.] 


DWARF    PEARS. 

•The  Country  Gentleman  disposes  of  the  question  of  dwarf  pears  thus  : 

"  We  have  repeated  and  almost  constant  inquiries  in  relation  to  the  valiie 
of  the  pear  on  quince  stocks.  'Are  dwarf  pears  going  to  answer!  Are 
tbey  not  a  humbug  ?  Are  they  as  good  as  standards?  Would  you  rather 
have  a  tree  on  pear  or  quince  root  V  These  are  some  of  the  quei&tions  that 
are  continually  asked  ;  and  the  conflicting  answers  that  are  given  do  not  help 
to  clear  up  the  question . 

"  Yet  it  is  a  very  simple  one,  and  very  easily  understood  when  cleared  of 
the  log  which  partial  observers  and  interested  persons  have  thrown  around 
it«  To  say  which  is  best  under  all  circumstances,  would  be  like  attempting 
to  answer  the  question, '  Do  you  think  the  watermelon  as  gnod  as  the  straw- 
berry f  Shall  we  not  confine  ourselves  hereafter  to  the  best  of  these  two, 
and  discard  the  other  as  a  h\iT/oug  V 

**  Dwarf  and  standard  pear^  are  each  excellent  in  their  places.  The  standard 
pear,  as  a  general  rule,  grows  to  be  a  much  larger  tree,  requires  more  time, 
needs  more  room,  ultimately  bears  more  per  tree,  will  endure  more  neglect, 
and  in  most  cases  live  to  a  greater  age.  The  dwarf  will  come  sooner  into 
bearing,  will  occupy  less  space,  and  will  not  bear  neglect,  but  requires  good 
cultivation.  We  are  not  sure  but  the  last  quality  is  a  positive  recommen- 
dation ;  for  planters  certainly  need  the  stimulus  of  necessity  to  induce  them 
to  take  better  care  of  their  trees.  A  standard  will  indeed  grow  and  bear 
under  ordinary  circumstances ;  but  give  it  the  best  chance,  and  the  fruit  will 
be  so  much  improved,  as.  sometimes  to  be  scarcely  recognized.  The  dwarf  is  • 
emphatically  the  tree  for  V^e  garden^  where  two  hundred  may  be  planted  on 
a  quarter  acre,  instead  ot  but  twenty-five  standards,  and  where  no  difficulty 
exists  in  giving  them  the  best  soil  and  treatment  Those  who  are  about 
occupying  new  places,  may  secure  for  themselves  a  supply  of  fruit  in  two  or 
three  years  by  planting  three  year  dwarfs  ;  and  pomologists  may  get  the 
fruit  of  new  kinds  the  first  or  second  year. 

**  One  leading  reason  why  some  have  pronounced  dwarfs  a  failure,  is  the 
attempt  to  raise  too  many  kinds  on  tbe  quince.  Thefe  are  a  few  sorts  that 
are  entirely  at  home  on  this  stock,  and  are  always  seen  in  a  flourishing  state, 
under  anything  like  favorable  influences,  among  which  sorts  may  be  men- 
tioned Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey,  Duchess  of  Angouleme,  Glout  Morceau,  and 
Vicar  of  Winkfield,  trees  of  which,  twenty  or  Uiirty  years  old,  are  now  pro- 
ductive and  vigorous,  and  will  probably  live  to  a  hundred.  Some  of  these, 
and  especially  the  Jersey  and  Winkfield,  seem  to  grow  well  on  almost  any 
kind  of  quince.  But  all  do  best  on  the  FrcBch  stock,  and  this  only  should 
be  used.    The  Angouleme  appears  to  be  the  hardiest  dwarf  under  n^lect. 
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We  have  jast  examined  an  orchard  of  these,  about  nine  years  planted,  which 
until  the  present  year,  had  been  almost  totally  neglected  for  five  or  six 
seasons,  and  enveloped  in  weeds  and  grass,  and  growing  on  a  haid  atony 
soil.  The  present  season  they  have  been  cultivated  but  rfot  manured,  aod 
they  all  show  a  thrifty  appearance,  and  are  bending  undei*  their  load  of 
mai^nificent  fruit  The  trees  are  about  two  and  a  half  to  three  inches  in 
diameter,  and  stand  erect,  although  allowed  to  run  up  as  standards,  withoot 
pruning.  They  bore  very  little  while  neglected.  As  a  proof  of  their  superior 
hardine.«8,  ail  or  nearly  of  all  of  those  originally  planted  are  flourishing,  while 
other  dwarfs,  interspersed,  have  nearly  all  died  out  from  neglect. 

^  There  are  several  sorts  of  the  pear  that  usually  do  well  and  live  long  on 
the  quince,  if  enriched  and*  cultivated  annually,  but  not  otherwise." 


FOB    THB    PLOUQBy    TBI    LOOM,    AND    TUB    AMriL. 

THE     M AMM O T H 8 U N F L O W E R . 

Wb  live  in  a  mammoth  world,  a  mammoth  age  of  progress,  and  we  read 
of  mammoth  stores,  buildings,  etc,  etc  I  beg  leave  to  bring  into  notioe 
through  your  pages  a  mammoth  Sunflower.  To  me  it  is  a  particularly  old 
abd  endeared  friend,  the  companion  of  my  boyish  days,  the  earliest  pride  of 
my  youth,  when  I  reared  it  in  my  own  little  garden,  which  I  could  and  did 
proudly  call  my  own  real  e&tate,  and  from  which  I  had  legally  the  right  to 
forbid  all  trespassers,  and  could  plan  and  adapt  its  cultivation  to  my  own 
taste  and  w>sh.  , 

This  child  of  Flora  partakes  greatly  of  aristocratic  qualities ;  not  one  of  your 
low,  creeping,  trading  productions,  which  hardly  elevate  themselves  from  the 
dust  and  dirt  of  the  bed  whence  they  were  born.  It  is  lofty  in  stature,  splen- 
did  in  colors,  raising  its  head  high  above  the  children  of  the  soil  that  surround 
it,  turning  its  face  towards  the  east,  paying  its  orisons  to  its  great  antitype-^ 
the  great  king  of  the  day. 

The  wise  men  of  Greece  gave  it  the  name  of  Heliantbus,  literally  the  flower 
of  the  Sun.  Its  round  noble  disc  is  studded  with  a  sort  of  ^golden  down  in 
the  center,  while  the  edges,  throwing  out  its  spear-shaped  floral  leaves,  are  sig- 
nificant and  emblematic  of  the  rajs  of  light  emanating  from  the  center  of 
our  solar  system. 

Our  maormoth  flower  which  we  propose  to  describe,  is  among  the  giants  of 
this  class.  He  stands  by  the  walk  in  our  garden,  taking  precedence  on  our 
right  hand,  rising  to  the  stature  of  nine  feet  and  six  inches,  loaded  with  blos- 
soms, branching  out  of  his  stem  to  the  number  of  forty ;  all,  lacking  four  or 
five,  in  full  bloom.  His  girth  of  the  stem  on  the  surface  of  the  earth  is  full ' 
nine  inches,  and  he  yet  stands  majestically  upright,  notwithstanding  several 
furious  storms  have  lowered  some  compeers  around  him. 

The  seed  of  these  plants  is  more  useful  than  many  suppose.  It  con- 
tains a  great  deal  of  oil ;  fowls  devour  it  voraciously,  and  thrivq  well  upon  it 
Last  fall  I  threw  some  heads  of  it  into  my  pig-sty,  and  found  they  were  soon 
eaten  by  the  inmates,  and  this  I  intend  to  be  rbe  fioal  disposal  of  my  great 
Mammoth  Western  Flower  above  described.  How  descriptive  of  the  vanity 
and  termination  of  all  earthly  greatness  I  R.  S. 

Fulton,  Wis,  • 
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THE   eULTURE   OF   STRAWBERRIES 

The  New-York  Horticultural  Society,  at  a  recent  Conversational  Meeting, 
arrived  at  the  following  oonclnsions  in  regard  to  the  best  method  of  cultivat- 
ing strawberries: 

•*  The  best  soil  for  the  strawberry  was  stated  to  be  a  gravelly  loam.  The 
land  should  be  well  drained,  and  to  every  acre  applied  twenty  bushels  of 
unleached  ashes,  ten  bushels  of  lime,  and  two  or  three  pounds  of  salt  The 
ground  should  be  well  broken  up ;  animal  manures  should  be  eschewed  ;  leaf 
is  the  best,  and  this  should  be  carefully  spaded  in.  About  the  first  of  July 
is  the  best  time  to  set  out  the  plants.  In  doing  this,  pains  should  be  taken 
to  have  them  firmly  rooted.  The  roots  should  be  eighteen  inches  apart,  and 
the  plants  a  foot  apart      ^ 

"  Sometimes  it  will  be  well  to  allow  greater  interval,  in  which  case  the  in- 
tersticea  can  be  filled  up  from  the  growth  of  the  ruliners.  After  setting  out 
the  plants,  throw  on  a  covering  of  tan-bark  an  inch  or  an  inch  and  a  half  in 
depth,  then  water  them  plentifully,  and  the  moisture  will  be  retained  a  long 
time.  After  cold  weather  comes  on,  cover  the  strawberry  beds  and  the 
walks  with  dean  straw,  throwing  over  a  little  brush,  or  something  to  keep 
the  straw  in  its  place.  In  the  spriiig,  remove  the  straw,  and  make  use  of 
some  fertilizing  agent  to  give  the  plants  vigor,  as  sulphate  of  soda,  sulphate 
of  ammonia,  or  nitrate  of  potash.  Keep  the  roots  out,  see  that  the  plants 
are  VouDtifully  watered,  «nd  let  nothing  intervene  to  disturb  or  retard  their 
gtowth  till  you  gather  the  fimit  The  beds  should  be  made  over  as  often  at 
«veiy  three  years." 


'  GRAFTING    BEETS. 

At  the  beginning  of  September,  1858,  Dr.  Allan  Madean,  of  Colchester, 
an  ingenious  experimentiJlist  and  good  physiologist,  grafted  a  young  plant 
of  the  White  Silesian  Beet  upon  a  root  of  Bed  Beet,  and  vice  versa.    At  the 
time  of  the  experiment  the  plants  were  each  about  as  thick  as  a  straw.    A 
complete  junction  was  effected.    There  was  a  slight  contraction  at  the  line 
of  junction,  much  like  ^at  formed  by  ^' choking'  a  rocket  case;  above  ^he 
tine  of  contraction  the  plant  was  absolutely  white,  below  it  was  absolutely 
red.    Not  a  trace  of  blending  the  two  colors  could  be  discovered.    By  similar 
experiments  on  either  vegetables  and  plants.  Dr.  Maclean  had  so  far  assured 
himself  of  the  perfect  independence  of  scion  and  stock  as' to  acquire  the  be- 
lief that  neither  the  coloring  nor  any  specific  characters  of  one  or  the  other 
would  oi*could  be  altered  by  their  union.    The  result  of  the  trial  wholly 
confirmed  that  view,  and  demonstrated  that  the  White  Beet  adhered  to  the 
Red  Beet  by  mVe  junction  of  cellular  matter;  that  of  the  scion  and  stock 
holding  together  in  the  first  instance,  and  each  aflerwards  produced  its  own 
coloring  matter  in  its  own  new  cells  as  they  formed  superficially,  the  red  cells 
a<ih6ring  to  the  white  cells  whiie  in  the  nascent  state,  but  retaining  each  the 
peculiarity  belonging  to  it,  without' any  interchange  of  contents  through  the 
sides  of  the  cells  in  contact 
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This  IB  entirely  consistent  with  all  that  has  been  discovered  by  the  modem 
physiologists  who  hare  applied  themselves  to  a  study  of  the  nature  of  the 
individual  cells  of  which  plants  consist.  They  have  clearly  shown  that  each 
cell  has  its  own  special  inherent  of  secretion;  as  indeed  may  be  seen  by  any 
one  who  examines  thin  sections  of  variegated  leaves  or  other  parts.  It  will 
then  be  seen  that  some  cells  are  filled  with  a  red  coloring  matter,  others  with 
yellow,  others  with  ffreen.  In  other  words,  one  cell  has  the  power  of  secret- 
ing red  matter,  another  yellow,  and  so  on.  The  C(^ors  do  not  run  together, 
but  are  contained  each  within  the  cell  that  produces  it.  Why  this  is  so  no 
one  knows ;  all  that  we  are  acquainted  with  is  the  fact  that  in  the  cells  of 
the  Bed  Beet  resides  a  power  of  forming  red  matter,  and  in  those  of  the 
White  Silesian  Beet  tliat  of  forming  yellow ;  and  this  peculiarity  is  not 
effected  by  the  one  growing  to  the  other.  Red-forming  cells  produce  their 
like  and  yellow-forming  theirs.  Thus  the  limit  between  the  scion  and  its 
stock  is  unmistakeably  traceable,  and  notwithstanding  the  combination  of  the 
two  sorts  in  one,  each  perseveringly  retains  that  which  is  natural  to  it 

What  is  true  of  Beets  is  true  of  all  other  plants,  and  we  shall  endeavor  on 
an  early  day  to  apply  to  the  practice  of  grafting  the  unquestionable  factfr 
above  explained. — wirdener*8  Chronicle. 


lOR  TBS  PLOUOB,  THB  LOOK)  iJD  TBI  llTflL. 

THE  TEMPERATURE  OF  THE  SEA  AND  THE  LAWS  OF  HEAT. 

Balxagaiidi,  Ouaohita  Pabibh,  La.,  Aug.  25, 1855. 

Mr.  Editor  : — In  the  United  ^States  Magazine  is  an  artnde  upon  Vesuvius 
and  its  late  eruptions.  It  is  observed  that  in  descending  into  some  mines 
the  temperature  has  been  found  to  increase  at  a  regular  rate,  which  at  a  few 
thousand  feet  in  depth  would  be  sufficient  to  melt  all  substances  that  are 
known  on  the  crust  of  the  earth.  .  .  .  But  this  theory  seems  to  be  re- 
futed by  the  ocean,  which  shows  no  increase  of  temperature  as  we  descend 
into  its  depths,  but  rather  the  contraiy.  Then  it  is  said,  according  to  the 
supposed  law  of  increasing  temperature,  as  we  descend  into  the  earth,  there 
would  be  sufficient  heat  at  eight  or  nine  miles  from  the  surface,  not  only  to 
set  the  ocean  boiling,  but  to  evaporate  the  whole  mass  of  waters  at  onoe. 
But  man  with  his  sounding  apparatus  has  examined  the  water  at  that  depth, 
and  found  it  ^  cool  as  a  cucumber." 

I  have  seen  an  anecdote  of  a  pupil  who,  in  reciting  his  lesson,  repeated  the 
truism, "  heat  causes  all  bodies  to  expand ;"  his  teacher  requesting  an  instance, 
said  he,  **  When  the  weather  is  hot,  Uie  days  are  long."  Whether  the 
elucidation  was  satisfactory  I  have  never  learned.  But,  as  th^  pnpil 
said  ia  his  recitation,  heat  causes  all  bodies  to  expand.  That  is  good  reason 
that  the  water  at  the  lowest  depths  of  the  ocean  should  be  coldest — the 
more  heated,  and  consequently  lighter  particles  rising  to  the  surface,  simply  by 
the  force  of  gravity.  In  ponds  aod  lakes  where  the  water  is  still,  by  sinking 
a  jug  a  few  leet,  cool  water  may  be  obtained,  while  the  surface,  being  heated 
from  above,  is  much  warmer. 

What  is  Ihe  cause  of  earthquakes  or  eruptions  of  mountains,  I  cannot 
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pretend  to  say — the  surfiu^  is  what  I  am  interested  in.  But  were  the  editor 
of  said  publication  at  a  hog-killing,  and  could  see  our  Southern  slaves,  (who, 
by  the  way,  are  the  happiest  people  in  the  country,)  put  their  hands  imme- 
diately under  the  bottom  of  a  kettle  to  pour  boiling  water  out — ^not  particu- 
larly to  make  a  display — ^but  because  they  know  from  experience  that  the 
coldest  water  is  at  the  bottom  and  keeps  the  bottom  cool,  he  probably 
would  not  be  surprised  that  the  coldest  water  in  the  ocean  is  at  the  bottom. 
A  kettle  of  boiling  water  is  an  atomical  ocean  at  a  high  state  of  tempera- 
ture. W.  M.  D. 


AMERICAN      INSTITUTE. 

A  6PSCIAL  meeting  of  the  American  Institute  was  held  on  thedlTth  inat., 
at  the  rooms,  No.  351  Broadway.  Dr.  D.  M.  Beese  in  the  Chair ;  John  W. 
Ohambers,  Secretary. 

After  the  reading  of  the  Minutes  of  the  previous  meeting,  the  Committee 
on  the  Admission  of  MembqiB.  submitted  the  names  of  six  candidates  for 
members,  and  they  were  unanimously  elected. 

The  principal  object  of  the  meeting  being  to  hear  a  report  from  the  Man- 
agers in  rel|ition  to  the  exhibition  to  be  held  next  month  at  the  Crystal  Palace, 
Mr.  Smith,  the  Chairman,  presented  a  lengthy  report,  from  which  we  gather 
that  the  applications  for  space  exceed  the  expectations  of  the  Managers. 
The  principle  railroads  have  agreed  to  bring  articles  to  the  exhibition  and 
.  return  them  free  of  charge.  The  shafting  for  the  machinery  is  already  in 
place.    Two  steam-engines  are  ready  for  operation  in  the  Palace. 

Among  the  articles  already  entered  is  Dr.  Drake's  gas  engine  of  ^4  horse- 
power, six  or  seven  entries  of  gas  cooking  apparatus,  planing  machines  with- 
out number ;  besides  large  quantities  of  the  staple  productions  of  our  coun- 
try in  iron,  wool,  and  cotton.  The  machinery  department  will  be  filled  with 
ingenious  labor-saving  machinery. 

Quite  a  spirited  debate  arose  in  relation  to  those  Managers  who  have  ac- 
cepted, and  have  not  come  up  to  the  work. 

Some  of  the  members  insisted  that  they  should  forthwith  resign  and  give 
place  to  those  who  are  willing  to  act 

Delegates  were  appointed  to  visit  the  New- York  State  Fair  at  Elmira ;  the 
New- Jersey  State  Fair  at  Camden ;  the  United  States  Agricultural  Show  at 
Boston ;  the  Queens  County  Fair  at  Flushing,  Long  Island ;  and  the  West- 
chester County  Fair  at  Whiteplains,  etc. 

An  appropriation  was  made  to  pay  current  expenses. 

After  the  transaction  of  some  other  business,  the  question  arose  as  to  the 
time  of  adjournment.  Some  were  in  favor  of  mecfting  every  week  to  hear 
the  reports  of  Committees.  Gen.  Hall  moved  to  adjourn  to  the  regular 
meeting,  as  the  Managers  were  continually  occupied  in  the  arrangements  for 
the  coining  Fair.     His  motion  prevailed. 

We  understand  that  a  Poultry  Show  will  be  held  the  last  week  of  the  Fair. 

A  large  number  of  fire  engines  were  entered,  and  a.test  will  be  had  of 
their  power  during  the  Exhibition. 

The  Agent  informed  the  meeting  that,  from  the  applicants  for  space^he  had 
no  doubt  but  the  Palace  would  be  filled. 
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THE  NAUMKEAG  MILL,  SALEM,  MASS. 

This  mjU  was  established  eight  yekrs  ago,  and  having  been  planned  and  . 
constructed  upon  the  wisest  principles  of  economy,  and  furnished  with'the 
best  of  machinery,  and  having  been  managed  moreover  with  careful  prudence 
and  good  judgment  from  the  beginning,  under  the  direction  of  Edmund 
Smith,  Esq.,  it  has  enjoyed  uninterrupted  success.  During  all  this  time  it 
has,  with  the  exception  of  a  single  year,  paid  regular  semi-annual  dividends 
of  from  three  to  five  per  cent 

'  •  We  have  in  time  past,  we  believe,  published  some  of  the  statistics  of  it^ 
operations,  but  ^  we  are  now  noticing,  briefly,  various  branches  of  industiy 
in  Salem  and  vicinity,  it  may  do  no  harm  to  state  the  fificts  anew. 

The  mill  building  is  a  substantial  affair,  400  feet  in  length  by  60  feet  in 
width,  and  4  stories  in  height.  It  contains  six  hundred  and  forty-two  leoms 
and  thirty-duree  thousand  spindles.  This  machineiy  is  driven  by  a  splen&d 
steam-engine  of  four  hundred  horse  power,  built  in  rrovidence,  by  Corliss  <b 
Nightingale,  at  a  cost  of  118,500,  besides  $13,000  for  the  bbilers.  It  has 
been  run  without  the  necessity  of  stopping  for  the  past  seven  years,  and  is  a 
model  of  mechanical  beauty. 

The  mill  produces  Sheetings,  Jeans  and  Flannels,  at  Ihe  rate  of  over  one 
hundred  thousand  yards  per  week,  the  quantity  annually  produced  being 
about  five  million  five  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  yards  of  goods.  In  this 
manufacture  they  conaume  annually  three  thousand  seven  hundred  bales  of 
cotton.  Other  chief  articles  of  oonsumption  are,  2000  tons  of  coal,  3,500 
gallons  sperm  oil,  SO  tons  potato  starch,  etc  The  mill  gives  employment  to 
600  men,  women  and  children,  and  it  pays  for  labor,  monthly^  eleven  thou- 
sand  dollars^  all  in  cash,  no  oiders  or  equivalents  being  given. 

We  may  add  that  the  mill  and  works  are  lighted  by  gas  manufistctured 
upon  the  premises,  in  a  neighboring  building,  at  a  much  less  cost  than  would 
be  incurred  for  oil,  while  the  light  is  much  safer,  and  has  proved  quite  satis* 
factory  sinoe  its  introduction  into  the  mill  some  three  years  ago. 

The  capital  of  the  company  paid  in  is  $700,000.  The  cost  has  been 
ft'720,000. 

The  safety  of  the  shareholders  appears  to  be  wisely  guarded  by  'a  full  in- 
surance on  all  the  buildings  and  ^adiinery,  and  on  goods  of  the  Corporation 
in  the  market,  and  by  a  guarantee  on  all  sales  of  goods  by  reliable  and  able 
factors. 

It  appears  from  the  last  annual  report  that  the  product  of  the  mill,' for  the 
year  ending  Nov.  80,  1854,  was  5,073,648  yards  of  cloth. 

The  general  expenses,  repairs,  etc.,  amounted  to  $32,921,  and  during  the 
year,  the  engine,  shafting,  etc.,  were  placed  in  as  good  order,  for  the  ten 
years  to  come,  as  they  were  when  first  put  into  operation. 

The  net  earnings  of  the  year,  de<lucting  the  expenditure  above  named, 
amounted  to  $85,758  06.    Deducting  from  this  the  amount  paid  in  dividends,  . 
and  there  was  a  balance  to  the  credit  of  the  company  of  $30,870  06. 

The  total  amount  of  surplus  then  on  hand  was  $174,803  91,  or  twenty- 
four  dollars  and  ninety-six  cents  on  each  of  the  7000  shares  issued  at  that 
time. 

From  the  foregoing  statements  the  reader  can  form  an  idea  of  the  advan- 
tages which  our  city  derives  from  this  one  bill,  and  what  might  be  secured 
Vere  the  manufacturing  business  more  extended.    Of  the  hund^d  and  thirty 
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thousand  doUan  which  are  annually  paid  to  the  6peratives,  the  larger  por- 
tion is  expended  in  town,  to  the  benefit  of  our  traders,  mechanics,  etc.  The 
aame  classes  also  derive  grains  from  the  labor  and  materials  required,  inci- 
dentally, in  the  operations  of  the  milL  The  dividends  also  accrue  largely  to 
onr  own  citizens,  (there  beiog  500  shareholders,)  who  own  a  good  portioa  of 
the  stock. 

The  tendency  of  a  factory  establishment  like  this,  to  increase,  the  amount 
and  value  of  real  estate,  is  seen  by  a  glance  at  the  neighborhood  of  the 
mill.  Ten  years  ago  there  was  not  a  more  quiet  and  retired  locality  in  the  . 
dty,  but  fev  buildings  having  been  erected  thereabouts.  Now  it  is  an  ani- 
mated and  populous  neighborhood.  Neivf  streets  have  been  laid  out  in  the 
rear  of  the  boarding-hous^  and  buildings  are  going  up  steadily  upon  the 
remaining  lots  of  land.  There  are  in  the  vicinity  two  machine  shops,  an 
iron  foundry,  a  ship  yard,  where  a  brig  of  260  tons  is  building  by  Mr.  Eki- 
ward  F.  Miller,  of  this  city,  a  marine  railway,  a  candle  factory,  and  several 
stores.  Some  of  these  establishments  are  to  be  sure  as  old  as  the  factory  it- 
self^ and  even  older,  and  we  mention  them  only  to  show  what  a  busy  neigh- 
borhood it  is. — Saiem  Observer. 


GLOUCESTER,  MASS.— ITS  INDUSTRY. 

A  coBRESPONDENT  of  the  Bostou  HVaveller  BAjB  that  the  mackerel  fishery 
for  the  Gloucester  fleet  on  the  north-east  coast  promises  well  the  present 
season.  About  200  sail  are  now  absent  from  home.  About  a  dozen  have 
arrived  from  their  first  trips  within  the  last  fortnight,  bringing  tolerably  good 
£ires;  from  150  to  300  barrels.  The  mackerel,  however,  pack  out  small, 
the  market  prices  are  low,  and  sales  dull  just  now. 

The  "'  crafts"  fishing  along  our  coast  and  bay  are  doing  bettelr  than  they 
have  for  some  seasons  past  Sharks  seem  to  be  more  plenty  this  year  than 
ever  before ;  they  are  very  troublesome  to  the  schools  of  mackerel  and  the 
fishermens'  nets  which  are  set  in  the  "coves"  and  along  shore.  A  week  since 
a  monster  shark  made  his  appearance  at  Little  Good  Harbor  Beach,  near 
"  Salt  Island,"  driving  a  large  school  of  "  Fogies"  ashore,  and  some  one  hun- 
dred or  more  had  to  remain  on  dry  land  to  get  dear  of  their  enemy.  They 
soon,  however,  had  to  surrender  to  the  fisherman's  knife  and  wash-tub,  for 
"mackerel  bait 

Notwithstanding  the  depressed  state  of  the  fishing  business  at  Gloucester 
during  some  years,  the  town  is  on  the  march  of  improvement,  and  is  grow- 
ing up  for  a  **  big"  city  at  some  future  time.  New  streets  and  avenues  are 
yearly  opened,  with  neat,  large  dwellings  erected  thereon.  At  least  three 
hundred  buildings  have  been  erected  in  different  parts  of  the  town  during- 
the  past  two  years.  A  large  and  fine  church  has  also  been  built  for  the 
Congregational  Society  on  Middle  street  The  old  Baptist  church  on  Plea- 
sant street  has  at  last  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  Roman  Catholics,  and  they 
have  removed  it  to  a  lot  of  land  on  Park  street.  The  Baptist  society  having 
built  a  new  church,  they  disposed  of  the  old  edifice  to  private  citizens,  a  few 
vean  ago,  and  it  has  remained  dead  property  ever  since.  The  company  at 
last  getting  tired  of  the  property,  placed  it  at  auction.  A  small  number  bf 
persons  only  attended  the  sale,  and  it  was  knocked  off  to  a  Salem  gentleman 
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• 
for  less  than  $800,  who  was  present  as  an  agent  for  the  Salem  Catholic 
priest.  Several  citizens  would  have  purchased  the  old  church  and  converted 
it  into  a  dwelling-house  if  they  had  heen  aware  that  it  was  to  pass  into  tiie 
hands  of  the  R6man  Catholics.  Five  jears  ago  there  were  but  two  Iiish 
Catholic  families  in  town ;  they  now  number  some  500  in  Gloucester,  Rock- 
land and  Lanesville.  A  number  of  foreigners  have  settled  in  Gloucester 
from  Nova  Scotia  and  the  British  Provinces. 

The  authorities  of  the  town  are  now  takings  the  census.  I  have  been  in- 
formed by  a  canvasser  that  the  population  will  come  up  to  10,000 ;  an  in- 
crease since  the  last  census  of  some  3000.  With  the  floating  popuktion, 
Gloucester  has,  no  doubt,  2000  inhabitants,  at  the  present  time. 

Uncle  Sam  has  selected  a  good  and  central  spot  of  land  on  the  comer  of 
Spring  and  Pleasant  streets  to  build  the  new  Custom  House,  Post-OfiSce  and 
Court-house  on.  The  building  is  to  be  of  brick,  fire-proof,  large  and  sub- 
stantial ;  to  be  commenced  probably  in  a  month  or  two.  A  new  Custom- 
House  has  long  been  needed  at  this,  lar^e  port  of  entry. 

Mr.  Hardy  has  on  the  stocks  at  his  ship  yard.  Beach  street,  a  real  clipper 
schooner,  of  about  60  tons  burden,  built  for  the  Lynn  fishermen  who  attend 
the  Boston  market.  Mr.  Davis,  at  East  Gloucester,  has  on  the  stocks  a  fine 
schooner  for  the  fishing  business. 

Oak  Grove  Cemetery,  lately  laid  out,  (entrance  on  "Washington  street,) 
will  be,  in  time,  one  of  the  most  delightful  burial-places  that  can  be  found  in 
the  State.  The  grounds  are  very  tastefully  arranged.  Lots  sell  (or  $75  to 
$100  at  the  present  time.  The  Masonic  Lodge  have  erected  a  neat  monu- 
ment over  the  grava  of  the  Hon.  Wm.  Person, . 

A  large  number  of  strangers  have  been  making  Gloucester  their  seashore 
resort  this  season.  A  number  could  not  get  aceommodations,  and  were 
obliged  to  seek  other  places.  It  has  been  quite  a  drawback  to  visitors  to 
have  both  the  Pavillion  and  the  Gloucester  House  closed  this  summer.  They 
could  have  both  been  filled  with  company,  if  opened.  Let  some  good,  popu- 
lar landlord  lease  these  hotels,  keep  them  up  witii  the.  times,  and  a  good, 
safe,  profitable  business  may  be  done  at  both  houses. 


INDUSTRIAL      STATISTICS. 

U8QUIPAU0,  R.  L—Usquipaug  MilU.^.  B.  M.  Potter,  Agent ;  Manser 
C.  Shippee,  Superintendent ;  Wm.  W*.  Henry,  Foreman.  Cotton  Mill  has  18 
cards  of  18  inches ;  1150  spindles,  making  satinet  warp.  Woolen  mill  has 
2  sets  cards  and  24  looms.     Make  jeans. 

Allbnton,  R.  I. — Tawgoo  Mill,  woolen. — W.  GT  Rose,  agent ;  Nicholas 
R.  Gould  and  others,  foremen.  Mill  has  2  setseards,  2  jacks,  19  looms.  Make 
jeans  ;  warps  purchased. 

Bjngston,  R.  L — Moorsfield  Mill,yroo\en. — ^Daniel  Rodman,  owner;  Os- 
car Gardner,  foreman.  Mill  has  2  sets  cards,  2  jacks,  16  looms.  Make  coarse 
kerseys ;  200,000  yards  yearly. 

Narragansett,  R.  L — Steam  Mill,  woolen. — ^Potter  &  Eaton,  owners ;  B. 
S.  Rose,  Superintendent ;  Benjamin  Aldrich,  Engineer.  Mill  has  2  sets  cardsi 
^  3  2«  looms.    Make  jeans  ;  warps  purchased. 
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New-London,  Or.— Repair  Shop  of  N.  L,  d  W-  Palnier,  R.  R,^Wm. 
H.  Origgs,  master  of  motion  power.  Road  has  65  miles  of  trade ;  send  out 
4  trains  daily ;  repair  and  rebuild  locomotives ;  do  repairs  for  Amherst  and 
Bdchertown  iL  It.  Wood-shop  has  C.  M.  Hutch,  foreman.  Forge-shop 
has  John  W.  Rose,  Foreman ;  P.  B.  Hovey  and  others,  CDgineers. 

MbNTViLLE,  Ct. — Rockland  Mill^  woolen,  has  30  looms.    Make  Satinets. 

Cordage  Mill,  K  H.  Palmer.^Make  250  lbs.  chords  daily.  Make  bed- 
oords,  plough  and  clothes-lines,  coil-rope,  etc. 

Cotton  Rope  MiU.—Wm.  L.  Allen,  Superintendent  Turns  out  250  lbs. 
daily. 

Uncasville,  Ct. — Uhcasville,  Mang.  Co. —  1  mill,  cotton.  W.  R.  Wood, 
manager ;  Ira  Dimock,  Machinist.  Mill  has  36  cards,  36  inches  wide ;  3697 
spindles,  120  looms.     Make  stripes,  dereims,  ticking,  etc,  of  yam  No.  13. 

Norwich,  Ot. — Repair  Shop  of  Norwich  and  Worcester  Railroad.    R.  Col- 
burn,  Master  of  power-shop,  has  4  Uthes  and  other  tools.    Send  out  2  pas-^ 
*  senger,  2  steamboat,  and  3  freight  trains  daily.    Road  has  66  miles  track. 
Wood-shop  has  20  hands,  and  G.  R.  Bentley,  foreman.    Forge-filiop  has  5 
fires,  one  furnace,  and  T.  H.  Pollard,  foreman. 

Machine  Shop  of  Peleg  Rose  &  Co.,  owners ;  L.  H.  Ellsworth,  foreman. 
Shop  has  20  lathes  and  other  tools  in^proportion.  Foundry  attached,  A.  H. 
Vaughn,  foreman,  has  20  hands  on  average.  Midce  paper-mill  machinery, 
steam  engines,  shafting,  and  do  job  work. 

6reenvili*e,  Or.— Clark's  Mill^  cotton. — W.  F.  Clark,  agent;  Blan- 
chard,  superintendent;  D.  Morrill,  foreman.  Mill  has  36  cards  of  18  inches ; 
2044  spindles,  56  looms.  Cloth  is  30  inches  wide,  48  by  52,  of  yam  Noa. 
16  and  19. 

Ma^Jiine  Shop  of  J.  S.  <fe  S.  J.  Mowrey,  owners.  John  A.  Bennett, 
Foreman.  Shop  employs  80  hands.  Forge  shop  has  18  fires.  Make  axles, 
springs,  steam  engines,  paper-mill  machinery,  also  Salisbury  iron  for  axles, 
and  beet  EbgHsh  steel  for  springs,  supplying  man^  of  the  best  carriage 
makers  with  these  superior  articles. 

Bliss  Mill, — ^W.  Bliss,  Agent  Mill  has  800  spindles.  Make  satinet 
vrarpe. 

Pap^  MUlf  Chelsea  Mang.  Co. — J.  D.  Mowry,  agent.  James  Lindsay, 
Saperintendent.  Mill  has  28  engines,  running  night  and  day,  six  machines. 
Make  all  qualities  from  finest  book  to  newspaper.    Employ  180  hands. 

Gas  Works — Norwich  Joint  Stock  Co. — ^Works  have  12  crucibles  set 
Make  superior  gas.    Charles  F.  Stacy,  gas-fitter,  connected  with  the  Company. 

Jbwett  Crrr,  Or. — Jewett  City  mulj  J.  A.  Slater,  agent ;  Burlson,  super- 
intendent Mill  has  2856  ring  and  2664  mule  spindles ;  210  looms.  Make 
20  different  kinds  of  denims,  stripes,  ticking;  etc. 

Ashland  Mill,  Cotton. — ^N.  D.  Adams,  Agent;  Wm.  Randall, superintend- 
ent ;  Linnaeus  Wild  and  others^  foremen.  Thomas  L.  Young,  repairer.  Mill 
has  10  cards  of  36  inches ;  1200  by  1000  spindles,  66  looms.  Cloth  36  inches. 
52x60  ;  yam,  Nos.  28  and  30. 

HopevilU  Mill,  woolen. — ^Henry  Lathrop,  agent ;  Cyrus  Titus,  superintend- 
ent Mill  has  4  sets  cards,  40  looms.  Warps  made  on  the  premises.  Make 
safoets. 

Pacsebsville,  Or. — Paeker^s  Mill,  cotton.  S.  A.  Packer,  agent ;  Stephen 
Cole,  foreman.  Mill  has  ITOO  spindles,  52  looms.  Make  drillings  and 
diapers. 

Yantic,  Ct. — YanticMill,  woolen.  E.  W.  Williams,  agent ;  D.  L.  Hun- 
tington, Superintendent;  Wm.  H.  Wise,  H. H.  Hart,  E.  F.  Yarrington,  and 
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Eli  Cory,  foremen.    Mill  has  machiDeiy  to  turn  out  2000  yards  flannel  daily. 

FrrcHTiLLE,  Ct. — Fitch  Mill,  cotton.  A.  Fitch,  agent ;  J.  W.  Thompson^ 
superintendent ;  Ctark  Reynolds,  repairer.  Mill  has  48  cards,  30  inches ; 
5130  spindles,  160  looms.     Cloth  30  and  36  inches,  64x48,  yarn  15. 

Datsvillb,  Ct. — DanieVs,  Mill,  cotton.  D.  A.  Daniels^  agent,  J.  A. 
Daniels,  superintendent.  Mill  has  13  cards,  30  inches ;  2100  spindles,  5& 
looms.     Cloth  28  inches ;  60x68,  yam  29. 

FisHKRviLLE,  Ct. — Ifosonville  MilUy  3,  cotton.  Dr.  Wm.  Groresenor, 
agent ;  Lucius  Briggs,  superintendent  and  agent ;  E.  B.  Anderson,  LewisWade, 
Thomas  Williams,  G«orgeT.  Seaver  and  others,  foremen.  Mills  hare  10,000 
spindles,  51  cards  30  inch,  200  looms.  Cloth  is  38  and  39  wide,  78x108, 
yards  35  and  38. 

Thompson,  Ct. — Quaddiek  Mill,  cotton.  Q.  S.  Bartlett,  agent ;  Ludan 
Randall,  Daniel  Peck,  foremen.  Mill  has  1650  spindles,  38  looma.  Cloth 
28  inches,  60x60,  yarn  29. 

PuTKAM,  Ct. —  Wilkinson  Mill,  cotton.    Edward  Wilkinson,  ^ent    Mill* 
hto  11  cards  of  36  inches,  2350  spindles,  60  looms.      Cloth  36  inches,  52x 
62,  of  yam  18. 

Martins  Mill,  cotton.  M.  S.  Morse,  agent ;  S.  Nichols,  superintendent ;  Al- 
bert Enight,  David  T.  SpefLcer,  Israel  Kibbee,  overseers.  Mill  has  48  cards 
30  inch,  8588  spindles,  200  looms.  Cloth  30  and  88  inches,  72x72 ;  yarn 
30. 

Ballow  Mill. — H.  Ballow,  oyvner;  K  A.  CuUer,  superbtendent ;  Zadock 
^ills,  John  D.  Willsi,  foremen.  Mill  has  62  cards,  24  inch,  9000  spindles, 
250  looms;  cloth  28  inches ;  60x64, yam  28. 

JRhodesville  Mill,  cott(»i.  J.  P.  Bailey,  agent  Mill  has  24  caida  of  28^ 
inches,  100  looms.    Cloth  28  inches,  64x72,  yam  30. 

East  Woodstock,  Ct. — Smithes  Mill,  cotton.  G.  P.  South,  agent ;  Reuben 
Gage,  overseer.  Mill  has  1250  spindles,  36  looms.  Cloth  is  28  iaches.  50x 
52,  yam  25. 

Nbw-Bostok,  Ct. — Nevj-Bpston  MUl,  cotton.  Billings  and  IJpham,  agents ; 
A.  J.  Davis  and  J.  B.  JBulbitt,  foremen.  Mill  has  18  cards  of  18  inches,  20 
looms.    Cloth  28,  60x60,  yam  28  and  30. 

WoLiMANTio,  Ct. — Duck  Mill.  Wm.  L.  Jillson,  agent.  Mill  has  12 
double  cards,  1300  spindles.    Make  duck  and  bags. 

Willimantic  Linen  Co.,  1  mill. — K  Johnson,  agent ;  Charles  S.  Bliven, 
superintendent ;  Robert  Dungan,  Joseph  Rollinson,  Henry  M.  Hinde,  L.  W. 
Spencer  and  others,  foremen.  Mill  turns  out  4000  yards  crasb^  and  200lbe. 
shoe-thread,  and  200lbs.  twine  daily. 

Paper  MUl, — ^L.  &  W.  Page  has  6  engines  mnning  day  and  night ;  make 
printing  paper.  In  this  plaoe  three  milk,  cotton ;  not  running  when  these 
statistics  were  collected. 

Mop  River  Mill,  cotton.  Moses  B.  Harvey^ agent ;  Wm.  B  .Hawkins,  super- 
intendent.    Has  two  dressing  frames ;  make  satinet  warps. 

WelU  Co.^  1  mill,  cotton.  John  H.  Capen,  agent.  Mill  has  12  cards 
36  inches.    Make  satinet  warps,  colored  and  plain. 

North  Windham,  Ct. — LincoMa  Mill,  woolen.  Stowel  Lincoln,  owner. 
Mill  has  1  set  cards,  1  jack,  5  looms,  1  bag-loom.  Make  felt\ng  cloths  for 
paper  hangers  and  calico  printers.    Turn  out  lOOlbs.  daily. 

Matchany  Mill,  cotton.  L.  D.  Spencer,  superintendent ;  Ithel  K  Town, 
foreman.    Mill  has  16  cards  36  inches.    Make  satinet  warps. 

Mansfield  Center,  Ct. — Bobbin  Factory  of  George  F.  fewift ;  employ  6 
men  on  average,  and  make  bobbins,  jack  and  aU  kinds  of  spools. 
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Maehine-JShop  of  N.  Rexford ;  E.  S.  Capen  foreman,  .has  10  lathes  and' 
other  tools.    Make  machinery  for  silk  mills  and  do  jobbing. 

Machine- Shop  of  Orlow  Atwood,  has  4  lathes  and  other  tools.  Make^ilk 
machinery  and  do  job  work. 

South  Coventry,  Ct. — Washington  Mill,  woolen.  N.  iKingsbury  &  Co., 
agents ;  G.  W.  Capron,  superintendent ;  James  Soules,  A.  B.  Boardman, 
overseers.    Mill  has  3  sets,  26  looms.    Make  satinets,  warps  purchased. 

Coventry  Depot,  Ct. — Woolen  Mill,  H.  R.  Fargo,  agent;  Joel  L.  Ladd, 
Charles  C.  Bennett,  foremen.  Mill  has  3  sets  cards  and  24  looms.  Make 
satinets — warps  purchased. 

Eaglevillb  Ct. — EagU  Co,,  1  mill,  cotton ;  E.  B.  Hibbard,  agent.  Mill 
has  18  cards  18  inches,  2000  spindles,  44  looms ;  make  30  inch  drills. 

Merrow,  Or. — Stockinett  Mill,  woolen.  Pitkin,  Merrow.  &  Co.,  agents. 
Andrew  Webster,  E.  C.  Otis^  foremen.  Mill  has  3  sets  cards ;  make  stock- 
ings, shirts,  drawers  etc. 

WEST-WiLUNOTeN,  Ct. — WHUngton  Thread  Oo.,  1  mill;  Origin  Hall, 
agent  Mill  has  4  cards  80  inches.  Much  yam  purchased  of  B.  Greene. 
Make  sewing  thread,  Johnson's  patent  finish,  superior  article. 

Stafford  Springs,  Ct. — Mineral  Springe,  Mang.  Co,j  1  mill,  woolen. 
J.  C)onYerBe,  agent ;  C.  W.  Eaton,  €^eo.  B.  Grant,  foremen.  Mill  has  3  sets 
cards,  30  looms  on  satinets.    Warpe  purchased. 

Converteviile  Co.,  1  mill,  woolen.  P.  Converse,  agent ;  Franscis  Hyde,  Pat- 
rick Powers  and  others,  foremen.  WW  has  3  sets  cards  and  30  looms  on 
latinetB.     Warps  purchased. 

Granite  Mill  Co, — 1  mill,  cotton;  G.  M.  Ives,  agent.  Mill  has  20  cards 
36  inches,  5000  spindles,  121  looms.     Cloth  28  inches,  60x64,  of  yam  28. 

Oreuttville  (7o.— 1  mill  woolen ;  R.  G.  Pinney,  agent ;  Henry  Orcutt, 
superintendent ;  Alonzo  L.  Eaton,  Orrin  L.  Fletcher,  overseers.  Mill  has  2 
sets  cards,  18  looms.    Make  heavy  satinets.    Warps  are  purchased. 

West  Stafford,  Ct. — West-Stafford  Linen  Co,,  I  mill;  A.  W.  Case 
agent;  C.J.Holmes,  superintendent.  Mill  turns  out  1800lbs.  shoe-thread 
weekly. 

Stockinett  Factory  of  Samuel  Fitch,  has  6  rotary  machines  and'  makes 
webbing  for  rubber  works. 

Maekine'Shop  of  S.  Fairman,  has  3  lathes  and  other  tools.  Make  patent 
universal  chucks. 

Machine-Shop  of  J.  W.  Fairman  &  Co.,  has  3  kthes  and  other  tools.  Make 
Fairman's  patent  scroll  chuck. 

Machine  Shop  of  Washburn  &  Whiton,  has  8  lathes,  2  lances,  and  other 
tools.    Make  scroll  chucks,  elevators,  planers,  and  do  joib  work. 

Stafford  Ct. —  Woolen  Mill  by  Converse  &  Hyde ;  K  W.  Daniels,  super- 
intendent; F.  N.  Andrews,  Lewis  Putney  &  others,  foremen.  Mill  has  2 
sets,  20  looms.    Make  satinets ;  warps  purchased. 

Valley  Co,,  1  mill,  cotton  ;  Moses  B.  Haney,  agent  Mill  has  14  cards 
18  inches^  800  dead  fancy  spindles.  Make  satinet  warps,  1800  threads.  No. 
18  yam ;  9600  weekly. 

Machine-Shop  of  Charles  Holt.  Shop  has  6  lathes  and  other  took. 
Make  finishing  machinery  for  woolen  mills. 

Hydeville,  Mang,  Co,^  1  mill,  woolen ;  Elijah  Fairman,  agent;  James 
Risky,  superintendent;  Ashley  D.  Studley,  E.  H.  Risley,  Frank  G.  Fairfield, 
foremen.  Mill  has  3  sets  cards,  24  looms.  Make  satinets,  finncy  and  plain ; 
warps  purchased. 

StaffordvillB,  Ct. — Machine-Shop  of  Howe  &  Converse ;  Falkner,  super- 
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intendent  Shop  has  14  lathes  and  other  tools  in  proportion.  Make  looms, 
falling-mill#,  and  do  job  work.    Make  Talbet's  improved  loom. 

StaffordvilUy  Mang.  Co^  1  mill,  woolen;  E.  A.  Converse,  agent;  Charles 
A.  Tainter  and  others,  foremen.  Mill  has  8  seta  cards  and  28  looms,  on 
satinets ;  warps  purchased. 

ffope  Co^  1  mill,  woolen  ;  K  A.  Converse,  agent.  Mill  has  3  sets,  26  looms. 
Make  satinets ;  warps  purchased. 

Converse  Brothers. — ^Mill  woolen ;  E.  A.  Converse,  agent ;  Jcs.  H.  Conrene, 
superintendent ;  Stillnum  Ellis  and  others,  foremen.  mH  has  2  sets,  20  looms. 
Make  fine  satinets.    Warps  purchased. 


HAEVET^   DEAD  SPINDLE. 

Tns  spindle  of  Mr.  Moses  B.  Harvey,  of  Stafford,  Ct.,  differs  from  anj  here- 
tofore introduced  among  cotton  spinners.  It  is  a  short  spindle,  costing  ifiy 
cents  less  per  spindle  in  a  frame  than  the  live  spindle  costs.  A  warve  is 
fitted  to  the  spindle  revolving  around  it.  Projecting  from  the  upper  end  of 
the  warve  is  a  tube,  which,  entering  the  base  of  the  bobbin,  gives  motion  to 
the  bobbin  in  part,  the  other  part  being  secured  by  a  pin  in  the  base  of  the 
bobbin,  suited  to,  and  entering  into,  a  hole  in  the  upper  plain  of  the  warve. 
Motion  is  communicated  to  the  warve,  and  thus  to  the  bobbin,  in  the  same 
way  as  it  is  given  on  a  frame  of  live  spindles. 

One  advantage  of  the  Harvey  spindle  over  the  common  one  is,  that  it  re- 
quires much  less  power  to  run  it ;  and  another  is,  tiiat  it  will  do  more  work, 
.because  capable  of  being  run  at  greater  speed.  These  advantages,  added  to 
the  fact  that  a  frame  costs  fifty  cents  less  per  spindle  than  other  frames 
cost,  are  powerful  recommendations  of  this  spindle  over  other  ting  ^inmng- 
In  the  mill  of  the  Valley  Co.,  Stafford,  Ct.,are  several  frames  of  Haryey 
spindles  running  with  perfect  success.  The  general  introduction  of  this 
mode  of  cotton  spinning  will  be  a  general  gain  to  all  manufactories. 


IMPROVED   FLOCK   GUTTER. 


TfiB  knives  upon  the  improved  Gutter  of  Mr.  Charles  Holt,  in  Stafford, 
Ct.,  are  sixteen  in  number,  and  are  spiral  around  the  shaft  to  which  they 
are  fastened.  Each  knife  winds  round  one-fourth  of  the  shaft,  and  henoe 
four,  knives  are  constantly  engaged  in  cutting.  The  outer  cylinder  is  made 
to  tarn  slowly,  and  bring  the  flock  into  contact  with  the  knives.  This  outer 
cylinder,  and  also  the  frame-work  of  the  machine,  are  made  of  iron.  Thus, 
in  looks  and  in  operation,  Mr.  Holt's  improvements  are  obvious  and  of  sub- 
stantial value,  bemg  capable  of  doing  much  work,  and  of  doing  that  work 
well. 
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LOWND'S    PATENT   PEN   AND   PENCIL    CA^ES. 

These  cuts  represent  the  outside 
appearance  of  a  newly-patented  and 
veiy  jiseful  article  in  the  way  of  pen 
and  pencil.  Fig.  1,  the  case  clo^ 
up  portable  and  convenient  for  the 
pocket.  Fig.  2,  the  pencil,  and  fig. 
3,  the  pen,  ready  for  use. 

By  examining  the  internal  arrange- 
ment of  No.  1,  we  find  therein  a  sta- 
tionary slotted  tube  within  w'hich  is 
the  pencil  tube,  outside  of  which,  be- 
tween it  and  the  case,  is  the  pen  and 
pen-holder,  all  so  arranged  that  they 
operate  without  interfering  with  each 
other,  and  the  whole  made  much 
stronger  and  more  durable  than  when 
both  pen  and  pencil  are  at  the  same 
end. 

What  is  claimed  as  new  and  se- 
cured by  letters  patent  is  the  slotted 
tubes,  the  pencil  tube  and  the  pen- 
)  H  ^^'^^^9  arranged  and  connected  as  set 
forth  in  the  letters  patent.  To  oper- 
ate :  Pull  out  the  chased  tip  A  with 
the  right  hand,  turn  it  to  the  right, 
and  push  it  back  to  its  place,  this  will 
leave  the  pen  out;  then  pull  out  the 
tip  C,  and  it  is  as  long  as  an  ordinary 
extension  case.  The  pencil  is  thrown 
out  in  the  same  manner  as  the  pen, 
by  turning  and  pushing  back  the  tip 
0.  Close  the  case  by  extending  the 
KH  inside  barrels  and  reversing  the  move- 
ments, ^e  ball  B  unscrews  and  re- 
veals a  small  chamber  for  leads. 

These  pens  and  pencils  are  manu- 
factured exclusively  by  Wm.  M.  Will- 
marth,  44  Maiden  Lane.  Mr.  W. 
was  formerly  of  the  old  firm,  and 
chief  manager  of  the  bouse  of  Ad- 
dison, Willmarth  Ar  Co.,  ^hich  is 
sufficient  guarantee  for  the  workman- 
ship of  whatever  comes  from  his 
hands. 
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HALLADAY'S     WIND-ENGINE. 

On  another  page  the  reader  will  see  a  picture,  of  a  Wind-Engine,  which  is 
now  gaining  popalar  knowledge  and  fayor,  lately  patented  by  Mr.  Halladay, 
of  South  GoYentry,  OU  Accompany  has  been  formed  for  the  manufaoture  of 
this  Engine,  called  the  Halladay  Winb-Mul  Co.,  having  a  large  shop 
in  the  place  above  mentioned.  The  miUs  are  constructed  of  different  sizes 
to  suit  the  wants  of  purchasers,  or  rather  to  give  any  desired  amount  of 
power,  varying  in  prices  according  to  size,  from  $75  to  $2*75  each.  We  have 
seen  one,  yet  standing  at  the  factory,  of  four  horse  power,  furnished  with  a 
regulator  to  equalize  its  speed,  such  as  is  in  common  use  in  cotton  mills  to 
regulate  the  speed  of  breast  wheels.  The  cost  per  horse  power  for  a  wind- 
mill is  about  ih^  same  as  the  cost  per  horse  power  of  a  steam  engine. 

The  patent  of  Mr.  Halladay  has  reference  to  the  mode  of  regulating  the 
speed  of  the  engine.  It  is  by  a  device  peculiar,  ingenious,  and  simple,  that 
the  wings  of  the  engine  are  gradually  turned  around  so  as  to  change  the 
angle  of  the  fan  in  the  face  of  the  breeze,  making  the  plane  of  the  wing  now 
nearly  parallel  with  the  line  of  the  storm,  as  the  storm  or  wind  increases, 
and  in  the  same  proportion  dimimshing  the  speed.  An  inspection  of  fig.  2 
will  show  how  this  motion  is  given  to  the  wings,  r  f  are  the  stems  to.  the 
wings.  6  is  an  aparatus,  around  the  cylinder,  into  which  the  wings  are  in- 
serted. This  aparatus,  o,  by  a  bar,  h,  turns  the  stem  of'  the  wings,  so  as  to 
bring  the  plane  of  the  wings  at  any  angle  with  the  4ine  of  the  wind. 
When  the  wind  is  strongest  and  speed  begins  to  increase,  the  fixture*  a,  is 
changed,  and  hence  the  angle  is  changed.  The  engine  of  the  cut  is  working 
a  pump.  The  regulator,  giving  motion  to  o,  is  found  in  the  orifice  of  the 
water  pipe.  Any  other  regulator  can  be  used  to  give  the  proper  motion  to 
o.  We  wish  it  to  be  distinctly  understood  that  the  peculiarity  of  this  engine 
is  found  in  its  aparatus  to  regulate  its  speed.  The  great  reason  why  wind 
power  has  been  so  little  used  heretofore  is,  that  the  power  was  irr^ular  and 
uncontrollable.  When  the  wind  was  high,  the  engine  was  straining,  and 
cracking,  and  breaking.  When  the  engine  was  suited  to  a  strong  wind,  it 
ceased  to  work  at  the  instant  the  wind  lulled.  Because  of  this  variableness 
and  inconstancy,  wind  power  has  been  but  little  used.  Along  on  the  sea- 
shore, where  water  power  could  not  possibly  *be  had,  efforts  have  been  made 
to  apply  wind  power  to  the  grading  of  meal.  Yet  these  mills  have  always 
been  abandoned  the  moment  more*  regular  power  could  be  secured  from  the 
water.  But  wind  power  can  always  be  had  just  where  we  want  it,  which  is 
not  the  case  with  water  power.  Wind  power  is  also  both  cheaper  and  safer 
than  steam  power.  A  wind  engine  uses  up  no  cash  to  keep  it  going  as  steam 
does.  When  the  difficulties  referred  to  are  overcome,  wind  power  will  be 
used  every  where.  To  do  his  pumping,  and  threshing,  and  satoing  woody 
ehuming,  and  so  forth  and  so  forth,  every  farmer  wants  a  small  power,  such 
as  can  be  economically  secured  by  the  Wind  Engine.  And  the  blacksmith, 
and  wheelwright,  and  carpenter,  etc.,  etc.,  wants  one  or  more  horse  power  in 
big  business,  cheap  and  durable,  as  is  given  by  the  Wind  Engine.  The' 
Company  owning  this  patent,  are  receiving  large  ordefs  at  their  factory,  and 
they  are  prepared  to  fill  them  reasonably  and  rapidly.  The  American  mind 
is  not  slow  in  detecting  advantages  which  may  be  offered  by  new  inventions, 
and  it  will  soon  cleariy  ascertain  how  Mr.  Halladay's  invention  can  be  used 
to' advantage. 
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AMES'     XTNIVERSAL     SQUABE. 
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Thb  annexed  engravings  represent  a  "  Universal  Souare,"  for  which  a 
patent  was  granted  to  Nathan  Ames,  of  Saugus,  Mass.,  July,  1852,  but  which 
has  not  teen  brought  before  the  public  till  very  recently.  ,This  square  is 
simple,  and  combines  in  a  convenient  form  five  useful  instruments,  viz.,  the 
*♦  Tr^-square,"  the  **  Miter,"  the  "  T^quare,"  the  «  Graduated  Rule,"  and  the 
**  Center-square,"  for  finding  the  center  of  a  circle* 

Fig.  1  is  a  perspective  view  of  the  instrument ;  fig.  2  shows  the  method 
in  which  it  is  applied  as  a  centei^square  for  centering  a  circle ;  ^g.  3  showa 
the  difierent  ways  in  which  it  is  applied  as  a  miter,  and  fig.  4  shows  the 
application  of  ihe  instrument  as  a  T-square,  a  try-square,  and  a  graduated 
rule. 

In  the  Patent  OfiSce  Report  for  1852-3  is  the  following  description  of  the 
r  instrument,  and  its  application  as  a  center-square : 

"Hie  general  principle  on  which  the  instrument  is  based  is  well  known  to 
geometricians,  viz.,  that  if  two  tangenti  (or  straight  lines  touching  the  circum- 
ference of  a  circle)  be  extended  tUl  they  intersect  each  other,  a  straight  line 
bisecting  the  angle  between  them  will  pass  through  the  center  of  the  circle. 
The  instrument  consists  of  two  arms,  A  B  and  A  E,  fig.  1,  placed  tog^ether 
at  right  angles  to  each  other,  in  the  manner  of  a  carpenter's  square,  but  of 
equal  thickness,  and  having  their  surfaces  'flush,'  upon  the  upper  snr&oe  of 
which  arms  a  straight  ruler,  D  A,  is  fixed  at  its  end  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
have  one  of  its  edges  at  the  inner  angular  point  of  the  arms,  and  that  edge 
extending  midway  between  them,  or  bisecting  the  angle  between  them.  The 
ruler  can  be  braced  firmly  by  a  bar,  B  £^  running  across  between  the  extreme 
ends. 

"'  If  the  mechanic  wishes  to  find  the  center  of  a  circular  wheel,  he  places 
the  instrument  upon  it,  fig.  2,  with  the  two  arms  both  resting  agiunst  its  cir- 
cumference, in  which  position  the  edge  of  the  ruler  will  run  across  its  center. 
A  straight  line  is  marked  in  this  position,  and  the  instrument  is  agiun  applied 
to  another  part  of  the  circumference,  so  as  to  mark  in  the  same  manner 
another  line  intersecting  the  first  The  point  of  intersection  is,  of  course,  the 
center  of  the  wheel.    The  whol^  is  the  work  of  a  moment'* 

The  first  claim  of  the  patent  is  for  the  applitation  to  an  instrument  of  the 
geometrical  principle  alluded  to  above ;  aid  the  second  for  the  union  of  the 
above  with  the  common  trying  square  by  means  of  the  bar,  B  £. 

At  O,  fig.  1,  is  a  slot  in  the  bar,  B  ^,  to  admit  a  scratch-awl,  or  the  point 
of  a  knife.  This  slot  is  also  cut  out  in  such  a  manner  on  the  under  side,  that 
the  point  of  the  marking  instrument  may  pass  under  the  bar,  making  a  con- 
tinuous mark,  whenever  it  is  desirable,  from  D  to  A  ^ 

As  a  center-square,  alone,  the  instrument  is  invaluable  to  every  mechamc 

A  glance  at  fig.  3  will  explain  the  difierent  ways  in  which  the  square  may 
be  used  as  a  miter.  Simply  placing  the  instrument  over  a  square  comer  to 
be  mitered'(as  seen  at  the  left  of  the  figure,)  without  any  adjusting  by  the 
eye,  is  sufficient;  the  tongue  cannot  fail  to  bisect  the  angle.  By  miteiing 
both  corners,  the  longitudinal  center  may  also  be  readily  found,  the  point 
where  the  two  lines  intersect  being  equidistant  from  the  two'  edges.  Tlie 
point  where  the  tongue  leaves  the  edge  of  the  board  will  also  be  found  to  be 
just  the  width  of  the  board  from  the  end. 
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Or,  again,  as  seen  at  the  right  of  fig.  3,  there  are  two  miters  more.  The 
cross  bar,  B  E,  ^.  1,  resting  against  the  edge  of  the  board,  the  two  sides  of 
the  square,  B  A  and  A  £,  will  both  be  miters. 

The  application  of  the  instrument 
as  a  gnuiuated  rule,  T-square,  and 
try-square,  will  be  easily  understood 
by  inspecting  fig.  4. 

As  a  T-square,  it  is  peculiarly 
strong,  and  free  ^om  liability  of 
gettm^  out.  of  true.  The  tongue, 
D  A,  oeing^  fSastened,  as  it  is,  into 
the  triangular  frame,  B  A  E,  cannot 
be  moved  or  knocked  from  its  place. 
The  same  remark,  of  course,  will 
also  hold  in  regard  to  the  instru- 
ment both  as  a  miter  and  try- 
square. 

It^  is  also  obvious    that    there 
are  other  ways  than  those  repre- 
sented in  fig.  4  in  which  it  may  be 
applied  as  a  try-square.    That  por- 
tion of  the  tongue  between  D  and 
0,  with  either  half  of  the  cross-bar, 
■^B  E,  forms  a  complete  carpenter's 
^j     <  try-square,  and  may  be  used  as  a 
BBB^— substitute  for  it  in  every  instance. 
>    yr  The  outside  of  the  fi-ame — the  angle, 
>r       B  A  E— is  also  a  perfect  square,  and 
often  very  convenient.     In  short,  it 
combines,  in  a  most  convenient  form, 
BO  many  useful  instruments,  no  me- 
chanic's list  of  tools  can  well  be 
complete  without  a  Universal  Square. 

We  believe  this  to  be  a  capital  invention  of  great  practical  utility. 
More  information  in  regard  to  the  instrument  may  be.  obtained  by  letter 
addressed  to  the  patentee. 


OOTTPLTNa  GEAR  FOR  RAILWAY  CARRIAGES. 
By  Messrs.  Taylor  <fe  Cranstoun,  Morayshire  Railway ^  Elgin.  ^ 
Travelbrs  by  railway  must  have  frequently  observed — with  some  an- 
noyance at  the  delay  thus  caused — ^the  process  of  coupling  and  uncoupling 
the  carriages ;  and  will,  doubtless,  have  remarked  the  risk  of  accident  in- 
curred by  the  necessity  of  the  attendants  p^issing  between  the  carriages  to 
perform  the  operation.  The  improved  coupling  ^ear  introduced  by  Messrs 
Taylor  ife  Cranstoun,  is  especially  designed  to  obviate  all  such  accidents,  by. 
doing  away  with  the  necessity  of  having  to  pass  between  the  carriages  on 
wagons  when  coupling  or  uncoupling  them ;  whilst,  at  the  same  time,  such 
operations  may  be  accomplished  by  means  of  this  gear  with  much  greater 
facility  and  speed  than  by  the  existing  systems. 
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Each  carriage  or  wagon,  in  addition  to  draw-hooks,  has  attached  to  it 
three  parallel-jointed  engamng  chain-links,  freely  hinged,  so  as  to  he  capahle 
of  heing  raised  or  lowered  at  pleasure.  These  links  are  made  with  a  cenM 
back  stop-joint,  in  such  manner,  that  whilst  they  will  act  with  all  necessary 
flexibility  when  drawing  or  being  shifted  in  certain  directions,  yet,  when 
lifted  by  the  elevating  leVer,  they  will  rise  in  a  rigid  condition,  as  if  solid. 
Such  draw-links  may  either  be  disposed  in  sets  of  three  at  each  end  of  the 
carriage  or  wagon,  or  they  may  be  at  one  end  only,  with  corresponding  draw- 
books  at  the  opposite  end  of  the  carriage  or  wagon  framing.  A  transverse 
coupling  or  elevating  shaft  is  disposed  in  bearings  beneath  each  set  of  links 
— this  shaft  having  upon  it  a  lever  frame-piece,  with  stud  projections  thereon, 
for  the  purpose  of  giving  the  lift  to  the  links.  Each  end  of  the  shaft  carries 
a  hand  lever  conreniently  disposed  for  the  hand  of  the  attendant,  so  that 
when  passing  along  the  train  he  can  quickly  lift  or  lower  tl}e  links,  holding 
pins  being  provided  for  setting  the  levers  at  the  required  point. 

When  the  wagons  are  to  be  coupled,  they,  are  placed  together  in  the  usual 
manner ;  the  attendant  then  passes  along  either  side  of  the  train,  and  re- 
moves the  holding-pin  (which  supports  the  links  sufficiently  high  to  clear  the 
three  corresponding  hooks  on  the  next  wagon  ;)  the  links  then  drop,  and  the 
necessary  engagement  is  thus  instantly  effected.  When  the  wagons  are  to 
be  uncoupled,  the  attendant  lifts  the  links  clear  off  the  hooks  by  simply 
pressing  down  the  band-lever,  and  either  allows  the  links  to  drop  to  a 
vertical  position  when  the  wagon  is  removed,  or,  by  inserting  the  holding- 
pin,  the  links  are  fixed  in  a  position  for  coupling  when  the  wagons  are  brought 
together,  which  can  instantly  be  effected  by  the  removal  of  the  holding-pin, 
as  already  described.  The  action  of  uncoupling,  thus  places  the  \vSsa  in 
position  for  coupling  whenever  the  wagons  are  brought  together. 

The  carriages  are  couplea  or  uncoupled  in  the  same  manner  as  the  wagons, 
with  the  exception  that  the  center  or  draw-link  requires  to  be  tightened  up 
after  the  carriages  are  coupled,  to  bring  them  closely  together,  and  slackened 
off  sufficiently  when  they  are  to  be  uncoupled.  To  effect  this,  a  transverse 
hand-wheel  shaft  is  fitted  upon  the  carriage  frame ;  the  center  of  this  shaft 
having  upon  it  a  worm  gearing  with  a  worm-wheel  set  on  a  longitudinal 
nut-link  of  the  draw-hook  spindle.  Hence,  by  turning  one  or  the  other  of 
hand-wheels,  the  draw-link  is  tightened  or  slackened  as  required.  This 
gearing  may  be  modified  in  various  ways ;  for  instance,  the  worm-wheel  may 
itself  be  made  to  answer  as  the  tightening  nut. 

The  details  of  this  improvement  will  be  better  understood  by  reference  to 
the  following  engravings.    Fig.  1,  is  a  side  elevation  of  the  ends  of  a  railway 


carriage,  with  the  coupling  gear  attached.  Y  is  the  coupling  of  one 
car  to  that  adjoining,  the  ends  of  which  are  represented  at-B  and  h.  •  There 
are  three  inner  engaging  links,  side  by  side,  ^g,  1  exhibiting  the  side  view 
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of  the  outer  one,  while  fig.  2  represents  the  appearance  of  the  inner  one  as 
viewed  by  looking  down  upon  it  from  the  platform  of  the  car.  Each  of 
tiiese '  links  is  formed  of  two  horse  sho^  pieces,  b,  connected  by  short  joint 

liijte,  T,  in  fig.  2,  and  by  pins 
passing  through  the  links  at 
F,  through  eyes  formed  in 
the  ends  of  the  horse-shoe 
pieces.  The  outside  engag- 
iDg  links,  c,  are  connected 
with  the  framiug  of  the  carriage  by  passing  through  eyes  in  staple  link,  h, 
fig.  1,  bolted  to  the  frame.  Immediately  below  the  links,  o,  e,  etc,  is  a  shaft, 
seen  at  l  in  fig.  2,  the  end  of  which  appears  above  l  in  fig.  1,  bolted  trans- 
versely to  the  frame.  On  this  shaft,  as  at  l,  in  fig.  2,  levers,  are  fited  to  play 
underneath  the  links,»but  not  here  shown.  These  levers,  with  the  shaft,  are 
moved  by  a  crank-handle,  as  at  L,fig.  1,  so  as  to  elevate  or  depress  the  links, 
as  may  be  required,  to  hook  or  unhook  the  links,  as  at  c  in  fig.  1,  and  x  in 
fig.  2,  to  the  adjoining  car. 


SADDLETREES. 

Gkoroe  M'N aught,  Glasgow. — Patent  dated  September  23, 1854. 
By  the  process  adopted  by  Mr.  M'Naught  in  the  manufiwjture  of  saddle- 
trees, increased  strength  is  secured,  together  with  economy  in  the  material 
'^tsed,  and  in  the  labor  required  in  making  such  articles. 

Our  engraving  is 
a  side  elevation  in 
perspectire  of  a  sad- 
dle-tree, as  made  ac- 
cording to  this  ByB"* 
tem^  and  covered  or 
canvassed  in  the 
usual  manner.  The 
portions  of  the  sad- 
dle-tree to  which  the 
invention  more  es- 
peciaUy  refers,  are  the  semicircular  or  curved  head  piece,  a,  and  the  two 
twisted  side  bars,  b.  According  to  the  ordinary  system  of  making  saddle- 
trees, the  head  is  generally  made  in  two  portions,  each  portion  being  in  one 
pfiece  with  one  of  the  downward  projecting  side  pieces,  o.  These  two  por- 
tions of  the  head  piece  are  each  shaped  out  of  solid  pieces  of  wood,  by 
splitting,  chopping,  and  cutting  away  the  superfluous  portions  of  the  wood, 
to  bring  it  to  (he  proper  form.  According  to  this  mode  of  proceeding,  a  con- 
siderable porUon  of  the  material  is  cut  to  waste,  and  the  labor  required  is 
ezoesstre.  Now,  the  portion  of  this  invention  relating  to  the  head  of  the 
saddle  tree,  consists  in  forming  the  semicircular  part,  a,  out  of  a  piece  of 
wood,  whidi  is  first  cut  to  the  necessary  thickness  in  a  flat  state,  and  then, 
after  being  steamed,  or  otherwise  prepared,  is  bent  to  the  required  semicircular 
or  curved  form,  by  means  of  screw  presses  or  other  suitable  machinery,  such 
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as  ia  U8ed  in  other  mannfactures  for  bending  wood  with  the  aid  of  ateam* 
Or,  instead  of  forming  the  head  piece,  a,  of  a  single  piece  of  wood  of  the 
full  thickness  required,  it  may  be  composed  of  two  or  more  thin  pieces,  bent 
and  glued,  or  otherwise  attached  or  bound  together,  to  give  the  required 
thickness.  Similarly,  whilst  the  side  bare,  b,  are  brought  into  the  required 
form,  according  to  the  ordinary  system  of  manufacture,  by  cutting  away 
portions  of  the  wood  so  as  to  give  them  a  twisted  shape, — under  the  im- 
proved system  they  are  first  cut  to  the  necessary  thickness  in  the  flat  state, 
being  afterwards  twisted  by  means  of  suitable  machinery,  after  being  steamed 
or  otherwise  prepared,  so  as  to  bring  them  to  the  twisted  shape  required  in  the 
construction  of  the  saddle-tree,  as  indicated  in  the  figure.  The  back,  d,  of  the 
saddle  tree  is  made  in  the  usual  manner,  and  the  several  pieces,  a,  b,  c,  d,  being 
glued  or  otherwise  connected  or  joined  together,  the  comers,  s,  are  filled  up 
with  separate  pieces,  so  as  to  economize  the  width  of  the  wood,  out  of 
which  the  side  bars,  b,  are  formed,  and  filling-up  pieces  are  fitted  in  the 
usual  way,  on  the  inside  of  the  pieces,  a  and  o.  The  saddletree  is  finished 
externally  in  the  usual  manner,  by  beiug  covered  with  coarse  canvass,  and 
washed  with  glue,  or  otherwise  prepared.  We  have  thus  far  only  referred 
to  the  manufacture  of  saddletrees  for  the  ordinary  description  of  men's 
riding  saddles ;  but  it  will  be  obvious  that  the  invention,  or  a  part  of  it,  is 
equally  applicable  to  the  manufacture  of  other  varieties  of  saddletrees.  Thus, 
for  example,  the  side  bars  of  saddletrees  for  ladies'  or  side  saddles,  as  also 
those  of  saddletrees  for  military  saddles,  may  be  made  according  to  the  im- 
proved system  of  manufacture,  as  already  described. 
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FLOCK  RENOVATOR. 


An  ingenious  machine  has  recently  been  constructed  by  Mr.  Chariea 
Holt,  of  Stafibrd,  Ct.,  for  renovating  the  flocks  used  in  the  manufacture 
of  woolen  goods.  It  consists  of  a  cylinder,  fourteen  inches  long  and  twelve 
in  diameter,  covered  with  cast  iron  plates,  on  the  outer  surface  of  which 
are  small  conical  teeth,  one  half  inch  in  length.  This  cylinder  ravoiTes 
about  200  turns  per  minute,  in  juxtaposition  to  an  apron  of  iron,  between 
which  and  the  rotating  cylinder  the  flocks  pass,  and  from  which  they  fall. 
While  falling,  they  are  pervaded  by  a  strong  tide  of  air  from  a  bioirer» 
which  runs  about  800  turns  per  minute.  By  the  wind  of  the  blower 
the  flocks  are  carried  out  through  a  prepared  orifice,  while  other  more 
ponderous  and  foreign  matters '  fall  under  the  machine.  In  this  manner 
the  flocks  are  renovated.  The  machine  is  made  of  iron,  and  coats  about 
iifoy  dollars.  It  is  simple  in  construction,  occupies- but  little  space,  and 
is  not  easily  put  out  of  order;  It  is  used  by  many  manufiacturers  around 
Stafibrd,  and  is  highly  valued  by  them.  It  cannot  ful  to  become  greatly 
popular  among  those  who  use  flocks  in  making  woolen  cloths,  to  whose 
inspection  we  cheerfully  commend  the  machine. 
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ARTHUR'S  PATENT  SELF-SEALIKG  OANa 

These  cans,  invented  by  Dr.  Arthur,  of  Philadelphia,  are  much  the  most 
eoDvenient  article  for  putting  up  all  kiods  of  fruits  that  we  have  seen. 

They  ace  oonstmcted  wiih  a  channel  around  the  can  near  the  top — which 
is  filled  with  adhesive  cement  that  softens  sufficiently  to  admit  the  cover 
when  the  fmit  is  put  in  hot ;  or  the  cover  may  be  heated  and  passed  into  it, 
and  warming  the  can  will  allow  the  cover  to  be  taken  off  without  injury. 
They  have  l^n  well  tested,  and  being  manufactured  with  the  cement  in  the 
channel  ready  for  use,  the  process  of  hermetical  sealing  becomes  simple  and 
within  the  reach  of  all  gooa  housewives.  The  process  of  sealing  and  un- 
sealing these  cans  is  very  simple,  and  as  the  lid  covers  the  whole  top  of  the 
can,  it  can  be  cleaned  and  used  again. 


Guano  Sprinkler. — ^The  machine  bearing  this  name  has  been  constructed 
by  Mr.  Ira  Dimock,  a  machinist  and  farmer,  in  Uncasville,  Ct.,  and  while  it 
meets  a  want  Mi  by  the  farmer  and  gardener,  it  also  shows  much  ingenuity 
in  the  builder.  The  plan  of  the  sprinkler  is  suggested  in  the  common  city 
watering  cart.  A  cask  having  one  head,  and  being  the  size  of  a  common  barrel, 
is  fastened  head  downwards  upon  a  pair  of  wheels,  which  are  united  to  an 
axle  as  long  as  the  distance  between  two  rows  of  corn.  From  the  lower  end 
of  this  cask  projects  a  pipe  made  of  tin  outward  and  faced  backwards,  about 
four  inches  in  diameter,  and  about  twelve  inches  in  length.  Across  the  end 
of  this  tin  pipe  another  is  placed,  about  four  feet  long,  also  made  of  tin,  having  a 
line  on  its  under  surface  thickly  perforated  with  small  holes.  A  gate  is  made 
to  fit  over  that  end  of  the  shorter  pipe  which  is  inserted  in  the  barrel,  by 
which  the  contents  of  the  barrel  are  shut  out  from  the  pipes,  or  by  raising 
which  the  contents  are  admitted  to  the  pipes,  and  thus  sprinkled  upon  the 
garden.  When  using  the  sprinkler,  Mr.  Dimock  mixes  the  guano  in  the 
water,  with  which  the  barrel  is  filled,  in  due  proportion.  Then  he  trundles 
the  machine  out  into  his  field,  and  pushing  it  forward  at  a  chosen  speed,  and 
opening  the  gate  at  the  lower  end  of  the  barrel,  the  guano,  in  proper  quanti- 
ties and  equally,  is  placed  upon  the  ground  and  becomes  mixed  with  the  soil. 
Ko  patent  has  been  applied  for  on  any  part  of  the  sprinkler. 

Pergussiak  Watkr- Wheel. — A  water-wheel  bearing  the  name  of  Per- 
enssion  and  Re&ction  water-wheel,  has  been  constructed  by  Messrs.  Fairnuin, 
Cushman  is  Co.,  of  West-Stafford,  Ct  A  wheel  built  after  their  patent  is 
now  in  operation  near  their  premises,  and  larger  wheels  than  the  one  in  use 
are  in  process  of  construction.  The  inventors  claim  that  thus  far  in  their 
labors  they  have  gained  many  advantages  over  the  Turbine,  and  they  antici- 
pate greater  advantage  from  future  experiments  and  improvements.  These 
advantages  have  reference  primarily  to  economy  of  power,  and  then,  as  a  sec- 
ondary end,  economy  of  space.  Many  persons  of  experience  in  using  and 
hnilding  iron  water-wheels,  speak  of  the  Percussion  as  b^-ing  greatly  superior 
to  any  whf-el  within  the  limit  of  their  acquaintance.  Time  will  test  the  eor- 
rectnesB  of  their  opinions. 
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Fbllt-S AWING. — ^A  great  imprpvemeat  io  the  mode  of  sawiog  fellies  has 
lately  been  made  by  Mr.  J.  Knap,  who  is  coaneoted  with  the  celebrated  car- 
riage and  axle  factory  of  Mefiars.  Mowry  ^  Co.,  Greenville,  Ct  The  improve- 
ment conBiBta,  in  part,  of  having  two  saws,  standing  in  such  position  that  one 
fiftws  the  inner  and  the  other  the  onter  edge  of  a  felly  at  the  same  time.  The 
other  and  moat  important  improvement  conaista  in  making  th«  platform,  upon 
which  the  plank  to  be  sawed  ia  plaeed^  rotary ;  and  in  making  ita  onter  edge 
to  rotate  in  a  circle,  exactly  anawering  to  the  cireofliference  of  a  wheeL  The 
plank  to  be  naed  ia  faatened  by  a  aimpie  acrew-damp  upon  the  platform,  which 
by  the  sawer  ia  made  to  move  against  the  teeih  of  (he  aaw,  and  with  a  eiicn* 
lar  motion.  A  central  fiaatening  to  the  platfi>rm  ia  easily  made^  ao  aa  to 
guide  its  motions  exactly,  and  so  aa  to  be  comparatively  free  front  friotioB. 
The  whole  improvement  ia  very  simple  and  economical,  and  it  is  easily  applied 
jmd  worked.  The  work  turned  out  is  almost  exactly  fitted  for  the  spoke. 
Mr.  Knapp  has  been  very  successful  in  his  improved  feUy-aaw. 

Improvkd  Watbr-Whbbls. — ^That  veteran  inventor,  Simon  Fairman,  Esq., 
of  West-Stafford,  Ct.,  is  engaged  in  making  improvements  on  water-wheels. 
No  improvement  is  matur^  sufficiently  to  make  it  public,  and  no  one  will 
come  up  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  inventor,  which  wiU  not  come  np  near  to 
the  giving  of  cent  per  cent  of  the  water.  The  aim  is  high,  though  it 
will  not  probably  be  fully  attained ;  but  talent  and  genius,  both  of  which 
he  possesses  in  a  remarkable  degree,  will  do  their  utmost  in  this  di- 
rection, and  we  may  quietly  wait  for  very  important  results. 


English  Patents. 

Am  Improvxd  Cement  Applicable  ab  a  Plaster,  or  for  Mouldxvq 
Purposes. — ^This  invention  has  for  its  object  the  production  from  chalk  or 
limestone  of  a  cement  or  plaster,  which  will  set  somewhat  after  the  maimer 
of  plaster  of  Paris,  but  will  attain  a  much  greater  degree  of  hardness,  and, 
when  manipulation  is  required,  will  allow  more  time  to  the  operator  towodk 
to  a  surface,  and,  moreover,  will  not  be  liable  to  injury  from  damp  or  rain. 
X  The  improved  process  for  the  manufacture  of  cement  conaiata  in  anbjeoting 
limeatone  to  a  further  heating  in  contact  with  the  producta  of  comboraon  « 
coal,  coke,  and  substances  of  a  like  nature. 

In  carrying  out  his  invention  the  patentee  proceeds  in  the  following  man- 
ner : — ^The  chalk  or  limestone  is  first  burnt  in  a  kiln,  to  produce  quidc*lime, 
by  any  of  the  methods  ordinarily  practised ;  after  whicn,  the  quiok-lime  ia 
subjected  to  a  second  heating,  at  a  dull  red  heat,  in  the  presence  of  an  atoftos- 
phere  created  by  the  combustion  of  carbonaceous  fuel. 

A  convenient  mode  of  doing  thia  is  to  make  use  of  a  kiln  of  a  rev^bara- 
tory  form,  with  the  fuel  arranged  on  bars  at  its  bottom,  and  the  jnievionaly 
calcined  quick-lime  placed  at  a  short  distance  from  it;  this  distuioe  and  the 
draught  being  ao  yranged  that,  when  the  fuel  ia  under]goingcombiiation,the 
lime  may  not  be  heated  too  highly,  but  yet  aufficiently  to  take  the  l^peal^ 
ance  of  a  dull  cherry  red.    Should  the  heat  maintained  be  too  great,  the 
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lime  will  remain  in  the  ordinaiy  state  of  quiok-lime ;  or,  if  it  has  previoitsly 
acquired  the  property  of  setting,  as  above  described,  and  then  the  heat  be 
niged  too  far,  it  will  ^;ain  lose  it;  also,  if  the  lime  show  no  sign  of  incan- 
descence, the  process  will  be  quite  inefiective  for  the  purpose  intended. 
Unless,  therefore,  care  be  taken  that  the  temperature  to  be  maintained,  dur* 
ing  the  second  heating  operation,  be  neither  too  high  nor  too  low,  the  lime 
will,  when  made  into  a  paste  with  water,  still  behave  in  the  ordinary  matt* 
ner  of  common  quick^lime;  that  is  to  say,  instead  of  hardening  into  a  solid 
coherent  mass,  it  will  either  fidl  to  a  powder,  or,  if  mixed  with  more  water 
than  ia  sufficient  to  convert  it  «nto  a  hydrate,  it  will  dry  up  into  a  shrivelled 
ciaoked  mass.  Instead  also  of  solidifying  when  immersed  in  a  pasty  state  in 
water — as  is  the  case  when  it  has  undergone  the  above-described  process  in 
a  proper  manner — it  will  quickly  M  abroad. 

This  heating  of  the  lime  in  the  presence  of  an  atmosphere  derired  from 
the  burning  fuel,  ib  continued  for  twelve  hours,  more  or  less. 

Although  the  processes,  as  will  appear  from  the  foregoing,  is  chiefly  ap- 
plicable to  limes  prepared  from  chalk,  or  the  ordinary  purer  limestones,  yet 
the  patentee  does  not  confine  himself  to  these.  limes  possessing  weak  or 
moderate  hydraulic  properties  may  thus  be  converted  into  cement,  much 
better  suited  for  many  purposes  than  when  in  their  ordinair  state.  When, 
however,  these  properties  become  so  developed  as  to  set  quickly  when  burned 
in  the  ordinary  maimer,  it  it  obvious  that  it  would  be  useless  to  adopt  a  more 
ezp^bfflve  one. 

The  prepared  lime,  when  removed  from  the  kiln,  will  usually  be  found  to 
have  reabsorbed  a  small  amount  of  carbonic  acid. 

When  removed  from  the  kiln,  the  lime  is  reduced  to  a  power,  and  packed 
in  air-tight  casks  for  the  market  A  similar  effect  to  that  above  dcBcribed 
may  likewise  be  produced  in  an  ordinary  lime*kiln, — the  limestone  being  con- 
verted into  quick-lime,  and  then  subjected  to  the  foregoing  second  heatinff 
process  in  one  continuous  operation.  This  mode  of  effecting  the  desired 
change  is,  however,  very  precarious,  and  attended  with  great  difficult. 
When  it  is  attempted,  the  quantity  of  fuel  must  be  greater  than  in  ordinary 
lime  burning ;  and  as  soon  as  the  conversion  into  quick-lime  has  been  ac- 
complished, the  temperature  must  be  reduced  by  a  proper  regulation  of  the 
draught,  so  as  to  comply  with  the  above  spedfied  conditions. 

In  using  the  cement,  care  must  be  taken  to  wet  the  surface  to  which  ad- 
hesion is  required  to  be  made ;  and  it  is  advisable  even  to  rub  into  it  some 
of  the  stuff;  thitily  mixed,  before  laying  on  the  mass.  The  cement,  yhen  wet, 
should  be  wetted  at  intervals  during  the  first  day. 

Ornamental  castings  may  be  immersed  in  water  for  a  few  minutes  after 
the  cement  has  solidified ;  and  care  should  be  taken  that  the  thickness  of  a 
coating  be  no  greater  than  necessary,  as  the  tendency  to  heating,  after  it  is 
made  up,  though  greatly  modified,  is  not  entirely  destroyed ;  and  this  pro- 
perty, when  the  cement  is  in  bulk,  might  endanger  its  safety. 

When  used  as  a  plaster,  it  may  be  mixed  with  a  proportion  of  chalk 
in  the  ground  state ;  it  will  not  then  give  so  strong  a  resistance  to  a  tran»- 
▼erse  stndn,  but  may  still  be  worked  to  an  excessively  hard  and  well-polished 
surface. 

When  used  externally,  or  as  a  pavement,  it  may  be  washed  ov^er  ,with  a 
solution  of  sihcate  of  potash  or  soda,  as  this  increases  the  hardness  of  the 
snrbce,  and  renders  it  more  impervious. 

Court  of  Ihvsktionb  at  thb  Crtbtal  Palaob.— Inventors,  and  those 
intorested  in  inventions,  will  be  glad  to  learn  that  the  directors  of  the  Sydea  - 
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ham  Palacd  have  opened  a  ooart  of  inventions  as  an  addition  to  this  mag- 
nificent exhibition,  and  they  invite  contributions  of  models  and  dramngs  of 
new  inventions.  The  great  advantages  of  sach  an  arrangement  are  to  be  af- 
forded to  exhibitors  free  of  all  char^  for  space,  the  artictes  being,  of  ooune, 
delivered  at  the  palace  carriage  paid.  We  believe  many  parties  who  were 
exhibitors  at  the  recent  exhibition  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  having  had  circa- 
lars  addressed  to  them  by  the  directors,  have  transferred  their  models  and 
drawings  to  the  Crystal  Palace,  thus  availing  themselves  of  this  opportanity 
of  keeping  their  inventions  prominently  before  the  pabHc.  We  have  no 
doubt  that  the  arrangement  will  be  received  as  a  boon  by  a  great  naaber  of 
publicity-seeking  inventors,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped,  that  in  the  Crystal  Palace 
the  inventions  will  stand  a  chance  of  being  seen  by  others  than  mere*  rival 
inventors,  for  it  too  often  happens  that  few  parties  visit  exhibitions  of  inven- 
tions but  inventors  themselves,  and  they  are,  of  eonrse,  each  too  engrossed 
with  his  own  particular  models  or  drawings  to  pay  much  attention  to  rival 
productions. 

Robinson's  Sorsw  and  Slidb  Lbvxr  Stskiuno  Gbar. — A"  simple,  pow- 
erful, and  apparently  durable  steering  apparatus  for  ships,  has  lately  been 
patented  by  Mr.  John  Robinson,  of  North-Shields,  and  worked  out  by  the 
well-known  makers,  Messrs.  Pow  and  Fawens,  of  that  place.  In  this  arrange- 
ment, the  steering  wheel  is  set  a  little  out  of  the  keel  lin^  of  the  ship,  on  the 
port  side;  and  its  spindle,  which  is  carried  in  two  end  pedestal  bearings^  is 
cut  with  a  stout  square  screw  thread.  This  screw  spindle  has  upon  it  a  long 
traversing  nut,  fitted  with  a  pur  of  'diametrically  opposed  joint  stud  pins,  for 
connection  with  the  end  of  the  sliding  lever,  which  forms  the  actual  tiller. 
The  joint  end  of  this  lever  is  made  with  a  fork  and  straps,  for  embracing  the 
stud  pins  of  the  nut  The  remaining  portion  of  the  lever  is  a  plun  cylin- 
der, and  it  is  entered  freely  through  a  long  inclined  eye-piece  on  the  rudder- 
head,  which  is,  of  cour8e,.on  the  starboard  side  of  the  screw  spindle,  and  op- 
posite to  the  longitudinal  center  of  the  latter.  The  eye  on  the  rudder-head 
works  on  a  stud  pin,  so  that,  in  all  circumstanoee,  the  action  is  easy  and  free 
from  strain.  As  the  screw  spindle  nut  traverses  forward  or  aft,  in  obedience 
to  the  turn  of  the  steering  wheel,  it  carries  with  it  the  outer  end  of  the  tiller, 
which  thus  acts  as  a  lever  to  turn  the  rudder ;  and  as  the  nut  must  always 
move  in  a  straight  line,  the  sliding  tiller  traverses  back  and  forward  in  the 
eye  of  the  ruddei^head,  to  reconcile  the  right  line  action  of  the  nut  with  the 
rotatory  y^tion  of  the  rudder-head.  The  effective  leverage  of  the  tiller  thus 
becomes  greater  as  tl^e  rudder  is  moved  from  amidships  to  either  the  etar^ 
board  or  port  side,  and  hence  the  steersman's  power  is  increased  in  proportion 
to  the  external  fiuid  resisted. 

Flax  and  Plantain  Fibre  for  Papbr-Makino. — ^A  bill  for  the  incorpo- 
ration of  an  undertaking,  to  be  called  the  Fibre  Company,  for  supplying  the 
serious  want  of  a  cheap  material  for  paper  by  means  of  the  fibre  of  common 
flax,  is  now  before  Parliament,  after  vam  endeavors  to  avoid  the  trouble  and 
expense  of  going  there  by  obtaining  a  charter  of  limited  liability.  The  West 
India  plantain,  too,  has  been  called  to  the  paper-maker's  aid.  This  was 
noticed,  a-few  nights  back,  in  the  House  of  Lords,  by  the  Earl  of  Derby,  who 
produced  some  specimens  of  the  raw  and  manufactured  articles.  These  were 
a  specimen  of  the  fibre  of  the  plantain,  {Muia  Paradisiaea,)  and  a  specimen 
of  a  textile  fabric,  of  silky  appearance,  manufactured  from  the  fibre ;  a  spec- 
imen of  the  fibre  of  the  Hibiaeus  Eiculmtus  (Okhro :)  a  specimen  from  tha 
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• 
8eed-pod  of  the  Cryptostegia  Grandifloraj  smiMe  (or  india-rubber  witbe* 
The  bodj-  of  the  plant  yields  gum  caoutchouc,  and  the  bark  of  the  branched 
a  fine  fibre.  Also,  two  specimens  of  paper  made  from  the  plantain  fibre* 
one  specimen  rough  and  unbleached,  to  show  the  great  strength  and  tenaci- 
ty of  the  fibre,  and  another  specimen,  of  very  good  quality,  bleached  and 
carried  through  all  the  operations  for  the  best  paper.  Paper  made  from  the 
plantain  fibre,  and  of  an  excellent  quality,  can  be  supplied  at  a  cheaper  rate 
^ban  that  made  from  rags.  The  abundance  of  the  material  is  naturally  an 
important  element  in  the  question.  On  one  estate  in  Demerara,  there  are 
cot  down  160,000  plantain  trees  every  year,  merely  for  the  purpose  of  clear- 
ing. All  these  trees  contain  fibre  capable  of  being  manufactured  into  textile 
fabrics,  or  rope  of  various  degrees  of  tenacity,  or  paper.  The  inventors  have 
obtained  a  patent,  and  have  made  application  to  the  Legislatures  of  Jamaica 
and  British  Guiana,  and  in  both  these  colonies  this  invention  has  been  made 
the  subject  of  specific  notice  in  the  Governor's  speech.  The  process  and  the 
machinery  employed  have  been  examined  by  committees  of  both  houses  of 
Parliament  in  these  colonies,  and  their  reports  have  been  most  favorable  to 
the  tindertaking,  so  that  the  measures  necessary  to  carry  out  the  project  have 
been  psssed  at  the  public  expense.  If  the  Government  could  do  anything  to 
promote  a  manufacture  which  finds  an  inexhaustible  quantity  of  raw  material 
to  meet  a  demand  that  is  unlimited — ^for  hemp,  for  textile  fabrics  of  various 
kinds,  and,  last  of  all,  for  paper  cheaper  than  could  be  formed  of  rags — and 
if  these  articles  could  be  produced  in  colonies  that  have  suffered  such  great 
dbtreas,  they  would  do  much  to  introduce  new  prosperity  into  these  colonies 
from  a  new  description  of  industry.  The  matter  is  one  of  no  ordinary  im- 
portance, and  it  was  well  deserving  the  attention  of  the  Government 

Matnakd's  Combined  THREsniNa  and  DasssiNa  Machine. — A  new  agri- 
cnltural  machine,  contrived  for  effecting  the  better  separation  of  the  chaff  and 
cavingB  from  grain  and  straw  as  threshed,  has  lately  been  introduced  by  Mr. 
R.  Maynard,  of  Whittlesford,  Cambridge.  The  plan  which  Mr.  Maynard  har 
/ollowed  out  in  his  new  design,  has  been  copied  from  that  in  common  use  by 
every  hand-tasker,  who,  when  he  wishes  to  make  up  his  corn  so  as  to  produce 
chaff  fit  for  the  chaff-house,  fills  his  riddle  from  the  rough  heap,  and,  after  a 
few  shakes,  returns  and  sifts  out  the  remaining  com  on  the  same  heap, 
instead  of  continuing  the  process  till  the  com  is  clean  sifted  out ;  by  tlus 
method  the  roughest  is  re-sifted,  and  the  chaff  left  in  the  com  is  free  from 
cavings.  This  is  precisely  the  principle  embodied  in  Maynard's  machine,  in 
-which,  instead  of  sifting  quite  down,  as  is  done  in  most  machines,  only  the 
firat  produce  of  the  riddles  is  subjected  to  the  dressing  blast,  while  the  re- 
mainder is  continually  being  returned  and  mixed  with  the  fresh  proceeds  of 
the  drum,  and  the  result  is  a  separation  of  the  chaff  as  perfect  as  is  generallv 
obtained  from  hand-sifting.  This  machine  also  prevents  a  waste  of  com  with 
the  chaff,  by  returning  the  tail,  or  that  portion  which  is  blown  out  with,  and 
ialk  short  of,  the  chaff,  and  submitting  it  to  a  repetition  of  the  process ;  by 
thia  means  the  whole  operation  of  dressing  is  done  without  permitting  any 
portion  of  the  corn  to  fall  on  the  ground,  and  it  is  finally  delivered  by  self-act- 
ing apparatus  into  sacks.  The  machine  is  peculiarly  smooth  in  its  action— 
thia  result  being  obtained  by  springs,  and  by  making  the  two  riddles  balance 
each  other.  Mr.  Samuel  Jonas,  the  well-known  Cambridgeshire  agricultu- 
rist, has  adopted  the  new  machine,  and  speaks  highly  of  its  work. 

Impbovbd  Pavsment,  RoofinQi  Footwatb,  etc — ^The  following  is  the 
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mode  of  prepanDg  the  mastic  or  dement : — Put  into  a  cauldron,  on  a  fire, — 
l8t,  natural  mineral  bitumen  of  Bastennes  or  any  other  country ;  2d,  nattual 
aspbalte  (the  bitumen  and  asphalte  are  employed  in  the  usual  well-known 
proportions ;)  Sd,  when  the  aspbalte  and  the  bitumen  are  melted  and  well 
mixed  together,  add  to  them,  instead  of  sand,  a  suitable  quantity  of  mineral 
ore  of  iron,  or  ore  of  other  metal,  in  powder  more  or  less  fine ;  4th,  boil  the 
whole  until  the  matter  is  in  a  fit  state  to  be  employed.  It  is  as  well,  first, 
by  washing,  to  free  the  minerals  or  ores  from  all  foreign  matters  which  may 
adhere  thereto ;  2dly,  to  add  to  the  mastic  a  suitable  quantity  of  oil  of 
resin,  or  of  any  other  oil  of  the  same  nature,  not  exposed  to  the  inoonvenienoe 
of  drying,  so  as  to  give  the  mastic  all  the  requisite  malleability ;  but  these 
two  conditions  are  not  indispensable.  The  powders  of  the  different  minerals  . 
or  ores  may  be  replaced  by  filings  of  iron,  or  of  cast  iron,  or  of  any  other 
metal,  either  by  powder  of  iron,  cast  iron,  or  any  other  metal  prepared  by 
special  manufacture. 

The  natural  aspbalte  may  be  replaced  by  carbonate  of  lime  in  powder ; 
but  in  this  case  it  is  useful,  although  not  indispensable,  to  compensate  for 
the  natural  bitumen  of  aspbalte,  which  is  found  wanting  in  carbonate  of  limei 
by  a  proportionate  increase  of  the  quantity  of  bitumen  of  Bastennes,  or  other 
country,  or  by  a  proportionate  quantity  of  oil  of  resin,  or  any  other  oil  of  the 
same  kind.  * 

After  haying  substituted,  for  natural  aspbalte,  a  carbonate  of  lime,  gastar 
or  pitch  can  also  be  substituted  for  the  natural  mineral  bitumen  of  Bastennes ; 
but  in  this  case,  to  compensate  for  the  too  great  volatility  of  the  oils  from 
these  materials,  it  is  necessary  to  mix  with  the  mastic  a  suitable  quantity  of 
less  volatile  oil,  such  as  oil  of  resin,  or  of  the  like  nature.  This  cement 
may  be  employed  for  buildings,  coalings,  roofings,  metallic  sheetings,  roads, 
streets,  or  footways ;  in  a  word,  for  all  purposes  where  cements  or  mastics  are 
necessary  :  it  may  even  be  employed  for  painting  all  materials.  For  roads, 
streets,  or  footways,  it  may  be  employed  alone,  or  in  the  form  of  concrete, 
^or  with  iron  or  wood  in  the  form  of  frames,  or  any  other  form.  The  forma 
"^preferable  are  those  having  the  form  of  an  8,  formed  by  simple  band^  of 
iron  in  the  form  of  T,  or  the  form  of  unequal  and  irregular  corrugates,  fluted} 
grooved,  or  indented  sheets.  These  corrugations,  flutings,  grooves,  or  inden- 
tations, should  be  unequal  in  size,  that  is  to  say,  that  each  upper  corruga- 
tion, etc.,  should  not  be  so  large  as  the  lower.  The  angles  oi  the  corruga- 
tions, etc.,  may  be  right-angled  ;  but  it  is  preferable  that  the  angle  should  be 
slanting  inwards  towards  their  bases,  so  as  to  form  more  or  less  acute  angles 
with  the  base.  The  corrugations  may  also  receive  a  more  or  less  conical 
form.  The  upper  corrugations,  etc.,  may  even  be  rounded.  The  sheets  of 
iron  may  be  simply  undulated,  the  undulations  being  more  or  less  deep. 

Modern  Rail-Bar  Rolling. — ^The  Rhyraney  Iron  Works  Company  has 
just  rolled  the  largest  railway  bar  ever  produced.  It  is  one  of  Barlow's  pa- 
tent rails,  and  has  been  sent  to  the  Paris  Exhibition.  Previous  to  the  ap- 
K ranee  of  this  example  of  such  rolling,  a  22  feet  rail  was  the  ultimatum, 
the  Rhymney  Company  has  gone,  at  one  stride,  to  a  length  of  62  feet  6 
inches.  Mr.  G.  P.  Hubbuck,  the  managing  engineer  of  the  works< conducted 
the  operation,  and  he  has  made  such  excellent  work  in  the  present  instance, 
that  the  rail  has  not  been  painted.  It  is  simply  brushed  over  with  oil  to  re- 
pel the  attacks  of  rust,  and  in  this  condition  it  will  make  its  appearance  in 
the  great  show  of  France. 
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THE    ERIE    BAILROAD. 

This  is  an  immeDse  worl.  Its  great  extent,  reaching  461  miles,  from 
New-York  to  Dunkirk,  is  not  more  remarkable  than  the  immense  labor  re- 
qaiied  in^its  structure  in  numerous  places,  or  the  unrivalled  scenery  which  it 
constantly  opens  to  the  traveler.  Its  management  exhibits  the  same  un- 
tiring energy  and  ceaseless  watch,  guarding  the  immense  number  of  pas- 
sengers conveyed  over  it  from  accident,  and  inspiring  them  with  a  feeling  of 
security  not  felt  on  other  roads  and  under  a  different  system.  The  con- 
ductors are  attentive  to  the  wants  of  all^  and  are  just  what  they  should  be. 

We  have  recently  passed  over  portions  of  this  road  for  the  first  dme,  and 
never  have  we  seen  greater  variety  of  attractive  landscape,  in  a  day^s  journey 
in  the  cars,  and  perhaps  cannot  point  out  more  remarkable  scenery  than  thia 
ride  brought  to  our  view.  We  had  intended  a  detailed  reference  to  some  of 
these  localities  in  the  present  number,  but  we  find  that  our  space  is  already 
occupied,  and  must  defer  it  till  our  next  issue. 


THE  NEW-TORK  CENTRi^L  RAILROAD. 

Thtb  road  extends  from  Albany  to  Buffalo,  and  now  includes,  also,  on  the 
ame  management,  a  branch  to  Niagara  Falls,  viz.,  the  Rochester,  Lockport, 
and  N.  Falls  Division.  This  leaves  the  main  road  at  Rochester.  This  road 
conducts  the  traveler  through  one  of  the  most  flourishing  portions  of  the 
country.  It  passes  by  Schenectady,  XJtica,  Rome,  Syracuse,  Clyde,  Palmyra, 
Rochester,  etc.,  a  distance  of  298  miles.  At  Utica  it  connects  with  the 
Black  River  and  Utica  R.  R.,  now  completed  to  Trenton,  a  distance  of  six- 
teen miles.  This  is  the  proper  mode  of  reaching  that  delightful  and  im^ 
posing  spot,  Trenton  Falls.  From  the  cars  you  are  conveyed  two  miles  by 
stage  to  the  hotel  at  the  Falls,  kept  by  Mr.  Moore,  where  the  traveler  finds 
everything  furnished  him  that  he  could  reasonably  expect,  and  of  the  very 
best  quality.  No  table  that  we  saw  on  our  recent  tour  was  served  in 
better  style  than  his.  We  would  have  been  delighted  to  make  it  our  home 
for  many  days. 

But  we  must  say  one  thing  in  relation  to  the  Black  River  and  Utica 
B.  R.  If  they  expect  the  visitors  to  the  Falls  to  build  their  roads,  they  are 
doing  perhaps  as  well  as  could  be  expected.  But  if  the^  suppose  that  travel- 
ers will  pay  seventy-five  cents  for  riding  eighteen  miles,  m  these  days,  without 
thinking  themselves  imposed  upon,  they  are  pr9bably  much  mistaken.  The 
regular  and  uniform  charge  upon  the  Central  Railroad  is  but  two  cents  a  mile, 
while  here  it  is  more  than  double  that,  and  though  the  total  is  small,  the  rate 
ia  as  exhorbitant  as  if  the  road  extended  a  thousand  miles.  For  this,  how- 
ever, the  Central  road  is  not  responsible.  They  attend  to  their  own  road,  and 
do  aJl  that  the  public  have  a  right  to  ask.  All  the  conductors  are  gentlemen,. 
and*  understand  the  wants  of  the  traveler,  and  do  al)  they  can  to  supply 
them.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  fall  into  such  hands.  We  shall  take  occasion  to 
refer  again  to  this  road  hereafter. 
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Railroads  in  France. — ^The  total  length  of  railroads  opened  and  in  uae 
in  France  at  this  time  is  4,075  kilometres,  (3,091|  miles,)  made  np  of  the 
following  roads  of  the  length  annexed : 

Names,  Kilometres,  Miles. 

Northern  Railroad,  -        -        -        -        707  439J 
Aozin  and  Somain^     -        -        -        -19  llf 

Paris  and  Strasbourg,     -        -        -         863  596 
Montereau  and  Troyes,        ...     loo  62 

Western  Railway,  ...         258  160^ 

Paris  and  Rouen,       -         -         -        -      139  86i 

Rouen  and  Havre,  -         ...  92  Bl\ 

Rolien  and  Dieppe,     -        -        -        -      61  3l| 

Paris  and  Orsay,     ...        -  25  IS^ 

Grand  Central, 216  133| 

Orleans  and  Branches,     -        -        -     1,155  7llf 

Paris  and  Lyons,        ....     555  344| 

Lyons  and  Mediterranean,        -        -        628  328 

Southern  Railway,     -  *      -        -        -    261  156 
Cienture  (around  Paris,)         -        -           17  10^ 

Total 4,975  S,091J 

The  average  gross  receipts  per  kilometre  of  all  the  railways  for  the  first 
six  months  of  the  current  year  ending  30th  June,  is  23,686  francs,  which  is 
equivalent  to  $7,132  60  per  mile.  This  is  a  diflferenoe  of  13.97  per  cent  in 
favor  of  this  year  over  the  same  period  of  last  year,  1854.  The  most  profit- 
able roads  are  the  Paris  and  Lyons  road,  of  which  the  gross  receipU  daring 
the  six  months  were  35,05 If.  per  kilometre,  the  Grand  Central  31,914(1  per 
kilometre,  and  the  Northern  Railway,  d0,524f.  per  kilometre. 

There  are  upwards  of  five  thousand  kilometres  more  of  railways  in  France 
now  in  process  of  construction  or  conceded  and  soon  to  be  commenced.--*- 
Paris  Correspondent  of  the  National  Intelligencer. 

Smokblsss  Furnace^ — ^We  have  during  the  week  inspected  an  entirely 
new  arrangement  of  steam  boiler  furnace,  in  action,-  on  a  25  horse-power 
boiler,  at  the  granaries  and  flour  mills  of  Mr.  Edward  Gripper,  Winchester 
wharf,  Southwark.  The  principle  of  construction  is  that  of  mechanical 
motion  applied  to  the  bars,  but  different  to  anything  yet  introduced.  Every 
alternate  bar  is  so  connected  with  a  cross-pie6e  at  each  end  as  to  form  one 
entire  movable  frame,  which  is  connected  by  gearing  with  the  motive  power. 
The  motion  given  to  it  is  angular ;  first,  the  bars  rise  very  slowly  about  an 
inch  above  the  stationary  ones,  they  then  move  gradually  in  a  lateral  direc- 
tion towards  the  bridge,  again  sink  in  a  Vertical  direction  about  an  inch  below 
the  other  bars,  and  then  move  laterally  forward  to  their  original  pontion. 
What  are  termed  the  stationary  bars  lire  not  fixed  as  usual,  but  hung  in  such 
manner  as  exactly  to  balance  the  vibrating  frame  with  the  load  of  fuel  which 
it  has  to  move,  thus  taking  but  little  power  from  the  engine  to  keep  them  in 
motion.  The  fuel  is  fed  through  a  hopper  and  regulating  indine  plane,  and 
the  whole  is  self-acting,  requiring  but  litile  attention  from  the  stoker.  We 
were  informed  that  this  apparatus  had  been  in  constant  use  about  six  months, 
that  no  difficulties  whatever  arose  from  the  mechanical  motion  ;  there  was 
an  entire  absence  of  clinker,  nearly  perfect  combustion  of  the  fuel  waft  ef- 
fected, and  during  our  visit  not  a  particle  of  smoke  was  visible  from  the 
chimney.  Mr.  Gripper  estimates  the  saving  of  fuel  alone  at  about  10  per 
cent,  besides  numerous  other  advantages. — London  Railroad  Joumai. 
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A  Nkw  Entbbprisb  itr  Salbm. — Among  the  contemplated  enterprises 
of  the  coming  year  in  Salem,  the  Gazette  sajs,  is  to  be  the  building^  of  a 
krge  iron  ship,  of  about  800  tons,  by  Mr.  James  Tetlow,  a  skilfal  machinisti 
who  came  there  several  years  ago  from  Providence,  R.  I',  and  whose  work- 
shop is  in  the  yard  of  the  Naumkeag  Steam  Cotton  Company.  It  gives 
the  following  particulars  of  the  undertaking :    . 

The  iron  ship  which  Mr.  Tetlow  has  contracted  to  build,  is  for  Capt. 
lliomas  McRenney,  of  Newburyport,  and  is  to  be  employed  in  the  ^outh 
American  trade.  Her  hull  is  to  be  entirely  of  iron,  to  be  constructed  in  five 
sections,  with  iron  bulkheads  between,  so  that  either  section  will  suffice  to 
float  the  ship  in  case  of  disaster.  One  of  the  sections  might  be  entirely 
stove  in  by  such  a  disaster  as  occurred  to  the  Arctic,  without  any  danger  of 
the  ship's  sinking.  She  is  to  be  called  the  ^  North  Star."  Capt  McKenney 
has  found  that  wooden  vessels  employed  in  this  trade  are  ruined  by  wornots 
in  a  very  short  time.  Mr.  Tetlow  expects  to  be  about  thirteen  months  in 
getting  the  ship  ready  for  launching.  He  is  now  gathering  materials,  and  the 
powerful  and' expensive  machinery  necessary  for  his  purpose,  and  during  the 
winter  will  be  preparing  the  ribs  and  keel,  which  will  be  set  up  in  the  early 
spring. 

A  SuBSTiTUE  FOR  SiLVER. — A  woudcrful  discovery  is  announced  as  hav- 
ing been  mad*)  recently  by  a  French  chemist,  M.  Deville,  to-wit :  a  new,  easy 
and  cheap  method  of  separating  aluminum,  the  metallic '  base  of  common 
day,  from  the  other  constituents.  This  metal  rivals  in  beauty  pure  silver 
«id  surpasses  it  in  durability.  Hitherto  it  has  existed  only  in  small  quanti- 
ties, and  has  been  esteemed  rather  as  a  curiosity,  the  price  in  France,  a  short 
time  since,  being  about  the  rate  of  gold  1  But  by  Mr.  D.'s  improved 
method  it  can  now  be  produced  in  masses  sufficient  and  cheap  enough  to 
replace  copper,  and  even  iron  in  many  respects,  and  thus  place  the  *^  new 
silver^  into  sudi  common  use  as  to  suit  the  means  of  the  poorest  persons. 
These  facts  are  gathered  from  the  Nationdt  Intelligencer^  which  also  adds : 
^  Among  the  many  remarkable  qualities  of  aluminum  are  its  resistance  to 
oxydation,  ^either  in  the  air  or  by  acids,  its  hardness,  its  wonderful  lightness, 
its  malleableness,  the  facility  of  moulding  it,  <&c.,  Mr.  Dumas  mentioned 
(before  the  Paris  Academy  of.  Science)  another,  its  sonority.  An  ingot  was 
suspended  by  a  string,  and  being  lightly  struck,  emitted  the  finest  tones, 
sndli  as  are  attained  only  by  a  combination  of  the  best  metals.'' 

Microscopic  Photogbaphs. — Some  microscopic  photographs  exhibited 
at  Manchester,  Eng.,  the  other  day,  excited  much  admiration.  One,  of  the 
axe  of  a  pin^s  head,  when  magnified  several  hundred  times,  was  seen  to  con- 
tain a  ffroup  of  seven  portraits  of  members  of  the  artist's  family,  the  like- 
nesses being  admirably  distinct  Another  microscopic  photograph,  of  still 
less  size,  represented  a  mural  tablet,  erected  to  the  memory  of  Wiiiiam  Stur- 

Km,  the  electrician,  by*  his  Manchester  friends,  in  Kirkby  Lonsdale  church, 
is  little  tablet  covered  only  l-900th  part  of  a  superficial  inch,  and  con- 
tained 680  letters,  every  one  of  which  could  be  distinctly  seen  by  the  aid  of 
the  microscope.  i 

Valuation  op  Worcester. — ^The  Worcester  Spy  publishes  the  valuation, 
number  of  rateable  polls,  etc.,  of  that  city,  for  1855.  The  valuation  is,  of 
real  estate.  111,787,000,  and  of  personal  property,  $6,263,000,  total,  $18,- 
050,000,  being  an  increase  since  1854,  of  $950,000.    The  number  of  polls 
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is  5826,  being  a  decrease  of  19.  The  Spy  says :  *'  Thedecreaae  of  rateable 
polU  ia  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  two  great  fires  which  have  occurred  since 
the  enameration  of  1854.  The  first  fire,  it  was  estimated,  threw  at  least  one 
thousand  persons  out  of  employment^  and  the  other  probably  from  one  to 
two  hundred.  A  large  portion  of  those  who  were  unmarried,  together  with 
many  who  had  families,  left  the  city.  The  establishments  burnt  by  the  last 
fire  have  not  yet  been  rebuilt.  Thoee  first  burnt  have  mostly  been  rebult, 
but  are  not  yet  filled  up,  as  before.  Aside  from  this  drawback,  there  mot 
'  have  been  a  considerable  increase  during  the  year. 

BoNSLLi^s  LocoMOTivB  Elsctrio  Tbleoraph.— The  Florence  (Italy)  cor- 
respondent of  the  Newark  Daily  Advertiser  furnishes  the  following  addi- 
tional particulars  in  regard  to  this  wonderful  discovery : 

^A  second  successful  trial  of  Bonelli's  locomotive  electric  telegraph  hn 
been  made  on  the  Turin  railway  with  the  concurrence  of  the  miniiten  of 
State  and  the  diplomatic  representatives  of  France  and  England.  Two 
trains  traversing  a  five-mile  track  exchanged  communications  till  all  were 
fully  satis6ed.  The'  correspondence  with  Uie  stations  was  equally  satisfiao- 
tory ;  and  orders  to  '  stop*  and  to  *  proceed  were  obeyed  as  by,  volition. 
Morse's  apparatus  reduced  to  the  dimensions  of  a  coat  pocket,  including 
paper,  &c.,  was  used  on  this  occasion.  The  simplicity  of  the  invention  is 
amusing.  The  wires  running  from  the  little  pocket  machine  through  the 
bottom  of  the  car,  trail  on  parallel  insulated  iron  rods,  which  are  the  me£- 
ums.    Strange  that  the  notion  never  occurred  to  the  Yankee  nation ! 

'*  The  inventor,  who  is  the  director  of  the  Sardinian  telegraphs,  has  sub- 
mitted to  the  government  an  inexpensive  project  for  working  them,  and  also 
for  continuing  the  submarine  line  now  in  use  between  Genoa  and  the  islands 
of  Corsica  and  Sardinia,  (200  miles,)  by  way  of  Malta  and  other  intermer 
diate  points,  to  Constantinople  and  tbe  long  Black  sea  line,  and  which  will 
also  be  propounded  to  the  electricians  of  the  thousand-leagued  Atlantic 

Valuation  of  Sprinopield. — ^The  total  valuation  of  the  real  and  personal 
property  in  this  city  id  $8,409,870,  which  is  an  increase  upon  the  valuation  of 
last  year  of  $647,620.  Number  of  ratoble  polls,  3793— increase  from  1 854, 
139.  Springfield's  portion  of  the  State  tax  is  $4990  50 ;  of  the  county  tax 
$9003  63 — her  city  tax  $64,995— making  a  total  to  be  raised  by  tax  on 
polls  and  on  property  of  $78,019  13,  The  polls  are  taxed  $2  20  each, 
making  $8344  69.  The  tax  assessed  on  the  property  valuation  is  $8  50  on 
the  $1000,  making  $71,483  89.  ToUl  sum  assessed  this  year,  $79,828  49, 
which  is  $1779  36  over  the  amount  to  be  raised.  The  sum  assessed  this  year 
is  greater  thanever  before,  and  the  rate  higher  by  $2  50  on  the  thousand.— 
Springfield  Republican,  Sth. 

Photoqraphb,  Neipce's  Process. — ^Mr.  Neipce's  process  of  obtainiog 
positive  photographs  is  to  expose  a  sheet  of  calotype  paper  to  the  daylight 
for  a  few  seconds,  or  until  a  visible  discoloration  or  browning  of  its  surface 
takes  place.  Then  it  is  dipped  in  a  solution  of  iodine  of  potassium,  consist- 
ing of  500  grains  to  the  pint  of  water.  The  visible  discoloration  is  appa^ 
rently  removed  by  the  immersion — though  such  is  not  really  the  case,  for,  if 
the  paper  were  dipped  into  a  solution  of  gallo-nitrate  of  silver,  it  would 
speedily  blacken  over.  When  the  paper  is  removed  from  the  iodine  of 
potassium,  it  is  washed  in  water  and  then  dried  with  blotting  paper.  It  is 
then  placed  in  the  camera  obscura,  and  after  five  or  ten  minutes  it  ia  removed 
therefrom  and  washed  with  gallo-nitrate  of  silver,  and  warmed. 
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OwA  AXD  TSB  DooMA,  OF  R6Telatu»0  of  a  Phynoian'B  Wiie.    BoBtoa :  John  P.  Jewett  . 
<fc  Ca    407  pp. 

biB  IB  a  capital  book ;  one  of  Jewett's  beBt,  and  that  ib  saying  a  good  deal  Ther 
are  but  two  things  in  it  that  are  as  they  ahould  not  be-^o  wit»  its  title,  which  is  quite 
£Drbiddiog ;  and  aeoond,  the  dame  of  a  writer  who  can  make  such  a  book  should  not  be 
unknown.  Many  of  its  scenes  are  full  of  interest,  some  of  which  are  in  connection  with 
a  sick-rocxn.  The  whole  is  pervaded  by  a  decidedly  religious  current  of  thougbi)  and 
eaDDot  £ul  £o  do  good.  There  are  no  repulatre  pictures  in  it  as  might  be  suppoBod  from 
iti  title. 

MoDKBN  Mtbtkrikb  Ezflainxi)  and  Exfobeo.    In  four  parts.    By  Rer.  A.  Mahan,  first 
FM^dent  of  Olereland  ITniyerBity.    466  pages.    Boston :  J.  P.  Jewett  A  Oa    1865. 

Dr.  Hahan  has  written  a  yety  sensible  book  on  the  mysterious  Bubject  of  Spiritual 
ManifeBtatiooB,  etc.  The  subject  is  looked  at  carefully  and  logically,  and  ''the  iq)irit8*f 
diBappear  belbre  bis  magic  wand  of  rational  urrestigation.  Hib  ideas  seem  to  accord 
Teiy  much  with  thoee  of  Mr.  Rogers,  in  a  small  woik  noticed  by  us  a  year  or  two  ago  . 
and  we  are  strongly  improBBed  with  the  conTiotion  that  the  truth  is  at  least  approxi- 
mated  by  this  kamed  divina  We  commend  thia  volume  to  those  who  wish  to  read  on 
this  subject 

Ous ;  or,  Thb  Old  West  Room.    The  TTeaiy  at  Work  and  the  Weary  at  Beat    By  L. 
M.  M.    New-Tork :  Mason  A  Brothers,    1 86ft. 

Oux  is  a  young  g^l  who  ezperienees  a  succession  of  misfortunes ;  one  hopeful  prospect 
after  another  ending  only  in  disappointment,  often  very  severe,  till  at  last^  as  usual,  a 
happy  marriage  ends  all  her  sorrows.  Her  life  ib  crowded  with  scenes  of  interest  and 
cakolaied  to  excite  sympathy.  The  whole  net-work  of  the  story  is  well  contrived.  The 
noRsl  of  it  is  excellent.    Let  Buch  books  be  multiplied.    The  more  the  better. 

Tn  ELDsa  SiBTxa.     By  Mabxan  Jakxs,  author  of  Ethel,  etc     New- York:  Bunce 

Brother.    828  pages. 

A  GAFiTAL  domestic  story,  the  plot  of  which  is  perfectly  natural,  aud  its  characters 
drawn  wHh  great  diBcrimination  and  good  taste.  Without  professing  to  teach,  it  is  full 
ef  excellent^  practical  wiedom,  and  might  profitably  be  read  in  every  household. 

A  YoKCB  TO  AMiaioA ;  or.  Tax  Modbl  BsFinuo;  its  glory  or  its  fall,  with  a  review  of 

tbe  Republics  of  Soutii  America,  Mexico,  and  the  Old  World,  applied  to  the  present 

crisis  of  the  United  States.    Kew-Tork :  Edward  Walker.    404  pages^  12mo. 

Tnn  Jfcitle  dx>WB  the  object  of  this  work,  and  the  space  it  occupies  demonstrates  that 

the  numerous  topics  it  discusBes  are  scarcely  more  than  glanced  at    The  author  appeals 

to  fiiofeB  in  the  history  of  ancient  and  modem  times,  which  teach  us  our  danger.    Its  doo- 

trine,  that  would  mwi  too  obvious  to  be  denied,  is,  that  Americans  must  rule  America. 

It  ia  Teiy  certain  that  no  others  can,  if  they  try,  and  every  attempt  of  the  kind,  in  the 

townhall,  or  legislative  assembly,  without  exception,  proves  it    Nor  are  Americans 

always  wise  enoogh  to  rule  thenr  own  neighborhoods.    They  do  not,  however,  wish  any 

help  from  tiioee  who  do  not  understand  our  past  hiBtoiy  and  have  no  aoquaiataBoe  with 

our  political  and  Bodal  instifcutiotta, 

Thubx,  thx  Winrxss  or  Rxason  and  Natuxb  to  ax  AxL-wiaa  and  Bkndioknt  OaaATOa 
By  Rev.  John  Tulloox,  DJ).    Robert  Carter  A  Brothers :  New-Tork. 
1^28  volume  is  the  product  of  a  mind  deep  and  dear,  and  accoBtomed  to  disGrimfaiate. 

It  ia  philosophic  and  Bimple ;  not  above  an  ordinary  intellect^  and  able  to  instruct  and  in- 

taroBl  the  kamed.    IthMweUeainedthepteiiJnAbeslowedupmthetakotedaathor. 

for  the  best  easay  on  that  snl;jeot 
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Tm  HOBTICULTURItT, 

This  yeiy  luefal  and  elegant  jounud  hu  faUen  into  new  baoda.  Since  ttie  deaUi  of 
Mr.  Downing,  it  has  been  ably  and  succeesfblly  conducted  by  Mr.  3arry,  whohasihovn 
himflelf  eminently  fitted  for  such  service.  A  pressure  of  business  engagements  leads 
him  now  to  resign,  and  he  retires  from  his  responsible  post  with  the  unqualified  respect 
and  esteem  of  every  intelligent  reader  of  his  journal  May  his  last  days  be  his  bat 
days.  His  place  is  henceforth  to  be  occupied  by  John  Jay  Smith,  Esq.,  of  Philadelphisi 
already  favorably  known  as  a  successful "  horticulturist,"  and  with  ample  means  for  oqb- 
tinuing  the  work  with  ability  and  doing  honor  to  the  cause  he  espouses,  aod  ire  troths 
win  be  abundantly  sustained  and  amply  rewarded.  We  wish  him  all  possible  i 
lNd¥i^— This  notioe  was  aeddenUdlj  laid  over,  being  prspsred  foi  a  Conner  anmber.] . 


NEW     MUSIC. 

Nxw  MuBio  BT  WiL  Hall  A  Sow. 

Thisb  gentlemen  haye  lately  issued  some  yery  beautiful  things.    Among  them  are 

"  How  Sleep  the  Brave.'*  Trio  for  three  female  yoicea  Composed  by  J.  A.  FowUr. 
A  modenUo  movement,  veiy  sweeteind  very  simple. 

*"  Good  Night  and  Pleasant  Dreams'*— Tyrolean.  Wards  by  Aneon  G.  Chester,  and 
composed  by  Wm.  Vincent  Wallace,  not  so  simple  as  the  former,  bat  not  difficnk^  and 
yery  beautifuL 

"lilly-Willy-Wokea"    New  song  and  chorua.    By  Henry  E.  Work    Very  simple, 
comic;  and  good  of  its  kind.    It  speaks  of  sundry  mishaps  to  Bill  Vining  all  through 
an  attempt  to  break  **  a  sorrel  colt,  some  two  yean  old  or  more.**    He  lost  his  whip;  his 
money,  and  his  lady-loye. 

**  Love's  Approadi," — Duett  for  soprano  and  contralto.  Words  by  H  S.  Cherley,  and 
music  by  Wm.  Vincent  Wallace.  This  beautiful  duett  has  recently  been  sung^  with 
great  applause,  by  Mesdames  Parodi  and  Strakosch  at  their  concerts  in  this  city. 


MuBio  w  Nbw-Yokk. 
,  Tn  Academy  of  Music  will  soon  be  opened  for  a  season  of  forty  operatic  perfccm- 
anoesi  including  the  Prophet^  the  Hugenots,  etc,  etc-,  with  a  yeiy  strong  corps  of  per- 
formers. Madam  Lagrange  is  the  prindpal  soprano,  and  she  has  had  no  equal  as  a  vo. 
calist  since  the  lamented  Sontag.  While  her  dramatic  powers  are  of  a  bjgh  order,  in 
person  and  manners  ahe  la  also  quite  eharmmg.  She  will  be  supported  by  Miss  HeMler, 
and  Brignoli,  Mqrelli,  and  Amodia  These  have  a  well-eetabUshed  reputation  here. 
Miss  Hensler  is  one  of  the  most  promising  of  her  age  that  we  have  oyer  seen.  Besides 
these,  Castellar,  fitnn  the  London  Covent  Garden,  for  whom  Meyerbeer  wrote  the  part  of 
Bertha^  in  The  Prophet,  and  who  has  a  very  high  European  reputation,  and  Sigoorina 
Aldina,  yery  highly  commended ;  Salviani,  an  admirable  tenor,  and  Caspina,  a  basao 
"of  extraordinary  yoice,"  are  also  announced  aa  engaged.  Max  Maretaek  is  the  con- 
ductor.   Such  a  combination  of  eminent  artists  cannot  fail  to  attract. 

Thutrioau — ^Mlle.  Rachel  still  plays  to  respectable  houses.  Tlie  >Wor,  however, 
passed  away  with  the  earlier  performancesi  She  has  lately  reduced  her  prices;  with 
a  corresponding  increase  in  the  attendance.  There  is  no  doubt  of  her  ability  as  an  ac- 
tress, although  there  may  be  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to  her  exact  poution  in  the  scale 
of  merit  as  an  artist 

Mademoiselle  Bachel  haa  giyen  a  reading  in  the  Tabernacle  to  a  yeiy  good  hoxae,  and 
with  excellent  succeed 

Saoud  Muno.»There  will  be  seyenl  peribrmaneas  of  sacred  musk^  of  a  tvj  fa^ 
order,  in  the  course  of  the  season,  though  the  detaila  are  not  yet  laid  oni 
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Janes  MeWilte,  Roebank  Works,  Grent  Britain, 
nd  Jm.  Bureh,  Craig  H«ll,  Groat  Brltalo,  ida- 
diloe  for  priotung  textile  fabriea. 

flamael  W.  Brown,  Lowell,  improTement  In  gaa 
regnlatois. 

Jacob  Bosser,  Philadelphia,  improrement  in 
nUroad  signala. 

D.  D.  Badger,  New-Tork,  ImproTement  in  iron 
hooeea. 

Leaoder  W.  Bojnton,  Woreeatcr,  improTement 
in  machine  for  preparing  flocks. 

Leonard  Bailey,  Winchester,  Maai^  plane 
scraper. 

John  Broadlient,  Oak  Grore,  Kj.,  improrement 
is  looms. 

Jamea  Connor  and  Thoe.  Newhr,  Bichmondt 
Ind.,  improrement  in  machine  drille. 

Bobert  Cochran,  CincinnattI,  improred  method 
«r  hanging  mill  atonea. 

Dewitt  G.  Cammings,  Foiton,  N.  T.,  improre- 
mant  in  straw-cutters. 

I>aoiel  Dttolap,  Concord,  N.  H.,  improred  cnt- 
ter-head  fur  irregular  forms. 

BobC  W,  Fenwich,  Brooklyn,  and  Beinhold 
Bovklen,  Jersey  City,  improrement  in  com 
plaaiera. 

Aiden  Graham,  Roxbnry,  improved  wrench. 

Jchn  N.  Gamewell,  Oaimdeo,  81  C,  improre- 
ment in  apparatus  for  discharging  armospherio 
deetrieity  from  telegr-ph  wires.  FAtenied  in 
Xngland,  Sept.  16,  18)4. 

A.  F.  Gray  and  J.  a  Flneher,  TlUbodeanz, 
gMga  attat'hmeot  for  band  saws. 

Urcras  Hull,  Oharlestown,  Massi,  improre- 
nnit  m  braiding  machines. 

John  L.  Irwin,  Franklin,  Ala.,  improred  mode 
of  securing  tires  upon  whe«>l8. 

Peter  H.  Jackson,  New- York,  improrement  in 
ship's  winches. 

WUliann  J  McTntira,  New-York,  improrement 
in  propelliDg  rcsaifis  by  the  direct  action  of  steam 
en  the  water. 

Joba  G,  McNair,  Weat  Farms,  improrement  in 
aannftfctoring  carpets. 

D.  W.  Perkins,  Rome,  improrement  in  dental 
chairs. 

ChAS.  A.  Postly,  Philadelphia,  improred  ma- 
ehloe  (tor  meMUriog  and  weighing  grain. 

Cbas.  E.  Parker,  Boston,  and  Joseph  Sanger, 
'Watertown,  Mass.,  improred  mode  of  adjusting 
hlinds  to  window-,  etc. 

B.  B.  Barkbnrst,  Brunswick,  Me.,  machine  for 
■awing  lamber. 

Bdward  Pukc,  Worcester,  improrement  in 
molasses  pitchers. 

SUaa  O.  Randall  and  James  H.  Jones,  Bockton, 
BL,  Improrement  in  seed  planters. 

▲maaa  Stone,  Philadelphia,  Improrement  in 
ftariDliig  screw  threads,  etc.,  in  the  necks  of  glass 
kocUss  and  aimilar  articles. 

Ge«'.  W.  Bmith,  Nantlooke,  Improrement  in 
tanning  apparatus. 

Addison  Sp«ttlditt«rt  Lowell,  improrement  in  the 
construct lou  of  artificial  l^gv. 

Wm.  J.  Temple,  Piineeton,  Masa.,  Improred 
•slf-adjuating  tongue  iron. 

Junes  M  Thompson,  Holyoke,  tinprorement 
In  oil  drippers 

Addison  Cspron,  Attlehoro*,  and  Joa.  8  Den- 
iris,  Bonmrrllie,  Mass,  assigoora  to  themselres 
and  Bei  ry  M.  Richards.  Attieboro\  aforesaid,  im- 
prowcd  machine  lur  attaching  hooks  and  eyes  to 


Jno.  B.  Tay,  North  Wobum,  improrement  in 
In  the  bed  spring  of  leather  splitting  roachinea. 

Win.  Van  Aden,  Poughkeepeie,  spoke  machine. 

Baivor  Halvorsnn,  Cambridge,  assignor  to  Hor- 
ace Barnes,  Boston,  improrement  in  the  manu- 
facture of  daguerreotype  cases. 

Ptiiiiipe  Stenxer,  Pbiladelpeis,  assignor  to  Pas- 
cal Yearsley,  of  the  same  place,  impiovement  in 
the  manufacture  of  plate  glass. 

Louisch  Koch,  New-York,  aasignor  to  Peter  B. 
Sweeney  and  Michael  Laeourt,  of  aame  place, 
improrement  in  machinery  for  making  paper 
pulp. 

Jam's  Smith,  Laurol,  Md.,  assignor  to  himself 
and  Wm.  Botterill,  Howard  Co.,  Md.,  improre- 
ment in  temples  fbr  looms. 

Francis  Arnold,  Haddam,  Ct.,  egg  holder. 

John  and  fcran  Arthur,  New  BronswiclL  N.  J., 
goremnrs  for  steam  engines. 

Joseph  Leeds,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  ftumaoea  for 
heating  buildings. 

F.  U  Bailey,  Fraeport, Ind.,  replacing  cars. 

Oramel  C.  Barnes  and  A.  J.  Barnes,  Stock- 
bridge,  Vt.,  whiffletrees. 

Andrew  J.  Barohart,  Schoolcraft,  Mich.,  corn 
plantera. 

Frands  Baachnagel,  New*Tork  city,  compoai- 
tions  for  treating  rubber  and  gntta  percha. 

Jacob  Boyera,  Graorille,  Va.;  ohuma. 

A.  Brown  and  Abel  CoAn,  Jr.,  Sabine  city,  Tex- 
as, straining  saws  by  atmospheric  preasure. 

D.  H.  Chamberlain,  Weat  Roxbury,  Masa., 
hand  press  for  printing. 

Char  es  Clereland,  Ashfleld,  Mass.,  rentllatiog 
ikucet. 

J.  J.  Dotcher,  New-Haren,  Conn.,  staam  boQ- 
era. 

H.  H.  Fnltz,  Lexington,  Mfaa.,  ootton  presses. 

Jti#eph  Garratt  Sen.,  Indianapolis,  ind.,  alloy  a 
for  Journal  boxes. 

J.  Jt.  Burrows,  Newark,  N.  J.,  making  sine 
white. 

S.  T.  Jonee,  New- York  city,  zinc  white. 

B.  W.  Gay,  New  London,  N.H.,  extenaion  re- 
hide. 

W.  N.  Gesner,  Fair  Haren,  Conn.,  windlasses. 

f*.  B.  Graham,  Mlddletown,  N.  Y.,  hernial 
trusses. 

R.  J.  Morrison,  Richmond,  Ya.,  cutting  appar- 
atus of  harreaters. 

D.  Noyes,  abington,  Maas.,  forging  machine. 

L.  B.  Payne,  Yasoo  City,  Mias.,  hanging  win- 
dow aasrica. 

R.  Ray,  Lonlsport,  Ky.,  gathering  cotton 
stalks. 

8.  P.  Rogglea,  Boston,  Mass.,  gas  regulatora. 

F.  Russell,  Boston,  Masa.,  harvesters. 

S.  B.  Sexton,  Baltimore,  Md.,  Airnacea  for  heat- 
ing buildings. 

G.  A.  Somerby  and  C.  W.  Fogg,  Waltham, 
Maas.,  railroad  car-brake. 

J.  Simpson,  Lonisrille,  S.  C  ,  cotton  gins. 

M.  Tromley,  Mt.  Veri*on,  HL,  gun  looks. 

a  R.  WUiiiot,  New-York  city,  portable  steam 
aawing  machine. 

Z.  0.  Robbins,  Washington,  D.  C  ,  (assignor  to 
A.  Martin,  Norwich,  Coun.,)  Mills  for  compresa- 
Int  and  grinding  grapes  and  other  sma!l  fruits. 

B.  L.  Seymour,  New- York  city,  (araignor  to 
W.  O.  Bourne,  New- York  city  aforeaald,)  appa- 
ratus for  sifting. 

C.  Wlnegar,  Union  Springs,  N.  Y.,  drawing 
water  ft-om  wells. 

John  u  Briggo,  Coneord,  N.  H.,  Improrement 
In  the  applicaUon  of  the  conical  pendulum  to  time 
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W.BUkeslee,  Northfield,  Coniu,  improTe- 
in  candleaticks, 
William  Baroett,  Clneiimati,  improTement  in 
•ealiDg  cant. 

Almond  C.  Buffbra,  Chicago,  improvMDeiit  In 
obatetricai  extractor.         , 

Edward  Campbell,  Columboi,  Ohio,  improre- 
mant  in  glaoa  jooroal  box. 

Dugald  Campbell,  New- York,  for  swimming 
glore 

John  D.  Dale,  Philadelphia,  Improred  wrench. 

Henry  Eeling,  New-Tork,  improved  baatn  atop 
•cock. 

Wra.  Field*  and  Solomon  Gerhard,  Wilming- 
ton, Del.,  improved  premnre  wacor- wheel. 

Sylreeter  H.  Gray,  Bridgeport,  Coiui.,improTe- 
mant  In  pumpa. 

John  L.  Hardeman,  Arrow  Roek,  Mo ,  improre- 
.  mant  in  hemp*cntten. 

Horace  L.  Herr^,  Qnincy,  III.,  and  Bobert  D. 
Osborne,  Springfield,  Ohio,  improTement  In 
bridges. 

John  and  Thomas  Hope,  Prorldenee,  machines 
fbr  engiaTing  calico  printars  rollers. 

Joseph  Hyde,  New- York,  improred  apparatus 
for  Tesaels,  to  indicate  their  locality,  when  they 
«lnk,  and  to  apply  a  means  of  raising  them. 

Ebenezer  Jeffireys,  Dorchester,  Mass.,  improvs- 
ment  in  railroad  car  seats. 

Benjamin  F.  Lawton,  AC.  D.,  Tro7»  Ibr  ImproTa- 
mant  in  Joomal  box  alloys. 

Lewis  H.  LafMtrre,  New*Orleans,  for  imprOTS 
msnt  in  warm  bath  apparatus. 

John  Matthews,  Jr.,  of  New-York,  ImproTemant 
tai  pressure  gnages. 

Augustus  MoBnrth,  BUzabethtown,  N.  J.,  im- 
provement in  percussion  projectUee. 

Stephen  P.  Rugglas,  Boston,  hand  stamp. 

Albert  M.  Smith,  Rochester,  improTament  in 
railroad  car  seats. 

John  Woodward,  Wilmot  Flat,  N.  H.,  improTo- 
mont  in  bona  yokes. 

Alonzo.  E.  Young,  Dorchester,  Mass.,  assignor 
to  himself  and  Mark  Worthloy,  Boston,  Mas8.,im- 
proTcd  door  knob. 

John  Swyney,  assignor  to  himself  afid  James 
Dandri<ige.  Boston,  Mass.,  improremant  in 
breech-loading  magazine  fire-arms. 

Charles  Ketchum,  Pnun  Yan,  assignor  to  Chas. 
6.  Judd  and  Andrew  *  )IiTer,  of  same  place,  ma- 
china  for  sawing  ahiij^laa. 

Daniel  a  Jsmas,  New  Market,  Va.,  assignor  to 
himself,  J.  B.  White,  Dinwiddle  0.  H.,  Va.,  and 
J.  W.  Mclntyre,  Dinwiddle  county,  Va.,  imprare- 
mant  In  com  and  cob  miUa. 

Wm.  0.  Domain,  Boston,  assignor  to  A.  B.  Ely, 
of  the  same  place,  machine  for  paging  books,  etc 

Albeft  Bingham,  Boston,  assignor  in  himself 
and  Andrew  J,  Bailey,  of  same  place,  for  burglar's 
alarm. 

John  Cram,  Boston,  assignor  to  himsalf  and 
John  S.  Gram,  of  same  place,  improTamant  in 
folding  chairs. 

Cbas.  S.  Bradfleld,  Philadelphia,  improTemant 
in  harresters. 

Dexter  H.  Chamberlain,  Weat  Roxbnry,Mts&, 
for  improvement  in  curtain  rollers. 

John  J.  Orooke,  New-York,  improTamant  in 
window  shades. 

L.  B.  Bradley,  Wttartown,  Ct.,  traps  for  catch- 
ing animals. 

A.  D.  Brown,  Columbus,  Ga.,  cotton  gin 
saws. 


W.  O.  Bisbee,  Camden,  N.  J.,  apUttbug  fiie- 
wood.  , 

Thos.  Barrews,  Dedham,  Mass.,  praparationi  of 
wool  oil. 

J.  L.  Cisco,  Xania,  O.,  cairiagaa. 

F.  P.  DImpfel,  Philadelphia,  facilitating  the  re- 
moval of  incrustation  from  steam  boUars. 

O.  C.  Green,  BallaviUa,  Dl.,  harvester  rakes. 
Asahel  GUbert,  Jr.,  Lowell,  Mass.,  sash  ftsten- 
ers. 

G.  W.  B.  Gedney,  New- York  city,  Rotary  wood 
splitting  machine. 

R.  W.  and  Danl.  Darls,  YeDow  Springi^  0., 

J.  L.  Gill,  Columbuf,  O.,  plows. 

Danl.  H.  Pequea,  Lancaster,  Pa.,  lima  kilns. 

Horace  Holt,  Winchester,  Ma^a.,  hand  stsaip; 

B.  F.  Joslyn,  Worcastez^  MaBs^  scythe  telea- 
ings. 

J.  L.  McPhenon,  New-Vianna,  O.,  >raighiai 
scales. 

EL  G.  Russell,  Ravenna,  O.,  regulating  vahrc  for 
steam  engines. 

F.  A.  Ross  and  Wm.  a  ManhaU,  Naw-Yoit 
sewing  machine  cases. 

David  Rohan,  Cincinnati,  Cshnttars  arhUnii 
for  stores. 

M.  Riche,  Cincinnati,  O.,  trimming  books. 

B.  F.  Joslyn,  Worcester,  Mas*.,  breeeh-Ioadlag- 
fire-arms. 

Jno.  Thompson,  CUfton,  N.  Y.,  grain  and  grass 
har^estara. 

Levi  TIU,  Sandusky,  0.,  bdek  maddaas. 

James  Parsons,  Dublin,  Ind.,  wagons. 

Robt.  Beans,  JohnsonvUla,  Pa.,  changing  har- 
vestera  flrom  reapers  to  mowers. 

B.  Bawcnnan,  Datrait,  Mioh.,  amUag  staadia; 
cotton  stalks. 

James  EmerMm,  Worcester,  Mass.,  ahip^  wind- 


B.  H.  Wait,  BarkarsvUla,  N.  Y.,  entting  irregu- 
lar forms. 

Henry  Waterman,  Wimaoasbnrgb,  N.  Y.,  rop- 
ing and  mowing  machines. 

Albert  Binghsm,  assignor  to  himself  and  An- 
drew J.  Bailey,  Boston,  Mans.,  inkstands. 

Nathan  Thompson,  Jr.,  WiUiamsburgh,  N.  T^ 
ooUapaibia  boat. 

J.  A.  Thompson,  Cayuga,  N.  Y ,  straw  eatianb 

Jno.  Damarsat,  assignor  to  *<  the  J.  L.  Matt  trin 
Works,"  of  Mott  Haven,  N.  Y.,  flask  for  moa&diag 
bath  tubs. 

Wm.  P.  Walter  and  Jacob  Greas,  Philadel]ihii. 
vault  lights. 

BB-ISSUBS. 

Wm.  G.  PhiUipa,  Newport,  DaL,  method  o^ 
closing  and  opening  gatea.  Patantad  March  T, 
186^7 

Hugh  and  Jamas  Bangster,  of  BQffhlo,tapnffS- 
mani  in  lantans.    Patented  June  10, 18M. 


Wm.  A.  Rogers,  Deoatur,  Ala.,  design  for  labels 
on  bottlea  and  jars. 

Minnard  H.  Fowler  and  Bnoeh  Jaaoba,Okiehi- 
natl,  designs  for  iron  raitings. 

▲nnmoiAL   ufraovaimn. 

Wm.  D.  Jones,  Ponghkeapsia,  aaaignor  to  Bsaiy 
Walafield,  of  New-York,  impiovemaiit  hi  praps* 
lara.    Patented  April  17, 1859. 
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fTQnujn    AT   NO.    9    SPRUCE    ST.,    NEW-YORK. 


Is  doToted  to  Scientific  and  Practical  Agriculture,  Manufactures,  Mechanici,  ulth  Designa  of  Farm  BnUdnfu 
Cottages,  Ac. ;  the  best  Cultivation  of  Fruits  and  Plants;  tlie  proper  care  of  Cattle,  Horses.  Sheep,  Hops,  Poitua 
Bees,  Ac.  It  will  point  out,  also,  the  true  policy  to  ho  pursued  for  the  encourajEenieni  of  American  industry,  wiiiS 
which  there  can  be  no  secure  founduilm  fbr  American  Independence.    It  is  issued  MONTHLY,  each  nnmberccK 


Bees,  Ac, 

which  th(  ^^ _^ 

taioing  81XTY-FOUH  pages  of  remling  maiter,  with  frequent  lYlusiratIo~n8,'EnVavings7ic.,"it'the  following 

EATESOFSITBSCRIPTIONi  ^ 

OM«€pp7 83  00        I         PiTO  €   pies    ...       -       fiOM     • 

PAYABLE   IN  ADVANCE.  ' 

All  letters  should  b©  post-paid,  &nd  directed  to  M.  P.  PARISH, 

or  to  the  The  Plouob,  tdb  Loom,  and  thi  Anvil,  Ho.  9  Spmoo  St.,  Vew-Tork. 

IP  (SD  89  <cp  <j^  cg»  OB  « 

Tab  Plough,  thb  Loom,  and  tbb  Anvil  to  actual  subscribers  in  the  U.  8.,  is  chargeable  at  tingle 
rates— that  i?,  within  $3000  miles — when  paid  in  advance,  at  only  12  Cents  per  Year,  as  certified 
by  the  Postmafeter  of  this  city. 

Wm.  Whitk  SjiiTn,  of  Philadt^Ipliia,  is  our  Apcnt  for  Pennsylvania.  S.  D.  Allkn  is  General  Agfnt  fcr  tk^ 
Journal.    These  ore  the  only  /.cents  in  rcnrMlvania. 

Gknkeal  AarNC?.— The  conductor  of  thif  journwl  will  be  happy  to  execute  any  reqoests  that  maybemsde  la 
him,  lor  the  purcbasc  of  any  Look?,  impkincnta,  artificial  manuies,  Eecd»^  &c  ,  Ac.  He  will  aleo  purchase  piuio- 
forteA,  flatf  8,  music.  Ac,  and  warrant  tbi  m  to  bi-  as  ordered. 

TBACKBR9  will  al&o  be  fumiMhed  fur  f.choflaor  for  families  In  any  part  of  the  country. 

Patbht  RionTfi.— Special  attpnlion  given  to  Ibo  procuring  and  sale  of  Patent  Rights,  machines,  tr  userulinTea- 
tloQB  of  every  kind.    Addre£S  as  abovo. 

HVRD'S    HAIR    RESTOREB, 

FOR  PRODUCING  HAIR  0N| 

This  PrcparatloD  has  never  failed  (o  produce  a  new  growth  of  Balr  on  Bald  Headf,  vim 

( used  according  to  directions.    It  is  designed  expressly  for  the  purpose,  wh»  rf as,  neatly, I 

i  not  all  the  various  preparations  advertisoil  tof  that  purpose  are,  in  reality,  deei^oed  ra«^ 

for  the  toilet,  and  are  composed  of  oils,  alcohol,  d&c.,  Injurious  rather  than  beneficial  to  1M 

'  icalp. 

PoQUETAH MOCK,  Coon.,  Feb.  9, 18S5. 
**  This  is  10  certify  that  I  have  been  using  Hurd's  Hair  Restorer  about  three  months,  and  now,  where  ray  head«« 
bald,  it  ia  covered  with  a  new  growth  of  hair."  Capt.  GEO.  G.  BENJAMINS. 

PoQUBTANNOCK,  CoDD.,  Feb.  14,  IBbi, 
'*  This  is  to  certilV  that  I  have  been  using  Hurd's  Hair  Restorer  about  three  months,  and  where  my  bead  w« 
entirely  bald,  and  had  been  about  twenty  years,  it  is  covered  with  a  new  growth  of  hair,  at  least  three  ioebes  ii 
length."  ^7-1  »  ^^^^  ADAMS. 

The  Petertburgh  (  Va.)  Intelligencer  says  of  HUBD'S  HAIR  RESTORER :  •'  This  preparation  seems  to  be  dS 
caeloiu  for  the  restoration  of  the  hair  upon  bald  heads.  We  have  seen  the  testimony  of  persons  well  Itnown  to  li 
who  have  used  the  compound  sttccessfully,  thereby  corroborating  the  opinion  of  its  restorative  energy." 

For  a  SaperUr  Article  for  the  ToUet  ise  HURD'S  GOLDEH  QLOSS. 

This  preparation  is  highly  perAimed,  and  gives  to  the  hair  a  dark,  soft,  glossy,  and  lively  appearance,  which  esi 
not  be  obtained  from  any  other  article.    It  effectually  cleanses  the  scalp,  and  keeps  the  head  clean  and  healthy. 

HURD'S  HAIR  RESTORER  Is  sold  at  $1,  and  HURD'S  GOLDEN  GLOSS  at  25  cents  per  bottle,  by  DrafCM 
generaUy. 

CHEMICAL  MANUFACTURINa  CO.,  Proprietors* 

893  Broadiv^ay,  We'wYork. 

Opened  No.  441  BROADWAY,  New-York. 
ALFRED  MUNROE  8c  CO., 

Invito  attention  to  their  present]  "^ 

SUPERB   ASSORTMENT  OF  READY-MADE  '  GLOTniNG, 

Suitable  for  the  present  and  upproaching  seasons.  Their  Stock  embraces  every  variety  of  goods  suitable  for  a  GEl 
TLEMAN'S  WARDIiOBE.  No  pains  arc  sp:ircd  in  tbis  establishment  to  have  every  Karmnnt  well  made,  and  wi 
and  ajpropriaiely  trimmed.  The  ufsoriimnt  muiJ  t-tjUs  of  BOY'S  CL<)Till^G  chMlleige  a  rompari^ou  with  th« 
of  any  other  coix^rn  in  the  United  b^intes.    ^^  Onk  Tricic  for  lioons— No  Dkviatxoji.„^^ 

%j^  II  any  dissnufrfuction  ari^e8  after  the  purchase  ol  an  article,  it  may  be  returned,  «ik1  ilie  money  will  be  ch« 
fully  refunded.    Furcbabers  will  please  call  and  examine  styles  and  acsoriuietits  ai  441  Broadwny. 

AT.FRED  inuiwRoi:  Sc  CO., 

'louse  In  New-Orleans,  No.  34  Magazine  Slretl 
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SOUTHERN    AND    NORTHERN    INDTTSTRY. 

SOUTH  CAROLINA  AMD  BHODS  ISLAlfD.  , 

We  have  repeatedly  endeavored  to  conviDce  oar  Soathem  friends,  as  well 
as  others,  that  their  true  policy  was  to  establish  and  encourt^e,  within  their 
own  territory,  various  manufactures,  not  only  making  themselves  independ- 
ent of  others,  but  also  introducing  a  source  of  very  great  profit,  far  exceed- 
In^  that  of  any  single  agricultural  product. 

A  writer  in  the  September  number  of  De  Bow* 8  Review^  seems  to  hold 
similar  views  with  us  on  this  great  subject,  and  in  an  article '  ^n  giving  ^*  a 
Statistical  Review  of  the  State  of  Llinois,"  asserted  that  '^  th^  manufactures 
of  Rhode-Island  are  more  valuable  than  the  manufactures  and  cotton  of 
South  Carolina.    Thus : 

Rhode  Island  manuEEictnres $8,640,626. 

South  Carolina        **  2,248,915. 

•*  "       raises  cotton  to  value  of 4,628,2 70i 

^The  population  of  Bhode  Island  is  but  147,545,  while  that  of  South 
Carolina  is  668,507.  The  area  of  Rhode  Island  is  but  1^306  miles,  whik 
that  of  South  Carolina  is  29,000. 

On  this  statement  a  South  Carolinian  (as  Mr.  De  Bow  informs  us  in  a 
prefatory  note)  in  his  October  number,  remarks  as  follows : 

*^Now,  sir^  we  must  do  you  the  justice  to  believe  that  you  were  busy,  or 

traveling,  or  indisposed,  or  in  some  other  way  prevented  from  a  fair  perusal 

of  your  proof-sheets.    We  have  ourselves  ere  now,  if  we  remember  rightly, 

run  the  gauntlet  of  your  statistical  corrections,  and  acknowledged  ourselves 

fairly  chastised  and  honestly  reproved.     Most  undoubtedly,  if  you  read  the 

above  statement  at  all,  it  must  have  been  at  past  the  witching  hour  of  night, 

when  editors,  like  common  folk,  begin  to  wink  their  eyes  and*long  for  their 

pillows.    The  error  of  it  (to  use  the  harsher  term)  is  too  flagrant  to  escape 

any  wide-awake  eye.    I  say  nothing  of  the  spirit  of  the  remark,  which  shows 

certainly  anything  but  kindness  from  the  champion  of  the  big  Illinois  giant, 

who  thus  singles  out  the  weakling,  South  Carolina,  as  the  object  of  unkind 

lant,  for  her  immense  inferiority  to  her  little  Yankee  uster,  Rhode  Island, 

ad  which  points  his  moral  by  holding  up  said  South  Carolina  as  a  warning 

>  all  lazy  backsliders,  in  contrast  to  her  industrious  little  rival,  who  shows 

js,  *  beyond  a  cavil  or  a  doubt,  the  true  grounds  upon  which  a  State  must 

relj  for  its  greatness.' 
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*'  We  pass  over  the  invidiousness  of  the  conclusion  to  show  the  insidious 
falsehood  of  the  statenrent,  or  the  absolute  ignorance  of  every  principle  of 
politic  il  economy  in  the  maker  of  it.  *  The  manufactures  of  Rhode  Island 
are  more  valuable  than  the  manufactures  and  cotton  of  South  Carolina,^ 
I5  the  writer  ignorant  of  the  difference  between  a  groj^s  and  a  net  revenue  t 
Does  the  merchant  of  Chicago  who  sells  |50,000  worth  of  goods  in  the  year, 
foi  which  he  has  paid  $48^000,  do  a  more  profitable  business  than  the  neigh- 
boring farmer  who  sells  the  proceeds  of  his  harvests  for  $6,000,  after  paying 
all  expenses  with  $2,000  f  In  our  humble  opinion,  the  farmer  makes  double 
the  gains,  and  has  double  the  income  of  the  merchant,  while,  according  to 
the  reviewer's  system  of  calculation,  the  merchant  has  made  more  than  eight 
times  the  profit  of  the  farmer.  It  is  scarcely  necessary,  we  presume,  to  quote 
Say  and  Ricardo  to  prove  that  the- farmer  is  the  richer  man;  and  yet, in 
6ur  supposed  case,  we  have  the  parallel  fact  to  the  one  upon  which  the  re- 
viewer bases  the  superiority  of  Rhode  Island.  South  Carolina,  an  agricul- 
tural State,  incurs,  like  the  farmer,  but  small  expense  in  the  raising  of  her 
produce.  Of  the  staple  which  she  sells  she  buys  nothing ;  and  afier  the  ex- 
pense of  supporting  her  laborers,  which  is  email,  (their  principal  provisions 
being  of  home  growth,)  all  is  clear  gum.  Even  what  she  manubctores 
brings  h'^r  small  expense,  for  she  but  works  up  her  own  produce,  which  costs 
her  nothing,  ^ven  as  the  farmer's  wife  might  spin  and  knit  him  socks  from 
his  own  wool.  Her  $2,248,915  of  manufactures,  and  her  $4,628,270  of 
cotton,  give  her  $6,877,185  of  revenue,  nearly  free  of  expense,  to  say  nothing 
of  her  rice  and  other  smaller  products  which  are  in  this  calculation  entirely 
ignored.  On  the  other  hand,  Rhode  Island,  like  the  Chicago  merchant,  has 
begun  by  a  large  outlay.  She  has  not  only  to  support  her  laborers  at  an 
infinitely  larger  expense  than  South  Carolina,  but  also  to  meet  immense  ex- 
pense of  machinery  from  which  South  Carolina  is  exempt ;  and  again  to 
pay  for  the  material,  the  cotton  and  the  wool,  which  she  resells  in  the  shape 
of  manufactures,  even  as  the  merchant  paid  for  his  goods.  Does  the  author 
of  Illinois  statistics  call  all  this  nothing  ?  He  seems  to* have  imagined  the 
cotton  and  wool  a  windfall,  a  dew  from  heaven,  a  costless  blessing.  And  the 
machinery,  does  it  grow  on  the '  barren  rocks,  like  oysters  perhaps,  or  New- 
England  clams,  to  be  taken  for  the  gathering  9"     « 

With  the  parlicular  controversy  between  these  two  writers  in  De  Bote's 
JReview,  we,  of  course,  have  nothing  to  do.  We  have  not  the  pleasure  of 
knowing  even  who  they  are.  Both  show  themselves  able  to  manage  their 
own  cause,  so  far  as  it  ia  defensible,  and  perhaps  neither  would  thank  us  for 
appearing  to  interfere  with  them.  We  do  not  intend  to  interfere.  But  so 
far  as  this  issue  bears  upon  the  great  industrial  interests  of  our  country,  we 
attach  to  it  a  corresponding  importance,  and  as  it  is  thrown  directly  in  our 
path,  we  are  not  inclined  to  pa$s  it  by  in  silence.  We  therefore  take  the 
occasion  that  is  here  presented  to  urge  upon  our  Southern  friends  onr  con- 
viction that  manufactures  are  an  essential  part  of  the  productive  industry  of 
e^ery  prosperous  community.  On  this  point  this  particular  question  has  a 
direct  bearing.  In  enforcing  this  general  topic,  we  see  no  objection  to  a 
careful  examination  of  this  particular  and  limited  inquiry.  What  is  true 
of  these  two  States,  is  essentially  true  of  any  two  State?,  and  of  all  States, 
occupying  similar  positions  in  respect  to  the  productive  industry  of  the 
country. 

Hence  we  undertake  to  prove  that  the  Illinois  correspondent  of  September, 
if  not  literally,  is  essentially  correct,  that  is,  that  the  manufactures  of  the 
little  Stnte  of  Rhode  Island  are  of  greater  value  than  the  manufactures  and 
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ooUon  crop  of  South  Carolina.    If  it  be  so,  it  is  worse  than  follj  to  attempt 
to  persuade  the  people  that  it  is  not  so. 

Our  friend  from  South  Carolina  does  not  give  us  any  statistics,  but  con- 
fesses the  want  of  them.  '*  We  have,  unfortunately,^'  he  says,  *'  no  means  at 
'  hand  to  assist  us  in  computing  what  woujd  be  in  truth  the  net  income  of 
Rhode  Island,  according  to  the  reviewer's  own  statement  of  her  gross  income.'' 
With  the  aid  of  our  learned  friend  De  Bow,  we  will  endeavor  to  supply  this 
deficiency.  It  is  too  important  a  matter  to  be  suffered  to  rest  on  any  mere 
assertion,  but  whatever  the  truth  may  be,  our  refusal  to  weigh  testimony  and 
to  compare  facts,  and  to  draw  logical  conclusions,  will  not  prevent  the  devel- 
opment of  the  truth  in  the  years  to  come,  nor  defend  us  nor  the  South  from 
its  legitimate  and  inevitable  consequences.  Look  at  the  agricultural  condi- 
tion of  some  of  the  older  States,  who  practically  xlespise  the  mechanic  arts 
and  manufactures,  and  see  the  consequences  of  the  policy  against  which  we 
protest.  In  one  of  our  former  volumes,  (2d,)  the  honored  and  learned  founder 
and  editor  of  this  journal,  CoL  Skinner,  than  whom  no  warmer  friend  of  the 
South  ever  breathed,  uses  the  following  language :  '*  There  may  be  seen 
along  the  tide  water  courses,  magnificent  ante-revolutionary  mansions  con- 
vert^ into  stables  and  granaries,  out-houses  in  ruins,  churches  and  fences 
in  a  state  of  decay,  with  vestiges  of  old  orchardsi  and  gardens  scarcely  visi- 
ble, roads  almost  impassable,  etc.,  etc." 

Again,  the  Bichmond  Republican^  in  1851,  we  believe,  states  that  a  little 
more  than  eighty  years  ago  the  imports  of  Virginia  amounted  to  $4,085,472 ; 
in  1849,  to  1241,935. 

Again,  the  Alabama  P/an^  said  years  ago,'*  No  one  can  doubt  that 
there  is  a  manifest  falling  off  on  the  product  per  acre  of  cotton,  and  this 
reduction  tells  heavily  on  the.co^^of  production  per  pound." 

Bat  we  have  no  occasion  to  multiply  statements  of  this  kind.  They  give 
«  no  pleasure.  But  we  are  unwilling  that  any  false  policy  should  attempt, 
with  even  temporary  or  partial  success,  to  deceive  those  so  deeply  interested 
in  thifi  fundamental  truth.  It  is  false  courtesy  that  would  counsel  silence 
imder  such  circumstances.  If  success  does  not  attend  the  policy  hitherto 
pte?alent  in  such  districts  of  country,  it  is  important  to  look  at  the  details 
sad  ascertain  what  is  the  exact  point  on  which  success  or  failure  depends. 
The  idea  that  American  industry,  judiciously  managed,  ^ill  not  pay,  is  too 
absurd  to  occupy  any  one's  time  or  attention  for  a  moment 

Let  us,  therefore,  come  to  the  question  before  us.  What  is  the  testimony 
in  relation  to  it  ?  ^ 

Oar  first  authority  is  an  able  and  valued  correspondent  of  this  journal  for 

many  years,  and  at  the  present  time  a  grower  of  cotton,^ and  abundantly 

able  by  experience  and  observation  to  judge  of  the  profits  actually  realized 

by  the  planter.    He  speaks  for  himself  in  a  subsequent  page  (2 '70)  of  this 

I     number.  ' 

Our  second  witness  is  the  Southern  press.  A  year  or  two  since,  some  ably 
written  papers  appeared,  either  original  or  copied,  we  believe,  in  the  Soil  Oj 
the  Southy  one  of  the  ablest  of  our  exchanges,  in  which  it  was  estimated  that 
the  cotton  crop  cost  the  producer  eight  cents  a  pound,  and  which  seemed  to 
consider  the  crop  as  scarcely  remunerative. 

Now  what  is  and  has  been  the  market  value  of  cotton  to  the  producer  f 
Our  witness  on  this  point  is  the  learned  and  accomplished  editor,  Mr.  De 
Bow,  than  whom,  on  such  points,  higher  authority  does  not  exist 

The  prices  of  upland  cotton  of  different  qualities,  in  1851,  ranged  from 
H  to  10|  cents,  in  1852  from  7  to  9^.    In  the  March  number  of  his  Be- 
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view,  1853,  p.  181,  we  found  it  recorded  as  follows :  "•  From  ISiO  to  1844, 
when  the  average  [price  of  cotton]  was  only  eight  cents,''  etc  And  again, 
^  from  1845  to  1849,  the  average  price  was  only  7^  centa."  In  a  table  oq 
page  284,  the  prices  are  set  down  as  follows :  for  1850  and  1851, 11.8  ^aats; 
1852  at  9  cents;  and  from  1840  to  1852,  at  8.5  cents.  And  again,  on  the 
same  pa£;e,  it  is  stated  that  *^  the  price  has  been  8^  cents  at  the  seaports  for 
the  last  thirteen  years." 

Now  assuming  the  cotton  crop  of  South  Carolina  at  [1,000,000]  pounds, 
we  have  very  tolerable  data  for  estimating  the  net  profit  of  the  growth.  It 
then  becomes  necessary  to  inquire  into  the  net  value  of  the  annual  product 
of  the  arts  not  agricultural  in  Rhode  Island. 

On  this  point  we  bring  forward  the  same  witness,  our  learned  friend  of 
the  census  of  1850.  Our  friend  De  Bow  appears  in  his  introductory  note  to 
endorse  the  doctrine  against  which  we  contend,  taking  back  a  previous  reo 
ommendation  of  the  September  article  which  is  censured  by  his  October 
correspondent,  but  his  statistical  tables  will  not  be  so  accommodating.  Turn 
to  page  1*79 *of  his  Compendium  and  there  read  that  the  profits  of  the  ^'pro- 
duct of  -manufacturers,  mining  and  mechanic  arts^n  Khode  Island  are  30.18 
per  cent''  Unless  Rhode  Island  falls  below  the  average  of  New-England, 
it  is  true  that  nearly  one-third  of  all  the  values  of  these  products  is  uot 
gain,  for  the  average  net  profit  of  these  products  in  the  New-England  States, 
is  set  down  at  31.19  per  cent 

Now  we  suppose  it  is  admitted  by  general  consent  that  the  cotton  and 
woolen  manufactures  of  Rhode  Island  are  more  profitably  conducted  than  in 
almost  any  part  of  New-Epgland.  The  mills  are  generally,  or  at  least  very 
frequently,  superintended  by  their  owners,  while  many  of  the  operatives 
are  comparatively  permanent  residents  of  the  village.  Portions  of  them,  of 
course,  are  floating,  engaging  themselves  here  or  there,  as  best  they  may. 

Is  there  any  doubt  in  this  testimony,  whether  these  manufactures  of  Rhode 
Island  pay  better  than  the  cotton  culture  of  South  Carolina  ?  But  this  is 
not  the  precise  point  in  dispute.    Let  us  therefore  look  a  little  farther. 

The  annual  product  of  these  interests  in  Rhode  Island  Mr.  De  Bow  sets 
down  as  little  more  than  $22,000,000.  30  per  cent  of  this  is  $6,600,000. 
The  ffross  amount  of  the  South  Carolina  cotton  crop  is  "  $4,628,270."  Bat 
though  this  covers  all  the  ground  we  have  been  contending  for,  as  to  the 
essential  value  of  manu&ctures,  so  far  as  the  point  described  as  in  dispute 
is  concerned,- we*  must  go  a  little  farther. 

The  distinction  between  the  products  of  ''  manufactures"  and  of  **  the 
mechanic  arts"  is  more  in  name  than  in  substance,  but  is  often  very  con- 
venient, though  the  dividing  line  may  not  easily  be  drawn.  Let  us  then 
take  the  '^manufactures"  proper,  which  are  estimated  at  $8,640,026.  30 
per  cent  of  this  is  $2,588,481.  Now,  what  compared  with  this  is  the  net 
j)rofit  on  four  and  a  half  millions  of  dollars'  worth  of  cotton  that  is  *'  not  remu- 
nerative ?*'  On  this  state  of  the  testimony,  should  we  present  this  subject  to 
a  judicious  man  about,  to  invest  his  property,  which  would  he  choose,  the 
South  Carolina  or  the  Rhode  Island  investment  allomng  the  same  capital  to 
he  required  f 

This  brings  us  to  our  last  point — ^viz.,  the^  amount  of  capital  requued  in 
these  two  investments.  The  amount  of  capital  consumed  in  these  "  profits" 
in  South  Carolina  is  estimated  in  the  census  as  follows : 

Real  estate $105,737,492 

Personal  estate       -        -        .        -  178,130,217 

Total        -        -        ...        •'       ^    $283,867,709 
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while  the  "  true  valuation"  is  $288,257,694.     A  large  proportion  of  this  is 

devoted  to  the  raising  of  cotton. ' 

The  same  authority  sets  down  the  capital  invested  in  manufactures  in 

Bhode  iBland  as  follows : 

In  cotton      .---.*.    $6,675,000 
In  woolen  -        -        -        ^         -  1,01S,000 

T„.^„    ( 428,800 

^^"^"  \ 209,400 

Dislalleries,  etc., 17,000 

$8,343,200 

Again,  the  entire  capital  invested  in  "  Manufactures,  Mining^  and  the 
Mechanic  Arts,"  is  stated  to  he  $12,923,176. 

Whether  there  can  hd  any  disagreement  in  the  jury  on  such  evidence  as 
this — whether  that  jury  is  composed  of  twelve  men  or  twelve  millions  of 
men — would  seem  to  be  only  another  form  of  asking  whether  they  were 
men  of  common  sense,  or  whether  they  jumped  at  their  conclusions  under 
any  momentary  impulses  which  might  be  brought  to  act  upon  them: 

The  general  correctness  of  these  calculations  is  obvious  from  the  fact  that 
we  fiad  io  page  178  of  the  Compendium  that  the  manufacture  of  cotton  in 
the  United  States  pays  all  the  expenses  (estimated)  with  five  per  cent,  inter- 
est on  the  capital  employed,  and  then  pays  a  profit  of  ten  millions  of  dollars, 
the  entire  amount  of  cotton  consumed  being  valued  at  less  than  35  millions, 
giving  nearly  the  same  per  cent  profit  as  before  stated  in  regard  to  the 
manufactures  of  Rhode  Island. 

Snch  statements  as  we  have  here  presented  forcibly  remind  us  that  recent 
writers,  who  are  so  freely  and,  allow  us  to  say,  ridiculously  advocating,  with 
scarcely  a  show  of  argument,  the  doctrine  of  disunion,  if  they  are  really  in 
earnest  about  it,  begin  altogether  ^^  at  the  wrong  end."  One  of  them  is 
abont  to  establish  fon  paper)  a  line  of  packets,  to  run  between  Charleston 
and  Havre,  but  has  lorgotton  to  furnish,  or  to  begin  to  furnish,  anything  for 
the  said  packets  to  carry.  Perhaps  he  will  confine  them  to  cotton.  Another 
has  some  different  but  equally  flimsy  fabric  of  which  he  is  to  build  a  great 
State.  No.  Such  gentlemen  would  very  soon  find  out  that  independence,  in 
AKT  form,  will  be  and  can  be  carried  out  with  success  only  by  establishing 
these  various  occupations  among  themselves ;  otherwise  they  would  be  as 
badly  o^  as  the  new  comer  on  the  borders  of  a  wilderness  who  squats  on 
the  land  bought  and  paid  for  by  his  next  neighbor,  but  who  yet  has  to  bor* 
row,  beg  or  buy  of  that  same  neighbor  an  axe,  teakettles  and  irons^  shovel 
and  tongs,  cups,  saucers,  gridiron,  jcbairs,  table,  etc.,  etc.,  before  he  can  have 
the  means  of  properly  preparing  and  enjoying  his  first  cup  of  coffee,  or  his. 
first  pork-steak,  and  who  must  get  the  help  of  the  neighbor  himself  to  lay 
the  first  timber  of  a  log-cabin,  to  protect  him  from  wolves  and  bears. 

He  who  would  advocate  true  independence  at  the  very  outset,  should 
establish  every  useful  form  and  variety  of  the  mechanic  and  manufacturing 
arts;  and  thereby  they  would  produce  so  happy  a  change  in  the  financal 
and  general  condition  of  the  States  now  exclusively  agricultural,  that  all 
other  questions  would  fade  into  comparative  insignificance,  or,  if  not,  they 
would  have  all  the  means — physical,  moral,  and  personal — that  would  be 
needed  to  pursue  successfully  any  policy  that  might  be  deemed  necessary  for 
securing  other  important  advantages. 

A  fatal  error  is  involved  in  another  remark  of  this  writer,  thrown  off  as  if 
it  were  not  to  be  questioned,  viz.,  "  Of  the  staple  which  she  sells  she  buys 
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DothiDg,  and  after  the  expense  of  supporting  her  laborerB,^ivhich  is  smaUi 
(their  principal  provisions  being  of  home  growth,)  all  is  dear  gain."  A  i/a- 
rible  mistake  this,  or  a  more  terrible  practical  blunder  in  suffering  it  to  be 
true. 

The  agriculturista  of  the  South  do  not  enrich  their  lands  as  ihey  ought, 
and  hence  there  is  a  gradual  but  inevitable  '*  consumption"  going  on  which 
will  ere  long  bankrupt  the  richest  plantations,  and  create  a  desolation,  not 
only  in  present  supplies  but  in  the  source  of  supplies,  which  will  exceed  that 
which  the  most  excitable  have  ever  anticipated  from  the  folly  and  fanaticism 
of  their  neighbors  at  the  North. 

We  do  not  believe  there  is  any  substitute  in  these  later  times,  and  ii)  the 
higher  forms  of  civilization,  for  the  various  sources  of  wealth  to  which  we 
have  here  had  reference.  Prosperity  in  its  fullest  extent,  without  them,  we 
believe  to  be  impossible,  and  therefore  it  is  that  we  entreat  that  attention  to 
tlie  subject  which  will  lead  those  in  interest  to  that  course  of  conduct  which 
the  case  demands. 

Such  policy  as  we  here  urge  is  important  to  all  the  States,  whatever  their 
climate  or  the  productiveness  of  their  soil.  Nothing  else  can  secure  them  t 
home  market,  and  nothing  else  will  even  permit^  a  concentrated  population. 
On  any  other  system  we  must  be  limited  to  a  sparse  population,  imperfect 
facilities  for*  the  management  of  the  traffic  necessary  in  all  communities,  and 
a  deprivation  of  many  enjoyments  which,  in  cities  and  large  towns,  are 
accessible  to  all  classes. 


THE    LACKAWANNA    COAL    REGION. 

Thb  lands  in  this  section  of  country  are  becoming  of  great  value.  Its 
population  is  rapidly  increasing.  Scranton  is  a  new  village  located 
on  the  banks  of  the  Lackawanna  river,  in  the  Lackawanna  Goal  Bed; 
said  to  be  next  to  the  Schuylkill  region,  the  most  extensive  Anthracite 
bed  in  the  world,  and  even  more  valuable  than  the  Schuylkill  region,  because 
the  whole  mountain  contains  either  coal  or  iron.  The  yield  of  coal  has 
already  been  in  some  instances  50,000  tons  to  the  acre.  Land  has  increased 
immensely  in  value  in  the  last  two  years,  since  the  prospect  of  a  direct  com- 
munication with  New- York  has  become  a  certainty ;  a  tract  of  150  acres  has 
recently  been  sold  at  five  hundred  dollars  the  acre,  for  which  two  hundred 
dollars  the  acre  were  paid  less  than  a  year  since.  The  Scranton'  Iron  Worb 
Co.,  one  of  the  most  extensive  concerns  in  the  Union,  are  now  engaged  in 
making  the  iron  for  the  new  railroad,  and  the  quality  of  it  is  said  to  be  equal 
to  the  best  of  that  made  in  Wales. 

This  village,  which  five  years  ago  consisted  only  of  a  few  scattered  hamlets, 
now  contains  a  population  of  more  than  5000  inhabitants,  and  many  new 
buildings  are  in  course  of  erection.  A  small  lot  near  the  Wyoming  House 
containing  less  than  half  an  acre,  sold  last  week  for  the  location  of  a  banking- 
house,  for  fifteen  hundred  dollars,  the  same  having  been  purchased  in  No- 
vember, last  year,  for  Jive  hundred — ^and  the  hotel,  a  large,  substantial,  three 
story  brick  building,  erected  three  years  since,  and  which  stock-holders  (it  being 
put  up  by  a  company)  supposed  would  be  at  least  five  years  in  paying 
expenses,  not  only  paid  a  rent  of  $1200  last  year,  but  divided  besides,  a 
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handsome  profit  to  the  stockholders,  who  now  ask  an  advance  of  $20,000 
on  its  jcost,  though  thej  would  two  years  since  been  glad  to  have  sold  it  at  a 
loss,  but  at  that  time  the  prospect  of  the  direct  New-York  connection  was 
very  dim.  Now  everything  is  bright,  and  Scranton  iu  1860  will  probably 
contain  twenty  thousand  residents. 


WHAT  A  POOR  FARMER  CANNOT  AFFORD. 

Ik  an  address  at  the  Annual  Fair  in  Erie  county,  Hon.  Horace  Greeley 
made  sundry  veiy  sensible  observations.     We  note  two  or  three  of  his  speci- 
ficatUms  on  the  subject  taken  for  our  caption,  on  which  we  would  mak^  a 
,  few  suggestions.    Among  other  things,  said  he, 

"No  poor  man  can  afford  to  be  a  poor  farmer."  "  No  poor  man  can  af- 
ford to  cultivate  his  land  in  such  a  manner  as  will  cause  it  to  deteriorate  in 
value."  ""  No  poor  man  can  afford  to  produce  weeds.'*  ^'  Farmers  cannot 
afford  to  grow  a  crop  on  a  soil  that  does  not  contain  the  natural  elements 
that  enter  into  its  coniposition."  ^^  No  poor  farmer  can  afford  to  keep  fruit 
trees  that  do  not  bear  good  fruit,  nor  to  work  with  poor  implements." 

All  this  is  well.  It  is  true.  It  is  perfectly  undeniable.  But  it  is  only  one 
side  of  the  story.  Some  other  kindred  truths  are  equally  obvious.  That 
poor  cripple  at  the  corner  "  cannot  afford"  to  waste  his  time  in  inaction. 
That  poor  scholar  cannot  well  afford  the  time  to  walk  a  hundred  miles  to  the 
place  where  he  is  to  seek  for  employment.  That  poor  sick  woman,  the 
fiirmer's  wife,  cannot  afford  to  carry  about  that  chronic  disease  which  has 
been  a  burden  to  her  for  years. 

This  chapter  is  a  long  one,  and  it  is  equally  true  as  the  former.  So  the 
poor  Carmer  cannot  afford  to  be  "  a  poor  farmer."  Well,  can  he  afford  to  be 
poor  in  any  way  f 

There  certainly  are  two  sides  to  this.  **  Poor  farmers"  and  poor  me- 
dianics  have  a  good  deal  to  say  for  themselves.  The  latter  would  like  a  set 
of  improved  tools.  The  want  of  them  prevents  him  from  competing  for  a 
capital  job,  which  is  advertised,  and  hence  he  must  let  his  richer  neighbor, 
who  is  yet  a  poorer  mechanic,  secure  the  contract  and  pocket  its  profits. 
And  this  was  oi^lt  because  he  is  poor.  If  he  could  have  procured  the  tools, 
he  might  have  secured  these  profits  to  himself. 

So  the  world  goes.  To  him  that  hath  is  given  more  abundantly.  Were 
this  anything  more  than  the  mere  accidentals  and  contingencies,  attendant 
upon  a  higher  which  is  the  teue  Beino,  we  should  be  much  puzzled  with  our 
theology. 

But  there  are  palliatives  even  here.  There  are  possibilities  to  the  poor 
man  of  which  he  makes  no  account  The  cripple  can-  use  crutches,  and  he 
ought  to  do  so.  But  he  is  not  bound  to  run.  So  the  poor  farmer  can  gen- 
erally improve  his  condition,  by  the  exercise  of  industry,  econoifty,  prudence 
in  saving  and  manufacturing  manures,  by  judicious  crops,  etc.,  etc.,  very  much 
can  be  done.  We  think,  however,  that  they  need  encouragement  rather 
than  censure ;  and  to  have  their  hope  and  self-reiiance  strengthened.  Any- 
thing that  makes  them  despise  themselves  or  mistrust  their  own  powers  is 
not  only  unjust  but  injurious,  and  indeed  ruinous. 

We  do  n^t  censure  the  orator  for  the  suggestions  in  his  address  above 
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cited,  but  we  bespeak  a  spirit  of  kindness  and  forbearance,  and  of  encourage- 
ment for  those  who  as  really  lament  their  imperfections  as  the  most  ardent 
reformer. 


WHAT    FARMERS    NEED. 

Wi  find  the  following  excellent  paragraphs  in  a  report  of  an  address  by 
the  Re?.  Dr.  Huntington,  before  the  Middlesex  South  Co.  (Ms.)  Agricultural 
Society : 

^^  Mr.  Huntington  announced  as  his  subject  not  the  results  of  &rming  but 
the  farmer  himself,  and  the  culture  of  the  cultivator.  One  of  the  questions 
for* us  was  what  kind  of  men  was  it  necessary  to  be  in  order  to  raise  anything 
to  the  best  advantage.  In  the  first  place  he  spoke  of  the  dangers  arising 
from  the  necessary  preponderance  of  manual  labor  in  the  farmers  occipation, 
in  which  intellect  was  apt  to  abdicate,  and  leave  everything  to  rote — ^plough, 
sow,  cultivate,  reap,  and  thrash,  was  the  rule,  binding  a  man  down  to  physical 
toil.  This  should  not  be,  and  the  farmer  should  cultivate  his  intellect,  use 
his  head,  make  his  farm  his  subject  instead  of  being  its  slave — and  here  was 
the  merit  of  modern  farming — it  was  awaking  the  farmer  from  his  lethargy, 
and  ennobling  his  pursuit  in  the  eyes  of  the  world. 

'^  One  thing  which  the  model  farmer  wanted,  was  an  invigoration  of  the 
perceptive  faculties,  the  getting  the  eyes  open  to  facts  which  turn  up,  what- 
ever way  they  come,  and  here  was  the  chief  benefit  of  cattle  shows.  The 
farmer  goes  home  with  an  impulse  that  he  will  do  his  farming  better  and 
faith  that  it  can  be  done  better.  Another  mental  faculty  he  needed  was 
appropriation,  to  turn  to  account  what  he  had  seen  and  heard,  and  having 
verified  what  was  good,  to  repeat  it  aloud.  The  brain,  however,  should  be 
trained  to  discriminate  between  what  was  mere  speculation  and  what  was 
theory.  The  value  of  this  was  illustrated  at  length ;  and  earnest  attention 
to  improving,  with  the  aid  of  the  brain,  the  home  lands,  the  home  stock,  was 
claimed  to  be  as  good,  perhaps,  as  running  off  to  Western  prairies  or  foreign 
bloods  as  the  only  sources  of  improvement. 

'^  The  natural  advantages  the  farmer  had  over  the  average  of  city  classes,  in 
depth  of  thought,  and  greater  knowledge,  was  spoken  of;  and  though  the 
citize\i  knew  more  of  a  variety  of  subjects,  yet  it  was  for  the  farmer  by  his 
brain  to  grasp  them  all,  and  be  the  deep  thinker  in  all  branches  of  knowledge. 
From  the  brain  the  speaker  passed  to  the  hand,  and  in  elaborating  this  spoke 
of  the  farmer  as  an  exemplification  of  the  benefit  of  obedience  to  the 
sentence — in  the  sweat  of  the  brow  shalt  thou  earn  thy  bread — comparing 
the  effeminacy  of  those  who  live  without  labor  with  the  hardihood  of  th(tee 
who  earn  their  bread  abroad. 

"  The  third  elemental  force  necessary  to  a  complete  agricultural  manhood, 
was  that  faculty  to  whosQ  exercise  we  gave  the  name  of  taste.  True  manliness 
was  impossible  without  sensibility  to  the  beautiful,  and  it  was  a  ain  to  crush 
it  out  by  contempt  or  kill  it  out  by  neglect. 

"  There  were  two  directions  in  which  we  should  exercise  taste — ^in  the  spirit 
of  order  in  the  useful,  and  in  the  ministry  of  the  purely  beautiful,  raising  us 
into  an  atmosphere  of  generous  refinement.  Music,  painting,  gardening, 
florticulture,  should  be  cherished  if  we  would  have  our  children  gipw  up  with 
that  love  of  home  which  is  th^  mightiest  protection  against  evil. 
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**  The  fourth  necessary  power,  the  heart,  was  spoken  of  as  the  greatest  of 
a]],  a  sovereign  ruling  by  divine  right,  the  medium  of  holy  influences.  It 
was  a  sign  of  a  boor,  a  blunderer,  and  a  bear,  to  empty  the  bosom  of  gentle 
feelings.  The  noblest  and  boldest,  in  earth's  history  were  those  who  had 
borne  in  their  hearts  feelings  of  love.  We  might  judge  a  farmer's  heart  by 
the  way  he  treats  his  brutes.  "We  should  not  rob  our  families  of  politeness 
to  pay  it  all  to  the  trader  we  patronize. 

"  The  orator  concluded  most  beautifully,  speaking  of  our  duty  to  keep  our 
New-England  pure  and  true,  so  that,  while  founding  new  ones  at  the  West, 
we  should  not  let  the  great  exemplar  decline.  God  made  the  world  perfect ; 
sin  destroyed  its  perfection ;  but  it. was  for  us  to  reproduce  Eden  everywhere. 
Middlesex  County  was  not  yet  finished,  and  we  should  go  forth  and  perfect 
the  old  enterprises  till  not  a  lesson  remained  to  learn  and  not  a  power  or 
beauty  in  nature  was  left  undeveloped." 


A    LAKE    OF    PITCH. 

A  LATE  number  of  SUlimarCs  Journal  contains  an  account  of  that  remark- 
able curiosity,  "  the  pitch  lake  of  Trinidad,"  W.  I.  It  is  situated  on  the 
western  shore  of  the  Island,  near  the  village  of  La  Braye,  which  is  built  on 
a  foundation  of  hard  pitch.  The  lake  stands  about  90  feet  on  a  plateau 
above  this  village,  is  circular,  and  half  a  mile  in  diameter,  surrounded  on  all 
sides  with  a  dense  forest.  Its  face  is  intersected  with  a  network  of  water 
channels,  which  gives  it  the  appearance  of  marbled  paper.  The  surface  of 
the  pitch  is  pretty  hard,  and  when  the  water  channels  are  dry  it  can  be 
passed  over  on  foot.  In  the  center  of  the  lake  the  pitch  appears  to  be  con- 
stantly and  silently  riding  up  en  masse^  and  what  is  very  singular,  numerous 
pieces  of  wood  are  constantly  coming  up  to  the  surface  from  below.  These 
are  from  one  to  several  feet  in  length,  and  are  forced  by  the  peculiar  pressure 
to'assume  an  upright  position,  so  as  to  appear  all  over  the  lake  like  stumps 
of  trees  protrudiirg  through.  It  is  believed  that  this  pitch  lake  is  boiling 
slowly  below.  Streams  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas  frequently  issue  from 
beneath,  the  temperature  of  which  is*  9*7  deg.  Fah.  The  center  of  the  lake 
is  somewhat  plastic,  but  around  the  sides  the  pitch  is  very  hard.  The  water 
in  the  streams  and  small  pools  is  pure  and  soft ;  fish  are  numerous  in  them, 
and  aligators  make  them  their  habitation.-  Large  springs  of  petroleum  are 
in  its  vicinity,  and  about  a  mile  northward  there  is  a  bed  of  brown  coal  crop- 
ping out  upon  the  sea  shore  ;  it  is  about  20  feet  thick,  and  appears  from  its 
dip  as  if  it  passed  under  the  lake.  The  pitch  is  of  great 'depth,  for  it  has 
been  dug  into.  18  feet  in  many  places.  It  is  believed  to  be  a  submerged  bed 
of  vegetable  matter,  undergoing  slow  distillation  by  volcanic  action  under- 
neath. This  store  of  bitumen  appears  to  be  inexhaustible.  It  is  used  with 
wood  for  fuel  by  the  American  steamers  plying  on  the  Orinoco  river.  Mixed 
with  pebbles  and  sand  it  makes  excellent  pavements,  and  ground  floors  of 
houses.  With  ten  per  cent,  of  rosin  oil,  it  makes  good  pitch  for  ships.  The 
Earl  of  Dundonald  has  purchased  a  tract  of  26  acres  of  it,  and  has  instituted 
experiments  to  discover,  if  possible,  some  means  for  making  it  a  substit-ute 
for  india  rubber  and  gatta  percha  water-proof  or  vulcanized  fabrics;  and  he 
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has  already  made  some  vulcanized  cloth,  which,  from  appearance,  bids  fair  cf 
future  success.  If  such  a  result  crown  his  efforts — ^and  every  person  most 
wish  him  success — such  an  inexhaustable  supply  of  cheap  material  as  this 
lake  furaishes  will  soon  bring  down  the  price  of  such  goods  in  our  country, 
and  thus  confer  unspeakable  benefits  upon  our  people. 


INSECTS   INJUBIOUS  TO  VEGETATION. 

HBHIFTEBA.  * 

This  order  includes  various  -kinds  of  insects  that  severely  try  the  patience 
of  the  farmer  and  gardener,  and  often  destroy  many  of  his  crops. 

The  term  bug  is  applied  to  those  which  agree  in  possessing  the  following 
characteristics  :  the  mouth  is  furnished  with  a  slender  beak,  consisting  of  a 
horny  sheath,  which  contaios  three  stiff  and  sharp-pointed  bristles  or  needles, 
which  are  confined  in  a  groove.  They  have  no  jaws,  but  suck  the  blood 
of  animals  and  the  juices  of  planU,  after  piercing  them  with  their  beaks. 

The  name  of  this  order,  Hemiptera,  is  &rmed  from  two  Greelf.  words, 
signify iog  kalf-wings,  and  was  suggested  by  the  peculiar  formation  of  their 
wing-covers,  of  which  the  fore  part  is  thick  and  opaque,  and  the  hind  part 
thin  and  film-like. 

Bugs  undergo  three  changes,  like  the  insects  already  described.  Bat, 
unlike  them,  they  do  not  so  suddenly  change  their  form  nor  their  habits. 
In  this  order  the  changes  which  they  all  undergo  are  progressive.  The 
young  come  from  the  egg  without  wings  or  wing-covers.  These  soon  ap- 
pear in  the  form  of  scales,  and  as  the  insect  becomes  older,  become  com- 
pletely developed.  During  this  progress,  the  insect  repeatedly  throws  off 
Its  skin  to  allow  of  its  growth.  But  in  all  this  progress  it  is  active,  and  its 
habits  are  unchanged.  Some  bugs  have  no  wings,  but  are  classed  under 
this  order  on  account  of  their  resemblance  to  the  members  of  it  in  general 
structure  and  habits. 

The  order  is  divided  into  two  groups,  viz.,  Heteroptera  and  Hemiptera. 
These,  like  the  name  of  the  order,  are  of  Greek  derivation,  the  former  sug- 
gested by  the  dissimilarity  of  the  texture  and  structure  of  the  fore  part  and 
hinder  part  of  the  wing-eover,  while  |the  latter  indicates  a  uniformity  of 
texture  and  structure  in  the  entire  organ.  Ttie  differences  between  the 
two  groups  are  very  marked. 

1.  The  true  Hemiptera  are  those  whose  wmg-covers  appear  thick  and 
opaque  at  the  base,  but  thin  and  trasparent,  or  wing-like,  at  their' tips.  The 
second  group  contains  those  whose  wing-covers  are  of  the  same  texture,  thin 
and  transparent  throughout. 

2.  The  wings  of  the  Heteroptera  are  laid  horizontally  on  the  back.  In 
iJie  Hemiptera  they  are  not  horizontal,  but  inclined,  like  the  wing-covers  of 
locusts. 

3.  In  the  former,  the  wing-covers  cross  each  other  obliquely  at  the  end,  so 
that  the  thin  part  of  one  overlaps  the  thin  part  of  the  other.  In  the  latter, 
they  do  not  cross  each  other. 

4.  In  the  first  group  ihe  head  is  more  or  less  horizontal,  and  the  beak  is- 
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sues  from  the  fore  part  of  it,  and  is  abruptly  bent  backwards  beneath  the 
under  side  of  the  head  and  the  breast  In  the  second  group,  the  face  is 
vertical,  or  else  it  slopes  obliquely  under  the  body,  so  that  the  beak  issues 
from  the  under  side  of  the  head  close  to  the  breast 

5.  The  first  order  includes  insects  that  live  on  animal  and  also  on  vegetable 
juices,    llie  second  contains  only  those  living  on  vegetable  juices. 

The  first  group  under  this  order  contains  various  bugs,  properly  so  called, 
as  squash  bugs,  fruit  bugs,  etc.  We  can  refer  to  only  a  few  of  the  many 
speciea. 

Coreus  tristis,  or  Common  Squash  Bug.  This  was  called  C.  tristis  by 
Dr.  Geer,  C.  moestus  by  Gmelin,  C.  rugator  by  Fabricius,  and  Coreus  ordi- 
natus  by  Say.  This  bug,  unfortunately,  is  well  known  to  gardeners,  but 
their  habits  are  perhaps  unknown  to  many.  In  the  latter  part  of  October 
they  quit  the  plants  on  which  they  feed  during  the  months  previous,  and 
concealing  themselves  in  crevices,  or  other  secure  places,  they  there  pass  the 
winter  in  a  torpid  condition.  With  the  return  of  warm  weather,  they  quit 
their  winter  quarters,  and  as  they  meet  under  the  young  leaves  of  the 
squash,  in  June  and  onward,  they  pair,  and  lay  their  eggs  immediately.  At 
this  time  these  insects  are  to  be  found  on  the  ground,  or  on  stems  near  the 
ground,  but  as  daylight  disappears  they  get  beneath  the  leaves,  and  lay  their 
^j^s  in  little  patches  on  their  under  surface.  These  eggs  are  round,  flat- 
tened on  two  sides.  The  young  bugs,  which  are  soon  hatched,  are  shorter 
and  rounder  than  the  perfect  insect,  and  of  a  pale  ash  color.  As  they  be- 
come older,  they  also  become  more  oval,  and  of  a  dull  ochre-yellow.  They 
live  in  little  swarms,  or  families,  beneath  the  leaves  on  which  they  are 
hatched,  which  soon  wither  and  become  brown,  dry  and  wrinkled.  They  are 
then  abandoned  by  the  insects,  which  soon  exhaust  another  leaf  in  the  same 
way.  In  September  and  October  they  become  perfect  insects,  with  wing- 
covers  and  wings.  It  is  then  six-tenths  of  an  inch  in  length,  of  a  rusty  black 
color  above,  and  a  dirty  ochre-yellow  beneath  ;  the  sharp  lateral  edges  of  the 
abdomen,  which  project  beyond  the  closed  wing- covers,  are  spotted  with 
ochre  yellow.  The  thin,  overlapiog  portion  of  the  wing-covers  is  blaci,  the 
wings  transparent,  but  dusky  at  their  tips.  The  ground  color  of  the  insect 
is  yellow  ochre,  and  the  rusty  black  hue  of  the  head,  thorax,  thick  part  of 
the  wing-covers  and  legs,  is  occasioned  by  numerous  black  punctures.  On  the 
back  part  of  the  head,  behind  the  eyes,  are  two  glossy  elevated  spots,  called 
eyelets. 

In  some  species  of  Coreus  is  a  thorn  at  the  base  of  the  antennae,  and  the  , 
legs  are  thorny  ;  but  these  are  not  found  in  the  squash  bug.' 

When  crushed  they  give  out  a  rerj  strong  odor,  like  that  of  an  over- 
ripe pear. 

To  prevent  their  ravages,  they  should  be  killed  as  they  are  about  to  lay 
their  eggs.  The  eggs  may  be  crushed.  A  little  time  spent  every  day,  at  the 
proper  season,  will  prove  a  valuable  service.  That  which  promotes  a 
rdpid  growth  of  the  vines  is  also  useful.  When  the  plants  have  attained  a 
vigorous  growth  they  suffer  comparatively  little  from  this  insect  Hence 
rich  fertilizers  are  valuable — as  the  drainings  of  a  barn-yard,  etc 

Phytocoris  lineolariSy  or  as  it  is  called  by  Say,  Capsus  Mineatus,  or  Little 
Lined  Plant  Bug.  Insects  of  this  genus  are  known  by  the  following  cha- 
racteristics : 

Eyelets  wanting,  antennae  four  jointed,  first  and  second  joints  much  thicker 
than  the  two  last,  which  are  slender  and  thread-like ;  the  head  short  and 
triangular ;  body  oval,  flattened,  and  short ;  thorax  broad  triangular,  with 
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the  tip  of  the  anterior  angle  cut  off,  and  tlie  broadest  side  applied  to  the 
base  of  the  wing-covers.  The  latter,  when  folded,  cover  the  whole  of  the 
abdomen,  and  their  thin  portions  have  only  one  or  two  little  veins ;  the  legs 
are  slender,  and  the  shanks  bristled  with  little  points. 

The  P.  lineolaris  measures  one-fifth  of  an  inch  or  more  in  length.  The 
males  are  darker  than  the  females,  being  almost  black  above,  head  is  yel- 
lowish^  with  three  narrow,  longitudinal  stripes.  A  very  good  means  of 
determining  this  species  is  by  a  yellow  spot  in  the  form  of  a  V,  often  imper- 
fect— only  three  spots  being  visible  at  the  place  of  the  extremities  of  the  let- 
ter. It  is  most  abundant  in  June  and  July,  according  to  Dr.  Harris,  and  is 
found  in  all  parts  of  the  Union.  It  lives  upon  dahlias,  marigolds,  and 
other  flowers,  and  on  potato  vines,  etc. 

Irrigation  is  recommended  by  Dr.  Harris,  as  the  best  security  against  their 
ravages.  Soap  suds,  potash  water,  decoctions  *of  tobaeco  or  walnut  leaves, 
or  a  sprinkling  of  air-slacked  lime,  are  useful.  Chickens  and  young  turkeys 
and  ducks,  will  devour  great  numbers  of  them. 

Hemiptera  Homoptera,  the  second  group  of  the  order  Hemiptera,  ia 
subdivided  into  three  large  tribes : 

1.  Gig  AD  AD  JB.  Harvest  Flies^  or  Gicadians.  These  insects  have  short 
antenn»j  which  are  awl-shaped,  or  tipped  with  a  bristle.  Wings  and  wing- 
covers,  in  both  sexes,  inclined  at  the  sides  of  the  body.  Three  joints  to  tbeir 
feet,  skins  firm  and  hard.  The  males  make  a  peculiar  buzzing  sound.  The 
females  have  a  piercer  lodged  in  a  furrow,  beneath  the  extremity  of  the  body. 
They  are  readily  distinguished  by  their  broad  heads,  large  and  very  convex! 
eyes  on  eaeh  side,  and  three  eyelets  on  the  crown.  On  the  back  part  of  the 
thorax  is  an  elevation,  in  the  form  of  an  X.  Their  wing-covers  and  wings 
are  transparent  and  veined.  The  noise  made  by  the  males  is  by  means  of  a 
membrane  on  their  sides,  which  is  acted  upon  from  within  by  a  muscle. 
These  drum-like  membranes  are  not  visible  on  the  outside  of  the  body, 
being  covered  with  convex  triangular  pieces  on  each  side. 

Gicadians  do  not  leap.  The  legs  are  short,  and  the  anterior  thighs  are 
armed  beneath  with  two  stout  spines. 

Oicada  Septendecem^  (of  Linnaeus,)  or  Seventeen-year  Locust,  in  the  winged 
state  is  black,'  wings  and  wing-covers  transparent,  the  thick  anterior  edge 
and  larger  veins  of  which  are  orange  red,  and  near  the  tips  of  the  latter 
there  is  a  dusty  zigzag  line  in  the  form  of  a  W ;  the  eyes  are  red,  the  rings 
of  the  body  edged  with  dull  orange,  the  legs  of  the  same  color.  The  wings 
expand  from  2J  to  ^f  inches. 

The  female  lays  h'er  eggs  upon  a  small  branch  of  a  tree,  which  she  pierces 
obliquely  to  the  pith,  and  by  a  kind  of  sawing  operation  forms  a  longitudinal 
fissure,  of  sufficient  extent  to  receive  from  ten  to  twenty  eggs.  This  process 
occupies  some  fifteen  minutes,  and  several  fissures  are  made  in  the  same 
limb.  The  Gicada  thus  goes  from  limb  to  limb  and  from  tree  to  tree,  till  she 
has  deposited  some  four  htrtidred  or  five  hundred  eggs.  She  thus  becomes  ex- 
hausted, and  soon  dies.  The  insect  abounds  most  on  &e  oak,  but  occasionally 
resorts  to  other  trees  and  to  shrubs,  and  not  unfrequently  to  fruit  tree*. 

Th6.  eg^  are  one-twelflh  of  aA  inch  in  length.  They  are  hatched  in 
52  days  afler  they  are  laid,  according  to  Dr.  Potter,  and  acc.»rding  to 
others'  in  14  days.  The  young  insect  is  one-sixteenth  of  an  inch  in  length, 
yellowish  white, -eyes  and  claws"  of  the  fore-legs  reddish,  grublike  in  form, 
with  six  legs ;  on  the  shoulders  are  little  prominences  in  the  place  of  wings, 
and  under  the  breast  is  a  'long  beak  for  suction. 

Some  of  the  habits  of  the  young  insect  are  very  wonderful.     Soon  after 
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they  burst  the  shell  of  the  ega  that  contains  them,  they  move  to  the  side 
of  the  limb,  and  voluntarily  drop  to  the  ground.  Thus  they  bury  them- 
selves in  the  soil,' attaching  themselves  to  succulent  and  slender  roots,  on 
the  juices  of  which  they  subsist.  After  a  time  they  gradually  ascend  to 
the  surface,  and  live  in  their  burroughs  or  on  the  surface,  according  to  cir- 
cumstances, till  they  shed  their  pupa  skin  and  change  to  perfect  insects, 
which  are  soon  strong  enough  to  fly.  A  good  description  of  this  insect 
was  given  by  a  correspondent  in  our  October  number,  page  205. 

Cicada  Canicularts,  or  the  Dog-day  Harvest  Fly,  so  called  from  its  ap- 
pearing near  the  commencement  of  dog-days;  is  also  musical.  This  is 
sometimes  mistaken  for  the 

Cicada  pruinosa,  or  Frosted  Harvest  Fly,  found  in  the  Middle  States. 
Neither  of  these  species  is  numerous  enough  to  produce  much  injury  to 
our  harvests. 

Tettigonia  vitis^  is  an  insect  that  has  proved  to  be  very  destructive  to 
graf^e  vines.  It  is  one-tenth  of  an  inch  in  length,  pale  yellow  or  straw  color, 
with  two  small  red  lines  on  the  head ;  the  back  part  of  the  thorax,  the  scutel, 
the  base  of  the  wing-covers,  and  a  broad  band  across  the  middle  are  scarlet 
color,  tipt  of  the  wing-covers  blackish,  with  little  red  lines  between  the  broad 
band  and  the  tips.  The  head  is  crescent-shaped  above,  the  eyelets  just  below. 
the  ridge  of  the  front. 

They  are  found  on  the  under  part  of  the  leaf  through  most  of  the  sum- 
mer, first  appearing  in  June  in  the  larva  state,  and  destitute  of  wings.  They 
generally  remain  quiet,  their  beaks  thrust  into  the  leaf,  but  if  disturbed  they 
leap  ^nimbly  froni  one  leaf  to  another.  They  often  cast  their  skins.  They 
arrive  at  maturity  in  August.  ' 

The  leaves  thus  attacked  become  yellow,  and  then  ixj^  and  the  injury  ex- 
tends to  the  fruit  and  to  the  growth  of  the  wood. 

la  the  autumn  they  retire  for  shelter  beneath  fallen  leaves  and  tufts  of 
grass,  remaining  there  till  spring,  when  they  emerge  from  their  hiding-places, 
deposit  their  eggs,  and  die. 

Fumigations  with  tobacco,  beneath  a  movable  tent  placed  over  the  trellis, 
insures  their  destruction ;  but  it  may  be  necessary  often  to  repeat  the  process. 


'  TOADS.    (BuFo  vutaABiB.) 

From  the  earliest  recollection  of-  the  '*  oldest  inhabitants,"  this  little  crea- 
I  tnre  has  been  under  the  ban,  a  source  of  terror  to  every  little  miss,  an  object 

I  of  disgust  to  maids  and  matrons,  a  by- word  and.  term  of  reproach  for  every 

did  aunt  and  grandma  in  the  land,  who  would  -never  seek  farther  in  .their 
I  vocabulary  of  opprobrious  terms  for .  a  suitable  name  for  any  little  urchin, 

I  than  to  call  him  a  ^  little  nasty  ioad^^  •  Boys  have  made  it  their  sport,  have 

pelted  it  with  stones,  pierced  it  through  and  through  with  sharp  sticks^  sub- 
stituted it  in  the  place  of  a  ball,  upon  a  bat-board,  throwing  it  high  in  the 
air,  and  exulting  in  iti  torture ;  and  even  men  in  the  field,  hoeing  their 
crops,  have  been  wont  to  rudely  thrust  it  aside  with  their  hoes,  as  a  useless 
reptile,  wondering  for  what  purpose  such  a  loathsome  object  coulc^  have  been 
created.    The  toad  has  been  accused  of  being  a  venomous  reptile,  a  fit  object 
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of  dread,  a  poisoner  of  choice  garden  plants,  deserving  banishment  from 
every  one^s  premises,  and  fit  only  to  inhabit  an  uninhabitable  morass  or  desert 
The  toad  has,  however,  occasionally  been  brought  into  respectable  .notice  by 
curiosity  hunters,  and  newspaper  paragraph  writers,  whenever  he  has  chanced 
to  have  been  found  in  a  torpid  state  in  the  cavity  of  a  rock,  or  in  the  trunk 
of  a  tree,  in  which  cases,  an  antiquity  has  been  ascribed  to  it  equal  to  that 
of  Egyptian  mummies,  or  perhaps  set  down  as  of  antediluvian  origin.  In  this 
i^anner,  poor  toady  has  gone  the  rounds  of  newspaper  notoriety,  not  for  any 
merit  or  value  it  might  have  possessed,  but  as  a  matter  of  mere  curiosity. 
But  this  poor  and  despised  Creature  has  not  been  left  entirely  friendless,  nor 
without  an  advocate. 

Naturalists  have  placed  him  in  the  scale  of  usefulness  r^here  he  belongs,  > 
and  have  shown  that  he  is  not  deserving  the  very  many  opprobriums  that 
have  been  heaped  upon  him. 

To  the  gardener,  the  toad  is  a  very  useful  assistant,  as  it  devours  a  great 
many  insects  and  worms  that  prey  upon  the  plants. '  In  the  darkness  of  the 
evening,  the  toad  comes  forth  from  its  hiding-place,  and  commences  its  work 
of  extermination.  Noiselessly  it  passes  through  the  garden,  regaling  itself 
upon  the  insects  that  have  just  begun  their  nocturnal  work  upon  the  tender 
plants.  No  one  but  those  who  have  observed  the  movements  of  this  little 
animal,  can  form  any  correct  estimate  of  its  usefulness.  A  few  evenings 
since  I  watched  one  a  short  time,  and  observed  that  in  the  space  of  fifteen 
minutes,  it  devoured  some  fifteen  or  twenty  insects,  of  that  class  too,  that  in 
the  day  time,  lie  concealed  from  the  observation  of  the  birds,  but  at  night 
go  forth  in  armies  to  carry  on  their  work  of  destruction,  to  lay  waste  the 
gardener's  toil  It  would  be  a  matter  of  economy  for  those  who  till  the 
ground  to  provide  the  toad  with  a  suitable  place  for  retrerft  in  the  day  time, 
3ius  virtually  saying  to  him  :  "  My  dear  little  fellow,  I  value  your  service?, 
and  will  do  all  I  can  for  your  comfort." 

With  proper  appreciation  for  his  services,  and  care  for  his  preservation, 
the  toad  will  become  quite  domesticated,  and  will  continue  his  valuable  work 
for  years,  simply  for  his  "  board  and  lodging."  Those  who  wantonly  destroy 
the  toad,  should  be  classed  with  those  who  kill  harmless  and  useful  birds.— 
Ohio  Farmer, 


rOR  TBI  PLeUOH>  THB  LOOV,  AMD  TBS  AHVIL. 

POLICY    OF    COtTON    GROWERS. 

Dear  Sir  : — On  189  page  of  Sept.  number  you  have  an  article  from  the 
Mobile  Advertiser  on  Coiton  Manufacture  in  the  South. 

I  do  not  think  the  produce  of  cotton  to  be  **  too  great^  but  I  know  the 
price  is,  not  remunerative  to  the  grower.  How  we  can  remedy  is  an  after- 
thought, and  may  not  be  known  and  adopted  for  yean.  The  disparity  be- 
tween profits  to  the  producer,  the  carrier,  the  manufacturer  and  the  seller  of 
manufactured  goods  is  too  great.  The  commission  merchant  who  only 
charges  the  small  pittance  of  2|^  per  cent,  will  in  a  very  few  years  have  his 
marbled  hj<lls  and  '*Jiam  boiled  in  champagne,"  whilst  the  vast  bulk  of  the 
growers  may  live  in  their  log  cabins  and  live  upon  middling  com  bread  and 
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greens.  The  manufacturer  making  his  "five  times  as  much  for  converting 
the  cotton  into  cloth  as  the  farmer  for  producing  the  raw  material"  soon  be- 
comes a  millionaire,  whiLst  the  producer  and  his  operatives  are  under  the 
ban.  Until  producers  know  and  act  upon,  that  "mind  makes  the  man,  and 
the  want  of  it  the  fellow,"  until  we  educate  and  become  self-acting  and 
thinking  beings,  this  will  continue.  We  see  it  in  every  other  position  in 
society,  and  why  not  here  ? 

There  are  two  things  in  my  humble  opinion  that  will  greatly  aid  the 
planter,  and  as  much  aid  our  whole  country.  The  cotton  planter  and  his 
negroes  are  now  as  much  needed  in  America  as  any  branch  of  business,  as 
any  other  operatives.  Was  the  South  to  devote  its  energies  to  producing 
grain,  meat,  wool,  mechanics  or  -the  navy,  how  long  would  it  be  ere  the 
North  would  feel  the  need  of  her  manufactures  ? 

What  I  now  propose  I  have  before  done,  and  one  of  them  many  years 
ago,  viz.,  Planters  to  restrict  sales  of  cotton  to  one-eight  or  one-tenth  of  the 
crop  per  month.  If  sent  forward,  which  is  best  for  the  mass,  prohibit  selling 
as  now,  in  the  short  period  of  about  120  days.  The  other,  to  connect  with 
the  ginning  machinery,  the  spinning  of  a  portion,  at  least,  of  our  crop.  This 
matter  was  suggested  some  ten  or  twelve  years  ago,  hoping  that  some  large 
planter  of  enterprise  would  rive  the  subject  thought.  It  was^  reported  a  few 
years  ago  that  a  large  Louisiana  planter  was  building  for  this  object,  but  he 
was  taken  away  ere  he  had  his  buildings. 

The  continent  draws  from  England  largely  of  twist,  which  can  be  supplied 
by  the  planter,  and  thus  realize  at  least  two  prices  for  capital  and  labor  em- 
ployed. The  capitalist  buys  our  cotton  in  the  three  or  four  last  months  of 
the  year  and  holds  until  the  manufacturer  needs,  then  usually  makt  s  his 
profit  and  interest.  If  the  planter  will  hold  for  the  manufacturer  he  can 
demand  the  profit  and  interest.  If  the  pork  producer  or  the  flour  producer 
would  ship  to  New-Orleans  in  the  short  space  of  three  or  four  months  the 
supply  for  the  year  the  quantity  alone  would  depress  the  price.  They  know 
this  and  send  forward  as  demanded,  whilst  the  Southern  cotton,  sugar^ 
tobacco  and  rice  planters  push  in  as  early  as  possible — the  factors  advise 
rapid  sales — the  want  of  the  "golden  egg"  as  soon  as  possible,  to  double, 
by  long  shares^  causes  in  part  this  counsel.- 

If  only  one-half  the  planters  will  attempt  either  or  both  of  these,  it  is  my 
conviction  that  ere  ^ve  years  profits  would  be  more  equable  and  the  million 
clotlied  cheaper.  >  The  demand  hr  cotton  if  not  backed  up  by  the  millionaires 
must  much  exceed  our  crops.  The  profits  by  the  manufacturers  and  sales- 
men are  too  great,  and  thus  debar  a  larger  use  of  cotton  and  fabrics.  Cot- 
ton worth  10  cents  per  pound  when  costing  5  cents  to  spin  will  sell  for  about 
20  cents,  aud  thus  pay  a  large  profit,  even  double  that  of  producing,  for  the 
increased  capital  needed  to  spin  100  bales  on  an  unsettled  plantation  would 
be  small.  The  young  and  old  negroes  could  be  employed  say  4  or  5  months 
at  least,  as  the  clearing  and  improving  would  justify.  These  are  mere  hints 
for  wiser  heads  to  elaborate.    Yours,  etc.  P. 


French  Decimal  System. — ^In  our  last  issue  on  page  199  our  printer 
made  us  say  that  a  deca-metre  sB.039d7  inches.  We  wrote  this  of  the 
milli-metre.  It  was  interlined  in  the  copy,  and  inserted  in  the  wrong  place. 
Please  make  this  correction  in  the  margin  of  your  copy,  or  place  the  decimal 
poitit  after  the  9. 
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FATTENING     ANIMALS. 

Certain  facts  on  this  subject  are  UQiform  and  perfectly  well  settled. 
Othei:^  are  very  inconstant  and  appear  subject  to  no  uniform  law. ,  Some 
well-known  facts  are  of  very  easy  explanation.  Others  seem  to  contradict 
ordinary  principles  of  philosophy.  Indeed,  this  department  of  physiology, 
if  it  deserve  so  worthy  a  name,  partakes  of  the  imperfections  and  doubts  at- 
tached to  many  theories. 

We  use  the  conditional  *M{^"  for  we  are  not  quite  willing  to  admit  that  a 
system,  the  entire*  object  of  which  is  to  produce  ah  abnormal,  that  is,  an  un- 
healthy,- diseased  action  in  the  animal,  is  a  part  and  parcel  of  any  true  phi- 
losophy. Would  it  not  be  worse  than  ridiculous  to  pretend  to  arrange 
into  a  science  the  means  and  modes  of  producing  all  manner  of  diseases ! 
As  a  counterpart  to  its  opposite,  it  may  be  admissible,  giving  clearness  and 
emphasis  to  it.  By  itself  it  would  be  absurd.  It  is  or  should  be  regarded 
like  that  part  of  a  mathematical  demonstration  which  shows  that  the  oppo- 
site oT  the  point  to  be  proved  is  absurd.  By  itself,  it  is  not  demonstration. 
It  only  prepares  the  way  for  actual  demonstration.  But  this  is  of  little  mo- 
ment.    We  must  come  to  our  subject. 

Some  principles  and  facts,  as  we  have  said,  are  well  settled.  Carbona- 
cious  food  promotes  the  deposition  of  fat.  Nitrooenous  food  produces  mus- 
cle, with  its  natural  and  healthful  proportion  of  fat,  which  is,  indeed,  very 
small.  Wild  animals  are  never  fat,  with  the  exception  of  those  who  lie  dor- 
mant through  the  winter,  sustaining  life  ]by  the  consumption  of  the  fat  ac- 
cumulated in  autumn.  This  is  alike  true  of  herbivorous  and  camiverous 
tfbimals.  Those  examples  of  domestic  animals,  as  dogs,  etc.,  who  grow  fat, 
are  of  no  account,  as  their  entire  habits,  both  of  eating  and  of  living,  are  arti- 
ficial. So  also  the  wild  animals  of  particular  districts,  who  have  access  to 
some  peculiar  kind  of  food,  are  of  no  authority  in  settling  general  facts  and 
principles,  though  they  are  very  important  in  showing  the  effects  of  that  kind 
of  food. 

Again,  the  formation  of  fat  is  very  much  akin  to  the  secretion  of  milk. 
Hence  it  is  that  great  milkers. are  seldom  fat,  and  are  not  easily  fattened.  So 
it  is  also  true  that  cows  becoming  fat,  generally  give  a  diminished  quantity 
of  milk.  If  we  would  fatten  a  cow,  it  is  desirable  to  begin  by  drying  up  her 
milk. 

Other  facts'  seem  to  contradict  received  theories.  We  have  more  than 
once  alluded  to  the  fattening  properties  of  turnips.  It  is  well  known,  and  a 
constant  practice  in  England,  that  cattle  are  fattened  upon  turnips  and  hay, 
the  latter  being  fed  in  moderate  quantities  and  of  inferior  quality.  What  re- 
ceived theory  explains  this  9 

We  do  not  remember  any  careful  expeiriments  to  determine  the  connection 
between  the  quality  of  the  milk  and  the  condition  of  the  animal,  although 
general  statements  are  abundant ;  but  if  such  were  made,  we  apprehend  the 
results  would  be  very  diverse.  Some  cows  are  lean  because  they  convert  all 
their  fatty  feed  into  butter,  etc.,  which  is  secreted  in  and  is  a  part  of  the  milk. 
Other  lean  cows  give  very  mean  milk  because  their  secretive  organs  have  an 
imperfect  action.  Some  cows  are  fat  because  they  convert  all  the  fatty  ele- 
ments into  solid  deposits  of  fat,  while  the  milk  is  almost  destitute  of  cream. 
Oihers  still  may  not  possess  the  power  of  converting  these  elements  into  any- 
thing, but  reject  them  with  other  useless  and  effete  matters. 
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We  do  not  believe  that  any  two  animals  would  give  precisely  the  same  re- 
sult under,  such  a  course  of  experiments.  Physiological  phenomena  vary  like 
human  countenances. 

Facts  which  are  well  settled  ought  to  be  understood  and  acted  upon. 
Those  who  experiment  on  these  and  kindred  points  ought  not  to  waste  Kieir 
time  and  labor,  and  mislead  the  public,  as  many  have  done,  by  unphilosophic 
experiments,  or  by  carefully  managed  experiments  in  peculiar  or  unnatural 
circumstances.  For  example,  if  a  cow  has  been  accustomed  to  roam  at^arge 
and  is  tied  up  in  a  stable,  and  deprived  of  all  exercise,  no  experiment  in  fat- 
tening her  is  reliable.  She  may  be  fretted  by  the  mode  of  confining  her,  or 
she  may  be  discontented  and  uneasy  for  loss  of  company,  or  the  sudden 
change  in  her  habits  may  have  a  material  influence,  or  the.  food  given  her 
may  be  that  to  which  she  is  unaccustomed  and  for  which  her  digestiv'eorgans 
are  not  prepared,  or  the  quantity  may  be  improper.  Someanimals  require 
more  food  than  others,  though  of  equal  weight  So  other  causes  of  error 
may  exist.  Hence  aldiough  all  positive  arrangements  may  be  a^  they  should 
be,  in  a  given  experiment,  the  neglect  of  some  other  conditions  may  be  fatal 
to  its  value  as  a  representative  of  a  class. 

Certain  difierences,  of  little  apparent  consequence,  are  often  test  points. 
Thus,  raw,  sour  apples  are  not  valued  much  as  feed  for  fattening  hogs. 
When  cooked  they  are  very  generally  approved.  Boiled  potatoes  are  much 
more  efficient  in  this  way  tnan  raw  potatoes.  Some  exercise  is  necessary  for 
the  health  of  all  animal*.  Too  much  is  fatal  to  any  effort  to  futten.  The^ 
and  such-like  cannot  be  safely  overlooked  in  any  experiment  on  this  subject. 
So  too  a  given  amount  of  exercise  may,  under  the  circoinstances,  be  excessive)  ■ 
while  it  would  be  only  moderate  for  another  of  mot^  roving  habita,  although 
this  might  perhaps  be  regarded  only  as  a  source  of  discontent.  But  we  do  not 
believe  this  is  of  so  little  importance^  as  seems  to  be  supposed.  In  the  human 
species  this  is  an  essential  point.  Wiy  ra«7  it  not  be  with  all  animals? 
Shut  up  a  person,  long  accustomed  to  much  society,  in  a  room  by  himself,  or 
fifom  which  only  certain  persons  are  excluded,  of  what  value  would  any  ex- 
periment be  in  relation  to  digestion,  appetite,  and  even  general  health  f  And 
it  should  not  be  forgotten  ^  natural  propensities  and  instincts  are  quite  as. 
strong  in  brutes  as  in  ip^« 

So  too  warmth  of  temperature  has  an  important  influence  in  the  fattening 
of  animals.  A  cold  temperature  requires  an  increase  of  food,  and  vke  versa. 
It  is  therefore  difficult  to  fatten  animals  that  suffer .  from  cold.  Even  when 
fattened  such  exposure  consumes  the  fat  and  diminishes  their  energies. 

We  have  much  to  learn  on  this  subject^  but  we  fail  in  making  a  practical 
use  eren  of  what  we  do  know.  Perhaps  it  is  because  we  consider  the  truths 
as  of  small  importance.  For  example,  carding  a  cow  daily  as  one  would 
groom  a  horse  is,  and  is  admitted  to  be,  always  useful.  But  how  sadly  this 
treatment  is  neglected.  It  is  as  valuable  to  the  cow,  so  far  as  her  good  con- 
dition is  involved,  as  it  is  for  the  horse.  And  yet  even  few  hard-working 
oxen  are  properly  cared  for  in  this  respect. 


Census  of  Roxbubt, — ^Whole  number  of  inhabitants  18,699 :  Ward  1 — 
4242 ;  2 — 1960 ;  3-*6161 ;  4 — 2853 ;  5 — 2494.  In  1850  the  population 
was  15,012  ;  increase  in  ^yq  years,  3687. 
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SHOBTHONED    CATTLE    viasus   LONGHORN,   HEREFORD,    DEVON, 
SUSSEX    AND    SOOT. 

Sir  : — If  memory  serves  me  right,  in  the.  year  1816, 1  saw  tried  or  fed 
together,  for  two  years,  a  three  year  old  shorthorn  Durham,  valued  at  £20 ; 
a  three  year  old  Rollwright  or  Bakewell  longhomed  steer,  valued  at  £15 ; 
and  a  three  year  old  dun  Highland  Scot,  value  £12 — ^all  equally  gocNlof 
their  kind.  The  first  winter  they  Jay  out  in  the  open  air — no  hovel  or  cover 
for  them  to  go  under — in  a  close  three  miles  from  Boston  and  about  ooe 
mile  from  tibe  sea,  and  wintered  upon  nothing  but  hay.  The  following 
summer  they  were  grazed  upon  fijst-rate  land  together;  and  the  seoond 
winter  they  lay  again  in  the  open  air,  in  the  same  field  as  they  were  before 
wintered  in,  with  71b.  of  cake  per  day  each,  with  some  strong  coarse  h\y; 
and  they  were  grazed  in  the  same  close  as  the  summer  before,  without  cake, 
until  the  last  week  in  September,  when  they  were  sent  into  Northampton- 
shire, and  fed  under  cover,  and  had  141b.  of  cake  per  day,  until  they  came 
to  tiie  great  Christmas  market  in  Smithfield,  where  they  were  sold ;  tiie 
shorthoned  ox  making  £82,  to  Mr.  Somers,  of  .Somen  Town,  weight  151st. 
6lb.,  of  141b.  in  the  stone.  The  longhomed  ox  sold  for  £52  10s.  to  Mr. 
Parmington ;  weight  99st  lllb.  The  Scot  was  sold  at  £45  to  Mr.  Parden, 
weight  868t.  of  141b.  The  three  above  oxen  was  exhibited  the  last  year  at 
Boston  Fair,  on  the  4th  of  May,  and  at  Peterbo;ough  Fair  on  the  2d  of 
October,  with  seven^  Linceljishire  oxen  of  the  old  Tumill  breed,  for  which 
the  owner  was  bid  £60  each,  or  £420  for  the  seven  Lincolns,  before  they 
had  eaten  Linseed  cake.  I  saw  weighed,  in  the  spring  of  the  following  year, 
a  gigantic  worked  Lincolnshire  shorthoned  ox,  a  very  large  old-fashioned 
longhomed  ox  (not  worked),  a  very  finti  boned  smart  North  Devon,  worked 
ox,  and  a  great  polled  Scot  (not  worV«d.)  They  were  all  ggod  of  their 
kind,  and  in  a  lean  state  when  weighed,  and  were  all  grazed  in  o&e  field  of 
first-rate  land,'^near  Boston,  for  24  weeks,  whwi  the  shorthorned  Lincoln  ox 
gained  86st.  of  14lb.,  which  was  15  per  cent,  thb  most  weight ;  the  giattt 
Sussex  ox  next ;  the  longhomed  ox  third ;  the  hiiaidsome  Hereford  foarth ; 
the  great  polled  Scot  fifth ;  and  the  North  Deivon  beiDg  so  much  less  in 
frame  and  bono,  gained  the  least  weight  in  24  weeks'  grazing.  I  am  satis- 
fied that  the  North  Devon  consumed  much  the  least  fo^. 

It  is  to  be  found  in  many  of  the  files  of  journals  that  Mr.  Coke,  the  late 
Earl  of  Leicester,  tried  an  experiment  with  a  gigantic  shorthorned  ox  of  the 
old  Teeswater  kind,  against  two  fine-boned  handsome  North  Devon  oxen  of 
the  same  age.  They  were  fed  in  the  stalk  for  a  long  time,  and  the  food 
weighed  to  them,  until  the  shorthorned  ox  had  gained  100  stone  in  weight, 
and  the  two  Devohs  together  140  stone ,  but  upon  investigation,  it  is  said, 
Mr.  Coke  found  that  the  giant  shorthorned  ox  had  consumed  a  little  more 
than  both  the  Devons.  "  Gigantic  animals,"  said  Mr.  C,  "  have  gigantic 
entrails,  and  it  takes  a  gigantic  quantity  of  food  to  fill  them."  The  trial 
proving  in  favor  of  the  Devons,  is  said  to  be  the  cause  of  Mr.  Coke  breeding 
North  Devon  cattle.  I  knew  a  Lincolnshire-bred  ox,  with  a  dip  of  the  Dor- 
ham  in  him,  in  1815,  that  gained  50  stone  of  141b.  in  46  weeks,  fed  upon 
grass  and  plenty  of  Sir^e  turnips  only,  for  more  than  half  the  year.  T%e 
weight  of  this  ox  was  140fit  8lb.  of  141b.  to  the  stone ;  slaughtered  by  Mr. 
Somers,  of  Somers  Town. 
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It  was  proved  by  Mr.  Bakewell  aad  many  other  clever  men,  that  greati 
'coarse,  large  boned  animals  consumed  much  more  food  than  fine  boned,  high 
bred  animals,  which  have  greater  propensity  to  fatten. '  It  may  easily  be 
proved  whether  Mr.  Coke's  bailiflPs  evidence  or  statement  was  correct  in  the 
three  oxen's  weight  of  carcass  and  food,  because  any  breeder  may  try  the 
experiment  with  a  shorthorn  and  a  North  Devon.  It  is  worth  trying.— :Obrr. 
London  Farmer^ 9  Magazine. 


FOR  THK  PLOUOB,   TBI  LOOK,  AND  THI  AKVIL. 

BEETS  —  BEET-SUGAR. 

Mr.  Editor  : — ^The  beets  of  the  New-York  market  are  of  a  very  indifferent 

quality.    .  They  are  of  two  kinds,  the  round  and  the  oblong.      In  comparing 

'  uiem  with  those  of  Europe,  they  are  very  inferior.     A  beet  root  in  France 

weighs  two  and  four  pounds  or  more,  and  such  growth  might  be  attained 

here,  if  it  were  properly  cultivated. 

The  beet  root  of  France  is  not  only  larger,  but  sweeter.  There  are  two 
kinds,  the  red  and  the  white.  The  former  are  used  exclusively  as  food,  the 
latter  in  the  manufacture  of  sugar.  Both  extend  their  growths  and  ripen 
above  the  surface. 

We  will  not  treat  of  the  red  beet,  which  is  used  as  food,  but  make  a  few 
suggestions  upon  the  white,  whieh  hfts  a  shade  of  yellow,  and  which  is  used 
in  the  manufacture  *of  sugar.  '  ' 

It  is  well  known  that  the  prohibitory  system  of  Napoleon  I.  in  France, 
occasioned  the  introduction  of  beet  sugar.  This  form  of  industry  has  now 
become  so  extensive  in  that  country,  that  to  protect  its  colonies  which  had 
furnished  cane  sugar,  and  which  could  not  compete  with  the  beet  root  sugar 
of  France,  it  was  found  necessary  to  establish  an  impost  upon  the  native 
sugar,  which  was  sold  at  a  higher  price  than  that  of  the  colonies. 

The  yellow  beet  should  be  cultivated  in  a  good  soil,  well  manured,  the 
roots  being  grown  a  foot  from  each  other,  and  all  weeds  kept  down.  When 
it  commences  to  ripen,  the  tops  should  be  cut  Tl^ese  tops  are  eaten  readily 
by  cattle,  and  are  useful  in  the  production  of  milk,  when  fed  to  cows. 

Beet  roots  destined  for  the  production  of  sugar  should  be  kept  in  a  dry 
place,  and  protected  from  the  cold. 

In  sowing  beets  for  this  manufacture,  the  cultivator  may  use  profitably  a 
machine  similar  to  those  used  in  various  parte  of  the  country. 

The  white  beet  root,  if  it  were  cultivated  in  Old  England,  would  compete 
successfully  with  the  sugar  manufacture  of  the  South.> 

I  will  now  point  out  to  the  farmer  the  means  by  which  he  can  furnish  a 
substitute  for  imported  sugar  in  his  family : 

Take  the  white  beet  root,  wash  it  clean,  grate  it  to  a  powder,  and  then 
press  the  juice  from  it.  Place  it  over  a  fire  in  a  copper  kettle.  Heat  it  just 
to  a  boiling  point,  so  that  the  bubbles  will  rise  to  the  surface,  constantly  stir- 
ring it  with  a  wooden  spoon,  so  as  to  secure  it  from  being  burned,  without 
lemoving  it  from  the  fire.  If  heated  too  much  it  will  bum,  and  have  a  disa- 
greeable taste.  When  cooled,  you  will  have  an  excellent  syrup  for  common 
family  use,  and  by  care,  the  process  may  be  continued,  until  it  is  sufficiently 
reduced  to  form  sugar  when  cool. 
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To  improve  this  syrup,  for  particular  uses,  it  may  bo  clarified  by  filtration 
through  powdered  wood  charcoal  This  will  delay  its  fermentation.  It  is 
necessary  to  be  very  careful  in  cooking  the  juice  to  skim  it  well. 

The  residium  of  the  beet  root,  after  the  juice  is  expressed,  is  very  useful  for 
cows^  producing  large  quantities  of  good  milk.  At  the  sugar  factories  at  St, 
Maur,  near  Paris,  this  material  is  sold  to  persons  in  the  country  who  raise 
stock,  and  is  regarded  as  a  very  nutritious  kind  of  feed. 

Try  it,  and  you  will  see  its  results.  Saniewski  Felh. 

[Translated  from  the  French  manuscript  by  M.  P.  P,] 


MIL    CAHOON'S    SEEDLING    RHUBARB. 

The  editor  of  the  Prairie  Farmer,  who  recently  visited  the  garden  of  Mr. 
B.  P.  Gaboon,  of  Kenosha,  Wisconsin,  says^: 

**  Mr.  Gaboon  has  a  farm  of  six  acres,  all  told,  on  which  he  contrives  to 
get  a  pretty  fair  living,  if  we  can  judge  from  appearances.  He  divides  it 
between  pie-plant,  gooseberries,  currents,  evergreens  and  flowers. 

"  But  the  pie-plant  is  the  thing  here.  He  has  about  three  acres  in  this 
root,  of  his  ov^  seedlme.  It  stands  on  ground  which  was  a  few  years  ago 
a  marsh  covered  with  dders,  willows  and  water.  Springs  cropped  to  the 
surface  just  at  its  upper  edge  and  flooded  the  whole  region.  Mr.  Gaboon 
put  in  drains  30  feet  apart  and  three  feet  deep,  and  covered  them.  They 
were  made  of  four  pieces  of  timber.  The  whole  was  given  one  coat  of  • 
manure  and  no  more ;  since  which  it  is  dry  enough  for  a  wet  time,  and  wet 
enough  for  a  dry  one,  and  will  produce  anything  which  is  willing,  to  grow  on 
reasonable  land.  Such  masses  of  pie-plant  never  grew  on  any  soil  before 
We  counted  on  one  root  fifty-five  stalks,  of  whidi  the  largest  was  two  feet 
in  length  from  root  to  lea^  and  would  girt  eight  inches'  or  more.  The  others 
were  of  all  sizes  down  to  fifteen  inches  in  length,  and  an  inch  in  dimeter, 
though  the  aver«age  would  be  twenty  inches  long  and  four  or  more  in  circum- 
ference. The  root  was  not  an  unusual  size,  and  was  only  an  average  of  those 
which  have  stood  three  years  and  allowed  a  fair  chance.  Mr.  C.  showed  us 
a  stalk  preserved  in  spirits  which  is  five  and  a  half  inches  wide,  by  27  long. 

"  These  large  stalks  are  commonly  flattened,  but  the  rest  are  not  so  by 
any  means.  We  saw  on  the  same  root  stalks  as  round  as  a  rifle  barrel ;  some 
of  them  were  three  feet  in  length,  and  an  inch  and  a  half  in  diameter,  while 
others  would  be  flattened  so  as  to  be  twice  as  wide  as  thick.  Nor  do  thej 
preserve  one  color :  some  are  green,  some  reddish  like  the  Victoria,  and  some 
speckled  with  a  purplish  red  like  the  eggs  of  a  turkey.  We  are  satisfied 
that  nobody  can  tell  a  pie-plant  by  looking  at  the  stalks  and  leaves,  without 
knowing  more  about  it 

^  Mr.  G.'s  mode  of  culture  is  to  set  the  rows  five  feet  apart  and  two  feet 
apart  in  the  row8«  At  this  distance  they  cover  the  ground  in  a  single  season. 
He  has  set  3,500  plants  this  year,  commencing  the  10th  and  ending  the  15th 
of  May.  He  cuts  about  three  days  in  the  week,  cutting  about  four  or  five 
hundred  pounds  per  day.  He  puts  up  in  boxes  or  bales,  and  sells  in  Mil- 
waukee, Chicago,  Detroit,  Bufiblo,  or  elsewhere — getting  about  84  per  100 
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pounds.  The  cutting  is  continued  till  frost  comes.  In  cutting  he  is  guided 
by  judgment,  taking  all  from  a  plant  he  thinks  it  can  spare,  and  going  over 
the  same  ground  5  or  6  times  in  a  season.  Then  in  spring  and  fiall  he  makes 
sale  of  roots.    He  sold  last  spring  2,500  roots  or  more. 


Fall  Plowing,  or  Buckwueat  to  kill  Wibk-Worms.— We  take  the 
following  from  A.  0.  Dickinson's  Address  before  the  Cortland  county  (N.  Y.) 
Agricultural  Society, 

"  Ploughing  in  the  fall  is  to  become  more  fashionable  than  formerly,  as  I 
regard  it  as  the  best  and  only  sure  remedy  to  destroy  the  wire-worm  which 
has  made,  and  is  -making,  sad  havoc  of  almost  every  kind  of  crops,  wholly 
destroying  some.  Ploughing  Itfte'jn  the  fall  will  not  kill  all,  but  most  of  them. 
In  three  years  I  think  they  may  be  nearly  or  quite  all  destroyed,  and  it  is  the 
only  remedy  I  Snow  of  to  destroy  the  most  mischievous  and  ruinous  insects 
the  farmer  has  to  contend  with,  I  have  heard  it  said  that  five  bushels  salt 
to  the  acre  would  destroy  them,  or  one  hundred'  bu^els  of  lime.  I  have 
tried  both,  and  sowed  ten  bushek  of  salt  to  the  acre,  and  they  only  laughed 
at  my  folly.  I  tried  one  hundred  bushels  of  lime  as  recommended,  and  they 
fettened  on  my  bounty.  I  have  only  proved  one  remedy  for  the  rascals,  and 
that  is  to  brei^  the  sod  and  sow  it  to  buckwheat ;  plough  late  and  as  often 
as  possible  in  the  fall,  and  then  sow  it  to  peas  m  the  spring ;  with  the  like 
ploughing  next  fiall  they  will  not  destroy  any  crop  next  season. 


Trial  op  Agricultural  Machines  ik  France. — ^The  trial  of  agricul- 
tural implements  and  machines,  on  exhibition  at  Paris,  has  been  had  before 
the  Grand  Jury  on  the  farm  of  the  Postmaster  General,  M.  Dailly,  at  La 
Trappes.  Many  of  the  great  men  of  Europe  were  present,  as  were  many 
eminent  Americans — ex-President  Fillmore  among  the  number.  The  experi- 
ments consisted  of  drainage  machines,  ploughs,  Uirashers,  sowing  machines, 
reapers,  and  mowers. 

Hundreds  of  machines  were  tested,  and  for  the  minor  ones,  the  English 
carried  off  two-thirds  of  the  honors ;  but  the  great  interest  was  felt  in  the 
reapers  and  thrashers.  The  contest  with  the  former  was  among  the  Ameri- 
cans ;  they  had  tKe  whole  field  to  themselves.  Manny's,  Wright's,  (Adkin's 
Automaton  Baker,)  Hussey's,  and  McOormick's  reapers,  were  tested  together. 
The  latter  came  off  victor.  Four  thrashing  machines  were  tried,  and  six 
men  with  flails^  to  test  the  difference  of  the  labor.  "  Pitt's  American  thrasher 
secured  the  prize."  The  six  men  thrashed  60  litres  of  wheat  in  thirty  min- 
utes ;^  Pitt's  machine  740  litres;  the  English  machine  410;  the  French 
machine  250;  the  Belgian  machine  150.  In  these  trials  of  reaping  and 
thrashing  machines  America  stood  singularly  preeminent. 
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KKWTUOKY  AGRICULTURAL  80CTKTY— SIXTH  INHIBITION. 

This  fair  is  pronounced  as  very  successful.  Kentucky  stands  among  the 
foremost  for  fine  cattle.  Those  of  Aitcherson  Alexander,  Esq.,  of  Woo(fibrd, 
are  spoken  of  with  especial  commendation.  A  new  variety  of  hemp,  grown 
by  Wm.  L.  Vance,  Esq.,  of  Woodford  Co.,  was  shown,  the  stems  being  up- 
wards of  twelve  feet  long  and  average  but  a  quarter  or  half  inch  in  diameter 
at  base.  The  seed  was  procured  in  France.  It  requires  a  season  of  fi?e 
months. 

The  sheep  were  fine,  and  mostly  of  the  Cotswold  and  South-down  breeds. 
The  hogs  were  Yorkshires,  Irish  Grazier,  and  Suffolk  breeds.  The  Grazier 
is  said  to  be  the  favorite  in  that  region. 

The  third  day  was  devoted  to  the  exhibition  of  horses,  mules,  etc.  The 
horses  in  harness,  matched  horses,  and  mare  colts  under  one  year  of  age  are 
described  as  making  a  capital  show.  • 


NEW-YORK   AGRICULTURAL  STATE   FAIR. 

The  correspondent  of  The  Boston  Traveller  discourses  thus  unceremo- 
niously in  relation  to  our  State  Fair : 

"The  State  Fair  yesterday  was  visited  by  upwards  of  20,000  people,  and 
should  the  weather  continue  fine  to-day,  .it  is  calculated  that  nearly  as  many 
more  will  be  on  the  fair  grounds  as  yesterday.  The  receipts  now  foot  up 
$6,200,  and  the  managers  confidently  expect  them  to  finally  amount  to 
$10,000.  The  premiums  awarded  will  be  nearly  $8,000.  Last  year,  at 
New- York,  the  receipts  were  $9,000 ;  the  premiums  about  the  same  amount 
as  this  year.  The  south-western  counties  promised  last  year  that  when  the 
Fair  was  held  in  their  midst,  they  would  do  better  than  had  heretofore  been 
done  in  any  other  section  of  the  State ;  but  they  have  only  redeemed  their 
promises  so  far  as  the  pecuniary  attendance  is  concerned. 

"  The  displays  of  Butter,  Cheese,  Honey,  Soap,  Vegetables,  Grains,  and  in 
fact  all  the  agricultural  products  of  a  farm  would  have  disgraced  a  connly 
fair,  consequently  in  a  State  fair  were  of  little  account  What  would  be 
thought  in  Massachusetts  of  an  exhibition  supposed  to  contain  the  products 
of  the  State,  in  which  the  whole  assortment  consisted  of  one  specimen  of 
Beans,  one  of  Flour,  two  of  Iloney,  six  of  Butter,  (all  from  one  county,)  six  of 
Potatoes,  one  of  Sweet  Potatoes,  two  of  Beets,  two  of  Soap,  three  of  Toma- 
toes, one  of  Water  and  one  of  Citron  Melons ;  no  Peaches,  ijp  Grapes  grown 
in  the  open  air,  no  Flowers  except  Dahlias ;  in  fact  the  only  things  fully  re- 
presented were  Apples,  Pears,  Squashes,  Pumpkins  and  Cabbages,  besides 
some  beautiful  Grapes  from  the  hot-houses  of  the  Messrs.  Ilovey,  of  Cam- 
bridge, and  to  New-Yorkers  it  was  a  painful  thought  that  at  the  Annual 
Fair  of  their  own  State  tbey  should  be  indebted  for  the  most  creditable  dis- 
play of  several  of  the  products  of  the  nurseiy  to  a  concern  from  the  little 
barren  State, of  Massachusetts. 
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*'  The  horse  stock  of  the  South-western  counties  is  nothing  to  boast  of. 
The  Floral  Ball  takes  place  to-night,  and  the  ladies  riding  and  driving  match 
to-morrow.  The  fair  is  attended  by  the  usual  concourse  of  outside  ezhibi* 
tions. 

^^  As  regards  the  morale  of  State  fairs  very  little  can  be  said  favorably. 
The  scenes  of  vice  introduced  into  the  rural  districts,  by  the  hangers¥>n,  or 
followers  of  all  exhibitions  of  a  public  nature,  I  believe  do  more  real  injury 
to  the  inhabitants  than  the  benefit  derived  from  the  display  of  Agricultural 
and  Horticultural  stock  will  ever  compensate  for,  because  the  injurious  effects 
fell  almost  entirely  on  the  young,  inexperienced  and  verdant,  who  do  not  ex- 
pect to  be  benefitted  by  the  exhibition,  but  make  the  occasion  one  of  display, 
in  other  words  they  consider  it  a  first-rate  chance  for  a  frolic." 

We  publish  the  above  as  we  find  it,  and  would  invite  attention  to  the  latter 
paragraphs,  not  to  endorse  or  to  deny  them,  but  to  warn  ^*  all  men"  to  take 
care  how  they  give  occasion  for  such  statements.  The  show  of  the  finest 
cattle  is  a  mean  item  to  offeet  against  the  tarnished  virtue  of  men  and  wo- 
men. 

AYe  have  read  more  than  once,  severe  censure  against  the  practice  x>f  a 
contest  among  female  riders  on  such  occasions.  No  sensible  parent  could 
sufifer  a  daughter  to  enter  such  an  arena.  In  its  utter  unfitness  for  female 
modesty,  such  public  display  is  second  only  to  the  race-eourse,  and  should,  be 
avoided  as  such  by  all  respectable  females. 

The  following  account  is  an  abstract  from  the  Rural  New-Yorkfir,  and  is 
more  favorable,  and  perhaps  more  just : 

"  Compared  with  former  shows,  it  was  universally  pronoilnced  superior  in 
the  variety  and  quality  of  animals  and  articles  exhibited,  and  number  of 
spectators  present,  to  any  fair  held  by  the  society  since  thai  of  1851,  at  Ro- 
chester. 

"  The  stately  and'  dignified  short-horns  were  well  represented  ;  of  Devons 
there  was  a  finp  show^,  though  some  of  the  best  herds  were  unrepresented. 
The  Herefords  were  present  in  greater  numbers  than  usual,  we  think, 
though  never  very  numerously  represented  heretofore.  The  Ayrehires  do 
not  appear  to  gain  in  popular  favor,  or  at  least  are  not  largely  represented  at 
our  fairs.  Of  Grade  and  Native  Cattle  there  was  neither  so  large  nor  fine  a 
display  as  we  had  anticipated — the  farmers  of  the  Southern  Tier  having  ap- 
parently neglected  to  enter  the  arena  of  competition.  The  Fat  Cattle  shown, 
though  not  numerous,  were  superior,  and  attracted  much  attention.  The 
Genesee  Valley  sustained  its  high  reputation. 

"  Sheep  of  the  various  breeds  were  well  represented.  Of  some  there  was 
not  a  large  show,  but  it  comprised  many  superior  specimens,  especially  of  the 
Essex  and  Suffolk  breeds. 

•*  In  Agricultural  Implements  and  Machinery  and  Mechanical  Tools  and 
Inventions  generally,  the  display  was  one  of  the  largest  and  finest  we  ever 
witnessed  at  any  exhibition.  This  department  was  not  only  very  complete 
in  the  variety  it  comprised  in  the  several  branches,  but  the  new  and  improved 
implements  and  machines  presented — the  perfected  intentions  of  former 
years,  and  the  novelties  recently  introduced  by  the  active  brain-power  of  the 
'  Universal  Yankee  Nation' — demonstrated  decided  progress  in  the  produc- 
tion arid  perfection  of  labor-saving  machinery  adapted  to  the  most  important 
operations  of  Agriculture  and  Manufactures.  The  contrast  between  this  and 
former  exhibitions  was  highly  creditable  to  the  numerous  inventors  and  man- 
ufactures who  contributed  the  results  of  their  skill  and  industry,  while  it 
must  have  been'  most  gratifying  and  satisfactory  to  farmers  and  others  inter- 
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ested  in  this  importaDt  branch  of  improvement.  Columns  might  be  filled  in 
enumerating  and  describing  the  more  important  and  valuable  machines  and 
implements,  but  want  of  space  compels  us  to  omit  or  defer  mention  of  even 
the  most  noteworthy. 

^  Floral  Hall  was  the  especial  attraction  of  all  devotees  of  Flora  and  Po- 
mona^  and  thousands  of  *  the  rest  of  mankind.'  It  was.  most  tastefully  ar- 
ranged and  contained  a  large,  and  magnificent  display  of  Fruits — one  of  the 
best,  if  indeed  it  was  not  the  hesty  horticultural  exhibitions  ever  made  by  the 
Society.  Of  Apples,  Pears,  Plums  and  Orapes,  the  show  was  in  all  respects 
superior,  and  received,  as  it  merited,  universal  admiratiofi  and  commends- 
tion.  Hovey  &  Co.,  of  Boston,  exhibited  210  varieties  of  Pears,  while  EU- 
wanger  <fe  Barry,  and  A.  Frost  &  Co.,  of  Rochester,  were  large  contributorB. 
But  we  cannot  particularize.  The  display  of  Plants  and  Flowers  was  alstf 
creditable,  while  the  arrangement  of  the  whole  was  in  excellent  taste.  The 
most  attractive  feature  was  the  fancy  Floral  Designs  representing  various 
counties  of  the  State,  mostly  in  flower  and  evergreen  work.  The  idea  is  a 
novel  and  happy  one,  and  worthy  of  future  attention.  Of  these  emblatic  de- 
signs we  may  give  some  descriptions  hereafter. 

**  The  department  embracing  Domestic  Manufactures,  the  Dairy,  eic^  was 
not  highly  creditable,  nor  what  might  reasonably  be  expected  from  the  loca- 
tion of  the  exhibition.  The  Poultry  show  was  decidedly  meager,  and  we  saw 
none  so  feverish  as  to  do  it  reverence." 


ANNUAL   EXHIBITION    OF   THE   PKNNSYLVANU   AGRICULTUBAL   SOCIETT. 

The  Fifth  Annual  Exhibition  of  this  Society  was  held  ^t  Harrisburgh 
26th,  27th,  28th,  and  29th  of  September.  The  arrangements  on  the  ground 
were  more  complete  than  at  any  previous  exhibition.  The  shedding  for  stock 
was  more  than  sufficient  for  the  purposes  of  the  exhibition,  as  the  display  in 
this  department,  although  there  were  many  fine  cattle  on  the  ground  which 
attracted  the  attention  of  nearly  every  visitor,  was  not  large. 

In  the  horse  department  there  was  a  very  large  number  of  entries,  some 
of  them  animals  which  would  have  reflected  credit  upon  any  exhibition. 
The  display  of  heavy  draught  horses  was  particularly  fine. 

The  immense  buildings  erected  for  the  display  of  fine  and  mechanic  arts, 
etc.,  notwithstanding  their  great  extent,  were  well|filled  with  attractive  articles. 
Some  idea  of  the  contributions  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  the  avenues 
through  the  building,  if  extended  through  a  continuous  line  would  have  given 
a  single  avenue  of  1800  feet  in  length  with  shelving  on  each  side  for  the 
display  of  goods. 

In  addition  to  these  extensive  buildings,  there  was  a  .  large  circular  tent 
appropriated  to  the  display  of  seeds  and  vegetables  which  was  well,  filled 
with  very  creditable  specimens,  giving  evidence  of  the  increasing  interest 
felt  in  this  direction  by  farmers.  We  are  informed  that  the  display  was 
fully  eqlial  to  that  of  last  season. 

Another  large  tent  was  appropriated  to  the  display  of  fancy  needlework, 
preserves,  etc.,  and,  it  is  said,  it  has  never  been  equalled  at  any  exhibition  of 
the  State  Society.  There  was  in  this  tent,  also,  a  most  tempting  display  of 
preserved  fruits,  etc. 
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A  third  tent  was  set  apart  for  dairy  contributions,  flour,  etc.  The  display 
of  butter  and  cheese  was  smalli  but  very  excellent. 

The  fourth  large  tent  was  appropriated  to  carriages,  fire  engines,  etc.,  of 
which  there  was  a  very  handsome  display* 

The  poultry  department  was  perhaps  bNstter  filled  than  any  other. 

A  third  large  building  some  two  hundred  feet  in  length,  with  double 
avenues,  was  appropriated  to  the  exhibition  of « agricultural  and  horticultural 
tools,  and  of  machinery,  requiring  the  aid  of  steam  power  to  operate  them  ; 
the  la^-ger  implements,  such  as  horse  powers,  threshers,  reapers,  mowers,  corn 
and  c(K>-crttshers,  etc.,  were  aU  ranged  in  neat  order  around  the  outside  of 
the  building.  There  has  never  been  a  better  exhibition  of  farm  implements 
than  on  this  occasion.  The  articles  generally,  appeared  to  be  not  only  weU 
made  and  finished,  but  efiScient  and  serviceable. 


NBW-JKRSBY  STATE   FAIR. 


The  first  Exhibition  of  the  New-Jersey  State  Agricultural  Society  was 
held  at  Camden  on  the  18th,  19th,  20th,  and  21st  of  September.  The 
grounds  selected  were  most  appropriate  for  the  purposes  of  the  Society,  and 
were  in  themselves  a  feature  worthy  a  visit.  Although  the  display  in  some 
of  the  departments  was  not  as  full  as  it  should  have  been,  it  will  be  recol- 
lected that  this  was  the  first  exhibition  of  the  Society,  and  as  a  first  effort  it 
was  creditable  in  every  respect.  ^ 

The  display  of  horses  was  of  the  finest  character,  and  a  very  attractive 
part  of  the  exhibition. 

Of  fruits  and  vegetables  there  was  not  as  fine  a  display  as  there  should 
have  been.  Few  States  are  so.^g^^able  of  presenting  a  magnificent  display 
in  this  department  as  New-Jersey,  and  we  have  no  doubt  but  that  she  wul 
give  evidence  of  her  ability  in  this  respect  another  season. 

The  stock,  although  not  large  in  number,  embraced  many  first-class  animals 
of  the  yarious  breeds. 

Of  agricultural  implements  there  was  an  immense  number  on  exhibition, 
and  among  them  many  of  the  most  approved  kinds  in  use. 

In  the  mechanical  department,  as  in  that  devoted  to  the  fine  arts,  domestic 
manufactures,  etc.,  the  contributions  were  i^ufficiently  numerous  and  attractive 
to  enlist  general  attention. 

Ab  a  whole,  the  exhibition  may  be  regarded  as  entirely  successful,  and  the 
friends  of  the  Societv  have  everything  to  encourage  them  to  persevere  in  the 
good  work  so  auspiciously  begun. 


The  Michigan  State  Fair,  at  Detroit  last  week,  is  reported  to  have 
fully  sustained  the  reputation  of  the  Peninsular  State,  the  exhibition  indicating 
decided  improvement  in  both  agricultural  and  horticultural  productions.  We 
hope  to  receive  a  definite  report  in  time  for  our  next  number. 
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CONNECTICUT   STATE   AGRICULTURAL   SOCIETY. 

The  Second  Annual  Show  of  the  Connecticut  State  Agricultural  Society 
was  held  at  Hartford. 

The  exhibition,  considered  ;with  reference  to  the  character  of  each  de- 
partment, was  highly  creditable,  and  calculated  to  elevate  the  reputation  of 
the  State  in  regard  to  its  agricultural  resources  and  productions. 

Of  the  cattle,  the  greater  part  were  a  mixture,  more  or  less,  of  the  Deron 
with  the  common  stock,  though  some  were  a  cross  of  the  Short-horn.  The 
Devons  made  a  good  appeara«ice.  We  saw  but  two  Ayrshh-es — a  cpw  and 
heifer,  owned  by  Norman  Battelle,  of  Norfolk.  The  cow  was  evidently  a 
large  milker,  and  the  heifer  appealed  likely  to  equal  her,  Mr.  B.  stated  that 
the  cow  had  not  befen  dry  for  three  years,  though  she  had  bred  every  year. 
The  only  Jersey  cows  on  the  field  were  two,  owned  by  John  T.  Norton,  of 
Farmington.  The  looked  like  good  ones,  and  a  yearling  heifer  exhibited  by 
him  was  admired  as  almost  a  model.  We  may  mention  in  this  connec- 
tion, that  John  A.  Taintor,  of-  Hartford,  had  several  Jersey  cows,  just  im- 
ported, in  a  field  near  the  show-ground.  One  of  them — a  three  year  old — 
has  received  the  highest  prizes  of  the  Jersey  Agricultural  Society.  She  is 
very  fine.     She  has  been  sold  to  Mr.  Robeson,  of  Jamaica  Plain. 

Sixty-three  yokes  of  working  oxen  were  shown.  They  were  brought  on 
the  course  and  made  the  circuit,  following  in  the  rear  of  the  horses. 

The  oxen  were  generally  of  good  size  and  form,  well  matched  tfnd  well 
trained.  The  quickness  and  ease  of  their  gait  was  in  many  instances  remark- 
able. Nor  were  they  deficient  in  strength,  or  a  faculty  of  using  it,  as  was 
proved  by  trying  them  on  a  heavily  loaded  cart.  There  were  some  good 
fat  cattle.  The  horses  made  a  good  appearance.  E.  B.  Bishop  &  Son,  of 
New-Haven,  exhibited  three  pair  of  mules.  One  pair  were  driven  in  a 
barouche,  and  were  kind  and  active.  Another  pair,  three  years  old,  bred  in 
Kentucky,  were  IG  hands  high,  and  were  stated  to  weigh  2,350  pounds. 
Another  pair,  much  handsomer  and  stronger  made,  weighed  2,000  pounds.  , 

Of  sheep,  Stephen  Atwood,  J.  N.  Blakeslee  and  Jos.  Blakeslee,  of  Water- 
town,  showed  specimens  of  their  Merinos,  whose  reputation  is  so  widely 
known.  L.  4  A.  Whiting,  of  Torrington,  had  also  good  Merinos.  We 
noticed  some  excellent  Saxons,  owned  by  John  Whitman,  of  West  Hartford. 
Good  sheep  in  this  class  were  also  shown  by  Stanley  Griswold,  of  Torring- 
ford.  South  Downs  were  shown  by  T.  S.  Gold,  of  West  Cornwall,  and  0. 
W.  Chadwick,  of  South  Lyme.  Cotswolds  were  shown  by  T.  L.  Hart,  of 
West  Cornwall,  W.  L.  Cowles,  of  Farmington,  Charles  Tracy,  of  Norwich, 
and  others. 

The  show  of  swine  was  quite  large,  and  comprised  some  good  animals 
of  the  Suffolk  breed,  and  crosses  with  it.  There  were  also  a  few  specimens 
of  the  Essex. 

The  poultry  display  was  large,  and  the  specimens  were  generally  good. 

The- department  of  manufactures  was  well  filled,  though  it  fell  short  of  a 
fair  representation  of  the  ability  of  the  State. 

The  horticultural  department  comprised  a  good  show  of  apples  and  pears, 
while  there  was  no  lack  of  grapes.  Yegetables  were  numerous  and  of  good 
quality. 

The  show  of  butter  and  cheese  was  the  largest  and,  so  far  as  we  could 
judge  by  the  looks  and  smell,  the  best  we  have  seen  at  any  show  for  several 
yeai%. 
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OmO    AGRICULTURAL    COLLEGE. 

The  Ohio  Agricultural  College  holds  its  second  Lecture  Sesdon  at 
Cleveland,  commencing  on  the  first  of  December,  and  continuing  twelve 
weeks. 

FARMERS, 

Whether  old  or  young,  this  Institution  places  within  your  reach  the  means 
of  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  all  the  sciences  that  have  important  relations 
to  Agriculture,  What  intelligent  farmer  has  not  felt  the  need  of  such  an 
Institution  9 

PLAN. 

Instruction  given  in  lectures  as  in  Medical  Colleges.  Four  lectures  will  be 
given  daily  during  the  whole  term. 

The  Subjects  embraced  in  the  course  are 

1st  Those  that  relate  to  the  land.    Geology,  Mineralogy,  Chemistry,  etc. 

2d»  Those  that  relate  to  Plants,  Botany  and  Vegetable  Physiology,  Field 
Crops,  Orcharding,  Gardening,  etc. 

3d.  What  relates  to  animals.  Comparative  Anatomy  and  Physiology'; 
Natural  History  of  Domestic  Animals — ^Veterinary  Medicine,  Insects,  etc. 

4th.  What  relates  to  labor.  Rural  Architecture  and  Landscape  Gar- 
dening, Draining,  use  and  construction  of  Implements,  Surveying,  Farm 
Book-Keepingj^tc,  etc. 

Prof.  J.  P.  Kirtland,  Prof.  Jas.  Dascomb,  Prof.  Sam'l.  St.  John,  Prof.  J.  H. 
Fairchild,  Prof.  N.  S.  Townshend. 

ADDITIONAL   FACILITIES. 

A  Reading-Eoom,  supplied  with  the  principal  Agricultural  Periodicals,  will 
be  open  to  students  at  all  hours. 

TERMS. 

For  the  entire  course, $4(J 

Board  and  rooms  may  be  obtained  at  $2  50  per  week,  exclusive  of  fuel  and 
lights. 

This  Institution  is  designed  to  be  permanent,  and  is  therefore  incorporated 
as  the  Ohio  Agricultural  College. 

For  further  particulars,  address  the  Secretary  of  the  Board. 

Harvey  Rice,  President, 

Tnos,  Brown,  Secretary,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


HII^TS    ON    COLOR    PRINTING. 

The  following  may  be  of  use  to  others  besides  printers.  We  find  it  in  the 
I^Jioiograjjhic  Advertiser, 

"To  produce  fine  qualities  of  Colored  Printing  Inks,  by  mixing  pure  dry 
colors  with  varnish,  the  printer  will  do  well  to  give  heed  to  the  following 
particulars: 

"  1.  No  more  should  be  mixed  at  a  .time  than  will  be  required  for  the  job 
in  hand.  '  > 
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^^2.  Colored  inks  should  be  mixed  upon  a  slate  or  marble  slab  by  means  of  the 
muller,  and  never  upon  an  iron  or  other  metallic  table.  The  table,  before 
mixing,  should  be  thoroughly  clean,  and  perfectly  free  from  the  slightest  soil 
or  trace  of  other  inks. 

^  3.  For  working  colored  inks  ihe  roller  should  not  be  too  haid^  and  shoold 
possess  a  biting,  elastic  face.  When  change  of  color  is  required,  it  should 
be  cleaned  with  turpentine,  anda  mout  sponge  passed  over  the  face,  allowiDg 
a  few  minutes  to  dry  before  resuming  its  use. 

"  For  bronze  printing,  the  roller  should  have  a  firm  face,  or  the  tenacify  of 
the  preparation  may  destroy  it ;  yet  it  must  hare  sufficient  elasticity  to  de- 
posit the  preparation  freely  and  cleanly  on  the  type. 

"  4.  Various  shades  may  be  produced  by  observing  the  following  dire^ 
tions:  ' 

^'Bright  Pink  Ink. — ^Use  carmine  or  crimson  lake. 

^Deep  Scarlet — ^To  carmine,  add  a  little  deep  vermillion. 

^^Bright  Red. — To  pale  vermilion,  add  carmine. 

^Deep  Lilac. — To  cobalt  blue,  add  a  little  carmine. 

^^Pale  Lilac. — ^To  carmine,  add  a  little  cobalt  blue. 

''Bright  Pale  ^/m«.— Cobalt 

''Deep  Bronze  Blue. — Chinese. 

"Green. — ^To  pale  chrome,  add  Chmese  blue;  any  shade  can  be  obtained 
by  increasing  or  diminishing  either  color. 

"Emerald  Green.— HUxx.  pale  chrome  with  a  little  Chinese  blue,  then  add 
the  emerald  untill  the  tint  is  satisfactory. 

"Aniber. — ^To  pale  chrome,  add  a  little  carmine. 

"Deep  Brovm. — ^Bumt  umber,  with  a  little  scarlet  lake  added. 

"Pale  Brown. — ^Burnt  sienna ;  a  rich  shade  is  made  by  adding  a  little 
lake  as  above. 

"  5.  Gold  Preparation. — Print  as  with  ordinary  ink,  then  put  on  the 
bronze  powder  with  a  broad  camel-hair  brush ;  allow  the  inl^reasions  to 
remain  a  short  time  for  the  preparation  to  set,  then  clean  of  the  superfluous 
br<9nze ;  the  impressions  are  much  improved  if  passed  through  rolien." 


RAILWAY    INVENTIONS. 

Our  Canadian  exchanges  contain  an  account  of  two  inventions  for  railway 
service,  which  meet  the  approval  of  persons  in  that  section : 

"  Mr.  I.  W.  Forbes,  of  this  village,  (Dunville,)  has  just  secured  the  patents 
of  some  important  improvements  in  Railroad  Switches.  We  have  been  favored 
with  an  inspection  of  the  model,  and  were  astonished  to  find  a  machine  so  sim- 
ple and  complete  in  all  its  parts  and  arrangements.  It  is  just  what  it  purports 
to  be ;  ^  a  self* acting  and  self-adjusting  switch,'  requires  no  aHandance,  no 
matter  how  many  tracks  or  in  what  position  the  Switch  is  placed,  the  whole 
being  under  the  control  of  the  engineer  of  the  passing  train,  who  can  adjust 
the  Switch  and  place  the  train  on  any  track  he  chooses  without  any  regard 
to  speed  or  foar  of  accident.  It  has  been  examined  by  some  of  tiie  most 
prominent  engineers  and  superintendents  in  the  country,  who  unanimously 
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pronouDoed  it  the  most  perfect  machine  that  has  ever  come  under  their  notice. 
The  adoption  of  this  Switch  will  save  a  vast  amount  of  expense  to  such 
Companies  as  adopt  the  improvement,  as  well  as  prevent  many  accidenta  and 
losses  which  occur  daily  through  the  neglect  and  carelessnes  of  persons  em- 
ployed for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  Forbes  has  also  invented  an  Alarm  and  Register,  which  is  so  arranged 
that  the  train  cannot  pass  without  ringing  a  bell,  giving  notice  of  danger  of 
aoy  kind  or  notifying  that  all  was  right,  at  any  point  of  the  road  where 
required. 

This  invention  is  thought  by  some  persons  well  posted  up  in  railroad  sta- 
tistics to  be  equal  to  the  Switdi  in  u^fulness.  We  cannot  describe  it  so  that 
our  readeiB  will  understand,  and  therefore  will  only  say  that  it  is  intended  to 
be  attached  to  the  engine,  and  is  so  constructed  as  to  ring  a  bell  near  the 
QDgineer  and  warn  him  of  danger  on  approaching  stations,  bridges,  or  curves, 
and  would,  no  doubt,  have  saved  many  valuable  lives  the  last  twelve-month 
bad  it  been  in  use.  Several  cases  in  point  have  occurred  on  our  Canadian 
roads  last  year  where  the  alarm  flags  were  not  observed  by  the  engineer,  and 
fata^  consequences  ensued  which  would  have  been  prevented ;  had  this  inven- 
tion been  attached,  it  would  have  warned  them  of  approaching  danger.*' 


FIRST   WATER   POWER   IN   SILK   MANUFAOTURINa 

Wx  suppose  that  the  following  historical  facts  are  admitted.  Nearly  the 
first  attempt  at  manufacturing  si^  in  this  country  was  made  in  Mansfield,  Ct., 
and  nearly  the  first  man  in  the  business  in  that  town  was  Mr.  Rodney  Hanks, 
who  deceased  some  years.  Mr.  Hanks  was,  also,  the  first  person  in  Mansfield, 
or  anywhere  in  America,  who  applied  water  power  to  the  twisting  and  wind- 
ing- of  sewing  silk  and  twist.  Upon  high  land  which  slopes  towards  the 
cxrt  his  mill  was  built ;  a  dam  was'  built  across  a  small  stream  of  water 
rUxg  en  land  still  higher  than  the  mill,  which  was  turned  and  compelled  to 
wovk  its  wajT  down  to  the  ocean.  The  buildingand  the  business  were  small, 
both  reminding  us  of  the  names  of  John  and  Wm.  Slater,  and  their  labors 
in  ike  beginnings  of  the  manufecturing  of  cotten  by  water  power.  Forty 
yeais  since  that  water  power  began  to  wind  silk,  guided  by  the  ingenuity  and 
skill  of  Rodney  Hanks.  That  mill,  and  the  newly-invented  and  constructed 
machines  in  it^  and  the  mind  which  devised  all,  are  gone.  A!  neyr  mill  suc- 
ceeded on  the  same  stream,  larger  in  proportion  and  used  by  the  father  and 
his  son,  Mr.  Qoo*  R.  Hanks,  for  the  same  business.  Now  the  second  mill  has 
giren  place  to  die  third,  the  hu*geBt  of  all,  which  is  used  by  £Either  and  son, 
Oeo.  K.  Hanks  and  his  son  Fhilo  G.  Three  mills  have  been  operated  by 
three  successive  generations  of  men  in  the  same  family  and  in  the  same 
business.  During  all  this  time  water  power  has  been  used  in  winding  and 
twistmg  silk,  and  during  all  this  time  progress  has  been  made  in  the  excel- . 
lence  of  the  manufacturing  and  in  the  amount  done.  The  skill  and  know- 
ledge of  the  father,  acquired  bv  experiment  or  study,  has  been  communicated 
to  the  SOD,  and  lids  again  to  his  son,  until  now  perhans  the  world  uses  no 
better  article  of  sewing  silk  and  twist  than  comes  from  tnis  celebrated  factojy. 
The  name  of  Rodney  Hanks  should  stand  beside  Slater  and  Wilkinson  in 
the  history  of  American  manufacturing,  as  the  name  of  his  son  Geo.  R.  may 
stand  by  the  side  of  Martin  in  the  annals  of  silk  dyeing.  D.     . 
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BRITANNIA- WARE— A  LARGE  ESTABLISHMENT, 

The  business  of  making  Britannia-ware  in  our  country  has  grown  to  great 
proportions,  and  its  growth  is  still  increasing  in  magnitude.  Very  much  the 
largest  establishment  for  this  important  business  we  suppose  to  be  in  West 
Meriden,  Gt.,  owned  and  operated  by  the  ^*  Meriden  Britannia  Co.^'  The  es- 
tablishment, whilst  it  has  a  oneness,  may  properly  be  divided  into  three 
more  distinct  lactones.  One  is  north  of  the  depot,  where  steam  power  is 
used,  and  where  the  ware  made  is  mostly  cast,  and  foe  common  use.  Im« 
mense  quantities  and  diverse  qualities  oi  ware  are  turned  out  of  this  shop,  ex- 
citing the  admiration  of  even  traveled  persons.  Another  factory  is  "  over 
east"  some  three  miles,  where  water  power  is  used,  and  wher^  ware  is  both 
cast  and  "  spun  up^^  in  large  quantities,  and  some  of  it  admirable  qualities. 
Up  stairs  and  down,  through  many  stories,  are  ponderous  machines  and  mul- 
titudes of  men,  actively  at  work  upon  ware  in  some  stage  of  its  construction, 
from  the  rough  ingot  to  the  burnished  vase  or  tankard.  But  the  largest 
factory  is  "  down  in  Wallingford,"  where  more  men  are  employed,  and  where 
all  the  ware  is  either  roiled,  pressed  and  run  up,  or  is  the  product  of  all  three 
processes  of  manufacturimr.  In  this  factory  the  perfection  of  the  art  of  mak- 
ing this  ware  is  seen.  With  engines  and  machines,  newly  invented  and 
constructed,  with  many  men  of  great  ingenuity  long  applied,  with  ample 
means  and  facilities,  an  immense  quantity  of  culiq^ry  and  purely  ornamental 
wares  of  astonishing  excellence  is  thus  turned  out  into  the  American  market 
Each  factory  has  its  manager.  Silver  plating  and  burnishing  are  dona 
only  at  this  place.  The  burnishing  hall  is  large,  and  the  large  company  of 
men  engaged  in  it  furnishes  some  of  the  finest  countenances  in  the  State. 
These  three  manufactories,  under  the  name  of  "  Meriden  Britannia  Co."  we 
the  largest  establishment  in  this  business  on  this  continent.  It  has,  too,  its 
"commercial  gentleman,"  who  is  constantly  visiting  towns  and  villages  in  all 
the  latitudes  and  longitudes  of  our  country,  eflfecting  sales  to  persons  of  taste 
and  refinement,  as  well  as  to  those  who  use  thii  ware  in  common  life. 
"'Where  does  our  ware  go  to?"  asks  the  manufacturer,  astonished  at  the 
quantity  demanded.  "  Where  does  all  the  Britannia  ware  come  from  ?"  asks 
the  million  of  users  and  admirere.  We  cannot  say  where  it  all  comes  from, 
but  we  can  say,  that  immense  quantities  go  from  the  large  establishment  of 
the  Meriden  Company.  D. 


THE    ART    OF    PAINTING. 

The  following  recipes,  prepared  by  a  practical  painter,  have  been  sold 
for  a  dollar.  We  give  them  to  our  readers  taken  from  ihe  Dvs  West  Td- 
icope, 

1.  To  Boil  Oil, — In  boiling  oil,  never  fill  your  kettle  more  than  two-thirds, 
or  i\  may  run  over  and  take  fire.  Place  your  kettle  on  the  coals,  simmer 
your  oil  till  it  will  scorch  a  feather,  when  it  will  be  fit  for  use.     . 

2.  To  Grind  Paint — Put  your  paint  on  a  large  flat  stone,  with  a  smooth 
face,  wet  your  paint  with  oil,  and  grind  until  fine.  Be  careful  to  grind  fine, 
or  there  will  be  a  waste  of  the  paint,  and  your  work  will  not  look  well 
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3.  A  mixture  for  drying  paint — ^Take  8  ounces  of  sugar  of  lead,  8  ounces 
of  red  lead,  8  ounces  of  litharagc,  4  ounces  ofniitaber ;  make  fine,  put  them 
into  a  gallon  of  oil ;  simmer  together  one  hour,  then  strain,  pour  in  one  pint 
of  spirits  of  turpentine.  Add  one  gill  to  one  quart  of  paint  to  make  it  dry 
fast.  - 

4.  Painting  on  Wood, — In  any  kind  of  painting  your  paint  must  be  of  the 
proper  consistency,  your  wood  clean  and  smooth,  and  you  must  have  a  pro- 
per brush,  or  you  cannot  do  good  work.  It  is  as  necessaiy  that  a  painter  have 
good  tools  as  any  other  mechanic,  to  enable  him  to  make  a  good  job..  I  have 
seen  houses  and  other  things  spoiled  with  poor  brushes. 

5.  To  Paint  a  house  White, — Mix  4  quarts  of  linseed  oil,  »with  one  keg  of 
white  lead  thoroughly.  Commence  at  the  top  and  paint  six  or  eight  boards 
at  one  through,  using  great  care  to  lay  the  paint  even  and  smooth.     In  put- 

•  ting  on  three  coats,  make  the  second  the  thickest,  adding  a  little  Prussian  blue 
to  the  last  coat  to  make  the  white  more  clear.  Be  careful  not  to  use  too 
much  blue ;  and  you  must  putty  all  the  holes  and  cracks  before  the  last  coat 
is  applied. 

6.  Cream  Color. — ^Add  finely-ground  chrome  yellow  to  white  paint,  (see 
No.  5,)  a  little  at  a  time  till  the  shade  pleases  you.  You  must  add  yellow 
eveiy  coat  to  have  a  good  finish. 

I.  Lead  Color, — Add  finely  ground  lamp-black  to  white  paint,  (No.  5,) 
till  the  color  suits  you. 

8.  Blue  Paint — Prepare  a  sufficient  quantity  of  white  paint,  then  add 
finely-ground  Prussian  blue  in  oil.  Add  a  little  at  a  time,  until  the  color  is 
light  or  dark  i^  you  may  want  the  shade. 

9.  Mack, — ^In  preparing  black  paint,  grind  lamp-black  in  oil ;  and  as  black 
dries  slowly,  you  should  add  two  ounces  of  litharage,  to  every  pint  of  paint. 
Always  use  boiled  oil  for  black,  to  give  it  a  body. 

10.  Verdigris  Green, — Wrap  verdigris  in  cabbage  or  other  large  leaves, 
and  place  it  on  the  hearth,  over  which  scatter  cold  ashes,  then  cover  with 
coals,  l^t  it  roast  one  hour,  remove,  and  when  cold,  grind  in  oil.  This  is  not 
so  apt  to  fade  as  other  green,  and  is  used  for  outside  work. 

II.  Common  Green, — This  is  composed  of  nearly  equal  quantities  of  Prus- 
sian blue  and  chrome  yellow.  It  must  be  ground  very  fine  in  oil.  The  shade 
may  be  varied  with  white  lead. 

12.  Another  Green. — ^You  may  purchase  patent  green  ready  for  grind- 
ing, which  is  beautiful  if  genuine ;  to  be  ground  as  other  paint. 

13.  JStone  Color, — Bum  umber  on  an  iron  plate  until  it  is  of  a  reddish 
cast.    No  color  looks  better  for  a  room  if  well  put  on. 

14.  Stone  Color  of  a  beautiful  Green  Shade, — Add  to  white  paint,  suffic- 
ient to  make  a  light  drab ;  then  green  enough  to  make  a  green  shade. 

15.  Orange  Color, — Combine  white  lead  with  chrome  yellow  in  the  proper 
proportion  to  make  a  bright  straw  color,  then  add  red  lead  to  tinge  it  to  an 
orange. 

16.  Straw  Color. — Number  16  maSes  a  straw  color  by  leaving  out  the 
red  lead. 

17.  Dark  Stone  Color, — ^Add  umber  to  light  lead  color,  (see  No.  7,). till 
the  color  suits. 

18/  Blossom  Color, — ^To  white  .paint  add  red  or  Yenetaan  red,  till  the  col- 
or please.    Red  lead  is  the  best. 
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19.  Flesh  Color, — ^To  white  paint  add  chrome  yellow  enough  to  change  , 
its  shade,  then  some  red  lea3  and  a  very  small  quantity  of  black,  till  the 
color  suits. 

20.  Best  Copal  Varnish, — Reduce  2  lbs.  of  gum  copal  to  fine  powder  and 
pour  it  into  a  copper  kettle  that  will  hold  3  or  4  gals.,  and  melt  it  over  a  fire 
of  charcoal.  When  the  gum  is  dissolved,  add  one  pint  and  a  half  of  hot 
flaxseed  oil,  ha\ing  removed  the  gum  from  off  the  fire,  stirring  smartly  while 
adding  the  oil.  When  it  is  partly  cool,  add  slowly  3  quarts  of  spirits  of  tw- 
pentine,  still  stirring.  Care  must  be  taken  that  the  contents  of  the  kettle  are 
not  too  hot  nor  too  cool  while  adding  the  turpentine ;  if  too  hot  it  will  take 
fire ;  if  too  cool  it  will  not  mix  well.    Strwn  whilst  warm. 

21.  Carriage  Varnish, — ^Manage  your  copal  as  directed  in  No.  20.  Use 
5  pints  of -hot  oil  that  will  scorch  a  feather,  add  1  quart  of  turpentine,  and 
proceed  as  in  No.  20.    This  varnish  will  not  crack. 

22.  Gum  Shellac  Varnish, — ^Put  two  lbs.  of  Shellac 'gum  into  2  quarts  of 
spirits  of  wine,  and  shake  occasionally ;  and  when  it  is  dissolved  it  will  be  fit 
for  use.  This  will  not  stand  exposure ;  it  will  dry  in  a  few  minutes,  and  an- 
swers well  for  coffins. 

23.  Varnish  to  render  Paper  Transparent, — Heat  2  gills  of  spirits  of  tu^ 
pentine  in  an  earthen  vessel ;  when  hot  add  2  oz.  rosin,  and  stir  until  dii- 
solved.  Varnish  both  sides  of  your  paper  with  one  coat,  and  when  dry  it 
will  be  clear  enough  to  read  through.  Lay  this  paper  on  a  piotnre  and  maik 
the  outlines,  then  cut  it  out,  punt  through  the  hole.  In  uus  manner  you 
may  paint  any  figure  you  may  demre; 
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Vbrnon  Dkpot,  Ct. — Phoenix  Man^g.  Co,  T.  Tyler,  agent ;  S.  J.  James 
and  George  Wilber,  and  others,  foremen.  Mill  has  16  cards  24  inches; 
1208  spindles.    Make  satinet  warps,  1700  yards  weekly. 

Kellogville  3fill,  woolen.  H.  W.  Talcott,  agent ;  Warren  Spauldhig,  A. 
A.  Ellsworth,  Palmerton,  and  others,  foremen.  Mill  has  4  sets  cards;  36 
looms.     Make  satinets.    Warps  purchased. 

RooKViLLB,  Ct: — Springville  Man^g.  Co,  Alonzo  Bailey,  agent;  Digby 
Wood,  C.  Winchester,  Jr.,  Wm.  C.  Avery,  foremen.  Mill  has  8  sets  caras, 
4  jacks,  28  looms.    Make  satinets.     Warps  purchased. 

Florence  MillSy  Woolen.  George  Kellogg,  Jr.,  agent ;  Augustus  Schwarz, 
John  Dawson,  Joseph  Bailey,  George  Lee,  foremen.  ^11  has  4  sets  cards, 
4  jacks,  38  looms.  Make  Union  cassimeres.  Warps  cotton  and  purchased. 
Machine  shop  attached,  having  Edward  Low,  foreman. 

New-England  Co.  Allen  Hammond,  agent ;  J.  W.  Thayer,  superinten- 
dent; Vii?ton,  Dimock,  Van- Tine,  Buckminster,  Thompson,  Soules,  and 
Simonds,  foremen.  Mill  has  7  sets  cards,  44  Crompton  looms.  Make 
fancy  cassuneres.    Machine  shop  attached,  having  James  M.  Fuller,  foreman. 

Saxony  Mill,  woolen.  H.  Selden,  agent.  MiU  has  1  set  cards,  10  looms. 
Make  satinets. 

Leeds  Co.,  1  mill,  woolen.    A.  Talcott,  agent ;  0.  L.  Clark,  superintendent ; 
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Albert  R.  Chapin,  Francis  Brown,  and  others,  OTerseers.     Mill  has  6  sets 
cards,  40  looms.     Make  satinets.     Warps  purchased. 

jRock  Marig,  Co,  George  Kelloffg,  agent ;  A.  0.  Crosby,  superintendent. 
Mill  has  9  sets  cards,  14  jacks,  70  looms.  Make  fancy  cassimeres.  Charles 
Metcalf,  Jacob  Guley,  and  others,  foremen.  Old  mill  attached  to  Rock, 
makes  satinets.    24  looms. 

American  Milts  Co.^  1  mill,  woolen.  Thomas  Darrow,  Jr.,  agent  Has 
13  spts,  25  broad  and  36  narrow  looms.     Make  fancy  cassimeres. 

Stone  Mill^  cotton.  A.  Hammond,  agent ;  Wm.  R.  Ladd,  superintendent. 
Mill  has  14  cards  24  inches.  Make  satinet  warps,  turning  ou42200  yards 
daily.  * 

Meridek,  Ct. — ^Factory  of  Charles  Parker.    Employ  250  hands  on  an 
average.    Maka  all  kinds  of  Britannia  and  German  silver  ware,  vices,  kitchen 
•hard  ware,  builders',  gate,  and  other  hinges,  locks,  coflFee-mills,  etc.,  etc.,  etc. 
Office,  15  Gold  street,  New- York. 

Factory  of  Perkins  &  Parker,  owners'  and  agents.  James  M.  Perkins, 
superintendent.  Make  14  kinds  of  hammers,  and  a  great  variety  of  tin  and 
iron  spoons.  Works  have  11  fires;  2  hammer-engines;  2  trip-hammers. 
Employ  in  all  50  hands. 

Factory  of  Edward  Miller.  Employs  25  hands  on  average,  turning  out 
130,000  worth  goods  annually.    Make  trimmings  for  lamps,  kettle  cars,  etc. 

West  Mkbiden,  Ot. — Meriden  Machine  Co.,  1  shop.  Oliver  Snow, 
agent  Shop  has  35  lathes,  and  other  tools  in  proportion.  G.  T.  Snow, 
foreman.  Foundry  has  15  hands  on  average;  Eugene  Leonard,  foreman. 
Foi^  shop  has  5  fires,  2  trip-hammers ;  R.  S.  Gladwin,  foreman.  Make 
machinery,  tools,  and  do  job  work.     Make  Frew's  car- wheels,  patented. 

Meriden  Lock  Co.  H.  Curtis,  agent;  H.  H.  El  well,  superintendent;  H. 
H.  Booth,  foreman.  Employ  80  hands.  Make  builders'  hard- ware,  and 
spnng  balances. 

.  Silver  Plating  Shop  of  Henry  Blunt     Commodious  laboratory.    Does  all 
kiads  of  plating. 

Foster,  Merriam  d:  Co,,  1  factory.  Make  furniture  castors.  Employ  30 
men.  Foundry  attached  has  20  hands  on  an  average.  Alanson  Watrous, 
foreman.  ' 

Jleriden  Britannia  Co,  H.  C.  Wilcox,  agent  Have  3  factories.  Em- 
ploy 150  to  175  hands.  Make  Britannia  ware,  fine-plated  goods.  Office, 
comer  Gold  and  John  streets.  New- York.  North  factory  has  L.  J.  Curtis, 
saperintendent ;  the  East  one  has  Mr.  Lewis,  superintendent ;  the  third  one 
is  in  Wallingford,  Ct.,  and  has  Samuel  Simpson,  superintendent,  Seth  C. 
Babbitt,  foreman,  employing  60  hands ;  Mr.  M.  L.  Forbes,  plater.  German 
silver  department  and  rolling  works,  Robert  Wallace,  foreman.  The  works 
turn  out  great  quantities  of  Britannia  ware  of  a  very  superior  quality. 

Factory  of  Hanover  Co.,  W.  Webb,  agent,  turns  out  400  dozens  pf  ivory 
fine- teeth  combs  daily. 

Cutlery  Factory  of  Meriden  Cutlery  Co.  J.  Brackenridge,  agent  Employ 
75  hands,  and  make  table  cutlery. 

Lock  Shop  of  Amory  Parker  <fc  Co.  Employ  40  hands,  and  make  build- 
ers' hard-ware.  R.  L.  Webb,  finisher.  Foundry  attached,  Myron  White, 
foreman.     Power,  steam  and  water,  W.  S.  Coy,  engineer. 

Foundry  of  Julius  Parker  &  Co,  Hiram  Richmond,  foreman.  Employs 
25  hands.     Make  blinds,  hinges,  and  scales. 

TaUisville  Mill.  C.  Parker  <fc  Co.  Thomas  Jerald,  manager ;  Timothy 
White,  superintendent  Employ  65  hands.  Make  Britannia  and  German 
silver  spoons,  plain  anfl  plated.  19 
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Parker  Scale  Co,  H.  B.  Osgood,  agent.  Make  platform  and  counter 
scales. 

Wallingford,  Ct. — Fowler' Man^ff.  Co.  Alma  J.  Hall,  agent.  Shop 
has  8  lathes,  4  planen,  and  other  tools  in^  proportion.  Make  machine  tools, 
and  presses  from  20  to  160  tons  power. 

Fowler  &  Flagg,  Jobbers.    Forge  shop  has  3  fires  and  1  iiammer,  George 
.  P.  Munson,  foreman.    Power,  steam. 

German  Silver  Works  of  Hall,  Elton  Sc  Co.  Have  3  milk.  Employ  150 
hands.  Turn  out  $250,000  worth  goods  annually.  George  W.  Elton, 
plater.    Make  German-silver  ware,  plain  and  plated.^ 

SouTHiNGTON,  Ct. — Factory  of  W.  J.  Clark  &  Co.*  Make  nuts,  washen, 
patent  shaft  couplings,  bolts,  etc.    Business  about  $60,000  per  annum. 

Peck  dk  Smith  MarCg.  Co.  Wm.  Wileoz,  secretary ;  B.  A.  Neal,  gesen) 
agent;  Wm.  Jones,  foreman ;  F.  Hitchcock  and  Henry  Way,  jobbers;  Jolios  * 
Lewis,  manager  of  old  shop ;  B.  Cadwell,  foreman  ca  foundry.  Make  ma- 
chines and  tools  for  tin-workers,  spoons,  14  kinds  of  cofiee-mills,  grind-stoDe 
and  pump  fixtures,  steelyards  and  notions.  Employ  150  hands  on  arerage, 
30  of  whom  are  in  foundry.    Power  is  steam.    James  3.  Toung,  engineer. 

Miller  MatCg.  Co.  S.  W.  Sessions,  manager.  Employ  30  hands  on 
average.    Turn  out  $40,000  worth  annually.    Make  carriage  bolts. 

Makohzbtsr,  Ct. — Paeific  Co.  0.  G.  Eeeney,  agent.  1^  has  6  sets 
cards,  1200  spindles,  21  power  firames.    Make  shirts  and  drawers. 

South 'Manchester,  Ct. — Globe  Mills.  J.  Parker,  i^nt;  C.  Cook, 
overseer.  '  Has  8  cards,  600  ^indies.    Make  satinets.    Warn  purchased. 

Charter  Oak  MUU.  D.  H.  Bidwell,  superintendent.  Mill  has  2  seto 
machinery.    Makes  satinet    Warps  purchased. 

MtDDLXTOK,  Ct. — Saneeer  Machine  Shop,  R  Lewis,  agent  Has  12 
lathes,  and  other  tools.    Make  machinery,  and  do  job  work. 

Shop  of  A.  P.  Bailey.  Does  silver  plating  and  burnishing,  and  makes 
sewing  birds.    Sold  by  Stoors  Brothers,  No.  36  Vesey  street,  New-TorL 

Russell  Man^g.  Co,  Has  4  mills.  J.  Brasselmann,  dver ;  Samuel  Single- 
ton, and  others,  foremen.  Make  suspenders,  India  Rubber,  girth,  boot,  r^n, 
and  other  webs.    Turn  out  $200,000  worth  goods  annually. 

Machine  Shop\>f  Wm.  Stroud.  E.  Z.  Parkhurst,  foreman.  Has  8  lathes^ 
and  other  tools.  Foundry  attached,  J.  P.  Davis,  foreman.  Haa  6  hands  on 
average.    Do  job  work. 

Factory  of  B.  L.  Wright.    Employs  6  hands.    Make  eyelet^. 

Baldwin  Tool  Co,  G.  W.  Fox,  foreman  of  wood  shop  of  85  hands ;  S. 
W.  Drown,  foreman  of  iron  shop,  with  25  hands.    Make  carpenters'  tools. 

Factory  of  J.  A  W.  Tidgewell.  Employ  14  hands  on  an  average.  Mske 
screw  slide,  mortise  gages,  printers'  composing  sticks,  web-saws,  etc  Tan 
out  $12,000  worth  goods  annually. 

Factory  of  Charles  North.    Make  John  North's  patent  truss  and  supports. 

Britannia  Factory  of  F.  W.  &  O.  Z.  Pelton.  Make  superior  common  and 
plated  Britannia  ware. 

Machine  Shop  of  Nelson  &  Co.  N.  A.  Parkhurst,  foreman.  Shop  has  6 
lathes,  and  other  tools.    Makes  tools,  and  do  job  work. 

Plantsvillb,  Qn.-— Plants  Man^g.  Co.  A.  P.  Plant,  president  Make 
all  kinds  of  bolts  for  carriages  and  springs,  car  and  coach  screws,  wrought 
cut  nuts  and  washers,  snaps  for  harnesses,  geared  coffee  mills,  etc.,  etc.  Tan 
out  $200,000  worth  annually.  Sold  at  85  John  street.  New- York,  and  70 
Kilby  street,  Boston. 

Stow  Matfg,  Co.  S.  Stow,  prerident  Employ  60  hands  on  average. 
Make  tin-workers'  tools.  * 
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MiLLvifcLE,  Mass. — JSagle  Mill,  woolen.  S.  B.  Hall  <fe  Scott.  Has  2 
sets.  Make  satiDets.  Warps  purchased.  David  Lamson  and  Hiram  Whit* 
ing,  overseers. 

MiUviUe  Mg.rCg.  Co.  Edward  S.  Hall,  agent ;  Phillip  Welden,  James 
Pitts,  Benj.  Balmforth,  and  others,  foremen.  Mill  has  14  sets  machinery. 
Make  superior  fancy  cassimeres. 

BJLK   factories/ 

Maksfikld  CBirrER,  Ct. — Silk  Factory  of  James  Leigh.  Abiel  S.  Holt, 
foreman.    Turn  out  150  lbs.  weekly,  for  sewing,  fringes,  etc. 

Silk  Factory  of  M.  &  G.  C.  Rixford.  W.  McFarland,  foreman.  Turn  out 
150  lbs.  weekly.    Make  superior  article  of  twist,  for  sewing  machines. 

Silk  Factory  of  O.  S.  Chaffee.  Turn  out  800  lbs.  weekly  of  sewing  silk 
and  machine  twist,  of  all  colors. 

Silk  Mill  of  Oflow  Atwood.  Turn  out  100  lbs.  daily.  Orlow  Atwood, 
foreman. 

GuRLBTViLtB,  Ct.— Silk  Mill  of  George  R.  Hanks.     P.  G,   Hanks, 

supenotendent.    Turn  out  200  lbs.  weekly.    Make  superior  sewing  silk  of 

all  colors.  Make  i^dlers^  silks,  and  silks  for  embroidery  and  sewing  machines. 

WiLUMANTio,  Ct. — Silk  Mill  of  Joseph  Conant.    Wm.  Wlliams  and 

D.  1*.  Conant,  foremen.    Turn  out  150  lbs.  weekly. 

SotriH  Coventry,  Ct.— Silk  Mill  of  E.  Hovey  &  Son.  D.  Philo  Conant, 
foreman.    Turn  out  200  lbs.  weekly,  sewing,  sadlers'  and  embroidery  silk. 


PROGRESS  OF  MECHANICAL  INDUSTRY. 

The  Bostonians  are  taking  one  step  in  advance  of  us  all,  in  one  direction, 
not  perhaps  in  the  nature  of  the  service  sp  much  as  in  the  attendant  circum- 
stances, and  the  excellence  of  its  arrangements.  A  "  magnificent  building*' 
has  been  erected,  near  the  Eevere  House,  at  the  comer  q|  Green  and  Pitts 
streets,  called  the  Gore'Bloc^,  with  a  front  of  80  feet  and  six  stories  in  height. 
Its  deptb  is  120  feet,  and  on  Pitts  street  rises  seven  stories  high,  besides  the 
basement  or  cellar.  The  building  covers  on  the  whole  Y^SOO  feet  of  ground  ; 
and  each  story  consists  of  a  large  liall,  adapted  either  for  work-shops  or  show- 
rooms, to  both  of  which  uses,  we  believe  tney  are  to  be  applied.  The  build- 
ing IS  the  property  of  Mr.  Nathaniel  Whiting,  of  Watertown ;  and  the  whole 
has  been  leased  by  Messrs.  Edwards,  Fernald  k  Kershaw,  of  this  city,  and  will 
be  known  in  future  as  "The  Union  S^e  and  Lock  Factory."  The  two  firms 
to  Messrs.  Edwards,  Fernald  <fe  Co.,  of  Congress  street,  and  Messrs.  Kershaw 
A  Co.,  of  Charlestown  street,  have  amalgamated ;  and  the  joint  ooncern  will 
be  conducted  on  the  most  extensive  scale.  Mr.  Edwards,  the  senior  partner, 
has  been  connected  with  the  business  ever  since  its  commencement  in  1838. 
The  ailes  of  the  building  (or  Us,  as  we  Yankees  term  it)  will  form  their 
workshop.  They  will  occupy  the  whole  of  the  lower  story,  and  will  have  un- 
der them  a  variety  of  tenants  engaged  in  different  mechanical  pursuits,  to 
whom  they  will  furnish  motive  power  by  a  40  horse  power  steam  engine  lo- 
cated in  the  basement.  Two  upper  stories  have  been  taken  by  Messrs.  Bum- 
stead  <&  Co.,  of  Washington  street,  for'the  manufactory  of  post-paper ;  and 
the  fourth  story  by  Messrs.  Dicderman,  for  the  manufacture  of  hat  and  other 
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deecription  of  bandboxes.  But  in  the  meantirae  the  vast  space  and  rare  ac- 
commodations of  the  building  will  be  availed  of  by  the  New-England  Inven- 
tors' and  Mechanics  Mutual  Association,  for  a  great  industrial  or  polytechnic 
exhibition,  to  commence  on  the  2 2d  inst.,  and  continue  open  for  a  fortnight 
The  exhibitions  will  consist  of  a  display  of  various  mechanical  inventions  in 
the  market,  as  seen  with  the  machinery  in  operation ;  and  we  understand  that 
it  is  not  at  all  unlikely  that  an  exhibition  of  the  sort,  at  once  so  useful,  sug- 
gestive, and  interesting,  may  assume  a  permament  character  and  find  fixe<i 
accommodation  in  the  building. 


ON  THE  FORMATION   AND    ANATOMY  OF  HORSES. 

[Ws  have  extracted  the  following  article  from  an  English  paper,  because 
we  think  it  niuch  to  be  desired  that  more  attention  should  be  drawn  to 
anatomical  structure  of  horses.  The  importance  of  this,  ip  relation  to  animal 
power  and  utility,  cannot  be  over  estimated.  The  article  below  presupposes, 
perhaps,  too  much  knowledge  of  anatomy  and  physiology  for  many  ordi- 
nary readers  ;  but  the  remarks  are  worthy  of  careful  investigatioD.  They 
are  practical  as  well  as  scientific.  In  this  country  we  are  deplorably  de- 
ficient in  the  knowledge  of  proper  means  for  the  improvement,  treatment, 
and  care  of  our  horses,  and  donaestic  animals  generally.  In  New-York— in 
Broadway  alone — is  daily  seen  an  amount  of  wasted  animal  powers,  and  of 
thoughtless  but  excessive  cruelty,  to  that  noblest  and  most  useful  of  creaturea, 
the  horse,  which  loudly  cries  for  both  thought  and  remedy.  Crippling, 
fallen,  and  even  dying  horses,  are  ordinary  spectacles  on  that  leading 
thoroughfare.  We  are  fully  satisfied  that  most  disorders  of  the  feet  are 
caused  by  unskilled  shoeing  and  from  badly-formed  sho^.  There  are,  and 
there  should  be  found,  the  means  of  amendment  for  all  this.  Schools  for 
training  the  shoeing-smith,  in  a  competent  knowledge  of  an  operation  which 
ought  to  be  altogether  separated  from  common  blacksmithing,  are  much 
wanted.  The  means  of  scientific  training  in  the  veterinary  art  generally, 
are  urgently  demanded.  We  are  utterly  behind  the  times  in  relation  to  ob- 
jects and  subjects  of  so  great  import  as  those  of  veterinary  science.  To  all 
communitaes,  and  in  a  greater  degree  to  such  as  are  largely  agricultural  or 
pastural,  it  is  a  science  of  the  highest  domestic  and  national  importance. 
Boston,  we  perceive,  has  the  great  honor  of  having  moved  in  this  matter,  by 
the  organization  there  of  a  veterinary  college.  Surely  New-York  presents  a 
yet  ampler  field,  and  no  less  calls  for  a  similar  institution. — Ed.] 

Length  of  Chest. — ^Eighteen  dorsal  vertebrse  and  their  intervening  liga- . 
mentous  pads  stretch  along  the  roof  of  the  chest  in  a  continuous  nearly 
straight  line,  and  determine  its  length,  which  is  proportionately  greater  in 
horses  than  in  most  other  animals.  The  floor  is  remarkably  short,  as  will 
be  seen  by  the  bony  part  of  the  sternum  which  forms  its  limit  The  dia- 
phragm is  inserted  into  the  posterior  end  of  the  sternum  below,  and,  follow- 
ing the  lower  end  of  the  false  ribs,  it  inclines  backward  to  reach  the  last 
dorsal  vertebrae  above.  This  shortness  of  chest  below,  and  in  that  part  too 
where  it  is  narrowest  from  side  to  side,  reduces  the  volume  of  the  lungs  in 
this  region.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  inclination  of  the  diaphragm  back- 
wards, and  a  great  extent  of  dorsal  region,  add  strength  to  the  lungs  where 
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they  are  already  widest,  in  coDsequence  of  the  arching  ribs.  The  horse^fi 
chesty  indeed,  ie  remarkable  for  capacity  above.  Now,  it  must  be  observed, 
that  there  is  wonderful  8ignifican9e  in  this.  The  chest  is  longest  where  the 
ribs  have  greatest  range  of  motion,  and  where  such  motion  will  not  interfere 
with  progression.  In  other  words,  the  chest  is  most  conspicuous  (it  is 
longest  and  widest)  in  those  dimensions  where  the  moveable  framework 
composing  its  walls  can  most  efficiently  increase  and  diminish  its  size  during 
active  breathing.  Again  the  chest  is  smallest  (it  is  narrowest  and  shortest 
where  its  outer  framework  becomes  connected  with  the  forelegs,  and  pos- 
sesses leaft  mobility.  There  is  still  another  view  of  this  interesting  matter ; 
the  chest  is  increased  in  length  above,  at  the  expense  of  the  abdomen^  in 
order  to  avoid  so  much  the  more  space  for  those  regions  of  lung  which  are 
most  active  in  respiration ;  but  •  the  abdomen  is  increased  below  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  chest,  because  this  region  contains  lung  of  least  respiratory 
capacity.  It  is  also  worthy  of  remark,  that  in  horses  formed  especially  for 
speed*,  the  chest  is  proportionally  more  extended  along  its  roof^  and  the  dia- 
gram is  more  oblique,  than  in  horses  with  heavy  carcasses,  and  adapted  for 
slow  draught  only.  This  line  of  back-bones,  however,  forming  as  it  does  a 
sort  of  joined  beam  or  suspension  bridge,  becomes  weakened  if  it  be  too  long 
firom  end  to  end.  Hence,  where  vast  solidity,  or  great  weight-bearing  pow- 
ers are  needed,  as  in  the  cart-horse,  a  short  back  and  round  deep  carcase  are 
desirable.  On  the  other  hand,  where  great  flexibility  is  required,  in  order 
that  the  race-horse,  for  instance,  may  bring  his  hind-legs  far  forward  to 
secure  great  length  of  stride  and  propulsive  power,  the  back  must  be  longer. 
In  most  animals  specially  adapted  for  mere  speed,  the  back  is  moderately 
long,  and  the  legs  (especially  the  hind-legs)  also ;  these  conformations  are 
well  shown  in  the  hare  and  greyhound.  In  leaping  animals,  again,  the  back 
ia  somewhat  shorter ;  so  in  a  hunter  intended  to  carry  a  heavy  man,  the 
back  should  be  shorter  than  in  a  race-horse,  in  order  to  secure  the  needful 
strength.  A  harness  horse  may  have  a  longer  back  than  a  hunter,  because, 
if  combined  with  good  well-placed  limbs,  and  a  deep  chest,  it  gives  him  free- 
dom and  leno  th  of  step. 

Of. THE  Withers. — ^The  upper  external  undulating  "  line  of  the  back"  is 
formed  by  the  ends  of  certain  appendages  (dorsal  spines)  attached  to  the 
badc-bones.  The  first  twelvi  or  thirteen  of  these  incline  slightly  backward ; 
the  remaining  six  stand 'neariy  unright.  Their  length  gradually  increases 
from  the  firdt  to  the  fifth ;  and  the  third  to  the  sixth,  incTusive,  are  so  decid- 
edly longer  than  the  others,  that  they  form  a  very  prominent  eminence,  which 
rises  between  and  above  the  shoulder-blades.  This  elevation  is  called  ^*  the 
withers."  The  summits  of  the  bones  of  the  withers  give  extensive  attach- 
ment to  a  powerful  elastic  double  ligament,  which  suspends  the  head  and 
neck.  Each  side  of  the  wjthers  affords  insertion  to  muscles  employed  in 
raisiog  the  fore  parts  of  the  body  upon  the  hind,  or  thd  hind  upon  the  fore ; 
they  are  specially  concerned,  too,  in  giving  origin  to  muscles  which  raise  and 
lam  the  head  and  neck.  When  the  withers  are  low,  they  consequently 
afford  so  much  the  less  space  for  these  important  fleshy  masses.  In  the 
horse,  the  withers  rise  more  abruptly  above  the  general  plane  of  the  back 
than  in  most  other  animals,  and  well-raised  withers  with  a  properly  carried  head 
and  neck  often  go  together.  Well-raised  withers,  then,  constitute  a  "good  point ;'' 
this  point,  however,  may  be  more  essential  in  some  horses  than  in  others.  It 
is  quite  possible,  for  instance,  that  a  racer  with  low  withers  may  possess 
great  speed,  and  neither  hares  nor  greyhounds  possess  high  withers.  The 
famous  Eclipse  is  stiid  to  have  been  lower  in  this  part  than  at  the  rump.     A 
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racer  at  full  speed  holds  Hs  head  extended  and  low  ;  he  does  not  require  to 
raise  the  fore  part  of  his  body  greatly  from  the  ground :  but  it  ia  requisite 
that  he  should  coyer,  or  be  propelled  over,  a  great  space  at  every  stride. 
This  propelling  power  resides  most  in  the  hind  parts,  so  that  if  muscular  de-  . 
velopment  be  good  in  the  kins,  quarters,  and  thighs,  mere  lowness  of  witherB 
13  no  great  disadvantage  in  race-horses.  In  a  hunter,  again,  the  head  ought 
to  be  carried  higher,  bo  that  the  forelegs  may  be  freely  raised,  and  in  oider 
that  he  may  see  or  ^  measure  his  leap,^'  as  he  phrase  runs.  A  horse  carry- . 
ing  his  head  low,  and  having  low  withers,  must  step  low,  because  the  miu- 
cles  raisuog  and  advancing  the  fore-leg  act  at  a  disadvantage.  One  great 
point  in  securing  a  good  upward  leap  over  a  fence,  consists  in  raising  or 
holding  the  head  and  neck  well  up;  this  is  accomplished  by  muscles  acting 
^firom  the  dorsal  spines  upon  the  neck  and  head ;  coinddent  with  this  action, 
the  fore-legs  are  raised  bv  muscles  acting  upon  them  from  above,  and  the 
fore  part  of  the  body  is  elevated  about  the  same  time  by  muscles  operating 
on  the  withers  from  behind.  The  withers,  then,  are  levers  as  well  as  points  of 
purchase,  and  in  proportion  to  their  length,  such  is  the  power  of  mosdo 
acting  from  and  upon  them.  Again,  when  the  withers  are  well  raise4  ^^ 
prolonged  backward,  the  neck  usually  rises  well  from  the  chest,  increased 
depth  and  obliquity  are  given  to  the  shoulder,  the  fore-legs  stand  well  for- 
ward in  advance  of  the  center  of  gravity,  and  greater  security  of  action  is 
thereby  conferred.  If  a  deep  chest  is  added  to  this  confirmation,  the  saddle 
will  lie  in  the  right  place,  and  remain  there  almost  without  girths ;  but  no 

firthinff  in  the  world  will  secure  a  saddle  where  the  withers  are  low,  and  the 
reast  ahallow  before. 

Position  of  the  Fork-legs. — In  horses  used  for  the  saddle,  and  possess- 
ing a  desirable  conformation  of  this  point,  a  perpendicular  line  descending 
from  the  highest  point  of  the  withers  to  the  ground,  will  fall  several  inches 
behind  the  elbow  point,  thus  showing  that  the  fore- legs  are  well  advanced. 
In  horses  used  for  draught,  this  line  will  often  fall  along  the  outside  center 
of  the  limb,  or  even  still  further  forward ;  this  indicates  an  upright  shoulder, 
which  in  heavy  horses  may  coexist  with  high  withers.  Such  a  formation 
ia  advantageous  where  great  weight  inquires  to  be  thrown  into  the  collar ;  it 
shows  that  the  fore-legs  are  placed  backwards  and  near  the  center  of  gravity. 
Where  the  fore-legs  stands  too  far  under  the  body,  we  can  often  seethe  point 
of  the  breast-bone  projecting  forward,  or  advancing  before  the  retreating 
shoulder.  Although,  however,  such  formation  may  be  advantageous  for 
heavy  draught-horses,  and  may  be  tolerated,  or  even  preferred,  in  coach  and 
omnibus  horses,  where  powers  of  draught  are  almost  as  important  as  powers 
of  speed,  yet  a  light  harness  horse,  carriage  horse,  and  hunter,  should  have 
retreating;  high  withers ;  the  line  of  which  we*have  spoken  should  fall  far 
behind  the  foreleg,  the  point  of  the  breast  should  be  concealed  by  advanced 
shoulder  points,  in  order  to  insure  the  speed,  freedom,  elevation  of  action,  and 
forward-reaching  movement  of  limb,  which  are  so  essential  to  the  practical 
value  of  these  horses. 

Of  the  Back. — Behind  the  withers,  the  back  is  mostly  slightly  depressed 
so  that  the  middle  of  this  region  may  sometimes  be  an  inch  or  two  lower, 
than  the  rump.  In  a  well-formed  back,  however,  the  line  from  the  posterior 
base  of  the  withers  to  the  rump  should  be  almost  straight.  A  slight  depres- 
sion involves  no  perceptible  weakness,  and  affords  a  convenient  place  for  the 
saddle  to  rest  upon.    A  great  or  palpable  hollow,  however,  constituting  what 
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is  called  a  "saddle  back,"  shows  that  the  vertebral  bodies  are  bent  greatly 
downward,  and  form  a  weaker  line  than  a  tight  well-traced  chain  or  suspen- 
sion bridge.  Accompanying  this  form,  too,  we  usually  find  a  deficiency  of 
muscle  on  the  back  and  loins,  and  the  sides,  although  possibly  round,  are 
bat  shallow.  In  some  horses,  again,  the  dorsal  vertebrsB  form  a  line  which  • 
is  concave  below  and  convex  above,  so  that  their  spines  project  too  far  up- 
ward, and  render  the  back  round  or  "reached,"  like  that  of  a  fish.  Such 
backs  are  lofUn  very  strong,  because  of  being  arched ;  still  they  are  highly 
unpleasant  to  ride  upon,  and  are  most  unsightly  under  harness.  In  heavy 
draught-horses,  and  in  large  carriage  horses,  the  line  from  behind  the  withers 
to  the  rump  can  be  hardly  too  straight,  for  such  a  back  is  strongest  in  bone 
and  fiesh ;  if  the  ribs  joining  such  a  back  are  long  and  well-arched,  we 
usually  have  muscular  loins,  and  a  chest  conveying  the  very  expression  of 
great  strength  and  endurance  combined.  In  saddle  horses  (hunters,  perhaps, 
especially)  a  slight  hallow  behind  well-raised  withers  is  often  preferred  by 
some,  for  it  gives  the  rider  an  easier  and  more  secure  seat,  and  does  not 
aensibly  impair  the  strength  of  this  region,  if  the  ribs  are  well  arched.  A 
hollow-backed',  fls^-sided  horse  is  almost  useless ;  he  seldom  looks  well,  rarely 
goes  well  behind,  and  is  totally  unadaptdd  for  holing  against  a  heavy  load 
when  going  down  hill. 

Variety  of  Cabbiagb. — In  horses  which  are  used  as  hunters,  hacks,  or 
for  light  harness  purposes  generally,  it  is  obviously  important  that  the  head 
and  neek  should  be  light,  and  carried  well  elevated  from  deep  slanting  shoul- 
ders and  well-raised  withers;  by  means  of  this  formation,  and  this  only,  the 
ceaterofgrayity  is  thrown  sufficiently  behind  the  foie-legs  to  render  their 
step  light  and  secure.    On  the  other  hand,  in  cart,  dray,  or  even  in  heavy 
race  and  omnibus  horses,  the  shoulder  should  be  more  upright,  but  still  veiy 
deep.     This  formation  throws  the  fore-legs  further  backward,  oc  under  the 
body,  and  of  course  more  directly  below  the  center  of  gravity.    In  the  act  of 
draught,  such  horses  instinctively  depress,  and  continually  oscillate  the  head 
and  neck ;  by  means  of  these  adaptations,  the  line  of  gravity  is  brought  in 
front  of  each  fore-foot  alternately  placed  upon  the  ground,  and  an  available 
weight  is  thrown  into  the  collar.    How  traly  absurd,  then,  is  the  hkbit  of 
^mning  up  a  draught-horse's  head,  and  yet  compelling  him  to  draw  a  heavy 
waght.    This  practice  .of  tightly  reining  heavy  horses  may  gratify  the  mor- 
hid  taste  of  those  who  ever  seek  to  destroy  such  useful  provisions  of  nature 
as  they  cannot  learn  to  value.    The  custom,  however,  is  too  expensive  and 
too  barbarous  to  gain  sanction  in  this  part  of  the  kingdom,  because  you  know 
that  heavy  draught  work  requires  not  only  a  certain  massiveness  of  trunk  . 
and  limb,  but  is  rendered  easier  of  performance  when  trunk  and  limbs  can 
act  ia  concert  with  the  unrestrained  movements  of  a  somewhat  depressed 
head  and  neck.    We  see,  then,  that  a  light,  well-raised  head,  an  elevated, 
neatly  turned  neck,  and  deep  slanting  shoulder,  are  points  of  beauty  as  well 
as  utility  in  horses  required  for  leaping  and  rapid  action ;  but  a  heavier  (yet 
not  a  coarse, clumsy)  head  moreliumbiy  carried,  and  i,  stronger  neck  rising 
from  a  very  deep  but  far  more  upright  shoulder,  have  also  their  utility  in 
horses  required  for  heavy  slow  draught  alone. — English  Paper, 


"Plough  deep  while  sluggards  sleep,  and  you  shall  have  corn  to  sell  and 
to  keep." 
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^  This  exhibition  is  far  superior  to  anj  previous  one  that  we  have  seen,  k 
the  number  of  articles  on  exhibition,  and  the  variety,  and  in  the  extent  of  the 
department  of  machinery  it  i^  much  superior  to  those  of  former  years.  The 
statuary  exhibited  at  the  World's  Fair,  much  of  which  still  is  there,  and  pic- 
tures, of  which  quite  a  number  still  remain  in  the  gallery,  add  very  esseDtially 
to  its  interest  The  central  fountain  is  now  arranged  in  much  belter  taste 
than  at  any  previous  time.  A  large  part  of  the  building  is  occupied  with 
articles  on  exhibition. 

We  cannot  give  anything  like  a  general  view  of  this  shoWt  ^^^  amoog 
the  many  things  of  interest  will  specify  the  following : 

storm's  cloud  xngine. 

This  engine  deserves  the  attention  of  engineers.  A  new  principle  haa 
been  introduced  into  it,  which  is  the  combination  of  cold  atmospheric  air 
with  the  steam  in  the  steam  chest.  The  result  of  this  is  a  cloud  or  vapor, 
and  hence  its  name.  The  effect  of  this  combination  is  regarded  in  different 
ways  by  practical  engineers,  but  the  calculations  of  all  seem  to  be  a  Jitlle 
confused,  and  their  prophecied  results  to  be  contradicted  by  &cts.  It  has 
been  tested  by  several  engineers,  and  among  others  by  Mr.  Allen  of  the 
Novelty  Works.  In  one  of  his  experiments,  steam  alone  gave  l70»revoltt- 
tions  to  a  pound  of  coal,  and  with  the  cloud  combination  it  exceeded  250 
revolutions.  All  experiments  prove  that  there  is  value  in  the  combination,  or, 
in  the  words  of  Mi.  Allen,  "  The  increase  of  pressure  is  proved  beyond  a 
doubt,  and  even  is  orer  50  per  cent''  Hereafter  we  may  give  a  detailed 
account  of  this  engine,  with  more  specific  statements  of  the  advantage  de- 
rived from  the  use  of  cold  air  in  combination  with  the  steam. 

SUCTION  AND  FORCE  PUMP. 

Messrs.  L.  P.  and  N.  F.  Dodge  have  on  exhibition  a  capital  pump,  of  which 
they  are  the  proprietors.  The  piston  and  valves  are  metallic,  require  no  pack- 
ing, and  have  coifaparatively  little  friction.  The  pump  is  horizontal.  The 
water  enters  the  cylinder,  upon  its  lower  side,  at  each  end  alternately,  passes 
through  the  piston-heads,  and  is  discharged  through  the  round  air-vessel  in 
the  center  of  the  pump.  These  pistons  are  each  furnished  with  a  metallic 
valve,  connected  in  such  a  manner  that  both  must  operate  simultaneously,  one 
valve  opening  at  the  precise  moment  the  other  closes,  so  that  any  delay  on 
the  part  of  one  is  immediately  overcome  by  the  other ;  consequently  these 
pumps  may  be  run  at  higher  speed  than  pumps  generally,  as  the  back  action 
of  the  water,  (water-ramming,)  does  not  prevent  the  parts  from  performing 
their  duty  at  the  proper  moment  The  pump  may  have  a  perpendicalar 
position  by  modifying  the  lever  power.  It  works  with  remarkable  facility. 
We  may  illustrate  this  pump  hereafter  with  a  diagram.  It  is  also  adapted 
to  the  form  of  k  fire  engine.  Four  men  can  throw  a  five-eight  jet  a  hundred 
feet  high. 

fisher's  steam  carriage. 

The  merits  of  this  carriage  have  been  frequently  discussed  in  our  pages, 
and  we  propose  to  say  still  more  of  it.  Visitors  to  the  Palace  will  do  well  to 
examine  it.     Capitalists  may  find  it  a  good  investment ;  mechanics  will  find 
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it  a  capital  invention,  and  all  lovers  of  the  useful  will  be  well  paid  fof  giving 
it  a  thorough  examination.  We  have  an  article  prepared  in  relation  to  it 
which  will  appear  ip  this  or  our  next  issue. 


FIQ.  1. 


PLTMTON  S    BBCRETARY    BEDSTEAD. 

This  curious  and  most  ingenious  piece  of  furniture,  now  at  the  Fair  of  the 
American  Institare,  to  begin  with,  we  commend  lo  every  real  old  bachelor, 
oi  every  age  and  condition,  and  secondly,  to  all  who  would  make  one  room 
practically  count  as  two ;  itnd  thirdly,  to  all  who  would  make  their  bed- 
rooms look  as  if  it  were  a  mere  library  or  common  sitting-room ;  and  foutthly, 
to  all  who  are  liable  to  occasio&s  in  which  the  whole  house,  except  the  kitchen, 
which  should  always  )>e  kept  sacred  to  its  own  uses,  must  be  turned  into  a 
bedroom.     To  this  preamble  we  annex  the  following  description : 

Fig.  1  represents  the  mechanism  m  the  form  of  a 
handsome  secretary.  It  is,  in  fact,  furnished  with  a 
convenient  leaf  for  writing,*  and  a  drawer  with  the 
necessary  implements  for  such  use. 

When  it  is  to  be  changed  into  a  bed,  it  is  turned 
down  with  perfect  ease,  upon  a  swivel,  the  necessary 
supports  (legs)  making  their  appearance  in  due  season. 
The  sides  of  the  secretary  form  the  side  of  the  bed- 
stead. 

The  front  of  the  secretary  must,  however,  be  first 
removed,  and  when  opened,  discloses  a  well- contrived 
toilet-table  and  wash-stand,  with  its  furniture  in  its 
own  place.  When  the  main  part  is  turned  down  horizontally,  the  back  be- 
comes the  upper  part,  the  bed  and  bedding  are  exposed  to  view,  and  are 
ready  to  be  put  in  order  by.  the  chambermaid.  These  appurtenances  were 
'  confined  in  theur  places  in  part  by  the  head  and  foot  board  and  by  a  cord, 
and  in  part  by  an  iron  rod,  which  is  surmounted  with  an  ornamented  ring 
or  circle,  which  is  intended  as  a  support  to  a  very  handsome  mosquito  net. 
The  rod  is  readily  set  into  its  socket.  The  drapery  is  then  easily  arranged. 
This  may  be  a  mere  mosquito  net,  or  it  may  be  the  most  elegant  lace  curtain, 
presenting  the  precise  appearance  of  such  furniture  as  shown  when  it  is  sus- 
pended from  a  central  poipi  over  the  bed. 

Fig.  2  represents  the  toi- 
let-table and  bedstead  as 
formed  by  the  arran^i^ement 
already  described.  The  toi- 
let-table stands  upon  cas- 
tors, independent  of  the 
other  parts  of  the  mechan- 
ism, and  is  complete  in  itself. 
The  bedstead  represents 
a  perfect  panelled,  French 
bedstead.  The  bed  is  a  well- 
made  spiral  spring  bed- 
bottom,  covered  with  a  hair 
"^'  ^  mattress  or  any  other  kind 

of  bed  that  may  be  desired. 
The  reverse  process,  by  which  it  is  transformed  into  a  secretary,  is  as 
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readily  performed  as  the  other,  and  neither  ynW  oocnpy  more  than  a  single 
minute. 

A  patent  has  been  obtained  for  this  invention  in  England  and  in  Franoe, 
as  well  as  in  this  country,  and  it  cannot  fail  to  be  a  very  lucrative  estate. 
The  prices  vary  from  $50  to  $200.  Those  of  $100  are  very  handsome.  The 
cheaper  ones  are  of  a  plainer  style.  We  shall  be  very  happy  to  i^ive  of 
ders  for  these,  and  do  not  hesitate  to  recommend  them. 

The  sales-room  is  at  62.  White  street. 

17ICH0L8*S  PATCNT  IMPROTED   C0MBI9ATI0N  VOUNTjUN. 


DESCRIPTION  OF  HTBTRUMEKT. 

A  vdve  rod,  for  letting  down 
soda ;  Bisoda  chamber,  for  hold- 
ing soda ;  C  valv^  coupling,  pre- 
vents the  water  from  flowing  into 
acid  cylinder;  D  acid  cylinder, 
for  holding  the  acid ;  £  purifier, 
cools  and  washes  the  gas ;  Fplu£, 
for  filling  purifier  wiUi  water ;  ^ 
stop  cocks,  for  controJJiDg  the 
flow  of  gas ;  H  agitator,  for  mix- 
ing the  gas  and  water;  I  water 
chamber,  holds  the  water  to  be 
charged ;  J  plug,  for  cleaning  acid 
cylinder ;  K  stuffing  box,  makes 
the  agitator  rod  tight ;  K  ditto, 
makes  the  valve  rod  tight 

This  is  a  new  form  of  soda- 
water  apparatus,  dififering  from  all 
others  in  very  important  particu-  ' 
lars,  and  designed  for  the  benefit 
of  every  dealer  in  true  mineral 
water.  It  produces,  in  less  than 
80  minutes,  without  the  use  of 
wheels,  force  pumps,  or  anj  com- 
plicatid  or  expensive  machineiy, 
soda-water,' or  water  charged  with 
pure  carbonic  acid  gas,  (made  en- 
tirely from  bi  carbonate  of  soda,) 
at  a  pressure  of  200  lb.  and  up- 
wards to  the  square  inch;  and 
this  is  done  easily  without  any  fear  of  explosion,  an  accurate  guage  and  safety 
valve  guarding  completely  against  danger. 

The  process  of  charging  is  very  simple ;  the  rod  A  is  pressed  down,  which 
dislodges  a  portion  of  the  soda  in  chamber  B ;  upon  the  add  in  cylinder  D  a 
quantity  of  gas  is  instantly  evolved  which  is  forced  by  its  own  pressure 
through  the  purifier  E,  thence  into  the  water  chamber  I.  This  process  is  re- 
peated till  the  guage  indicates  the  pressure  required.  To  impregnate  4e 
water  thoroughly  with  the  gas,  the  agitator  H  is  admirably  adapted,  operat- 
ing like  an  old-fashioned  churn ;  it  easily  and  effectually  secures  this  great 
desideratum.  The  soda  chamber  B,  the  cylinder  D,  and  the  purifier  E,  con- 
stitute tjie  generator.     After  the  fountain  is  charged  this  generator  can  be 
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detached  and  removed  from  the  fonntaio.  By  removing  the  plug  J  the  cyl- 
inder is  quickly  cleaned. 

The  inside  of  these  fountains  are  lined  Tnth  tin,  and  all  the  pipes  are  also 
of  block  tiif.  With  fair  usage,  these  instruments  must  continue  perfect  for 
many  yeats.  They  are  made*of  various  sizes,  and  we  underttand  the  priceB 
are  very  reasonable. 

The  instrument  on  exhibition  at  the  Fair  of  the  American  Institute  is  a 
beail^ful  piece  of  mechanism.  F.  B.  Nichols,  11  Fine  street,  is  announced 
as  agent  for  this  city. 

«     POBTABLfe   GAS  OENBRAtORS. 

Of  these  there  are  several  in  the  exhibition.  One  of  these  is  the  **  Uni- 
versal Portable  Gas  Generator,"  R.  Aubin's  patent  Another  is  the  "Mary- 
land Portable  (^  Co.'s  Apparatus."  The  latter  has  been  exhibited  at  many 
fimrs  in  different  parts  of  the  country.  A  third  is  the  famous  "  Benzole 
€radight."  Whose  patent  diis  is  we  do  not  now  recollect,*but  believe  that 
it  is  not  the  machinery  of  the  American  G^s  Co.  of  which  we  have  written  8o 
often. 

BHBLLt's   nCPBOVBD   CABRIAQX  WHXBI«, 

•Is  foraied  with  two  felloes,  one  about  half  way  from  the  hub  to  the  second. 
The  benefit  of  this  is  by  diminishing  the  number  of  spokes  within  the  inner 
felloe,  to  secure  a  stronger  hub.  Only  half  the  spokes  are  continued  beyond 
the  inner  rim.    The  cost  is  said  not  to  exceed  that  of  the  common  wheel. 

ROCK   DRILL. 

There  is  a  model  of  a  very  good  drill,  worked  by  crank  power  by  one  or 
two  men,  by  which  rocks  may  be  drilled  at  the  rate  of  three  or  four  inches 
per  minute.  It  drills  in  different  directions,  and  is  readily  converted  into  a 
kind  of  hand-cart.     It  is  a  very  ingenious  mechanism. 

HAND   FRIKTINQ    PRRSS. 

One  of  the  smallest  machines  on  exhibition,  prints  cards,  etc.,  quite  ex- 
peditiously, while  the  apparatus  costs  only  from  five  to  eight  dollars.  The 
I*  form"  is  cast  upon  a  lever,  near  the  end  of  which  is  a  hinge  joint,  and,  after 
inking,  the  process  consists  in  forcibly  pressing  down  this  lever  upon  a  smaH 
bed  beneath. 

SEWING  MACHINES 

Of  all  forms  are  found  ip  this  exhibition.  The  latest  we  have  noticed  is 
a  musical  one,  in  which  the  operator  plays  a  melodeon,  and,  presto,  her  sew- 
ing is  all  done  at  the  close  of  the  perfoimanoe.  This  is  one  of  young 
America's  newest  contrivances. 

But  this  precocious  youne  man  has  outdone  himself  in  another  ingenious 
and  useful  piece  of  mechanism.    It  is  called 

Wright's  patent'  sectional  spring  bed  bottom. 
This  is  a  simple  and  convenient  form  of  using  the  spiral  spring,  which  is 
applied  to  beds  and  seats  in  various  ways,  and  all  with  good  results.  Each 
style  has  its  own  peculiar  characteristic,  and  some  find  ready  sales  at  com- 
paratively high  prices.  This  form  is  cheap,  costing  only  from  five  to  ten 
dollars,  and  is  used  in  connection  with  a  mattress  placed  upon  it,  as  are  nearly 
all  the  other  kinds  of  spring-beds.  It  does  not  easily  get  out  of  repair,  and 
if  any  spring  becomes  defective  in  its  action  it  can  l>e  repaired  at  once, 
without  any  difficulty. 

carpenter's  patent  convertible  union  chair. 
In  its  first  form  it  is  a  small  cradle  on  which  a  very  young  infant  may 
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rest  on  a  pillow  quietlj  and  be  rocked  to  sleep.  In  a  second  it  is  transformed 
into  a  yery  small  chair,  with  bars  across  the  child's  lap,  in  which  it  can  be, 
placed  wiUiout  danger  of  falling  out.  A  third  transformation,  we  believe 
is  a  larger  form  of  rocking-chair,  and  a  fourth  is  a  '*  high  chair,"  in  whidi 
the  child  maj  sit  at  a  table.  Segars,  etc,  must  be  famished  by  iti 
attendants. 

ENAMELBD   FURNITURE. 

Our  cabinet  makers  haye  acquired  the  art,  within  a  few  years,  of  i^^o- 
facturing  enameled  furniture  of  elegant  proportions  and  with  a  most  beautifol 
surface.  Mr.  S.  H.  Warwick  and  Messrs.  Briggs  &  Yickar,  both  of  this  city, 
exhibit  in  the  Palace  some  very  fine  specimens  of  this  sort. 

kino's   railway  WASHINQ   ICACHINE. 

This  important  family  drudge  is  not  so  recent  as  some  other  inventions  we 
have  described ;  but  it  seems,  like  old  wine,  to  be  improved  by  age.  We 
commend  the  attention  of  all  housewives  to  this  labor-savbg  machine,  which 
seems  far  more  careful  of  the  delicate  fabrics  committed  to  it  than  is  ofien 
witnessed  in  those  other  machines  from  the  Emerald  Isle. 

Now  that  we  are  upon  these  domestic  affairs,  we  will  refer  to  another  stall 
in  the  gallery  of  the  Palace,  where  Messrs.  Cram  &;  Son,  of  Boston,  ezhi^t 
some  very  compact  and  comprehensive  forms  of  *'  horses,^'  or 

OLOTHES  BRTERS,    FOLDINQ   CHAIRS,  ETC. 

The  latter  may  be  carried  out  upon  the  common  when  one  goes  to  see  fire- 
works and  "such  like."  They  have  also  quite  a  variety  of  fumituTe  of  great 
convenience  and  utility. 


PATENT    REVOLVINa-HAMMER    PISTOL. 

This  pistol,  manufactured  by  the  Robbing  and  Lawrence  Company,  Windsor, 
Vt.,  is  esteemed  particularly  for  its  very  extraordinary  shooting  qualities,  as  weU 
as  for  its  simplicity  andc  ompactness  of  construction.  The  four-inch  barrel  is 
very  effective  at  the  distance  of  100  yards,  and  in  skillful  hands  is  entirely 
reliable  for  accuracy  at  50  yards  and  over.  The  three-inch  barrel,  though 
not  so  likely  to  be  accurate  at  a  long  distance,  projects  the  ball  with  force 
almost  equal  to  the  larger  barrel,  and  at  ordinary  pistol  distance  is  folly  as 
reliable.  The  barrels  of  both  sizes  are  rifled  with  great  exactness ;  and  the 
ball  is  driven  through  them  precisely  on  the  same  principle,  and  with  the 
same  result  as  with  the  famous  Minie  ball — consequently,  greater  penetration 
of  the  ball,  combined  with  accuracy,  is  attained,  than  with  any  other  pistc^ 
t^arry ing  an  equal  charge.  It  is  strong  and  durable,  ^ith  no  liability  of  failaie 
in  any  of  its  parts,  unless  by  reason  of  defect  in  the  steel  or  iron  which  can- 
not always  be  detected  until  used.  It  has  no  liability  to  accidental  discharge 
by  falling  or  catching  the  hammer.  The  hammer  and'lockwork  being 
entirely  concealed  within  the  handle  of  the  pistol,  it  can  only  be  discharged 
by  cocking  it  properly.  It.  can  be  capped,  loaded,  and  fired,  with  greater 
'  .  rapidity  than  any  other — and  in  fact  can  be  safely  said  to  have  uo  equal  in 
any  of  its  points  of  excellence.  v 

Price  of  both  sizes,  |I2  each,  put  up  in  neat  boxes  with  wrench  and 
moulds. 
^  Orders  from  any  part  of  the  country  filled  by  the  Manufacturers,  at  Windsor, 

Vermont. 
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UNITED    STATES    AGRICULTURAL    SOCIETY. 

THIftD  EXHIBITION. 

Our  readers  are  apprized  of  the  occurrence  of  this  great  exhibition  at  Bos- 
ton, commencing  on  the  23d  Oct.,  and  continuing  for  four  days.  We  can 
only  give  an  introductory  account  of  its  transactions,  which  we  shall  resume 
with  our  next  issue. 

The  grounds  selected  for  the  show  are  on  Harrison  avenue,  and  contain 
about  thirty  acres. 

They  are  entered  through  a  fine  gateway,  of  imposing  appearance,  designed 
by  Mr.  John  K.  Hall,  architect  to  the  society.  Two  towers,  each  forty  feet 
in  height,  support  a  fine  arch,  that  spans  the  entire  width  of  the  street. 
These  towers  contain  the  treasurer's  office,  with  twelve  windows  upon  the 
Avenue  front;,  for  the  sale  of  tickets.  Upon  their  summits  floats  the  Ameri- 
can ensign. 

Entering  tlio  field,  we  are  treated  iX>  the  novel  and  excellent  feature  of  a 
vast  area  graded  to  a  perfict  level.  The  field  exhibits  the  verdure  of  spring, 
being  covered  with  oats  which  were  sown  on  the  land,  serving  not  only  an 
ornamental  purpose,  but  a  very  useful  one,  in  keeping  down  the  dust  that  the 
myriads  of  feet  and  hoofs  would  otherwise  create.  ^ 

Nearly  in  the  center  of  the  field  is  a  fine  track  for  the  trial  of  horses,  de- 
scribing in  its  elliptical  circuit  an  exact  half  mile.  Midway  on  *Hhe  home 
stretch,"  a  pagoda-like  tower,  of  beautiful  proportions,  rises  to  a  height  of 
seventy  feet;  and  above  it  floats  the  American  flag,  thirty  feet  in  length  by 
twenty  feet  in  width.  The  first  story  of  the  tower  is  designed  as  a  gathering 
ground  for  the  officers  of  the  society,  marshals  and  invited  guests  ;  the  second 
story  is  for  the  accommodation  of  the  judges. 

On  the  west  side  of  the  track,  seats  for  six  thousand  spectators  are  erected, 
in  the  most  secure  manner. 

In  the  center  of  the  ellipse  is  the  mammoth  tent,  capable  of  seating  three 
t]M)asand  persons  at  the  grand  agricultural  banquet,  to  be  held  on  the  after- 
noon of  Friday,  26th,  when  several  distinguished  gentlemen  will  address  the 
assembled  guests.  To  the  north  of  this,  a  little  in  advance,  is  the  President's 
tent,  where  the  guests  of  the  society  are  received  and  introduced  to  its  presid- 
ing officer. 

The  Committee  of  Reception  consists  of  Hon.  J.  V.  0.  Smith,  Mayor  of 
Boston;  His  Honor  Lieut.  Gov.  Brown  ;  George  M.  At  water,  Esq.,  of  Spring- 
field ;  -Charles  L.  Flint,  Esq.,  (Secretary  Massachusetts  board  of  Agriculture) ; 
with  others. 

Still  further  north  is  another  beautiful  tent  for  a  Ladies'  Saloon,  where  ices 
and  other  refreshments  may  be  obtained.  Connected  with  this  saloon  is  a 
Withdrawing  Room,  for  more  private  uses. 

A  tent  has  been  specially  set  apart  for  the  reporters,  and  every  facility  will 
be  afforded  them  to  obtain  and  transmit  information. 

The  Society's^  Committee  Rooms  are  established  in  the  handsome  wooden 
building  on  the  northeast  corner.  .  Here  are  arranged  tables  with  stationery 
and  other  eonveniences  for  the  Committee. 

More  than  three  thousand  feet  of  stalls  are  covered  with  a  canvas  roof^ 
with  festooned  curtains  in  front  Additional  accommodations  are  arranged 
for  sheep  and  swine,  at  the  soutli  end ;  and  for  neat  stock  at  the  opposite 
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extremity.  At  tnese  points,  several  ranges  of  tents,  aboat  one  hundred  fee^ 
long  by  twenty  feet  wide,  are  stretched,  affording  adequate  protection  from 
sun  and  cold  to  the  animals,  and  presenting  a  picturesque  appearance  to  the 
observer. 

The  field-management  of  the  Exhibition  is  entrusted  to  Maj.  Gen.  Tjler, 
Chief  Marshal,  witb  twenty  assistants ;  who  appear  in  an  appropriate  and  be- 
coming uniform.  In  addition  there  is  a  strong  force  of  police,  under  the  im- 
mediate direction  of  the  chief  or  assistant  chief. 

Very  numerous  entries  of  stock,  in  the  various  departments,  have  been 
made ;  and  some  of  the  most  noted  horses  in  America,  and  very  many  of  the 
finest  specimens  of  neat  kine  both  home-bred  and  imported  are  on  exhibition. 


HORTICULTURAL. 

To  OBTAIN  Dwarf  Blooming  Plants  op  Nkbium  Splkndsns.— The 
following  mode  of  cultivating  the  Oleander  appeared  in  Harrison's  Florkul- 
turcU  Cabinet  for  1846  : 

^'  In  April  I  looked  over  my  old  plants  and  discovered  those  shoots  which 
bad  a  leading  bud  of  blossom ;  I  then  took  a  small  garden  pot,  knocked  the 
bottom  out,  and  carefully  drew  the  shoot  through  at  about  six  inches  below 
its  crown ;  I  notched  the  stem  like  a  carnatioD,  putting  a  bit  of  soil  to  keep 
the  tongue  open.  I  then  tied  a  piece  of  sheet  lead  under  the  pot,  to  enable 
me  to  M  it  with  fine  rich  soil.  I  pressed  the  soil  tight  and  placed  the  pot 
in  a  hotrhouse  for  a  month ;  the  layers  rooted  speedily,  I  then  cut  it  off  the 
parent,  repotted  into  a  larger  pot,  kept  it  in  the  hot-house  a  fortnight  longer, 
which  was  then  the  first  week  in  June,  &nd.a  most  beautiftil  bloom  succeeded 
upon  all  the  plants  and  they  not  more  than  a  foot  high.  A  firee  supply  of 
water  was  given  whilst  striking  root  a  well  as  subsequently." 


THE    OSAGB    ORANGE    FOE    HEDGES. 

Mr.  H.  p.  Byram,  the  editor  of  the  Louisville  JourrM^  writes  to  that 
paper  from  Dayton,  Ohio  : 

*^  In  the  vicinity  of  this  city  I  saw  some  of  the  most  perfect  specimens  o 
the  Osage  Orange  that  I  have  ever  before  met  with — more  perfect,  indeed 
than  I  supposed  nature  could  produce,  even  with  all  the  aid  that  aii  and 
industry  could  lend  her.  The  plants  seem  to  withstand  ^iie  blighting  effects 
of  this  unusually  dry  season,  better  than  any  other  species  of  vegetation. 
The  leaves  still  present  the  most  rich  glossy  green  that  characterizes  this  plant 
in  our  most  favorable  seasons. 

^  From  a  somewhat  extensive  acquaintance  with  the  character  of  the  Osage 
Orange  plant,  I  have  often  pronounced  it  the  hedge  plant  of  America^  bat 
I  had  no  idea  of  the  degree  of  perfection  to  which  I  find  it  susceptible  of 
being  trained  in  the  hedge.  The  oldest  of  the  hedges  here  now  is  about  four 
years.  It  is  four  feet  high,  and  three  feet  broad  at  the  base,  and  as  dense, 
compact  and  uniform  from  the  ground  to  the  top,  as  if  it  had  been  moulded 
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by  hand  from  some  plastic  material.  My  attendant  remarked  that  it  was  "  so 
dose  at  the  bottom  that  a  snake  could  not  find  its  way  through  it.  There 
were  several  other  specimens  in  the  same  yicinity,  from  one  to  two  years  old, 
all  presenting  the  same  beautiful  appearance. 

^  The  great  and  only  secret  in  producing  this  living  American  prairie  fence 
is,  clean  cttlture  for  four  years,  and  a  relentless  unsparing  shearing,  from  the 
period  of  setting  the  plants  to  the  end  of  four  years,  and  then  to  maintain  it 
in  its  proper  form  by  semi-annual  clippings."    ' 


New  Eosk — ^Isabella  Gbky. — ^The  Yellow  Rose  of  which  blooms  were 
shown  at  a  meeting  of  the  Pennsylvania  Horticultural  Society,  under  this 
name,  is  certainly  the  finest  of  the  roses  of  that  color  which  have  been 
raised  in  this  country.  It  is  a  Noisette  of  fine  shape,  tea-scented,  and  the 
color  is  deeper  than  that  of  Chromatilla,  Solfature  or  Augusta.  Having 
been  presented  by  Mr.  Jas.  Eichie,  of  this  city,  with  several  blooms  of  it,  we 
had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  it  by  daylight,  when  it  appeared  of  course  to 
greater  advantage.  It  is,  we  repeat,  by  far  the  best  yellow  rose  out. — The 
FlorUL  ^ 


NUTMEG    TREE    INT    OALIFORNIA. 

The  Oalavaras  Phrmicle  gives  the  following  description  of  a  Nutmeg  Tree 
recently  discovered  in  that  section  of  the  country,  and  which  is  said  to  be 
reiy  abundant    It  says : 

"  We  were  recently  shown  by  Mr.  John  Hanson,  a  branch  taken  from  a  tree 
of  the  nutmeg  species,  contuning  a  cluster  of  the  fruit  to  the  number  of 
leven.     The  tree  from  which  these  nuts  were  taken,  was  discovered  a  short 
time  since  by  a  man  engaged  in  working  on  the  Mokelumne  Hill  fiumei 
about  fifteen  miles  distant.    There  are  two  trees  standing  near  to  each  other, 
very  nearly  of  the  same  size,  supposed  to  be  about  thirty  feet  in  height,  and 
the  trunks  two  in  diameter.     In  appearance  they  closely  resemble  trees 
foand  in  the  torrid  zones,  shooting  up  in  a  single  stem  a  distance  of  twenty 
feet  before  giving  off  any  branches.    The  leaves  are  of  the  most  beautiful 
deep  green  on  the  upper  side,  lighter  on  the  under,  are  narrow,  about  two 
or  three  inches  in  length,'and  are  arranged  alternately  upon  foot^stalks  from 
a  foot  to  a  foot  and  a  half  in  length.    It  is  a  difficult  matter  to  determine  by 
what  chance  these  trees  should,  in  the  first  place,  have  found  their  way  so 
far  from  their  native  clime ;  and  most  strange  it  is  how  they  survive  the 
frosts  of  this ;  for  it  has  ever  been  supposed  that  they  were  indigenous  to  the 
torrid  zones.    The  nutmegs  of  commerce  are  procured  from  the  East  India 
Islands,  principally  from  the  Molucca  group.    Wlien  mature,  they  are  sub- 
jected to  a  process  of  curation,  whereby  they  are  deprived  of  the  power  of 
germ]nating#    As  they  are  easily  propagated  from  the  seed,  persons  having 
gardens-  or  grounds  would  be  well  rewarded  by  procuring  the  fruit  as  soon 
as  it  is  matured,  and  treating  it  in  the  same  manner  as  the  peach,  or  any  . 
other  of  the  nursery  seeds."  ^     , 
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BLIND  HINGE   FASTENING. 


PATENT  BLIND  HINGE  AND  FASTENING. 

The  above  cut  is  a  representation  of  a  patent  hinge  for  window  blinds, 

invented  by  Mr.  Charles  Packer,  of  Meriden,  Ct,  and  patented  by  him  in 
,  letters  dated  April  13,  1852.     The  fastenings  are  made  of  cast  iron;  aDd,as 
Fio  1.  seen  in  the  cuts,  they  are  clesigned  to  ^ 

be  fastened  to  the  window  frame  and 
the  house  by  means  of  common 
screws.  In  fig.  1  we  have  a  view  of 
the  parts  of  the  hinges  as  seen  sepa- 
rately, and  a  glance  will  show  Low 
the  parts  come  together  when  put  to 
use.  In  the  upper  left  hand  pictore 
of  the  cut  a  small  hook  is  seen  pro- 
jecting from  the  iron  hinge,  into 
which  a  hook  on  the  part  seen  on  the 
rig;ht  hand  upper  picture  fastens  itself. 
The  same  hooks  are  seen  in  the  lower 
pictures,  one  reaching  up  and  one 
down,  each  suited  to  hook  itself  into 
the  other.  When  the  blind  is  thrown 

open  these  hooks  clasp  each  other,  and  no  wmd  can  unfasten  the  blind.    But 

how  is  the  blind  unfastened  ?     By  the  hand,  which  grasps  the  nearest  comer 

of  the  blind,  and,  lifting  it  one-fourth  of  an  inch,  unclasps  the  hooks  and 

brings  the  blind  forward.     But  won't 

that  hand  lift  the  blind  off  the  hinges  ? 

This  danger  is  obviated  by  a  small 

guard,  seen  in  the  upper  right  hand 

corner  of  the  upper  left  hand  picture. 

Fig.  2  represents   the   blind  closed. 

This  hinge  and  fastening  seem  very 

>imj)Ie  and  complete;  and  they  ar^ 

warranted  not  to  break  in  the  strong- 
est wind.     The  lower  edge  of  each 

half  of  the  hinge  must  be  perfectly 

level,  and  in  a  straight  line.     Tl)c 

oblong   eye,   which   belongs   to    the 

lower  hinge,  is  furnished  with  a  an 

gular  side,  to  aid  the  hand  in  lifticg 

the  blind  when  the  blind  is  to  be  un- 
fastened and  drawn  together.     The 

hinges  are  so  applied  as  to  have  the 

blind  rest  upon  the  upper  and  lower 

hinges. 

The  time  used  in  hanging  blinds 

with  these  hinges  is  seventy- five  per 

cent,  less  than  is  consumed  when  other  hinges  are  used  ;  and  it  is  supposed 

that  no  hand  can  be  so  unskillful  as  to  fail  to  close  the  blind^jWhen  desired. 

Though  not  a  \Gry  costly  adjunct  to  human  comfort,  yet  a  blind  hinge, 

simple  and  eafe,  meeting  the  wants  of  the.  householder,  nfay  add  greatly  to 

it.     We  hopt  that  the  value  of  this  new  hinge  may  be  thoroughly  tested  by 

the  public. 
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OAR    SASH    FASTENER'. 

na.  2. 


Fie.  1. 


.— ^' 


In  the  above  cuts  are  two  views  of  a  new  Car  Window  Fastener,  invented 
and  constructed  by  Mr.  Norman  0.  Stiles,  of  Meridan,  Ct.,  who  has  applied 
br  a  patent  for  the  same,  and  who  has  now  the  pleasure  of  knowing  that 
his  plan  to  open  and  close  car  windows  is  gaining  much  popularity.     Fig.  2 
is  a  front  view  of  the  fastening,  as  seen  upon  the  sash  by  the  traveler.    Fig. 
1  is  a  view  of  the  internal  arrangements  of  the  parts  of  the  fastener.    It  is 
seen  that  a  cog-wheel,  some  six-eighths  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  is  so  situated 
as  to  play  into  a  rack  in  the  side  of  the  window.    The  cogs  are  long  and 
the  rack  is  made  of  brass.    The  wheel  and  the  two  bars  fixed  to  act  as  a 
atop  motion  to  the  wheel,  are  about  one-eighth  inch  in  thickness.    The  bars 
are  levers  moving  on  f ulcrums,  and  having  the  points,  which  intersect  the 
cogs,  drawn  together  by  a  coiled  wire  spring.    If  the  thumb  be  applied  to 
tbe  outer  end  of  the  lower  bar  to  elevate  the  window,  the  power  removes  the 
&st9ning  and  the  window  is  elevated.    If  the  finger  is  applied  to  the  upper 
bar  to  close  the  window,  then  the  fastening  is  removed  and  the  window 
closes.     One  great  excellence  of  the  improvement  is,  that  the  window  can, 
by  this  apparatus,  be  kept  open  at  any  altitude.    Another  is,  that  any  per- 
son's instinct  leads  him  to  use  the  fastening  in  just  exactly  the  correct  way. 
No  man.  can  be  found  so  awkward  as  to  disarrange  the  apparatus,  or  fail  to 
get  the  window  open  to  suit  him.    The  cost  of  2ie  fastenings  is  about  two 
dollars  per  dozen,  and  any  information  may  be  obtained  respecting  them  by 
application  to  the  inventor.    Even  a  cursory  examination  of  the  engraving 
Will  show  the  reader  that  he  never  saw  a  more  simple,  intelligible,  and  con- 
venient car-window-fSistening  on  any  window  he  ever  attempted  to  open  or 
shut. 


^  Pride  is  as  loud  a  beggar  as  want,  and  a  great  deal  more  saucy.' 
20 
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FRAaEE's  PORTABLE  SAW-MILL. 


FRAZEFS  PATENT  PORTABLE  SAW-MILL.^ 

In  new  settlements  a  saw-mill  is  of  the  greatest  importance,  and  whererer 
mill  sites  are  to  be  found  the  value  of  the  surrounding  territory  is  greatly 
enhanced  in  value.  Such  structures,  generally,  are  of  the  rudest  description, 
and  intended  only  as  a  temporary  afifair,  to  be  replaced,  under  more  faTorable 
circumstances,  with  a  something  more  efficient  and  more  expensive. 

But  invention  genius  has  not  overlooked  these  necessities,  and  machinery 
has  lately  been  constructed  which  renders  it  only  needful  to  possess  a  few 
hundred  dollars  capital,  to  enable  any  Darty  at  once  to  enter  a  forest  and 
commence  the  manufacture  of  lumber  on  the  most  extended  scale,  with  an 
apparatus  of  sufficient  portability  to  be  readily  removed  from  place  to  place; 
in  fact,  reversing  the  order  of  things — instead  of  carrying  the  logs  to  the 
mill,  to  bring  the  mill  to  the  logs. 

These  characteristics  to  which  we  allude  are  contained  in  a  saw-mUl  we 
have  lately  examined,*  which,  for  cheapness,  efficiency,  simplicity  and  dura- 
bility, comes  the  nearest  to  perfection  of  any  similar  contrivance  that  has  yet 
come  under  our  notice ;  and  we  feek  that,  in  calling  general -attention  to  its 
superior  qualities,  we  are  performing-  an  act  that  will  result  in  almost  univer- 
sal benefit.  This  saw-mill  was  invented  by  Benjamin  Frazee,  Esq.,  of  this 
city,  formerly  of  Durhamvil^,  in  this  State,  for  which  he  received  letten 
patent,  dated  October  the  18th,  1853. 

Most  persons,  in  trying  to  improve  the  structure  of  the  saw-mill,  have  spent 
their  time,  money,  and  inventive  genius,  in  endeavoring  to  study  out  some- 
thing new  for  mill-dogs,  saw-sets,  water-wheel,  etc.,  «tc. ;  but  it  appears  to 

*One  of  these  mills  is  in  operation  in  this  city  and  attracts  much  attention.  Any  in- 
formatioD  in  regard  to  it  may  be  obtained  by  addressing  or  calling  upon  Messrs  «f.  H* 
Emerson  &  Co.,  1  Spruce  street. 
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hare  never  occurred  to  them  that  the  frame-work  itself  could  be  greatly  nm' 
plified  and  cheapened,  and  yet  ledve  its  strength  and  efficiency  unimpaired* 
The  idea  never  struck  them,  that  a  large,  strong  frame,  pitman  and  sash, 
•could  be  wholly  dispensed  with,  and  sUU  secure  a  powerful  and  effective  mill ; 
yet  we  have  abundant  proof  of  these  important  facts,  in  the  specimen  mill 
of  Mr.  Frazee,  now  before  us.    Some  of  the  advantages  of  Mr.  Frazee's  mill 
are  peculiarly  striking.    It  is  constructed  with  8  pieces  of  timber,  from  5  to 
8  feet  long ;  4  pieces  of  plank,  from'  4  to  6  feet  long,  and  about  1,500  pounds 
of  iron,  besides  two  long  bed-pieces,  a  carriage,  some  small  wooden  fixtures, 
pulleys,  etc.,  the  whole  weighing  about  2000  pounds,  and,  as  will  be  readily 
perceived,  the  whole  can  be  loaded  and  transported  on  a  common  farm  wagon. 
The  motive  power  usually  sold  with  it,  is  a  simply  constructed,  yet  efficient 
and  durable,  portable  steam-engine,  of  about  8  horse-power,  which,  together 
with  the  boiler,  weighs  about  3,500  pounds,  making,  with  the  mill,  the  whole 
establishment  weigh  5,500  pounds,  which  with  three  ox  teams,  can  be  handily 
moved  at  the  rate  of  from  thirty  to  forty  miles  per  day.    No  building  is  re- 
quired, unless  the  parties  choose  to  erect  a  rough  shed  to  protect  it  and  the 
operatives  from  the  weather ;  nor  is  there  any  mason-work.     The  whole 
affair  can  be  brought  to  a  given  spot,  put  together,  the  gear  adjusted,  steam 
got  up,  and  be  at  work  in  one  day  after  arriving  at  the  scene  of  operations. 
Again,  this  mill  will  perform  a  much  larger  amount  of  work  than  can  be 
done  by  any  other,  with  an  equal  amount  of  power,  and  at  the  same  time 
the  work  will  be  superior  in  smpothoess,  straightness,  and  like  desirable 
qualities. 

The  simplicity  of  this  mill  is  not  the  least  valuable  recommendation  in  its 
fiivor.  It  can  be  constructed  by  any  mechanic,  and  the  amount  of  repairs 
required,  with  fair  usage,  is  of  insignificant  import  The  price  is  another 
great  desideratum,  being  only  from  $300  to  $500,  or,  with  engine  and  boiler 
complete  and  ready  for  action,  from  $1150  to  $1250. 

Many  enterprising  men  have  gone  into  a  new  country,  determined  to 
settle  near  a  saw-mill,  so  as  to  use  up  or  make  a  profitable  disposition  of  their 
timber ;  otherwise,  in  clearing  the  land,  they  would  be  obliged  to  burn  or 
waste  most  of  it.  This  will  no  longer  be  necessary.  The  forehanded  pioneer 
may  now  take  his  saw-mill,  as  he  has  hitherto  taken  his  ax  and  hand-saw. 
On  arriving  at  his  *'  claim,"  he  can  set  up  his  mill,  get  out  the  timber  for  his 
own  residence,  if  need  be,  sell  the  balance  to  pay  for  his  land ;  and  even  get 
Ixyk  the  cost  of  the  mill  besides  ;  and,  after  all  tiiat,  sell  the  mill  for  nearly 
ov  quite  the  original  cost  of  it,  to  be  moved  to  some  other  neighborhood, 
tliereto  saw  its  way  through  another  useful  career;  and  so  on, till  its  timbers 
are  shivered,  and  its  existence  is  ended.  Nor  is  this  all.  A  circular  saw,  for 
laitb,  and  other  light  sawing,  can  be  attached,  with  very  little  extra  expense,, 
avd  some  parties  have  added  a  small  grist-mill,  and  the  whole  was  worked 
without  extra  power. 


Dbouobt — ^Protbotion  A0AIKST  IT. — ^It  is  estimated  that  some  25  gallons 
of  water  fall  annuallv  on  every  foot  of  soil  in  this  country.  Now  suppose 
the  leisure  days  of  a  ^rmer  were  devoted  to  the  construction  of  one  or  more 
reservoirs  on  nis  high  lands,  for  use  when  needed.  What  a  difference  should 
we  experience  in  the  crops  of  dry  seasons !  While  the  many  neglect  this,  if 
a  few  would  secure  such  a  safeguard,  what  prices  they  might  command  for 
their  heavy  crops  I    The  work  would  pay  for  itself  in  one  such  year  as  this 
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ANCIENT  SAW-MILL. 


A    SAW-MILL    OF    1659-from  bbsso.v. 

Saw-Mills  were  at  first  devised  to  work  by  manual  labor,  as  well  a3#bj 
water  and  other  power,  and  to  this  machine  many  crude  device^  for  saving 
the  former,  as  well  as  multiplying  and  increasing  the  latter,  were  applied. 
In  a  rare  old  work,  Theatrum  Instrumentum  et  Machinarum^  by  J.  Besson, 
in  1569,  there  is  a  representation  of  a  saw-mill,  here  copied,  in  which  there 
is  a  gang  of  saws,  one-half  of  which  have  the  teeth  formed  to  cut  on  the 
downward  stroke,  while  the  intermediate  ones  are  formed  to  cut  on  the  up- 
ward stroke.  The  plan  for  hanging  and  vibrating  the  saws  is  ingenious  for 
the  employment  of  manual  labor ;  and  the  log  is  fed  forward  by  means  of 
a  windlass  and  cord,  on  rollers,  the  windlass  having  arms  extended  out  from 
it,  which  are  struck  by  a  pin  on  the  fly-wheel  upon  the  crank-shaft  that  tunis 
the  windlass  at  intervals  by  which  means  the  log  is  moved  a  given  distance 
at  each  revolution  of  the  crank.  It  will  thus  be  seen,lhat  for  a  considerable 
period,  gangs  of  saws  were  known  and  used ;— rand,  in  fact,  all  the  elenaents 
for  feeding  in  the  log  and  sawing  by  power,  were  known  at  least  as  early  as 
1588,  at  which  time  they  were  described  and  illustrated  by  Ramelli,  in  L* 
Deverse  et  Artijlciose  Machine,  published  in  that  year. —  U.  S,  Jour. 
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THE    FOWLER    MANUFACTURING    OO/s    POWER    PRESSES 
OR    BOILER    PUNCHES. 

We  have  received  the  following  description  of  these  valuable  machines, 
with  the  engraving,  and  commend  them  tp  the  notice  of  all  interested  in  this 
department  of  mechanics : 


The  main  body  of  the  machine  is  made  of  cast  iron.  The  hole  for  the 
eccentric  shaft  is  reamed  tapering  so  as  to  receive  the  shaft  with  its  several 
o&ets. 

The  eccentric  shaft  is  made  large  at  the  front  end,  to  enable  us,  by  the 
eccentric  journal  on  its  end,  to  give  sujfficient  vertical  motion  to  the  punch, 
and  the  other  bearings  are  made  smaller  to  lessen  friction,  weight,  etcl,  while 
it  retains  sufficient  strength  to  prevent  trembling.  ^ 

The  slide-gate  is  made  of  cast  iron.  Slides  in  ways  in  the  usual  manner, 
as  shown  in  the  engraving. 

In  the  central  part  of  this  sliding-gate  we  make  an  oblong  mortise  with 
parallel  sides,  in  which  we  place  the  cast  steel  sliding  block,  with  a  round 
hole  to  receive  the  eccentric  journal.  We  make  the  sliding  block  so  much 
shorter  than  the  mortise  as  to  allow  it  to  have  sufficient  longitudinal  motion 
to  accommodate  the  eccentricity  of  the  journal,  while  it  has  no  room  to 
move  in  a  vertical  direction ;  so  that  the  motion  of  the  eccentric  journal  will 
give  a  reciprocating  motion'to  the  slide  which  carries  the  punch.  To  graduate 
the  motion  of  the  punch  so  that  it  may  come  down  at  all  times  to  the  exact 
point  deeifed,  we  use  thin  plates  of  different  thicknesses,  which  may  be  placed 
over  or  under  the  steel  block,  and  changed  at  pleasure. 

Back  of  the  bearings  on  -the  eccentric  shaft  we  fix  a  permanent  collet, 
which  always  revolves  with  the  shaft.  In  the  front  side  of  this  collet  we  fix 
a  stud  or  projection,  which  acts  upon  the  upper  end  of  the  stop  lever  to  throw 
the  wheel  out  of  gear.    This  lever  works  on  a  fulcrum  screw,  and  is  held  to 
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its  place  by  a  spiral  spring  when  the  machine  is  in  gear,  while  its  lower  end 
rests  on  the  clntch  lever.  In  the  back  of  this  collet  we  fix  a  stad  or  projec- 
tion, against  the  side  of  which  the  sliding  rod  strikes  or  presses  when  the 
machine  is  in  gear.  We  place  the  fly-wheel  with  loose  socket  on  the  resr 
part  of  the  shaft,  so  as  to  be  turned  freely  upon  it  while  the  machine  is  out 
of  gear.  Back  of  the  fly-wheel,  and  loose  upon  the  shaft,  we  place  the  clutdi 
whidf  governs  the  connecting^pin.  This  clutch  is  moved  by  the  clutch  lerer, 
by  means  of  projections  working  i^  a  groove.  The  clutch  lever  works  on  a 
fulcrum  pin,  in  an  inflexible  arm  attached  to  the  main  casting,  and  is  worked 
by  the  foot  to  put  the  machine  in  gear,  and  is  drawn  back  by  a  spiral  spring 
to  put  the  machine  out  of  gear. 

The  power  being  applied  to  the  fly-wheel,  it  will  move  freely  on  the  shaft 
.  without  causing  it  to  revolve.  The  workman  then  places  his  foot  at  the  end 
of  the  clutch  lever,  when  the  upper  end  of  the  lever  will  force  the  clutch  up 
against  the  nave  of  the  wheel,  and  the  connecting  pin  will  be  protruded 
affainst  the  side  of  the  stud  in  the  fixed  collet  and  thereby  revolve  the  shaft, 
which  by  means  of  the  eccentric  journal  will  depress  and  elevate  the  punch. 
When  the  lower  end  of  the  cultch  lever  is  depressed  to  put  the  machine  in 
gear,  th|  lower  end  of  the  stop  lever,  by  the  action  of  a  spiral  spriog,  will  be 
drawn  oter  and  upon  the  clutch  lever,  so  as  to  rest  upon  it,  thereby  keeping 
the  machine  in  gear  until  the  punch  has  operated  on  the  material  to  be 
punched,  and  has  been  again  elevated  to  its  highest  position,  when  the  stud 
on  the  front  side  of  the  fixed  collet,  acting  on  the  upper  end  of  the  stop  lever, 
will  force  the  lower  end  off  from  the  clutch  lever ;  thereby,  throwing  back 
the  clutch,  leaving  the  punch  at  its  highest  elevation. 

Should  it  be  desired  to  keep  the  machine  in  operation  for  a  number  of 
revolutions,  the  end  of  the  clutch  lever  may  be  fastened,  or  held  down  by  the 
foot 

We  have  patterns  for  seven  different  sizes  of  presses,  which  will  weigh  from 
100  to  15,000  lbs., constructed  either  wither  without  back  gears,  and  capable 
of  executing  cold  punohing  that  is  done  by  any  other  style  of  press. 

WOLUNGFORD,  CONN.,  [ 

Oct  16, 1856. 


JOHNSON'S  PATEN  r  THEE  AD. 

Mr.  E.  Johnson,  of  Willimantic,  Ct,  has  lately  secured  a  patent  for  a 
peculiar  method  of  finishing  sewing  cotton.  The  patent  bears  a  late  date, 
and  the  letters  are  in  hand.  The  thread  is  manufactured  by  the  "  Willing- 
ton  Thread  Co.,**  of  which  Origen  Hall,  Es^q.,  is  the  agent  The  mills  run- 
ning in  the  business  are  located  in  West  Willington,  Ct,  a  small  village  on 
the  Willimantic  and  Palmer  railroad.  The  thread  finished  has  a  round 
shape,  and  is  two  hundred  per  cent,  stronger,  in  the  common  run,  than 
thread  finished  in  the  ordinary  way.  A  congress  of  ladies,  who  have  expe- 
.  rience  in  using  thread,  have  examined  the  patent  thread,  and  used  it  in  all 
ways,  and  each  individual  says, '"  it  is  very  fine."  "  How  do  you  like  John- 
son's thread  f"  is  the  question.  "Very  much,"  is  one  vote;  "best  I  ever 
saw,"  is  another  vote  ;  "  far  ahead  of  Coates',"  says  a  third  ;  "  Sagemore's  first 
make  was  not  equal  to  it,"  says  another ;   and  so  on,  each  one  voted,  all 
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round  the  room,  perfectly  delighted  with  Johnson's  thread.  Any  man 
rersed  in  suoh  matters  wiil  pronouoce  the  thread  now  without  a  parallel  in 
our  market.  American  ladies  will  not  be  long  in  learning  its  excellencies, 
and  when  they  have  learned  them,  the  article  will  be  used  by  all  of  them. 
Nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  Ooates  has  a  competitor  in  our  market, 
who  will  better  meet  our  wants  than  the  English  manufacture.  We  hope  the 
Company,  which'  has  been  formed  for  the  making  of  this  thread,  wUl  en- 
large their  works,  and  put  the  article  on  sale  in  so  many  of  our  commercial 
towns,  that  thread  users  wiil  have  no  difficulty  in  finding  it.  Inquiries  for  it 
are  now  frequent;  and  it  is  greatly  for  the  interest  of  5ie  country  that  we 
make  our  own  thread,  and  save  among  us  the  money  heretofore  sent  to 
England  for  sewing  cotton. 


American  Patents. 

GREAT  IMPROVEMENT  IN  PIANOFORTE  ACTION. 

Wb  have  recently  seen  and  tested  the  invention  by  Mr.  John  S.  Morton  of 
this  city,  by  which  the  action  of  a  pianoforte  is  wonderfully  improved.  It  is 
perfectly  simple,  consisting  only  of  a  short  lever  attached  to  the  hammer 
shank.  The  effect  of  it  is  to  hold  the  hammer  near  the  string  while  the 
player  performs  a  rapid  trill  or  a  tremulo.  Such  is  its  action  that  a  given 
note  may  be  repeated  with  the  greatest  possible  rapidity^  without  fail,  and 
with  only  half  or  even  less  than  the  ordinary  movement  of  the  key.  By 
means  of  it  a  movement  is  secured  equal  to  that  of  a  grand  pianoforte. 

It  may  be  applied  to  any  instrument,  and  at  the  cost  of  only  $25.  We 
understand  that  some  of  die  most  eminent  pianists  of  the  city  have  tried  it 
and  highly  commend  it    It  is  unquestionably  a  capital  contrivance. 


A  PowEEFTJL  Press. — ^The  Fowler  Manufacturing  Co.,  of  WalHngford,  Ct, 
haie  invented  lately  a  new  kind  of  press,  two  of  which  they  have  built,  and 
are  now  using  at  their  factory.  Patents  have  been  apnlied  for.  The  power 
of  the  press  is  one  hundred  and  twenty  tons,  after  maldng  an  allowance  of 
thirty  tons  for  friction.^  The  press  is  simple  in  construction,  and  stout  as  iron 
can  well  make  it  It  is  used  thus  far  in  pressing  frying  pans  ;  one  hundred 
dozen  of  which  one  press  will  shape  daily.  One  peculiarity  of  the  press  is, 
that  the  power  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  tons  is  not  confin^  to  a  momentary 
motion  of  the  stamp,  like  most  presses  of  great  power ;  but  this  press  puts 
forth  this  immense  power  during  a  motion  of  the  stamp  through  four  inches, 
through  all  which  space  the  press  has  one  hundred  and  twenty  tons.  It  is 
supposed  to  excel  any  press  heretofore  built  in  its  great  and  long-continued 
power.  More  particulars  may  be  learned  by  addressing  the  company  at 
Wallingford,  Ct 

The  Double  Giant  Mill. — ^The  mill  named  above  is  a  late  invention  of 
Messrs.  8.  &  S.  M.  Colbum,  of  Ansonia,  Ct,  and  is  designed  for  grinding  corn 
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into  meal,  and  for  grinding  com  and  cobs  into  feed.  It  is  an  improvemeoi 
on  a  mill  called  the  Little  Oiani,  which  is  made  with  a  cone  inside  a  skeU, 
and  is  tnrned  by  horse  power,  the  cone,  as  a  whole,  moving  with  that  power 
in  uniform  rotation.  In  the  Double  Giant  the  cone  is  made  in  two  parts; 
the  upper  section  snited  to  crack  the  cob,  and  moving  round  as  often  as  the 
horsq  turns  round  the  lever ;  and  the  lower  section  of  the  cone  is  made  to 
reduce  the  corn  and  cob  to  meal,  and  turns  round  eight  times  to  one  revolu- 
tion  of  the  upper  section  of  the  cone.  Hence,  for  making  meal,  the  grinding 
section  of  the  cone  goes  eight  times  faster  in  the  Double  Giant  than  in  the 
Little  Giant.  At  the  very  lowest  calculation  the  mill  will  do  three  times 
more  work  in  the  same  time  than  the  Little  Giant  We  have  aeen  it  in^pe- 
ration,  and  know  that  one  horse  has  ground  a  bushel  of  com  in  twelve  min- 
utes. It  is  a  great  invention,  and  must  meet  an  immediate  and  extensiTS 
sale.  Additional  particulars  may  be  learned  by  applying  to  the  inventois, 
who  have  applied  for  a  patent 


Improvbd  Brake  for  Railroad  Cars. — ^We  have  recently  examined  a 
model  of  a  new  and  ingenious  Railroad  Car  Brake,  invented  and  patented  by 
Mr.  Lucius  Paige,  of  Cavendish,  Vt,  and  which  has  been  used  for  some  time 
very  successfully  on  the  Rutland  and  Burlington,  and  likewise  upon  the 
Lowell  Railroad.  The  improvement  consists  in  the  employment  of  a  double 
lever,  or  of  two  levers  of  a  peculiar  form,  one  for  receiving  the  power  com 
municated  by  the  brake-wheel,  and  the  other  for  communicating  the  force  to 
the  brake.  Spiral  or  rubber  springs  are  placed  between  these  two  levers,  for 
the  purpose  of  giving  them  a  yielding  force.  By  this  arrangement,  the 
brake  is  rendered  less  expensive  and  more  effectual  than  any  other  now  in 
use.  This  of  itself  we  should  think  would  prove  a  sufficient  reeommendar 
tion  to  the  new  brake.  All  danger  of  setting  fire  to  the  brake  by  friction 
is  obviated  by  placing  the  end  of  the  grain  of  the  timber,  of  which  the 
shoes  are  formed,  in  contact  with  the  wheel.  The  spiral  or  rubber  spring  so 
equalizes  and  modifies  the  fordid  applied,  (and  its  application  may  be  as  gradual 
as  desired,)  as  to  prevent  the  agitation,  jar,  and  noise  usually  caused  by  the 
application  of  the  brake  to  the  wheel,  and  graduates  the  movement  of  the 
wheel  to  a  final  stop  without  its  sliding  upon  the  rail. 

Attached  to*  each  end  of  the  brake-beam  are  metallic  sockets,  throngh 
which  the  shoes  extend.  The  latter  are  held  in  their  place  by  metollic  face- 
pUtes.  When  the  old  shoes  are  shortened  by  use,  these  face-plates  may  be 
unscrewed,  and  the  shoe  placed  closer  to  the  wheel ;  whereas,  the  ordinaiy 
shoes,  by  being  permanently  attached  to  the  beam,  must  be  replaced  by  new 
ones  when  shortened  a  trifle  by  use.  This  improvement,  however  vagne 
may  be  any  attempted  description  of  it,  is  esteemed  one  of  great  practical 
importance  and  utiUity.  The  mechanics,  conductors  -and  others,  who  have 
had  to  do  with  the  new  brake,  on  the  two  lines  we  have  mentioned,  speak 
of  it  as  the  cheapest  and  best  thing  of  the  kind  now  in  use.  Mr.  Parker, 
the  agent  of  the  Boston  and  Lowell,  speaks  of  Mr.  Paige's  brake  as  ^*  superior 
to  most,"  and  second  to  none  with  which  he  is  acquainted. 


Useful   Invention. — Important   to  Railroad  Corporations. — Was 
the  reader  ever  in  a  train  that  ran  off  the  rails  ?    If  he  has  been  he  will  have 
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as  lively  a  sense  of  the  serious  delaj  which  such  an  accident  occasions,  and  of 
the  sad  lack  of  prqper  mechanical  appliances  for  replacing  the  train  upon  the 
railsy  as  railroad  corporations  have  of  the  great  injury  done  to  the  carriages 
by  the  clumsy  methods  which  are  brought  into  operation.  Some  better 
system  of  accomplishing  the  work  has  long  been  a  desideratum,  and  that  is 
now  supplied.  We  were  present  recently  at  the  shunt  of  the  Boston  and 
Worcester  railroad,  at  Tremont  Bridge,  to  witness  some  experiments  with 
an  apparatus  for  the  purpose,  invented  by  Mr.  S.  P.  Coon,  of  Milwaukee ; 
when^  a  large  freight  car  off  the  track  was  raised  and  gently  deposited  upon 
the  rail,  ^e  whole  operation  not  occupying  .more  than  two  or  three 
minutes. 

We  can  only  describe  the  apparatus  in  a  very  general  way.  A  couple 
of  rails  (which  may  be  taken  up  wherever  the  accident  occurs,)  are  run 
tranaTeraely  under  Uie  beams  of  the  car,  or  locomotive  as  the  case  may  be, 
between  the  wheels  of  the  trucks,  and  made  to  rest  upon  four  portable 
screws,  yoked  in  pairs,  by  which  the  car  is  elevated  to  a  proper  height  and 
firmly  supported.  A  small  winch  is  made  adjustable  to  the  ends  of  the 
rails,  the  rope  from  which  is  attachable  to  a  staple  in  the  roller-frame.  Under- 
netfth  the  car,  and  resting  on  the  rail  and  fitting  to  it,  a  small  roller  is  placed. 
The  car  is  raised  by  the  screws,  and  by  means  of  the  winch  it  is  gently 
drawn  to  the  exact  spot  desired  and  safely  deposited  upon  the  raib.  The 
whole  proceedings  need  not  occupy  more  than  ten  minutes.  Like  all  other 
valaable  inventions,  this  startles  by  its  simplicity  ;  and  we  understand  that 
it  has  met  the  high  approral  of  all  the  mechanics  and  other  railroad  em- 
pioyeea  to  whom  it  has  been  exhibited.  The  apparatus  being  both  light 
and  compact,  every  train  might  carry  one  without  incbnvenience ;  and  we 
have  BO  doubt  that  its  advantages  will  be  readily  appreciated  by  those 
moat  interested,  the  various  railroad  corporations.  Mr.  Coon,  the  inventor, 
and  also  the  agent  for  this  district,  Mr.  N.  Davidson,  of  0  Spruce  street. 
New- York,  are  at  present  staying  at  the  Tremont  House. 

Ikvbntions  to  Prevent  Railroad  Trains  running  off  the  Track. — 
Danforth  Johnson,  Esq.,  of  this  city,  has  patented  an  invention  which  is 
intended  as  a  perfect  safe-guard  to  railway  trains,  so  far  as  running  off  the 
track  is  concerned.  He  calls  it  a  three-flange  car-wheel,  and,  as  the  term 
indicates,  it  is  simply  a  wheel  with  three  flanges,  one  of  which  will  strike  the 
rail  invariably,  in  case  the  train  runs  over  any  obstacle  on  the  track,  such  as 
horse,  cow,  etc.,  etc  It  will  also  keep  the  cars  on  the  track  in  places  where 
the  rails  spread ;  will  prevent  the  cars  from  running  off  the  track  in  case  of 
misplacement  of  switches,  etc.,  eta  As  the  great  majority  of  accidents  on 
railroads  is  occasioned  by  the  cars  running  off  the  track,  this  invention  will 
prevent  such  accidents  in  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a  hundred.  Mr.  Johnson 
has  submitted  the  invention  to  Mr.  Farnham,  of  the  Rock  Island  Railroad,  and 
also  to  a  number  of  engineers  and  railroad  oflScers  who  all  highly  approve 
of  it,  and  express  themselves  satisfied  that  it  will  do  all  the  inventor  claims 
for  it  It  will,  of  course,  increase  the  expense  of  the  wheels,  but  all  new 
inventions  for  the  improvement  of  the  steam  engine,  locomotive,  or  indeed 
any  description  of  machinery,  enhance  its  cost,,but  at  the  same  time  they 
more  than  pay  for  this  by  economizing  labor,  by  the  prevention  of  accidents, 
etc.,  etc. 

We  hope  to  see  Mr.  Johnson's  invention  brought  before  the  notice  of  our 
principal  railroad  men  prominently ;  it  is  one  of  the  most  important,  con- 
nected with  railroads,  that  has  been  discovered  for  many  years. — Chieago 
Demoerat 
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IRON     S  HIP-B  UI  LDING. 


Wb  suppose  that  a  number  of  years  must  pass  away  before  iron  ship- 
building will  be  carried  on  to  any  extent  in  our  country.  Timl^r  versus  iroo 
sbips  is  simply  a  question  of  economy:  we  can  build  timber  ships ^ for  leu 
than  iron  ones,  therefore  while  we  can  do  this,  such  ships  will  take  the  lead. 
In  some  other  countries,  where  plate  iron  is  cheaper  and  timber  dearer  tlian 
with  us,  iron  ship-building  has  become  a  great  business.  Glasgow,  in  Scot- 
land, stands  preeminent  for  steamship  building.  The  new  steamship  Persia, 
for  the  Cunard  Line,  has  recently  been  launched  there ;  it  is  built  of  iron, 
and  is  the  largest  iron  steamship  afloat,  being  360  feet  long  on  the  keel,  45 
feet  in  breadth,  32  feet  deep,  and  of  3000  tons  burden.  The  length  of  it  is 
eight  times  that  of  the  breadth — showing  how  different  the  proportions  of 
vessels  are  now  from  what  they  were  thirty  years  ago,  when  three  times  the 
length  of  the  breadth  was  considered  the  best  ratio  of  proportions.  The 
breadth  across  the  paddle-boxes,  however,  is  71  feet;  still,  it  appears  to  us, 
that  a  little  more  breadth  of  hull  would  not  have  been  amiss  to  giVe  her 
greater  stability  in  the  water.  Robert  Napier  <k  Sons  were  the  buUdeis  of 
both  hull  and  engines;  the  latter  will  work  up  to  4000  horse  power— so  it 
is  stated — but  the  horse  power  of  marine  engines  is  a  very  indd&nite  matter. 
Three  years  ago  the  British  Government  would  not  allow  an  iron  steamer  to 
carry  the  mails ;  this  decree  is  now  reversed. 

This  monster  of  a  vessel  is  built  in  seven  water-tight  compartments,  and 
will  have  accommodations  for  300  passengers.  She  will  be  ready  for  sea 
in  October,  and  unless  the  British  Government  take  her  up  for  the  Crimean 
service,  we  may  expect  to  see  her  here  about  the  month  of  December  next 

There  are  thirty-six  iron  ship-building  establishments  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Glasgow,  on  the  river  Clyde.  The  capital  employed  is  $10,000,000 
'  and  50,000  skilled  workmen  are  engaged  ;  and  at  the  present  time  they  haw 
32  new  iron  ships  on  the  stocks.  The  arrangements  for  their  construction 
and  alteration  are  very  perfect  A  short  time  since  an  iron  steamer  was 
lengthened  30  feet,  and  her  capacity  for  carrying  increased  200  tons,  in  14 
days.  Another  steamer  was  cut  open  in  two  places  to  avoid  removing  the 
engines  and  boilers,  and  35  feet  added  to  her  length,  in  21  days. — Eichna^ 


Nbw  Mode  of  Casting  Steel  Tubes  withodt  Welding  or  Braziko. 
-^By  this  process,  cylindrical  or  tubular  forms  are  cast  of  a  length  and 
diameter  according  to  the  length  and  diameter  of  tube  or  cylinder  intended 
to  be  cast,  in  steel,  in  like  manner  to  what  has  heretofore  been  practised 
when  making  the  tubes  of  copper  or  of  brass,  or  solid  ingots  of  cast  steel; 
and  having  heated  them  to  .the  usual  temperature  at  which  cast  steel  is  ham- 
mered, he  subjects  them  to  the  action  of  a  tilt-hammer  previous  to  drawing 
through  the  draw-plates,  or  extending  by  means-of  rolling.  He  sometimes 
anneals  the  cast  cylinders  or  tubes,  by  taking  the  castings  from  the  moulds, 
or  by  takiog  the  moulds  and  castings  where  the  material  of  the  moulds  and 
other  circumstances  permit,  whilst  still  as  hot  as  may  be,  and  placing  them 
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into  annealing  oven.  The  casting  is  then  heated  to  a  red  heat,  such  ay  is 
used  when  rolling  or  extending  ingots  of  cast  steel  into  bare.  The  tubular 
casting  of  steel  is  then  extended  in  length  by  hammering,  when  on  a  man- 
dril, or  by  means  of  grooved  rollers  moving  or  rolling  the  hot  steel  tube  over 
a  fixed  mandril,  such  as  is  used  in  welding  iron  tubes  by  grooved  rollers ; 
and  it  is  again  and  again  heated  to  extend  its  length.  When  the  internal 
diameter  of  the  tube  or  cylinder  is  required  to  be  reduced,  mandrils  of  less 
and  less  diameter,  and  Uss  diameters  of  grooves  in  the  rollers,  are  used  ;  or, 
in  the  place  of  fixed  mandrils  and  grooved  rollers,  taper  mandrils,  such  as  are 
used  when  drawing  or  rolling  brass  tubes,  may  be  used,  and  passed  between 
the  rollers  with  the  tubes  thereon,  and  be  withdrawn  therefrom,  as  when 
rolling  or  drawing  brass  tubes  on  such  like  ndandrils ; '  or,  in  place  of 
grooved  rollers,  dies  or  draw-plates,  such  as  are  used  for  drawing  brass  tubes, 
may  be  employed,  with  slightly  tapering  mandrills,  such  as  before  men- 
tioned ;  the  steel  tubes  being  heated  to  a  red  heat  before  drawing  them 
through  less  holes  in  the  dies  or  draw-plates, — and  the  mandril  is  to  be 
witlidrawn  as  quickly  as  may  be  after  drawing.  In  some  cases,  where  it  is 
not  intended  to  re-heat  and  to  temper  the  steel  tubes,  and  yet  where  hard, 
dose-grained  steel  tubes  are  required,  the  steel  tubes  may,  in  the  last,  or  the 
last  one  or  two  drawings,  b^,  drawn  cold  after  being  carefully  annealed ; 
in  which  case,  the  reduction  in  diameter,  and  the  extending  in  length 
should  be  small ;  but,  by  drawing  cold,  a  very  close  and  compact  grain  may 


i  be  obtained. 


Pbrmanbnt  Impressions  of  Flowkbs  on  Glass. — Mr.  Robert 
Smith,  of  Blackford,  has  contrived  a  very  ingenious  and  effective 
plan  of  ornamenting  glass,  by  producing  tiiereon  permanent  impres- 
sions of  fiowers,  leaves  of  plants,  and  other  objects.  In  this  process 
of  ornamentation,  the  operator  goes  to.  work  by  first  preparing  the  objects 
to  be  reproduced  on  the  glass  surfjace  with  a  solution  of  gum.  The 
details  of  the  figure  are  thus  attached  to  the  glass,  in  the  positions  required 
by  the  device.  The  entire  face  of  the  glass  thus  treated,  is  then  covered  over 
villi  a  composition  of  oil,  tallow,  and  wax,  in  a  warm  state.  When  this  com- 
position coat  becomes  solid,  the  objects  are  removed  from  the  glass,  which  is 
now  submitted  to  the  action  of  fiuorine  gas ;  or  liquid  fluorine  may  be  poured 
upon  the  glass ;  or  further,  the  plate  may  be  treated  with  fluor  spar  and  sul- 
phuric acid.  This  is  the  ordinary  treatment  involved  in  glass-etching — the 
peculiarity  of  Mr.  Smith's  process  being  the  mode  in  which  the  design  or  the 
line  of  action  of  the  acid  is  produced.  The  fluorine  corrodes  the  glass  only 
at  the  parts  where  the  flowers  or  pattern  objects  have  been  placed,  and  hence 
the  forms  of  the  objects,  however  elaborate  or  delicate,  are  faithfully  repro- 
duced from  the  models  supplied  by  nature  herself.  The  ornamental  designs 
produced  in  this  way  are  extremely  beautiful,  contrasting  as  strongly  with 
the  result  of  ordinary  staining  as  does  a  good  daguerreotype  picture,  or  nature 
painting,  with  a  mechanically  produced  engraving ;  the  figuring  accomplish- 
ed in  this  way  may  be  colored  as  &ncy  suggests,  by  the  common  process  of 
baking  or  *^  buming-in^  in  a  furnace.  This  is  another  of  those  processes  by 
which  we  are  now  compelling  nature  to  reproduce  for  us  her  choicest  devices 
In  a  more  enduijng  form. 
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Miscellaneous. 

Massaohusbtts  Cbksus  Returks. — ^The  westeni  ooanties  of  Massachufletts 
are  composed  chiefly  of  towns  of  from  2000  to  4000  inhabitants,  but  they 
appear  to  be  increasing. 

The  Springfield  Republican  publishes  returns  of  the  new  census  from  the 
greater  portion  of  the  towns  in  the  five  western  counties  of  this  State.  From 
these  w«  gather  the  following  facts : 

Sixteen  towns  in  Berkshire  county  have  made  an  aggregate  gain  of  8V61 
over  the  census  of  1860,  while  five  other  towns  have  lost  340,  leaving  a  net 
gain  of  3421  in  21  towns,  and  nine  towns  yet  to  be  heard  from. 

Eight  towns  in  Franklin  county  have  gained  1610  since  1850,  and'  fifteen 
others  have  lost  852,  leaving  a  net  gain  of  852,  and  three  towns  to  be  heard 
from. 

Ten  towns  in  Hampden  have  gained  5627,  and  others  have  lost  2283, 
leaving  a  net  gain  of  3394,  and  four  towns  to  be  heard  from. 

Five  towns  in  Hampshire  have  gained  1605,  and  thirteen  others  hare  lost 
1858,  leaving  a  net  loss  of  253,  and  six  towns  to  be  heard  from.  In  those 
to  be  heard  from  are  included  Northampton  and  South  Hadley,  the  gain  in 
which  will  much  overbalance  the  above  loss,  and  leave  the  balance  on  the 
right  side. 

Thirteen  towns  in  Worcester  county  (as  corrected  by  us)  have  gained 
1*7,805,  and  thirteen  others  have  lost  796,  leaving  a  net  gain  of  17,008,  and 
twelve  towns  to  be  heard  from. 

Fkmalb  Jockeys. — ^At  a  recent  horse-race  in  Doyleston,  Pa.,  twelve  females, 
each  mounted  on  a  *'  sporting  horse,"  entered  this  list  for  the  prise.  Among 
these  were  three  circus  women  from  Philadelphia.  They  started  and  made  the 
race  in  the  presence  of  thirty  thousand  people. 

Commenting  on  the  proceedings,  the  Bufl&ilo  JBxpress  remarks : 
"  What  a  comment  upon  the  taste,  the  modesty,  the  morality  o^  the 
times.  Here  are  twelve  females — the  wonder  and  adnuration  of  the  gaping 
multitude  on  a  race-course,  when  they  should  have  been  adorning  twelve 
households  with  the  dignity  ^f  modest  refinement  It  would  have  been&r 
better  for  them  had  they  been  engaged  that  afternoon  over  twelve  wash-tubs, 
rather  than  riding  twelve  horses  in  a  heat  over  a  race-course  surrounded  by 
vile  men  and  imprudent  women.  This  is  a  kind  of  progress  which  bodes  no 
good  to  a  refined  and  moral-toned  society.  When  our  mothers,  daughten, 
and  sisters  turn  horse-racers  and  gamblers,  their  influence  upon  the  genera- 
tion that  follow  will  be  such  as  to  fill  the  earth  with  all  manner  of  iniquity.'' 

Routes  to  Boston. — All  the  routes  eastward  are  deservedly  well  patron- 
ized, and  in  each  the  traveler  is  well  cared  for.  The  Norwich  and  Worcester 
route  has  a  shorter  trip  by  sea  and  more  railroad,  making  the  time  shorter. 
The  Fall  River  line  has  superior  boats,  most  excellent  officers,  sets  the  best 
tables  of -any  steamboat  line  leaving  New- York,  so  far  as  our  experience 
goes,  and  gives  you  an  entire  night  for  rest  on  board  the  boat.  We  have 
always  been  well  treated  by  both  these  lines,  but  we  are  so  perfectly  satisfied 
with  the  Fall  River  route  that  we  seldom  take  any  other.     The  captains  and 
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clerks,  bj  their  long  experience  and  fkiniliftrity  with  their  duties  and  their 
remarkable  courtesy,  win  the  regard  of  their  passengers  and  lead  them  to 
desire  a  further  acquaintance.    This  is  especially  the  &yorite  route  of  ladies. 

The  Opera  in  New- York  — Capital  entertainments  are  presented  to  the 
citiaens  of  this  city  and  to  visitors  at  the  Academy  of  Music.  No  company 
has  given  better  satisfaction.  Madam  LaGrange  is  a  charming  singer  and  a 
good  actor,  and  she  is  ably  sustained.  Miss  Hensler  has  appeared  also  in 
several  leading  parts,  and  has  received  great  and  well-merited  applause.  She 
promises  very  much  for  the  future. 

Theatrical. — Madamoiselle  Rachel  is  quite  successful.  She  draws  full 
houses  and  receives  universal  applause.  She  is  doubtless  the  greatest  actor  of 
her  generation.  We  have  heard  her  only  at  her  "  readinffs,"  but  we  have 
heard  enough  to  venture  the  highest  encomium  upon  her  abilities. 

Shith^s  Tour  of  Europe  still  remains  in  this  city;  and  receives,  as  it 
richly  deserves,  large  patronage.  It  is  unquestionably  superior  to  any  pano- 
rama ever  before  in  this  city. 


NEW    BOOKS. 

Toe  Contrast  bxiween  Qood  and  Bad  Men,  illustrated  by  the  Biography  and  Truths  of 
the  Bible.  By  Qardinee  Spring,  D.D,,  LL.D ,  etc.  Id  2  volumes,  New-Tork :  M. 
W.  Podd.     12mo. 

We  have  always  eotertained  for  Dr.  Spring  the  highest  resppct^  and  now,  when  age 
grows  upon  him  with  its  attendant  bodily  infirmities,  like  the  jewel  in  tlie  hand  of  the 
crsftsmao,  he  shines  brighter  and  brighter.  These  volumes  are  admirable.  PUiin  and 
oDassomiog  they  foroibly  incalcate  valuable  truths  in  an  earnest,  serious^  and  persuasive 
manner.  Theur  simplicity  charms  us. .  The  choioe  of  topics  is  judieions,  and  the  lessons 
incalcatcd  by  them  are  aptly  set  forth,  and  show  no  abatement  of  the  intellectual  power 
for  which  the  learned  author  has  been  so  long  and  so  much  distinguished. 

The  Hidden  Path.    By  Marian  Harlan d,  author  ^of  "Alone.**    New- York:  J.  C. 

Derby.    484  pages. 

This  is  one  of  the  best  wiought  tales  we  have  ever  read.  The  m<mil  of  it  is  excel- 
lent It  also  exhibits  great  power  of  intellect.  The  plot  is  intricate  and  the  characters 
very  ▼arlous,  but  all  harmonize,  and,  in  combination,  offer  an  unusual  treat  to  the  intel- 
ligent reader. 

The  Old  HomsTSAD.    By  Hra.  Ann  S,  Stephens,  anthor  of  "Fashion  and  Famine." 

New-Tork:  Bunce  ifc  Brother.    486  pagea 

MiB.  Stephens  is  a  very  able  writer.  Some  passages  in  this  book  are  full  of  power. 
Bat  in  this  respect  probably  this  story  is  inferior  to  Fashion  and  Famine.  The  plot  of 
this  is  complex,  full  of  strong  contrasts  and  strange  developments.  But  it  excites  the 
deepest  sympathies  of  the  reader.  The  scene  is  laid  in  New-Tork,  and  affords  abundant 
opportunities,  which  are  well  improved,  of  exposing  some  of  the  gross  abominations  of 
our  city  government^  and  the  corruption  and  degradation  which  seems  to  pervade  almost 
all  who  are  connected  with  it. 
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A  Basket  of  0hif8.  By  John  Beoughah.  New-York:  Bonce  <fc  Brother.  408  pagoi. 
The  author  of  thia  volume  saya  tv  **  my  dear  public*'  In  his  preface :  "  I  hare  no  inteo- 
tion  of  inviting  you  to  snch  a  feast  of  reason,  (as  he  has  jast  fllostrated,)  bat  eimplj  «sk 
you  in  the  earnestness  of  the  broadest  kind  of  hospitality,  to  drop  in  and  take  pot-lack," 
etc  Notwithstanding  a  very  direct  mtimation  that  some  editor  will  take  occasion  to 
say  "  a  smart  thing  or  two"  about  him,  and  though  he  admits  that  these  sketched  are 
"  but  the  sawdust  and  shavings  accumulated  during  intervals  of  more  laborious  carpen- 
try,** we  nevertheless  consider  that  it  contains  some  very  good  pieces  of  cabinet  work 
The  timber,  though  very  varlousy  is  generally  sound,  and  good  of  its  kind.  It  contaios  some 
four-and-twenty  chapters,  tales,  etc.,  mdependent  of  each  other.  But  some  few  are  de- 
cidedly vulgar,  and  objectionable  in  other  respects.  Some  are  funny,  some  pathetici 
some  poetry,  and  some  prose.  (The  reader  will  remember  that  the  e  in  the  last  wordii 
not  accented.) 

Thx  Kao  Picker;  or,  Bound  and  Fbxe.    New-Tork:  Mason  Brothers.    431  pogee 

It  seems  nowadays  that  our  heroes  and  heroines  are  chiefly  to  be  found  among  the 
suffering  and  unknowa'  The  Lamplighter  is  an  iUustralioo  of  this,  and  now  here  comes 
the  Rag  Picker,  and  he  is  not  only  made  into  a  hero,  but  into  one  of  the  best  we  hare 
ever  been  permitted  to  become  acquainted  with.  His  little  helpless  friend  Carrie  is  per- 
haps only  second  in  interest  to'little  Eva,  or  to  little  Alice  in  Martin  Merrirale.  Seyenl 
of  the  characters  are  drawn  with  masterly  skilL  It  forcibly  teaches  the  value  of  honeetf 
and  integrity,  though,  to  our  taste,  it  would  have  been  better  had  several  chapters  of 
the  most  zealous  kind  of  anti-slaveiy  been  omitted.  It  is  hardly  fair  to  argfte  on  elaveiy 
by  fictitious  narrative. 

Insidb  Yikw  of  Slavkrt  ;  oa,  A  Toua  ^ong  tbs  Plantiis.  By  0.  G.  Paxsoks,!!!), 
with  an  introductory  note  by  Mrs.  H.  B.  Sto^si.  Boston :  J.  P.  Jewett  A  Co.  S18 
pages. 

This  volume  is  not  particularly  complimentary  to  the  people  of  the  South,  tbonglidie 
author  says  many  pleasant  things  about  them.  It  contains  a  chapter  on  Soutben  Agri- 
culture, whidi^  like  many  other  statements  made  by  the  author,  may  be  a  description  of 
what  he  actually  saw,  but  can  scarcely  be  a  true  picture  of  the  agriculture  of  theSontlh 
ern  Statea  The  ** inferior  tooW  "neglect  of  rotation,"  eta,  etc.,  are  passing  awaj 
and  givmg  place  to  modem  improvements.  In  many  parts  of  those  States,  sound  theo- 
ries are  entertained,  and  deserimination  and  good  sense  are  ezerdsed  in  the  management 
of  land  and  crops. 

Turn  Physioloot  of  MAaaiAOX.  By  an  Old  Physician.  John  P.  Jewett  <k  Co ,  Boston. 
1866.    Small  12mo,  269  pages. 

Some  very  important  subjects  can  scarcely  be  discuesed  at  all  without  calling  down 
the  censure  of  factious  critics.  Some,  undoubtedly,  ought  not  to  be  discussed  except 
by  and  for  the  scientific.  Those  who  have  investigated  this  are  well  persuaded  that  it 
is  a  topic  on  which  moat  intelligent  people  are  grossly  ignorant^  and  that  incalculable 
suffering  is  the  invitable  result  Silence  in  such  circumstances  seems  criminal  Hui 
writer  has  treated  this  delicate  subject^  in  our  judgment,  in  an  -unexceptionable  manner, 
and  shows  beyond  controversy,  that  it  is  quite  time  that  parents  and  othen  should  cor- 
rect their  own  habits  and  their  treatment  and  education  of  the  young. 

Thb  Completb  Wouks  of  Shakspbabk,  etc.,  etc.  Published  by  Martin  &  Johnson,  27 
Beekman  street. 

Vfe  have  omitted  to  notice  the  recent  numbers  of  this  elegant  work.  Twenty-eiglit 
numbers  are  now  issued,  and,  like  the  previous  onel,  in  a  style  unequalled  by  any  oto 
American  edition.    Forty  numbers  complete  the  set    Single  numbers  are  25  cents ;  each 
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hare  ooe  or  mare  splendid  steel  engrayiags.  It  is  in  quarto  form.  The  later  numbers 
contain  portraits  of  Mr.  Warren  as  Lance,  C.  W,  Oauldock  as  Cardinal  Wolsey,  John  Gil- 
bert as  Dogberry,  Mrs.  Jolia  Bennett  Barrow  as  Yiola,  G.  Y.  Brooke  as  Macbeth,  and 
Miss  Charlotte  Onahman  as  Lady  Macbeth.  The  late  nombers  are  doable,  or  two  in 
one  coTer. 


NEW    Mirsio. 

Messrs.  "Ball  <&  Son  have  lately  issued  the  following  pieces  among  many  others : 

"  The  Maiden  Blnsh,"  a  set  of  waltzes  for  the  pianoforte.  By  Karl  Londorff.  Very 
simple  and  easy  for  beginners. 

"  My  Home  is  There."  Song  and  chorus  written  by  Robert  Baker.  Composed  by 
Wm.  0.  Fiake.    Very  pretty,  both  song  and  chorus. 

*  Remembrance  of  Thee."  ^ng  written  by  Miss  Celia  M.  Burr.  Dedicated  to  Mra 
Wentworth,  and  composed  by  Francis  H.  Browa    Very  pretty. 

These  are  well  worthy  the  attention  of  amateurs. 

A  Polka  entitled  "  The  Grand  Tour  of  Europe  and  Siege  of  Sevastopol  Polka,"  in 
which  ia  introduced  the  much-admired  chime  of  Antwerp  bells.  Composed  by  Mr.  Aylwin 
Field,  the  pianist  of  Smith's  Exhibition,  is  one  of  the  best  compositions  of  the  kind  we 
have  erer  heard.  We  scarcely  know  how  much  of  the  pleasure  it  has  so  frequently  ex- 
eited  in  ns  is  owing  to  the  remarkable  skill  of  this  gentleman,  but  under  his  touch  it  is 
certainly  very  beautiful    It  is  published  by  Bennett  «&  Co. 
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FaoM  AUODSr  28,  1855,  to  sbpt,  18,  1866. 
[Oar  last  month's  list  terminated  Au£r28th.  Instead  of  Aag.2t8t,  as  printed.] 


J.  W.  Socage,  Oypress  Mills,  Ark.,  Improre- 
ment  in  macliiae  for  catting  standing  ootton 
stalks. 

C.  H.  Botterfield,  of  ^outb  Lancaster,  Mass., 
inqvoTomant  in  lantern  guards. 

John  Cochrane,  Baltimore,  improvement  in 
machines  for  sawing  marble. 

George  H-  Coney,  Boston,  improrement  in  the 
method  of  seearing  keys  in  connecting  rods,  etc. 

John  Clark,  Cambridge  Township,  Pa.,  seif-reg- 
Qlating  yal^e  for  rentllatlon. 

John  D.  Eliot,  Leicester,  Mass.,  improToment  in 
machinery  for  folding  and  measnring  cloth. 

Aobt  S.  Bastham.  Banchester,  Ohio,  improre' 
ment  in  savr-miU  carriages. 

John  B.  Heath,  Geneva,  0.,  improvement  in 
harvesting  machines. 

Geo.  K.  Hooper,  Boston,  life-preserving  beds 
for  ships. 

Josee  Johnson,  Washington,  D.  C,  charger  for 
fire-arms,  etc 

Francis  Grace  Mitchell,  M.D.,  New-Tork,  im- 
provement in  hernial  trasses. 

Jooathin  Nisbit,  Jr..  and  Thos.  Oosloy,  Clear 
Spring,  Md.,  improvement  in  hominy  machines. 


Christian  E.  Offhanse,  Newark,  improved  rotary 
steam  engine. 

Freeman  Plnmraer  &  Oilman  B.  Rollins,  of 
Manchester,  Ind.,  improvement  in  seed  planters. 

John  J.  Speed,  Jr.,  and  John  A.  Bailey,  Detroit, 
Mich.,  improvement  in  conical  plate  railroad  car 
springs. 

J.  B.  Terry,  Hartford,  improved  machine  for 
crimping  paper  for  stickpins. 

O.  B.  Woodcock,  ConnelsvUle,  Ind.,  improved 
method  of  operating  reciprocating  saws. 

Henry  J.  Weston,  BoiTdlo,  improved  eonstmct-' 
ion  ot  beds  for  shiagle  machines. 

Wm.  Wilber,  New-Orleans,  improvement  in 
cotten  seed  hoUers. 

Wm.  Wilber,  New-Orleans,  improvement  in 
steam  apparatus  for  extracting  vegetable  oils. 

Wm.  Wilber,  New-Orleans,  improvement  in 
grinding  cotton  and  other  seed  for  their  oils. 

Thos.  J.  Tampert,  Mobile,  doable  acting  force 
pump. 

Amos  Abbott,  Manchester,  N.  H.,  improve- 
ment in  horometers.  Patented  in  England,  Sept. 
JO,  1854.  /  »       »     F 

Walter  &  Jonas  B.  Aiken,  Franklin,  N.  H ,  as- 
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Blpiors  to  Herrick  k.  James  B.  Aiken,  rame  place, 
liDprorementin  knittiog  maehiDes. 

Anson  A.  Swift,  Floreoce,  Ala.,  assignor  to 
himself  and  Samuel  L.  mil,  same  piaoe,  improTe- 
ment  in  machinery  for  trebling  a  single  thread. 

Albert  Bisbee,  Cheliea,  Mass.,  improTement  in 
steam  guoge  cocks. 

Samael  W.  Brown,  Lowell,  improyement  in 
mach  incry  for  cleaning  cotton. 

William  Bargess,  London,  improTemeot  In 
mowing  and  reaping  machines.  Patented  id  Eng- 
land, Aug.  16, 1854. 

Newell  Cleveland  ond  James  J.  Johnston,  Alle- 
ghany, improTement  in  heaters  for  smoothing 
irons. 

Joel  Densmore,  Blooming  Valley,  Pa.,  improve- 
ment in  feed  water  apparatus  of  steam  boilers. 

Thomas  Durden  Montgomery,  Ala.,  machines 
for  felling  trees. 

Rensselaer  D.  Granger,  Philadelphia,  improve- 
ment In  corn  and  cob  mills. 

Wm.  Grover,  Holyoke,  improvement  in  cutting 
wire. 

Wm.  V.  Gee,  New-Haven,  Ct.,  improvement  in 
looms  for  weaving  suspender  webbing. 

G.  W.  B.  Gedacy,  New- York,  improvement  in 
brick  machines. 

Dean  S.  Howard,  Lyensdale,  N.  T.,  improved 
sawing  mills. 

Amos  P.  Hughes,  Philadelphia,  for  dove-Uil  key 
cutter. 

Horace  IlarriB,  Gotham,  N.  Y.,  Improved  plane 
bit. 

Daniel  K.  Winder,  Glnoionati,  improved  card 
printing  press, 

James  H.  Kelly,  Rochester,  improvement  in 
lanterns  for  locomotives.  Anteniated  June  20. 
1854. 

Richard  Kiison,  Lowell,  improvement  in  ma- 
chine for  picking  flbrous  materials. 

Edmund  Morris,  Trenton,  N.  J.,  improved  seal 
and  stampiDg  press. 

Wm.  M.  Marston,  New- York,  for  improvement 
in  fire-arms.  « 

John  6.  Morton,  New-York,  for  piano-forte  ac- 
tion. 

Fred,  P.  Newbury,  Albany,  improvement  in  rc- 
volTing  fire-arms. 

John  M.  Reader,  Nashville,  hnprovement  m 
safety  apparatus  for  steam  boilers. 

John  Stinson,  Danville,  N.  J.,  Improved  instru- 
ment for  determining  latitude  and  longitude. 

John  M.  Sigourney,Waterton,  N.  Y.,  improve- 
ment in  cooling  cast  iron  car  wheels. 

Clark  Tompkins  and  John  Johnson,  Troy,  im- 
provement in  knitting  machinea. 

Saml.  W.  Lowe,  Philadelphia,  assignor  to  him- 
self and  Jacob  M.  Beck,  Harrlsburg,  Pa.,  for  prep- 
aration  of  metallic  plates  f<fr  printers. 

Peter  H.  Niles,  Boston,  assignor  to  Ralph  0. 
Webster,  Watertown,  improvement  in  curtain  fix- 
tures.   Ante-dated  March  18, 1655. 

John  Van,  Bt.  Louis,  Improvement  hi  cookhig 
stoves. 

Daniel  Bedford,  New- York,  fipparatns  for  dis- 
charging reservoirs,  etc 

C.  G.  Betel  &  H.J.  Brunner,  Nazareth,  Pa.,  im- 
provement in  machines  for  sawing  stone. 

Frederick  Beerstecher,  Philadelphia,  improve 
ment  in  fire-arme. 

James  Emerson,  Worcester,  improvement  in 
pressure  stoppers  for  chain  cables. 


Bsra  Gould,  Newark,  Improved  method  el  r«* 
ulatiog  length  of  stroke  in  morticing  machhieik 

Joshtia  E.  Hall,  Cleveland,  improvement  la  eoP 
fee  pots. 

Thos.  N.  Luptin,  Winchester,  Va.,  inpiaii' 
ment  in  rakes  to  reaping  machinea. 

Henry  J.  Behrena,  N.  Y.,  imprerem^t  tt 
wrench. 

Wm.  Mt.  Storm,  N.  Y.,  improved  method  ia  M- 
lualing  gas  engines. 

Richard  Monllgomery,  K- Y.,  iniprovemest  b 
corrugated  beams. 

Jacob  Nelson,  Oinelimati,  improved  awalafi 
for  horse  and  dray. 

John  S,  Eobbins,  San  Francisco,  hnproveapH 
in  ship^H  rudders. 

H.  A  Richard  S.  Sdisvenell,  Athens,  Gs.,  1^ 

E roved  machine  fbr  cutting  or^amental  asaUr 
igs. 

Robert  B.  ToUes,  CanaaCoto,  ImpcovaoNBl  l| 
optical  instruments. 

Alonzo  Webster,  Montpelier,  UnproTed  hflM- 
back  for  carriage/^ 

Charles  Weston,  T.  F.  Weston,  and  JohaW. 
Weston,  Salem,  imprDTement  in  lealhe^spUltlag 
machines. 

A  Wyckoff  and  E.  R.  Morriaon,  Elmira,  im- 
proved boring  macbinec 

Wm.  White,  Portsmouth,  Ya,  JapwrBmeai  hi 
bedsteads. 

Peter  L.  Welmer,  Reading,  hnprovement  in 
trip-hammers. 

Saml.  L.  Weed,  Stoneham,Uaas.,maebiBefor 
making  printers'  types. 

D.  S.  Wagoner,  Penn  Yan,  improvement  la 
flouring  mills 

John  Taggert,  Roxbury,  assignor  to  himseiraul 
Theodore  Parker,  Boston,  ImproTement  in  artil* 
oial  legs. 

John  B.  Holmes,  N.  Y.,  assignor  loJoHaR. 
Pratt  and  Joon  B.  Holmes,  aame  place,  haproTt> 
'  ment  in  ship's  windlasses.  ^ 

Peter  Arneson,  Jordan  Pederson,  and  Hiai 
Reea,  N.  Y.,  materials  fornumafactttriogoThst 
bodies.   (2  patents.) 

Henry  Slier,  N.  Y.,  opening  and  closing  ha  eh 
ways. 

Wm.  Sellers  and  James  Walker,  dnehinali,  0.,   , 
moulding  circular  and  undercut  work. 

Hiram  and  J.  C.  Taylor,  Cincinnati,  eoopei^ 
eroziug  plane. 

Bernard  Goetz,  Philadelphia,  corrugated  rtdec- 
tors. 

John  Hyde,  N.  Y.,  screw  wren  h. 

James  Harrison,  Jr.,  Milwaukie,  sswiog  ms> 
chines. 

Seth  C.  and  W.  W.  Hurlbut,  Boonville,  N  T., 
feed  motion  for  planing  machinea. 

Charles  Moore,  Trenton,  N.  J.,  steam  hoitora 
,  Benj.  P.  MUler,  N.  Y.,  chimney  stack. 

Joseph  Powell,  Waterbnry,  Ct.,  knittinf  ma- 
chine, 

Saml.  Pearn,  N.  Y. ,  ship's  pumps. 

E.  E.  Reynolds,  N.  Y.,  clock  cscaiwmeDt. 
Chas.O.Reed,  Philadelphia,  machine  (teprr 

paring  rattans,  etc. 

GusUvus  WeSssenbom.N.  Y.,  assignor  to  Epei 
W.  Sargent,  N.  Y.,  thermo-udoric  Alter. 

Humphrey  M.  Glines,  Manchester,  N.  H.,  »- 
signor  to  J.  M.  Jk  a  F.  Btanton,  macfainety  fur  liU- 
ing  seine  needles. 
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<t|)e  |ll0]ig|),  tjie  f 00m,  anil  t^r  Jlmil, 

It  deToted  to  Scientific  and  Practical  Agriculture,  Mannfactares,  Heehanica,  itlth  Deaigna  of  Fatib  BtdUbcK 
Cottagea,  Ac, ;  the  beat  Cultivation  of  Fraita  and  Planta ;  the  proper  care  of  Cattle,  Horaea*  Sheep,  Hoga,  PoBUzfi 
Beea,  dec  It  will  point  out,  alao.  the  true  policy  to  be  puraued  for  the  encouragement  of  American  Ixiduatry,  wlttaat 
which  there  can  be  no  aecure  foundation  for  American  Independence.  It  ia  laaued  MONTHLY,  each  number  c«b*  ' 
talnlng  Bixtt-foub  pages  of  reading  matter,  with  (Vequent  Illuatratlona,  Engravinga,  &c,  at  the  following 

BATES    07    BUBSCBIPTIOHx 
Ob«Oop7 $3*0        I        FlTC  Copies ^  •       -       -        -       tf  — 

PAYABLE  IN  ADVANCE. 

All  letter!  ahould  be  post-paid,  and  directed  to  M.  P.  PARISH, 

or  to  the  Tea  PLOuas,  thi  Loom,  ahd  thi  Aktil,  ]|0«  9  Spmoe  St.,  HeV'TorL 
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The  Plough,  ths  Loom,  and  thb  Antil  to  actual  subecriberB  in  the  U.  S.,  is  charg;eable  at  ^le 
rates—that  is,  within  $8000  miles — when  paid  in  advance,  at  only  12  Gents  per  Year,  as  eerti^d 
by  the  Postmaster  of  this  city. 

Wm.  White  Bmith,  of  Philadelphia,  1b  onr  Agent  for  PennpyWanla.  S.  D.  Allbk  la  General  Agent  for  tbi* 
Journal.    Tbeee  are  the  o^LY  A  cents  in  Pennrylvania. 

Gknkral  Aokncy.— Ihe  conductor  of  thi»  Journal  will  be  happj  to  execute  any  reqaeata  that  may  be  made  to 
him,  for  the  purcbaae  of  any  bookp,  implemrnta,  artificial  manures,  seeda,  &c  ,  &c.  He  will  alao  parefaaae  piiao- 
fortea,  flutes,  music,  dec,,  and  warrant  them  to  be  aa  ordered. 

Tbackbrs  will  also  be  Turnlahed  for  srhooU  or  for  famiiiea  in  any  part  of  tho  country. 

Patbht  Rights.— Special  attention  given  to  the  procuring  and  sale  of  Patent  Rights,  machines,  or  oeefal  ioTea- 
tions  of  every  kind.    Addreaa  as  above. 

HURD'S    HAIR    RESTOREB, 

FOR  PRODUCING  HAIR  ON 


\Mm%^ 


y:     This  Preparation  baa  never  failed  to  produce  a  new  growth  of  Hair  on  Bald  Heads,  vhea 

^  used  according  to  directions.    It  is  designed  expressly  for  the  purpoae,  whereas,  nearly, U 

k  noi  ail  the  various  preparaliona  advertised  tor  that  purpose  are,  in  reality,  deilgned  merely 

for  the  toUcti  and  are  compoaed  of  oils,  alcohol,  dec,  injurious  rather  than  bentficial  to  tlte 

scalp. 

PoQUKTAHKOCK,  CoDO.,  Feb.  «,18S5, 
**  Thia  ia  to  certify  that  I  have  been  using  Hurd'a  Hair  Realorer  about  three  montha,  and  now,  where  my  head  wi» 
bald,  it  ia  covered  with  a  new  growth  of  hair."  Capi.  GEO.  G.  BENJAMINS 

PoQDBTANiiocK,  Coun.,  Feb.  14, 18B& 
**  Thia  ia  to  certify  that  I  have  been  using  Hurd'a  Hair  Reatorer  about  ihree  moutba,  and  where  my  head  ma 
entirely  bald,  and  had  been  about  twenty  yeara,  it  is  covered  with  a  new  growth  of  hair,  at  least  three  lacbce  to 
length."  AUCE  ADAMS. 

The  Peterahurgh  ( Va.)  Intelligencer  aay a  of  HURD'S  HAIR  RESTORER :  "  Thia  preparation  aeems  to  be  effi- 
eaoioua  fbr  the  restoration  of  the  hair  upon  bald  heada.  We  have  aeen  the  testimony  of  persona  well  known  to  as, 
who  have  used  the  compound  succeaafully,  thereby  corroborating  the  opinion  of  iia  reatorattve  energy." 

For  a  Siperior  Article  for  the  Toilet  use  HrftD'S  GOLDEN  GLOSS. 

Thia  preparation  is  highly  perHimed,  and  Rivea  to  the  hair  a  dark,  soft,  gloaay,  and  lively  appearance,  whiek  cu 
not  be  obtained  from  any  other  article.    It  eflectually  cleanaesthe  scalp,  and  kecpa  the  head  clean  and  hnlihy. 

HURD'S  HAIR  RESTORER  ia  aold  at  $1,  and  HURD'S  GOLDEN  GLOSS  at  25  centa  per  bottle,  by  DraggiAt 
generally. 

CHEMICAL  MANUFACTXTRINa  CO.,  Propiieton, 

293  Br-Yadway,  Ncw-Tork. 

Opened  No.  441  BROADWAY,  New- York. 
ALFRED  IVIUNROE  8c  CO., 

Invite  attention  to  their  present] 

SUPERB  ASSORTMENT  OF  READY-MADE   CLOTEING, 

Suitable  for  the  preaent  and  approaching  aeaaons.  Their  Stock  embracea  every  variety  of  gooda  suitable  fora  GBN> 
TLEMAN'S  WARDROBE.  No.palns  are  apared  in  thia  vatabliahroent  to  have  every  garment  well  made,  and  w 
and  appropriately  trimmed.  The  assortment  and  sty  lea  of  BOY'S  CLOTHING  challenge  a  comparison  with  wm 
of  any  other  conc^-rn  io  the  United  Btatea.    QF"  One  Price  foe  Goodb— No  Dcviatiov..,^^  ^^ 

83r   It  any  dissaUafaetion  arisea  after  the  purchase  of  an  article.  It  may  be  returned,  and  f  he  money  will  be  enev- 
rally  refunded.    Pnrchaaers  will  please  call  and  examine  at}  lea  and  asaurUnenta  at  441  Broadway. 

AT^FRED  MUNROi:  &  CO., 

Alfbso  Mokeoe,     )  House  ii  New-Orleana,  No.  34  MagaziiM  Stneu 

W.  D.AanoTT,         J 

M.  0.  Weatbbuk,    S 
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-OQMHEROS  IS  KING."— nS  CONDITION  AND  IIS  llBI.ATIONa 

In  the  preceding  rolame  (p.  513,  March  number,)  we  presented  oar 
readen  with  a  yeiy  conoiee  view  of  the  true  meaning  of  this  common  sajing^ 
and  Uiiulrating  why,  and  in  what  sense,  the  assertion  must  he  regarded  aa 
true. 

Commerce,  in  the  popular  sense  of  the  term,  is  supposed  to  express  only  a 
portion,  and  a  veiy  smidl  portion,  of  what  really  is  included  in  that  term, 
In  fkct,  all  trade  is  commerce*  The  purchase  of  an  ounce  of  onion  seed  is  aa 
truly  commerce  as  the  freighting  of  a  ship  with  a  rich  cargo  to  be  sent 
SC1068  the  ocean*  As  we  said  in  the  article  referred  to,  foreign  commerce, 
Immense  as  it  is,  is  estimated  as  only  one-twentieth  the  sum  total  of  com- 
merce. There  must,  therefore,  be  some  reason  for  the  monstrous  dimensions 
wUch  ^'  commerce,'*  in  its  restrictest  sense,  exhibita  to  the  eyes  of  the  multi- 
tade.  With  many,  a  merchant  is  little  less  than  a  lord.  Of  itself,  as  a  title 
it  weighs  almost  as  much  as  ^  prince." 

Commerce,  in  its  restricted  meaning  as  trade  across  seas,  has  often  been 
piedaimed  as  the  foundation  of  a  nation's  prosperity.  We  wonder  what 
tbe  character  ot  that  commerce  would  be  which  had  not  aa  exoessof  agricul* 
toral  or  mechanical  production  to  transport  In  other  words,  we  wonder 
what  sort  of  a  foundation  it  would  furnish  for  a  great  and  powerful  people, 
if  it  had  not  a  ibnndation  in  other  honcie  departments  of  industry  on  wludi 
it  eould  itself  be  supported.  It  has  always  been  the  custom  to  talk  very  pret- 
tily, and  even  eloquently,  on  the  importance  of  commerce,  and  this  interest 
is  immense  and  worthy  of  profound  regard.  But  if  every  ship  owned  in 
the  country  were  sunk  to-moriow,  the  lose  would  not  be  felt  so  much  as  if 
the  grass  crop  should  £ul  for  a  ungle  season. 

C^r  commercial  relations  are  extendTe,  and  pervade  all  the  departmenfa 
of  industry,  and  their  destruction  would  be  most  depkmble.  But  let  loose  a 
horde  of  incendiaries,  at  midmght,  who  shall  set  fire  to  and  consume  all  our 
bctoiiea  of  cotton  and  woolen  goods,  and  the  su&ring  and  niter  destruction 
of  the  hopes  of  multitudes  that  would  result  would  be  still  greater.  The 
eapital  invested  in  commerce  is  only  about  one-third  of  tH^t  inveated  in  man- 
ttfiictures,  and  the  aapual  product  of  our  manufisetures  is  nearly  double  that 
of  oonuneioe.  We  state  this  on  the  authority  of  the  census  of  IB60^  ss 
pabtished  in  Mr.  Tucker's  valuable  analysis. 

tf  every  ship  and  steamer  used  for  the  transport  pf  merchandise  to  any- 
distant  point,  irere  consumed  by  fire  this  night,  ttie  havoc  of  pr^rty,  thou^ 
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terrible,  would  be  much  lees  than  it  would  be  were  all  oar  flocka  and  heidt 
to  die  ei^  sanrise.  « 

It  does  not  follow,  from  the  fact  that  a  given  interest  is  immense^  that 
theaeis  none greatec  The  world  is  fuU  of  immense  interests, and  th% WBt 
provlMtt  m  the  Txew  ef  many^  naf  be  «f  qvHerseoondaij  iafortanoa 

Commerce^  when  conducted  on  correct  principles,  k  far  more  am  index  than 
«  basis  of  prosperity.  To  call  it  ^  a  foundation"  seems  scarcely  leas  ratioiul 
than  to  charge  the  oocurrence  of  a  cold  day  to  the  fact  that  our  ihermometen 
•are  graduated  bo  far  below  zero.  As  well  might  you  describe  such  theimom- 
^eCera  as  the  foundation  and  oonier-stotte  ef  ti^  kingdom  of  Boreas^ 

Commerce  is,  or  may  be,  of  almost  incalculabie  value  to  a  oommanitf 

which  has  industrial  resouicea  by  whidi  it  may  besu)^KHCted»    But  it  caniwt 

-create  those  resouroes  any  more  than  a  bank  can  create  capital,  though  both 

commerce  and  banks  are  of  so  great  value  as  means  of  increaung  the  profits 

Already  acquired  by  successful  industry. 

A  eoramerml  man  is-  not  a  prodoeer,  aceoiding^  to  the  primaiy  mea&ing  of 
the  word.  He  is  a  carrier,  a  sort  of  middle  man  between  the  producer  and 
-cottsuraer.  The  carrier  mayor  may  not  own  what  he  carries.  If  he  does  own 
liirfre^ts,  he  may  thereby  acquire  a  new  source  of  power,  but  not  as  cv- 
•Tier.  Th^  eanyinff  tradtj  as  such,  is  not  invested,  stther  m  fiwt  or  10  fkocy, 
with  any  peculiar  honor  or  dignity.  The  mail  carrier  and  the  cani^  of  the 
<khest  sifts  both  stand  on  the  same  ^  pbtibnT.*^  Ptohahff  soaieefeBrex- 
jpress  companies  carry  mere  value,  and  more  concentmted  value,  than  aay 
fiM'eign  merchant  Hence,  if  any  standard  of  timt  sort  afibcts  thSor  pontlon 
mac^ety,  then  the  express  man  is  at  the  t^,  imd  the  traveling  agent  of  the 
•4X»npanv,  who  actually  aooompliBbes  this  wonderftil  f^at,  should  be  at  the  head 
<ft  his  class.  But  su^  are  not  l^e  artificial  airaagementa  of  sodety.  The 
odamereial  class  are  &e  kings.    Why  is  it  so  f 

'  F^ireign  commerce  requires  capital,  and  wealtt  gives  power.  Theorise  as 
^we^wifi  about  the  matter,  it  is  so,  and  it  will  be  so.  When  wealth  b  oen- 
trolled  by  a  few,  the  few  control  the  many.  WealtJk  secures;  or  may  secure 
eiteation,  and  knowledge  is  newer.  Koris  this  all ;  for  being  edtieatedthej 
mm  naturally  the  assoeiatea  of  the  members  of  the  learned  profensons,  and 
'there  is  a  common  sympathy  between  them,  gnrwing  out  of  tins  stste  ef 
thiagB.  Here  »  reamm  enough  fbr  tlie  inftienoe  exerted  in  many  comman- 
ties  by  these  classes. 

Again,  these  conditions  are  hrorMe  ftr  the  ethAittoD  of  esecntm  sHI, 
ct  talent,  and  henee  is  an  invitittg  fiekbfer  the  ambitiioua  and  theloveref  ^ 
pliy.  Who  but  those^  and  suoh  as iSbomit  are- likely  toes^t a  coBtroSinghh 
^imoe  over  the  affidrs  of  a  oonmittnity  ? 

'Mere' are  wide  sections  of  eoimtry  in  which  ttre  rneidenla  of  wealth  aadef 
'education  are  not  peculiarly  characteristic  of  tiie  daaees  above  dlseribed.  hi 
^«lMh  comaunMes  no  such  preponderating  influenoe-is  poaseoBed  by  tJ^em,  bat 
eaah  Ula  into  that  rank  whieh  hm  own  p9B9M($my  mental  and  material, 
iMtarally  demand  fbr  him.  There  is  Aen  no  maeical  otomin  tttemanot 
ti»«eality  of  one  whose  social  position  is  determraed  by  ftve  fhofe  that  Ui 
iMBiness  lies  between  remde  points.  If  saooesBftil  hcis  entitled  to  his  fbA 
-aifeave  of  honor,  though  sound  judgment  and  careAd  eakmkiMm-  wili  net^ 
uNMtyn  secure  against  ruinous  defeat  and  faflure.  One  may-aiso  dovioleaee 
'^good  judgoMBl  and  tolerable dSseretiottv  and  yet,  bf  some  ^nkBcw^cenea^ 
cnnee  of  fkvorable  circumstances^  not  al  all  taken  mte  iris  aoeoaBt^  ra^  be 
iiMsuiafttl.  There  is  c^n  injustice  in  the  worM%  venfiet,  ai  theae  eases, 
'•hittitt'  •olsuoeeis  er  fkilure; 
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OAm  dMM  idi»ae  •■gayd  killM*  imomIIb  «ie  0«nMt»  ^  >«rlMii  Ihif 
«M7.  fi«i  ^wy  •ten  ibey  sm  aot  k  hc^  evrnt  iHmm  llMiy  «m  m  in  mm^ 
far  tbef  iN7  <m  erodft^  jnd  ike  ^oviy  e<iBiv»leBl  pafid  k^tsQitillpkMt^f  Mp«t^ 

fortanate,  those  who  sold  the  goods  to  the  **  merchant"  on  credit  «M^  mwB 
tiBUff  the  veai  «id  the  oBljr  veal  ksffk 

We  hsreaaid  thatmiMhaats  an  voi,  in  tbe  ptniry  senee  of  Ae  tenii 
prodiioen.    Ttwb^  the  ^ndK»«f  aanrolMiidiBe  it  laeieawd  hy  tMniportiitM  ». 
Bnt  tiio  flwt  tloHb  traoapoftalMn  ii  fmc«^^ 
Md  tUi  kwesNld  valaaiB  reemed  %  tiie  pmdnoir  oiiiy  under  Mo^ 
Umbm  abneet  toooMMB  to  teqam alataDMiit    fieaee  theae  It  na  qptalA 
iSBBeia  ifUoh  ibe  oemaieiwl  ciaa0  amfvodactia,  aoialio'iqpp"^'*^!"^  ^^^ 
mmn^    With  inaiaaiad  faciMMa  of  tnaapertalt^a,  keairj  goods  aBpeah^ 
inereaae  in  value,  and  hence  water  oaraiaga  bmag  obei^,  it  has  aa  adnMtegi» 
over  almost  rit  otfar  modaa  of  1aMHiwca<  stii ib>    Dkuietha'Oiilypoiaiiii  whacb< 
it)  as  a  trade,  iua  praeedeaoa  over  1m  eafwenfiragou  or  railway  oav; 

Ooxnmerce  often  and  usually  taids  to  inonas^  the  loaifaet  valaa  of  iM 
hbdaof  pseductiDos,  by  exAeaaiag  the  damaiid  for  them,  and  th«s  giving: 
saergy  to  eampetition  in  peodaatiou.  By  comeoliag  dntaat  points  of  terrK 
toiy,  ia  greatly  cKtendfl  tbe  aarfaet  anik 

Bat  sometimaa  tbe  coaamcraal  ebna  (we  iise.tiM4enn  in  ils  liinited  araae)^ 
do  a  vast  injury  to  sodety.  They  briag  diasMkr  into  eveiy  depavtaaent  <a 
eaierprJeew  Tba  past  year  baa  b6eooaa<of  tboae'eenstaBdy-veenrrinf  seasans. 
Ibeve  wm  a  time  whan  thk,  Mke  other  sorts  of  buaiaesi,  was  basMl  on  tha 
Beoeauties  of  tbe  tbaee,  and  bad  veal  jwopaiiy  for  its  guaranty,  and  was 
Kmitad  by  tbe  actiud  demand*  ImportaCH»a  ware  made  beoaose  Aey  werv 
needed,  and  the  consideration  paid  for  them  was  substaoM.  How,  Hm 
whole  ooantry  ia  in  an  minatnral,  uabmdthy  ce«dbion,  in  this  respect  The 
mtireoommercmldassyif  aiUedupoat»4ay,oonklnatpaytbeird^ts^  Mea 
go  into  tbat^bminesa  ta  mroid  bard  woric, of  to  make  money  saddeniy,  wai 
10  beoamiag  dch,  to  ^latire."  Thus  they  begin  in  pof^erty ;  but  tbey  aan 
notaacure&eaiidtbeyiBeekbydeaiglmameft^in'asmallway,"aiid  henaa 
tbey  begin  by  taxing  tbeir  cmdit  to  its  utmoat,  nnd,  if  auooessfal,  ali  is  well  ( 
and  if  not,  they  only  fail  and  — « begin  again*  We  came  to  tbe-coxnnetion^ 
b^  oaMfal  obseraifion  and  eakensivaaH^iy,  tema  yeaia  ago,  that  more  than 
mety  per  cent,  of  all  who  eommense  as  ^  mardiantB'^  Ml  Aad  wbo  ant 
the  ultimate  loeere  t  Farmem  and  meobanioB  bear  ^uita  ibeir  fiiU  sbarev. 
dionffb  aometimea  oidy  in  an  indiieetwi^* 

O&er  forms  of  industry  oAan  lose  through  tte  aganoy  of  commeveial  neui 
We  bear  much  of  tbe  faKflaanaa  of  Lombard  ilMet  as  determining  the  priea- 
ef  onr  own  prodaotion%  and  soiv  «s  ootton  is  aonoMed,  4te  price  i««nA 
mast  be  regulated  iaaeootdanoawitbthefosigndatiiaBd.    ^niisii  a  calamity 
tofoed  upon  us  by  Iba  organisation  of  aonthwn  aioeii^rf — manufaotures  and. 
mafbete  behigatudioaaly  eoDobaded.    £ot  tbia  Is  not,  in  fact,  the  wboie>storyi 
We  are  reminAed  of  n  vary  taoent  *^  pania^'  in  wbkb  Wall  street,  «hiA  ie,  the 
irbok  oiiy,  waa  mered  with  aoastemation  en  the  avtival  of  a  steaamr 
with  inteiligance  of  a  BMney  panie  in  Loaden  1    W^  f    Beeaase,  in  eueh  m- 
alala  6f  tfatoga  abroad^  Waliatfaet  would  be  called  upen  to  pay  its  ifor^gn 
debt,  nnd  tbea  Watt  ataeat  weald  beaome  an  nttm  bankrupt    tbis  is  tba^ 
sad  truth,  and  it  ia  only  cna  oi  the*  piooli  of  the  rattennsss  of  the  pveeenrt^^ 
oommeaciai  system;    Were  farman  to  'praodae'  vpoa  .tbe  same*  pria<iipld» 
of  action,  aadtoJiveequaliy  on  eiiadaty  tb6fai8.acare6lr-a  fiMa%  whcae  ea- 
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Mfli  woidd  Bot  b«  wndsad  witUa  tan  7ean»  aad  the  prawt  mmuigemfloti 
of  pioperiy,  of  oompetonoe  and  dcpendfoee,  would  be  atterl j  nrened.  We 
leeroed  wAen  a  boy,  diatJt  wee  wrong  to  rkk  whet  mig^t  not  be  lost  wiAoet 
nuBing  oiinel¥ee|  end  still  more  withoat  iojmag  otheia.  We  still  hdd  to 
thk  doctrine. 

And  what  would  be  the  oonseqaenoes  were  Wall  stieet  to  beoome  biab 
nipt!  Ask  the  widows  and  oiphans  whose  all  was  wrecked  in  the  reoeat 
frauds  committed  upon  the.New-HaTcn  railroad  stock.  Ask  the  other  hun- 
dreds of  Uie  same  class  whose  whole  dependence  was  annihilated  or  sadly 
diminished  with  the  ruin  of  the  United  States  Bank.  Ask  the  tens  of 
thousands  whose  whole  or  whose  diief  income  is  invested  in  stoc^  which 
haye  become  unabli  to  make  dividendi.  dt  is  by  noticing  transaotions  Hke 
these  that  we  diacoyer  what  conneodon  there  la  between  Wall  street  sad 
commerce,  and  farming  and  medianical  interests. 

Nor  wiU  any  sane  man  yentuxe  on  the  aasertion  that  these  affairs  are  in  a 
healthy  condition,  when  panics  are  so  eattly  raised  and  sometimes  so  ruinoai^ 
and  more  than  tlus,  of  so  frequent  occurrence. 

Who  is  a'vmed  at  the  news  of  an  indiyidual  failure!  Not  hewhoio 
welfare  is  not  thereby  prejudiced.  Not  he  who  caree  nothing  for  so  trifling 
a  loss  as  is  involyed  in  it  Why  then  such  a  panic  as  that  to  which  we  hsye 
just  referred !  For  the  reason  that  we  haye  aiwigned,  and  no  other.  Their 
own  business  prospects  are  endangered. 

Does  any  reader  need  other  evidence  to  convmce  him  that  the  eommeroe 
ci  this  country  is  in  an  unsound  condition,  and  that  it  is  conducted  cm 
hazardous  principles'!  Let  lum  read  the  list  of  Mures  of  large  corporations 
or  extenuve  houses  for  the  laat  twelve  or  eighteen  months,  and  we  think  he 
will  be  quite  satisfied. 

Does  any  one  need  evidence  to  convince  him  that  there  is  connectioD 
between  the  transactions  above  alluded  to,  md  the  vain  cry  for  woax  which 
died  all  our  cities  and  large  towna  and  manufacturing  villages  the  Int 
winter !  Let  him  not  fail  to  note  the  unvarying  relation  which  one  amtvai 
to  the  other.  They  are  more  &an  Siamese  twins — ^it  may  rather  be  said  ts 
be ''fit  body  to  fit  head.''  It  ia  the  seed  and  the  harvest.  It  is  the  flower 
«nd  the  fruit. 

We  are  not  intending  an  attack  on  our  *^  princely  merchaats,"  nor  to  rue 
prejudices  between  different  interests,  nor  to  excite  jealousy  among  differoat 
sections  of  the  social  atructnre.  But  we  see  a  tremendous  evil  ooea»ouJ]j 
developing  itself  in  ruinous  action,  and  we  would  odl  attention  to  the  vsriooi 
symptoms,  and  have  a  wise  jury  of  doctors  explain  its  diagnosis  and  give  ui 
iti  pathology.  We  would  Imow  the  truth,  and  avoid  the  evil  and  aecuie  the 
goM.  We  would  have  our  producing  classes  fiilly  understand  the  relatioai 
which  they  sustain  to  the  commerce  of  the  world,  and  how  they  can  belt 
defend  themselves  from  the  risks  and  actual  leases  to  whidi  they  have  hith- 
erto been  subject  We  wish  them  to  biow  ezacfly  to  what  dangers  theysre 
Cjqpoeed,  and  how  the  ezcessiye  or  misdirected  trading  of  other  daasee  of 
society  may  have  a  haaardous  comieotion  with  their  own  individual  affiun» 
mud  how  to  provide  suitable  checks.  Thus  and  then,  after  mutual  oounael 
md  discussion,  systems  and  hahita,  principles  and  practioea  may  be  estsb- 
lished,  under  the  influence  of  which  each  may  rsffwd  hhnself  as  oompsrsr 
tif ely  safe,  and  thenceforth  may  avmd  those  tcnible  upheavab  of  the  nfj 
foundation  of  commwoial  activity  that  have  ao  recently  and  ao  senoualy  dis- 
turbed the  quiet  and  deranged  the  bnsineM  of  every  laige  communitj. 
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If  we  maj  be  allowed  to  say  so,  without  incurring  the  Busjnoion  of  undue 
•elf-eateem,  we  do  not  tlunk  this  class  of  publications  are  sufficientlj  appre- 
ciated. They  encounter  at  the  very  outset  the  popular  prejudice  against 
hook /arming.  We  cannot  undertake  now  to  discuss  the  unreasonableness 
aa  we  esteem  it,  of  this  prejudice,  though  we  expect  to  have  something  to 
nj  in  its  behalf  before  the  year  is  closed ;  suffice  it  at  present  to  remark 
that  it  is  certainly  no  valid  objection  to  a  good  idea,  that  is  found  in  the 
pages  of  a  book  or  the  columns  of  a  newspaper,  and  an  agricultural  journal 
should  be  merdy  a  repository  of  good  ideas  on  the  subject  of  agriculture* 
If  erroneous  opinions  find  their  way  into  its  columns  they  certainly  are  in 
the  very  beet  place  to  meet  exposure ;  if,  on  the  contrary,  its  teachings  are 
eorrect,  no  better  vehicle  ibr  communicating  them  to  the  public,  than  the 
pages  of  a  newspaper  can  be  found.  Unfounded  as  this  prejudice  is,  how* 
ever,  it  k  a  general  one,  and  every  agricultural  journal  must  encounter  it ; 
tome  to  outlive  it,  many  to  sink  under  it 

It  is  a  misapprehension  of  the  mission  of  such  a  papec  to  restrict  its 
ohjecta  to  instructions  in  the  arts  of  husbandry.  The  cultivation  of  our 
ataf^e  crops,  the  rearing  of  stock,  and  the  improvement  of  the  soil,  are  sub- 
jecta  of  prime  importance,  but  they  do  not  constitute  the  exclusive  material 
for  agricultural  journalizing.  The  sodal  and  commercial  relations  of  the 
planter  are  no  leas  imporUnt,  nor  less  legitimate  subjects  of  inquiry  and 
diflCttsaon.  The  social  statue  of  the  pursuits  in  the  family  of  professions, 
and  not  the  relations^  of  its  individual  members,  is  what  we  mean  by  the 
Crst ;  and  by  the  latter  interest,  it  will  be  at  once  understood  that  we  refer 
to  all  that  affects  the  trade  in  those  commodities  which  are  produced  by  the 
planter.  It  is  the  aim  of  an  agricultural  journal  to  place  the  plantbg  com* 
muuity  where  its  importance  demands  it  should  stand,  among  Uie  firs^if  not 
the  foremost,  in  the  catalogue  of  pursuits ;  and  it  should  not  be  less  its  aim 
to  mdymb  its  readers  of  all  that  concerns  the  oonomereial  value  of  its  pro- 
ducts. We  make  crops  for  the  money  which  they  yield,  and  our  profits  are 
not  more  dependent  upon  the  skill  with  whidi  we  cultivate  the  soil,  than 
opon  the  judgment  with  which  we  dispose  oi  our  productions.  To  this  end 
it  is  as  important  that  we  should  be  advised  by  the  influence  which  govern 
our  marketSi  as  that  we  should  be  informed  of  the  principles  which  control 
in  the  cultivation  of  our  crops. 

It  ia  regarded  important  that  various  other  public  interests  should  be 
represented  by  the  press ;  why  should  it  not  be  equally  essential  to  the  plant- 
ing interest.  The  mercantile,  the  manufacturing,  the  professional  vtcations^ 
all  have  their  organs;  have  the  agriculturists  no  conunon  cause,  no  esprit 
da  oorps  which  demands  public  expression  t  It  should  be  the  aim  of  the 
agricuitural  journals  to  cultivate  among  their  readers  that  community  of 
sentiment — toat  feeling  of  brotherhood  among  those  engaged  in  the  same 
parsoity  which  is  thought  to  be  so  essential  to  the  prosperitv  of  other  voo*' 
tione.  If  they  discover  no  new  principles  in  agriculture,  if  they  add  no  new 
inatmctioos  in  the  art  of  husbandry  the  presses  devoted  to  the  interests  of 
agriculture  will  have  done  a  great  deal  in  giving  dignity  and  respectabili^ 
to  the  calling.    When  our  fielda  are  made  the  sub^  of  study  as  wdi  aa 
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cttltiyationy  when  our  oountrj-seats  are  made  the  home  of  intelfigenee,  and 
beauty,  and  refinement,  a  new  and  powerful  element  of  prosperity,  will  be 
added  to  the  agricaltnral  pursuits.'  Our  population  will  then  become  per- 
manent, and  men  of  eultivated  minds  w91  seek  in  tke  ifiral  arts,  the  most 
congenial  waDcs  of  lit{. — SoU  of  ths  South, 
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[Tms  branch  of  flirming  desenrea  mora  attentioai  tbaa  it  baa  raceiredySod 
%  thousand  mistakes  are  BMde  in  its  enUure  as  hUi  as  one  described  below. 
W«fiad  a  capital  treatise  on  the  subject  in  ihi^HameUead^  bj  **  aaon  of  Cor* 
saetioat,''  from  which  we  extract  the  fi^Iowiag,  which  we  oonuaeod  to  tba 
oareftil  altenti(m  of  our  readers.— En.  P.  L.  A.]  (^'# 

I  was  paiticnlarly  stmck  with  an  essay  in  the  first  nuiaber  of  the  Mm^' 
stead,  upon  the  cultiyation  of  wheat,  di^layiag  a  knowledge  of  tfaat  crop 
aad  ito  reqwemenfei,  and  a  fiuniliarity  with  the  details  of  ita  aMotgumant, 
which,  howeyor  natiural  on  the  banks  of  the  Oeaessee,  wouM  soaroal^  ba 
looked  for  among  the  hiUa  of  Oonnectidit.  As  to  growing  wheat  in  jour 
State,  I  have  no  doabt  it  can  be  done  on  many  soils  with  the  mum  eipeadi^^ 
tare  of  labor  and  Aill  whidi  are  neeessaiy  to  its  aueeessfiil  caltifafeionehe* 
where. 

Seyeral  ezperimettts,  it  is  trae,  within  my  own  knowledge,  haye  lenillid 
in  faihire— «but  it  it  was  only  aatoial  that  they  should  do  so-^^fw  tlMy  wws 
made  withoat  any  sufficient  aoquaiatanae  with  the  peculiarities  of  the  cnp 
and  the  conditions  ef  its  growth  and  maturUy.    I  myself,  when  a  boy, 
assisted  in  one  ot  these  experiufeenta.    A  rich  duk  feam;  admirable  for  osa 
or  oats,  but  rather  too  moist  for  lye,  was  for  that  mason  sown  widi  wlMst 
I  think  it  followed  eom  and  waa  got  in  in  October.    Any  wheat-gtower  needs 
mot  to  be  told  the  result.    The  straw  was  black  as  the  ground  it  vpmtg 
ftom,  and  the  wheat  was  nowhere.    A  single  weU*matured  kernel  could  not 
ha  foimd  on  the  entire  piece.    In  this  eq>eriment  the  sowing  waa  a  m<aik 
too  late,  but  that  mistake  only  added  a  superfluous  certainty  to  a  failaie 
already  oertain.    No  rich,  moist,  dark  losm  ahould  eyer  be  eown  wilh 
wheat  in  Connectiout  or  aay  other  Btate.    Such  aeoil  will  always  pay  betUr  . 
in  corn,  oats  or  ^rass.    But  on  that  same  forai,  are  wane,  dry  hsll4id«» 
wSiish  Iliffire  no  doubt  might  be  made  to  produse  foiity  budiele  of  Soole^ 
wheat  to  the  acre,  or  twenty-fiye  of  Mediterranean.    Not  with  the  asms 
iNatment-^  do  not  mean  that--^or  the  same  treatment  would  not  be  piof« 
for  the  two  yarieties  ci  wheat    For  the  Sonle'a  I  would  seleet  a  auitaUb 
piece  of  ground  in  soil,  manure  it  well  in  the  i«)ring  wi&  stable  manurs, 
which  hf^  been  made  and  kept  under  coyer*— break  up  and  coltiyate  one 
aummer  in  oun-^he  next  summer  foUow  the  com  stubble,  tbe  moie  it  ii 
ploughed  the  better,  and  sow  in  September.    Bat  that  puts  off  thewheii 
tiU  the  next  year.    Wdl  then,  if  I  l)ad  no  suitahle  luid  in  constubble,  xiA 
wished  to  sow  the  ourreirt  year,  I  would  select  as  before  a  piece  of  soil  d 
some  kind,  but  cloyer  would  be  of  eourae  the  best ;  manure  in  June  aad 
turn  it  under  along  with  a  good  coat  of  grass ;  b  August  when  tha  jvheie 
wonld.be  well  rotted,  intermix  it  all  thoroughly  by  repeated  plougLings  and 
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htfrawings  ^nd  B€m  $»  bflfeve^  Or,  if  I  eboae  to  pkmg^  but  onoe^  I  ircmld 
compost  tfi6  maaiu^lum  undur »  ooaiof  {f^raia  in  Jone^— cultiyate  iraqoMitlj' 
during  the  BuxoBMr— cKponding  no  kss  lal^  than  im  the  foizntv  method,  and 
at  Aa  time  of  sowing'  spvead  on.  tha  oompoet  and  hanow  It  m  with  tiia  seed 
as  baforatbe  diilL  All  of  these  three  methoda^  espedaUj.the  two  last,  ai« 
moeh  praeticed  bj  soooassfol  wdieat-grewers  in  Westwm  and  Genteal  Neiw*- 
Tork  A  still  better  manniang  would  ba  to^cowpen  the  gronnd^  or  best  of 
ail,  to  fold  Bbecq[i  upon  it.  Sheep,  iadeedi  of  thMoselvee,  nsnallj  sekct  for 
their  night  lodges  that  portion  of  their  range  which  is  most  dfj  and  eievaitedi 
and  thmfore  Mst  suited  to  wheaU 

Having  prq^ased  the  land,  aa  above  indicated  for  Soviets*  wheait,  it  wwld 
be  a  noistake  to  sow  Me&itanttaean.  That  would  be  likelyto  &i],aBd  return 
but  a.  li^t  yield.  Soule's  wheat  mti^t  have  a  dry,  meUowv  rick  soil,  (rid),  I 
mean,  in  ammomaand  phosphates,  &r  aa  excess  td  himms  is  hasaHlotts  to 
any  kind  of  wheat,)  and  then,  with  a  favorable  season,  it  will  yield  abun« 
dantly.  The  Mediterranean  is  less  exacLing  in  regard  to  most  pf  these  con- 
ditioDSi  but  it  must  not  have  a  aoil  too  rich ;  a  maKunum  dop  of  this  kind 
of  whoat»  not  eoneeding,  I  think,  30  bushels  per  acve,  or  at)out  half  the 
maTimnm  of  the  other.  The  same  ooro-stubble  which  should  be  fUlowed 
he  Sonle's  wheat,  would  probably  yield  80  bushels  of  baid^  or  60  bushete  of 
oats,  and  then  be  all  the  bettor  for  Meditttnsmean.  Which  would  be  most 
profitable  would  depend  onciroumstaaean.  Perhapsy  after  ail,  the  bestVheat  £o» 
Connecticut  would  be  the  old*fhshioned  whitaflint ;.  but  I  do  not  know  whem 
it  can  be  found.  Tins  wheat  grows  wilh  a  slender  straw  and  a  long  beard, 
on  whidi  the  ksmeb  are  apaisely  set  and  doady  embraced  in  the  husk,  fbr 
which  reaaons  it  is  not  liable  to  spmut  in  wet  aeascms.  I  have  had  fivehun* 
died  bushels  of  this  wheat  from  20  aeies,  and  have  known  it  to  average  a» 

S:h  as  30  bushels  per  acm..  It  will  set  bear  much  mamim,  »  it  lodges 
ere  SocdeV  wheat  would  do  best,  but  it  will  grow  aod  yield  15  or  20 
bushek  per  aero  on  a  thin  soU,  where  Souk's  would  prove  a  More.  For 
quality  tUs  variolar  is  superior  to  aU  <^ers,  holdmpp  the  same  rank  among ' 
mem  that  the  Saxon  does  among  other  varieties  of  wool.  But  it  has  been 
snpplaated  by  the  Sonltfs  and  the  bfaxe  sten^  both  m  this  State  and  at  the 
West|  jnst  as  when  we  wen  boys^  CoL  Humphrey's  sheep  were  supplanted- 
by  the  SazcHis.  I  have  inquired  much  for  it  for  two  years  past,  and  I  know* 
of  otfaeni  who  have  done  ao.  The  best  miller  in  this  comity  (Wayne)  has 
seen  none  since  IBSlf  when  he  bought  a  sam^  of  a  ne^hbor  of  mine  to 
manufnotute  some  flour  f<»r  the  London  Esc^t&cn* 

But  I  am  growing  garrulous  on  this  subject  of  wheat  culture,  and  giving 
it  a  prominence  far  beyond  your  interest  in  it,  or  mine  either,  indeed ;  for 
this  year  I  have  sown  no  wheat  More  money  has  been  lost  than  made  at 
the  business  in  this  State  these  three  years,  owing  to  the  depredations  of  the 
midge  or  red  weeviL  And  it  is  now  well  settlea  that  no  lands  here  are  at 
present  Bftfe  for  wheat,  with  the  exception  either  of  limestone  ledges,  or  de- 

Cits  of  sand  or  gravel  and  coarse  orift;  Fortunately  there  is  considerabler 
d  of  the  former  description  west  of  the  Qenessee,  and  a  large  prc^ortion 
of  the  latter,  composed  of  limestone  and  sandstone  pebbles,  intermixed  wfth 
loom^  piled  up  omn  in  ric^s  forty  or  fifty  fbet  in  height  on  this  side  of  that 
river.  Oft  these  warm  quick  soils,  the  wheat  either  comes  into  flower  too 
esriy  fbr  tiie  nridgo  to  deposit  her  eggs,  or  what  is  equally  to  the  purpose, 
I  the  grain  maturss  so  rapidly  as  to  oQow  the  youn^  weevils  little  opportunity 
for  mlsdiief.  7!ns  weevil,  as  you  know,  is  a  dehcate  littie  maggot,  which 
sucks  up  the  first  sweet  Juioes  of  the  fornring  kemel|  but  has  no  mesfioa  of 
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penetrating  ito  tougheaiDg  skin  as  it  adrftnoei  into  the  milky  state.  A  single 
weevil  makes  little  imptession  on  a  kernel  of  wheat ;  four  or  five  rednoe  it 
to  hen-feed ;  bat  fifteen  or  twenty  are  often  found  inhabiting  a  single  gland. 
Those  buds  which  are  most  safe  from  the  attack  of  the  midge  aie  most  liable 
of  any  to  injury  fi^  the  Hessian  fly.  But  this  insect  does  not  inflict  sudi 
sweeping  destruction  as  the  other.  And  yel  it  is  almost  incredible  when  we 
reflect  that  a  single  fly  in  its  kura  state  is  competent  to  destroy  a  stalk  of 
wheat,  but  not  leas  than  one  hundred  weevils  would  be  reqiusite  to  devour 
the  product  of  that  stalk. 

A  good  many  farmers  in  this  region  sowed  rye  last  fall— some  on  dover 
soil  which  had  been  mowed,  but  more  on  oat  stubble-r-and  they  have  geoer- 
aliy  harvested  about  thirty  bushels  per  acre.  Things  with  us  now  point  to 
the  old  Connecticut  rotation  of  com,  oats,  rye,  and  grass ;  and  if  prioet 
remain  where  they  now  are,  fifty  bnsheb  of  com,  fifty  of  oats,  and  twenty- 
five  of  rye,  succeeded  by  two  or  three  good  crops  of  graas,  will  not  be  bad 
farming. 

Wheat  is  preeminently  the  crop  of  an  interior  country,  because  it  alwajs 
commands  a  nigher  price  per  pound  than  any  other  grain,  and  for  that  reason 
can  better  afford  the  cost  of  long  transportation.  But  near  the  great  markets 
this  advantage  disappears,  or  is  evenroversed ;  and  I  have  remarked  ibr  yean 
that  the  best  grass  lands  of  Oneida  county,  and  the  best  wheat  lands  of 
Monroe,  have  l^n  on  a  level  as  to  price.  Everything  to  iti  ^roner  use  is 
the  true  motto,  and  if  a  man's  lands  will  pay  the  best  profits  in  wheat,  then 
he  should  sow  wheat,  though  it  be  on  the  cobble-atone  knolls  in  ths  vslley 
of  the  Naugatuck.  And  for  myself,- 1  think  if  I  were  so  unfortunate  ss  to 
o?m  any  of  those  knolls,  or  any  of  the  shrub-oak  barrens  alonff  the  Csnsl 
Raibroad,  I  should  investigate,  in  a  practicid  way,  the  relations  of  guano  uid 
clover  and  wheat ;  but  I  will  not  deny  a  personal  preferenee,  along  with 
8.  N.  G.,  to  tend  the  sleek  kine  on  the  verdant  slopes  of  Chream  Hill,  or  in 
some  green  valley  where  a  clear  brooklet  threads  its  way  towards  Lake  On- 
tario, to  watch  the  gUd  gambola  of  my  calves,  and  my  cattle,  and  my  pigs* 
and  my  children. 

[These  suggestions,  coming  from  an  intelligent  and  practical  wheat-grow^ , 
are  quite  to  the  point  They  explain  the  characteristics  of  the  different 
varieties  of  wheat,  and  by  their  practical  details  will  enable  our  farmers  to 
experiment  intelligently  upon  its  culture,  Since  the  publication  of  the  first 
article  on  this  subject,  we  learn  that  here  also  the  weevil  is  the  worst  ensmy 
of  winter  wheat,  and  diat  many  crops  this  season  have  been  entirely  destrayed 
by  it] 


HoYEMXHTS  OF  PfiODUos  Sfxcclatobs. — Wb  Icam  from  the  interior  of 
this  State  that  the  New-York  speculators  are  now  fl;oing  about  the  oonnti^ 
for  the  purpose  of  buving  up  Uie  potato  crop,  which,  from  all  accounts,  is 
unusually  large.  A  farmer  in  Burling,  Rensaelaer  county,  a  few  days  ago 
contracted  wim  one  of  these  dealers  to  furnish  him  with  the  product  of  five 
acres  at  ten  cents  a  busheL  Other  producers  in  the  same  neighborhood  wen 
unwilling  to  enter  into  a  contract  unless  they  could  get  one  sailing  a  bushd. 
The  speculators,  no  doubt,  are  obliged  to  dig  the  potatoea  themselves  at  these 
low  prices.  At  Ogdensbnrg,  on  Saturday  last^  fine  poti^oes  were  fieely 
offered  at  one  shilling  a  h\iaixii.^jreiif'Tork  Svtning  ro$L 
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FLOXTB     EXPORTS. 

Wb  have  oompiled  from  Treasury  reports  the  following  table  of  ezpc^ 
and  destination  of  -flour  from  the  United  States.  It  affords  a  sort  of  chart 
•of  the  direction  which  the  floor  export  trade  has  taken  at  times : 


DeHiMtian  of  flour  shijipidfram  the  Uniied  StaUs. 

^          Where  to. 

18M. 

1862. 

1868. 

1864. 

49wediBh  West  Indies, 

6,816 

8,050 

2,801 

600 

Dftntth  West  Indies, 

60,102 

62,692 

80,882 

81,066 

Dutch  Bast  Indies, 

l,B1d 

2,040 

2,026 

360 

Dutch  West  Indies^ 

19,217 

17,670 

18,962 

13,489 

Hanse  Towns, 

88,686 

1.786 

11,686 

Holland  and  Belginm, 

694 

14,660 

926 

26,980 

England. 

1,004,T88 

1,681,994 

1,878.066 

2,026,021 

Gibraltar, 

196 

4,416 

2,169 

18,206 

British  East  Indies, 

1,600 

8,606 

1,194 

644 

British  Westlodie*    , 

294.731 

806,791 

869,184 

261,869 

Britiah  American  Colonies, 

262,880 

199,660 

218,476 

226,006 

Australiii, 

\ 

10,464 

177,826 

79,416 

Franee, 

2,700 

8,784 

728,279 

Freneh  West  Indiei^ 

7,902 

7,662 

7,901 

81,269 

r^ 

48.867 

42,902 

60,421 

66,121 

6,611 

17,200 

1,687 

11,608 

«paoiah  West  Indies, 

2,286 

7,949 

1,967 

6.070 

7,006 

8,287 

9,20Q 

4,860 

Cape  de  Yerdt 

888 

886 

277 

4.721 

Cape  of  Good  Hope» 

18,998 

28.060 

10.264 

Mexico, 

H964 

26,081 

17.089 

18,828 

Honduras, 

6,912 

6,281 

8,107 

4,241 

Oentral  .^jaerica, 

2,673 

6,670 

2.789 

2,832 

Colambia,, 

47,477 

68,267 

43,881 

42,097 

Brazil, 

1874,711 

846,026 

488,848 

816.419 

iLrffentin«  Republic, 

Ohjli, 

Sonth  America, 

22,612 

12,942 

24.816 

27.236 

4,82'/  i 

>            6,886 

10,870 

8,869 

200 

1,480 

9.644 

'     866 

West  Indies^ 

.    4,079 

766 

1,660 

Africa, 

6,480 

9.998 

6,888 

8,688 

Korthwest  Coasts 

2,698 

7,887 

^           ^W4 

9,788 

Other  ports, 

19,168 

49,347 

•        44.679 

67,120 

ToUl  barrels. 

2,202,886 

2,799,889 

2,920,918 

4,022,386 

ATeTa«re>rice, 

$4  77 

•     1424 

$6  10 

$6  88 

Hie  retmn  is  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 1854.  In  that  year,  as  in 
1847,  ]EVaiioe  was  a  good  enstomer  for  flour;  but  England,  as  usual,  took 
about  half  the  whole.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  quantities  sent  to  the 
West  Indies,  South  America,  etc.,  is  in  the  aggregate  about  half,  and  it  is 
what  ihey  must  have.  When  there  is  an  English  demand  to  riuse  the  prioe 
they  must  pay  more.  The  aboye  table  embraces  flour  only.  The  aggregate 
quantity  of  flour  and  wheat  exported  in  1858  was,  in  bushek,  18,000,000, 
at  an  average  of  $1  12^,  and  last  year  it  ranged  28,148,595  bushe]8y4it  an 
average  of  $1  55.  The  following  table  gives  the  aggregate  export  and 
offioal  value,  showing  the  yearly  average  for  several  years : 
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AggngaJU  to^ri  of  fiowr  and  wheat  from  the  UniUd  States. 


• 

KOOL 

-vniT. 

Tear. 

BarrdB. 

Value. 

ACT&jQebbL 

Boshela. 

Talue, 

ATexace. 

1847 

4,882,496 

26,188,841 

15  95 

4^899,951 

6,0*9,850 

11871 

1848 

2,119,898 

18,194,109 

6  22 

2,084,704 

2,669,176 

130 

1849 

2,W6,m 

ll,St6,6M 

5  85 

U«27>84 

1»9M,848 

1  15 

1850 

1,885,448 

7,098,570 

5  00 

608,661 

648,745 

107 

1851 

2,202,885 

10,624,881 

4rr 

1,026,7^6 

1,056.7W 

100 

1852 

2,799,829 

11,869,148 

224 

2,694,640 

2,655,209 

96 

185» 

2,920^918 

14,788,294 

5  eo 

8,890^41 

4,864,409 

ilH 

1854 

4»022»886 

27,701,444 

6  88 

8,086^66 

12,420bl!Z^ 

155 

Nearly  all  the  wheat  went  to  France  and  England.  The  above  %ues 
give,  however,  only  the  qmatitieB  of  doBiestic  gro^^  expcfted.  TheMoir- 
iog  ahow  the  importa,  mostly  Oaaadian,  and  exported  from  bond : 


Tear. 

mait.nmmM, 

fLOBB.OWT. 

IkapDfte. 

Aqperta. 

beets  re- 
tained. 

ImpwrtB* 

Szporta. 

'ssr 

1851 
1862 
1858 
1864 
1856 

1,287,856 

870,889 

8A2.295 

1,277,362 

2,196^650 

184^107 
451,874 
605,981 
058.798 
1,097,118 

1.068,749 
419,016 
257,364 
845,654 

1,099,547 

586.379 
496,201 
517,981 
531,798 

777,728 

812.925 
48^075 
461,826 
492,969 
'  M6^t06 

278»464 
ld,l» 
M,6Q5 
38,809 

16V5S2 

It  Mows  that,  in  1853,  aboat  1,400,000  bushels  of  Gana<Kani  wheat  were 
imported  and  consumed  in  the  United  States,  displacing  as  much  of  native 
growth  which  was  exported. — 17.  S.  Times, 


■  isnu 
AUSTRALIA  AND  AMfflEtlOA  AS  WOGL^ROWING  OOUMTRISa 

If  a  reeeat  pnblidritron  in  Edanbvg^  entitled,  ^  Tkb  Emignmi^^  Mannal— 
Austraita  and  the  Gold  Digging,"  page  a,  is  the  MIowiAg  ^mgaaft : 

'*No  ooufitrj  on  tiie  fiioe  of  ttie  earth  seems  to  be  so  admimbly  adapted 
fer  the  feeding  of  eheip  and  prodnos  of  ,/6m  wo&L  Ambmoa,  as  n  wsx. 
urowK,  IS  HOT  ▲  SHBSP-FBaDuro  oa  wooirQRowiflra  ooiTKtRT.  In  Osaada, 
and  other  northern  pasta,  sheep  lequire  to  be  hoased  awi  fed  by  aitifiotti 
means  for  several  long  winier  months,  while  on  tlie^ae  pBairieaof  th^SlakH^ 
the  sheep  which  aare  left  at  lai^ge  thoughout  the  fear  do  nei  yieU  woelef* 
maluable  qualUy.  Austsalia,  on  the  ^er  hand,  resembles  Spam  in  its<|w 
ities  for  pasturage  us  aU  eeasoms  ;  and  its  climate  prednees  eqnallj  fins,  if 
not  superior,  wool.    At  this  moment  Australian  wool  enjoys  the  highest  re* 
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fvtatkm  in  Eogiaad  and  An^icai;  it  takes  th«  leadia  the  markBt;  and  so 
readily  and  so  profitably  is  it  dnpoeed  oi^  that  the  coat  of  tnmaport  of 
16,000  miles  goes  ahnoat  for  nothing  in  the  grower's  calculation  of  profits. 
.Most  of  those  beautifiil  and  soft  woolen  fiihsios  which  go  by  the  name  of 
lodianas,  Merinoes,'and  Ghallis,  and  in  so  great  request  by  ladies  in  the  shops 
of  onr  haberdaahaiBi  are  ehieflj  mainilaetared  from  this  fine  AjastralTan 
WOOL'' 

Without  fear  of  ooBlradiction,  wo  pronounce  the  above  to  be  a  tissae  of 
misrepreseotations.  Nothing  but  gross  ignorance  upon  the  subject,  ax  apfo- 
peBsity  to  dispaiagB  othir  oovntcisa^paili^darly  the  United  States,  when  oom* 
parad  with  England,  coold  have  induced  the  writer  to  assert  that  "  No 
oouttry  on  the  £Me  of  the  earth  seems  to  be  so  admirably  adapted  far 
tin  feedtog  of  sheep  and  pvodnee  ci  fine  wool  aa  Australia."  What  has  bo- 
eom^  of  SsKooy,  of  Prosna,  and  Frossiaii  Silesia,  (not,  at  present,  to  speak  of 
Ike  United  Stales  of  Amenea^) — donntneB  whicli  are  so  uniToisaUy  and  so 
jisflyr  renowned  for  their  fine  sheep  aad  fleeoe,^that  it  seema  diffi<Milt  to 
inagine  that  any  one  possessed  of  sufflsient  knowledge  to  write  a  book,  to 
kfarm  othert,  arodd,  hiBsd^  be  so  ignorant  of  the  sub^t  of  which  he  treats  ! 
He  liad  better  consult  the  treatise  of  his  countrymen,  Mr.  W.  Youatt»  on 
siiesp^  (published  in  London  in  the  ^  library  of  Useful  £nowledgV')  hefiwo 
he  again  exposes  his  ignorance. 

Tbia  oelebraled  Teterinary  surgeon  informs  us  that  New^Holland  had  no 
9keep  of  its  own,  bat  that,  soon  after  the  settlement  of  Now-South  Wales,  a 
smdl  number  were  procured  from  Bengal.  These,  he  says,  had largeheads, 
Itoman  nosea,  aad  donch  eais ;  were  extiemely  narrow  in  the  ehest,  had 
.plain  aad  narrow  Bhonld«i%  veiy  high  curved  hacks,  tremendous  long  Ug^ 
Jmd  coons^  huwy  fintot* 

They  next  Imported  Sonth-dewns  and  Leioeaters  iKsOk  England.  But  tko 
fioath'down  is,  himsd^  a  hybrid ;  his  wool  never  measttring  lem  than  the 
1^^  of  an  inoh;  and  the  Leiceeter  is  a  hairy  sheep. 

The  huBt  attempt  to  stock  Australia  with  thb  useful  animal  was  by  vrnf^it- 

iations  from  Saxony.    It  has  been  said  that  these  were  JSugliih  sheets  h^ 

eanae  tiiey  were  taken  from  Idvtfpool ;  and  so  they  were,  but  they  were 

\^tkei0d  in  Samm^  and  taken  to  New-South  Wales  by  the  nouto  of  Ham* 

hargj  BuH,  aad  LiverpooL* 

And  it  would  he  strange  if  they  should  so  mnch  improve  in  Australia  as 
to  deserve  the  unlimited  encomium  that  haa  been  preaottoeed  upon  them,  for, 
Ist»  altbough  oar  author,  speaking  in  the  most  genetal  terms,  avows  that 
^tiie  climate  of  AustraliA  resembles  Spain  in  its  qualities  (tf  pasturage^*'  Mr. 
Youatt  aays  it  haa  ono  serious  iaeoaivenieaae,  viz.,  that  it  U  subject  to  period- 
ical drouMts ;  one  of  these,  he)my8,  cmnmenoed  in  1826  and  aided  in  182J0(, 
that  laryluMie  rsia  fell  during  the  whole  of  that  period,  and  that  for  more 
than  six  maptts  there  was  not  a  shigls  shower,  iji  to  Uie  soil,  he  says  that 
a  conaderaRe  portion  is  productive,  but  an  equal  part  oomparatively  barreft. 
Sd.  It  would  seen  that  the  Saxony  breed.of  riie^  were  not  k^t  jparr^but 
CMMoed  with  the  other  breeds^  which  is  a  great  enror.  dd.  They  will  not  com** 
pate  in  actual  measniemant  with  the  mieroseope  and  mieromet^.  For  eat- 
4Naple. 

We  have  in  our  coBection  the  following  specimens  of  Australian  fleece. 

1.  Marked  Port  Phillip,  Australian,  fine  Merino  wool  This  measures 
j^^  of  an  inch. 

*  8-?e  Howitffl  two  yeys  in  Victoria,  with  Tints  to  Sidney  and  Van  Dieaum's  Land. 
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2.  Marked  Botanj  Bay  Colonj.    Hilt  is  efidentlj  a  fleeoe  of  Mfwil 
year's  growth  and  measares  7777* 
8.  Marked  f  Merino,  Port  Phillip,  AostralTa,  and  messnres  tzVt- 

4.  Marked  ohoiee,  fine  Merino  wool,  Austin,  Australia,  and  mearani 

JTTT* 

5.  Madced  fine  Lancaster,  Australian  wool,  and  measores  ttVt*        • 

6.  Marked  Sydney,  Australia,  fine  Merino,  and  measures  from  tttt  ^  mv* 
Whereas  the  fine  wools  of  Saxcmy,  Fhisua,  and  Pnasian  Sileeto  mas  ai 

When  our  author  asserts,  roundly,  that  **  America,  as  is  well  known,  k 
not  a  sheep-feeding  or  wool-growing  country,**  he  leads  us  to  beK^TC  that  1m 
has  never  been  on  this  ride  w  the  Atlantic  hilnseU^  and  has  taken  iitdepaiBi 
to  inform  himself  from  those  of  his  counti^men  who  hare  been  here.  How 
came  it  to  pass,  if  his  assertion  be  true,  that  the  Snon-Meiiso  sheep  wUdi, 
when  transported  to  England,  deteriorates,  when  brought  into  the  Uniftid 
States,  not  only  preserres  his  character,  but  sometimes  improres.  We  have 
in  our  cabinet  of  specimens  wool  raised  in  AU^hany  oounty,  Penn^  from  a 
breed  of  Saxony  sheep,  whidi,  at  home,  never  surpaaaed  in  fineDess  of  fleece 
jtVt>  ^^^  ^^^  '^^  ^  ^^  extraordinary  fineness  of  yjVr*  ^^'P^"'^ 
McArthur,  a  aealons  agriculturist  admits  that  die  Saxony  fleeoe  deleriorataa 
in  Australia. 

Against  such  a  {act  as  this  our  author  may  swiigger,  and  hector  and  eooM 
till  he  is  tired,  but  he  ^  cannot  rail  the  seal  off  the  bond.** 

In  Canada  and  other  northern  parts,  where  (he  says)  ''sheqp  require  te 
be  housed  and  fed  by  artificial  means  for  several  lonff  winter  months,^^  he 
seems  to  admit  that  they  yield  wool  of  a  iKtlMoNe  qualiiy.  But  Yb. 
Touatt  tells  us  that  the  sheep  of  that  colon  v  are  of  the  eommamt  kkid^ 
that  there  is  a  prejudice  against  4hem  which  is  fostered  by  the  mother 
country  that  her  colonies  may  be  as  dependent  upon  her  aa  poeriUe,  and 
her  woolen  manufiutures  find  a  ready  sale  there.  We  hate  one  specimea 
of  Canada  wool  in  our  cabinet  which  we  have  just  passed  under  the  nncro- 
meter,  and  find  it  measures  j^^  of  an  inch. 

We  recommend  to  our  author,  before  he  issues  another  edition  of  the 
**  Emigrants'  Manual,"  ta  examine  a  suite  of  specimens  of  wools  of  the  United 
States  which  we  recently  sent  to  Mr.  Solby,  agent  for  the^  British  Comnua* 
sioners  of  the  Cheat  Exhibition  of  1851,  to  be  deposited  in  the  Gnnd* 
Universal  Trade  Museum  in  London. 

But  our  author  tells  us,  moreover,  that  Australia  resembles  Spain  in  its 
qualities  for  pasturage  in  all  aMSoiu,  when  it  is  perfectly  well  known  that  the 
most  valuaUe  breed — the  ^^transtrumantea"  or  ^migratory" — are  driven 
several  hundred  miles,  twice  a  year,  in  seardi  of  pasturage.  *     r 

What  may  be  the  reputation  of  the  Australian  wool,  *'at  thtf^time,"  ia 
England,  we  do  not  pretend  to  know ;  but  in  America  it  does  not  enjoy 
*^  the  highest,**  as  our  author,  unwittingly,  states. 

In  regard  to  the  fabrics  referred  to  in  the  artide  under  oonsideratM, 
which  are  in  such  ^at  demand  in  the  haberdashers'  shops  in  England, 
manufactured  (as  it  u  said)  from  the  Australian  wool,  we  ask  leave  to  remark 
that  the  Indiana^  are  quite  a  coarse  article,  composed  of  wool  and  ooMm,  and, 
in  regard  to  Challia^  it  is  composed  of  vfool  and  sUk^  and  owes  its  beaaty 


*  The  Spanish  word  *'ifMrtno"  means  "moving  from  .pasture  to  pastore.** 

Spanish  Diotionaty. 
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— I — : 

Md  lintve  to  Um  latter  mitoiiaL    Maatn.  Levy  4  Go.  gave  us  a  speeimeB 
from  which  we  obtained  the  filamfints  of  the  wool,  and  found  that  it  mea- 
sorad  only  tiVt  ^  tiVt  f  ^^  flbfis  of  eilk  being  jjVt* 
Fbiladilpbia,  Not.,  1865.  P.  A.  Bnown. 


INSECIS    INJURIOUS    TO    VEGBTTATION. 

Wi  now  oontiaue  oar  remarhi  on  the  order  HiMtpnnA.  But  onr  finA 
dntf  on  this  topic  Is  to  correct  an  important  error  which  escaped  the  al- 
tentioD  of  the  pioolfeader  in  bur  last  nomber« 

The  order  Hemiptera  is  not  divided  into  tiie  two  groups  **  Heterq>tera  and 
Hemiptera,''  but  into  HmROFniuL  and  HoiiomaA.  On  page  2^  tWs 
litter  wdrd  should  be  sabnUtbted  for  '^  hemiptera,**  in  the  paragraph  num- 
btted  2»  as  well  as  in  the  preceding  paragraph  explaining  the  groups  into 
which  inseots  of  this  order  are  arranged.  '  We  now  come  to  the 

Aphidid^,  or  Plant  IAc9^  which  differ  materially  from  those  before 
dewribed.  Their  bodies  are  soft  and  generally  oval  in  form ;  are  famished 
it  the  hinder  extremity  with  two  littie  tubes,  knobs,  or  pores,  from  which 
constantly  exudes  a  sweet  liquid.  The  head  is  smaU,  beak  long  and  tubular, 
eyes  globular,  antennas  kMM^,  body  short,  legs  long  and  slender,  with  only 
two  joints  to  their  feet  Their  upper  wings  are  triangular,  twice  the  length 
cf  the  lower,  and  much  longer  than  their  body.  They  are  also  nearly  ver- 
tieal  when  at  rest,  like  the  sides  of  a  steep  roof.  The  female  is  sometimes 
withdntv  wing-covers  or  wings,  while  th«f  wing-covers  which  occur  are 
larger  and  more  useful  in  flight  than  are  the  wings.  Some  of  the  Aphidians 
belonging  to  the  genus  P^flo,  leap  like  the  leaf-hoppers.  But  these  differ 
from  the  Aphidians,  inasmuch  as  the  latter  haye  large  wings^  covering  the 
body  like  the  sides  of  a  steep  roof,  and  which  are  also  transparent  Their 
sntennse  are  long  and  threadlike,  and  tipped  at  the  end  with  two  bristles. 
At  maturity  both  sexes  haye  wings.  Some  females  haye  piercers,  with  which 
they  prick  the  leaves,  depositing  their  eggs  within  the  leaf.  These  wounds 
sometimes  produce  swellings  or  excrescences.    These  insects  live  in  groups. 

Aphides  frequent  every  part  of  plants,  from  the  root  to  the  flower,  and  they 
multiply  with  great  rapidity.  They  heid  together  in  dense  masses,  often 
completely  covering  the  more  tender  parts  of  the  plant. 

The  tubes  or  pores  before  mentioned  are  a  striking  peculiarity,  and  their 
UM  is  very  singular,  but  explains  the  destructive  chiuracter  of  such  small 
animals.  When  the  Aphid  is  well  flUcd  with  the  juice  of  aplant,  by  a 
spssmodic  effort,  he  discharges  a  portion  of  what  he*  has  consumed  through 
these  pores,  and  as  this  is  done  in  a  sort  of  concert,  by  the  whole  group,  the 
stems  or  other  parts  infested  by  these  animals  are  covered  with  drops  of  a 
fflutinoiBS  fluid,  which  become  dark  and  appear  like  spots.  It  has  been  termed 
wmf  dew  ;  but  there  is  another  secretion  of  plants,  very  different  from  this, 
more  worthy  of  the  name,  to  which  it  is  also  applied.  The  fluid  disehaiged 
by  thcM  insects  is  greedily  sought  after  by  ants,  who  frequent  the  stems  &us 
infested,  and  it  is  remarkable  that  while  they  destroy  almost  evety  kind  of 
insect  smaller  than  themselves,  they  live  on  good  terms  with  the  aphides, 
who  neither  seem  to  fear  them  nor  to  be  annoyed  by  them.  The  aphides 
even  have  been  known  to  make  especial  effort  to  yield  drop  after  drop  to  a 
ftucceseion  of  ants  in  waiting  to  receive  them. 


»the  extremity  of  th«  bttdjr  belwett  tiiatipa  limjr  tiAeew    Itoe  ta^k»ai 

'-OIHH  HOI?* 

Aphis  Brassica^  or  Ca56a^e  Loui$4 — This  imeet  is  covered  with  a  whitah 
«aiealy  subetance. 

A  great  variety  of  planto  have  aphides  peculiar  to  their  own  spedo,  as 
4br  example,  besides  those  just  named,  are  ^the  JphU  Solids  of  the  willow, 
Aphis  Persicas  of  the  peach  tree,  etc. 

The  Aphis  Lomgsra  (of  Hsiismana)  is  *  woolly  loms  aometimes  foond  on 
'  a{^le  trees.  It  is  about  0De4eQth  of  an  inch  in  length.  Wh^i  the  down 
M Tobbei off  the  swfiMe  of  Oia  iBseet  it  b  fewMl  to  iM  o<*  bbflk  €olor,esi^ 
die  ahdfNAMH  which  is  yellow.  TUa  iosici  k  wingkH.  The  jmetarttsr 
these  lice  on  the  tender  shoots  prednoe  a  ceUnlsr  appeawittPQ,  mid  wmM  mi 
■^jBcneicsncsa  res«lt»  ^  The  kawea  tarn  ysllsw  oft  the Jsa^SBd  the  diiBiae 
^^^presds  aad  the  whole  tiee  perfshek 

Bor  this  iaseet,  the  appfioa4ie»  of  nwilscf  te  smioi  tapotiM^oiVsa*- 
mm,  wine,  etc,  are  zecomMeadedL  Sen^iag  off  Ihe^oU  and  nffied  hstk 
«id  scrubliag  &e  bwnehes  hss  proved  lasriMfal  Tobaece  i»  aheaiasU 
4qyplieatieB.  Boas  bnnhes  are  oikn  dbasod  of  tlMM  hf  ptAy  tafaweo 
isiisokeAes]^  npon  then^ 

X4Kly-4)iKls,ortheC(iMMMe{k»discB^  theOettqteaiaietliAaaliH 

«J^€i>eTnies  of  this  insect  and  dcstiegr  nonltitadMof  then.  ThsyeiiigoC  the 
^/SryMfMi jMrio,  or  isee-wiaged  fly^ase  also  lonsedestooyeoL  lUsis  a  pels 
igneB  fly»  with  four  wiags  lesembUag  deliesle  lace.  The  genns  s]fiphws  a 
iwo-wini^  %,  is  another  aiemv  of  aphides.  Mawy  of  thaie  flisa arsb&Mk, 
with  ayellow  band  on  their  body.  They  hy  their  eggs  while  omthewng, 
^like  the  bolnfly^  civving  their  tails  benesth  the  leaves  attd  taamg  sn  ^ 
wherever  lice  are  diaeovesed. 

'^^  y^uBg  flies  are  maggots,  Akk  aai  hhiai  behind,  ami  tapeaag  sad 
ffoiatedbelbrau  Their  movOi  is  atned  with  a  tiipk^poiiMbeiteiwilhiAidi 
"Aey  pieree  their  pr^. 

By  plarag  theae  natural  enemies  eC  the  aphidea  Wfmi  t^  ahinb  er  pisst 
'hrfwtod  with  theao,  it  may  be  speedily  desiai  of  them. 


t  - 


OARBOIS    FOB    FBBDITO    POULTRY. 

Wb  iad  ihe  foUowing  in  the  AdHiZi^sts- FarJitfr : 

^  Em.  KtmAL: — ^I  have  newer  seen  anything  in  yenr  paper  g^eoamicniisg 
-sawetH  as  ImkI  for  poultry.  I  feed  them  te  nsy  fawls  eveiy  daf|.and  iadit 
froAbshle  to  do  so^  In  the  present  high  piiess  of  gnio^  elcl,  it  is  woilb 
wfaife  fitf^peofde  to  use  any  sabalkntethsi  wall  answer  the  same  pffrpoee.  I 
^ventwe  to  any  thai  those  whei  have  fed  their  fowie  on  canots,  choppei  fiae, 
Witt  net  readily  diaoontioue' the  praeftsoc.  The  chepping  ia  moat  esaily  tee 
^failh  a  commoni  aaaaage*meat  cntteCy^costing  ehont  I&.  These  mnehinaa  will 
fny^  their  entire  eost,  in  mes4  fismilsBS)  b  nsingie  yeai^invasaena  lahsi^eaidBg 
iways.    A  eenple  ef  boys,  in  n  aing^ewsninf,  eouM  eeaily  eni  a  bami  fidl 
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dMdb  am*  tham  Ike  nme  ?idae  ia  graim,  At  prsmtit  pvioes. 

At^ieixMnrMMrtlmudiiunliBg  of  e^AiWbon  ol  the  Infc  Nsttoml  Fotiliy 
cHiewv  entfito  wei^  feemiiuen^ed  lent  geMfri  uMi  m  beUm  IliaA  mytSMni^ 
eke  fer  Hiylfig  hens;  '^themicfilff  oonsidered,"  it  wm  «nd  ^^they  oomian^ 
more  of  Ae  Mbetanee  neoeBMiy  to  form  eg^gs  fittn  ttij  oAnr  IML.^  <^m- 
of  Hie  spMleen  ^vent  so  far  tt  to  assert  l£it  one  bnahd  of  eanote  oeatek^^ 
moie  fccNl  tlmii  o  hmndred  taarUonds  of  ttimips.  Una  miy  be  hfem  oarth 
loadi  too  many,  bot  I  tinnk  their  Talae  m  am  laticie  <of  feod  for  aiaieO 
ererytiifBg  in  the  femer'a  ham  and  bam^jard,  or  his  fcnilj  oren,  ia  boIi 
genen^  orer^rated,  dse  we  i^orid  see  more  trf  tlhem  raised. 

Oae  reason,  donbtless,  whj  no  more  are  grown,  is  the  kbor  and  expome- 
nesesany  to  laciae  a  good  crop.  I  think  <he  atnal  method  df  vaiMg  cairota^ 
eaa  ho  improfed  «o  thirt  the  tsrop  need  not  coet  more  than  eno-half  w^atli 
now  does.  In  my  own  praetihe  I  have  nansged  to  ^diapette  wkh  a  fgotM 
deal  of  lahor  whidi  I  once  thonght  necessary,  and  I  atill  think  thcaeis  mn^ 
for  unprevement. 

PesaiUy  you  may  hear  firom  me  agahi  on  thia  saljeet.    Pamem, semis' 
the  tine  to  enrich  your  own  mimds  and  the  colamns  of  lihe  Bwni,  hy  wril*> 
xiif  oat  your  ezpenenoe  in  fcrming,  and  do  not  forget  to  ooailrihate  year 
own  arifte,  wl^  proftlsng  by  the  ocmtrfhations  of  others,  remembering  Ifcat. 
**  the  withholding  more  Sian  is  meet  tendeth  to  poverty .'*  _,  W.  <X 
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A  FREBOT  in  Iffew^OitaBM  wiites  as  ibIlowB :  I  wrete  yon  yesterday.  • 
resmne  the  pea  to^3ay  Veorreeta  gtoss  error  which  has  crept  iatoyonr 
September  immher.  At  page  1^63  it  says :  *VhmIw»  tAa  year  I'^SS  lAew  flma 
tugar  enough  numufaetured  for  home  etmsumptionf  and  in  1110  sugmt  ^m/B 
hidme  rnie^&f  ths  «ta^  frodntU  tfih$  eo/onsf."  Where  the  anther  get  ^ia- 
antiiority  for  soatvpeiidoiis^n  assertion  the  ghost  of  MnndLansen  akoe  oa* 
teli,  if  BtRaraoned  by  the  apirit  rappeas.  There  w»  not  a  pond  ef  sagar 
made  in  the  cokmy  otiiie  thne  aentMned. 

Judge  Martin,  who  came  very  early  in  Lomsiana  after  lihe  ^sesnea,  aaft 
who  haid  the  beat  meaaa  of  informatien,  lot  %e  ooold  get  it  Aom  «  tefgo 
namher  of  men  who  were  peraonaHyacqaaiatei  with  the  atate  of  the  oeioKy  / 
in  1765  md  iVVOy'OmB  wfites^on  ibe  aabject  tn  Ins  histoiy-^-fsge  12^  2*^ 
foL 

'^JSneefheyear  1796  the  mauatacfc we ^  sugar  had  been  mHrdy  aiusii. 
dM«< m  Looiriana.  Aftwindividaals  had,  however,  oontraeted  top)a«t». 
/wreanaaia'Aiencaghhorhoodof  4iecSty.  Tbeyfeond  a  want  ibr  them  ia 
the  market  Two  Spaniards,  Mendea  and  6olis,  had  lately  made  liaMi 
pMmtatiotis.  One  of  ^lem  boHed  <ffae  juice  of  Ihe  cane  imto  tyrupf  aaNL4he 
other  had  set  tip  a-distiieky  in  which  he  made  diftrebt  tajfia.^ 

A /fweanea  for  the  market — ejrr^,  ^orj^iej^bnt  no  vngor,  aa  yovi  aee. 


The  aame  avthor  centiirees:  ^fitievme  Bore,  a  n^fchre  of  uLiaois,  wfat»» 
rmded  abovt  aix  niles  above  the  city-,^ndinghiBfoitiine  ceneideMiUy  fedaoe^ 
by  ihe  fcilnre  of  Hie  iadigo  crops  for  eeverai  saoeeaivve  years,  <K>noeived  tb^ ' 
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idea  of  retrieving  hk  lowet  b^  the  mennfaftnre  of  sagar,  Tk$  a<ftwjrf 
wu  eonMer$d  hff  all  oi  a  vistanary  ime,  (Why  Yinoiiaiy^  jf  good  «ftf 
bad  ever  been  made  in  the  colony  f)  Hia  wife,  (a  daiigfater  of  DortKhai, 
the  oolonial  treasurer  under  the  government  of  Franoe,  who  had  been  on 
of  the  fiiat  to  attempt,  and  one  of  the  last  to  abandon,  the  mannf actoie  of 
angar)  remembering  her  iaiher's  ill  Bncoeeey  wamed  him  of  the  riak  he  laa 
of  adding  to  insteid  of  regaining  hia  loeees,  and  his  relatioDs  and  fiieDdi 
joined  their  remonstrances  to  hers.  He,  however,  penisted;  and  ka^ 
procured  a  quantity  of  canea  from  Mendea  and  Solis,  b^gan  to  plant** 

This  was  written  at  a  time  when  instant  c^stradiction  would  have  bees 
given  to  the  author  if  he  had,  in  the  slightest  degree,  swerved  irom  the 
truth. 

At  page  131  the  same  author  observes:  ''Bore's  success  in  hk  fini 
attempt  to  manufacture  sugar  was  Teiy  great,  and  he  sold  his  crop  for 
twelve  thousand  dollars,  nis  example  mduced  a  number  ci  planteia  to 
plant  cane." 

The  fact  is,  that  before  Bor6*s  success  a  sort  of  thick  sweet  paste  had 
been  made  in  Louisiana,  but  no  sugar — at  least  what  we  now  understand  by 
the  word  sugar.  The  reason  was  Uiat  the  juice  of  the  cane  did  not^funa- 
laie.  My  grandfather,  Mr.  Bore,  was  the  farsi  who  succeeded.  See  ym. 
d49  of  History  of  Louisiana,  dd  rolume.— Chaslbb  GatarbI^  m  D^  Bctift 


HEMP. 

Thx  cultivation  of  hemp  prospers  most  in  n<»rihem  latitudes,  prodocbg  a 
heavy  and  elastic  lint,  which  adds  to  its  streqgth  and  durability. 

The  production  of  this  article  in  our  country  has  leaohed  a  high  Umlt. 
The  demand  for  home  consumption  and  sxportation  keeps  pace  with  iti 
growth. 

The  nsanner  of  growing  and  preparing  it  for  market  is  simple.  The 
land  should  be  ploughed  down  in  the  tell  to  get  the  winter  freeies,  and 
when  the  ground  will  permit  in  the  spring  jt  should  be  oross-ploughed  and 
well  harrowed.  The  seed  is  sown  broad-cast,  about  two  bushels  to  the  acr^ 
itfter  which  it  should  be  brushed  and  rolled  in.    . 

The  earlier  hemp  is  planted  the  more  valuable  and  successful  is  the  crop. 
Hemp  is  a  plant  which,  after  arriving  to  a  certain  height,  supports  itself  ia 
its  growth  from  the  atniosphere.  It  does  not  impoverish  the  scmI  as  otber 
plants.  A  sahdy,loamy  soil  is  best  calculated  to  produce  a  good  crop.  Good 
bottom  land  will.anBwer.  It  is  known  that  land  which  has  been  in  seed  for 
a  length  of  time]wiU  produce  hemp  for  twelve  yean  in  succession.  At  the 
eipiration  of  that  period,  if  sown  down  in  clover  and  left  standing  three 
years,  it  wUl  produce  for  nine  yearn  longer. 

At  au  early  period  the  mode  of  preparing  it  for  market  was  to  pull  it  up 
by  the  root,  and  also  to  cut  it  with  a  hookwi^ped  instrument,  each  of  wbieh 
processes  was  very  laborious.  In  late  years  an  improvement  haa  be^  made 
by  the  use  of  the  cradle,  which  reduces  the  labor.  The  mode  of  prepaiiag 
it  after  it  is  cut  k  as  follows :  It  is  bound  up  into  sheaves  and  thrown  into 
shocks.    For  water-rotting  it  should  be  kept  from  exposuito  to  the  weather, 
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whidi  toads  to  diseolor  it,  and  ikerebj  rodnoe  the  Talne.  The  proceis  of 
witor-iomiig  i&  to^mtnb  it  in  pook  of  atanding  water,  or  so  oonstraeted 
it  to  allow  Sie  water  to  paas  in  and  ofi^  as  ooeaaion  majreqnire.  The  hemp 
shoald  remain  in  the  pool  until  the  atalk  becomes  saturated.  When  this  is 
fidshed  the  stalk  will  break  short  dS,  or  the  mncusy  which  holds  the  lint 
to  the  stalk,  will  become  maoerated,  and  rise  on  the  surface  of  the  stalk 

The  time  occupied  for  this  process  will  require,  in  tihe  months  of  August 
sud  September,  from  four  to  six  dajs.  It  should  then  be  taken  out  of  the 
pool  and  spread  thinly  down  on  the  ground.  After  drying  it  should  be 
thrown  into  shocks,  well  secured  at  the  top  to  prevent  the  weather  from  pen- 
etratiog  the  center,  and  should  remain  in  tiiat  condition  until  the  frosty 
weather  arriyes,  to  allow  its  breaUng  out  Various  modes  for  breaking 
it  out  by  machinery  have  been  used,  but  this  most  general  is  the  hand- 
break.  .  ;  •      " 

The  dew-rotted  hemp  is  spread  on  the  ground  in  the  months  of  November 
and  December,  and' remains  so  until,  from  the  effects  of  the  dew  and  rains, 
the  stalk  becomes  brittle  and  relieves  the  lint,  which  is  then  taken  up  and 
thrown  into  shocks,  and  afterwards  broken  out 

Hemp  growing  is  profitable,  1)eirig  an  immediate  crop,  which  does  not 
interfere  ^mth  the  general  duties  of  the  farmer,  or  with  his  attention  te  other 
erops.  A' crop  of  water-rotted  hemp  is  double  in  value  to  a  dow-rotted  one. 
The  expense  in  preparing  the  former  is  not  more  than  twenty-five  to  thirty 
per  cent  over  the  latter. 

Hemp  will  generally  command  the  cash  and  a  ready  market  The  average 
yield  to  an  acre  is  aoout  800  pounds.  For  water-rotted,  the  price  at  the 
ihimer's  door  for  a  good  quality,  in  ordinary  times,  is  eight  dollars  per  112 
pounds,  or  for  dew-rotted  ranges  from  four  to  five  dollars  per  112  pounds. 


THB    ATXRIOULA. 

About  the  middle  of  March,  if  the  weather  is  fine,  the  trusses  will  be  get- 
fing  sufficient  forward  to  select  those  intended  for  exhibition.  Seven  pips 
are  the  lowest  number  allowed  by  our  Metropolitan  Societies;  therefore 
select  the  most  proniising,  containing  that  number  and  upwards.  Those 
with  round  buds,  and  nearJy  of  a  size  as  possible,  the  truss  also  round  and 
compact,  should  be  particularly  selected,  and  if  there  are  any  monster  pips 
among  ^em  with. large  oblong  tubes  or  other  deformities,  remove. them 
wlule  young.  At  this  stage  of  their  growth,  care  must  beteken  in  wateriiu; 
that  none  m  allowed  to  fall  into  the  tubes  or  pipe,  if  it  happen  to  be  ezposedi 
as  is  the  case  with  some  varieties ;  for  although  the  buds  be  so  young,  the 
meal  of  tlie  eye  may  be  formed,  and  if  so  the  water  will  run  the  meal  over 
the  ground-color,  and  when  the  blossom  is  expanded  it  will  be  found  dull 
and  unfit  for  exhibition.  The  mealy-grass  varieties  require  a  little  extra, 
attention,  for  their  beauty  is  much  increased  by  preserving  the  white  powder 
on  their  foliage.  To  obtain  this  object  wiUiout  drawing  the  plants  more  than 
posrible,  I  nail  a  strip  of  wood  on  each  side  of  the  center  bar  of  the  firame, 
of  sufficient  width  to  shelter  them  fix>m  rain,  and  place  the  plants  beneath 
it  By  this  means  they  enjoy  a  free  circulation  of  air  and  light  till  in  a 
proper  state  of  fi^wardnoBs  to  remove  under  the  hand-glasses,  or  on  the 
atsge. — L^  in  Qardinerff  CknmieU.  22  ^ 


PROPXB  U8«  ^P  ^TTANO. 


THE  PROPER  trSE  OP   GUAIfO. 

HotJjDAY  OovB,  Va.,  Nov.  11,  ItSS. 
*Dbab  Sot: — I  t«ke  tlus  opportunitj  of  ftddreBsiog  yoa  a  few  linek  I 
feel  anxious  to  try  an  experiment  with  guano,  and  notwitlistaQding  I  h*v« 
been  a  subscriber  to  The  Plough^  Loom^  and  Anvil^  I  have  not  £aa  tbla 
to  obtain  the  information  I  desire.  I  wish  to  know  how  mueh  to  applj  ta 
the  acre,  how  and  when  to  apply  it,  to  the  best  advantage^  on  wheat  now 
growing.  The  soil  on  which  I  wish  to  make  the  experiment  is  a  sandy  s&d 
gravelly  Iqaul  I  have  been  a  reader  of  The  Plough  since  its  origin,  and 
teel  a  deep  interest  in  jour  success.  Please  give  me  all  the  necessaiy  ia- 
formation  on  this  subject  through  your  next  number. 

"I  remain  your  most  obedient  servant,  B.  If.  C." 

'Wk  are  very  happy  to  reply  to  our  friend^s  inquiry.  Jt  he  will  torn  to 
p.  19,  of  voL  6,  that  is,  the  number  for  July,  1853,  ha  will  find  a  stste- 
tnent  of  some  very  saiisG^^tory  ^experiments  with  guano  ;**  and  abo  pp.  21, 
28,  of  the  same  number.  Again,  in  number  for  June,  1854,  other  very 
useful  experiments  are  detul^  at  length,  p.  ?25.  In  Dooember  No^ 
1854,  p.  870,  ^plaster  and  guano  for  cotton^  were  appUol in  stated  quMaH- 
ties,  with  xemarkable  results. 

Li  our  7th  volume,  page  93,  we  copied  Com.  Jones^  valuable  stateneat 
of  his  use  of  several  manures^  and  the  results  of  each,  and  among  thesa 
is  guano.  In  the  same  volume,  p.  223,  we  gave  concise  directions  as  to 
the  use  of  several  manures,  and  among  these  of  guano. 

But  nfter  noting  all  these  references,  from  which  much  may  be  learned 
respecting^  the  use  and  the  results  of  guano,  much  more  may  be  said ;  ^ 
and  it  will  no  doubt  serve  a  uaefiil  purpose  to  many  of  our  readers,  to* 
give  further  formal  and  specific  directions  on  this  important  subject 

Guano  may  be  used  in  various  ways.  Seeds  may  be  soaked  in  a  solation 
of  it.  It  may  also  be  used  aa  a  top  dressing  to  grraas,  and  to  hilled  crope. 
It  should  then,  like  aU  top  dressings,  be  scattered  broadcast,  dther  finely  com- 
minuted and  sparingly  used  unmixed  or,  still  better,  nuxed  with  other  naefol 
subatances.  250  Iba.,  mixed  widv  ten  times  its  weight  of  peat,  muck,  or  lidi 
mfould,  per  acre,  sown  broadcast,  will  generally  be  sufficient  On  toot  wk 
800  lbs.  may  be  used,  whatever  form  of  application  is  adopted.  Where  it 
IB  practicable,  these  applications  should  be  covered  by  passing  a  harrow  o^ 
the  land,  or  even  a  plough,  and  just  before  a  rain. 

It  is  generally  unsafe  to  apply  guano  directly  to  the  tissues  of  a  plant 
Peruvian  guano  should  never  be  so  used.  It  is  iogurious  both  to  atem,  lesTcs 
and  root  The  other  guanoa  may  be  thus  applied  in  moderate  quantite 
irtthont  danger,  although  it  is  not  the  best  use  of  them. 

In  heavy  soih,  or  with  a  day  subsoil,  it  is  well  to  plough  m  guano  in  *» 
M,  the  process  being  repeated  also  in  the  spring.  It  is  better  to  t^esmd 
<iaantities  often  than  larger  quantities  at  once. 

^  In  gravel  and  sandy  soils,  without  a  clay  subsoil,  ploughing  in  is  unwise, 
riaoe  the  rains  will  dissolve  and  dissipate  it 

When  applied  to  growing  crops,  as  wheat,  it  is  well  to  dissolve  a  quart  « 
guano  in  a  barrel  of  water,  and  thus  to  irrigate  the  soil.  In  fliis  form  it » 
perfectly  safe.    Or  it  may  be  broadcast,  a»  already  stated. 

"When  applied  to  growing  com  and  other  hoed  crops,  100  or  200  poan* 
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p«r  «6re  mny  be  scattered  arauid  tbe  ataikfly  {eairfrilyiwatog  oonliifc  in  Mi 
them  if  Peroyun  oc  other  variefy  m h  ia  wwwiwnMi  ie  need,)  attd  Ihaa  il 
may  be  coreied  wiUi  tlie  plough  and  boa* 

When  i^)plied  to  treee  or  vineB,  it  ia  foand  of  giaai  efficieiiey*  Wkaa 
jomig  trees  axe  to  be  traaaplaated,  lai^  bolea  abonld  be  d^g^miaioBBi 
tbeir  dxcumfcrenoe  gaano  to  the  amount  of  ^  or  i  a  ponnd  eheidd  be  0eai* 
tered,  and  then  ooirered  a  few  inehes  wth  good  moidd.  The  voeta  of  Ibe 
tite  flhonld  than  belaid  above  ihie  mould,  and  the  bok  fiUed  mtb  bf^eoiL 
If  the  tree  or  vine  b  fixed  in  its  Aal,  tbe  eMtib  oiay  be  duff  aKomd  the  tmal^ 
in  the  spring,  and  guano  be  soattered  in^  and  then  tbMoaf^y  waleied. 

Gnaao  may  be  mixed  with  oommon  salt  and  soot  ia  equal  quantitMi^and 
with  ten  times  its  bulk  of  yegstable  monid,  maekf  peat  (lotted),  marl,  eta 
Bat  it  should  not  beusedwilh  aehes,  liaie,  oi  other  crude  alkatia,  aa  the 
monia  it  contains  might  thereby  be  dissipated. 


LIQUID    XAKXmE    FOR   THE    CUBDKK. 

PxBMiT  me  to  offer  a  £iw  remarka  oa  the-  valuable  effects  that  nigbt-soil, 
when  reduced  to  a  liquid  state,  has  upon  the  Tarious  productions  of  tbe  gar- 
^ ;  and  not  a  few  at  your  readers  will  be  aware^manurai  are  of  ao  use  to 
ngetaftimi  until  tkey  are  dmolwi  in  water.  When,  therefore^  Hquid  maasae 
jsaaed,  the  enltivator  has  less  trouble,  and  at  the  tame  time  be  is  afplyiag 
aaabatanoe  in^ihe  state  fai  wlach  plants  can  best  reodreit  sad  derive  moai 
goodfiemit 

For  some  years  past  I  have  be^  in  the  habit  of  using  this  deseriptioft  of 
manure  to  a  considerable  extent,  and  haveibuad  the  results  to  be  very  ben* 
eiSdal ;  besides  it  preventa  the  necessity  of  applying  such  quantities  of 
manure  in  a  solid  state.  At  the  end  of  the  season  I  make  it  a  rule  when 
tvning  up  vacant  pieces  of  ground  to  the  action  of  frost,  to  lay  upon  the 
eoroosed  soil  some  rotten  manure,  adding  a  considerable  portion  ef  vegetable 
refuse  reduced  to  mould  for  such  purposes.  This  mould  ia  obtained  by  tak- 
ing all  the  refuse  possible  from  the  garden,  throwing  it  into  a  heap  to  rot, 
and  turning  it  two  or  three  times  during  the  summer.  The  decomposed 
vegetable  matter  is  admirably  adapted  fbr  the  growth  of  plants  tot  cuuaary 
purposes.  • 

During  the  winter  I  go  over  the  ground  intended  for  the  Brassica  bmHy, 
pouring  on  a  large  quantity  of  this  liquid,  in  order  to  allow  the  winter 
rains  an  opportunity  of  wauiug  it  down,  so  that  the  ground  ia  greatiy 
benefited. 

The  above  is  also  applicable  to  aooaeberry  and  currant  bushes.  I  have  a 
large  basm  made  round  the  root  of  eac^  and  about  the  end  of  November  I 
apply  two  large  pans  full  of  the  liquid  to  each  plant;  afterward  I  level  in 
the  earth  that  had  been  previously  taken  out  for  the  purpose  of  forming  the 
basia. 

About  the  end  of  Januaiy,  after  the  bushes  have  undsigone  their  winter 
pruning,  they  again  receive  a  umilar  supply  before  conunMicing  to  put  the 
ground  in  neat  order  for  the  season.  Raspberries  and  strawberries  are  also 
greatiy  benefitted  by  the  use  ef  this  liquid.    In  applying  it  to  raspberries 
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Um  method  TecomoMtided  for  gooaeberriet  is  suitable,  ftod  where  it  is  applied 
to  stimwberries  it  inereeses  the  crop  twofold.  Mr.  Rirera  Btronely  lecon- 
mends  it  for  roses.  He  says:  ^'I  ha?e  found  night-soil  'mixed  with  fh 
dndnihgs  of  the  duoffhill,  or  even  with  oommon  ditch  or  pond-water,  so  si 
to  make  a  thidk  Hquid,  the  best  possible  manure  for  roses,  poured  on  the  suHsei 
of  the  soil  twice  in  winter,  from  one  to  two  gallons  at  each  time.  Decembersad 
January  are  the  best  months;  the  soil  need  not  bestirred  till  spring,  sad 
then  nierelj  loosened  two  or  three  indies  deep  with  the  pronga  of  a  fork^ior' 
poor*S(Hla,  and  on  lawns,  prenously  remomg  the  turt  Thia  method  I  hsis 
adopted  for  sereral  years,  and  found  it  most  efBcacioua.** 

W^"^  night-soil  is  not  to  be  got,  I  take  as  next  best  cow4ung  made  into  s 
thiek  li^piid  of  the  consistency  of  porter,  and  apply  it  in  larger  qnsatiliai 
than  when  night-soil  is  empl^ed.^-Joair  Flkmino,  tn  AgricfUHruU 


DOOKINa.    OB    AMPUTATION    OF    THS    TAIL    Of   TH8   H02tS& 

BT  M,  oAMan^  T.  a,  xando*. 

.  Mator,  the  simplifyer  of  human  surgery,  a  title  as  grand  as  it  is  expmnit^ 
says  in  his  prefiKse :  ^  We  most  deplore.ihe  patients  of  those  pra^tioMn 
wno  are  satisfied  with  what  exists,  and  who  make  it  theb  duty  to  remsia 
iaithfiil  to  eruditely  exposed  traditions,  to  leiumedly.  introduced  usages  and 
to  habits  scientificaliy  erected  into  doctrines,  for  the  exercise  of  our  besatafbl 
'  profession,  and  for  the  greater  good  of  suffisring  humamty*"  *•  - 

•BfaBplezMgiUunTeri,* 
words  as  indellibly  engrayen  on  our  minds  as  they  are  on  the  stone  under 
which  lie  buried  the  ashes  of  their  immortal  author,  Boerhaave,  are  (hoie 
'which  sum  up  the  doctrines  to  guide  us  in  the  practice  of  surgeiy.  We 
haye  been  bom  to  yenerate  such  an  adage,  and  if  it  may  seem  tiiat  the  sub- 
ject chosen  to  promulgate  our  yiews  be  not  a  happy  one,  we  trust  to  oonriooa 
'our  readers  ihat,  enemies  to  barbarity  and  loyers  of  progress,  we  are  Uayor^i 
disciples,  and  pilgrims  to  Boerhaaye  s  shrine. 

'.  'The 'consultation  of  most  yeterinaiy  works,  English  or  Continental,  and 
the  practice  wtf  haye  seen  adopted,  hen  and  abroad^  to  cut  honea*  tub 
'off,  haye  afforded  us  abundant  and  undeniable  proof 'that'^'  it  never  ood- 
sisted  of  more  than  the  cutting  off  a  portion  of  the  stump  with  brats 
force,  aiid  the  cruel  application  afterwards  of  a  hot  iron  to  the  small  srttfy 
of  the^tail."  .     .  .  ,  . 

■  'My  fiither,  Mr.  Joseph  Gamgee,  who,' for  the  last  thirty  yean,  has  beca  is 
the  habit  of  docking  horses,  here  or  in  Italy,  has  learned  by  his  long  expe- 
'rienoe.that  the  best  mode  of  performing  the  operation  is  as  follows : 
'  'A  groom  walk's  up  to  the  horse's  head,  standing  in  his  stall — ^for  it  is  best 
not  to  disturb  the  animal — whilst  the  tail  is  prepared.  This  preparatien  a 
nierely  the  separation  with  the  tooth  of  a  comb,  or  a  probe,  or  simplj  with 
the  fingers,  of  the  hairs  at  the  part  where  the  tail  is  to  be  docked.  The  line 
'ot  demarcation,  by  the  separation  of  hairs,  is  then  made  perfectly  distinck 
by  the  latter  being  properly  tied  upwards  and  backwards.    The  grioom  thea 
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lioldB  up  ib»  Hear  for«-l<9g;«id  tfkiaaBsisU&t  hddrtbe  teil  straight  out  behind, 
and  with  a  methodical  cloaure  ci  m  $karp  docking^iroD,  the  hone  loaea  the 
end  of  hiatail  -without  perbeiTiiig  it ;  thd  onty  moyemeot  generallj  effiMted 
it  thaiof  bending  hiabiu^  and  inoAentarilj  shrinking,  aer^t  will  a  hone 
attenfpt  to  kick.  :Hii  foot  being  now^let  doWn'to  the  ground  hekas  toiujfir 
fiomore  jNiifi^  the.Iimtare  whi<£  h^  fixed -the^hain  it' undone,  thej  are 
attowed  to  fidl  in  udbr.natural  pontion:  and  then  iied  together  hekw  the 
ittA(k9,«rather  doaeljup  (o  it^'but^not  over  %  and  drawn  as  tightlj  aa  will 
sdmit  of  its*  not  slipjrfngf  off*  unleas'  pulled  awaj. '-  The  morning  after  the 
operation  the  tail  is  loosened^  the'clot,  or  eschar  on  its'  cut  sumce,  is  not 
looked  at  or  interfered -with,  the  outer  hain  are  carefolly  combed  out,  and 
the  drops  of  blood  which  have  dried  on  them  cleared  away,  and  the  hone 
b  ready  to  go  to  his  ordinary  work. 

We  hare  a  splendid  lithograph  in  our  portfolio,  which  strikingly  deplete 
tke  barbarity  and  danger  attending  the  use  of  the  actual  cautery  in  this 
operation.    With  blin£  over  the  horse's  eyes,  a  side  line  on  his  leg,  a  stout 


prerionaly  powdered,  oyer  with  resin.  Theaoioktf  and  odorous  fumes  are 
blinding  the  operator,.who  u.in  as.awkwariE  a  fix  as  the  poor  horse  himself. 
Theprint  we  allude  to,  although  a.  masterpiece,  but  fiiintly  represents  the  real^ 
ity ;  and,  as  I  was  one  day  mentioning  my  father's  practice  to  a  veterinaiy  sor- 
geim,  he  exclaimed,  ^  Oun  is  certamly.  dangerous  work^  and  with  t&e  best 
care  assistants  or  operator  stands  a  chance  toMfe,  their .brl^  knocked  out"  I 
most  mention  that  this  was.  preemineptly  a  practical  man,  and  all  practical  men, 
We  or  abroad,  haVe  until  now  seared  in  docking ;  at  least  so  &r  as  we  have 
learned,  with  one  exception.  And  it  is  also  a  practical,  as  well  as  scientific  man, 
&r  whom  we  hare  the  greatest  reyereno^y'that  saidhe  had  been  in  the  habit  of 
tyin^  over  the.  stun^it-^nd  %ecnring<  some*,  tow.  between  ihe  hairs,  but  the 
pnctice  was  not  found  to  answer^in  all  cases.  My  father  has  often  told  me 
that  he  has  often  heard  of  persons  tying  over  the  stump,  and  thus  inducing 
gangrene  of  one  or  more  joints  of  the  tail,  for  the  pressure  requisite  to  stop 
the  coccygeal  arteries  in  this  way.is.cqnaiderable ;  .whereas,  when  the  hain 
an  ded  heloWy  it  is  the  natural  hcemoetatic^  consistiDg  fintly  in  retraction  of 
the  and  formation  of  a  Umporary  clotf  and  secondly  <^  a  temporary  plug^  that 
comes  into  operation. ,  (       .        .,      ,        .  .       * 

We  haye  seen  tetanus  resulting  from  docking  by  the  usual  method,  and 
heard  of  seyeral  cases  of  sloughing  away  of  seyeral  of  the  coccygeal  bones. 
We  are  well  aware  Uiat  a  simple  prick  mjiy  cause  tetanus,  but  it  ie  rather 
strange  that  to  my  father,  such  accidents  are  unknown,  because  the  healing  by 
granuUtion,  under  a  natural  eschar  mml  be  more  in  order  than  the  separation 
of  what  has  suffered  by  the  hoi  iron,  and  reparation  by  exuded  plastic 

Ijmph.      ,        ;  :    r  ,       .  '      ,  .  J    .:         ,      . 

If  simplicity  is  the  undeniable  seal  of  truth  and  humanity  to  be  held  in  yiew 
by  all  operating  surgeons,  then  there  is  no  doubt  that  a.  clean  cut  is  no  seyere 
operation,  and  tying  of  hair  unassociated  with'  difficulty  or  sensation.  Some 
persons  may  say  it  is  most  humane, to  leaye  tails,  as. they  are ;  so  it  is,  but 
men  will  haye  their  hbrsee  docked,  because  in  the  sight  of  the  world  a  horse 
with  three  inches,  taken  off  the  end  of  his  tail  carries  it  better,  and  it  looks 
lighter.  We.haye  heard  honemen;  of  all  kinds  repeatedly  say, ."  that  horse 
will  be  allthe  better  for  Wing  a  little  of  his  tail  o£^"  and  we  could  not  but 
agree  iRith  them.  •  .  .  ..,,.. 
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Bat,  laatly,  lom  diwaw  maf  jamming  MipsMMi  oC  lh«  taiL  ¥0 
admit  tbia  i»  •xtromal  j  raN^  bat  m  hate  had  to  do  it  oiiBate>ei,  mi  Mt 
«il1j  n  tho  luxTM^  bat  h«r«  etan  it  imstM  la  fv  a  peenliar  diMMe  of  fti 
coccygeal  boMa  ia  cattla»  In  tbe  ok  ipa  are  airase  that  aothii^;  t»a  wmm 
better  than  the  actual  oaatei7»  Md  ae  tbe  oMnatiQa  is  as  raraaa  aMpabte 
of  one  of  hit  extre»iU«%  we  think  il  of  little  inpeitanee;  bnt  in  the  bon^ 
bad  it  to  be  peifonned  only  once  in  a  pnelitbiMc'a  IKetine^tliaaiinplHlaBi 
beat  mode  ahoald  be  adopted;  jwt  as  if  a  vetenafy  emgaon  wen  oiU 
npo^  to  tie  tha  carotid  or  tba  feaKiral  artoy,  or  to  perferaa  tha  (hsntm 
opmtion,  be  ehould  be  acpeotad  to  do  it  aa  a  nan  of  aeienae  aa  a  1 
and  not  emfMrioally,  aa  in  tba  daya  of  yow. — Lomi^n  Vm 
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^What  n  A  Povrr^  TMs  qnestion,  It  wodd  eeem  fVon  fbe  abm  ez* 
tnot,  oame  npagain  in  Boelon.  In  dm  mind  of  any  onewbo  has  eoaeidered 
thainb^there  can  nefer  arisen  qneslien.  From  the /enraa^^ A0  U:  S. 
Agfrie^dimrai  Sockiyfot  1854,  ire  auike  the  ftUowing  extnrt. 

^Applications  having^  been  made  to  tbe  BzecnliTe  CkwmiUbse  at  tbe  a$r 
tianal  BsbiUibn  of  Hovses,  (at  Springfteld,  Ma».,)  by  oimn  of  anunals  for 
tba  transfer  of  such  animak  from  tbe  class  of  geldings,  in  irbiob  tbcy  irere 
legistefed,  to  that  6tPon%€$j  it  became  neeessary  forthwitt  to  decide  for  tlis 
pvposes  of  tilie  present  eodiibttion,  what  poinli  sbonld  be  regarded  ssctm- 
■hitatiag  a  pony.  A  committee  of  five  was  accordSagly  appointed  by  tbe 
President  to  consider  tbe  matter  and  report  tfiereon  without  deby.  Tha 
aomaiittee  reported  tbe  following  decision : 

***  The  committee  finally  determine*  and  recommend  to  tbeNataonsl  Agfi- 
cnttnral  Soeiely  to  publish  as  thevr  opinion,  that  no  animal  of  tbe  bone 
fiunily  should  be  termed  a  pony  which  does  not  bear  the  dislanc^e.iBsrb 
of  that  breed~that  is,  a  heavy  body,  short  head  and  legs,  stout  neck»  ynfk 
lieary  mane  and  tail,  and  not  orer  14  baods  high ;  and  that  in  all  cBsn  at 
premiums  for  Uiis  breed  of  horses,  pure  pony  blood  should  be  taken  into 
aoeount  more  than  size  and  height ;  and  such  crosses  of  that  breed  with 
^HNie  of  a  laorge  growth  as  comes  the  nearest  to  the  oriffinal  idea  of  s  Podj; 
for  wbi A  the  Sbetbmd  should  be  kept  in  view  as  the  type  of  the  ns^ 
Those  not  possessed  of  the  distinctire  pony  maribi,  wbateTer  their  siae,  ahooid 
be  ranked  as  small  harms t  and  not  as  Ponies?  ^ 

This  report  of  the  committee  is  not  so  awkwardly  expressed  flUit  tbe  ides 
is  not  discernable,  and  the  distinctions  pointed  out  are  important  to  be  bone 
in  mind.  The  editor  of  the  Journal  says,  moreover,  ^'The  call  for  a  com- 
mitCee  was  rendered  necemary,  and  the  dtscttssbns  that  preceded  and  followed 
this  appointment  were  caosed  by  the  fact  that  in  some  sections  of  onr  coastij 
— New^York  dty  for  cKample— hones  of  14  and  14|  han^  in  bright  are 
invariably  termed  •*  ponies.**  Hence  many  had  tbe  impression  that  iWt 
bones  of  that  height,  though  possessing  no  pony  blood,  (strictly  so  caHed,) 
oottid  properly  be  classed  as  ponies.  Hence,  also,  a  native  of  New-Ton^ 
when  appealed  to  for  his  opinion  as  to  ^*^what  hsight  shall  constitute  a  po^ 
promptly  replied,  "  fourteen  and  a  half  hands  and  under."--TAtf  JSTowee^*'*' 
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Weluwe«xtnt||gd  tfaatoreying  firom  o«r  esAange^  and  being  <]iidte 
•nveHkat^he  i^QByaMD  of  tins  oommfttee  erred  in  tbtkr  jadgment,  we  have 
been  led  to  afl£  an  opinion  upon  the  qneetion  therein  InvelVed,  irom  one  whom 
w«  aie  sine  -m  qvito aUe  to  giv«  themeesMny  infonntttkm.  The  reeponae  is 
eoalKned  in  tke  aiMe  bdow,  which  we  lefiv«  to  eoBunend  Uself  to  our 
teedev.  But  it  may  not  beiunin,  hevBi  to  gifts  a  Uttfeiipaoe  to-esKplanaSon. 
In  our  April  jonnal,  1656,  we  cave  an  eatraot  ef  some  remarks  on  riioeiog 
howai  la  modi  negfeoted  aii— m  whkdiwe  premised  that  this  wm  a  snbject 
we  knew  little  about,  ea^lhat  it  wai  an  impoitMt  one,  aftd^one  in  which 
eiien  are  as  ignorant  as  omeHvs ;  but  that  we  ga?e  ^''^aoe  to  a  writer  in 
the  New^York  Oauriery  who  seemed  to  understand,  at  leasts  something  abont 
it,  aad  who  had  had  '^an  experience  of  twenty  years  in  the  British  Carahy, 
tiwagh  in  what  ctifacHj  we  are  sot  infcNmed."  We  are  now  satisfied  on 
this  point,  aad  have  thought  &at  m  presenting  the  artide  below,  from  the 
pen  of  the  same  writer,  Oaptain  Balaton,  of  &e  British  amy,  we  may  very 
pwperiy  oheerre  that^on  subjects  relating  to  horses,  aad  to  that  second  most 
impcfftant  of  the  domestic  acieneei,  ▼eterinary  nsedicine,  he  is  tiioroughly 
Tersed.  His  own  words,  used  to  us  in  'consequence  of  this  remark,  though 
at  the  time  eseprosasd  in  a  half  playfnl  way,  may,  perhaps,  best  set  fbrth  this 
iwk»  and  as  it  may  be  that  Tetminary  science,  the  art  of  horsendioeing,  and 
kndred  avbjeeb  of  practical  and  everyday  moment  to  the  agriculturist, 
fltook^mlBer,  and  horse-owner,  may  be  treated  of  in  our  journal  by  this 
writer,  we  are  the  more  disposed  to  introduce  him  to  oar  readers  in  his  own 
wovds,  used  as  idready  stated. 

^1  ougkt^  says  he,  ^  to4aiow  more  tiian merely  ^ something^  about  these 
sokjecta.  My  grandfttthers  were  engaged  in  Scottish  farming  and  stock- 
Ming,  and  the  cultivation  of  my  taste  for  the  domestic  animals  commenced 
very  eaily.  -  To  become  a  contractor  for  liorses  and  forage  to  cavalry  regi- 
Mttto,  was  a  bias  which  withdrew  my  fether  from  the  professional  career  of 
law  ;  and  a  steble,  horses,  and  a  hone's  back,  thereby,  was  ahnoet  child- 
bood'a  domain.  I  entered  the  armyas  a  comet  of  dragoons  at  fifteen  years 
of  age ;  and  ^tiiat  arm  <tf  our  service,  nqr^^iQ^t,  and  soon  afteor  a  command 
of  a  troop,  gave  me  wide  opportunity.  &eeding,  possessing,  and  trainmg 
Taee-h<nr8es,  and  riding  and  hunting  as  miK^  as  most  men,  (the  Eoglim 
inferanoe  from  this  l^ter  would  gbd  comprehensive)  have  all  contributed 
to  practical  pretensions ;  but  my  true  daim  and  avouchment  is  founded  on 
bebg  a  graduate  of  the  Beyal  Yeterinary  Oollege,  member  Ro}  al  College  of 
VeterhiaTy  Surgeons,  etc ;  and  that  I  have  l^n  in  Veterinaiy  charge  cf 
fioyal  Regiments  of  Oavahy,  whicli  indndes  the  surveilance  of  tiie  whole 
fttaUe  economy,  hospalals,  forges,  the  control  of  the  fiuriers,  ete.  I  have  like- 
wiM  beea  in  veterinary  departmental  chat^se  of  the  cavalry  and  horse  artillery 
of  one  of  the  divisions  of  the  army  of  India.  From  extended  opportunities, 
tiien,  I  may  assume  and  frailly  say  that  1 6ttght  to  know  more  than  merdy 
'sonietiiing'  of  shoeing  horses."  Such  most  surely  is  the  full  conviction  of 
tile  •  EbrroK  ov  P.  L.  aitd  A. 


POIOES;   AND  "-WHAT  CONSmUTlSS  A  PONT'f  AND  SOMS  INCIDENTAL 

KEHABKB  TTPON  HOKSXS. 

8T  CAPTAIN  BAUTOH, 

The  poet's  line  that  ^  a  liltie  leaming  is  a  dangerous  thing,"  has  acqaimd 
well  nigh  the  dignity  of  an  axiom ;  and,  nis(7li^  thb  doctrme  underlies  ail 
tiie  curious  perpSBxity  which  aeems  to  have  beset  the  ifuestion  of  *'  What 
constitutes  a  Pony !"     Individuals,  and  as  well  associations,  would  appear  to 
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h&re  been  aeddng  thk  inquiry  as  if  it  eotttaiiwid  some  pfoCmd  myilfff ; 
ignoriog  all  Uie  while  any  rofereaoe  to  the  natire  aonroe  and  aigni&Bitioaof 
« familiar  technical  toim. 

May  the .  writer,  then,  crare  some  little  apaee  in  ycur  celomna— or  a  oormt, 
ao  may  it  please  you,  Mr.  Editor— for  this,  his  eisay  to  "^  fix**  the  "^  quartio 
vexata  f  and  at  the  same  time  may  he  bespeak  that  indnlgeBceby  veiiUiraig 
to  add  with  how.  much  of  appreciation  and  respeot  he  has  Botod  the  aimasd 
scope  of  your  journal.  The  Plough,  th4  Zoom,  and  the  Amril  proeoti  a 
worthy  combination,  a  laudable  triad  of  subject-interests. 

Occult  as  ''  What  constitutes  a  Pony,"  seems  to  have  been  coutdered,^ 
that  the  term  Pony  means  a  small  individual,  or  class,  of  the  division  of  the 
equine  family,  the  Horse,  can  have  been  small  mystery!  Yes— ^tAov 
inuUl  f  Thersin  lies  the  sum  of  the  whole  question,  the  gist  of  the  oooh 
plicity ;  and  to  directly  answer,  leaves  room  for  but  few  worda ;  wherenpos 
an  editorially  grim  ^'  verb..sBf  may  step  in  and  cut  short  the  further  thnsd 
of  this  fragment  of  equine  lore.  Well,  the  answer  is,  *'  13  hands  high,  ssd 
under ;"  or,  in  oth^  wMds,  a  P<Ay  is  an  animal  of  the  genus  equas,  not  ex- 
ceeding 52  inches  in  stature. 

At  no.  time  had.  the  term  pony  any  reference  to  form,  and  far  less  to  those 
extraordinary  ^  distinctive  mar)^"  predicated  by  the  Committee  on  Hofsea, 
at  the  exhibition  of  Springfield,  Mass.,  held  in  1854.  So  br  from  the  no- 
gatnly  large  head  and  heavy  body  being  characteristic  of  the  She^d  Pony, 
ascobed  ap  "  the  typft.of .  t^e.  race,",  tha^  is  an  animal  of  very  small  sise,  of 
beautiful  symmetry,  with  an  Arab-like  head.  The  whole  cmmLiiaoss  of  said 
Committee  the  writer  respectfully  dissents  from,  and  protests  agausL  They 
are  in  utter  violation  of  all  foregone  conclnsiona  upon  what  oonstitQtoa  a 
Pony.  Neither  in  fact  nor,  imagination,  d<^  they  typify  thedaas.  What 
ar$  Ponies  but  am^  horm$  P^  A  fine  pony  will  be  well  proportioaed,  sad 
symmetrical,  in  like  manner  aa  a  fine  horse.  In  certain  local  circomstanoea 
this  small  breed  is  suitable  and  valuable ;  in  many  other  instancei  it  is  coop 
Tcnient  and  ornamental ;  and  in  its  limited  size  are  almoat  always  seen  com* 
bined  extraordinary  comparative  powers  of  activity  and  hardihood.  Wheie 
it  is  found  worth  while  to  encouri^  )ts  cultivation  at  all,  it  la  denrable  ts  do 
so  in  the  same  manner  i»  should,  ever  be  the  case  in  seeking  to  impiovo 
horses ;  that  is,  to  foster  those  just  and  el^ant  proportions  which  oonbr 
superiority  of  form.  The  principles,  of  tiie  science,  or  those  laws  whidi 
ought  to  regulate  Breeding  horaes,  may  be  comprehensively  redueed  to  a 
¥erv  few  words,  namely, ""  Like  begets  iike^'V  In  the  Mare,  for  the  breeding 
of  hprses  for  all  general  purposes,  let  sound  constitution,  eyes  and  limbs,  to- 
gether with  goodly  form,  should  be  sought  for.  In  the  Sire  seek  fine  fom; 
but  let  nothing  compensate,  for  the  abMuoe  of  pure  or  full  blood.  Fioa 
good  form  of  sire  and.  dazn,  n^ore  particularly  the  latter,  well  fitted  sod 
adapted  structure — the  animal  maehinerf'-rW  derived ;  wbUe  from  the  bM 
and  fine  texture  of  the  tendoxis  and. ligaments  of  the. blood  horse,  are  derifsd 
those  superior,  energies  and  powers  of  endurance  so  invaluable — the  weliei 
power.  In  other  words,  his  higher,  physiological  conditions  confer  notooly 
enhanced  beauty  of  form,  but  increased  vigor  and.  endurance.  Moieorff, 
for  tM/ast  work,  the  qualities  of  the  fine  skm  of  .the  Blood  horse  are  of  fio- 
pereminent  advaQ,tage,  being  equivalent  to  another  set  of  lungs. 

But  to  return  to  ponies.  '  Let  the  pony  be,  as  heretofore,  an  animal  of 
18  hands,  and  under ;  while  to  discriminate  the  other  variety  of  small  bon^ 
those  between  18  hands  and  IH  hands,  let  them,'aB  heretofore,  be  called 
'*  Nags ;"  and  let  the  horse,  proper,  be  all  animals  above  14j^  hands.    Why 
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UHettk  «?a7fhiiig,  ftiid  tetlto  noikiog,  pfeeise  or  elear,  as  io  tb«  paat  and 
prcMttt  tense  of  (Kmy-lKBight  a&d  pooyhood* 

The  small  stature  of  poniesy  eonTefsely,  but  in  like  manner  with  the  great 
lifle  of  the  English  draj  horses,  or  of  the  Flomish  breed,  has  been  mainly  in- 
fluenced by  dimate,  ecol  and  food.  The  rich  Fen  (onoe  marshy)  counties  of 
England,  and  the  now  fertilized  marsh  lands  of  Flanders,  have  developed  these 
blip,  heavy  breeds;  while  in  hilly  and  mountainous  loceUties,  and  traota 
aesnty  and  bare  of  pasture,  are  found  the  pony  breeds.  The  domain  of  the 
Arab  u  on  pluns ;  but,  ezoept  on  the  here  and  there  Gases,  these  are  dry 
udsrid,  and  the  Arab  is  almost  a  pony ;  for  the  pure  Arab  of  the  desert  i» 
UBQsUy  about  and  often  under  14  hands. 

It  11^  however,  the  Anglo-American  pony  that  is  under  discussion.  The 
Ai^lo-tenn,  pony,  has  become  absolute  in  significance,  and  is  now  one  of 
SBirenal  acceptation,  to  denote  any  horse  13,  or  less  than  18  hands  in 
height.  There  is  anothw  term— 4hat  of  Galloway — ^which  has  b4en  applied 
to  hprses  above  13  hands,  and  not  exceeding  14^  hands.  This  term,  how- 
ever, has  never  attained  that  currency  which  pony  has.  It  is,  like  the  term 
dheltie,  of  Scottish  local  origin.  Sheltie  designates  the  already  adverted^  to^ 
veiy  small  animal,  of  the  race  of  the  Shetland  Isles ;  and  Galloway  an  off- 
shoot of  similar  descent,  but  enlarged  to  about  14  hahds,  or  so,  by  the  more 
genial  dimate,  and  in  the  more  sheltered  and  fertiliased  d^tricts  of  Galloway^ 
in  the  southwest  of  Scotland. 

The  BO  fi:equently  fine  forms,  and  enduring  action  of  these  two  races,  have 
bean  ascribed,  and  no  doubt  truly,  to  Arab  or  Barb  ancestry.  The  Spanish 
Jeanetts  had  been  so  descmded ;  and  when  a  part  of  the  memorable  Spanish 
Annada — ^that  vast  and  so-called  invincible  fleet,  destined  for  the  subjuga- 
te of  England,  in  the  olden  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth — ^was  wrecked  off  Uie 
nwtorn  coasts  of  Scotland,  many  of  the  horses  on  boaid  these  ships  swam 
to  the  shore,  and  thence  the  native  pony  breed  beoune  crossed  with  that 
ftmoua  oriental  blood,  which  ever  confers  and  leaves  behind  so  much  of  en- 
bmoed  form  and  qualities.  ' 

In  no  manneri^  perhaps,  can  it  be  more  forcibly  seen  how  climate,  food  and 
shelter  operate  in  conferring  or  denj^i^^g  sise  to  animals,  than  by  looking  at 
the  variety  of  the-equine  raoa,'seen  in  the  diminutive  Sheltie,  and  the  large, 
poweriul  blood  horse  of  Britain.  They  have  a  common  Arab  or  Barb  ori^n  ; 
but  tiie  one  is  from  Y  to  II  hands  in  height,  and  the  other  usually  attain  to 
from  15  to  10^  hands.  This  fisust  is  replete  with  elements  of  useful  reflection 
for  the  intelligent  and  prudent  fiurmer  and  raiser  of  stock.  In  the  case  of 
snimals  intended  to  be  &ttened  for  market,  and  where  sise  and  early  maturity 
invdve  important  economies,  there  would  be  wide  room  to  enlarge  here.] 

To  exemplify  how  absolute  is  the  anglo-application  and  understanding  of 
the  term  pony,  an  anecdote  may  not  be  madmissible.  The  writer  pos- 
lessed  a  pony,behight  ^  Little  Harry,  Mickle  Hurry,"  that  had  rare  qualifi- 
cations  of  apeeid  and  endurance.  He  was  entered  for  a  pony  stakesi  for  whicb 
ieveial  noied  ponies  were  to  contest  Little  Harry  was  unknown — in 
racing  pariance  was  a  ^  dark  hone" — and  his  entry  was  looked  upon  as  of 
no  account ;  but  on  his  winning  the  first  heat  in  a  canter  he  was  at  once 
challenged  as  ores  pony  height.  The  stewards  thereupon  caused  him  to 
be  placed  under  the  standard  and  measured ;  whereupon  he  was  pronounced 
13  hands  and  some  2  to  3  lines  of  height,  and  declared  excluded  from  start- 
11^  finr  a  race  as  a  pony.  The  challenge,  however,  not  having  been  made 
hrfare  the  heat  was  run,  the  second  pony  was  not  allowed  to  <Jaim,  and  the 
race  was  decided  to  be  run  over  anew.    Like  most  ponies,  UtUe  Harry  had 
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hMd  »i  itei«  boofc;  «dtUi  wabM  bb  pMiB  (Mgkt  ibm  ttMd  k 
ra2iDg)  to  be  taken  off,  and  the  ram  to  be  affiled  to  iMaoe  tke  deplM 
he  hoof,  80  ai  altofellMr  to  bring  ms  height  da«m  eome  4  ov  5  Iftaei.  At 
the sigoai  for  ead&ig  and  ireighhig,  h*  im  agu  got  ready^  aad  totti 
•vrptke  0f  hk  oooqMtitoiB  i^peared  at  tha  |mbI  ;  alarted  nder  pnM| 
andagamiroortbelMat;  bat thie  tfan%  ott beiay phwcd wder the niairi, 
he  was  adaoittei  to  be  mder  IS-  hands — ageatnne  pony — and  tben  wen  it 
lacein  ea^atyla  ThU little hoiae,eqBieihorttiBiaatUr^ th^ witter MrteM 
to  g^Xliof  10  mikain  an* hour,  oarmog  9  stMe^  1  lbs;  and  he  im,  uti 
nearljr  three  mumtea  to  spare.  He  ooaUL  eaBtar  fi<ee  aad  troaeariTi^s 
rider  of  16  stones  or  224  lbs. 

Some  fiM)ti  of  the  nufioiB  Biitbk  breeds  of  poaies>m7  net  beovtefpln. 

Ist  Tn  Qallowat,  tiioagh  not  a  poii7profer,is  akhi  to  that  nBa^ssd, 
as  ahaady  obsen«d,  takes  his  nansa  fi^ni'the  district  whieh  had  becomettl- 
ebrsfked  for  this  kfaid  of  nag.  The  breed  is  nowneariy  loeally  extinct  It 
was  famam  for  speed  sad  sioatness ;  iras  yerj  swa^boted,  aad  on  tet 
aoeoiin*  of  muflh  ralaa  for  travdiog  omt  ragged  and  hiBr  dhfridi 
As  previously  meatioaad,  ita  beaaty  and'  spini  was  nadoabtedly  demed 
from  tke  Spanish  or  Mooiish  jeaaeMs.  The  aative  QtMomif  breed,  however, 
on  whieh  the  latter  stock  had  been  grafted,  mast  hwm  beea  good,  iost^ 
mnoh  88  we  learn  that  Bdward-  L  ef  Baghuid  seoght  after  and  inported 
great  numbers  from  Soodand.  The  height  wss  nsaally  abeot  14  heads,  aad 
the  color  bright  bay  and  dappled  browa;  the  head  was*  saadl^  aad  well  set 
on  ;  and  the  leg^bonee,  under  the  knees  and  hockB,  wve  fiit,  aad  in 
character  ckNm  aad  sinewey,  aa  is  so  reasatkedly  the  caM  in  the 
Arab.  Some  extraordinary  feats- of  speed  aad  eadannoe  of  Mgoe  eoidd 
be  related  of  this  raoe ;  but  link  of  spaoa  aad  time  intwposew 

2d.  The  HroBLAtio  Poirr  is  geaendiy  acroe»fnade  aaimid ;  heaihige; 
short  fors-legs  aad  long  hind  osMB.  IttraTelenpon  asoeatssowefisstinthe 
Scotch  Highlands,  to  be  rery  sermeable,  and  is  ?aiy  cantbas  in  trsrsrang 
boggy  or  unsafe  places* 

3d.  Tm  SHxmr  aboaads  on  the  Sbedaad  Idandi^  and  w  fomid  ob  all 
the  ialaads  of  the  north  and  west  of  Seotfaaid,  and  alee  in  the  moaadiBen 
tracts  of  the  mainland,  where  oloee  to  the  coast  It  rsagea  fhim  1\  te  II 
hands  in  height,  is  beaulifally  fiwraed,  and  possesses  amaamg^atreagth  for  ite 
size ;  head  small ;  the  mane  long  aad  flowing,  tuid  the  fbli  tail  bradas; 
the  ground ;  the  back  is  riioit,  the  qvarten  lewthy  and  powerM ;  tfael«gs 
flat,  firm  and  eieau,  with  small  and*  weU*formed  foot  It  fo  »  higihspiiil^ 
courageous,  aad  tractable  little  aninal;itt  foot,  a  magnlOeeui  maniatars  heasa. 
On  one  oocasion,  a  j%elty  between  10  aad  11  hanAi-  high^  was  matefaed  tD 
go  ftom  Norwiek  to  Tarmoatfa  and  back,  44  miles^  in  four  hoara^  aad  lie 
accomplished  it  in  three  honra  and  foity^ws  minutes,  with  ean. 

4th.  Thv  WaifiR  PoNtas,  it  is  supposed,  weiw  introduced  tato  VMm 
through  the  early  oomaneroe  which  exastod  with  thor  OdtiobredMn  of  da 
north  of  SooCknd*  The  race  has  been  improved  in  size,  by  the  introduetfoa 
towards  the  end  of  the  last  oentary  of  a  weH-bred  blood  hofse^  Old  Meite. 
Heace,  the  term  ''a  Mouatam  MerUn^'  is  notvaAequently  applied  te^lhe« 
peaussk 

5th.  Ths  Nbw  Foaaan  Potnaa  are  bred  wild  n  that  anoient  tto^ 
Forast  and  its  Ticini^.  They,  also,  ara  assumed  to  hkro  had*  thefar  eiigis 
from  horses  of  the  Spaniah  Armada^  another  portion- of  which  was  wradud 
on  the  New-Hampshire  coMt  of  Bagland.  Marsh,  a  aeaidl  but  finoas  na» 
horse,  wdk  so  Utde  ndued  for  the  atud,  that  he  was  suffered  to  ran  wild  k 
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the  New  Forest,  where  he  improved  this  breed.  Bat  his  destiny  was  won- 
derfully changed  when  that  extraordinary  race-hone  Eclipse  made  his 
appearance,  against  whom.no  horse  in  England  had  «  duince,  whether  in 
long  or  short  races.  He  was  a  chance  get  of  Marsk,  and  the  discoTeiy  of 
Us  great  raeing  powem  Mi  onoe  withdrew  his  sire  from  his  wandeziag  forest 
lib|  and  ekvstod  him  to  the  ¥ei7  highest  role  of  the  Stnd.  His  iiaa  &ir 
■say  years  waa  t500  each  mare^  and  he-^  many  of  tho JneaH  neeJMMees 
SB  the  Eoglkh  tnrf  of  that  day. 
6th.  Xu  SzMOOR  PosnB  ave  laised  ia  and  aconnd  an  old  forest  of  thai 

I     Bsase.    They  are  maaabappearaBeey  but  hardy  and  «sefiil  in  ^eir  way. 

!  9th.  ToB  DaatTMooB  FosnEa  a«e  simihurly  raised,  in  the  preeioets  of  aa  old 
ehase.  They  are  not  usually  handsome,  but  on  one  ocoasioa  a  very  hand- 
lOBM  pcay  was  seen  among  a  wild  herd,  and  a  gentleman  determined  to  have 
it  caught.  With  the  aid  of  several  men  on  horseback,  he  got  it  separated 
6om  &e  herd,  and  drove  it  up  one  of  the  roeky  hilk,  there  oalled  a  Tor,  and 
intoacomer;  but  the  pony  seeing  noeftfier  way  of  escape,  made  a  deepe* 
rate  leap  over,  and  furly  ofeared  one  of  the  men  on  horseback ;  and  Mattering 
St  speed  down  the  hill,  i^oined  the  herd.  In  the  beautiful  and  picturesque 
distoebof  England  have  spoken  of,  many  of  the  farmers  ate  even  to  this  day 
without  a  Mogie  carl^  car,  or  wagon ;  and  the  whole  produce  of  the  farm ;  al) 
maanre^  evexythiz^  is  carried  in  panniers,  on  the  ponies'  backs. 

Ihe  above  gives  some  notion  of  the  races  of  ponies  in  Britain ;  but  is  i| 
Tsiy  meagre  sketch. 

Of  the  GAaADiAN  Poky,  it  may,  perhaps,  not  be  irtelevant  to  observe 
that  it  partakes  somewhat  of  the  natune  of  the  Galloway.  It  was  originally 
introduced  from  Normandy.  Tne  Norman  horses  aie  small,  active,  and 
ksvdy ;  and  so  is  the  Canadian,  and  both  often  display  good  trotting  action, 
hit  an  interesting  fact  to  remark  how  this  small  and  good  type  of  the  horse 
iunily  likewise  daima  oriental  descent.  In  the  time  of  the  crusades,  Nor* 
sandy  aupplied  more  than  her  quota  of  chivalry  to  that  misdirected,  but 
grsnd  and  singular  exhibition  of  human  enthusiasm  and  enterprise ;  and  uiose 
of  her  leaders  and  kaugilts  vrho  rsgaiaed  their  cmm  laoad  once  more,  having 
^aeeraed  in  Pakatina  the  rare  powers  and  great  value  of  the  elegant,  gaUant 
Ettle  Arab  horsea  of  Miedeserti  so  full  of- energy  and  notion,  brought  home 
fine  specimens,  from  which  have  descended  the  present  eompaot  lutd  hardy 
Norman  type.  At  the  same  period  and  from  the  same  source  Uie  Enfflish 
horses  appear  to  have  been  improved.  The  modem  blood  or  thorough-bred 
borse  of^^  England,  however,  is  a  descendant  of  Arab  and  Barb  blood,  iotro* 
duoed  during  ISO  or  140  years  preceding  the  prsaent  eefttury,  and  the  lineal 
parity  of  which  is  maintained  with  unfailing  aolieitude.  The  oriental  •qaali* 
ties  are  the  same,  but  much  greater  size  and  higher  speed  hare  been  attalaed 
bj  care,  keep  and  judicious  crossing.  During  the  present  century  few  Arabs 
kava  bete  Imparted,  and  it  is  not  sapposod  they  oan  nowiospiove* the 
thoioogh-biied  hosas.  No  breeder  woolB  resort  with  a  turf  maie  to  an  Arab 
far  aerosa.  StiM  k  is  interesting  to  see  hoar  this  xaos  has  been  the  basis  of 
all  improTonenfesL  The  Arab  hwuel(  or  his  descendant,  the  purely^lineaged 
thoPOQgfa4>ied  blood  hoiee»  are  the  caij  souroes  of  true  improvement  for  the 
general  bveeda  of  any  country.  Farmere,  breeders,  and  all  interested  ia  rais- 
ing the  latter  most  gen^al^  useful  class  of  houses,  should  well  ponder  upop 
and  iaqwra  into  this  subject.  Wherever  the  tmeBlood  home  has  alone  been 
Teiied  on  br  improving  the  mised  or  general  clasa^  there  thia  breed  has  pco- 
gressively  improved*  Bat. whesevehalMMDed stud. horses  have  been,  truated 
to,  a  d^enerated  race  has  followed.  John  0.  KALSToir. 

New-York,  20th  Nov.,  1865. 
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0AyA^0A3>B  or  truccmsk. 
Ote  of  the  fineit  Aowb,  to  be  seen  anjwhere  and  at  any  time,  is  tib 
eoipB  of  Boston  trainmen.  A  friend  by  our  aide  eonnted  625  hones.  Ikf 
entered  the  grounds  at  about  10  o'clock,  lei^j  Col.  Peter  Danbar,  as  their 
elnef  manhal,  accompanied  b j  a  band  in  a  large  wagon  dra va  bj  six  spleaAf 
Mack  hones.  "White  and  liriit  gray  horses,  200  in  nnmber,  fbtxaed  &e&st 
ditision;  next  came  the  dark  grays,  reds,  bays,  and  blacks. 

EXHIBITION   OF  WORKIMa   OZSK. 

At  half-past  tem  about  twenty  yokes  of  these  aaiina's  wvre  dri?eii  mm 
the  track,  thoogh  jnaoy  balflnging  u>  this  class  wms  ii»«  jwsiovied  &ea  duir 
Italls. 

MLBXamOJX  OF  ATAUJOVa« 

This  was  a  £&B  display^  a»d  mtoMaded  the  ahesr  of  okoh.  IUi  nai 
fi>ll#irod  hf 

T«ujxtnm  nucAiA  of  sfssh* 

B«t  no  hofse  of  evteent  speed  appeared  in  Ais  oontert. 

After  tener  Mm  speotatofe  were  highly  gratlAed  by  an  exhibition  of  sons 
of  the  finest  horses  vpon  the  gremdi.  The  famous  bkx>d  hones  Trastoa, 
Logan,  IMuoo,  MatoUeHS  and  Trieoior  tried  their  pftoes  romd  the  trtdc. 

This  was  followed  by  an  exhibition  of  breeding  mares,  tweire  of  which 
appeared  on  the  course. 

The  thifd  trial  was  oae  ef  apeed,  open  to  all  koasea  that  hai  aarer  trclted 
finr  money. 

AAT. 


The  aaoraing  of  «h»  di^r  was  oceapied  by  an  eslubiiien  of  hema  on  the 
track  in  modss  md  styks  aeosvdiog  with  the  luiey  ef  Am  ^wmmwi 
iMws.    AtlOo^ckok 

▲  MUmD  CATALOins 

came  oflE^  led  by  the  marshals,  and  oonsistinff  of  horses  led  by  their  groons, 
breeding-mares  and  their  colts,  horses  of  all  work,  in  carriages;  these  were 
followed  by  matched  hoiees,  48  in  nmnber,  m  carriages  filled  with  gentle- 
men and  ladies,  and  by  the  trotting  horses.  Tlie  iriiiHe  tnmber  is  reported 
at  127.    The  caralca^  filled  the  entire  circle. 

THB  DRAWING   HATCH. 

At  1 1  o'clock  this  trial  came  otL  The  load  was  %IQ0  lbs.  It  was  drawn 
A  jiven  distance,  and  then  it  was  backed  to  its  original  position. 

▲  TKUJs  OF  DRAFT  BORafiB 

was  also  made  at  11  o'clock^  ia  wfaieh  seiresal  ajplendid  horses  exhiUted  not 
only  immense  power  bnt  wonderfvi  dodKty  and  a  finished  education.  The 
slightest  intimation  of  the  teamster  was  sufficient  to  eeoare  just  such  action  «s 
was  desired.  The  teams  of  Col.  Gowdin  and  of  the  £.  h.  Sugar  Refiner; 
Go.  were  among  the  most  remarkable. 

A   TRIAL   OF   SFBSD 

by  fancy  matched  horses  took  place  at  11^  o'clock.  There  were  fire  matsh«T 
and  the  spectators  were  very  much  gratified  by  the  show. 

The  prooessioa  of  guesto  at  the  banqu^  was  foraaed  «t  a  quarter  bebie 
tw^  and  proeeedai  frj^m  the  Preaident'a  t^t  to  the  mamnwith  tent  ia  which 
the  banquet  was  provided.  Here  all  the  arrangemeum  gavn  evidsaoe  e{ 
good  taste  and  practical  skill.    The  tent  was   decorated  with   the  flsgs  of 
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TanoHftBAtiona  Ibe  diDB0r«  provided  bj  Mc..  Wn|^t,.iiaB  «dL  poquuoi. 
udabandaiiL    Betwew  2000  and  dOOO  ladim^ aad gQ&tlemaikpwiook of  ik 

By  imyiUtioii  of  t])A  PrfludenV  Mr*  Wildar,  a  UMog  was  iayoked  by- 
Rey.Br*  Lotiurop».  «f  BoitOB,  Afiar  tba  oonpldtioa  of  Uie  ^MWi,  Bev*  Qf** 
Kirk  letunrad  tbiiDick 

The  richer  feast  came  next.  The  President  arose  and  madft  m.  admiiabk. 
iatrodnelory  speech^  whstaBtiaUy  aa  foUowa: 

^Brathir  Farmers  and  FeilUm  (Xtkent : — Yottr  presencer  on  Ais  oceasiott 
afibrds  xne  nnftigned  pleasure,  fbr  it  gstbers  arcmird  me  tfie  friends  and 
patrons  of  agrtcnlture.  Most  sincerely  do  I  rejoice  -with  yon  in  the  Kvely  in*- 
terest  which  is  manifected  by  all  danes  in  onr  eriiibition,  especially  in  the 
presence  of  our  honored  guests,  whose  attendance  gires  importance  to  oar 
meetiDg,  and  whose  voices  are  ever  grateful  to  the  ean  of  their  Mow- 
dtons.     [GheeTs/[ 

*^  It  is  also  particularly  gratifying  to  meet  at  this  festive  board  so  large  a- 
representation  of  tSie  mothers  and  daughters  of  our  land,  who  have  come  up 
here  to  cheer  us  by  thehr  approving  smiles  and  to  honor  the  primeval  pur* 
sints  of  man.  Ladles  we  ^feet  you  with  a  moert  cordial  welcome.  [Loud 
apphiuse.]  Nothing  can  be  more  appropriate  than  your  presence.  Nor 
is  it  a  new  thing  in  this  pilgrim  city  for  wtmian  te  be  engaged  in  industriai 
exhibitbns.  More  then  a  century  ago,  three  hundred  of  your  patriotic 
motkers  assembled  on  Boston  Common,  each  with  her  spinning-wheel  and 
distafl^  to  advance  a  branch  of  domestic  industry  which  has  long  since  been 
supplanted  by  the  progress  of  invention. 

^One  of  the  most,  interesting  incidents  of  this  exhibition  relates  to  the* 
spot  on  which  it  is  held.  This  whole  territoiy  is  land  redeemed  from  Fep- 
taae'a  dominions.  Here  modem*  enterprise  has  literally  folfliled  the  words- 
of  Scripture,  and  has  sidd  to  the  surrounding  hills,  ^  be  ye  plucked  up  and' 
east  into  the  sea,"  and  they  have  moved  in  obedience  to  its  command. 
Here,  where  but  yesterday  rolled  tiie  ocean's  wave ;  here,  in  the  middle  of 
fte  nineteenth  century  and  in  the  midst  of  this  populous  and  flourishing 
<aty — ^Ae  National  Agricultural  Society  has  come  up  with  its  flocks  and 
herds^  pitched  its  tents,  and  invited  you  to  unite  in  celebrating  the  triumphs 
of  art  over  nature,  and  to  witness  the  achievements  of  science  in  a  most 
important  department  of  husbandry. 

'^  In  behalf  of  those  whom  I  have  the  honor  to  represent,  and  in  my  own 
behalf,  I  tender  the  grateful  acknowledgments  of  this  Association  to  the 
nranieipal  authorities  of  Boston  for  their  prompt  and  hearty  cooperation  in 
the  preparation,  fbr  this  exhibition.    [Appmnse!] 

^Our  thanks  are  also  due  to  the  patriotic  citizens  of  this  metropolis  and 
its  vfchiity  fer  their  private  munificence  in  the  creation  of  a  guarantee  fund 
to  insure  the  success  of  tiiis  enterprise.  Nor  would  we  be  unmindfdl  of  our 
obh'gationa  to  the  Massachusetts  Society,  a  pioneer  among  the  agricultural 
SMoeiatioDS  of  oar*  country,  and  to  other  beneftetors  fcr  the-  Md  iSbided  us 
by  their  liberal  doDatione  and  timely  erations.  Wa  are  ako  under  great 
obigaikms  to  the  eoBtributoiB  who  hatf^  phnsed  thmrviAttablo  alock  on  ez- 
hiUUoB  at  no  oiafl  rii^  and  expense—4o  the  manhalsi  jadges  and  others 
WN^  httVB'  aMed  in  canyiug  Ibrwaid  the  enterprise  to  ita  proaeBt  happy  eon* 
summation.    [Oheers.] 

^Fellow  associates — ^I  congratulate  you  upon  the  complete  success  which 
has  downed  another  exhibition  of  this  Societg^  The  present  has  surpassed 
tkoae  that  preceded  it  in  interest  and  utility^  and  awakens  the  moat  pleasing 
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ntidpatioiM  of  those  wluch  are  to  sacceed.  The  reooid  of  these  proceed- 
iBftB  will  constitute  an  important  chapter  in  the  history  of  Aaserican  sgfri- 
eiuture.  A  very  large  nnmher  of  entries  have  been  made.  But  our  principal 
object  has  been  quality^  not  quantity;  and  it  is  bdiered  that  for  poistoof 
excellence,  this  exhibition  holds  the  pre-eminence  among  thoise  of  our  om 
and  oiher  lands. 

^All  other  productions  of  agriculture  and  the  arts  have  been  excluded  from 
this  exhibition  in  order  to  concentrate  the  attention  of  the  public  upon  i^  de- 
partment deemed  of  paramount  importance  to  the  &rmer,  and  to  afford  ovr 
lellow-citizens  the  most  fa?orable  opportunity  to  examine  the  best  domestio 
animals  which  hare  been  obtain^  by  gentlemen  devoting  to  this  specific 
object  their  time,  talents  and  fortunes. 

^* Another  prominent  object  has  been  to  awaken  in  the  public  mind  a  jnsi 

S^preciation  of  their  labors,  and  a  stronger  love  for  agriculture  and  rural 
e.  How  delightful  the  occasion  1  How  salutary  its  influence  1  Here  the 
rough  animosities  of  party  strife,  the  asperities  of  political  discaseiolu  and 
die  bitterness  of  sectional  jealousy  are  merged  and  lost  in  the  love  of  s 
common  pursuit  and  a  common  country,  and  in  proportion  as  we  act  is 
ccMHsert  and  harmony  for  the  advancement  of  the  great  iDdnstrial  arts  in 
life,  we  cement  and  strengthen  the  bonds  of  our  glorious  Union.  [Enthu- 
siastic cheering.]  Here  we  witness  an  illustration  of  the  power  of  voluntary 
associations,  the  grand  characteristic  of  our  ag%  the  great  engine  which  pro- 
pels the  car  of  modem  enterprise. 

^  The  time  is  within  the  recollection  of  some  who  now  hear  ms  when  the 
first  agricultural  society  in  this  country  was  established.  This  hooor  bdongs 
to  Philadelphia,  whose  society  for  the  promotion  of  agriculture  is  honorably 
represented  at  this  board  by  a  large  delegation.  A  subsequent  year  wit- 
nessed the  organization  of  the  MassachusettB  society  for  the  promoUon  of 
agriculture,  also  herd  represented  by  worthy  and  illustrious  members.  Others 
soon  followed,  and  now  they  are  numbered  by  hundreds,  extending  from 
Maine  to  California,  from  the  British  provinces  to  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  whose 
delegations  we  are  happy  to  meet  on  this  occasion,  and  whose  annual  ezhibi- 
tions  have  become  the  great  gala  days  of  the  people. 

**  Ladies  and  ^ntlemen :  on  this  third  anniversary  of  the  United  Statei 
Agricultural  Society,  it  affords  me  peculiar  pleasure  to  welcome  you  to  tiiis 
conuneroial  metropolis,  and  to  the  pleasures  of  this  feative  and  inteUectusl 
entertaiument 

''We,  of  New-England,  cannot  boast  of  a  luxuriant  soil  like  that  of  the 
prairies  and  valleys  of  the  West,  nor  of  a  genial  clime  like  that  of  the  sunny 
South ;  but  industry  constrains  our  reluctant  soil  to  yield  its  increase ;  and 
though  prominent  among  our  exports  are  granite  and  ice,  yet  these  are  no 
indications  of  the  hardness  of  our  hearts,  nor  of  the  coolnees  of  our 
affections." 

It  would  be  a  delightful  service  to  present  the  entire  speeches  of  HeaaB* 
Oovemor  Gardner,  Ck>vemor.  Hoppin,  of  R.  L,  Mayor  Smith,  Mclnti^  of 
Philadelphia, — a  beautiful  address,  abounding  in  classical  allusions,*— John 
G.  Oray,  Winthrop,  Everett,  Thompson,  of  Canada,  John  A.  Ein^of  N.  Y.; 
but  they  would  exclude  all  other  matter.  They  were  appropriate^  chsat^ 
and  eloquent,  and  afforded  a  treat  not  <tften  enjoyed. 

TIFTH  DAY. 

Trottang  matches  formed  the  chief  attraction  on  Saturday,  and  er^ 
nightfall  the  vast  concourse  of  people  retired  from   these  busy  scenes 
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deligbted  and  profited.  Perfect  order  prevailed  from  first  to  last.  N«t  a 
fliDgte  aet  of  impropriety,  to  oar  knowledge,  occurred  from  the  beginning  to 
tbe  end.  For  thia  Mr.  Wilder  and  Gen,  Tyler  with  his  aids  deserve  great 
praise. 

SHOW  07  OATTU. 

Animals  entered  for  exhibition  were  arranged  according  to  blood ;  aSi 
Natives,  Grade  animals,  Jerseys,  Ayrshires,  Devons,  Herefords  and  Durhams. 
Fat  catUe  and  working-oxen  had  each  their  own  row  of  stalls.  Swine  were 
distinguished  also ;  as,  Berkshires,  fiesex,  Suffolk  and  Mixed.  Sheep  were 
grouped  according  to  breeds ;  as,  South-downs,  Spanish  Merinos,  Siiesian 
Merinos,  Leicesters,  etc. 

It  is  not  our  intention,  even  had  we  the  ability,  to  pronounce  upon  the 
comparative  merits  of  all  the  animals  presented  for  premiums.  This  is  the 
businesa  of  the  several  committees.  Neither  do  we  purpose  to  give  their 
reports  on  these  points.  We  do  not  advertise  in  this  form.  Where  there  are 
reasons  for  presenting  certain  animals  or  things  to  the  attention  of  the  public 
other  than  the  benefit  of  their  owners,  we  give  freely  all  the  space  required 
for  such  notices.  We  wish  to  apprize  our  readers  of  all  new  and  improved 
processes,  all  facilides  for  securing  advantages  in  agricm}ture  and  tbe  indus- 
trial arts,  newly  discovered  or  generally  unknown.  Hence  we  publish  par- 
ticular accounts  of  many  new  inventions,  newly  imported  animals,  etc.,  etc 
Besides,  those  who  expend  much  time  or  money  for  the  purpose  of  add- 
ing to  the  pleasure  or  profit  to  be  derived  from  fairs,  deserve  especial  and 
personal  commendation. 

Hence  we  make  special  mention  of  the  following  choice  animals,  ex- 
hibited on  this  occasion : 

Mr.  B.  y.  French,  of  Braintree,  Mass.,  had  a  large  number,  of  excellent 
cattle  of  various  kimds,  and,  like  everythiDg  he  has  on  his  farm  of  excellent 
quality.    Among  these  were  workinp:-oxen,  cows,  calves,  bulls,  etc. 

Mr.  L.  G.  Morris,  of  Westchester,  N.  Y.,  had  a  large  number  of  excellent 
inimala  on  exhibition.  A  cow — Edith — with  a  calf,  was  a  very  fine  animal. 
A  dozen  pens  were  occupied  by  the  imported  cattle  of  this  distinguished 
farmer.  His  South-downs  were  also  of  excellent  quality,  both  ewes  and 
bucks,  and  he  also  exhibited  several  excellent  swine  of  the  Essex  and  Berk- 
shire breeds. 

Mr.  Buckminster,  of  Framingham,  Mass.,  editor  of  The  Ploughman^  had 
a  great  number  of  Devon  cattle,  many  of  them  very  fine  animals. 

Mr.  Thos.  Motley,  of  W.  Boxbury^  exhibited  a  large  number  of  his  famous 
Jeniey  cattle.  This  herd  is  well  known  to 'all  stock  rai&ers  as  one  of  the  finest 
in  the  country. 

Mr.  C.  S.  Wainwright,  of  Bhinebeck,  N.Y,,  exhibited  a  herd  of  eight 
Devons,  some  of  remarkable  excellence. 

Meaars.  J.  d;  J.  Stickney,  of  Boston,  exhibited  several  fine  specimens  #f 
Suffolks,  from  their  well  known  and  extensive  herd  of  swine. 

Mr.  W.  Chamberlain,  of  Ducthess  Co.,  N.Y.,  occupied  seventeen  pent 
with  his  Siiesian  Merinos.    They  were  beautiful  specimens  of  fine  fleeces. 

A  large  number  of  entries. were  of  single  animals,  and  most  were  of  less 
than  half  a  dozen.  To  specify  even  those  of  special  excellence  would  be  a 
great  labcH*.  Those  above  named  are  worthy  of  commendation  for  the 
QgMuni  as  well  as  for  the  quality  of  their  contributions  to  this  great  show, 
and  several  of  them  deserve  espedal  praise  for  bringing  these  animals  a  great 
diataoce.  Such  transportation,  even  with  the  aid  of  our  railroads,  inrolvet 
a  eooaiderable  expenditure  of  timoi  risk  and  coat.  23 
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LAMOILLK    OOITNTT    FAIR,    TT. 

Ths  Lamoille  County  Fair  was  held  al  Hyde  Park,  September  26t1i,  185& 

The  Ninth  ADntul  Fair  of  this  oonnty  waa  well  attended,  and  went  off  to 
{he  aatisfactioD  of  all  The  aaimals  exhibited  were  niuneroni  and  of  a  lapvb 
quality.  Oxen  bear  so  high  a  price,  all  that  oan  be  pwchaaed  are  boo^ 
and  dro?e  off;  only  sixteen  yoke  were  present.  Tkree-yearH>ld  ateerii  two> 
year-olda,  yearlings,  and  calves  in  the  yokCi  were  nnmerona  and  fins,  torn 
calves  as  large  as  most  yearlings.  Forty-three  premiums  were  awaided  m 
neat  cattle.  Splendid  specimens  %4  bulls  from  six  years  old  to  oalvw.  A 
laige  colleclion  of  first-rate  horaesi  siares  with  colto  by  their  aidei^  brooi 
mares,  geldinga,  three,  twO|  and  one  year  old.  Five  staUtona,  lour  ^^isbi 
matched  horM.  Twenty-seven  premmma  were  awarded  on  horses.  Of 
dbeep,  Bwine^  and  poultry,  good  specimeDs  were  present  Hm  exhibitioacf 
dairy,  honey,  and  sugar,  was  creditable ;  of  fmii,  good ;  gardea  legeUbls 
of  mammoth  size.  ^  ' 

Manufactured  articles  and  needle-work  were  exhibited  in  gMatvariefy,aBd 
many  specimens  were  creditable  to  oiur  laechnnics,  male  and  Ainala. 

Htdb  Pabx,  27th  Oct,  1855.  Abiu  fiinmi; 


ANNUAL  EXHIBITION  OF  THE  AHBRICAH  iNBTilVi'lL 

Wx  have  had  but  little  opportunity  to  re-view  the  large  eolleetaoa  fA 
macihines  and  other  mechanical  contrivances  collected  in  the  Gr^sl  Pslaoe, 
but  we  here  describe  a  few  of  the  articles  wluch  settn  to  us  quite  wortlqf  of 
notice. 

THK  xzrsaDaaTAi.  stsam  oAxauoii 

Ann  several  designs  for  steam  carriagea  for  varioua  wea,  by  J.  EL  Fidnr. 
attract  much  attention ;  and  ahould  be  oarefnliy  examined  by  all  who  are 
willing  to  aid,  in  the  only  practicable  way,  to  relieve  the  streets  of  this  oitf 
fi^>m  the  crowd  of  carriages  and  from  filthmeas.  The  govemmeat  will  net»  is 
our  time,  keep  the  streets  clean ;  ai^d  no  government  can  keep  up  to  a  civil- 
iaed  standard  of  cleanlineas  while  horse  power  ia  used,  unlesa  the  streets  tre 
swept  every  day. 

It  has  been  ascertained,  by  analysis,  in  London,  that  full  one4hiid  of  ths 
street  dirt  is  dropped  by  Uie  horses ;  and  nearly  all  the  reel  is  worn  itomth« 
pavement — a  trifle  being  allowed  for  the  iron  worn  ftrom  the  shoes  and  tiiei^ 
sad  for  that  portion  of  the  ehop*eweepings  that  does  not  originally  cems 
from  the  street  And  it  haa  beeA  found  that  for  one  pound  of  iron  wore  from 
the  tires  of  a  cab  of  10  cwt  seven  pounds  are  worn  from  the  horse^s  riieei. 
Hence  it  appears  that  only  a  twelfth  of  the  dirt  is  made  by  the  wheela,  sf  t 
vehicle  as  heavy,  in  proportion  to  the  motive  power,  as  an  omnibua. 

It  haa  been  found  that  a  steam  carriage  can  draw  behind  it,  at  aix  nileiSD 
hour,  five  times  its  own  weight ;  and  that  when  the  madiinery  is  in  die  ev- 
riage  that  carries  the  passengers,  the  total  weight  is  less  than  when  there  «t 
two  or  more  vehicles.  From  all  the  foregoing,  it  appears  that  the  diK  made 
by  ateam  carrtagea  an  stone  pavements  will  be  less  than  a  tenth  of  what 
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ji  nud*  l^  bone  oaniagotor  th»  MiDie  poirar.  It  aearoaly  need  be  added 
thai  the  dirt  won  fvom  the  ptTemaat  and  tires  ie  of  a  lets  Wentrre  quality 
and  less  lUble  to  be  biowA  abcml  tbtn  tbat  xaade  faj  botses. 

We  have  in  former  numbers  sbown,  by  extracts  from  Sootcb  journale,  Aat 
oasi-iron  paving  oosts  6  per  cent,  less  tban  stone  paving  in  Glasgow,  and  40 
per  eeot.  leaa  ia  LofMloiiy  and  \iiat  its  darmbiiity  is  much  greater.  But,  it  is 
asidf  borses  slip  upon  it.  If  staaiii  carnages  come  into  use*  this  paving  will 
foyow,  amd  aie  4iri  will  be  made.  Tbe  streets  may  tben  be  always  cleaner 
than  it  is  prasfcioabla  to  keep  bduaai  wiule  the  dirt  from  borse-power  is  blown 
and  traeioed  into  diem.  ^ - 

Tbe  power  reqw^  toidraw  a  toti  en  the  best  stone  pavement  is  31 1  lbs., 
en  iioa  it  b  )^;|  and  tbe  wear  df  Tehide  and  p^avement  is  in  proportion  to 
tbe  power  expeideA  mbmt  Uie  OMtetial  is  tbe  same.  But  iron  neitner  suffeia 
mncb  wear,  nor  grinds  mucb  from  the  tires  tbat  run  upon  it  We  may 
therefore  conclude  tbat  tbe  wear  of  wheels  and  pavements,  and  the  ex* 
penditure  of  naotive^pesrot,  would  be  less  than  a  fourth  of  what  they  now  are 
if  stean  9hould  sapewodi  botaes;  and*  tbat  there  would  be  no  expense  for 
deanittg,  forthenM^vfouldte^'  the  atftste  ^always  cleaner  than  they  ever 
ate  now  nbde  and  eaVbe  maderwlilGrtbe  pavements  are  rough. 

All  tbi»l8  nobody^i  biisineflv^tbatnn,'<nobDdy  will  assume  tbe  trouble  and 
expense  ei  profidnig  tf  remedy  for  this  'State  of  tbings,'becau8e  individuab' 
will  not  get  paid^  a£lihe  goverataeBt  no  naoie  thinks 'Of  doin:r  it  tban  it 
thinks  o(F  reflecting  downwnrd,  for  tbe  use  ^  tbe  city,  tbe  gas-light  that  now 
goes  off  to  tbe  &ed  stan.  The  questions  with  speonkilois  is :  <*  Can  we 
seeim  «  nionopolyf  so  that  others  may  not  bni|d  and  mtt  steam  carriages, 
sad  perbapa  ran  us  down  as  soon  aa  w«  have  shown  that  they  are  eoono 
mieal  f  The  question  of  tasLpayors  should  be :  ^  Will  a  few  thousand  dol- 
lars bjoardtti  in  a  liberal  experiment  sate  us  tbe  greater  part  of  $1,300,000 
per  year,  for  ^^Kving  and  cleaniag  streets — ^in  a  shabby  way  P  Finally,  tbe 
queftiou  of  every  man  and  woman  should  be :  ''  How  much  per  year,  in 
waahio|^  and  scrubbing  oui  cbtbes,  may  be  saved,  without  lowering  the 
standard  0f  manliness,  K  the  present  motive  power  be  superseded  by  a  power 
that  wiU  mike  no  dirt  I"  ' 

la  answer  to  the  speculatots'  question,  we  say:  Yes,  we  have  examined 
the  subject,  and  are  satisfied  that  Mr.  Fisher  has  made  such  improvements 
as  will  seeure  a  virtual  monopoly,  imd  a  very  profitable  one.  To  the  tax- 
payer's question  we  answer :  Yon  will  save  1600,000  per  year,  and  make 
your  property*)  -adtraotive  that  people  will  live  iojbown  who  now  seek  health 
and  oomfort  in  the  country,  and  thus  yottr  property  will  become  more  vala- 
able.  And  to  every  body's  question  me  say :  The  cost  and  wear  and  tear 
l^  washing,  brisbiag,  elc^  is  i  probably  two  nHifioas  a  year  more  than  would 
be  required  foe  equal  deanliMes  if  steam  oarriagea  were  in  general  use. 

MoreiMrer,  the  best  enginsers  in  Bogland  have  testified  that  steam  carriages 
are  8af«r,  andin  all  respects  mow  agreeiable  than  horse  carriages. 

Tbe  deiigQ  of  a  private 'canSage,  saitable  for  physicians  or  others  who  have 
to  itde  mwdi,  ought  to  be  put  ittto  execution.  Mr.  Fisher  proposes  a  sub- 
sociptioit  of  tl,60d  to  bttild  ifr-«^e  fund  to  be  disposed  of  at  a  private 
meeting  held  for  the  purpose ;  so  thaV-it  may  be  built  to  suit  the  tastes  and 
WMita  of  tbe  pevsen  who  is  to  banre  it.  The  cost  of  rnnaing  it  will  be  trifl- 
IM  coD3pared  witb  tbat  of  borse4Eeepii>g;  th9  eoaafort  of  it  will  be  great  in 
oMl  vealber,  at  k  eaa  be  wanned  by  steam,  lutiie  AanT-boat  cabins  are; 
aftd  iik«  spasd,  wbea  oft  a  conBtry  load^  #111  eaoeeed  tbat  of  the  best  horses. 
Aa  a  guarantee  tbat  it  shall  pi^rform  weU,  Mr.  Fbher  is  witting  to  ] '  ~ 
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collection  of  copies  from  the  beet  paintings  in  Italy,  wbich  are  worth  mon 
than  doable  tire  sum  required*  We  think  the  project  wfi  ;  but  we  h<qw 
that  liberal  men  will  subscriboy  even  though  they  may  deem  it  a  libenF 
haxard« 

PiPB  AND  Tubs  HAsiNa  MAOHnntRT. — ^Webster's  Patent  is  a  nev  io- 
vention  now  exhibited  for  the  first  time.  The  rolling  is  done  on  the  inside 
of  a  large  open  cylinder,  within  and  to  which  a  couple  of  small  roUen  an 
geared,  between  whi^  a  mandrel  is  placed  to  give  form  to  the  tube.  Tbe 
inventor  states  that  10,000  feet  of  tin  tubing  may  be  formed  in  one  day  bf 
a  single  man.  250  feet  is  an  ordinaty  day's  work.  This  improvemeot  ■ 
applicable  to  the  making  of  locomotive  tubes,  store-pipes,  etc  It  does  the 
work  well,  and  is  very  simple  in  construction.  Webster  h  Miller,  ezhibiton, 
67  Nassau  street,  New-York. 

Hand  Corn  Planter. — ^This  implement  is  the  invention  of  Fenwick  k 
Bucklen,  of  this  city,  and  is  small,  and  would  easily  escape  notice,  but  pre* 
sents  an  exceedingly  simple  arrangement  for  forming  the  hole  in  the  soil, 
dropping  the  desired  number  of  grains  of  com  into  the  same,  and  then  cov- 
ering them  up.    In  operating,  an  up-and-down  movement  of  the  tube  is 
necessary.    The  end  of  the  tube  is  thrust  down  into  the  soil  and  makes  the 
hole,  it  also  takes  up  dirt  enough  to  cover  the  com ;  by  the  act  of  raising  the 
planter  out  of  the  soil,  the  corn  is  discharged  and  covered.    This  machine, 
in  its  construction  and  operation,  is  said  by  the  inventors  to  be  better  than 
those  in  use  from  the  fact  of  its  employing  a  swinging  or  turning  seed  dia- 
tributiDg  plate  instead  of  a  horizontal  eliding  one.    The  covering  device  is 
very  simple,  and  the  whole  contrivance  is  much  cheaper  of  constradion 
than  any  other  in  use,  as  it  costs  but  a  dollar  and  a  half.     Coleman  k  Wil- 
Uamson,  6  Wall  street,  N.  Y.,  agents.    It  was  patented  in  1855. 

The  Hot  art  Lock  is  guaranteed  by  the  makers  as  a  security  ^  agdnst 
the  most  skilful  lock  picks,*'  which  is  true  no  doubt  to  a  certMU  extent,' 
though  no  lock  that  wo  know  of  approaches  the  famous  Day  <k  Newelh 
Lock,  but  this  is  very  expensive.  The  rotary  lock  is  comparatively  simple, 
-having  six  tumblers,  with  a  peculiar  key— flat,  with  six  prongs ;  carried  oon- 
veniently  in  the  pocket,  and  the  bolt,  being  double,  clasps  the  staple,  or  rather 
its  equivalent,  and  releases  its  hold  on  the  slighest  pressure  on  the  knob  from 
the  inner  side,  or  by  thejcey  on  the  outside.  We  should  like  to  give  a 
view  of  this,  and  may  do  so  hereafter. 

Automaton  Oatb. — ^We  are  much  inclined  to  adopt  4he  daim  of  the 
patentees,  who  say  it  is  ^  the  only  practical  self-operating  gate  ever  invented. 
It  works  admirably  in  tbe  Crystal  Palace,  but  we  have  not  been  initiated 
into  its  inner  mysteries  to  judge  of  its  durability  or  its  liability  to  ^t  out 
of  order.  ^  It  is  readily  attached  to  any  gate."  As  you  approach  it  in  s 
carriage,  you  extend  your  hand  to  a  small  lever  by  the  side  of  your  path,  sod 
the  gate  instantly  opens.  Leaving  it,  you  toudi  a  second  lever,  and  it  doees 
and  fastens  itselr. 

SKLF-vaNTiLATiNa  BsFRiGKRATOB.— This  is  designed  to  secure  a  cob- 
slant  ventilation,  wiAout  raising  the  temperature  of  the  air  endoeed.  The 
current  passes  in  at  one  end,  flows  by  a  mass  of  ice,  becomes  cold,  flows  under 
a  partition  into  the  main  part  of  the  refrigerator,  and  escapes  as  it  enteied 
on  the  opposite  end.    It  is  highly  conmieDded. 
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INDUSTRIAL   EXHIBITION   AT   BOSTON,  MASS. 

This  capital  show,  now  open  in  Bowdoin  Square,  had  its  origin  in  the 
energy  and  activity  of  a  few  working  mechanics,  by  whom  it  has  been  car- 
ried oat  until  it  has  become  one  of  the  best  exhibitions  of  the  kind  we  have 
erer  seen. 

The  grand  feature  of  it  is  its  variety  of  new  and  useful  mechanical  in* 
rentions.  The  &how  of  fancy  articles  is  very  limited,  and  might  well  have 
been  omitted  altogether.  So  also  the  departments  which  usually  come 
under  the  supervision  and  management  of  females,  are  too  small  to  attract 
mpch  notice.  Were  all  these  absent  it  would  give  a  unity  to  the  exhibition 
which  would  to  us,  under  the  circumstances,  be  peculiarly  pleasing. 

We  were  unable  to  spend  more  than  two  or  three  hours,  while  we  should 
have  been  glad  to  devote  as  many  days,  to  the  examination  of  its  attractions. 
A  very  concise  notice  of  what  came  under  our  observation  is  all  that  we  are 
able  to  give,  but  we  would  be  giad  to  publish  descriptions  of  other  machines 
if  furnished  by  those  who  are  familiar  with  them.  The  first  object  that 
particnlarly  attracted  our  attention  was 

A  Patent  Hakd  Drill,  by  G.  S.  Harris,  designed  for  boring  iron  or 
wood.  Its  use  is  similar  to  the  small  drill  used  by  watchmakers,  etc.,  with  a 
bow ;  but  in  its  original  form  the  drill  is  moved  alternately  in  opposite  di- 
rections. In  this,  by  the  simplest  contrivance,  it  is  made  to  revolve  continu- 
ously in  one  direction.    This  is  a  great  improvement. 

BuRGLAR^s  Alarm. — ^Near  the  preceding  stands  a  capital  contrivance 
called  "  Brown's  Patent  Burglar's  Light  Alarm  Apparatus" — a  name  by  far 
too  long  and  cumbersome  for  so  capital  a  notion.  When  this  machine  Is 
properly  attached  to  a  door,  the  door  cannot  be  opened  without  ringing|.  a 
hell  and  lighting  a  lamp.  It  may  well  be  applied  idso  to  other  uses  than  he 
exposure  of  burglars.  The  alarm  is  so  sudden  and  so  thorough,  that  it  may 
very  usefully  be  put  in  requisition  for  calling  any  lazy  sleepers,  for  waking 
physicians,  etc     It  is  not  only  useful,  but  cheap,  and  easily  attached. 

Hani>  Stamps. — ^Two  inventions,  having  the  same  application,  stand 
upon  this  first  table,  both  excellent  designs  for  stamping  letters,  cards,  etc. 
One  is  well  contrifed,  with  inkstand,  etc.,  and  costs  some  six  or  eight  dollars ; 
the  other  is  more  simple,  and  costs  only  about  half  as  much.  One  of  these 
is  by  the  American  Stamp  Co.,  and  the  other  is  called  Harris's  Hand 
Stamp. 

Ambbioak  Book  Drill. — ^Thia  ingeniona  machine  conslata  of  a  drill 
spindle,  which  is  supported  by  a  frame,  and  is  raised  by  the  action  of  two 
grooved  wheels  or  cams,  and  is  allowed  to  drop  when  at  the  proper  elevation* 
The  drill  is  turned  by  the  action  of  two  other  wheels.  This  is  worlhy  of  a 
more  extended  notice.  It  is  run  by  horse-power,  and  ia  said  to  be  capable 
of  driliiog^  holes  six  inches  in  diameter,  and  at  the  rate  of  two  feet  per 
hour. 

Patbvt  Loom  tor  wsavinq  Bags. — ^Mr.  A.  Brigham,  of  Manchester, 
N.  H.,  has  here  a  capital  contrivance  for  weaving  seamless  bags,  of  anjrsize. 
It  18  accomplished  by  a  slight  alteration  of  a  common  loom,  *^  by  attaching  a 
Hp  on  one  cam  with  one  of  the  treadles  to  slide,  for  the  formation  of  the 
bottom  of  the  bag.**  Mr.  B.  has  here  provided  the  public  with  a  cheap, 
simple,  and  daraUe  contrivance  for  the  manufacture  of  articles  aniyersally 
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required  and  needed  constantly.    Pillow-caseB  may  be  woven  entiie  by  Ik 
same  loom. 

Waknkb^s  CoByiLiKBAB  Sawing  Machiks. — ^We  aboold  like  to  ex- 
hibit this  beautiful  machine  to  our  mechanical  readers.  It  will  saw  almoit 
any  conceiTable  form,  on  two  sides*  Two  saws  are  bang  upon  sviveK 
which  are  guided  by  a  pattern,  with  9^  self-feedio^  movement  It  will  eat 
O.  G.  pillars,  Gothic  and  Roman  window  heads,  chair  stnfl^  piano  legs,  twisted 
stair  rails,  circular,  ecliptic,  etc.,  felloes,  plow  beams,  etc.  A  large  msduM 
would  dress  ship  timber  to  any  pattern. , 

OoTSips  Window  BLurns  are  managed  with  lilis  same  ease  ass oom- 
mon  inside  shade,  by  a  contrivance  of  Mr,. Sanger,  of  Watertown.  Tiie 
coat,  if  we  recollect,  is  only  Bome  $15  to.  a  wiii^ow. 

Planing  Four  Surfaces.— This  feat  is  a9CQ0U>lis]tied  in  a  very  woik* 
manlike  manner  by  a  very  simple  invention  of  Mr.'Kipamj  £.  Wilton, 
N.  H.  The  planes  are  rotary*  Two  sides  of  the  timbei:  are' planed  simol- 
taoeously,  and  ^s  ihe  timber  advances  it  meets  two  other  cotters  whick 
complete  the  process.  It  u  applied  to  any  desired  size,  from  «i  inch  Equsn 
or  less. 

Whipplb^s  SaL9*ACTiNo  Nipper  BLOCKs.-7This  unmeaniqig  name  ii 
attached  to  a  capital  contrivance.  The  proprietor  commeods  it  ms  a  ]abo^ 
aaving  machine.  Its  greater  recommendation  seemed  to  ns  to  be  its  security 
from  danger.  A  ratchet  wheel  is  affiled  to  the  wheel  d  a  Common  puf!ey, 
by  means  of  which  the  w'eight  is  held  in  its  place,  without  re<)uiniig  a'  constant 
draft  upon  the  strength  of  one  who  is  operating  it.  A  bale  6f  goods  will 
hang  suspended  aby  where  between  the  lower  floor  and  the  upp€t  loft,  with- 
out danger  from  the  (Slipping  of  the  rope,  or  the  carelesaness  oi:  Irant  of 
ftrength  of  those  employed  in  its  management. 

H0TCHKIS8*8   PatBNT  SELF-ADJUSTING  SOREW  WiteNCH  SeettlS  tO  US  OBS 

•of  the  best  of  the  many  forms  Which  have  been  gi^en  to  this  v^  importdit 
tool. 

SinTH^B  Patent  Macsinb  voft  MoRTtsiNi}  BEiNDthfi^  is  a  very  simple 
and  yet  effective  machine.  It  can  be  managed  by  a  boy,  and  willmske 
thirty  or  forty  mortises  per  minute ;  <^n  be  set  for  any  H^piHi,  and  at  any  sDgie 
of  inclination.    It  is  a  capital  contrivance.  '"   ' 

That  in  whidi  the  whote  oomm  unity  baa  the  most  direct  interest  is 

The  Atiio9pherio  Tblec^rapb. — ^This  invention,  by  which  it  is  proposed, 
as  our  readers  know,  to  convey  packages,  maihs,  etc.,  from  city  to  city,  widi 
a  rapidity  exceeded  only  by  that  of  e!ectH<sitv,  is  seen  in  this  exhibitioii  in 
Bowdoin  Square.  Mr.  Richardson^  a  sou  of  tire  projector^  is  in  atteadaiice, 
with  another  assistant,  and  furnishes  all  possible  opportunities  for  obsernsg 
the  principle  and  tiw  acl»oo  of  the  madiiaevy*  We,  bngl  Agp^xttrnm  to  tiie  con- 
clusion that  this  plan  is  perfeoily  leattble»  •  We  were  coniiased  that  by  the 
aetioa  of  an  air  pump,  aa  a  coikdenser  and  a  r^ifier,  the  most  rapid  move- 
meat  of  a  boUow  piston  in  m  properly  fori^d  tabe^  maiy  be  secured  for  almost 
any  desirable  distunoe.  Such  a  result  has  in  faot  been  obtained  throagh  s 
tnbe  a  mile  in  length,  the  piston  passbg  through  ifae  entira  disteaoe  abatostis 
a  second  of  time. 

The  aabscription  bodos  are  now  open  fbr  the  organimtioa  oC  i|f.ooaifaDy 
for  the  purpose  of  erecting  a  telegraph  of  this  kind  between  BoaflDii.tal 
New-Tork.    Its  friends  are  sangaioe  that  their  object  wiE  ba  seoarod  very 

rdily  in  the  completion  of  the  telegraph  as  far  as  Worcester,  46  nouk^aad 
•tteoesa  of  this  section  will  be  an  entire  guarantee  of  its  etioeess  f^  aay 
dirtanioe>    Wa  earnestly  comiMiid  this  sabjeet  to  the  frie&da  of  prqgre8s,aDd 
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•ren  to  those  who  wodd  nuke  a  profitable  investmeDt  of  their  faads.  We 
cannot  doubt  its  ultinate  Bucoeas ;  and,  if  suooeesful,  it  will  be  in  our  judg- 
ment the  moat  lucrative  stock  in  the  ceuntry.  Nor  is  this  the  Unait  of  ita 
possibilities.  That  hoUow  (^Uoder  which  can  earry  a  large  aiMl-hMf ,  whj 
maj  itDot  also  carry  a  liviag  maa  ?  Air  enough  would  be  coataiaed  in  his 
eonfiued  quarters  to  support  life  for  some  minutesyand  this  would  be  a' i  that 
would  be  required  in  a  progress  of  fiity  miles.  This  of  course  eould  not 
become  a  common  mode  of  travel,  but  m^bt  be  resorted  to  in  emergeoeiea. 

Harris's  Taimiks  Portable  Circular  Saw  Mill  seems  a  valuabla 
ioyention.  It  may  be  a<tapted  for  mitering,  bevelliug,  teuaiiting,  etc.,  and,  it 
ia  claimed,  requires  only  half  the  power  n^ctfSftary  ia  othar  arrangemeats.  & 
aaj  be  adapted  to  ateam,  horse  or  haod  power. 

Improysd  Stump  Extractor. — ^Tbis  looks  like  aa  <rid  fnead  wiUi  iMnr 
and  modern  dress.    Ic  is,  at  any  rate,  very  efficient. 

Speixg  Beds. — Of  these  there  are  more  now  varieties  than  we  have  aeen 
elsewhere  for  some  time.  One  is  a  bed  of  spiral  springs,  suspended  within 
the  bedBtead,  over  which  a  covering  is  laid  upon  which  the  mattress  rests* 
It'has  a  hinge  for  raising  the  head.  An  >ther  is  formed  by  coiled  springs  at 
each  side  of  the  bedstead,  supporting  slats,  whioK  suppjrt  the  mattre^^s.  A 
third  and  very  cheap  form  consisted  of  two  cords  drawn  tightly  from  the- 
head  to  the  foot,  an  whieh  slats  were  laid.     BeHides  these, 

Plthpton's  Sboritart  Beostbad  is  exhibited,  which  we  have  mentioned 
ia  oar  account  of  the  show  af  the  American  Institute. 

Hat  akd  Straw  Gutters  are  mpreaeated  in  oiMi^iderable  varietr*  Among 
tkem  are  Galea's  Engle  Cutleia^  ibr  bay,  straw  and  aeni ;  tba  Patent  Bxcelsior, 
bt  the  same ;  and  the  oelebratad  satf-siiarpcaiof  h«y-eatteM»  ete. 

A  Shoe  ivoaiNa  MACBm  works  w«ll  aad  rapdiy.  The  sW»  m  y laced 
tfm  a  movaUe  feadsr,  aad  brou^t  islo  poakioa  wiider  tha  awl  tmA  hatt- 
mm,  wlikb  am  set  IB  aaotiofi  by  stoaaa  er  Mt  pawf,  Tba  aiwl  imt 
pdbn^aa^  tkea  a  kmfa  ia  SHide  «a  apbt  aff  a  pef.fM«aa8lrfpof  ptg  tMber, 
ipUdi  ia  M  «p  by  a  «wiatafpciiae^  aad  pat  ta  poMtioa  fbr  tk«  hmmmmr,  wkidi 
a  faamtiy  mada  to  enaa  dowa  with  aa  elasiie  scat  af  Wow  tifte  that 
desk  by  a  Ihiag  aboemaker.  It  ia  asither  pasbed  ta  aor  drivaa  Mie  a  pile. 
The  macbiaa  drives  two  rows  at  oaee  alleraatiwg  from  oaa  ta  tha  alb^.  or  a^ 
angle  row,  as  desired,  and  will  travel  entirely  around  a  good  sized  tboe  m 
two  minutes. 

WoodwortbHi  GoRDAoa  Maohshb,  or  rath^  maohines,  almost  literally 
contract  that  longest  of  factories,  the  rope  walk,  into  a  nutshell.  Fir»t  is  a 
tuning  machine,  with  oompouad  fliers,  wb^ch  g>«ea  the  hemp  three  «ii-tiDcl 
twists  aa  it  paaaea  on  to  a  twiae  spoi>L  The  ap€>oie  of  span  yara  ar«  the» 
placed  OB '  three  aais  of  triple  reek,  whieh  are  made  lo  revolve  eaeb  oa  ita 
aiis  ani  all  around  a  eommoa  oaatet .  £aah  o  *a4er  ^ivea  a  twisk  la  Ihie  maa* 
aer  twist  ia  gained  to  compenaate  lor  what  is  lost  ia  the  lay  of  the  v'raoda* 

OacftLLATura  £aeiKss« — ^A  amall  oeoiliatHig  eagine  of  Mosaia,  Trt>ualey 
k  Reed  is  peculiar.  It  is  mounted  oa  the  top  o(  a  oomaion  iubulat^  l«co> 
ttetive  boiler.  Its  peculiarity  appears  to  be  that  the  steam  is  aot  admitted 
to  ports  in  the  trunnion,  but  from  a  steaas-box  whi«h  encloses  thn  trwiaioik 
hto  ports  in  the  contiguous  portions  of  the  c>  kinder.  The  advantage  gained 
^  this  arrangementy  ia  appiyiag  the  oset^tatiag  prinaiple  to  siaail  tagtaea^ 
will  be  quite  obvious  to  practical  men. 

Aoother  oaclllating  engine,  of  which  a  Wt)rbmg  naodel  ia  on  eik^biti^Ml,  ia 
that  of  Mr.  Juan  Pattidoo,  of  New- York.  The  st«aa»-box  i^  aol  OMraeahrf 
With  the  ironnioa  at  all,  but  ia  arsaaged  ahofe  the  eyUader,  like  a  saddle^ 
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The  exhibition  occupies  three  stories  of  the  building,  and  all  the  lie>7 
machinery  is  propelled  by  steam  power.  The  ground  floor  is  almost  entiidj 
taken  up  with  heavy  machinery.  In  this  department  will  be  found  s  diio- 
nometer  engine,  manufactured  by  J.  A.  Reed,  of  N.  T. ;  burr  mill  stoDei, 
from  B.  F.  White ;  a  variety  of  weaving  apparatus,  from  Davis  <!^  Tharbtf, 
of  North  Andover;  stoves,  from  J.  M.  Heed  ;  soap  stone  hearths,  fire  plioeii 
etc.,  from  Wm.  H.  Warner ;  plain  and  carved  tables^  diairs,  etc.,  from  the 
Massachusetts  Moulding,  Wood  Cutting  and  Turning  Company  ;  safes,  from 
Marland  k  Co. ;  carriages,  from  A.  J.  Gibson  k  Co.,  of  Clinton,  and  C.  A. 
Hamilton,  of  Boston  ;  harness,  from  William  Reims,  of  Boston ;  a  mign- 
ficent  carved  sideboard  from  Jas.  G.  Blake,  Comhill ;  iron  railings,  feooo, 
etc.,  from  Chase  h  Co. ;  and  specimens  of  india-rubber  manuflActurdi  from 
Geo.  N.  Davis  &  Brother. 


rot  THB  rLeuoHy  tbk  loom,  and  thb  aktil 
LETER. INDICATING      TELEGRAPH. 


DAVIS*    PATBKT. 

The  inventor  of  the  "  Letter-Indicating"  or  "  Railroad"  Telegraph  being 
desirous  of  placing  before  the  general  public  a  9ure  and  practical  mode  of 
preventing  accidents  on  railroads ;  and  being  convinced  that  all  those  acddents 
which  have  resulted  from  prior  accidents,  or  from  detentions  to  trains,  might 
have  been  prevented  by  ielegrapio  communication — ^provided  the  nvodt  and 
instrument  by  which  the  information  of  any  derangement  to  a  train  or  to 
the  railroad,  or  of  any  disaster,  was  simple,  practicable,  sure,  and  perceptiNt 
to  the  intelligence  and  capacities  of  the  operatives  on  railroads — ^*'  withtmi 
prevums  Uufy'—hBBy  therefore,  invented  the  •*  Letter-Indicating"  or  **  Rsil- 
road"  Telegraph  expreBsltf  for  the  prevention  of  collisions  andaoddentft;  vA 
for  the  transaction  of  the  general  ousiness  of  railroads. 

The  construction  of  this  electric  telegraph  is  so  permanent^  and  the  noveltj 
of  its  operation  so  umple,  that  it  is  not  liable  to  derangement,  and  by  f«ir 
usage,  it  is  not  possible  to  put  it  out  of  adjustment 

The  mode  of  operating  it  also  is  such  that  any  engineer,  oood  actor,  break- 
man,  depot-master,  ticket-agent,  or  master  of  repairs  on  the  railroad  track-;- 
^^wiUumtprevwui  «/«k^/'— can  correctly  operate  and  accurately  communi- 
tale  by  it 
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ThiA  telegraphic  iDstrament  is  not  impelled  by  a  weight,  or  a  spring,  or 
iny  local  power — ^but  by  the  power  of  the  electro  magnet.  It  will  correcQy 
operate  in  any  locality  or  poeition ;  on  or  in  a  car,  in  the  hands  of  the  oper- 
ator, or  on  the  ground,  as  ^ell  as  in  an  office.  It  never  requires  winding/ 
being  always  in  order  when  the  batteries  are  charged.  It  may  be  carri^ 
in  a  train  by  engineer  or  conductor,  or  in  hand-car  by  a  master  of  repairs  of 
the  railroad  track,  and  used  at  any  point  when  an  accident  or  a  detention  to 
a  train  occurs,  or  when  and  where  it  would  be  of  service  to  the  road-master. 
It  gives  the  Boman  letters,  and  is  found  by  actual  demonstration  to  be  prac^ 
tkable.  ^ 

The  engraving  above  correctly  represents  the  exterior  of  this  telegraph. 
It  will  be  seen  diat  letters  are  in  one  circle  on  the  dial,  and  figures  in  the 
other ;  also,  that  on  the  base  at  the  right  of  the  dial,  there  is  a  lever,  or  key, 
deugoed  for  the  finger  of  the  operator.  The  hand  or  index  revolves  over 
Uie  dial  always  to  the  right.  To  set  the  index  when  out  of  place,  move  by 
band  till  it  points  to  the  blank  or  starting  point  or  dial ;  now  if  the  key  ia 
niaed,  the  index  on  each  telegraph  will  point  to  A,  and  remain  there  till  the 
key  ia  depress,  when  each  index  will  point  to  B,  etc 

Tbia  telegraph  has  been  put  in  operation  on  the  Boston  and  Providence 
Bailroad.  An  instrument  may  be  seen  in  the  superitendent's  office  in  Boston, 
and  the  other  in  the  railroad  company's  machine  shop  in  Boxbury,  where  it 
ia  operated  generally  by  the  workmen. 

It  may  be  used  in  all  places  where  the  electric  telegraph  is  practicable.  It  is 
psrUcularly  adapted  to  railroads,  police,  fire-alarm,  and  marine  purposes,  and 
to  places  where  it  is  not  desirable  to  employ  operators.  The  following  are 
fall  directions  for  working  Davis'  " Letter-Indicaljpg"  or  "Railroad"  Tele- 
graph: 

The  signal  call  is  made  by  rapidly  striking  the  key  till  inde^  pointa  to 
letter  P.  The  "^o  tikecui^^  answer  to  thia  is  made  by  striking  key  till  index 
points  to  —^  when  the  message  may  be  immediately  commenced.  In  case 
the  signal  call  is  not  answered  on  first  attempt,  then  in  a  short  time  actuate 
index  an  entire  revolution  till  you  again  rest  on  P,  continuing  so  to  do  from 
time  to  time  till  call  is  answered. 

When  "go  ahead"  signal  has  been  received,  depress  and  raise  the  key 
steadily  and  rapidly  till  index  points  to  first  letter  of  message,  on  which  dwell 
an  instant,  then  actuate  index  to  next  letter  of  measage,  and  so  on  till  it  is 
finished.  The  time  to  be  taken  in  pausing  on  letter  mesa^ge  letter,  need  be 
only  sufficient  to  fairly  show  that  that  letter  is  a  part  of  message  at  the  end 
of  each  word  pause  on  —7--  about  as  long  as  for  letter ;  and  at  the  end  of 
sentence  pause  on  —7-  about  twice  as  long  as  for  word. 

Whenever  any  part  of  message  cannot  be  understood,  instantly  raise  your 
key,  the  other  operator  will  be  at  once  aware  of  it,  and  muat  immediately 
raise  hia  key.  During  the  ten  seconds  that  both  keys  must  be  kept  up,  each 
operator  will  move  his  index  by  hand  to  F',  after  which  press  key  down,  and 
each  kdex  will  point  to  — 7— ^    Then  repeat  the  message. 

To  each  telegraph  is  is  attached  an  alarm-bell,  which  is  adjusted  when  the 
inatrument  is  not  in  operation,  and  which  is  sprung  by  bperating  the  telegraph 
till  index  points  to  letter  P,  that  is,  making  the  "  signal  call." 

All,  therefore,  that  is  required  to  apply  said  invention  to  railroad  purpoaea, 
ia  to  place  at  each  station  on  a  railroad,  in  care  of  the  depot-master,  one  of 
these  machines  and  an  alarm  bell ;  and  connect  them  with  a  wire  from  sti^ 
tion  to  station  in  the  ordinary  manner;  and  also  by  placing  one  machine  in 
each  train  of  cars — ^passenger  or  freight  train — in  care  of  engineer  or  con* 
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dsctor;  Mid  «m  with  aadi  voMl-mflftter,  with  a  few  fiset  of  siiiitt  copper 
win* 

la  ciM  a»  aocUtoai  happMS  to  Wf  tniii  m  IM  voad,  (die  ditebled  tnoi 
bfhg  elopped,)  the  engineer  .or  eonhiotor  in  oere«f  the  machine  will,1)f 
means  cl  the  eopper  wire,  in  «  manner  ezeeedingfy  simple  and  eaiQy  a- 
iilained,  put  Uie  macyne  in  the  etfcnit  of  the  galenic  batteries  which  nnf 
be  located  in  the  reapeothre  depot  etatioiis^. '      > 

Bf  this  mTention  an  aecuaatoaad  imtabtaneonseonnnnaacatioii  frraisdh* 
aUed  train,  not  onl^r  with  the.  aDperinttndent  ef  the  read  ia  faisoflice,biit 
with  eyery  Btation-agent  on  the  entire  line,  is  attainable;  and  thus  the  dugse 
qI  eoHisioas  and  ac^eati  on  iaikoad%  rfsnltm^  from  frior  aiMid^bts,  or  (rm 
detentions  of  trains,  ^  iroi^  deraagenient  of -Mj 'kiiid,  ia  greatFf  IcBseiMd; 
tad  ia  case  of  tm  aooiAeiit  Ifae  deteatuib  telii%m  is  gteatlj  ^ortened,  tk 
derangement  being  inaaedialfely  known;  and  esaifttsace  can  be  rendered  in  a 
abort  time.  .  -   t    .%     '    . 

Besides  these  adnmtages  it  afibrda  a^difect  «Mdinai  hr  the  tansactiaii  ef 
tbe  general  business,  oi  railroads,  ani  doit  Vi^  Hu^NMe  Ike  eMpetm,  ss  the 
depot-masters,  ticket-agents,  eDgmeers^*oobdiietoai,4Mkeinen,  and  the  ope^ 
atifes  generally  on  faUnDads,  are  competent  o j^Csai>' '      •  . 

In  Ab  transaction  of  faiifOBd  bunness,  where  thdt(Mhie  of  ^titoniani 
^Mimef9  is  often  repeated^  words  may  not  generally  be  speN^  jal  iesgth, 
but  a  code  of  phrases  may  be  aiclopted,  {incrtated  touny  lek^k,)^d  thus 
by  indicating  n  ^ta^  iffiia^  or  a  nmnber^  a  whole  ienieneetnay  he  tnins- 
mitt«d.  The  code  nmy  be  promiifeiidj^  epgnaited  on^Jt^l-UsBk  under  the 
circle  of  letters  on  the  dial  plate,  or  wi^itien  on  a  siailil^icird,  and  sceompany 
4ha  instmment    A  few  n^amples  will  atiffiee  for  H^Jlrddon : 

CODE   0:r   SET  PHRASES., 

A  signifies  engine  off  the  (rapk;  at  or  near  — ^  «^  —  -- 
B  ^  tender  off  the  tiAik^i  or  near  .«  .^  -^p.  — 
O     "       train  off  the  traefc  at  or  neur  —        -r^       .^      — 

eioKAf.  nalVBaa  fO  UnDicATS  stations. 

<l.  N.    Canton  Station,. 

U.  N.    Mansfield  "  .  .       . 

£.  J.    East  Junction  Station. 

Suppose  it  be  required  to  communicate  by  tlie  pq^  from  th^  foint  of  dii> 
aster  that  an  engiup  is  off  the  ^r^k  at  qf  pe|r  sqi^e  place  n^j^  in  the  oode 
—say  Canton  station,        /..'/[       •  .     ' »  ; 

The  engineer  or  Conductor  will  take&om  tl^^  cgr  the  telegraphic  instromest 
and  connect  it  with  the  wlre.along  the  tracli;^(^Q  air  lin^.\)y  means  of  the 
small  copper  wire,*  and  make  th^  regular  call-^^uji^  ^  actuate  the  ioda  to 
the  letter  P  on  the  dia^  'This  will  spring  ]iip  ^larin.  balls  in  the  reBpectire 
depot  stations,  and  also  }p.  th^  i^ffice  of  the  oipe^^iendent  of  the  roii 
When  answered  he  will  pause  iiie  index  on  G  I).  £  to  call  attention  to  the 
aode.  Then  he  will  pause  o^  A,'  on  C,  and  on  I^,  f»  explained  in  directioiii 
lor  working  this  telegraph,  after  "  go  ahead^^signal  has  b^  received. 

*  When  the  wire  is  hung  on  the  poles  for  railroad  puTposen^  it  may  be  broogbt 
"down  on  one  tide  of  each  pole,  (or  any  pole  wh^e  it  would  be  desirable  to  eonoeet 
Hie inatnimeBt,  eie.,)  to  within;^  feet  of  ^e  gfrotand-i-erofls  tiie  ^e  at  rig^anglw 
-*-«nd  be  carried  i^  on  the  opposite  tidA.  By  eepamtiDg  Urn  wwe-wliere  H  mm* 
ehe  ftA%  eto^  (he  eirooit  may  be  opened  and  the  maehine  eonneeted,  or  the  eirttot 
aaay  be  formed  through  the  inetrament  by  throwing  a  small  copper  wire  over  Um 
-  «•>  lint  and  connecting  the  opposite  pole  of  the  battery  with  the  ground. 


F 
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iVom  the  code  wiH  be  read  opposite  A,  ^  engine  off  the  track  at  or  near'* 
and  opposite  0  N  wiU  be  found  '<  Oonton  Station;' 
^  Thus  the  informatton,  lia^  *'  engine  off  ibe  traok  at  or  near  Canton  8t»> 
tion/'  may  be  oommvnieated  by  dwelliBg  the  index  on  A  C  N.  Any  eentenoe^ 
phraae,  question  or  answer  may  be  thus  instantly  traDsmitted  or  reeevred  if 
desirable  to  transmit  or  reeeive  words  fiurter  than  they  can  be  spelled  by 
abbreviation. 

The  adnMitages  c^  this  t^egrapb  over  others  for  railroad  pni^>ose8,  are,  t Is 
dmpkeUp^  arctiTBcy,'  and  dwrMlikf  ;  it  nerer  rvkns  down  or  Mijirires  wnidiBg' ; 
it  never  operated  by  any  local  power  other  than  the  power  of  tiie  electro^ 
magnet;  its  eompactness ;'  it  nlay  be  need  at  a^y  pdint  on  a  raitroad ;  gives 
the  Roman  letters,  and  can  be  operated  *^  without  pcTions  study*'  by  the 
operattres  on  railroads. 


RvsBsa  PBNoiL-CAsaa. — T^aftio^eanesand  haii>eoiBba  made  ofaratdkone 
hayebeoome  quite  ooinnAob  in  o^  isomnuinitiea  for  purposes. of  otrlity  and 
omameat.  .Mr«iU  (L'l>a|r4k«  President  of  a  Rubber  Companyin  Boibonr^ 
Ct,  has  aoeoesefuU^  '^tplied  caontehoue  to  a  beautiful,  durable,  and  cMvenient 
pencil-case.  TVhen  sent  out  from  the  factory  some  cases  are  made  ehtirdiy 
of  rubber,  and  others  are  madeHiayiDg  the  point  holding  the  lead  and  the  part 
holding  ilas  poAit  eofikti^ioted  of-meteL  The  pendl  made  <fi  rubber  in  all  ita 
parts,  pcMnt,. handle,  eto.^  is  telled  by  railroad  employes  the  *^  propeller  pear 
oil,"  andibas  bc^aie.  a  general  iavorite.  The  pencil  with  a  metallic  point  ia 
also  fumisb^  fvi^tm  arrangement  for  a  pen,  whidh  can  be  drawn  up.  within 
the  case.ao^aai^paateGt  it  against  aU  aocidanta  in  eanying  it  aboni  tha 
person.;'.    ►/•  n  *  ■  r ■"        .,      •     •        •  r.*  ^ 

One  markei^  feature  of  this  pencil  is  that  instead  of  keaoanng  tarnished 
the  friaticto  ;qif  4iae*Biak^  ill  IppeAr  fnone  bnlliaal  arid  ehony-Uke.  It  haa 
sbo  tha  diirabi%.  of  fold;  i^  is  Ulvaffselei  bf  olimatei  by  beat  or  gold,  b^ 
water  or peiapvUtiCli.     /r  •.    •    •  r  t  •     - 

The  mt)ber  k  poHshjedr  by  a<trooei^  iMw  ^and  })%euliar,  for  .wbieh  meawnraa 
hare  been  taken  to  secure  a  patfUl  The  rubber  pencii  is  a  vast  improvnr 
ment  over  most  dahssM^eiof  m.htal,  and  it  is  no  wondw  that  it  is  &idin(r 
a  market  in  every  qmatter  of  lkA.g1obe.. 


•  Thb  Ubb  of  Cestaik  Portiohb  ov  Fish  ik  thb  Mahu7Acturb  of 
SoAp.T-l'his  inveotkyn  ^  i^apfopF^mentajn^  the  application- of  a  new  material 
to  th^  n»aiuifactjue  ef  |o^p  refers  ^to.ihe  cpmbinMion,  of  ^  certain  subatMiea 
with  tb^'  usjmI  Alkalies  emplojied^  In  iixe  ..manufacture  of  soft-so^^,  *tii9 
patonte^'saj^  I,  "4  take  any-^p^  ^  ^rt%  of  anj  kind  of  fish  or  blubber ;  ) 
fintboU  tha#sbor.blabb«r  apd  ^Wietitsettd^;  Ithen  take  aU  except  tha 
heavy  deposit  at.bottom,  whic^  ia  to  be  thrown  *way  or  eonsidemd  refuse^ 
then  strain  it  througb  a  coar%i^  i^loth  qr  sieve,  {>at  that  which  is  left  in  a  aloth 
or  sieve  into  a  press,  and  press  isU  the  loose  matter  out ;  the  pioM  mnst  ba 
lined  with  fine  doth.  That  which  is  left  in  the  press  is  to  be  put  in  a  boiler 
with  one-fonrih  of  tallow,  and  the  whole  is  to  be  boiled  with  the  usual  alka*^- 
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lies  for  seven  hours ;  it  is  then  finished.  This  soap  hat  the  advantsge  of  i 
being  without  smell.  The  oil  pressed  out  maj  be  converted  also  in  soft^tap,  { 
or  ua«d  to  bum  in  lamps,  and  gives  a  most  brilliant  light  I 

'^  To  manufacture  hard  soap  of  fish  or  blubber,  as  aforesaid,  the  fish  or . 
blubber  is  to  be  boiled  until  they  become  a  pulp ;  then  put  the  pulp  in  t 
large  tub  to  the  extent  of  two-thirds^  so  as  to  leave  plenty  of  room  for  fiti^ 
ring;  when  at  blood  heat,  add  to  every  hundred-weight  of  pulp  one  ponnd 
of  bichrom  of  potash.  The  bichrom  of  potash  must  first  be  dissolved  in  an 
iron  vessel  over  a  fire.  To  every  pound  of  the  bichrom  add  one  pooad  of 
water ;  when  melted,  to  be  thrown  into  the  material  in  the  tub.  Immedi- 
ately after,  add  one  pound  and  a  half  of  muriatic  acid,  and  one  pound  of 
sulphuric  acid  into  the  tub ;  and  the  whole  is  to  be  then  stirred  or  agitated 
sharply  for  one  hour  at  least,  and  longer  if  not  cooled  below  blood  heat  If 
the  composition  is  not  made  free  or  open  by  the  before-mentioned  acids,  sdd 
as  much  fishery  salt  as  is  sufiScient  to  set  the  material  free  or  open.  After 
the  composition  or  material  has  stood  twenty-four  hours,  the  same  is  to  be  ' 
taken  out  of  the  tub,  except  the  thick  and  dirty  part  which  has  become  a 
deposit  therein  and  which  may  be  thrown  away.  That  part  of  the  compo- 
aition  or  material  which  is  clean  is  prepared  for  boiling  in  the  nsnal  way  that 
soap  is  made ;  the  only  difference  from  the  usual  way  of  making  soap  with 
these  materials  is  that  it  takes  longer  boiling,  and  which  experience  will 

Improved  CoMPosmov  Applicablx  to  Ships'  Bottoms,  etc.— This 
invention  consists  in  the  application  and  use  of  a  composition  or  mixtare, 
formed  of  white  lead,  red  lead,  litharge,  japanners^  gold  size,  boiled  linseed 
oil,  and  turpentine,  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  ships'  bottoms,  and  other 
surfaces  which  may  be  coated  or  covered  therewith,  from  the  action  of  the 
atmosphere  and  sea-water,  and  to  prevent  the  adhesion  of  animal  or  vege-  .  ^ 
table  matter  thereto. 

The  following  are  the  proportions  preferred  by  the  patentees :  One  hun- 
dred and  twelve  pounds  weight  of  dry  white  lead  of  commerce ;  eight  pounds 
weight  of  dry  red  lead  of  commerce ;  six  pounds  weight  of  the  litharge  of 
commerce ;  three  gallons  of  japanners'  gold  size ;  one  gallon  of  boiled  linseed 
oil ;  and  half  a  gallon  of  spirits  of  turpentine. 

These  matters,  when  well  mixed  together,  are  applied  with  a  trowel  to  the 
surface  to  be  covered.  If  preferred,  this  composition  can  be  made  mors 
fluid  by  adding  larger  portions  of  the  boUed  linseed  oil  and  the  spirit!  of 
turpentine,  so  Siat  it  may  be  applied  to  the  surface  to  be  covered  therewith, 
by  the  aid  of  a  brush,  as  common  oil  paint  is  now  applied. 

The  patentees  daim  the  forming  and  use  of  an  improved  compoiition, 
composed  of  the  materials  or  ingredients  hereinbefore  described,  for  the  cost- 
ing of  ships'  bottoms  and  other  purposes. 

Improvement  ik  Machinert  for  Cuttino  Metals. — ^This  invention 
consists  in  employing  a  boss  or  bush,  to  the  interior  of  which  is  fastened  the 
tube  or  other  article  to  be  cut  by  means  of  wedges  or  screws.  The  tnhe 
with  the  bush  is  then  held  fast  by  a  vice  or  other  suitable  means.  The  boss 
or  bush  forms  an  axis  around  or  upon  which  is  fitted  so  as  to  turn  finely 
but  without  shake,  a  frame  or  casting,  with  projecting  arms,  levers,  or  other 
mechanical  contrivance  in  order  to  obtain  power,  having  adapted  to  it  a  slide 
and  tool-holder,  in  which  the  tool  or  cutter  is  placed.  The  slide  and  cutter 
are  acted  upon  by  a  screw  to  which  is  fixed  a  toothed  wheel,  operated  upon 
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by  a  pinion,  haying  on  its  shaft  a  ratchet-wheel.  These  wheels  are  conneoted 
to  the  frame  or  casting  and  more  with  it,  when  turned,  by  means  of  the 
leyers,  arms,  or  other  contrivance.  Upon  the  boss  or  bush  is  fixed  a  pin  or 
projection,  so  placed  as  to  come  in  contact  with  the  ratchet-wheel ;  thus 
giving  it  and  the  pinion  a  slight  rotary  motion  at  each  revolution  of  the 
frame  or  casting ;  the  pinion  transmits  its  motion  to  the  toothed  wheel,  which 
eauses  the  screw  to  turn  and  press  forward  the  cutter  steadily  and  uniformly ; 
thus  fordng  itself  into  the  tuoe  or  other  article  to  be  cut  until  it  is  severed, 
without  any  effort  or  stoppage  on  the  part  of  the  attendant. 

Ihpbovemxnt  isr  PRonucnra  Raissb  Fiottrss  upok  the  Suhfacss  of 
MiTALUo  Articles,  Pottery,  Glass,  etc. — ^This  invention  consifits  of  a 
mode  of  producing  raised  figures  or  ornaments  upon  the  surfaces  of  various 
articles  of  manufacture  made  of  metal,  pottery,  or  earthenware,  glass,  papier- 
mache,  or  other  material,  upon  or  to  which  such  raised  figures  or  ornaments 
can  be  fixed  or  attached.  The  figures  or  devices  intended  to  ornament  any 
such  article  of  manufacture  are  engraved  in  metal,  wood,  or  other  material ; 
the  cutting  being  much  deeper  than  is  used  in  performing  plate  engraving 
generally — the  object  being  to  form  a  mould  for  reproducing  the  required 
derices.  The  engraved  device  is  filled  with  a  pasty  composition  (either 
colored  or  not)  and  a  layer  of  paper  or  cloth  is  causea  by  pressure  to  take 
the  cast  of  the  engraved  plate  or  mould.  The  paste  or  composition  for  form- 
ing the  raised  ornaments  may  be  made  by  boiling  with  sulphur,  red  lead,  and 
resin,  until  the  mixture  is  brought  into  a  glutinous  state,  and  afterwards 
adding  the  requisite  quantity  of  the  earthy  or  other  material  of  which  the 
ornaments  are  intended  to  be  formed.  The  whole  is  then  ground  or 
compounded  together  until  the  materials  form  a  homogeneous  plastic  com- 
position. 

The  raised  impressions  of  figures  or  ornaments  made  or  deposited  upon 
paper  or  cloth  are  applied  to  the  surfistce  of  the  article  to  be  ornamented  by 
pressing  the  paper  or  cloth  against  it  until  the  raised  figures  or  devices  adhere 
to  the  surface ;  after  which  the  paper  or  cloth  may  be  removed  by  washing  or 
by  fire.  The  principal  articles  designed  to  be  ornamented  in  this  way  are  such 
as  are  usually  made  of  china,  Parian,  earthenware,  stoneware,  burnt  or 
unbumt  clay,  glass,  hardware,  papier-mache,  or  other  materials  which  'are 
Qsnally  submitted  to  the  action  of  fire  or  heat,  or  capable  of  being  submitted 
to  the  action  of  heat,  which  is  used  when  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  fixing 
the  figures  or  ornaments  above  mentioned* 

luPROTBXBKTS    IN     THE  COMPOSITION     OF  GOLORS  FOR    PRINTING  AND 

Dtsino. — ^This  invention  relates  to  the  preparation  and  application  of  fast 
colors  for  printing  and  dyeing  purposes,  and  consists  in  the  application  and 
use  (if  a  black  color  is  wanted)  of  acetate  of  iron,  weakened  down  or  diluted 
to  four  degrees  of  strength  (Beaum^)  and  used  in  the  manner  hereinafter 
described,  and  in  the  following  proportions,  namely — equal  quantities  of 
dilute  acetate  of  iron  and  decoction  of  logwood  of  ten  decrees  of  strength. ' 
Both  these  ingredients  must  be  mixed  together  in  a  odd  state,  and  then 
placed  on  a  slow  fire  for  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  After  the  mixture  has 
been  heated  and  whilst  still  in  a  heated  state,  "I  add  to  it,"  says  the  patentee, 
''one  part  of  the  brightening  mixture  No.  1,  which  is  composed  of  equal 
weights  of  nitric  acid  and  proto-chloride,  or  salts  of  tin — the  latter  being 
dissolved  in  the  nitric  acid  whilst  the  acid  is  in  a  cold  state ;  and  one  part 
of  the  brightening    mixture  No.  2  is  also  added,  composed  of  equal 
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iraightB  of  mariatio  add  and  proto^Iorida,  or  laki  of  tin — Iko  latter  hmg 
dinoked  in  the  mariatio  add.  To  every  tUrtj  parte  of  the  .entire  miitin 
I  add  a  few  dropa  of  nitrate  of  oopper.  Fqt  the  prpduetioa  el  •  vMet  H 
oolor  I  employ  eqoat  poftiooe  of  aoetate  of  mm  of  two  d^gneee  ef  atieiftt, 
and  of  deooctioii  or  ea^r^  of  logwood,  or  any  other  red  dydvood  of  Ui 
degrees  of  etreogth  mixed  togetl^r  and  {^aeed  ou  a  slow  fire  fos  about  i 
quarter  of  an  hour.  I  then  add  to  twenty  parts  of  this  nuxtbro,  while ioa 
warm  state,  one  part  of  the  brighteniog  lai^tureS^a  1,  heninbefore  deseribei 
one  part  of  the  bfighteoing  mixture  No,  8,  alio,  herelnbtfore  desoribed,  mii 
one-half  part  of  nitrate  of  copper.  When  a  redder  hue  is  denred,  cochintil 
may  be  added  to  the  deoootioB^Ihe  wholtf  bmg  heat^  orer  n  alow  fire  for 
about  an  hour,  for  the  production  of  a  red  tint  I  ptopoae  to  maoente  two 
pounds  of  good  madder  wood  and  two  pounds  of  coohineal  foe  about  t«elf9 
hours  in  one  quart  <d  acetic  acid,  and  to  thi4 1  add  two  po«wla:o£  mvisie 
of  tin — ^the  whole  beiag  placed  in  a  warm  bath  and  subjected  to  tbe  aciiea 
of  a  slow  fire  for  about  iwd?e  hours.  The  muriate  of  tin  extrasls  atl  As 
coloring  matter  from  the  madder  and  coohineal  and  pioduaes  a  deep  rei 
These  colors  need  only  be  thickened  with  gum,  starchy  or  ether  auitf^lile  thiek- 
eniog  material  to  render  them  fit  for  applkJltiQii .  upon  a  white  gMaadrrtbe 
odors  being  allowed  to  dry  in  the  open  av  after  such  applicstieu.  AViien  diy 
the  fabrics  are  to  be  washed  in  odd  water  and  tjien  passed  thr^«ghf»W%iit- 
eniog  mixture  compoeed  of  one  hundred  parts  <rf  water  and  one  paitof  the 
brightening  mizture  No.  2  hereinbefore  described.  In  eider.te  dye  the 
fabrics  a  uniform  tint  or  color  it  is  merely  neoessary  to  alecf  tkomkiaDy  of 
the  colors  hereinbefore  deaeribed.  .  .  m  : 

''  Tbe  black  which  I  hnve  hereinbefore  iiefeited  t#  is  iJenersUf  employed 
for  printing  the  outlines  of  the  pattern  or  desiga.  Time  fmt  eehn  ere 
applicable  to  ^he  printing  or  dyeing  of  all  descriptions  of  fabrics.  TinU  of 
Tiolet,  from  the  deepest  violet  to  the  meet  diffibate  lilan»  aw  obHiaabie  by 
adding  mwe  or  kss  thickening  material 


Impbotbd  Mom  of  OnrAnriKO  ALOOHOL.-->Th]s  miwntion  eoniili  in 
the  discorery  that  the  saoobariae  princq»le  contained  in  dcgsgwms  conOitiitM 
matter  for  obtaining  aloohol  by  distillation,  and  by  the  means  ordinarily  em- 
ployed  in  the  manufacture  of  afoohoL  *^  I  take  (says  the  paiientfte)  sboet 
six  pounds  of  fresh  dogs-grass,  which  will  giTe  one  pint  nnd  three  qwati* 
of  alcohol,  from  17^  to  ao^*  Gartier.  This  aloohol  has  an  empyrensiitie 
taste,  which,  however,  may  be  easily  reuKifed  I^  means  of  d]sinfocattts,iaA 
as  lime,  charcoal,  and  carbon.  The  dogs-grass  is  first  dried  and  afterwsrds 
reduced  to  powder;  and  in  order  to  bnase  it,I  addnsmaU'qnaBtityef  ssne 
which  also  causes  fermentation." 

Impaotbmbmts  ur  vn  MAinrrAoroBB  or  OmrAMsnrAL  Fjakos  vsa 
DnoofUTiNo  Walls,  bto. — ^This  inventbn  of  improvementa  iit  the  msoa* 
frcture  of  ornamental  fisbrics  for  deowatiug  walls  or  other  sui&aee,  cenorti 
in  the  application  of  certain  subetancea  aa  subetilutas.for  wooUen  jndeotlon 
flock  ordinarily  employed  m  the  mannfiactnre  of  fabrics,  hnvng  surfiMW 
somewhat  resembling  that  ehus  of  paper-hanginga  known  as  lock  psfMn- 
The  substances  to  1^  employed  for  the  purpose  of  producing  the  fiock  or 
▼elyet,  or  other  ornamental  appearanee,  are  the  following,  n  :«**Fiist,  pa)- 
Terised  freestone ;  second,  metallic  powders ;  third,  sawdust  produced  htn 
any  kind  of  cofored  wood,  also  pulf^rized  bark  and  tan,  and  whalebme 
reduced  to  powder  or  small  partides ;  fourth,  powdered  paper  of  wvioai 
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flhadds  and  colon ;  fifth,  textile  plants  of  varions  kinds,  such  as  the  plant 
known  as  oriental  or  Vligetahie  ailk,  kemp,  and  other  similar  vegetable 
matters. 

These  Tariocis  substances  ate  to  be  applied  in  the  state  of  powder  to  the 
Jsper,  after  the  manner  ordinarily  empfojed  for  the  manufactnre  of  flock 
paper.  When  color  is  required  to  beicoparted  to  them,  this  may  be  done  by 
staining  them  either  before  or  after  pulverization ;  or  the  color  may  be 
imparted  to  them  alter  they  have  been  applied  to  the  paper. 

It  is  well  known  that,  for  the  manufacture  of  paper-hangings,  known  in 
commerce  as  velvet-faced  or  flocked  papers,  it  has  long  been  the  custom  to 
employ  dyed  wool  of  various  colors  reduced  to  powder,  which  material  ia 
doflted  over  tbe  surface  of  the  paper,  previously  prepared  with  flocking 
varnish — ^the  object  being  to  impart  to  the  paper  an  ornamental  pattern,  the 
8D7fjice  of  which  will  somewhat  resemble  velvet  This  process  is,  howeveri 
very  expensive,  by  reason  of  the  various  manipulations  which  it  ia  necessary 
for  Uie  wobl  to  undergo  before  applying  it  to  the  paper  to  produce  the  flodk 
surface.  By  these  improvements  the  same  object  is  attained  at  a  much  leia 
expense,  and,  moreover,  effects  of  much  greater  variety  than  it  was  possible 
to  produce  by  the  ordinary  plan  are  obtained.  The  pulverized  freeetooemay 
he  colored  either  by  pievious  immersion  in  a  bath  of  coloring  matter,  or  %j 
printing  upon  it  after  it  has  been  applied  to  the  paper.  The  pulverizsed 
metallic  powders  employed  are  obtained  either  by  simply  pulverizing  metals, 
or  ores  of  metals,  or  by  reducing  chemical  compounds,  such  as  metallic  salts 
to  powder.  The  sawdust  is  obtaiued  from  various  kinds  of  wood,  either 
dy«l  or  undyed ;  or  from  oak-bark  or  tan,  which  are  to  be  reduced  to  powder 
by  rasping  or  trituration ;  or  from  wood-cuttings  or  shavings,  stained  either 
before  or  after  being  reduced  to  powder  or  fine  filaments.  Paper  of  various 
eolors  may  be  reduced  to  powder  by  rasping  or  grinding,  or  any  other 
mechanical  means  by  which  powder  of  any  required  degree  of  fineness  may 
ke  produced. 

It  is  also  propoeed  to  use  such  metallic  or  other  ores  as  contain  mica  or 
talo  for  the  production  of  ornamental  designs  upon  paper,  as  these  substances, 
by  their  color  and  luster,  strongly  resemble  gold  or  copper  powder.  These 
materiais  might  be  employed  either  alone  or  mixed  with  plain  or  colored 
sand,  or  with  any  of  the  other  substances  employed  for  the  production  of 
the  flock  surface. 

Hemp  and  some  other  textile  materials  are  also  applicable  for  the  purposes 
of  this  invention  when  reduced  to  powder,  by  which  means  the  refuse  of 
spinning  is  rendered  useful,  which  is  now  nearly  worthless. 

Other  vegetable  matters,  such  as  bran,  straw, %D0sse8,  marine  plants, 
lichens,  aa4  tan,  reduced  to  powder,  will  also  produce  a  very  fine  flock 
surface. 

For  some  purposes,  baked  earths  of  various  kinds  and  colors,  when  pul- 
verized, may  be  employed  either  alone  or  in  combination,  and  will  produce 
very  superior  flock  surfaces. 

The  following  is  the  method  found  by  experience  to  be  the  most  advan- 
tageous when  employing  wood  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this  invention  ; 
The  wood  is  first  to  be  reduced  to  shaving  or  cuttings  by  a  plane  or  any 
mntable  apparatus ;  theses  shavings  are  then  to  be  dyed  or  stained,  of  any 
derired  color,  and  finally  reduced  to  powder  by  means  of  tan-stampers,  or  by 
a  tan  grinding* mill.  Or,  instead  of  operating  as  above  mentioned,  the  wood- 
dost  is  produced  in  the  following  manner : — ^The  wood  is  first  reduced  to 
•havings,  which  is  pulverized  by  any  suitable  apparatus,  in  order  to  produce 
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a  powder,  or  small  fibrous  fragmentsi  of  greater  or  leas  leogtk ;  and,  lastlf^ 
the  product  is  dyed  or  stained  of  any  required  color.    It  la^yident  that  tti> 
wood  powder  may  be  obtained  from  any  kind  of  wood  or  ligneous  matten. 
The  powder  of  wood  or  other  substance,  must  be  sifced  or  screened  before   m 
being  employed,  in  order  to  insure  a  uniform  degree  of  fineness.  # 

When  ligneous  matters  other  Uian  wood  are  to  be  employed,  it  will  not 
be  necessary,  in  many  cases,  to  reduce  them  previously  to  cuttings  or  shavii^ 
and  in  this  case  they  are  to  be  reduced  to  powder  (denominated  "wo(% 
powder,")  either  by  meana  of  stampen  or  other  mechanical  means. 

Ak  Improyxd  Metre  fob  Water,  etc. — ^This  improved  metre  fer 
water  and  other  liquids  consists  of  a  wheel  formed  with  chambers  or  bncketo 
in  the  periphery  communicatiDg  with  the  axis  of  the  wheel,  whidi  tt 
hollow,  and  from  thence  with  an  air*t)ght  reservoir,  filled  with  sir  by 
means  of  an  air-pump,  to  any  required  pressure;  or  the  center  of  ths 
wheel  itself  may  form  the  reserroir,  and  be  filled  to  the  required  pressure. 
The  wheel  reyolves  in.  a  case  made  to  fit  as  closely  ^aa  is  consistent  with 
the  free  movement  of  the  wheel.  The  water  or  other  liquid  passes  torn 
a  feed-pipe  to  the  wheel,  and  from  the  wheel  to  the  exit-pipe  through 
on^nings  in  the  case.  The  chambers  or  buckets  in  the  periphery  of  &e 
wneel  are  fitted  with  pistons,  which  will  be  driven  towards  the  axis  when 
the  pressure  of  water  or  other  liquid  from  the  feed-pipe  is  on  them,  and 
the  chambers  or  buckets  will  be  filled.  When  the  exit-pipe  is  open  and  a 
bucket  is  opposite  to  it,  the  piston  at  the  back  of  that  bucket  wUl  be  driven 
towards  the  periphery  by  the  pressure  of  air  in  the  reservoir,  and  caused  to 
empty  the  bucket. 

lupROVEMEiTT  IK  WsAviKo  Elastio  FABRICS. — ^This  invention  eonrista 
in  throwing  two  or  more  colored  threads,  or  threads  of  different  materials^ 
in  the  weft  to  the  surface  at  will.  This  object  the  patentee  obtaiu  in 
various  ways ;  as,  for  example,  by  working  the  shaft  or  beam  holding  the 
elastic  threads  in  such  a  manner  as  to  throw  either  of  the  colon  in  the 
shuttles  to  the  surface  at  pleasure,  or  by  so  working  the  battena  as  to  pro- 
duce the  same  effect  The  usual  way  of  working  the  shaft  holding  the 
elastic  threads  is  to  lift  it  up,  pass  one  of  the  shuttles  through  the  warp, 
next  drive  it  down,  then  pass  another  shuttle  through  the  warp,  and  so  on. 
When  the  invention  is  carried  into  effect  by  working  the  elastic  web-shaft) 
the  shaft  is  acted  upon  by  means  of  wheels,  or  otherwise,  in  such  manner 
that  it  may  be  held  still  whenever ;  it  is  desired  to  change  the  color  or 
material  of  the  surface,  #ntil  two  or  more  shuttles  have  been  passed  se{)tr- 
ately  through  the  warp ;  by  which  means  either  of  the  colors  or  materiali 
in  Uie  weft  are  brought  to  the  surface  at  pleasure ;  and  thus  plaids  and 
other  fancy  patterna  may  be  produced  without  changbg  the  motion  or 
altering  the  position  of  the  shuttles.  In  practice,  however,  in  order  to  pro- 
duce a  great  variety  of  pattern  and  oolor,  the  patentee  prefers  to  adapt  the 
machines  for  weaving  elastio  fabrics  the  Jacquard  system.  The  India-ruUber 
or  elastic  threads  are  the  only  threads  that  are  connected  to  the  lifting  «ii« 
of  the  cards ;  and,  according  to  the  pattern  pierced  upon  these  cards,  the 
proper  number  of  elastic  threads  is  lifted  or  brought  to  the  surface,  and  tEe 
weft  is  thrown  above,  or  below,  or  between  these  elastic  threads,  in  aocoid- 
ance  with  the  deaign  to  be  produced.  By  using  several  tiers  of  shntUei, 
each.*  tier  carrying  threads  of  a  different  material  or  color,  a  great  variety  of 
pattern  may  be  produced  by  alternately  bringing  the  different  shuttles  even 
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With  the  sheda,  and,  at  the  same  time,  by  means  of  the  pattern  on  the  cards^ 
BO  shifting  the  position  and  number  of  elastic  threads  as  to  bring  the  required 
eolor  or  material  to  the  surface.  Simple  patterns,  such  as  checks,  or  plaids^ 
or  stripes,  may  be  produced  independently  of  the  Jaequard  arrangement,  and 
in  the  ordinary  looms  for  weaving  elastic  webs,  where  two  or  more  tiers  of 
shuttles  are  used,  by  so  working  the  shaft  or  beam  holding  the  elastic  threads 
that  at  every  change  of  color  or  material  the  shaft  is  held  stationary  while 
the  shuttles  are  thrown  twice.  The  shaft  carrying  the  elastic  thread  is  then 
worked  up  and  down  together  with  the  throwing  of  the  shuttles,  until  the 
required  length  of  pattern  is  produced ;  Uie  shaft  carrying  the  elastic  thread 
is  next  held  still,  and  the  shuttle  again  thrown  twice,  which  thereby  brings 
the  next  required  color  or  material  to  the  surface.  The  shaft  of  the  elastic 
thread  is  then  worked  in  this  position  until  the  required  number  of  this  sur- 
lace  color  or  material  has  been  thrown,  when  the  shaft  is  again  shifted,  and 
botii  tiers  of  shutties,  if  two  tiers  are  being  used,  thrown  twice,  which  brings 
the  next  colored  weft  to  the  surface ;  and  this  color  is  then  worked  the 
required  number  of  shoots,  and  the  elastic  thread  shaft  is  again  shifted,  and 
the  throw  of  the  shuttles  again  continued.  Instead  of  the  above  method  of 
acting  upon  the  elastic  threads,  the  battens  may  be  worked  up  or  down  in 
such  manner  as  to  bring  the  tier  of  shutties  carrying  the  required  surface 
color  or  material  of  weft,  even  with  the  work ;  so  that  when  the  shutties  are 
thrown,  the  desired  color  or  material  is  brought  to  the  surface.  At  every 
change  of  color  or  material  to  be  thrown  by  the  shuttles,  the  battens  must 
remain  up  or  down  while  either  of  the  tiers  of  shutties  are  thrown  twice,  or 
any  other  even  number  of  times. 

Immbktsb  Raileoad  Bab. — A  triumph  of  manufacturing  skill  and  inge- 
nuity has  been  achieved  at  the  Tredegar  Iron  Works,  Monmouthshire,  show- 
ing what  may  be  done  in  the  manipulation  of  iron.  A  railway  bar  waa 
rolled  60  feet  in  length,  all  in  one  piece ;  and  advancing  from^this  success,  a 
second  bar  has  been  rolled  86  feet  2  inches  long,  Y6  Ibe.  to  the  yard,  weighing 
altogether  2,130  pounds.  It  is  now  astonishing  viaitOTS  to  the  Exhibition  at 
Paris.  No  wonder,  when  such  bars  as  these  are  produced,  that  we  hear  of 
iy-wheels  60  tons  to  regulate  the  movement  of  the  rollers. 

New  LiQUin  for  preventing  Sea-Sicknesb. — ^This  invention  consists  in 
the  composition  of  a  liquid  for  preventing  or  alleviating  sea-sickness.  For 
this  purpose  the  inventor  distils  one-third  of  an  ounce  (troy)  of  hydrocloric 
acid  in  five  ounces  of  alcohol,  mixes  the  product  in  thirty-two  or  thirty-eight 
ounces  of  water,  and  then  sweetens  tibe  liquid  with  syrup  of  sugar.  By 
preference,  however,  he  composes  the  liquid  of  two  and  two-thirds  of  an 
ounce  (troy)  of  dry  chloride  of  h'me  mixed  with  eight  ounces  of  water,  to 
which  ten  and  two-thirds  of  an  ounce  of  alcohol  are  added.  The  whole 
ik  distilled  by  ordinary  means,  until  Qve  ounces  and  one-third  of  the  liquid 
are  obtained  as  a  product.  He  next  mixes  this  product  in  a  stone  or  glass 
beaker  with  thirty-two  or  thirty-eight  ounces  of  water,  and  sweetens  it  with 
syrup  of  sugar ;  and  adds  to  one  or  the  otiber  of  these  liquors  a  few  drops 
of  essence  of  mint  or  bitter  almonds,  giving  it  a  rose-colored  tint  by  a 
weak  solution  of  cochineal.  One  or  two  table-spoonfuls  of  tiie  liquor,  Uius 
prepared,  should  be  taken  prior  to  going  on  board,  when  it  will  in  most 
cases  prevent  sea-sickness;  if  taken  during  the  retching,  it  will  greatiy 
reduce  its  violence  and  the  pain  arising  from  the  sickness. 
24 
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POBXABLE    HAT    AHB 

AifOBfo  the  ▼arious  meaas  used  in  presfiiog  hajiuid  eottoo,  one  tfaat  ha 
reoeotly  aitraoted  our  notice  commenda  it^etf  v«iy  higbly  to  oar  jndgiiHiiL 
It  ii  the  invMtioQ  of  Mr«  FelU  Maimyf  Wadai)Ob'#  &ro^  III.  It  oomiiUaf 
A  larg%  box,  mounted  on  wheels^  ao  aa  tA  V«  porUdbl^  the  contents  of  tiie 
box,  whether  hay  or  cotton,  beinj;  powetfolly  aooiprepaed  wUi  a  pair  of  lerent 
acting  in  harmony.  It  is  not  liable  te  ^elt  out  #f  oadtor,  and  can  perfona  Um 
aervice  required  of  it  in  the  field  in  Xibich  th^  cmp  grown  aa  well  m  ekd- 
where,  and  thereby  aavea  often  the  ume  and  coat  of  handling  it«  The  fbUow^ 
ing  description,  in  et^nnection  witb  the  engrayinga,  will  expLu*  the  preii  ind 
ita  (^ration. 

f        f   i 

2) 
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Fig.  1  is  a  side  view  of  ibis  press.  Fig.  2  is  aTertical  loDgitudinalseotioii 
of  the  same,  the  plane  of  section  being  through  the  center.  Fig.  3  is  apian 
or  top  view. 

A  represents  a  rectangular  box  or  case,  having  a  sliding  bottom  B,  to 
each  side  of  which,  attft9.oentor»t^ives.X?  m  atlaAedl>y&pivot  The  levers 
are  attached  to  the  ends  of  a  cross  piece  D,  which  is  secured  to  the  under 
aide  of  the  bolt4Mn  'B«''  lite  MM»wnh»  htm  G  B,t6  at' the  ends  of  ievera 
or  arioa  B  A,  as^diAwa  ti  Aj%fii<l«im4  #,  and  ^e4evi0T8or  aranEEare 
leearad  hy-  pJvots^B,  «t'  <Me  •««!  %f  iiie  'bAen  firplatfoftn  F,  on  wfdeh  the 
boKior  «i|se«A4«iee«ted4^  %  ■  •  '-      .  .j  i    •  '.  '♦  *-' 

.T«tlia'ttppeh-i«rfaiiaoftbeeeiilBr«Hhealidiiig-b^^  B^Aeris  are  secured 
tipo  f«l^w«l9  O  G,'  which  ai^  8^  4tteiin«d'a»*  16  oross -or  intersect  ^a^h  other  at 
right  angieifi(0eb  fig.  •8.)r*  '9lAAe^elf9#er^  ^omepdnd  4n  'Widlirto  the  interior  of 
the«M>x  M0m»^A^ us  shbimip  fig.  $i  The  v^er  ^parte  x>f  the  followers 
sfc^M  ikm  fttiate  of ^iitfeM^MbB  have  longilfuAhiftl  'slots  ^r  recesses  (c)  cut 
in  them  as  shown  in  fig.  8.  .  ^. .    .        •    . 

l0r«Ksfe«f«N(r  '^^h^of  dase^A,  '^i  ^^tk  hpp^yitty  4here  Is^athtched 
a  dMTiiA.  T^neii  is^sb  arraBged  as  to'^e  all^iv^d  to^-^Mg  tiiy  toA'^t^,  ihe 
upfwrsttMa-fmw of  Hhe^d^rs-'hlM^^^riiBft^iXlaiilVted in  KW  t^aM  side 
pieeoB  o#  tb«<b<ii(ieMa8a,<ftoHK^«o4ittir4b«#blM^->  fll^^oofs,-^^^^  or 

r8ce38e»^il^«ufc4&tf(«AliMib,lb^tl'#M^il'%i^  '«•'*''  <*  '   -'  ^  ' '*  ^^ 

The  «adat«eUM  M»»<if  th^^bol  br  «tflfe«^'«r«  itH  reitidal}  hift  inclined 
10  that  wh«»itll&«d«|M  H  M  are'^ylMd  Wdd*^,  thqr  -infill  also  Yfe  inclined 
at  an  angle  ef  45^,  ^Mt-espondibg^  ^ritihi  the  incKnaUoft  of  the  followers.  The 
doors,  H  H,  when  closed,  cover  only  about  one-half  the  ends  of  the  box  A, 
and  are  secared  to  it  b j  pivots  tf,  (see  fig.  2,)  which  pass  through  the  sides  of 
the  box  and  into  the  sidea  of  the  doors.  The  doors,  1 1,  when  (dose,  are  also 
inclined,  but  in  a  reverse  positioB  to  thd  doors  H  H,  (fig.  S.)  The  upper 
•nda  of  the  doors  I  rest  or  bear  against  the  lower  ends  of  the  do^rs  H;  and 
the  doofs  I,  aro  secured  in  a  doaed  etate  by^bars'  J,  (me  *tod'ttf  IlixMi^'la 
leeared  by  pivols  /  t»  the  uppetr  -etdi'  of  <the  deci^  I^  ifMlei^  dppMte 
simU  fit  im  vetohavcv  teae^ses  ^  lft4N^nd4M^,ttlb>bMi'^  ^fotfoHxfF,^: 
2.  The  upper  doors,  H  H,  are  secured  in  a  clQSed  state  by  hooks,  h^ 
which^caiflk  ^r  Ai^ toirer  <fer4M»pi^  t>l!  tMf  dbot^;  M  tmWn  m  fig:  2. 

A  Ud,  K|  iaJftaMbed^Jlhe  4[lp^>piM*i>f  ^thM^t^x",  aftd  near  its  center. 

The  ODeration  of  the  press  will  be  readily  understood.  At  the  commence- 
meiil  otm^pf^iist;,  ^Mh  Hoo^  9  ^M%^m^ta!k  ^d  of  fhe  box,  «tb  dtos^, 
aBd<  tkd  bwf  ^  tofMMedla  )>laeed  ^tUl)  hok,  at^e  side  of  the'  M^,*%fid' 
the  lid  is  then  closed  over  the  hay.  Power  is  then  applM  toftB  I^^^C, 
andUhMidiagf  bottoim  B  \h  taioved,  «9'  VTeK^  Sd  th«  fbllewets  '€^  €^,^n^  I^b 
hay  is  cc»npN»s4d  in  a  aquare  bale  'between  the  dddl^fEI'and'P  it  dilt^  end 
of  tlie^'tibxi^KMn  foUoweni  Q  O.  Whe^  the  hay  fis  eottpfeAed,  Ihe  doors 
H  and  )>ar«  apeited  and  the  bale  wkhdfaim.  The  slots  c  land  a  afford 
faoUkiai^r«v  hdo^ing  4li#  hale;-  Ii4)i4e  ^t^is  is  going  on,  hay  is  placed  in 
at  the  other  end.  with  which  the  same  process  is  to  be  carried  on. 

By  ttor^jna  en^lhls  press  nhieh  thneis  saved,  -preparations  being  made' for 
the  seooad  ottltf^hile  the  firMi  is  jet  in  tb<e  press.  And  again,  such  is  the 
arrangement  of-  ^e- followers  as'^  4*e4:]QirQ  jast  the  required  motioD/ without 
any  lom  of  lime  in  veptaoiiig*  th^tv.  Amd  again,  the  pressure  Is  sd  dtefriVuted 
among  the  doom  <aad  followers' as  nat' to  overstrain  any  singfe  {)art  of  the 
machinery.  * 
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MiBcellaneous. 

THE    BRIE    BAILKOAD. 

Wx  have  repeatedly  referred  to  this  road  as  abounding  in  splen&i 
fcenery  and  intereeting  historical  associations.  Even  where  the  gwenl 
view  is  uninyiting,  a  single  point  possesses  great  attractions^  For  example; 
about  10^  miles  from  Piermont,  in  an  nncultiyated  neighborhood,  is  a  brown 
stone  gothic  cottage,  two  stories  high,  of  elaborate  design,  and  finished  in  ex- 
cellent taste,  built  by  Mr.  Thorn,  the  self-taught  sculptor  of  the  famous  sad 
wonderfully  life-like  group  *'Tam  O^Shanier  and  Souter  Johnnie."  The 
garden  contains  a  full-sized  statue  of  Washington,  by  the  same  hand«  Saoh 
associations  as  these  are  not  of  small  account|  but  ought  to  be  cherished  sod 
strengthened  and  multiplied. 

Passing  Suffern^s  Station,  32  miles  from  New- York,  we  enter  upongroirndf 
rich  in  revolutionary  associaUons.  Washington  and  his  army  were  en- 
camped here  in  lYSO,  and  it  was  here  that  many  of  his  letten»  since  pab- 
lishedy  were  written.  Expecting  an  attack  from  the  enemy,  he  took  up  s 
position  a  mile  and  a  half  beyond  Suffem^s  Station,  at  a  place  where  ''  the 
pass"  is  only  a  quarter  of  a  mile  wide.  Some  of  the  old  intrenclunents  are 
8till_  visible  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  road.  Washington's  head-quarters 
were  at  a  farm-house,  with  a  "gambrel  roof^"  half  a  mile  eastward  from 
Suffern's,  and  north  of  the  road. 

Two  miles  further  on  we  come  to  the  Eamapo  Iron  Works,  the  first  place 
in  the  country  where  cut  nails  were  made.  A  file  factory  and  a  cotton  mill 
hare  also  been  erected.  Sloatsburg,  near  by,  contains  twocotto  n  foctoriea.  Cotr 
ton  twine  is  manufactured  there  and  to  a  large  amount  It  is  the  invention  of 
the  proprietor,  Mr.  Jacob  Sloat  Twelve  miles  from  Sloatabuig  is  Greenwood 
lAke,  to  which  a  stage  runs.  This  is  a  beautiful  sheet  of  water,  eight  miles 
long,  the  favorite  resort  of  anglers.  A  good  hotel  furnishes  accommodations 
to  visitors. 

The  Augusta  Iron  Works  are  passed  soon  after,  at  which  was  forged 
the  chain  placed  across  the  Hudson  at  West  Point  to  check  the  progreaa  of 
the  English  fleet 

The  Munroe  Iron  Works  are  also  near,  42  miles  from  New-Tork.  The 
ore  wrought  there,  which  is  found  at  a  distance  of  about  six  miles,  is  pro- 
nounced superior  for  cannon. 

Turner^  47  miles  from  New  York,  is  the  last  stopping-place  ere  you  enter 
that  region  so  famous  for  the  products  of  the  dairy.  Orange  County. 

Monroe,  two  and  a  half  miles  further  on,  is  remarkable  as  a  milk  depot; 
200  cans  of  milk  are  sent  from  this  station  to  New*York  every  day ;  ead 
can  averaging  about  15  gallons.  Some  of  the  farmers  keep  80  or  90  com* 
The  freight  is  half  a  cent  a  quart 

Goshen,  59^  miles  from  New- York,  the  one-half  shire  of  the  county,  is 
the  most  famous  depot  of  milk  and  butter  on  the  road.  It  is  a  thiiviag 
place.  During  the  Revolution  a  portrait  of  Oeoige  IIL,  occupied  a  plaee 
over  the  court-house  entrance,  but  on  the  arrival  of  Sie  news  of  the  '^  Lexing- 
ton fight,"  it  was  torn  down.  This  is  also  the  scene  o£  a  most  bloody  battle 
with  the  Indians,  led  by  the  famous  John  Brandt 

Would  travelers  study  these  matters  a  little,  they  would  g^atly  inereaM 
their  pleasure  in  traveling,  and  deprive  many  rude  and  uninviting  seenesof 
the  tedium  which  they  often  excite. 
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Tbm  Mavuvaotubs  ov  Watobsb — ^A  watch  U  no  longer,  as  it  was  for- 
nerly,  an  object  of  luzurj,  deBtined  exdnaiYelj  for  the  rich ;  it  has  become 
an  article  of  thefint  neoeeuty  for  every  dass  in  locietj,  and  as,  together  with 
the  increased  perfection  of  this  article,  its  value  has  in  the  same  time  consid- 
erablj  diminished,  it  is  evident  that  a  common  watch,  which  will  exacUj 
indicate  the  time  of  the  day,  is  actually,  by  its  low  price,  within  the  reach 
of  almost  every  individual,  who  will  likewise  feel  anxious  to  possess  one. 

For  this  reason,  and  in  proportion  as  commercial  and  maritime  relations 
are  extended  and  emancipated  from  the  trammels  in  which  the  great  central 
marts  of  commerce  have  involved  them,  so  will  distant  nations  become 
dvilized ;  and  it  may  be  fairly  anticipated  that  the  art  of  watch-making  will 
form  part  of  the  great  current  of  improvement. 

The  number  of  watches  manufactured  annually  in  Neufchatel  may  be 
calculated  from  100,000  to  120,000,  of  which  about  35,000  are  in  gold,  and 
the  rest  in  silver. 

Now  supposing  the  first  on  an  average  to  be  worth  ISO,  and  the  others 
$4,  it  would  represent  a  capital  of  $1,390,000,  without  taking  into  consid- 
eration the  sale  of  clocks  and  instruments  for  watch-making,  the  amount  of 
which  is  very  large.  ^ 

The  U.  S.  of  America  consume  the  largest  quantity  of  those  watches. 
With  the  exception  of  gold  and  silver  for  the  manufacture  of  the  watch- 
cases,  the  other  materials  for  the  construction  of  the  works  or  mechanism  of 
the  Neufchatel  watches  are  of  little  value,  consisting  merely  of  a  little  brass 
or  steel.  The  steel  is  imported  from  England,  and  is  reckoned  the  best 
that  can  be  procured ;  the  brass  is  furnished  by  France. 

With  respect  to  gold  and  silver  the  inhabitants  of  Neufchatel  have 
had  for  a  long  time  no  other  resource  but  to  melt  current  money,  until  they 
received  gold  firom  England,  which  the  English  merchants  receive  from  Cali- 
feraia. 

The  number  of  workmen  who  are  employed  in  watch-making  is  estimated 
St  from  18,000  to  20,000,  but  it  is  difficult  to  arrive  at  the  exact  number, 
as  the  population  employed  carry  on  the  business  in  their  own  houses. 

The  spirit  of  adventure  is  very  strong  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  Jura 
Mountains.  A  great  many  of  them  have  traveled  into  very  remote  countries, 
whence  some  have  returned  with  considerable  fortunes. — Merekanfs  Maga- 
sine. 

National  Book  Ebtabubhkxkt  in  Austria. — ^In  the  Austrian  Depart- 
ment of  the  French  Exposition,  there  is  a  most  remarkable  exhibition.  The 
Staatsdruekem^  as  it  is  called,  is  a  vast  manufactory  for  everything  connected 
with  book-making  and  engraving,  and  is  under  the  imperial  government, 
which  carefiiUy  fosters  it  as  the  French  Government  fosters  Uie  Gobelin 
and  Sevres.  The  collection  of  Paris  comprises  an  immense  number  of 
interesting  specimens,  among  which  are  imitations  in  chromo^liihography 
of  some  of  the  pictures  of  the  old  masters,  so  extraordinarily  perfect,  that  it 
is  difficult  to  know  them  from  the  original  which  hang  by  their  sides. 
There  are  also  wonderfully  fine  anatomical  plates,  maps  of  immense  size,  and 
elaborate  workmanship.  The  annual  expenses  of  the  establishment  are  more 
than  a  million  florins,  and  the  receipts  about  1,200,000  florins.  The  type 
stock  comprises  more  ttian  600  sorts  and  degrees  of  native  letters,  and  120 
alphabets  of  foreign  languages.  The  whole  stock  weighs  450,000  pounds, 
which,  reckoning  50,000  letters  to  the  100  pounds,  gives  225,000,000  as 
the  total  number  of  letters.    The  quantity  of  paper  annually  used  in  the 
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atablUbmeni  ii  oy«r  200,000  nftioi,  Uki  the  wiiaber  ol  penont  mijkfd 
it  nearly  eight  hundred* 

F&onr  PF  KAisiire  Swxn  PeTATQ«S4-*rT«o  agrienltiutetiof  Akoe^n, 
engaged  in  the  evlUfatian  of  aweel  potatoes,  pttbi«^h  an  Meonai  of  tkar 
profits  daring  the  past  seasDmr  'Tfaey  planted  twelve  acrea  of  poutoo^tti 
ezpenaea  oC  whieh,  delWored  <in  market^  we«e«$li7  If0«  The  toiai  aawi 
of  aalei  weie:(|2,dOQ ;  leaving  12,012  aO  for  net  {irafita  Zhk  givea^  a» 
1^  pcofit  of  (16?  70  per  acyse. 

Lkmovs. — Ii  ift/  tfMange  that  no  one  hae  entered  kito  tiw  pmdvotMarf 
this  fruit  upon  the  coast  of  Xeaae  as  a  regular  busin««.  The-  p^edaotioB  rf 
lenKofis.  aH>iie.mnl)t  W  «  .proAtahJe  etnp^rtnent.  There*  it  aadaogKof 
ghitting. iheinuMJbt, h^weTeiiaig^  th^ pro<to<it )]iay pinve«  haafc year tkm 
were  imported  into  Boston,  from  the  Mediterranean  alone,  4Aj0tt)iilMMBse( 
lemons  and  fklfiW  bokea  ef  draagas*  Xhsas  are  Mft  iMf^^umot  itsaa is 
the  total  imports  of  the  United  Slates  during  that  tine.  llpymrii^MUxlBf 
dollars  worth  of  lemons  have  been  sold  in  a  single  season  fraai,aiyaiiPf>  tiM 
in  Galveston.    No  trouble  but  that  of  planting  is  T^qvivs^.^i-Cwdm^md 

Haiq  I  Hvm  I-rAt^he  New  Hat  Company's  etore,  146  and  148  timm 
stceeti  pre  fiqd'iMole^kip  hate  of  excellent  iquaiil^  lt>r  |3«  aa4  Iksb.8«tas 
at  the  aame  pri^  .  Our  covintry  friends  will  always  ind  their  i#U^iaBa 
price,  as  well  as  near  (be  saaae  quality  as  caa  be.aaade. .  AU  felia  wMsvi' 
soft  Inta  aod  faoey%oaps.an  to  b^  bad  there,  and  at  i»w  sateii      i  '•  *•'<* 

Tn.y4s.ra  oy  m»  Gbu«8.C^p^*-«aoyecner  Wrightiqf-]adi«f<ie>^ 
recent  address  before  the  NewTork  State  Agricultural  Societr^  ^aya  <ffr 
gnsa  flisfki»?not prf^yaf ^^e^jated.  ^  ctofit Wea(»rartir«s44li«aae.»Mr 
a  apofttaneoiis  yjhel$i,<ai^ Aei^ firida  Ji^lar.^  s ^f^  iehethiir '«>^^  ™ 
United  States  vf^  V^^  jim  ffv:  i^AlOOftOMHiMa  ;ith^  fet  a»dd  hee«liniUs 
al  1$,000,DOO,  vbicb  inaa  north  tldO,Q<^/^  wbi^  the  whole  fMtoQ  erap 
is  valued  At  only  t].2$|OO0,900.  Of  this  orop  more  than  half  is  prodscsd 
by  the  four  States,  New-York,  (wluch  yields  one-fonrth  of  the  whole,)  Obk^ 
Indiana,  and  Illinois,  The  grass  crop  which  is  used  for  pasturage,  is  ftt  iMrt 
as  valuable ;  so  that  this  single  herb  is  worth  annually  over  three  bunM 
imDi<nis  of  doUars*  Few  people  will  believe  that  the  girase  erop  of  tUs  State 
ia  worth  xnare  than  its  wheat,  and  yet  sUtiatics  show  that  such  is  the  eais. 

An  Acoou?jjshs2>  ^livp  M^N.rrThe  Jwffwi  4*^  Qhiti^tn^  gift>  ^ 
aceaunt  of  ai^niaterrmiU,  ia  the  hainl|st  of  ^f^4e|pe,4iearfChartreB,  builtonlMy 
by.  a  blind  man  xvithont  either  aa^i^tai^  tv  ad^aoe  from  any  ammw  *&* 
masonry,  carpenter^  work,  roofiug,  ats^rf^pMdk^rwbeel,  cogs,  in  a  «c|pdtaB 
the  machinery  pertaining  to  the  u^U^Jb^vs^been  ima^le,  put  up,  and-sfltrii 
motion  by  him  alone.  He  ha»,  also,  the.  ahoiie  piirnal  amerts,  made  .lap.^ 
furniture.  When  the  water  is  low  and  the  miH  does  not  work,  qi«-  bW 
miller  becomes  a  joiner,  and  also  a  tmqeiif  on  a  la^he  of  his  own  iavMiAl>» 
and  BO  he  makes  all  manner  of  utenaUi«4uid  pretty  toy  wiudwiUa  ^^ 
jnveniles.  .  He  lives  quite  alt>ne,  sweeps  hia  own  rotim,  and  oei^a  ha^e* 
dinjior ;  his  noother,  who  bos  15  children  to  c^ire  for,  lives  a  milt  qftaaddft<a 
UQt  toouble  her  head  about  "  her  blind  b<^y,".  for  "  he  ««ras  v  his  bread  ae*" 
she  says,  "^  and  does  not  want  her.''    In  1852  thia.  bUnd  mUler  waa  mwaiM 
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irith  a  meM  by  Hie  ftgricultlnral  sodetjf^  the  arrondiMemeot,  for  a  maehine 
lenriBg  the  double  purpoft^  oi  wltin^wkig'eoni  Irndfieparatiog  the  best  graina 
from  &  eomfiioB  sort 

Alvhikum,  the  nvw  Metal  from  Clat  or  Brick. — A  large  bar  of 
tins  new  metal,  presented  by  the  Emperor  of  the  French,  is  now  on  exh'ibi* 
lk»  al  ile*^blytl$ehbic  IttstitutioH,  Lon^ea.  This  rare  gift  evolve  ibebdmi- 
li^MUol  <Mb^ftpiloMe  ft,  not  onif  ^  a)6c(^i!t  of  the  external  silvery  appear- 
aoeis'bnt  tllf^  f^mn  ¥a  extreiMieilightii^^,  toughnese*  malleability,  and  dura- 
till^  fIfiMlrfiliMlity  a«d  abtolote  lndifibr€%Oeto  that  tamisher  or  destroys 
tf '^riKiaitr,'^^|e^  tt^^tt'  i^stiaice^cy  tl9e  aetion  of  water,  and  a  chemical 
^(blk)]^  Ibr  tbdl^bmie'^  Iiirge  eMies;  sulphiTfetted  hydrogen.  Alnminum, 
kift'  reiaBoViable^to  efp^cl^  Willfom  AU^ea^  oftlfnary  vessels ;  no  more  copper 
tKt^bfnm  pans  to  poison'  our  acid^satfc^j  ^tdSes,  condiments  and  confectionery. 

•  TrfM  OaUVL  E»«i)1«(I^.— Tbe  Wasbmgton  Star  has  some  particuDwa 

<pf  the  pVogrett  of ^b%  exjfe^ition  to  the  Levant  in  search  of  camels  to  be 

used  on  the  weetierti'ifeftetai  between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  oceans.     The 

.  U.  8.  atore-sbm  Supply  was  at- Tunis  on  the  4th  of  Aug.     M«jor  Wayne, 

4fce  Chief  of  tfce  expedition  and  tlie  c^fficers  of  the  ship  were  presented  to 

ttm^ey  of  Tunis,  who,  on  hearing  of  the  object  of  the  expedition,  iramedi- 

A4f  M4  Hhem'a  pw^neut  of  two  fine  cnifaels.    They  were  gratefully  accepted 

teiietniTrffrof -Ib^  President  of  the  U.  8.     The  supply  left  for  Malta  on  the 

tdlliUf  At>^.,*(i»rtb<>u!*lf  taking  as  pawengers  the  widow  and  daughter  of 

Siii  EdWj4KlfeABh3*ie»;  late  EfigHsbOortSnl  General.    Th^  Snpply  also  tdok 

M  l]Hnrti^/«*biwito/rtl'.btecte<>(^mii*to  frpg!  *hfrRuiti^  of  Carthage,  fat  the 

WaahingioQ  Monument,  presfnted  by  Mr.  David  P.  Iltiap,  son  ofonr'late 

Conaul.     The  block  is  of  variegated — red  and  white — marble,  and  was  cut 

fr^Di  oneof  lh^c0kon»^l|te4eibple4f  Aci4aj)itt8b   ■■  *    ^■ 

QovD  Ts  VraMONT.j— Afilettd  whd  Ifarf'feeeiitiy'  visited  the  gold  diggings 
in  PJy month  thus  writea :         •  *•       ■  •        ■  ^ 

**  Yesterday  I  v>8iu*d  the  goW. diggings  in  Plymouth,  and  was  in  season 
to  eee  one  man  gather  up  the'  vahie  of  $6  from  only  half  a  day's  labor  I 
But  thiH  seemed  to  be  but  an  ei^ti'a  dbs^,  is  the  generftT  average  is  not  ^ 
from  $1  per  day  each.  .  '.  i  *  .  '  '  Mr.  Hankeraon  showed  me 
$15  of  ^^dust,"  the  proceeds  <^  the  last  ^Veek.  Notwithstanding  the  present 
Ipood'  doiuM,  I  am  quite  fearful  that  it  wiH  be  but  a  short  time  before  nothing 
will  be  aaid  or 'done  at  these  (iigB:ing«»;  the  goM  seems  to  be  too  deeply  im- 
beddod  in*  the  earth  to  mak«  it  proftiable  t6  i(eait!h  only  in  the  small  streams 
i^wX  wash  frdmf  the  purroundine;  hills.  Thi-«'|)P*v*s  to' be  the  case  in  Bridge- 
water  and  all  tbe*^  placers'  6n  Queclie($.-^^^in«6;tcan. 

Wbaviko  by  Electricity. — An  invention  that  promises  to  create  a  revo- 
lution in  the  manufacture  of  «ilks,  linens,  cottons — in  fact  of  all  woven  arti- 
cles—has just  been  p^rfectt^d  here,  and  a  specimen  is  now  on  its  way  to  the 
Paris  exhibition.  This  is  the  electric  loom,  invented  by  Cavaliere  Bonelli, 
inspector  of  telegraphs  in  the  Sardinian  States.  Some  time  since  I  noticed 
to  yon  his  application  of  electricity  to  the  jacquard  loom,  whereby  he  was 
enabled  to  disp<3nse  with  cards  and  much  of  the  manipulation  necessary  for 
the  olil  system  of  weaving;  but  in  the  more  perfected  specimen  now  about 
to  be  exhibited,  the  inventor  has  added  steam  power  to  supersede  mao^ual 
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lal>or,  BO  that  one  intelligent  workman  may  attend  to  many  maehinei  at  Hie 
same  time,  and  the  operation  of  making  all  kinds  of  patterns  will  be  tt 
easy,  cheap  and  ezpeditioos,  as  printing  and  knitting  in  different  patteru  '* 
also  performed  with  similar  instruments. — Turin  eorrespondent  <f  tii 
Timu. 

Failure  of  Nabmtth's  Mokstkb  Gun, — ^We  regret  to  learn  that  Mr. 
Kasmyth's  wrought-iron  gun  has  proved  a  complete  faiiore,  and  this  not  on 
account  of  the  mechanitol  difficnlties  which  had  to  be  encoontered— form- 
idable as  they  were — ^bat  from  a  most  unexpected  peculiarity  in  the  materiil 
employed,  when  brought  together  in  so  large  a  mass  as  waa  neoeauuy  for 
Mr.  Nasmyth's  purpose.  It  seems  that  wrought  iron,  so  tractable  under  all 
ordinarj!^  conditions  of  working,  cannot  be  welded  together  in  verj  ]v^ 
masses  without  undergoing  a  change  in  its  molecular  arrangement  exceed- 
ingly injurious  to  its  tenacity.  As  we  understand  the  explanation  which  we 
have  received  on  this  point,  an  immense  mass  of  iron  like  that  which  Mr. 
Nasmyth  has  welded  together  continues  so  long  in  an  incandescent  and  soft 
state  that  a  process  analogous  tocrystalization  takes  place  within  its  substance, 
whereby  the  fibrous  texture,  from  which  it  derives  its  tenadfy,  is  destroyed, 
and  it  becomes  even  less  capable  than  cast  iron  of  reeistbg  tbe  ezpiosioo  of 
a  heavy  charge  of  gunpowder.  We  understand  that,  in  addition  to  the 
unfavorable  result  obtained  by  Mr.  Nasmyth  at  Patricroli,  another  experiment 
of  a  similar  nature  made  under  the  direction  of  government  has  proved  a 
complete  failure  from  the  peculiarity  In  the  material  to  which  we  have 
alluded ;  a  large  gun  which  had  been  completed  was  found  utterly  unfit  for 
use.  Indeed,  we  believe  it  burst  into  many  pieces  on  the  fini  trial.  Hr. 
Nasniyth's  experiment  has  consequentiy  been  abandoned. — MaMkuUr 
Guardian. 

Bkmarkablx  Propbruks  ov  Gutta  Pkboha. — ^The  following  state- 
ments of  experiments  made  upon  gutta  percha  vestments  at  the  United 
States  naval  laboratory  will  give  additional  value  to  preparations  of  that 
gum.  The  Washington  Star  says  that,  in  consequence,  the  Navy  Depart* 
ment  has  ordered  a  supply  of  such  clothing  to  be  distributed  among  the  Bait 
Indice,  African  and  Gulf  squadrons.  Fabrics  of  the  same  kind  haVe  beea 
freelv  introduced  in  the  military  service :  **  Six  pea-jackets,  made  of  gutta 
percha  fabric,  were  baled  in  the  same  manner  as  the  cloth  clothing  for  the 
navy,  under  a  pressure  of  thirty  tons.  They  were  then  placed  over  a  steam 
boiler  in  the  yard,  and  remained  for  sixteen  days  subject  to  an  average  tem- 
perature of  190  degrees,  at  times  as  high  as  212  degrees.  On  examinatiOD 
the  garments  were  found  in  the  same  state  as  when  packed.  There  waa  no 
adheaion  of  the  folds  nor  any  decomposition  of  the  gutta  percha.  One 
jacket  was  dipped  in  water,  rolled  up  and  sewed  in  the  comers,  (but  oot 
pressed)  and  subjected  to  the  same  heat  for  three  days.  On  examiaadoa 
(his  also  was  found  uninjured." 

Akicdotb  of  a  Shsbp. — Anecdotes  of  animals  are  always  amusing;  and 
moreover  if  observed  accurately  and  told  without  embellishment,  may  soma 
day  serve  to  solve  a  great  problem  in  philosophy — the  distinction,  namtlyi 
between  the  spirit  of  a  man  that  goeth  upward  and  the  spirit  of  a  beast  that 
goeth  downward  to  the  earth — a  problem  that  the  great  Bishop  Butier  could 
not  solve,  and  left  a  blemish  in  his  argument,  but  a  monument  to  his  can- 
dor. The  subject  of  the  one  I  am  goiog  to  tell  happened  many  yeais 
agOy  when  I  was  an  urchin  of  eight  or  ten,  but  I  remember  it  well. 
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One  fine  sammer  morning  it  was  mj  province  to  aid  in  driving  a 
flock  of  sheep  to  the  brook,  to  be  washed,  preparatorj  to  shearing.  The 
man  who  had  chaige  of  them  led  the  procession  with  the  salt-ai&h  in  hand, 
in  which  he  ostentatiously  rattled  some  lumps  of  salt,  and  from  time  to  time 
made  pretense  of  throwing  a  handful  on  the  ground,  to  draw  the  flock 
onward  from  place  to  place,  while  I  followed  to  drive  up  the  loiterers. 

The  old  patriarch  of  the  troop,  a  fine  old  buck,  led  the  van  of  the  quad- 
rupeds, and  carefully  examined  every  spot  where  the  false  motion  of 
throwing  salt  was  made,  till  he  was  fully  satisfied  in  his  mind  that  no 
salt  was  deposited.  He  then  paused,  shook  his  head  with  its  ample  honors, 
and  waiting  till  the  shepherd  was  about  a  rod  in  advance,  charged  upon  him 
from  the  rear  with  his  whole  momentum,  fairly  raising  him  off  his  feet.  I 
saw,  and  from  the  first  comprehended  the  manoeuvre,  but  there  was  so  much 
fun  in  it  it  was  impossible  to  give  the  alarm ;  and  when  the  man  turned 
to  '*  blow  me  up  for  my  tacit  complicity,  I  was  rolling  on  the  green  sward 
in  a  convulsion  of  laughter  so  contagious  he  was  forced  to  join  in  it,  and 
let  me  oflT  without  a  rebuke. 

Will  it  do  to  attribute  to  so  simple  an  animal  as  a  sheep,  so  high  a 
moral  sentiment  as  indignation  at  deceit  ?  Perhaps  not ;  but  we  may  at 
least  make  the  ^practical  interference"  that  those  having  charge  of  flocks 
cannot  securely  lead  them  long  with  mere  occasional  handfuls  of-<-wind. — 
Church  JcurwU* 

Process  poft  RBNDERiNa  Porous  Subst.».nces  WATERPROor. — Leather, 
cloth,  earthen  ware,  paper,  etc.,  may  be  made  waterproof  by  causing  them  to 
absorb  gutta-percha,  in  the  mode  secured  by  this  patent.  The  process  is  as 
follows : 

Take  one  part  by  weight  of  dry  gutta-percha  cut  up  into  small  pieces,  and 
add  four  parts  of  sulphuret  of  carbon.  Keep  this  mixture  at  a  temperature 
of  about  77^  Fahr.,  and  agitate  it  at  least  six  times  in  twenty-four  hours. 
lu  two  days  the  solution  will  be  ready  for  use.  The  solution  is  placed  in  any 
suitable  closed  vessel,  which  will  admit  of  being  heated  in  a  water  bath,  and 
of  the  evaporation  and  condensation  of  the  sulphuret  of  carbon  taking  place. 
The  goods  to  be  waterproof  are  wet  down  in  this  vessel,  and  immersed  in 
the  solution;  and  the  vessel  is  then  placed  in  a  water  bath  and  heated  fur 
five  hours,  without,  however,  carrying  the  temperature  to  the  boiling  point. 
When  the  temperature  of  the  bath  has  fallen  to  about  85^  Fahr.,  the  goods 
are  removed  and  allowed  to  drain ;  they  are  then  placed  in  another  vessel, 
which  is  heated  in  a  water  bath,  in  order  to  evaporate  and  condense  the  re* 
mainder  of  the  sulphuret  of  carbon.  The  goods  are  afterwards  removed  from 
this  vessel  and  dried,  and  are  submitted  to  pressure  or  not,  according  to  their 
nature.  If  the  substance  to  be  saturated  are  too  compact  to  absorb  the  sola* 
tion  by  simple  immersion,  such,  for  instance,  as  blocks  ci  wood,  it  is  neet- 
sary  to  force  it  in  by  exhausting  the  air  from  the  wood,  and  by  pro- 
sure  applied  on  the  surface  of  the  solution,  as  is  done  in  the  preservation  of 
timber. 

Phtsic  to  Colts  at  Wsaniko. — ^Many  persons  are  of  opinion  that  it 
is  unnecessary  to  administer  physic  to  foals  and  young  horses ;  but  a  few 
observations  will  dispel  that  notion.  After  a  foal  has  been  weaned  and  de- 
prived of  its  mother^s  milk,  the  liver  very  frequently  assumes  an  inactive, 
sluggish  disposition.  The  coat  indicates  this  by  its  harsh  unhealthy  appear- 
ance, and  the  animal  gives  evidence  of  being  what  is  termed  hidebound. 
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Very  often  the  legs  will  fill  from  an  irreguUritj  of  the  drculation,  eonneqwmt 
nfxm  the  state  of  the  liver.  In  sndi  cases  one  or  two  mild  dotes  ef  akw 
becomes  iadispeiuiable. 

Coal  of  the  Ohto  Yallxt.-xW^  learn  by  tlieBailroad  Record,  CSoeia- 
nati,  that  about  60,000,000  bushels  of  bitvmiDous  oo^  are  saifed  aad  oat- 
tamed  in  the  Ohio  Yaii«gr.  The  <^«l  fiejd  of  the  Ofaii»  Valley  i«  tt»  lup/A 
in  the  world;  tl^  coal  surface  aqpouctiqg  to  99,000  s^oare  ipil^a...  Th^of 
Great  Britain  01^7  amounts  to  12,000,^d  from  it  b<)  V^thvi 6^5,009,000 
bushels  are.xai^ed  .every  jear.  It  is  the  so^ce  of  £q§fland*s  great  w^th; 
without  it  her  pQapu&ctures  would  be  very  instgnificant.  Tbe  OiJo  Vallij 
muat  be  the  great  iron  shop  of  the  world  some  di  th«ae  di^a. 


A  CsNTURT  PuAJSTt  TwEVTT-siz  7XBT  HiQ9. — There  is  now  to  be  1 
at  Savannah,  Georgia,  aa  alge-tr^e,  otherwise  qalled  a  century,  plant,  tweatf- 
six  itiet  high,  a^d  ooutaming,  more  than  a  4b<^usaod  bad%  ail  of  which  am 
ready  to  bloom.  This  remarkable  tree  is  a  native  product  of  Wiimif^f^ii 
island.  Of  iU  bi^cny  the*  firs^  .6%  yeais  of  ^ts  existence,,  ve  ara  not 
informed,  Bmee  1804,  when;  it,waa  ^ansplanted  upon  the  islandtit  has 
bean  thriving,  the  admiration  of  «U|  oji  the  fkraa;  off  CoL  Bantec 

Blanketiho  Cows. — A  correspondent  of  the  Rural  IftttUigtmjdr  wka 
has  been  traveling  through  Holland,  says : 

*^  Great  oai^i(»  taken  ^f  th^t  cowsy  both  in  the  winter  and  in  thataauBiir ; 
and  ia  ai  lowefy  ,we^  day,  you  ^iii  se«  the  oows  in  tha  fidld  covered  wiik 
blankets;  ay,  eff^ti  more  commonly  than  a  horse  is  blanketed  here  latha 
winter.    Thfs  care  is  well  repaid  by  a  greater  flow  of  milk  and  a  leas  ooa 
■omption  of  £o«rsge«"    > 

laoK  Boats  for  thx  Panama  Bat^ — The  Morgan  Irovi  Wotks  have 
j«ai  oompleted  the  second  iron  lighter  lor  the  Panama  Railroad  CSompaay. 
The  diiuensiooa  are:  length,  75  feet ;  beam,  20  feet;  depth,  ft  feet;  aai 
biult  expr«'ssly  for  light  draft,  great  strength,  and  facility  of  transhipmeat 
The  first  lighter  of  this  dass  was  shipped  ia  aeaions  by  the  schooner  Pedee^ 
oa  the  fiOth  ult«,  for  Aspiawall.  From  Aapiowall  it  will  be  tiaasportsd  by 
railway  to  Panama.  Four  other  lighters  are  now  under  way,  and  will  be 
sent  out  as  soon  as  posfible  to  meet  the  increasing  freight  on  this  f^reat  hifh- 
wity  of  nations,  Mr.  Watson,  tha  Company't^Bugi[ieer,goea  by  the  George 
Law  wkh  a  strong  force  of  mieohanics  to  erect  these  boau  at  theComptap 
Works  on  Panama  Bay« 
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OutUN^s  or  PiiTSiOAL  Geogbapht.    By  Geo.  W  Frrca     Tllastrjited  by  she  maps  sad 
Bumerbus  ertgraviogs.     Second  editioa     New- York :  J.  H.  Coltoo  A  Ca     185iu 

This  volume  is  intended  for  the  use  of  schools,  and  claims  to  be  the  first  pabiiafaed  is 
this  oou^t'-y.  In  this  there  must  be  a  mistake.  Tbe  capital  treatise  of  Guyot  caDOfll 
bo  thns.ign6rcd.  For,  though  it  is  not  intended  ezdasivelj  for  sdidols,  it  is  perfectly 
adapted  to  our  higber  classes^  and  oaooot  easily  be  improTed.    But  this  TolnBie  is  ea- 
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M|i  dMbwpt  Iran  tba4  in  strootQw^  and  ii  quite  fbU  io  soBie  points  which  Qoyot 
•OHwIy  IcuohoB ;  while  in  othter  poioto'  Qvjoi  it  more  thoioqgh.  Mr.  Fitch  has  faroagbt 
t^gsthar  abuadant  matsrtaJfl  from  ▼arioua  sourest  hia  well  amnged  and  clataified  then, 
hai |gp.T«a  them  aa  attiaftti? e  form,  with  clear  futd weUdrawa Uluetratioofl, a&d  deMrrw 
h%h  eommendatioiL  It  is  best  adapted  for  scholan  someflihai  adyanocd ;  and^  iadead, 
ws  <kmbt  the  proprietj  of  placiog  anj  text-book  on  this  subject  in  the  hands  of  thoea 
Bot  snfliciently  trained  to  apprephite  the  Value  of  the  inibirmation  to  be  acquired  from 
k  This  book  is  well  bouoB,  on  good  paper  and  type^  and  ought  to  satiify.eYea  thota 
who  are  yery  patticolar  about  such  matten. 

QoB  Rktsasiid  in  THt  pRooKfls  Of  Crsitrai,  1^  the  MairifestaticB  of  Jesnt  Ohrist^  Si» 
dudioir  an  £xamioatian  o£  |b6-p«Kele|>qMiit  Thaiiry<ooDtaiDed  inttba  Vastier  of  tha 
Katural  Hintor^  of  Creatioi^  jB|y  Jamk^  K  yfAmtfi^  anthor.  of  f^hilosopby  o|  tha 

Plan  «^  ^aWalioD.     Bo:4ton :  Qoald '£  £incoln.     18^6.    273  paj^es. 

Tbe  author  has  executed  the  task  he  undertook  in  a  very  th^ropgh  maimer.  Th^ 
ibift  of  the  argument  is  to  show  the  eame  unity  of  plan  and  design,  running'  through  all 
thae,  fk-om  the  > Ay  beginning  ty  tJlV  |S/^8!L  <^B[h^tlie  atm'ospli^  formed 

it  was  aiiapted  to  its  present  uses.  When  the  worldwas  in  chaos*  elements  girfi^niifll 
to  man's  existence  were  formed,  as  seen  in  the  coal  b^,  etc.  I^hus  all  the  natural  laws 
ha?e  uoiformly  reeulted  in  proiuotibi;  the  accoDSplishment  of  the  great  end  in  yiew,  tha 
creation  of  m^.  ^  The  caniiectin^  links  between  W^JiS^^  of  t^^n^s,  man  a  condition,  and 
the  New  Testament,-  and  the  Bl}*'*'.  o  .^^t^^itijAiA^5j<  ^P'tV  *J®  ***'^  exhibited.  Wa 
heartily  commend  the  work  as  idLilLfurin  its'j|p»te  aJ^j^J^^^development  and  illoa- 
^»t»oo«  '^     .  .    •     -     . 

Itei  CiHbMrnaw  l£m^'  Booiai.  aud  Inditdva]*  By  Vwrmat  BjoHi^ULA*  Bntaa;  OouM 
A  Lincoln.     1866.     628  pape«^  12mo. 

Hue  work  is.wiitten  with  .groat  abiU^aM  .paaaoaaoa  extraordinary  interest  it  il- 
h»tr»fcee  the  ^MnrSr  «f  the-  Ctospel  -upoa  Hw  Xv9(^  ti  persons  not  remarkable  for  power 
af  intellect,  as  Howard,  Wilberfft^t^'iiilKllAmtlJF  )^dget£i  hs  akid  uptitt  th^'  greatest 
Mnda,  like^JMnFiMl^'filionite  ftPttlifftai  M  4iialnierB.  ^Tfaeae  adiAitkbly  wtitten 
wd  eKoee(lii%]y«An;flblMfl^  Mg^frtM^ieA  «Afll»Wed  bj"  treatisM  npon  the  Posittve 
Philoadph/  ftfa<>  WAdJiitftfc'gpMiyiMiM.  '^e)«8Affi9hd  this  hook  as  possessing  tha 
vary  lijgheet  claintf  Ad  aBle  td  eteffi  th4  ftft>oge]ft  tfttraotions  for  calttrated  mindfl: 

Battler  or  the  Caimba,  including  i^  historical  summary  of  the  Euaeian  war,  from  tha 
commt-nof mVnt  to  the  present  tirne,*^^v^n/a  ^^rapmfe  piclure  of  the  great  drama  of 
war,  ita'l^c60/1hMbfrt(*rf>,»thrilH0|^1i<#fletlft;iIkVft  enthuiiasm, 

indiFidiMrl  (Minp'^saal^Aiecdotaa)  et»,MB,  fttm^qj^gf^na^  plan  of  Sevastopol,  • 
iu  lortilcitMo^,  MUim% ;  jinM^^V  tfi^  >RP«MWlin»Jww»  laMge  rnvM^  etoa  ium  .* 
8np*rb  mapof,th^<seat,of  wab  lOtl^ed^i^.  o?«I^Jh*^*;j  ^  ^'  PVIWn^i^4P  ««*«»• 
street.     1866.    163  pajea.        ,  ^  .„      ' 

WehaTegiTentfeslony^titfeib'fiilf^fecause  tl  *etts  the  whole  story.  Th^  author' 
haa  wall  done  what  he  here  aets  forth,  and  we  doubt  not  iU  reliat)ility.  The  ItMok  sella 
varfiapidly*  \        -    -. 

yfh  1iav«  als^  on- our  table  some  new  and  excellent  mape  of  the  Crimea,  Sevaatop^l, 
atCLfpobliahed  by  Mr.  O.*^  Pareona.  bne' sfieet'^con^rns  a  map  of  the  Crimea  and  the 
Baa  ti^^^/c^rm  H  Ihrf'e  scale/ #itfr  tt  shi1ltl^f^1bf{i(W'  iSuro^^ '  Another  aheet  preaenta 
aTi«irort8#llilfltf6ce9sfu\-|[ttftek  Cnf  fhe%aH[kbfP'&iJ&  the  Itedan^idth  an  Engineer's 
Tjjpogn^plficJftiia^iiA^fi^^ig^^  position,  direction,  and  extent  of' 

flDgeof  the  gons,'&d  all  th^  idiportabt  fealfirel*df'^d  place. 

Ymm»  wmm  nta  Siuvr  Laxn;  or,  Laavei  ikf  XknatlatiMi^for  tha  Afflicted^  Bf  Mn. 
H.  Dwioax  WiLLUua.    Boston:  John  P.  Jawett  4  Ca    fi^9  ppi^lSm^v 

I  voioaa-waie  "coUacted  in  tha  JiwahnDaa  <rf  a  vary  daap  affl^alM■^''  andaratha 
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prodocto  of  tome  of  oof  most  gUUd  minds— m  Hemans,  Orol/,  Hailed:,  Xootgooay, 
Howittk  BsrtoD^  Bryiat,  Loogfdlow,  Psyson,  lliaiiias  4(  Ksmpii^  and  man j  otlien^  wk^ 
in  poetrj  and  prase,  hare  given  ntteranoe  to  the  langoage  o(  or  ooonsel  adsptsd  ta^ 
a  stricken  beari  We  need  noi  add  tbai  its  pages  abound  with  beantifiil  paMig«%Md 
ezpresBiottsofdeep  religioas  feeling. 

Lamm  Shou;  or,  The  S1ftTe,'tiie  Serf,  and  tbe  Apprentioei  By  "Emlm  Soumn^ 
Author  ofthe*' Attic  Philosopher  in  Paris,*  etc  Orosbj,  ITIchols  A  Go,  Borios. 
1865.    289  ppk 

Tliis  is  a  translation  from  the  Frendi,  and  consists  of  three  tales,  iUostratiog  faistorj, 
and  showing  the  progress  of  sooietjr,  in  soooessiTe  periods  The  first  is  the  ooiditiaB  of 
a  conquered  nation  in  the  times  of  the  aocient  Roman ;  the  second,  of  serfdom ;  tsd 
fhe  third,  the  apprentice.  It  is  yerj  well  written.  Hie  langoage  is  indeed  hetatifbl; 
and  it  well  deserves  the  careful  attention  which  every  intelligent  reader,  who  begins  H, 
will  oertaokly  give  to  it 

Klostkrhbiv  ;  or  the  Masque.  By  Thoxas  Db  Quinoit.  With  a  Biographical  Pre- 
face, by  Dr.  Shelton  Mackenzie.  Boston:  Whittemore,  I7iles  (feHoU.  18 jd.  2^ 
pages. 

This  story  is  laid  in  Germany,  during  the  "Thirty  Years*  War,"  and  is  written  ioDs 
Quincey's  best  style.  And  perhaps  we  cannot  give  a  better  idea  <^it  than  hy  qnotii^ 
from  the  **  Biographical  Preface"  of  Dr.  Mackenzie,  in  which  ha  says:  "Tfae  ieadisg 
elements  and  characters  of  fiction,  wild  adventure,  guilt-bom  terror,  enduring  love,  and 
secret  mysteiy,  pervade  the  whole  composition,  which  reads  4ike  a  trae  namtive  of 
actual  events  so  progressive  are  the  incidents,  so  complete  the  vratitsi6(aiief.  In 
some  eceoes  the  limits  of  the  supernatural  are  reached,  and  the  effect  is  atartUng,"  etc. 

A  CnrruRT  or  PnarrAKisx  and  a  OsirruaT  or  its  Oppobitis,  with  results  contrasted,  to 
enforce  Puritan  principle?)  and  to  trace  what  is  peculiar  in  the  people  of  Lvnn  to  whati^ 
is  peculiar  in  its  history.    By  Pabsoxs  Cookb,  Pastor  of  the  First  Ohordi  in  Ljoo. 
Boston:  S.  K.  Whipple  <fe  Co.     1866.    ParU  1  and  2. 

We  have  long  known  Dr.  Gooke  as  one  of  the  most  able  men  and  powerful  writcit 
in  his  profession,  in  this  conntry.  He  has  here  turned  his  great  talent  to  a  careful  and 
thorough  investigation  of  the  character  of  Puritaoism,  as  shown  by  its  fruity  in  com- 
parison with  the  fruits  of  its  antagonisms.  That  this  it  done  with  great  ability,  nomaa 
of  sense  will  deny.  His  statements  of  facts  may  be  disputed,  the^soorces  of  Us  mform- 
ation  may  be  attacked,  but  his  logic  is  plain  and  straightforward.  Although  with  iti 
denominational  bearings  we  have  no  concern,  as  joumidista ;  yet»  as  an  able  diKosiioa 
of  a  great  question,  interesting  to  all  and  appropriate  to  all  places^  this  volume  d^ 
serves,  and  will  no  doubt  receive,  careful  attention  and  rigid  scrotiny.  But  if  &lae  in 
the  lessons  which  it  inculcates^  we  are  quite  confident  that  a  man  of  ordinary  powers 
only  had  better  leave  it  to  others  to  pomt  out  such  defects^  Till  this  is  done,  it  will  b« 
read  with  profoond  atttention. 

Eaelt  Rsuoious  KnuoAnoN,  considered  as  the  divinely  appointed  way  to  the  regeiM' 
ate  life.  By  Wm.  Q.  ElUot,  Pastor  of  the  church  of  the  Messiah,  QL  Louis.  "  FMd 
my  lambs."    Boston :  Crosby,  Nicholi  A  Co.    1866.     128  pp. 

"To deny  the  doctrine  of  regeneration  and  to  remain  a  Chriatian,  mdicates  eitkr* 
misose  of  words  or  an  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  Scripture."  "  There  is  an  tsimtiii. 
radical,  and  thoroogh  difference  between  the  religions  and  the  worldly  life.*  "  But  bov 
absurd  it  is  to  speak  of  it  as  a  renovation  suddenly  and  completely  wrought"  "It  u 
seldom  effectually  aooompUshed  unless  when  it  begins  by  the  Ghrtstiaa  edocatioB  of 
childhood,  and  goes  on  under  the  exercise  of  Gbristiaa  infloenoeathroagh  the  wholsKfc.* 
Kor  ia  the  whole  life  too  long  for  the  result  to  be  ;attuned.  "Educate  motbenr 
TliaM  and  kmdred  aentimenU  ara  enlbreed  in  this  little  treatiae  in  an  eacoallent  apkit 
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lod  in  a  pan  and  nupUttylei    TU  book  ib  «bo  rmoaxkMj  attnetire  in  its  appesr- 

Loura  FoiTETSXNTH  aod  the  Writers  of  bis  Age ;  being  a  coune  of  lectiires  deliyered  in 
French,  to  a  select  audience  in  New^Tork.  By  the  Rby.  J.  S.  Astik.  iDtroduction 
and  TVansUtion  by  Ret.  R  N.  EntK.  Boston :  John  P.  Jewett  it  Oo.  1865.  12mou 
418  pp. 

No  one  at  all  familiar  with  French  history  will  neglect  a^well  written  essay  upon  this 
most  important  rdgn.  The  time  of  Lonts  XIY.  is  **  one  of  the  great  epochs  of  Earo- 
pean  history,"  and  the  leading  men  of  that  period  are  and  ever  will  be  worthy  of  the 
•tody  of  all  who  oome  after  them. 

Hie  introdoctioo  to  this  Tolnme  by  Mr.  Kirk;  extends  orer  three  pages,  and  is  well 
worth  the  price  of  the  book.  It  is  admirably  written.  The  lectures,  eight  in  number, 
are  replete  with  yaluable  thoughts  well  expressed.  Each  lecture  giyes  a  sketch  of  one 
of  the  great  men  of  that  reign.  Louts  XIY,,  Blaise  Pascal,  Oomeille,  Feneloo,  La 
Footaine,  Boileau,  Racine  and  Moliere,  each  are  described  and  analyzed.  The  authori 
presents  this  epoch  partly  in  its  political  but  chiefly  in  its  literary  features. 

Jost  now,  when  French  tragedy  occupies  so  prominent  a  place  in  the  view  of  many 
in  our  chief  cities,  this  work  possesses  peculiar  attractions.  But  at  all  times  it  may  be 
regarded  as  a  gem,  by  the  scholar  and  the  statesman. 

CoMTKBSATiov ;  ITS  Faults  AND  TTA  Gbaoxs.  Compiled  by  Andkbw  P.  Psabodt.  Bos- 
ton:  James  Munroe  <k  Go.     1866.    130  pp. 

Mr,  Peabody  is  an  admirable  writer  and  a  finished  scholar.  No  one  is  more  com- 
petent than  he  is  for  such  a  service  as  he  has  here  performed ;  of  course  it  is  done  well 
It  is  the  best  treatise  or  collection  of  treatises  on  these  topics  we  hare  ever  seen.  It 
contains  a  lecture  by  Mr.  Peabody,  one  by  Francis  Trench,  delirered  at  Beading,  Eng- 
land, **  A  Word  to  the  Wise,"  by  Parry  Gwynne,  followed  by  the  exhibition  of  many 
improprieties  committed  in  speaking  and  in  writing,  by  Mr.  Peabody.  We  heartily 
commend  this  little  volume  to  all,  and  especially  to  our  young  friends, 

FttTSIOAT<  GlOOBAPHT  FOB  FaMIUBS  AND   SOBOOLS.      Bj  P.  M.  ZOBAUN,  BUthor  of  '*  Rs- 

creations  in  Physical  Geography,  etc  Revised,  with  additions,  by  Wm.  L.  Gagx, 
late  master  of  the  Taunton  High  School  Boston:  James  Munroe  A  Oo.  1866. 
158  pp. 

This  18  an  excellent  little  treatise,  embracing*  aomething  upon  ^every  department  of 
Physical  Geography.  It  is  necessarily  very  concise  and  elementary,  but  perhaps  fall 
enongh  for  many  classes  in  our  schools.  It  is  illustrated  by  numerous  maps  and  dia- 
gramsL     It  is  well  executed  by  the  enterprising  publishers. 

Gi.BNWooi>,  on  TEX  Pabish  Bot.    Boston :  Shepard,  [Olark  A  Oob,  110  Washington  st« 

Una  is  a  well  written  stoiy  of  a  parish*  boy,  as  the  title  suggests,  who  sees  a  great 
varielj  of  experience,  much  of  which  is  unfortunate,  but  which  ends  in  "home  and  hap- 
piness." Some  of  the  scenes  are  sad,  and  others  are  full  of  fun.  We  would  say  an  en- 
eoamgiDg  word,  not  only  to  the  writer  of  the  story,  but  bespeak  the  favor  of  the  pub- 
lie  for  the  young  firm  by  whom  it  is  published.  With  the  "  senior  "  of  it,  we  are  well 
acquainted,  and  are  quite  sure  that  authors  who  put  their  confidence  in  him  will  not 
find  it  misplaoed,  and  that  those  who  do  business  with  him  will  find  him  accomplished 
m  haa  trade  and  scmpuknisly  attentive  to  all  who  have  claims  upon  his  time  or  eflbrts^ 
G«d  speed  them« 

KEW     HUSIO. 

Baksb's  OmnoH  Muiio.    A  Collection  of  Hymn  Tunes,  Chanti,  Sentences,  and  An 
thftPMS  eeleetad  and  arranged  from  the  works  of  both  ancient  and  modem  masters 


USr  or  FATXKTB. 


1866. 

The  introdtictioii  at  the  beguming  of  the  book  is  capital.  The  book  itself  cootsiH  i 
great  deal  of  most  ezeellent  duibml  litr.  Baker  In  a  ziiad  of  ezceHeat  mu&ical  tastc^  sad 
has  oompoaed  many  yery  Fe^!-|  pu»<^  9f  ntt^ic,  i^p^  q(;  i|hi«b  appear  in  these  pi|ta 
We  find  in  it  bat  few  of  the  "  old  tunea  f  but  this  maj  be  better  than  to  baj'lheMM 
nmeic  orer  and  orer  jmo,  P4,xe  h^y»>eanip  tip  hl^plirtid^ifffc  fcw  ««Plw4^  ■ 
yeara  past  The  old  ooU^ctioos  may.  b^  fpUimd,  if hUa^  tbeiif  .ne^a»lHtWM»  eoBpar 
tioo%  and  azrangements  add  to  the  Tariet^  ai)d  gyy.anfieU^  cypiyf mitiea  far  lasrtiii 

STMPHOinA  GaAin).aYA  Reditita:  Ancient  Hannonj  HeviV)^';   betag  a  SeleelioQ  M 
Choice  Moaic  fqpr  JQivjae  I^^oapbip.  taken  ftom  old  and  approv#d  Mthan^  pablidMdai 

^    *"'*'        '^  ■  '      ^'        "lolyolsp,  etc,  eta,  and  fromteTMsL 
1  original  work&     Fourth  editioo,  n- 


Thepecuilafity  oftbifltoUection  of  chdrch  music  U 
rhich  our  fsthertusef  losing,  and  in/wmc^i,  pej-haps, 


18,  its  republication  of  the 
which  our  fathers  nsei^ to  sm^,  and  in/wluc^i^  perhaps,  some  of  us  joined,  and  percfasaoi 
became  lost,  sometimes,  in  Ihk  complicate  labjrinth  of  the  fugoe.  Gomplaiot,  AU-Ssiati 
New,  Ocean,  Greenwicli,*  ^iSerbiirne,  ftambow.  Psalm  84il^  New-Jenualem,  to  Mj 
nothing  of 'P!ainfleI(d,'^bMJ,4!roitalityj'  |ind  ojii^s^^will  bring  up  in  many  minds  ano- 
ciations  connected  with  the  very  spnogtime  of  life.  Those  wlio  are  fond  of  this  kind  of 
muaic,  wiU  find  this,  eoa|»a«a(i¥ety;  ttetily  1961  NhiHhy^f  4^ 
these  later  timee.  t-      > 


PiAiro  Fa>wi    Btafawy  *  fleai^  Walker  itraei^  ITew-Yoilr. 

These  well  knbwn  ta&nafa^rerS  hare  made  ^un jrTi^pro|re  vi^  the  oooitroc- 

tion  of  thefr  tostroftfeftt^  ^itWGief  regaVd  aJ  o^  gf^'t^TUCj^TK  'test  the  res!  vslne 
of  these^'  afc^liey  tjflgirt  \o  Be  tected,' reqmros  TK%ijgeV  ^i3'  rSSrejnti^tfl'  i^qaintaocs 
with  them  than  n^'Wre  been  fiiirored'^tti  -^ut  (li^  c^rfamiy 'make  an  excellent  initni- 

nieat»  •. Ai»»  a^prt  ^ruainaia^  thi iX  m  i^  ii»iAft«<aa«<ftsiitata^la<ii#ea 


upon'lhefai  «b«  fiiat frixe.  This  is  e^idefKiil'of  li^eYIt,  ^e'^pctUpce  ot^S^  Is'obTiod^ 
from  the^o^rftt?W<A  l!f haiftda  to  olJtainTt  mdlo'^iiSmS^iC  we  Bare  had  oeea- 
sion  to  express  our  regrets  that  farmers  and  mechanics  often  s^emtq  stf^ye  moieto  gets 
premium  than  to  d&s)gr^6  it  "Vfe  db  not  lutend  to  ifitwuafeT  {hM^tlieso  skillful  meebuu 
ics  have  made  an^  efftfrt  for  a  J)H^^  b'^V oiKtlhe  en  l¥)-  oT  their* instrument  All  the  pisoo- 
fortis  OlfcJ  *Mt\i  tttf^e^  ti  ff^  as  tliose  <5n  eihiftuon?**  i'hej  are  men  of  character, tad 
are  worthy  of  high  respect  "^9%  recoHiiiroDd  alf  about  to  purchase  inatrnmenti^  to  sz- 
aminathairi^iWr^ea^;.^  i     •<.*.?'  • 


^-      t *i  s  t  o  t  •  F  a  t  e' n  ^  s*  i  ^  p  i  e  jft  * 

»BOK     ^EEir^lKAT^OJf'     O  F*    P  R  K  VIO  08*   L  I  ST  '  T  O  *  H  < 


PC.  J.  Oowparttasite,  for  ImproTement In  sewmg 


michlne*.  Shields,  BDg!aod,  for  improTeiMiifclB  tb«  ■•■•• 


Larkin  T.  Atkins,  of  Page  county,  Va.,  for  mtf- 
chine  for  KntgLiig,  measorlng*  etc.,  staTeai.    ..  «, 

Philiippc  L.  Bernard  and  Jos.  AlbrecW*  rfl^iif^ 
Orle^na,  for  tmproyem«et  la  the  jnaaiuactnr«  ef 
aeW  aal|»t>a:te  of  lime.  ^^ 


Thoa.  Bell  and  Henry  BcboMNM,  of  1 


ncitHc  or  borax  from  iiiUlTe  borau  of  Xuuu  Ft* 

Phas.  Bls>«op,  or,  Norwalk,  Ohio,  for  laurtTt- . 
Bient  la  lora  sImU«s. 
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i'loliB  ▲  Bills,  of  Trojyfor  loiproT«iiieiit  In  wmIi- 

John  BUne,  of  New-Orlwuis,  for  Improrement 
Inpnparinf  Ttftttble  libra. 

Hcnrj  B.  SABfleld,  of  Now-Tork,  for  ImproTv- 
■nt  In  m-off  TnlVM  for  MeiUMliif  onclaM. 

John  G.  DonlMm,  of  StonbonTillo,  Ohio,  for 


Chnn.  DiTenport,  ^f  Wnt«rcowif ,  Mast.,  ftor  Im- 
in99±mppmtUm  tea  feentlng  MiMlngtf  b  j  MMun. 

flCiph«a  yiio|,  6C  Wayne  QQjgntyy  fatd,*  for  im- 


a.H.  Fnlte,  of  TiOTtiit^  ¥MiW  fma^fy- 

••nt  in  oottdn  gins. 

Ihmi«l  Gt^ttBh  •rSaontht  for  wiad  isgaMor 
tor  or^apipss. 

■Iwood  G«Belto»  of  WUHliifftsB,  1Mb,  fat.  im- 

fNTttnent  io  Tibrsttng  ponps. 

Ftttnr  eeissr,  of  Smiihsbwi,  IM.,  ftr  Inpnirs- 
■unC  in  grain  separatois. 

taMU  GBdIflSs,  Jr.,  «l  Mn^Toit,  fir  te- 

proTod  amalgaoiator. 

Thss  Oss^ranMCBi  silisns^torttBproTtmcnt 
In  portable  boring  machines. 

6.  W.  Goodai^oCOitnWs,  lfM»,f9r  «ttchfaM 
far  making  enrelopes,  etc 

Bamnel  L.  Bqr,orBendlnAlia«b«lbriiapf«rs. 
:  hi  the  Tsriable  siliaiina  of  isfonaottos  sa* 


Job  JonsoD,  of .  Brooklyn,  for  in^rovwl  flsh- 


J'sQns  ▲.  Jlllson,  of  Pongbhsapsis,  sad  Henry 
Whinfleld,  of  New- York,  for  improToment  in  ap- 
lintno  9gt  waahing  and  Ueaohittg  flbrons  and 


Wm.  JLiosoin,  or  OdkfeMi,  tfhan*,  for  taiditee 
Ibrmakinf  wire  dish  eovors. 

Oeo»  If.  LoaigncTo^  f  W^-OilsaaB,  ftitrnprora- 
Mint  in  eoonomizlng  ateanu 

Haorrison  Korton,  of  Faxmlngton,  Ha.,  for  Im* 
poYement  in  in  ploughs. 

A.  8.  P»*tDn,  of  Clinton,  Ct.,  Ibr  improveoMBt 
faradlAtora  of  steam-beatli^  apparatus. 

Waabiogton  A.  Peaslee,  oflndianapoUa^  for  iaa- 
frorement  in  (elegrapba. 

Wdltem  Fatton  of  Townaend,  Pa.,  for  ImptoTsd 
■shfUtoBsr. 

Robert  Rowland,  of  St,  Lonis,  for  improrement 
In  tiie  matnal  arniof  ement  of  Ttnegnr  rooms  and 
Vhilo-lead  eozTOding  chambers. 

Smith  A.  Skimior,  of  Derby,  Vt,  for  improrad 
ftim  gala. 

John  Smylie,  of  Philadelphia,  for  improTament 
ki  register  buttle  fluteninga. 

Wm.  M .  B^orm,  of  Mew- York,  fbr  Improramant 
ki  applyinf  flre-extmgnlahiog  cartridges. 

lanne  S.  Btiwer,  of  Noir-York,  for  improTsmant 
la  aowing  maonines. 

Sexoklali  B.  Bmith,  of  Lowell,  for  morttsiag 
■acbine. 

H.  R.  StnTtli,  of  Maaaena,  If.  T.,  for  impxovo- 
■ant  in  soerting  maehioes. 

BaridBhlne,  of  Phfladelphmfbr  InproT^  <lar 
gnarreotypo  pinto  holder. 

Wm.  J.  Seott,  of  Carthage,  f>r  improved  method 
•fCBoding  the  abin^e  bolttokniTes. 

BUiott  BBva«s  and  Nooh  C.  Jmith,  of  Beat  B«r- 
^  Ct.,  fur  improTOBMnt  In  machinaa  for  doable 
aeaattng  cnns. 

J.  C  Bteddard,  of  Worcester,  for  apparatia  for 
p  nansio  by  atenm  or  compressed  air. 


Bamnel  yansyekel,  of  J«raey  City,  te  impraro. 
m«ni  in  interiuoktng  grate  luura. 

George  W.  Worden,  of  FayettevUle  N.  Y-  Ibr 
goago  sttaohoent  for  sawing  msehines. 

Daniel  K.  Win^ior,  ef  Olaelnnati,  Ibr  impcorsd 
aard  printing  preas. 

Joseph  Welion,  of  Watarhvy,  Ct,  for  toadiim 
claap  for  cattle^  ^ 

John  S.  Websr,  oC  Senses  PaUo,  for  tanprorad 
method  of  operating  foim.gfte* 

John  C.  Webb,  cf  Nes-Yurk,  for  taprotomaot 
in  ar^and  Jam,A 

J.&  Brawn, of  Washinfioo,  D.  C,  assifnor  to 
Joseph  Kent,  of  Boltim.re  county,  fur  improro- 
ment  in  toioa  Mmps. 

James  a  Cook,  Taunton,  insc  dsBsetor  lbr«»> 
windows. 

▲ibo^  Wlsr*  Boston,  Famet. 

Andrew  Hotchkiss,  Bhsron,  n  projseUls  for 


MIeh*, 


Bom.  HlBiMoak,  Trey,  N.  Y.,  ezearator. 

Jasper  Mraa  in,  Qeneaes,  N.  Y.,  -vise. 

Joseph  Keeeh,  Waterloo,  N.  Y.,  waabbonrd. 

E.  If  oOarmick,  ConntUsvUlo,  Pa^  ssedttlsntsr. 

John  M oLangblin,  Stsnbenvilio,  O.,  vrlngar. 

J.  M.  Singer,  New- York,  sawtog  i 
clothea. 

BeoJ.  Wright  and  John  Bean, 
grain  s^arator. 

Lewie  P.  Pease,  M*.  G«mel,  IlL,  ehnra. 

B.  B.  WsOTav.B.  Wlndknm.  Ot.,  brseah  land- 
ing arms. 

^3raB]ft»n«LBIfohftK.6i«tsn,nnd  Bdwttd 
Ba>er,  Crawford  eoonty,  Pa.,  tanpest  watsrwhssl. 

Ghaijsn  Xioro.  Psm^  ItL,  wasbiog  macbtas. 

John  B.  DooUtUe.  aaalgnorto  Anwrissn  BoaUry 
Gew,fenlttiagmadilne.  ' 

^  P.  G.  Wynkoop.  aaalgnor  !•  H»  L.  ]>daoiik  Gsni- 
fog.  ir.  T.,  seed  planer. 

Dnoisl  K.  Winder,  Gineinnati,  O.,  Inking appa- 
raiua  for  card  printing  preaaea. 

Edwin  WUaon,  fmmkn$t  H.  Y.  oxtsMlsa 
reaah  for  earrlagea. 

Tksodora  Ackermnn,  saslgBsr  «s  B.  H.  Hoann, 
Wm.  Mania,  *  Toeo^ore  Aokermaa,  Ciaciaanli, 
0.,  oaating  tea-poiaponfta  and  handisa. 

John  BsU,  of  BadaoK,  improrsd  dora-talHng 
machine. 

Cyras  Otapp,  Moatagns,  Maso^  imfrsremeat  in 
scythe  fattening. 

Wa.  W.  OM[ibeilaBd,lfowark,improTenieDt  in 

felling  hat  buOiea. 

Jho.  B.  Crasmer,  Fblladsiphin,  inproremsBt  in 
eoai  Itfters. 

JoHm  a  IMakaf,  BawilBg*  tprfngs,  Impvora- 
ment  in  gaa  rettnlators. 

Sutttiel  -8.  Oeor,  NediNYolk)  fn^rbTsd  daguer- 
reotype plite  TkMk, 

Ssmnal  I^i^  loiMV,  impforsmsnt  in  (nlshhig 
carpota. 

Hantaa,  Wsal  Union,  O*  card  ptiMBg 


George  O.  Hunt,  WoleotTille.  Ct,  imptOTement 
inmsledesna. 

Obniles  Mhbon,  Wnshtngton.  Improvement  in 
aafety  attachment  in  front  ofraUroAd  cara. 

Daniel  B.  Veat,  Mount  Gl  ead,  Ohio,  Improvo- 
ment  in  seed  plasters. 

Sitmmel  Lutz.  PhUadetphia,  intpssTamont  In 
aealing  preeetTod  eana. 
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Ovear  Beioheobaeli,  Norritoa  Township/ Pa., 
ImproTement  in  preparing  cotton  aeed  fl»r  eztraot- 

iBffOil. 

Robert  A  Smith,  Philadelphia,  Improred  ma- 
chine for  sweeping  gutters,  ete. 

WoL  S.  Lon^borougb,  Boehast«r,  mashlne  for 
eompoeing  and  seUing  typea^ 

Joeaph  Woodrnff,  Rahwaf ,  K.  J.,  ImproTement 
la  elasile  diapl&ragm  steam  pressure  regulatora. 

George  II.  Yard,  Tf  eaCon,  N.  J.,  improremsnt 
In  whiffle^ees. 

Robert  Anderson,  Brooklyn,  and  John  E.  An- 
deraon,  New-York,  tmprorenient  In  rice  balling 
maehlnea. 

Wm.  B.  Crocker,  Norwleh,  Oonn.,  machine  for 
manuCictaring  corka^ 

Luther  B.  Fisher,  Coldwater,  Miehlgan,  for  im- 
prored  doTlee  for  ganging  and  letting  saw-mtll 
doga. 

leaac  N.  Forreeter,  Centrerille,  Va.,  for  im* 
proTod  roeibod  of  hangtaig  nmlley  ssws. 

JuUna  Fink,  Philadelphia,  ImproTsmsnt  Im 
eooking  ranges  and  air  heatera. 

Lather  B.  Fisher,  Coldwater,  lUchigan,  Im" 
prorement  In  straw  cutters. 

LlTsrat  Hull,  Oharleaton,  Improrement  in 
oiaohitterT  for  braiding. 

Robert  ;Griffliha,  AUegany  City,  ImproTement 
In  nnt  machine. 

Peter  Hogg,  New- York,  improrement  in  aur- 
foee  condeosera  for  steam  engines. 

Richard  O.  Hohnss  snd  WUUam  H.  Buder, 
New- York,  improTcment  In  locke. 

Jno.  Siuber  and  Thomai  Harden,  Utiea,  K.Y., 
ImproTement  in  lamps. 

Jamee  O.  Leech,  BallstoD,  ImproTement  In 
looms. 

II.  L.  B.  Lewis,  Philadelphia,  for  TcntUatlng 
railroad  care 

Henry  Luther,  ProTldence,  improTcmeat  in 
ring  and  traveler  spinning  frames. 

L.  W.  Langdon,  Rochester.  ImproTement  In 
eewing  machioea. 

Wm.  Mootry,  New-York,  ImproTement  of 
itoTes. 

E.  N.  Horsfbrd,  Cambridge,  and  James  R. 
Niehole,  JIiTerhill.  Mose.,  ImproTementa  in 
lampa  for  burning  Tolatiie  liquids. 

Geo.  Patten,  Washington,  D.  C.,  Improrement 
In  corn  and  cob  milla. 

Owen  Redmond,  Rocheater,  for  spoks  and  axe- 
helTc  machine. 

J.  K.  Tailor,  Blnghamton,  for  method  of  Ten- 
tiiatlng  railroad  cara. 

James  Weet,  Syraouse,  ImproTsment  In  rooling 
eomposiUoQs. 

Aretns  A.  WUdsr,  Dstrolt,  tmprored  lath  ma* 

ehlne. 

C.  P.  8.  WardwsII,Lake  VilUge,  N.  H.,  for 
machine  for  cutting  double  tenons. 

Jno.  W.  Yochers,  Spmee  Grove,  Pa.,  ImproTe- 
ment in  iMdatead  faslenlnge. 

Henry  W.  Dickinson,  Rocheater,  assignor  to 
Lanaing  B.  Swan,  of  aame  plaee,  for  machine  for 
feeding  paper  to  printiog  preaaoa. 

Daniel  E.  Btton,  Boston,  aaaignor  to  hlmseir 
and  Parley  O.  Eaton,  of  same  placsL  for  ImproTOd 
burglars*  alarm. 

John  H.  Hunter,  Baltimore,  aaaignor  to  Bamuel 
B.  Blair,  Philadelphia,  improTament  in  gaa  brack- 

Ghaa.  B.  Bertrand,  New-York,  ImproTement  in 
engar  fllterers. 


Samuel  Krauaer,  Beading,  Pa.,  Ii 
cider  or  wine  mUle. 

Henry  Burt,  Newark,  in^iroTaeaeat  In  maflllM 
for  eawing  marble. 

Thos.  W.  Bakewell,  CInclnnnti,  msthoJnftl» 
ing  air  for  blaat  fomacca. . 

George  C.  Barney.  Brookllne,  Maasi,  kHM^ 
ment  in  making  whlffle-treea. 

Henry  A.  Blcckman,  Ronsdoi^  'Pru^^mk 
plane  Iron. 

Andrew  Blalkle  and  Walter  Oiik,  StlSMk 
Hich  ,  lath  machine.  <  .^ 

'Alex.  H.  Brown,  Wedhlngton,  tnijiimwwrfli 
brick  machinea. 

Tbomaa  Doyle,  New-York.  ImproTed  aMlk 
ment  of  two  beam  engines  with  parallel  ^SB* 

Miehaet  Ejan,  Ogdenshorg,  ImproTM^i 
automatic  lubrleatora  for  railroad  axles. 

Arasmtu  French,  Wsterbury,  Conn.,  Imillbi' 

ent  In  knitting  ouchinea.  T^ 


Daniel  Hatdemaa,  liorgaatown,  Ta, 
ment  in  waahing  maehlnea. 

John  Harrla,  Lawrenee,  Mass.,impiw8Wl1i 
self-acting  mules. 

D.  W,  G.  Bompbrey,  Gray,  Ma.,  fmprsrwMtt 
in  loeka. 

Stephen  HUI  and  Wm.J.  Wood,  Bocbestir, 
improrement  in  gas  bolders. 

Horace  Lane,  Windsor,  n.,  aaw-hcrse. 

Jeremiah  A.  Mardeo,  Newburj'porr,  and  Heaiy 
A.  Butters,  HaTerhU,  IfflproTemeDt  in  macbises 
for  splitting  leather. 

Wm.  Nixon,  Adrian,  MicL,  improred  estter 
head  for  rotary  plane. 

Bernard  O'Reilly,  New  York,  Ivfrored  eom- 
position  for  kindling  ftrea. 

Loomla  E.  Payne  and  Orrla  Pier,  Btene,  ?!., 
mrrtiaing  machine. 

Chaa.  Perley,  New-York,improTcmeatlackiin  ' 
locker  pipea. 

Henry  N.  PettingiU,  Rockford,IIl.,imprDTsmM 
In  eteam<bt>ilera. 

Robert  G.  Pine,  Newark,  unprovsMH  U 
marble  aawing  machines.  ^ 

Eli  as  Matteaon.  Dayton,  Walter   H.  MA  • 
Doreet,  Vu,  and  Hervey  Parria,  Pawlet,Ti,  fk 
prorement  in  rotary  ateam  enginea.  ; 

J.  W.  Roas,  Zanearille,  improTed  miTlf 
banging  window  sashea. 

James  Sadgebury,  PhUadelphia,  tmpiiiT— t 
in  clothee  clampa. 

Samuel  W.  Bbryock.  HopklnsrUe,  ly,^ 
proTement  in  drilling  and  boring  machine. 

Elliot  Sarage,  Eaat  Berlin,  Conn.,  iPfMI* 
ment  in  arranging  and  feeding  screw  phu  .  / 

lasac  M.  Singer,  New  York,  bnproTSUlti* 
sewing  machinea. 

J.  Button,  N.  Y.,  selTfoeding  atnaMfki* 
lubricator. 

Araoa  Westcott,  Byrtease,  lmpivrNMMl> 
door-apringa. 

Peter  Van  Zila,  Bearles  M.  GriHin  ssAJ^  V. 
Dey,  New  York,  aofa  life-boat. 

John  W.  DaTiea,  Richmond,  Va.,  ehiaiflr^* 
SB-iaiUB. 

Jonathan  Haines,  Pekin,  IB.,  impiarinw^ 
barreating  machinea.    Patented  MarebV|tlw> 

AODITIOMAL  IMPmOTBKtllT. 

Henry  RnHan,  Cobonrg,  Canada,  lestfrf" 
and  warming  bouaae.    Patented  Dee.  t,  184. 
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Oottsfes,  Ac ;  the  best  Coltiyatlon  of  Fraits  and  Plants;  the  proper  ears  of  Cattle,  Horses,  Sheep,  Bop^PoBliKrt 
Bees.  fto.  It  will  point  out,  also,  the  tme  policy  to  be  pursued  for  the  eoconragement  of  American  istfutrr,  wkksB 
which  there  can  be  no  secure  foundation  fbr  American  Independence.  It  is  issued  MONTHLY,  each  aumbereei* 
talnittg  BixTT-FouR  pages  of  reading  matter,  wUh  frequent  Ulustratlons,  Engrarings,  ftc,  at  the  foUowisf 
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Ths  Plouob,  thx  Look,  and  ths  Axytl  to  actual  subacribeniD  the  U.  8.,  iachaigeableitu^ 
rates— that  is,  within  $8000  miles— when  paid  in  adyance,  at  only  12  Cents  per  Tear,  as  vmd 
bj  the  Postmaster  of  this  ciij. 

Wm.  Whits  Smitb,  of  Philadelphia,  Is  our  Agent  for  PennsylTania.  8.  D.  Allbm  li  Geneial  Ifest  to  tU* 
Journal.    These  are  the  omlt  Agents  in  Pennsylrania. 

GSMKXA.L  AoBMor.— Ihe  oonductor  of  this  journal  will  be  happy  to  ezeeute  any  requests  that  niiy  benie  t» 
htan,  for  the  purchase  of  any  books,  implements,  artificial  manures,  seeds,  ^ ,  Ac  Be  will  also  pnrehsas  |iB*- 
fortes,  flutes,  music,  &a,  and  warrant  them  to  be  as  ordered. 

TaACHBES  will  also  be  nimished  for  schools  or  for  ftamllies  in  any  part  of  the  country. 

Patbst  Riohts.— Special  attention  given  to  the  procuring  and  sale  of  Patent  Rights,  maefalnes,  or  usdU  iinB> 
tlons  of  oTery  kind.    Address  u  above. 

BVBD'S    HAIR   BESTOBEB, 

FOB  PRODV01N6  HAIR  ON 


:     This  PrepanUon  has  nerer  fafled  to  produce  a  new  growth  of  Hsir  en  BaM  Hesds,  ski 

i  used  according  to  directions.    It  U  designed  expressly  Ibr  the  purpose,  whereas,  y»yt  ■ 

I  not  all  the  rarious  preparations  adTsrtised  for  that  purpose  are,  in  reslity,  dcngMd  ■«» 

fbr  the  toileti  and  are  composed  of  oils,  alcohol,  dfcc,  injurious  rather  than  btaefidal  ts  in 

■calp* 

Po^miTAiniocx,  Ooua^  Wk.  MJ*- 
**>  This  is  to  certify  that  I  hare  been  using  Hurd^a  Hair  Restorer  about  three  months,  snd  now,  whsnmlMjnf 
bald,  U  is  oorsrsd  with  a  new  growth  of  hair."  Oapt  GEO.  G.  BIDIJ AMIH& 

Po^vBTANKOcK,  Cons.,  h^  ^yj^L. 
'*  This  is  to  certuy  that  I  hare  been  using  Hurd*s  Hair  Restorer  about  three  months,  snd  whers  mj  k*;^ 
tetirely  b^d,  and  had  been  about  twenty  years,  it  is  covered  with  a  new  growth  of  hair,  at  least  ^^^J*^ 

Ths  PettrOmrgk  (Ya,)  InUUigencer  says  of  HURD'8  HAIR  RESTORER:  "  This  preparation  WW"*** 
easious  fbr  ths  restoration  of  the  hair  upon  bald  heads.  We  hsTC  seen  the  testimony  of  persons  w«ll  kaown  » «% 
who  hare  used  the  compound  successfully,  thereby  corroborating  the  opinion  of  its  restoratiTs  energy." 

F«r  a  Smp«ri«r  irttcto  far  the  Tallet  im  HIJBD^  dOLDEM  GUMSS. 

This  preparation  is  highly  perfhmed,  and  glTOs  to  the  hair  a  dark,  soft^  glossy,  and  llTely  appeanaes,  sUd  <■> 
not  be  obtained  nrom  any  other  article.    It  effbctually  cleanses  the  scalp,  and  keeps  the  head  dean  sad  l>5*>VSl..iM 
HURD*S  HAIR  REjBTX)RER  is  sold  at  $1,  and  HURD'S  GOLDEN  GLOSS  at  S5  cents  per  botU0,bT  *)^"u^ 
gsnsrally. 

CHERflCAL  BCANUFACTURINO  CO.,  PTopiietoz% 

298  Br'mdway^  Vtw'^^^ 


With  Hall's  Patent  Powder-Proof  Locks,  the  same  that  were  swaided  wpr 
rate  Medals  at  the  World's  Fair,  London,  1861,  and  the  World's  Fair,  New-W 
1853  and  1854,  and  are  the  only  AMERICAN  SAFES  and  Powder-ProoiW» 
that  were  awarded  medals  at  the  London  World's  Fair,  although  orfflBJ^*" 
on  exhibition,  and  are  now  advbetiskd  as  World's  Fair  Safes  and  W* 

THE  PATENTEE  PLACED  |1000  IN  GOLD  in  the  one  oxl"'^***  rpS 
WORLD'S  FAIR,  London,  and  invited  all  the  PIOK-LOCKS  in  the  VOW* 
TO  OPEN  l^HE  SAFE,  with  or  without  the  keys,  and  take  ^J^l 
reward  for  thoir  ingenuity.  Although  operated  upon  by  seTera^ "'"''  «  "^ "" 
art,  no  one  could  pick  the  LOCK  or  open  the  Safe. 
The  subscribers  and  their  agents  are  the  only  persons  authorized  to  make  ana  Herring 
Patent  Champion  Safe,  with  Hall's  Patent  PowHler-Proof  Locks. 

S.  C.  HEBBIN6  ft  Co.^  Green  Bloc^ 

Nos.  133,187  4  139^       »St. 
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WHAT  CONSTITUrES  A  PROFITABLE  CROP!  SOUTHEBK  POLICY. 

This  is  a  question  which  h*es  at  the  foundation  of  all  judicious  manage- 
ment. It  seems  also  to  be  a  very  simple  one.  We  wish  our  farmers  and 
planters  in  every  section  of  country  would  keep  proper  farm  accounts.  The 
labor  of  it  is  but  small,  and  the  value  of  it  would  be  great.  Let  the  time 
spent  npon  each  lot  of  ground,  the  manures  used  upon  it,  the  crops  gathered, 
with  the  market  value  of  those  the  prices  of  which  are  well  known,  and  the 
estimated  value  of  tbose  others  used  as  feed,  such  as  corn-stalks,  etc.,  all  have 
their  place  in  the  farm  record-book ;  and  this  would  of  itself  suggest  many 
important  changes  in  the  management  of  many  a  farm.  But  let  us  recur  to 
our  inquiry,  What  constitutes  a  profitable  crop  ? 

There  seems  to  be  a  very  indefinite  idea  on  this  subj^t,  particularly 
smong  some  Southern  writers  and  orators.  Were  it  not  lor  this  it  might 
leem  superfluous  to  say  that  profit,  applied  to  crops,  can  always. be  ascer- 
'aiued  by  the  Profit  and  Loss  account  of  the  prcJlucer.  No  matter  how 
\aTiy  others  may  be  profited  by  it — no  matter  how  many  ships  are  loaded 
with  it,  nor  how  many  companies  get  rich  in  the  various  uses  they  make  of 
ft — their  profit  and  loss  account  is  a  different  affair,  and  tests  the  value  of  a 
Tery  different  process.  Qae  might  enrich  and  work  over  a  dry  sand-bank 
till  he  could  make  a  good  crop  of  com  upon  it,  and  selling  that  one  crop  to 
his  neighbor  B.  for  one-tenth  its  actual  cost,  he,  neighbor  B.,  might  make  a 
very  handsome  profit  on  a  second  sale.  This  would  not  make  that  crop  of 
corn  a  profitable  one.     This  is  plain,  even  to  a  child. 

Now  we  ask  whether,  independently  of  all  collateral  matters,  such  as  in- 
creased value  of  lands,  advantages  of  a  home  market,  etc.,  etc.,  which  would 
result  from  a  diversity  of  pursuits,  the  cotton  crop  of  this  country  is  a  paying 
crop,  iQ  comparison  with  many  other  agriooltural  product^  raised  both  at  Uie 
North  and  South  f 

In  our  last  issue  we  set  forth  the  facts  of  the  case  as  far  as  we  had  the 
means  at  hand.  We  there  found  that  die  prevailiiig  price  of  cotton  for  many 
years,  at  the  seaboard,  is  eig^t  cents  a  pound ;  and  mm  all  the  statements 
there  set  forth,  from  cotton  growers  and  statistical  tables,  we  found  that  it 
actually  costs  neariy,  if  not  quite,  that  amount.    But  take  another  view. 

The  whole  quantity  of  land  cultivated  with  this  crop  is  estimated  at 

5,000,000  acres,  and  if  the  gross  value  of  the  crop  is  $100,000,000,  the  fi^roes 

product  of  an  acre  is  $20.    Can  that  be  called  suocessful  husdandry  which 

obtains  by  a  yearns  toil  only  this  pittance  f 

It  is  practically  true  that  every  dollar  expended  in  judicious  cultivation 
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and  improyement  of  lands,  yields  a  still  greater  per  cent  in  retan.  The 
poorest  land,  and  land  to  which  little  attention  is  giren,  yields  tiie  smallest 
per  oentage  in  return.  Now  laying  aside  all  other  considerations,  and  regwd- 
ing  only  the  one  fact,  that  almost  ue  entire  laboring  popvIiUlon  of  theoottoD 
regions  is  devoted  exclusively  to  the  culture  of  this  crop,  might  we  not  infer 
that  such  lands  were  in  the  best  condition,  and  that  they  repay  the  care  be- 
stowed upon  them  with  rich  and  abundant  products  f  Thesuppositkttisiio 
sooner  made  than  *^  twenty  dollars  an  acre''  stares  you  in  the  face. 

Lands  are  sadly  neglected  at  the  North.  Much  land  is  used  for  ooore- 
nience  or  otherwise  in  raising  small  and  unremunerating  crops.  But  who 
there,  would  be  satisfied  with  a  ffross  income  of  twenty  dollars  to  each  cniti- 
rated  acre  f  On  many  capital  larms,  of  a  hundred  acres  or  more,  the  quan- 
tity of  cultirated  land  is  often  less  than  an  eighth  or  a  tenth  of  the  total  am. 
To  cultivate  properly  any  land,  and  to  almost  any  crop,  requiies  an  outlay 
of  ten  or  fifteen  dollars.  At  the  highest  of  these,  the  profit  would  be  but 
five  dollars  an  acre,  and  this  pittance  must  pay  all  the  family  ezpeoses  ad 
the  mterest  of  the  capital. 

That  same  land,  if  in  good  condition,  might  bring  a  hundred  dollars  per 
acre,  under  the  hammer,  and  if  five  dollars  is  the  extent  of  the  profit,  the 
owner  therein  receives  interest  on  his  capital,  at  five  per  cent,  with  nothiag 
for  tools,  stock,  waste,  repairs,  losses,  etc,  and  the  land  is  annoalJ/  becoming 
less  and  less  able  to  produce.    Is  that  skillful  agriculture  f 

At  the  North  and  West  the  profit  actually  earned  out  of  the  land  is  earned 
by  only  a  portion  of  the  working  population.  In  the  New-England  and 
Middle  States,  only  about  two-thinls  the  adult  males  are  engaged  in  agncnl- 
tural  labor.  In  the  Southern  States  nine-tenUis  are  thus  empbyed,  and  many 
females.  A  large  corps  of  laborers  at  the  Nortii  and  West  are  engaged  in 
more  lucrative  trades  than  the  fimner,  while  they  create  a  market  for  what  the 
farmer  can  sell.  Let  all  those  give  themselves  to  agricultural  pursaits  at 
home,  the  quantity  of  products  would  be  very  greatiy  increased,  though  the 
market  value  might  be  at  a  lower  rate  than  it  is  now.  Had  the  South  sucba 
reserve  force,  with  abundance  of  stodt,  what  a  difference  there  would  be  in  her 
financial  statistics  1 

There  are  lands  at  the  North  devoted  to  the  culture  of  various  crops,  not 
remunerative^  as  wheat  for  example,  in  which  the  returns  are  only  some  ten 
or  twelve  bushels  per  acre.  And  yet  on  those  lands  the  value  of  the  annul 
harvest  will  no  doubt  exceed  the  sum  of  twenty  dollars  per  acre.  Ttus 
may  be  near  the  average  of  some  a^cultural  products  at  the  North,  as  laid 
down  by  staticians  who  are  not  &miiiar  with  the  facta  belonging  to  the  sub- 
ject, but  are  far  from  being  accurate  records.  Lands  devoted  to  given  crop, 
as  com,  grains,  giaas,  eta,  change  so  constantly  at  the  North,  that  a  diaoeet 
man  might  well  be  in  doubt  how  to  make  out  his  record,  even  in  lus  ovn 
neighborhood.  No  nuin  can  make  correct  estimates  even  for  a  oountj,vith- 
out  long  and  laborious  investigation.  Such  difficulties  do  not  present  them- 
selves in  the  cotton-growing  States,  with  few  and  limited  exceptiona.  Ae 
same  lands  are  used,  year  after  year,  and  alnoost  the  whole  land  is  demoted 
(in  more  than  one  sense  of  the  word)  to  the  culture  of  "  king**  cotton.  Hence 
statistical  estimates  in  that  matter  are  probably  very  near  the  truth. 

.  Profits  increase  in  a  much  greater  ratio  than  crops.  The  difference  be- 
tween the  profits  of  a  crop  of  wheat,  twelve  bushels  to  the  acre,  and  a  ciop 
twenty-four  or  forty-eight  bushels,  is  much  more  than  one  hundred  or  fou 
hundred  per  cent  Between  the  two  crops  of  twelve  and  forty-eight  buahds, 
the  profits  of  the  latter  will,  perhaps,  be  ten  times  the  greater.    SuppoM 
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whefit  i&  worth  ll  a  busbel ;  with  the  first  crop  the  cost  is,  say  $10 ;  the 
piofit  will  be  $2.  In  the  other  case  the  cost  may.  amount  to  $20.  The 
▼slue  of  crop  is  $48 ;  profit^  $28,  or  fourteen  fold. 

There  is  another  view  in  which  the  importance  to  the  South  of  a  variety 
in  agriooltaral  crops  assumes,  in  our  own  view,  even  gigantic  proportions. 

A  short  supply  of  cotton  raises  the  price  of  the  artide.  Suppose,  instead 
of  the  usual  supply  of  two  and  a  half  millions  of  bales,  only  one  and  a  half 
millioBS  were  grown.  Very  nearly  the  same  value  must  be  received  for  this 
diminished  quantity  that  is  now  received  &r  the  whole.  It  might  be  that 
more  would  be  received.  Besides^  these  two-fifihs  of  the  land,  before  devoted 
to  cotton^  will  now  be  cultivated  with  other  crops,  and  thus  the  entire  pro- 
eeeda  of  some  2,000,000  acres  of  land,  producing,  at  the  rate  only  of  the 
eotton  knds,  a  gross  sum  of  some  140,000,000  annually,  without  a  day's 
additbnal  labor,  or  any  material  increase  of  expense.  This  would  be  annual 
net  gain,  while  the  lands  would  be  improved  by  the  change. 

Thiere  is  another  record  in  the  census  tables  which,  if  there  is  any  mean- 
ing in  its  title,  confirm  our  views  as  heretofore  expressed,  and  authorizes 
even  more  unfavorable  conclusions  as  to  the  profits  of  this  crop.  Table  183 
shorn  that  in  all  ^' the  slaveholding  States''  there  is  raised  101.03  lbs.  of 
cotton  *<  to  each  person.'^  That  is  to  say,  thb  grb^t  crop  which  overshadows 
every  other  crop  grown,  at  8  cents  the  average  price  for  a  series  of  years, 
pays  a  gross  annual  sum  of  $8.0924  to  each  person.  Should  it  cost  only 
6  eents,  the  frofit  ef  this  chief  crop  could  be  only  $2.0924  to  "  each  per- 
son. But  it  uses  up,  in  a  double  sense,  1,000,000  acres.  If  this  is  witiiin 
gm-flhot  of  the  truth,  the  South  surely  onght  not  to  support  the  spindles  of 
Uie  north  and  of  England  at  rates  so  ruinous  to  themselves.  That  same  land, 
properly  managed,  ought  to  earn  a  net  profit  of  $20  to  $40  per  acre,  and 
would  do  so  if  the  system  we  advocate  were  properly  carried  out. 

Some  months  a^o  we  gave  it  as  our  belief  that  some  other  crop  might  be 
profitably  grown  mstead  of  wheat  in  many  sections  of  country  where  that 
is  •  favorite  growth.    Let  us  look  at  this. 

The  census  vetiurns  are  our  only  data  in  these  matters,  in  respect  to  nearly 
the  whole  country.  A  few  States  haye  made  up  their  own  census,  and  it  is 
probable  that  these  are  more  reliable  than  those  under  the  direction  of  the 
g^enl  government 

A  reference  to  this  source  of  information  gives  us  the  folbwing  general 
reaolti  with  certain  crops,  for  all  the  States : 

Prodaets.  Aores.  Yftlue. 

Indian  Com,      -      -     bushels  592,071,104,  31,000,000  $296,035,652 

Wheat,            .      .      .       ««       100,485,944  11,000,000  100,485,944 

Oats,                   -      -          <'       146,584,179  7,500,000  48,975,253 

Irish  Potatoes,       -      -       <'        65,797,896  1,000,000  26,319,158 

Sweet      ''          -      -          ''        38,268,143  750,000  19,134,074 

Hay,                -      -      -     tons      13,838,642  13,000,000  96,870,494 

___  • 

This  gives  us,  also,  the  following : 

Per  Acre,  Value. 

Indian  Corn, bushels  19.03,  $0  50  per  bush. 

Wheals               "  9.13,  1  00      " 

Oats,                «  19,53,  0  30       « 

Irish  Potatoes, •*  65.08,  0  40      " 

Sweet  Potatoes, "  51.00,  0  50      " 

Hay,                   tons  1  7  00  per  ton. 
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These  retarns,  no  doubt,  are  only  approximations  to  the  truth,  and  in  some 
crops  scarcely  so  much  as  that,  notwithstanding  the  laborious  stud^  of  ov 
friend  Mr.  De  Bow,  with  all  his  well-known  talent  and  inde&ligable  mdiafay, 
in  searching  for  the  truth  out  of  a  mass  of  inconsistent  and  irreconcilable 
figures.  But,  unfortunately,  this  is,  in  most  States,  our  only  source  of  gen- 
eral information* 

These  figures  do  not  gire  us  a  very  fiattering  account  of  the  profits  of 
agriculturists.  But  in  many  instances,  sections  <?  this  territory  do  not  ap- 
pear to  reach  eyen  these  results.  Thus  Alabama  raises  bat  fire  buahAof 
wheat  to  the  acre,  and  fifbeen  bushels  of  Indian  com.  We  do  not  be- 
lieve that  the  wheat  or  the  com,  at  this  rate,  pays  the  coat  of  oulttTStioo. 
Qeorffia  raises  5  bushels  of  wheat  and  7  of  rye.  These  cannot  pay  their 
actutd  cost  Kentucky  raises  8  bushels  of  wheat  to  the  acre,  N.  Oarolina  7, 
€.  Carolina  8,  Tennessee  7,  and  Virginia  7 ;  none  of  which  can  pay  theeoet 
of  growing  it. 

Boutli  Carolina  raises  but  11  bushels  of  Indian  com  to  the  acre,  and  hot 
12  bushels  of  oats. 

Florida  raises  but  250  pounds  of  cotton  to  the  acre,  or  only  half  the 
average  crop ;  Tennessee  but  800  pounds,  and  8.  Carolina  bit  S60  pounds. 
We  have  just  seen  that  a  crop  of  500  pounds  is  scarcely  remonemtira 

Now  compare  these  results  with  some  of  the  more  favoiaUe  products  in 
other  States. 

Florida,  Texas,  and  Pennsylvania  are  returned  in  the  oenaos  as  prodaciog 
15  bushels  of  wheat  per  acre,  and  Massachusetts  16  buahek  But  we  ail 
know  of  numeroua  instances  in  which  80  and  40  bushels  per  acre  are groiro. 

Illinois  and  Indiana  grow  80  bushels  of  com,  Missouri  34,  Obio  3d,  and 
Connecticut  40  bushels,  as  reported  in  the  census.  But  cases  are  not  un- 
frequent  in  which  from  80  to  100  bushels  are  raised  per  acre,  and  Bometamee 
110  are  obtained. 

How  can  our  land  owners  be  content  which  such  paltry  returns  for  snch 
immense  outlays,  when  the  way  is  so  pkin  to  increase  their  gains  five  and 
ten-fold.  If  wheat  can  be  produced  in  a  given  territory  at  these  loweit  rata 
only,  let  something  else  be  cultivated.  Lands  will  produce  something  that 
will  pay ;  and  if  &ere  should  be  found  some  poor,  forsaken  territory  that 
cannot  give  the  careful  tiller  a  better  return  for  his  investments  than  some 
that  we  have  here  pointed  out,  let  them  be  abandoned,  and  more  favoiaUe 
locations  be  selected.  Let  them  lie  fallow  a  few  years,  as  if  th^  did  not 
exist ;  and  most  probably,  in  a  large  majority  of  cases,  the  natural  growth 
that  will  spring  up  will  prove  beyond  dispute  that  these  landa  were  not  as 
utterly  sterile  as  tney  were  supposed  to  be,  and  that  the  grand  mistake  was 
in  the  treatment  of  it. 


To  Pbbbebvx  Swxxt  Cork.— Gather  the  corn  just  as  it  begins  to  harden 
boil  as  for  the  table ;  cut  the  kernels  carefvdly  from  the  oob ;  spread  them  to 
dry  on  a  sheet  or  clean  floor,  and  keep  them  thus  till  well  dried ;  then  pre- 
serve them  in  a  dry,  cold  and  even  temperature  UU  needed  for  use.  8iaik 
the  com  a  few  hours,  and  boil  till  properly  softened,  and  serve  them  to  josr 
taste. 
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MR.    EVERETT'S    SPEECH, 

AT  VRX  BAHQUKT  OF  THK  17.  8.  AQBICULTDKIL  BOCaSTT  AT  BOSIDK 

Mr.  President,  akd  Ladibs  akd  Gentlemen: — VLj  most  excellent 
friend,  who  has  just  taken  his  seat,  was  good  enough  to  remark  that  he  was 
waiting  with  impatience  for  me  to  speak.  Far  different  was  my  feeling  while 
he  was  speaking. 

I  Ustttied  not  only  with  patience,  but  with  satisfaction  and  delight,  as  I 
am  snre  yon  ail  did.  If  he  spoke  of  the  embarrassment  under  which  he  rose 
to  address  such  an  assembly — ^an  embarrassment  which  all,  however  accus- 
tomed to  pubUc  speaking,  cannot  but  feel — ^how  much  greater  must  be  my 
embarrassment  He  had  to  contend  only  with  the  difficulties  natural  to  the 
occasion,  and  with  having  to  follow  the  most  eloquent  gentleman  from  Phila- 
delphia. I  have  to  contend  with  all  that  difficulty,  and  with  that  of  following 
not  only  that  gentleman,  who  delighted  us  all  so  much,  but  my  most  eloquent 
friend  who  has  just  taken  his  seat 

And  where  two  such  gentlemen  have  passed  over  the  ground,  the  one  with 
his  wide-sweeping  reaper,  and  the  other  with  his  keen  trenchant  scythe,  what 
is  there  left  for  a  poor  ^leaner  like  myself,  that  comes  after  them  ? 

With  respect  to  the  hind  manner,  sir,  in  which  you  have  been  so  good  as 
to  introduce  my  name  to  this  company,  it  is  plain  that  I  have  nothing  to 
respond,  but  to  imitate  the  example  of  the  worthy  clergyman  upon  the 
Connecticut  river,  who,  when  some  inquisitive  friend,  from  a  distant  part  of 
the  country,  asked  him  somewhat  indiscreetly  whether  there  was  much  true 
piety  among  his  flock,  he  said,  "Nothing  to  boast  of." 

If  this  were  a  geological  instead  of  an  agricultural  society,  and  if  it  were 
jour  province  not  to  dig  the  sur&ce  but  to^bore  into  the  depths  of  the  earth, 
it  would  not  be  surprising  if  in  some  of  your  excavations,  you  should  strike 
upon  such  a  fossil  as  mysdfl  But  when  I  look  around  upon  your  exhibition— 
the  straining  course — the  crowded  busUing  ring — the  motion,  the  life,  the 
fire — ^the  immense  crowds  of  ardent  youth  and  emulous  manhood,  assembled 
from  almost  every  part  of  the  country,  actors  or  spectators  of  the  scene — ^I 
feel  that  it  is  hardly  the  place  for  quiet  old-fashioned  folks,  accustomed  to 
quiet  old-fashioned  ways.  I  feel  somewhat  like  the  Doge  of  Genoa,  whom 
the  imperious  mandate  of  Louis  XIY.  had  compelled  to  come  to  Versailles, 
and  who,  after  surveying  and  admiring  its  marvels,  exclaimed  that  he  won- 
dered at  everything  he  saw,  and  most  of  all  at  finding  himself  there. 

8inoe,  however,  sir,  with  that  delicate  consideration  toward  your  "  elder 
brethren,"  which  I  so  lately  had  occasion  to  acknowledge  at  Dorchester,  you 
are  willing  to  trust  yourself  by  the  side  of  such  a  specimen  of  paleontology 
as  myself,  I  have  much  pleasure  in  assuring  you  that  I  have  witnessed,  with 
the  highest  satisfaction,  the  proof  afforded  by  this  grand  exhibition,  that  the 
agriculture  of  our  country,  with  all  the  interests  connected  with  it,  is  in  a 
state  of  active  improvement  In  all  things,  sir,  though  I  approve  a  judicious 
conservatism,  it  is  not  merely  for  itself,  but  as  the  basis  of  a  safe  progress. 
I  own,  sir,  there  are  some  old  things,  both  in  nature,  and  art,  and  society, 
that  I  like  for  themselves.  I  all  but  worship  the  e:rand  old  hills,  the  old 
rivers  that  roll  between  them,  the  fine  old  trees  benaing  with  the  weight  of 
centuries.  I  reverence  an  old  homestead,  an  old  burying-ground,  the  good 
men  of  olden  times.    I  love  old  friends,  good  old  books,  aud  I  don't,  abeor 
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latelj  dislike  a  drop  of  good  old  wine  for  tne  stomacVs  sake,  provided  it  is 
taken  from  an  original  package.  But  Ihese  tastes  are  all  consistent  with, 
nay,  in  mj  judgment,  they  are  favorable  to  a  genial  growth,  progre»ioD,8nd 
improvementi  such  as  is  rapidly  taking  place  in  the  aOTcnlture  of  the  countiy. 
In  a  word  I  have  always  been,  and  am  now,  for  both  stabilify  and  progrees; 
learning  from  a  rather  antiquated,  but  not  yet  whoDy  discredited  antho%, 
"  to  prove  all  things,  and  hold  fast  to  that  which  is  good."  I  know,  sir,  that 
the  modem  rule  is  "  try  all  things,  and  hold  fast  lo  nothing."  I  believBl 
shall  adhere  to  the  old  reading  a  litUe  longer. 

But,  sir,  to  come  to  more  practical,  and  you  will  probably  think,  more 
appropriate  topics,  I  will  endearor  to  show  you  that  I  am  no  enemy  to  new 
discoveries  in  agriculture,  or  anything  else.    So  far  from  it,  I  am  going  to 
communicate  to  you  a  new  discovery  of  my  own,  which,  if  I  do  not  greatly 
overrate  its  importance,  is  as  novel  as  brilliant,  and  as  au8j>icious  of  great 
results  as  the  celebrated  discovery  of  Dr.  Franklin ;  not  the  identity  of  the 
electric  fluid  and  lightning,  I  don't  rder  to  that,  but  his  other  famous  dia* 
covery ;  that,  in  the  latitude  of  Paris,  the  sun  rises  several  hours  before 
noon ;  that  he  begins  to  shine  as  soon  as  he  rises ;  and  that  the  solar  ray  n 
a  cheaper  light  ror  the  inhabitants  of  large  cities  tiian  the  candles  and  oil 
which  they  are  in  the  habit  of  preferring  to  it    T  say,  sir,  my  dwcoveiy  is 
somewhat  of  the  same  kind ;  and  I  reaUy  think  full  as  important.    I  have 
been  upon  the  track  of  it  for  several  years ;  ever  since  the  glitter  of  a  few 
metalic  particles  in  the  gravel  washed  out  of  Capt  Sutter's  mill-iace  first  led 
to  the  discovery  of  the  gold  diggings  of  California ;  which  for  some  time 
past  have  been  pouring  into  the  country  fifty  or  sixty  mnlRons  of  dollars 
annualljr. 

My  discovery,  sir,  is  nothing  short  of  this,  that  we  have  no  need  to  go  or 
send  to  California  for  gold,  inasmuch  as  we  have  gold  diggings  on  this  ude 
of  the  continent,  much  more  productive,  and  consequently  much  more  valu- 
able than  theirs,  I  do  not,  of  course,  refer  to  the  mines  of  North  Carolina 
or  Georgia,  which  have  been  worked  with  some  success  for  several  years, 
but  which  compared  with  California  are  of  no  great  moment  I  refer  to  a 
much  broader  vein  of  auriferous  earth,  which  runs  wholly  through  the  States 
on  this  side  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  which  we  have  iJeen  working  nncoii* 
scionsly  for  many^ears,  without  recognizing  its  transcendent  importance, 
and  which  is  actuallv  estimated  will  yield  the  present  year  ten  or  fifteen  fimei 
as  much  as  tlie  California  diggings ;  taking  their  produce  at  sixty  millions  of 
dollars. 

Then,  sir,  this  gold  of  ours  not  only  exceeds  the  California  in  the  annual 
vield  of  the  diggings,  but  in  several  other  respects.  It  certainly  requires 
labor,  but  not  nearly  as  much  labor  to  get  it  out  Our  diggings  may  he 
depended  on  with  far  greater  confidence  for  the  average  yield  on  a  civea 
superficies,  A  certain  quantity  of  moisture  is  no  doubt  necessary  with  us, 
as  with  them,  but  you  are  not  required,  as  you  are  in  the  placers  of  California, 
to  stand  up  to  your  middle  in  water  all  day,  rocking  a  cradle  filled  with  gravel 
and  ffold  dust  The  cradles  we  rock  are  filled  with  something  better. 
Another  signal  advantage  of  our  gold  over  the  California  gold  is,  that  after 
being  pulverized  and  moistened,  and  subjected  to  the  action  of  moderate 
heat,  it  becomes  a  grateful  and  nutritious  article  of  food  ;  whereas  no  man- 
not  the  lonff-eared  King  of  Phrygia  himself— could  masticate  a  thimblefidl 
of  the  California  dust,  cold  or  hot,  to  save  him  from  starvation.  Then,  ar, 
we  get  our  Atlantic  gold  on  good  deal  more  favorable  terms  than  we  get  the 
•California.    It  is  probable,  nay  it  is  certain,  that  for  every  million  of  dollars' 
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wort^i  of  do&t  tbat  we  reoeivefiom  San  Francisco,  we  send  out  a  fall  million's 
worth  in  produce,  in  manufactares,  in  notions  generally,  and  in  freight ;  hut 
the  gold  which  is  raised  from  the  diggings  this  side,  yields,  with  good  man- 
agement, a  vast  increase  on  the  outlay — some  thirty  fold,  some  sixty,  some  a 
hundred.  But  besides  all  this,  there  are  two  discriminating  circumstances  of 
almost  peculiar  character,  in  which  our  ffold  differs  from  that  of  California, 
greatly  to  the  advantage  of  ours.    The  first  is  this : 

On  the  Sacramento  and  Feather  rivers,  throughout  the  phcers^  in  all  the 
wet  diggings  and  the  dry  diggings,  and  in  all  the  deposits  of  auriferous 
quartz,  you  can  get  but  one  somary  exhaustive  crop  from  one  locality ;  and 
in  getting  that  you  spoil  it  for  any  further  use.  The  soil  is  dug  over,  worked 
over^  washed  over,  ground  over,  sifted  over — in  short  turned  into  an  abomi- 
nation of  desolation,  which  all  the  guano  of  the  Chincha  Islands  would  not 
restore  to  fertility.  You  can  never  get  from  it  a  second  yield  of  gold,  nor 
anything  else,  unless  probably  a  crop  of  muUen  or  stramonium.  The  Adan- 
tic  diggings,  on  the  contrary,  with  good  management,  will  yield  a  fresh  crop 
of  tbe  gold  every  four  years,  and  remain  in  Uie  interval  in  condition  for  a 
succession  of  several  other  good  things  of  nearly  equal  value. 

The  other  disorimating  circumstance  is  of  a  still  more  astonishing  nature. 
The  grains  of  the  CaUfomia  gold  are  dead,  inorganic  masses.  E^w  they 
got  into  the  gravel ;  between  what  mountain  mill-stones,  whirled  by  elemen- 
Ul  storm  winds  on  the  bosom  of  oceanic  torrents,  the  auriferous  ledges  were 
ground  to  powder ;  by  what  Titanic  hands  the  coveted  ^^db  were  sown 
broadcast  in  the  jplacer$^  human  science  can  but  faintly  conjecture.  We  only 
know  that  those  grains  have  within  them  no  principle  of  growth  or  repro* 
duction,  and  that  when  that  crop  was  to  be  put  in,  Uhaos  must  have  broken 
up  the  soil.  How  different  the  mina  of  our  Atlantic  ^Id,  sown  by  the 
prudent  hand  of  man,  in  the  kindly  alternation  of  seed-time  and  harvest; 
each  curiously,  mysteriously  organized ;  hard,  horny,  seeminf^  lifeless  on  the 
ootaide,  but  wrapping  up  in  the  interior  a  seminal  germ,  a  hving  prindple. 
Drop  a  grain  of  C^ifomia  gold  into  the  ground,  and  there  it  will  lie  un- 
changed to  the  end  of  time,  the  dods  on  which  it  falls  not  more  cold  and 
lifeless.  Drop  a  grain  of  our  gold,  of  our  blessed  gold,  into  the  ground,  and 
lo  1  a  mystery.  In  a  few  days  it  softens,  it  swells,  it  shoots  upwards,  it  is  a 
living  thing.  It  ia  yellow  itself,  but  it  sends  up  a  delicate  spire,  whidi  comes 
peeping,  emerald  green,  through  the  soil;  it  expands  to  a  vigorous  stalk, 
revels  in  the  air  and  sunshine^  it  arrays  itself  more  glorious  than  Solomon 
ia  its  broad,  fluttering,  leafy  robes,  whose  sound,  as  me  west  wind  whisjpen 
through  them,  falls  as  pleasanUy  on  the  husbandman^s  ear  as  the  rustle  of 
his  sweethearts  garment ;  still  towers  aloft,  spins  its  verdant  skeins  of  vege- 
table floss,  displays  its  dancing  tassels,  surcharged  with  fertilizing  dust,  imd 
at  last  ripena  into  two  or  three  magnificent  batona  like  this,  [an  ear  of  Indian 
com,]  each  of  which  ia  studded  with  hundreds  of  grains  of  gold,  every  one 
possessing  the  same  wonderful  properties  as  the  parent  grain,  every  one  in- 
stinct with  the  same  marvellous  reproductive  powers.  There  are  seven  hun- 
dred and  twenty  grains  on  the  ear  which  I  hold  in  my  hand.  And  now  I 
say,  sir,  of  this  transcendant  gold  of  ours,  the  yield  this  year  will  be  at  least 
ten  or  fifteen  times  that  of  California. 

Bat  it  will  be  argued  perhaps,  sir,  in  behalf  of  the  California  gold  by  some 
nuaerly  old  fogy,  who  thinks  there  ia  no  music  in  the  world  equal  to  the 
chink  of  his  guineas,  that  though  one  crop  only  of  gold  can  be  gathered 
from  the  same  spot,  yet  once  gathered  it  lasts  to  the  end  of  time ;  while  (he 
will  nouiintain)  our  vegetable  gpld  ia  produced  only  to  be  consumed,  and 
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when  consamed  is  gone  forever.    ])at  this,  Mr.  Preaideni,  would  be  a  moK 
eregiooB  error  both  ways.    It  is  tme  the  Oalifomia  gold  will  last  foiever  «&• 
changed,  if  its  owner  diooses ;  bnt  while  it  so  lasts,  it  is  of  no  use;  no,  aot 
as  much  as  its  value  in  pig-iron  which  makes  the  best  of  ballast ;  whereai 
gold,  while  it  is  gold,  is  good  for  little  or  nothing.    Ton  can  neither  est  it, 
nor  drink  it,  nor  smoke  it    You  can  neither  wear  it,  nor  burn  it  as  fnel,  nor 
build  a  house  with  it ;  it  is  really  useless  till  you  exchange  it  for  consumsUe 
perishable  goods ;  and  the  more  plentiful  it  is,  the  less  its  exchangeable 
value.    Far  different  the  case  with  our  Atlantic  gold ;  it  does  not  peridi 
when  consumed,  but  by  a  nobler  alchymy  than  that  of  Paracelsus  is  tnuH- 
muted  in  consumption  to  a  higher  life.    '*  Perish  in  consumption"  did  the 
old  miser  say  f    Thou  fool,  that  that  which  thou  sowest  is  not  quiekeosd 
exc^t  it  die.    The  burning  pen  of  inspiration,  ranging  hearen  and  earth  for 
a  similitude  to  convey  to  our  poor  minds  some  not  inadequate  idea  of  the 
mighty  doctrine  of  the  Resurrection,  can  find  no  symbol  so  expreesive  as 
"  bare  grain,  it  may  chance  of  wheat  or  some  other  grain."    To^sy  a 
senseless  plant,  to*morrow  it  is  human  bone  and  muscle,  vein  and  arteiy, 
sinew  and  nerve ;  beating  pulse,  heaving  lungs,  toiling  ah,  sometimes  0Te^ 
toiling  brain.     Last  June  it  sucked  from  the  cold  breast  of  the  earth  the 
watery  nourishment  of  its  distending  sap-yessels ;  and  now  ft  clothes  the 
manly  form  with  warm  cordial  flesh,  quivers  and  thrills  with  the  fire-fold 
mystery  of  sense,  purveys  and  ministers  to  the  higher  mysteries  a(  thought 
Heaped  up  in  your  granaries  this  week,  the  next  it  will  strike  in  the  stalwart 
arm,  and  glow  in  the  blushing  cheek,  and  flash  in  the  beaming  eye ;  till  we 
learn  at  last  to  realize  that  the  slender  stalk  which  we  have  seen  bending  in 
the  corn-field  under  the  yellow  burden  of  harvest,  is  indeed  the'^stdlfof 
life**  which,  since  the  world  be^n,  has  supported  the  toiling  and  struggling 
myriads  of  humanity  on  the  mighty  pilgrimage  of  being. 

Yes,  sir,  to  drop  the  allegory  and  speak  without  a  ^ure,  it  is  this  noble 
agriculture  for  the  promotion  of  which  this  great  company  is  assembled  from 
so  many  parts  of  the  Union,  whidi  feeds  the  human  race  and  all  the  humbler 
orders  of  animated  nature  dependent  on  man.  With  the  exception  of  what  ia 
jrielded  by  the  fisheries  and  the  chase  (a  limited  though  certainly  not  sn  in- 
aignificant  source  of  supply)  agriculture  is  the  steward  which  spreads  the 
d»i]y  table  of  mankind.  Twenty  seven  millions  of  human  beings,  by  socb- 
rate  computation,  awoke  this  very  mominff  in  the  United  States,  all  requi^ 
ing  their  "  daily  bread,"  whether  they  had  the  grace  to  pray  for  it  or  not, 
and  under  Providence  all  looking  to  the  agriculture  of  the  country  for  that 
daily  bread,  and  the  food  of  the  domestic  animals  depending  on  them;  a 
demand  perhaps  as  great  as  their  own.  Mr.  President,  it  is  the  daily  duty 
of  you  farmers  to  satisfy  this  gigantic  appetate ;  to  fill  the  mouths  of  these 
hungry  millions — of  these  starving  millions  I  might  say,  for  if  by  any  cata^ 
trophe  the  supply  were  cut  off  for  a  few  days,  the  life  of  the  countiy— human 
and  brute — would  be  extinct 

How  nobly  this  great  duty  is  performed  by  the  agriculture  of  the  country, 
I  need  not  say  at  this  board.  The  wheat  crop  of  the  United  States^  Ibe 
present  year,  is  variously  estimated  at  from  one  hundred  and  fifty  to  one 
hundred  and  seventy-five  millions  of  bushels ;  the  oat  crop  at  four  hundred 
millions  of  bushels ;  the  Indian  com,  our  precious  vegetable  gold,  at  one 
thousand  millions  of  bushels  !  Of  the  other  cereal  and  of  the  legumious  crop 
T  have  seen  no  estimate.  Even  the  humble  article  of  hay, — this  poor 
timothy,  herds'  grass  and  red  top,  which,  not  rising  to  the  dignity  of  the 
food  of  man,  serves  only  for  the  subsistence  of  the  mute  partners  of  his  toil— 
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the  hay  erop  of  the  United  States  is  probably  bnt  little,  if  any,  inferior  to 
the  irhole  erop  of  cotton,  which  the  glowing  imagination  of  the  Sonth  some* 
tinee  r^axds  as  the  great  bond  which  binds  the  civilized  nations  of  the 
earth  together. 

I  meant  to  have  said  a  few  words,  sir,  on  the  nature  of  this  institntion,  and 
its  relations  to  our  oommon  countiy,  as  a  bond  of  Union.  (Cries  of  "  go 
on,  go  on.") 

I  have  lost  my  voice  and  strength,  and  my  good  £nend  who  has  treated 
that  topic  never  yet  left  anything  to  be  said  by  those  who  come  after  him 
I  will  only,  in  sitting  down,  take  occasion  to  express  the  great  interest  I  feel 
in  the  operations  of  this  institntion.  I  see  that  it  is  doing,  and  I  have  no 
doubt  that  it  will  yet  do  infinite  good. 

I  beg,  in  taking  my  seat,  sir,  to  tender  yon  my  most  fervent  wishes  and 
hopea  for  its  increased  and  permanent  prosperity  and  usefulness. 


VIRGINIA    AND    THE    WEST— ITS    INDUSTRY,    ETO. 

The  message  of  Oov.  Johnson,  of  Virginia,  furnishes  much  statistical 
information,  and  from  it  we  make  the  following  abstract : 

'^The  Oentral  Railroad,  which  is  but  the  prolongation  eastward  of  the 
Covington  and  Ohio  road,  is  in  a  state  of  forwardness,  and  will  doubtless  be 
completed  within  the  period  prescribed  for  finishing  the  Covington  road. 
The  same  may  be  said  m  reference  to  the  Richmond  and  York  River  Rosd  ; 
the  last  connectang  link  between  the  Great  West  and  the  capes  of  Virginia. 

**  The  Virginia  and  Tennessee  Railroad  is  rapidly  approacning  completion 
at  the  Tennessee  line,  where  it  will  connect  with  a  net  work  of  improve- 
ments, terminating  respectively  at  Enoxville,  Nashville,  Memphis,  and  Little 
Rock  in  Arkansas.  Add  to  these  improvements,  the  Great  Water  Line  of 
the  James  River  and  Kanawha  Company,  now  extending  continuously  200 
miles. 

**  The  Richmond  and  Danville  Railroad  is  rapidly  approaching  completion 
to  the  town  of  Danville,  its  southern  terminus,  and  before  the  end  of  the 
year  will  probably  be  in  use  throughout  its  whole  extent" 

We  take  the  following  passages,  entire,  from  the  Governor's  Message. 

^  If  the  interest  of  our  people  required  this  improvement,  (the  Covington 
and  Ohio  Railroad)  in  1800,  when  the  combined  population  of  Noifolk, 
Richmond,  and  Petersburg,  the  three  largest  cities  in  the  State,  was  less  than 
17,000,  and  the  revenue  of  the  State  less  than  half  a  million,  how  must  the 
demand  have  augmented  now,  when  the  population  of  those  cities  has 
mcreased  to  70,000,  and  the  revenue  to  two  and  a  half  millions.  If  called 
for  when  Mississippi,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Louisiana,  Missouri,  Arkansas,  Michi- 
gan, Wisconsin,  and  Iowa,  had  scarcely  emerged  from  their  primeval  state, 
what  must  be  the  comparative  demand  now,  when  the  above-named  States 
have  become  the  most  productive  in  the  Union.  In  six  of  these  States, 
includiog  the  western  portion  of  Virginia  and  Pennsylvania,  there  was 
raised  in  1849  within  a  fraction  of  three  hundred  and  fifty  millions  of 
bushels  of  com.  And  according  to  the  ratio  of  increase  during  the  last  ten 
years,  we  may  safely  estimate  the  crop  of  1860,  within  the  above  region,  at 
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five  hundred  and  fifty  milHons  of  bushels,  which  is  about  two*thirds  of  As 
entire  quantity  raised  in  the  United  States.  Of  thb  enorosous  crop,  it  isfiir 
to  suppose  that  one  hundred  and  fifty  millions  can  be  spared  forezportalioo, 
and  will  seek  a  transit  through  the  several  thoroughfares  terminating  on  tbe 
seaboard,  provided  the  foreign  demand  shall  justify  such  exportation.  Asd 
in  order  to  determine  how  far  we  should  rely  upon  such  demand,  1st  « 
examine  for  a  moment  what  can  be  gathered  from  an  estimate  of  trsdd  in 
that  article  for  some  years  past.  By  reference  to  statistics,  believed  to  be 
reliable,  it  will  be  found  that  the  exports  of  corn  and  com  meal  from  tUs 
country  at  different  periods,  have  been  as  follows ; 

In  1837, 951,276  bushels. 

1846, 3,326,068      « 

1849, 15,283,054   « 

1860, 7,892,802   " 

1851,  ' 4,444,921   « 

1854,       .....  20,000,000      « 

*^The  above  statement  shows  conclusively  that  the  foreign  demsnd  n 
rapidly  increasing,  and  that  notwithstanding  the  faliingctf  immediately  after 
the  famine  in  a  portion  of  Europe,  the  exports  for  the  year  1854  amounted 
to  20,000,000  bushels,  establishing  the  £sct,  that  it  is  the  cheapest  and  best 
bread  within  their  reach,  and  that  its  use,  at  no  distant  day,  will  extend 
throughout  all  western  Europe.  In  that  country  it  is  not  grown  exeept  to  a 
limited  extent.  Consequently,  the  supply  must  be  from  Ae  United  States* 
and  is  destined  to  form  a  staple  article,  equal  if  not  exceeding  that  of  cotton 
in  amount 

"  I  have  said  nothing  of  the  extensive  production  of  wheati  oats,  hemp,  and 
tobacco,  all  of  which  ^mit  of  transportation,  and  yield  a  fair  profit  to  the 
producer.  The  census  of  1850  shows  that  the  region  of  country  above 
named  produced  upwards  of  fifty  millions  of  bushels  of  wheat  in  1849,  and 
that  Kentucky  alone  exported  fifty^five  millions  of  pounds  of  tobacco.  This 
immense  and  almost  incalculable  amount  of  trade  must  find  its  way  to  a 
foreign  market  through  some  of  the  great  leading  thoroughfares  now  in 
operation  or  in  progress  of  construction.  The  next  inquiry  is,  can  Virgiiiis 
compete  successfuUy  for  this  trade  and  travel !  The  ready  answer  is,  yes. 
Her  Atlantic  ports  are  nearer  the  center  of  these  western  and  south-weRtem 
granaries  than  any  other  on  the  coast;  her  roads  of  earner  grades;  her 
climate  more  genial,  and  the  scenery  more  picturesque  and  inviting,  wluk 
her  ports  and  harbors  are  more  spacious  and  safe,  and  theegreas  to  theooeu 
more  convenient  and  direct  than  from  any  other  that  could  compete  with 
her. 

*^  It  is  a  self-evident  proposition  that  the  production  of  a  oonntiy  intended 
for  market  will  be  conveyed  by  the  cheapest  and  most  direct  line ;  and  at 
the  communication  with  the  European  markets  will  be  shorter  through  the 
ports  of  Virginia  than  any  other,  it  is  but  reasoni^le  to  infer  that  the  tiada 
of  the  South  and  West  will  necessarily  pass  through  this  channel  whentheis 
improvements  shall  have  been  completed.  And  yet,  for  want  of  them,  the 
census  of  1850  shows  that  there  was  received,  during  that  year,  in  the  oily 
of  New- York,  from  Western  States,  984,434  barrels  of  flour,  3,344,647 
bushels  of  wheat,  2,608,967  busheb  of  corn,  146,836  barrels  of  provisioBS, 
besides  a  corresponding  quantity  of  ashes,  stores,  wool,  butter,  cheese,  laid, 
etc,  a  large  portion  of  which  is  forced  upon  a  route  more  than  one  hundied 
miles  longer  than  that  terminating  on  the  Capes  of  the  Cheaapeake,  and 
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much  of  which  mnst  of  necessity  return  by  way  of  the  Gapes  in  its  regular 
truBitto  a  foreign  market,  being  a  pal[>ab]e  innovation  upon  the  estabUished 
rales  of  traffic,  the  end  and  object  of  which  is  gain  to  the  operator. 

The  foregoing  statistics  have  reference  to  the  section  of  country  bordering  on 
tnd  northwest  of  the  Ohio  river ;  but  it  should  be  remembered  that  at  the 
moQtk  of  the  Big  Saady  Rirer  Virginia  shakes  hands  with  her  daughter 
Eentocky,  who  has  long  been  importuning  her  tardy  mother  for  permission 
to  pass  her  rich  treasures  through  the  ancestral  domaui  to  the  Chesapeake, 
md  from  thence,  by  a  direct  transit,  to  the  diflforent  marto  of  the  world. 
Xeotucky  proposes  also  to  make  common  cause  with  Virginia  in  the  comple- 
tion of  improvements  now  in  progress,  by  which  a  direct  communication  will 
be  formed  between  Norfolk,  Petersburg,  Richmond,  Fredericksburg,  and 
Alexandria,  in  Virginia,  and  Maysville,  Lexington,  and  Louisville,  m  her 
own  State,  and  extending  from  thence,  by  way  of  Memphis,  on  the  Missis- 
sippj  river,  to  the  distant  southwest. 

The  syatem  in  progress  is  equally  magnificent  in  plan  and  importance ; 
and  when  completed,  in  connection  with  a  direct  communication  with  foreign 
cities  and  depots,  will  impart  renewed  vigor  and  activity  to  all  branches  of 
business,  greatly  enhance  the  value  of  our  lands,  build  up  our  cities,  and 
make  Virginia  conspicuous  among  the  most  flourishing  in  the  category  of 
States. 
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LsT  all  who  can,  give  their  attendance  at  the  meeting  announced  below, 
bcaanotfail  to  be  highly  interesting  and  important. 

The  Fourth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  United  States  Agricultural  Society 
will  be  held  at  Washington,  D.  C,  on  Wednesday,  January  9, 1856. 

Buainess  of  importance  will  come  before  the  meeting.  Reports  from  its 
(^cers  will  be  submitted,  and  a  new  election  be  made,  in  which  it  is  deiir- 
able  that  every  State  and  Territory  should  be  represented. 

'Lectures  and  interesting  discuasions  are  expected  on  subjects  pertaining  to 
the  objects  of  the  Association,  by  distinguished  scientific  and  practical  agri- 
enlturists.  The  transactions  of  1855,  contabing  a  full  account  of  the  late 
exhibition  at  Boston,  will  be  distributed  to  such  members  as  are  present 

The  various  agricultural  socieUea  of  the  country  are  respectfully  requested 
to  send  delegates  to  this  meeting ;  and  all  gentlemen  who  are  interested  in 
the  welfare  of  American  Agriculture,  who  would  promote  a  more  cordial 
^irit  of  intercourse  between  the  different  sections  of  our  land,  and  who 
would  elevate  this  most  important  pursuit  to  a  position  of  greater  usefulness 
and  honor,  are  also  invited  to  be  present  on  this  occasion. 

W.  S.  Kino,  Swrtiary.  Marshall  P.  Wilobb,  PreHdent. 

December,  1855. 
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NOBTH   CABOLINA,   ITS   CAPACITIES   AND   ITS    CONDITIOH. 

We  have  read  with  mnch  pleasure  the  following  statements  of  the  oondi- 
tioQ  of  the  lands  and  of  general  industry  in  North  Carolina,  in  the  addresa 
of  Hon.  Thos.  RuflSn  before  the  State  Agricultural  Society.  We  wish  there 
were  many  more  such  energetic  and  efficient  advocates  of  this  cause  in  erery 
part  of  the  country.  We  take  the  following  from  the  address  of  Mr.  Koflm 
as  published  in  the  Carolina  Culdvaior : 

*'  The  profits  aad  the  comforts  of  agriculture  depend  mainly  on  dimafie^ 
soilf  labor,  and  the  facilities  for  dispoainff  of  snrplus  production.    The  two 
first,  climate  and  soil,  should  be  congeniiu  to  products  requisite  for  the  soft- 
tenance  of  the  husbandman  himself  and  in  demand  for  others  who  osuiot 
produce  for  themselves.    In  both  points  North  Carolina  is  highly  Ueaed. 
In  her  position  on  the  globe  she  occupies  that  temperate  and  happy  mesa, 
which  is  conducive  to  health  and  the  vigorous  exertion  of  the  faculties  aad 
energies  of  body  and  mind,  in  employments  teodbg  more  than  all  others  to 
the  hospitalities  and  charities  of  life  and  the  other  virtues  of  the  heart,  and 
which  constitutes  a  climate,  that,  in  unison  with  her  fertile  soil,  y\e\dA  abun- 
dantly to  the  diligent  tiller  nearly  all  the  necessariea  aad  many  of  the  luxuries 
required  by  man.    We  do  not  work  barely  to  maintun  life;  but,  beyond 
that,  to  realize  gains  that  may  be  employed  in  the  addition  oC  other  things 
productive  of  the  elevation  and  refinement  of  civilized  man.    Ou  winteis, 
by  their  duration  and  rigor,  do  not  confine  us  long  within  doon,  nor  cause 
us  to  consume  the  productions  of  our  labor  during  the  other  parts  of  the 
year ;  but  we  are  able  to  prosecute  our  field  operationa  and  comfortably 
pursue  our  productive  employments  throughout  the  four  seasons.    Thoogh 
not  of  such  extent  of  latitude  as  thereby  to  create  much  variety  of  climstSi 
and  consequently  of  production,  yet  the  dimensions  of  North  Caroling  east 
and  west,  supply  that  deficiency  in  a  remarkable  degree.    The  proximity  to 
the  ocean  of  her  eastern  coast,  and  the  diflference  in  elevation  between  thit 
and  the  mountains  of  the  west,  with  the  gradations  in  the  intermediate  re- 
gions, produce  a  diversity  of  genial  climate  which  gives  to  North  Carolina, 
in  herself,  the  advantages  of  many  countries  conjoinUy.     By  nature,  too,  her 
soil  was  as  diversified  and  as  excellent  as  her  climate.    The  rich  allutialof 
the  east,  the  extended  and  extremely  fertile  valleys  of  the  many  long  streams— 
the  Roanoke,  the  Tar,  the  Neuse,  the  Cape  Fear,  the  Yadkin  and  Pedee,  the 
Catawba,  and  other  rivers,  whi2h  appear  upon  our  map,  besides  those  of 
smaller  streams,  almost  numberless,  all,  at  a  moderate  expense  of  care  ami 
labor,  return  large  yields  of  neariy  every  grain  and  other  prodaction  fit  fcr 
food.    Rice,  maize,  wheat,  rye,  bariey,  oats,  the  pea,  the  potato  of  each  kini 
besides  an  endless  variety  of  other  sorts,  vegetables,  and  fruits,  are  fomd 
abundantly  therein;  while  higher  up  the  country,  in  addition,  the gn«» 
grow  so  readily  and  luxuriantly  as  to  afford  not  little  plots  on  the  moist  bot- 
tom sof  brooks,  but  extensive  pastures  and  magnificent  meadows  to  the  moon- 
tain  tops.    Then,  there  are  the  great  articles  of  cotton  and  tobacco,  so  ex- 
tensively used  and  in  such  great  and  increasing  demand — ^to  one  or  the  other 
of  which  the  greater  part  of  the  State  is  eminently  suited.    Of  fruits,  meloas 
of  every  kind  and  of  the  best  qualities,  apples,  peaches,  nears,  cherries,  nec- 
tarines and  apricots  flourish  almost  everywhere,  as  do  also  the  smaller,  hat 
mist  valuable  kinds,  as  the  strawberry,  the  raspberry,  the  gooseberry,  cor- 
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nusts,  and,  above  all,  our  native  grapes,  the  sweet  and  prolific  Scuppernong 
and  ihe  rich  Catawba,  which  mature  well,  besides  some  of  foreign  origin. 
When  to  these  are  added  the  fish,  with  which  onr  eastern  waters  abound 
through  the  year,  but  are  alive  iu  the  spriDg — our  naval  stores  and  lumber, 
our  marls,  our  minerals,  gold,  silver,  copper,  and  especially  the  extensive  and 
rich  deposits  of  iron  ore,  and  the  coals,  one  may  confidently  ask,  is  there  any 
other  country  which  contains  or  produces  more  or  a  greater  diversity  of  things 
to  sustain  life  or  to  bring  money  i  And  then  let  me  inquire  of  you,  North  Oaro- 
finians,  what  better  country  do  you  want  than  your  own  ?  I  hold  it  is  good 
enough — ^too  good,  I  am  tempted  to  say,  for  sinful  man.  It  requires  only  to 
be  dressed  and  tilled  to  give  nearly  all  we  want  on  earth,  and  much  for  our 
feUow-maa  less  happily  situated.  There  may  at  some  time  be  a  stint  below 
our  usual  abundance ;  but  we  need  never  fear  a  famine  here  while  we  work. 
Indeed,  that  calamity  can  hardly  befall  a  country  where  maize — which  we 
call  Indian  com — grows  to  perfection.  There  is  no  record  of  a  dearth,  ap- 
proaching famine,  where  the  principal  crop  was  maize,  as  it  is  here.  Our 
climate  and  soil  are  so  congenial  to  the  other  cereals,  that  a  failure  of  that 
crop  from  ao  unpropitiouB  seaaoo  is  necessarily  perceived  in  time  to  provide 
the  others,  or  some  of  them,  as  a  substitute. 

"  K  not  to  the  lowest,  certainly  to  a  very  low  oonditioD,  much  of  the  land 
in  the  State  had  heea  brought ;  and  the  time  came,  when,  if  improvement 
was  ever  to  be  made,  it  would  be  commenced.  I  use  the  expression,  *  the 
time  came,'  instead  of  '  has  come,'  because  it  is  a  joyful  fact,  that  some  per- 
sona in  various  parts  of  the  State,  many  in  some  parts,  have  improved,  and 
eontinae  to  improve  their  lands  and  increase  their  crops — profiting  much 
therefrom  in  their  fortunes  and  setting  the  rest  of  us  examples  by  which 
we  ought  also  to  prt^t.  We  have  all  heard  for  some  years  past,  that  the 
era  of  improvement  had  begun  in  the  great  and  wealthy  county  of  Edge- 
eofmbe ;  and  I  kam  from  unquestionable  sources,  that  the  intelligent  and 
enterpriung  planters  of  that  county  have  been  rewarded  by  signal  success. 
I  do  not  propose  to  enter  into  a  detail  of  thdr  system  further  than  to  say, 
that  it  consists  chiefly  in  draining  by  ditches  and  embankments,  making  and 
applying  composts,  the  use  of  guano  and  plaster  of  Paris,  and  the  fieid-pea 
aa  an  aoMliorating  crop,  as  well  as  food  for  stock.  I  advise  every  one,  how- 
ever, who  has  the  opportunity,  by  minute  inquiries  to  obtain  from  those  who 
have  put  this  system  into  use,  detailed  information  respecting  it ;  and  I  feel 
DO  heaitation  in  preferring  a  request  to  the  planters  of  Edgecombe,  as  public- 
spirited  gentlemen,  to  communicate  through  our  agricultural  periodicals  the 
history  of  Aeir  improvements,  and  their  experiments — ^as  well  those  in 
which  they  failed  as  those  in  which  they  succeeded,  with  all  other  matters 
wUck  may  be  useful  to  their  brethren  in  other  sections. 


To  Preskbvb  Swebt  Potatoes. — ^Dig  them  carefully,  before  they  are 
mjured  by  the  frost;  place  them  in  barreb  without  bruising  their  skins,  and 
let  the  barrels  stand  upon  their  ends  to  prevent  their  rolling.  Keep  them  as 
cool  aa  is  safe,  (guardmg  them  from  the  frost,)  and  at  an  equal  temperament. 
A  little  dirt  will  be  no  injury,  and  may  serve  as  a  slight  protection  both  from 
injury  and  from  frost 
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FELLA.   IOWA— IT3   IKBUSXET,   BTO. 

A  LAT8  number  of  the  Gazette,  published  at  this  thriving  place,  (and  a 
y^  good  paper  it  is,)  contains  an  article  from  which  we  gather  the  folbwiog 
fisusts: 

Green  hides  can  be  purchased  there  at  three  cents  a  pound,  and  dry  lidei 
at  six  cents,  while  in  this  city  they  are  worth  from  15  to  25  cents. 

Bark  coats  15  cents  to  a  dollar  a  cord. 

Leather  is  as  high  as  at  the  East.  That  used  in  Iowa  is'imported  from 
St.  Louis,  Burliogton,  Keokuk,  Cincinnati,  etc. 

In  Keokuk  prices  range  as  follows : 

Bed  sole  leather, 25  to  26  cents. 

Oak,  ancinnati, 25  '<  31    '' 

Harness,  SO    « 

Upper,  26  «  86    " 

Hence  the  manufaetare  of  leather  in  these  places  must  pay  a  great  profit 
all  the  requisites  for  tanneries  are  easy  of  access. 

Lard  is  worth  7  to  10  cents,  Stearine  candles  80  cents,  iard  oil  a  dollar 
per  gallon.  Tallow  averages  10  cents,  and  mould  candtos  20  cents.  Soap 
grease  say  2  cents,  and  soap  from  12  to  15  cents,  finer  mneh  higher. 

There  are  stone  quarries,  brick  kilns,  and  steam  aaw-Bdlls,  bat  bnilding 
materials  are  scarce.    Lime  and  sand  are  abundant 

**All  that  is  required  is  pressure  of  one  part  lime  with  fcom  ten  to  twelve 
parts  sand,  and  they  dry  and  harden  in  the  sun.  Coat  of  machine,  with 
transportation,  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars.  Cost  of  patent  nght  for 
county,  say  two  hundred  dollars.  Two  men  and  a  horse  required  to  woxkit, 
and  machine  averages,  say  fifteen  hundred  brick  a  day,  each  briekfrom  three 
to  four  times  as  large  as  a  common  brick,  and  ready  to  put  together  with  a 
cement  composed  of  lime  and  water.  They  will  make  a  handsomer,  mote 
durable,  and  cheaper  house  than  any  now  buUt 

^  Stbah  Grist  Mills. — Theie  are  a  large  number  of  our  citazeos  wkoare 
ah-eady  aroused  respecting  this  enterprise,  who  know  its  importanee,  stiti^i 
and  profit,  aad  who  would  gladly  engage  in  it,  if  they  had  the  means.  We 
learn  that  Messrs.  Grafe  &  Hendiler  intend  to  erect  a  mill  of  this  deecriptios 
in  this  place ;  but  we  candidly  think  the  field  is  large  enough  for  two.  We 
live  in  a  well  settled  farming  region,  and  if  such  mills  are  built,  (hey  vili 
encourage  the  growth  of  grain,  and  the  demand  for  both  home  coosamptte 
and  exportation  is  sufficient  to  support  and  give  constant  eaiploymeat  to  at 
least  two  large-sized  grist-mills.  And  it  will  be  certainly  to  the  advastagB 
of  the  farmer,  as  *  competition  is  the  life  of  trade.' 

*'  Iron  Foundry. — ^Tt  is  well  known  that  there  are  lai^e  beds  of  iron  oR) 
of  superior  quality,  in  this  vicinity,  with  abundance  of  coal,  wood  andwitff 
in  the  same  vicinity,  so  that  such  an  enterprise  can  be  successfully  pnt  t^ 
operation  here.  Of  course  such  an  enterprise  would  begin  with  minor  cttt- 
ings  of  such  things  as  are  in  universal  demand.  Bnt  we  think  it  would  net 
require  a  great  stretch  of  imagination  to  conceive  that  such  an  enterpnse 
would  gradually  enlarge  until  railroad  iron,  steam  engines,  and  locomotiTtf 
would  form  an  important  part,  and  distinguishing  feature.  Then  it  would 
give  constant  and  profitable  occupation  to  numerous  workmen,  and  add 
materially  to  our  present  wealth  and  prosperity.  We  long  to  see  some 
enterprising  individual  take  hold  of  this  work. 
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^QtAfis  Factobt. — ^The  risk  of  breakage  is  so  great  on  transportation  of 
glass  that  it  forms  an  important  item  in  its  cost  to  the  consumer.  AU  this 
would  be  obviated  if  we  had  a  glass  factory  here.  Abundance  of  fine  sand 
ezista  in  this  vicinity,  and  potash  can  be  readily  procured  from  the  surround- 
iDg  country. 

**  Potash  Factory. — ^Potash  is  now  worth  here  about  20  cents  a  pound. 
It  could  be  made  with  profit  at  12  cents,  and  the  market  would  be  excellent 
if  we  could  get  soap  and  glass  factories. 

"  Chair  Factory.— This  useful  article  of  furniture  is  now  about  entirely 
imported  from  the  river  and  Cincinnati.  The  cost  of  transportation  would 
alone  form  a  handsome  profit  to  the  manufacturer.  The  same  remark  will 
apply  to  sash  and  door  ntctories. 

*'  Carding  Machines. — ^lowa  is  one  of  the  best  States  in  which  to  raise 
sheep  in  the  Union.  Wool  is  worth  here  from  40  to  60  cents  a  pound,  and 
yam  from  one  dollar  to  one  dollar  and  a  quarter  a  pound.  From  50  to  15 
cents  a  pound  is  pretty  good  profit.'' 

We  give  the  above  sUtements  and  commend  them  to  the  attention  of  our 
meehamcs,  etc.,  who  are  in  the  market,  that  they  may  carefully  view  this 
field.  It  offers  strong  inducements  for  young  men  of  enterprise,  and  we 
hope  to  806  this  section  rapidly  occupied  with  every  form  of  industry.  Gh)d 
speed  our  fnends  in  the  far  West. 


THE  COST  OP  RAISING  OOTTOIT. 

[Wb  avail  ourselves  of  the  following  very  satisfactory  testimony  in  cor- 
roboration of  our  own  estimates  of  the  value  to  the  planter  of  the  latter 
crop,  by  one  who  evidently  knows  how  to  estimate  the  expenses  of  agricul- 
tural products.  We  hope  our  Southern  friends — ^whom  we  count  by  many 
hundreds — ^will  give  them  the  attention  they  deserve.] — Ed.  P.  L.  &  A. 

Messrs,  Editors  : — ^Knowing,  from  the  regular  perusal  of  your  paper, 
that  you  do  not  desire  to  circulate  erroneous  information,  I  take  the  liberty 
of  Gorrectbg  a  very  incorrect  statement  which  appeared  in  your  tri-weekly 
isBiie  of  the  28th  lUtimo,  in  a  communication  headed  "  The  Gulf  States  of 
our  Union  and  the  Valley  of  the  Mississippi."  The  misstatement,  doubtless 
an  unintentional  one,  occurs  in  the  following  paragraph : 

^'The  cost  of  Kusing  cotton  is  four  cents  a  pound;  one  bale  of  five  hun- 
dred pounds  to  the  acre  is  considered  a  fair  crop.  A  twenty-acre  field  yield- 
ing twenty  bales,  or  ten  thousand  pounds,  at  eight  cents  a  pound,  only  yields 
a  profit  of  four  hundred  dollars."    [See  our  leading  article.] 

The  true  state  of  the  case  can  best  be  reached  by  taking  the  case  of  an 
improved  plantation  of  the  most  available  size  and  with  a  proper  number  of 
slavea  upon  it,  and  making  the  estimates  from  that  basis.  This  is  a  most 
&vorable  way  of  making  the  estimate  to  exhibit  the  largest  profit ;  for  it  is 
well  known  to  ev^rj  experienced  planter — and  how  dearly  some  have  pur- 
chased thdr  experience  I — ^that  the  expenses  incident  to  the  opening  and  im- 
proving of  a  plantation  for  several  years  after  the  undertaking  is  begun,  eat 
up  all  the  profits  and  often  leave  a  load  of  debt  behind,  sometimes  forcing  a 
sale  of  the  whole  property,  which  thus  leaves  the  lands  of  the  original  pro- 
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prietor  to  fall  into  those  of  some  imer  man  who  has  eschewed  the  toil  and 
hazard  of  opening  a  new  place. 

A  plantation  of  sixteen  hundred  acres,  one  thousand  of  which  is  deared 
land,  and  has  the  necessary  cabins  and  other  buildings  necessary  forcanjifig 
on  a  place  of  that  size,  is  worth  from  forty  to  sixty  dollars  per  acre,  acoord- 
ing  to  locality.  Estimating  its  yalue  at  the  lowest  rate,  say  |40  per  icro, 
and  it  makes  $64,000.  To  work  this  pUoe  to  advantage — ^that  is,  to  eulti- 
vate  seven  hundred  and  fifly  acres  in  cotton  and  two  hundred  and  fifty  in 
com,  peas,  potatoes,  etc., — will  require  a  force  of  15  effectiye  hands,  whidi, 
with  the  young  and  old,  who  do  not  go  to  the  field  to  work,  who  would  or- 
dinarily be  united  to  the  76  hands,  would  constitute  about  130  or  140  slares 
on  the  place,  who,  at  an  average  1600  a  piece,  would  be  worth  about 
$75,000 ;  50  mules  worth  $180  each,  would  make  $6,400  more;  100  bead 
of  cattle  may  be  estimated  at  $1,200 ;  300  hogs  may  be  estima^  at  $700 ; 
12  yoke  of  oxen  at  $600;  wagons,  farming  utensils,  furniture,  blacksmith 
and  carpenter's  tools,  and  all  the  other  necessaries,  including  gin-stands,  mill, 
etc,  may  be  estimated  (and  it  is  an  under  estimate)  at  $2,000 ;  so  that  any 
one,  by  simply  adding  these  different  amounts,  will  see  that  the  entire  valoe 
of  such  a  place  as  I  have  supposed  will  be  about  $150,000 ;  and  this  upcm 
the  supposition  that  the  place  is  worked  without  a  steam-engiae  to  gin  the 
cotton  with. 

Such  a  place,  with  favorable  seasons,  will  make  ten  balcB  to  the  hand,  or 
about  one  bale  to  the  acre,  and  sometimes  when  everything  is  prosperons,  an 
early  spring  and  a  late  dry  fall,  as  many  as  twelve  bales  to  the  hand,  and  in 
some  very  extraordinary  instances  even  as  high  as  fifteen  bales  have  been 
gathered.    But  on  an  average  of  ten  seasons  every  experienced  planter  will 
agree  that  eight  bales  to  the  hand  is  an  outside  estimate,  making  a  crop  of 
about  six  hundred  bales ;  and  taking  8  cents  as  the  average  price  per  pound,  ^ 
which  for  swamp  cotton  is  again  a  full  estimate,  and  the  gross  income  for  a 
single  bale  of  400  pounds,  which  is  the  well  known  uniform  weight,  will  be 
$32,  and  the  whole  crop  $19,000,  exclusive  of  the  cost  of  shipping,  and 
soiling  the  crop,  which  amounts  to  at  least  $2  50  per  bale  in  every  case,  asd 
where  the  place  is  distant  from  market  nearer  twice  that ;  leaving  say  a  net 
income  of  about  $18,000.    From  this  must  now  be  deducted  the  cost  of 
cultivating  the  place,  overseer's  wages,  feeding,  clothing,  and  doetoriog  the 
negroes,  supplying  wear  and  tear  of  tools,  and  losses  of  mulea  and  stock, 
altogether,  on  a  pLice  of  the  size  I  have  named,  not  &lling  short  of  $6,000, 
many  planters  estimating  their  expense  at  $100  to  the  hand,  whic^  wonM 
make  $7,500.    Taking  it  at  the  former  sum  and  we  have  the  net  profits  of 
such  a  place  as  I  have  described  amount  to  $12,000,  being  just  about  an 
interest  of  8  per  cent,  on  the  value  of  the  capital  invested. 

This,  Messrs.  Editors,  I  believe  a  fair  statement  of  the  profits  of  the  cotton 
planter;  and  you  can  now  see  how  it  comports  with  the  fancy  sketch  of 
your  correspodent  If  I  have  exaggerated  at  all  it  has  been  in  giving  too 
favorable  an  aspect  to  the  side  of  A  Plamtsb. 

YiOKSBUROH,  July,  1855.  [Ndtumal  InMigmm. 
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[Wb  are  always  glad  to  announce  Buch  statements  as  the  following,  which 
we  find  in  the  jAJabama  Planter, — ^Ed.  P.  L.  &  A.] 

**  We  received  yesterday  a  specimen  of  the  lime  manu&ctured  by  the 
Shelby  County  lime-Eiln  Oompany,  (situated  some  sixty  miles  above 
Sslem)  under  Uie  management  of  Mr.  Robert  BsH.  Those  interested  in 
the  article  can  see  it  by  calling  at  this  o£9ce. 

^'The  company,  we  learn,  lias  a  large  capital,  and  is  get^g  ready  to 
fomish  one  thousand  bushels  of  lime  per  day.  It  is  manufiustured  from  blue 
limestone,  which,  we  beHeve,  is  considered  the  best  stone  for  the  purpose. 
Ihe  supply  of  material  is  inexhaustible. 

**  Several  barrels  of  the  article  have  been  brought  to  this  city  tor  trial, 
sad  some  of  our  most  experienced  builders  pronounce  it  superior  to  the 
Thomaston  lime.  Others  are  about  to  put  it  to  test,  and  their  opinions  we 
shall,  doubtless,  have  presently.  ' 

*^The  specimen  at  this  ofBce  is  extremely  fine,  and  worthy  of  the  attention 
of  dealers  and  builders. 

'*  There  is  only  now  one  drawback  to  the  enlarged  operations  of  the  com- 
pany, and  that  is  the  uncertainty  of  communication  with  this  city.  The 
confident  belirfis  tiiat  if  the  supplies  can  be  got  here  it  will  drive  all  other 
limes  from  the  market  And  this,  after  all,  is  the  chief  obstacle  to  the  de- 
velopment of  the  inunense  wealth  of  the  interior ;  and  is  another  reason 
why  our  dtizens  should  rive  their  attention  more  generally  to  the  subject  of 
internal  improvements.  With  a  certain  communication,  either  by  river  or 
railroad,  with  the  seat  of  our  mineral  wealth,  within  a  few  years  we  should 
have  numerous  companies  of  wealthy  men  diverting  their  capital  from  cotton 
to  these  mines  of  wealth  which,  in  many  cases,  are  now  almost  worthless. 
The  result  would  be  good  both  for  town  and  country.  It  would  draw  us 
more  closely  together,  and  save  to  our  people  hundreds  of  thousands  of  doV 
lars  whidi  now  go  to  enrich  places  wmch  have  no  interest  ot  sympatl\r'in 
oommon  with  us. 

<*  If  the  rivers  do  not  cheat  us  this  season,  however,  theoop^an^  will 
find  means  enough  to  send  hither  large  quantities  of  Uiis  liwer^  We  wish  it 
all  the  success  which  it  seems  to  ment." 


Ck>ioaBos  09  1RB  CouNTRT. — ^Thc  Washington  papers  contain  ofilcial 
documents  giving  in  detail  the  export*  of  domestic  merdiandise  from  the 
United  States  to  foreign  ports  for  Um  ysar  ending  on  the  80th  June  laat. 

The  total  exports  of  breadstuffs  amounted  to  $21,557,864;  of  provisions^ 
115,138,277.  Making  a  total  of  hreadstuffi  and  provisions  of  $36,606,131, 
against  $65,901,240  or  the  same  in  1854 ;  showing  a  decrease  in  1855  o( 

$29,206,109. 

fopiOM  nrosf ,  jisuabt  80»  1805. 
TreM.  Year.  Hogsheads.  Value. 

1855 160,213  $14,712,468 

1854 126,107  10,016,046 

Iiici««se 24,106  H0«M22 

88 
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France  is  the  largest  importer  of  our  tobacco,  taking  40,866  hofldieadi 
Great  BriUin  takes  24,303,  Bremen,  38,053,  Holland,  17»124 ;  thebalanoe 
18  dUtributed  among  the  diJOTerent  OomtineBtal  States. 

The  following  ia  a  comparatiye  export  of  the  great  ataplea : 

# 

Cotton, 

Bread  and  provimona, 

Tobacco, 

Rice,     * 

Total  $141,270,396  $172,147,635 

Of  the  1,203,540  bblfl.  of  floor  exported  in  1855,  New-Orleans  exported 
345,743  bblB.  Of  the  204,440  bbk  pork,  New-Orleana  sent  off  168,811 
bblfl.  She  sent  off  43,312  hogsheads  of  bacon,  of  88,186,989  lbs.,  the 
entire  amount  exported  from  the  country ;  791,635  kegs  of  lard,  of  89,025,492 
lbs.    We  exported  1,270,264  bales  of  cotton,  and  64,100  hhds  of  tobaosob 


UB6 

ttss 

$88,148,844 

$98,596,220 

86,696,181 

65,901,240 

14,712,468 

10,016,046 

1,717,958 

2,684,127 

rom  ma  pu»v<ik,  ths  loom.  Am  tmb  Avm. 
FOBSSt  TEBBS  OF  STIOHOLS,  TIOQA  OO,  K.  T.,  ASD  THKIE  USB8. 

OAarnriJi  tjsoa   aiobigava,  ob  omERvor. 

Tn  ehestant  is  flrand  in  this  vicinity  growmg  on  the  river  and  creek  AiAb, 
also  on  the  highest  hills,  in  nearly  all  sitoaUonk  Trees  on  the  flals  arsgea- 
orally  bnshy,  like  the  apple-tree,  and  seldom  over  40  feet  high,  and  tvo 
feet  in  diameter.  They  have  generally  grown  since  the  land  was  fint 
cleared,  while  on  the  tope  of  the  highest  hills  they  are  from  70  to  90  fcit 
high,  and  ^nv  2  to  5j^  Ibet  in  diameter.  A  number  of  old  trees  on  s  lagh 
mae  near  heie  %ill  average  8  feet  and  occasionally  one  near  6  feet 

Xjeaves  oblong  knceolated,  accuminate,  mucronately  serrate,  smooth  oa 
both  sides,  ribs  Iq  leaves  fiflteen  on  each  side,  stems  to  leaf  about  thiee- 
fourths  of  an  inch  l^g,  hayos  from  8  to  12  inches  long,  and  2  to  3  mchei 
wide.  Sterile  amenta  i^nt  8  inches  long;  the  numerous  flowers,  white  or 
cream  color,  and  show  to  ngreai  advantage  a  mile  or  more^  emitting  a  lick- 
ish  sweet  odor  that  can  be  s&^lt  a  W  way.  The  chestnut  was  in  foil  blocn 
Oiia  year  the  ISttiof  July,M  is^equentiyin  bloom  the  lOih of  Jsl^ 
WegsneimUyl^ 

Fertile  involucres  or  bura  solitary  or  severA  in  a  diKtor,  like  amies,  Milf 
when  grown  large,  frequently  two  inches  in  dlan^^ter,  neariy  round,  and  o<^ 
ered  with  slender  compound  rigid  priddes,  winch  ve  one-K>urth  of  an  iadb 
long,  hard  and  stiff  when  ripe,  maUng  it  diflWult  to  handle.  Tbess  bun 
are  a  beauUful  green,  till  within  a  few  weeks  of  being  ripe,  when  they  tnm 
a  brownish  drab.  Each  bur  generally  incloses  three  nuts ;  one  or  two  an 
often  abortive.  Nuts  varying  in  form  according  to  the  number  in  aa  infol- 
ucre  or  bur.    When  there  are  two,  each  will  be  comprtsaed  on  the  iaside; 
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iBd  wh«n  three  iMre  perfected,  the  middle  one  will  be  flattened  oa  eadi  aide. 

The  cheetnat  flowers  here  from  the  8th  to  the  18th.  Fruit  ripe  in  thie 
latter  part  of  Ootober,  generaUjr  not  till  a^r  a  h«rd  frort. 

The  chestnut  b  the  most  valuable  tree  we  have  in  this  vieimty.  It  aplili 
veiy  readilj  into  poats  or  rails ;  and  when  green  ehopa  verj  eaaUj.  A  maa 
that  undeistanda  the  bosinefls  will  often  split  from  three  to  five  hundred 
laib  in  a  day.  The  timber  is  light  and  stiff  when  seasoned*  The  rails  last 
from  thirty  to  forty  years,  and  posts  in  the  ground  from  twelve  to  sixteen 
years,  and  perhaps  mach  longer.  The  ohestnnt  after  being  out  down  sprouts 
very  much.  The  sprouts  frequently  grow  five  fdet  in  a  year,  and  by  ktling 
them  stand,  there  will  be  a  laige  growth  of  timber  in  a  few  yean.  Ji  the 
had  is  to  be  kept  dwr,  the  sprouts  are  easily  knocked  oC  Sprouting  for 
Boooesaive  years  geno-ally  kills  the  stumn,  when  it  rots  out  in  fifteen  or 
tweu^  years,  unless  yeitj  large.  But  the  chestnut  stump  comes  out  early  in 
ocHnpanson  with  the  durability  of  the  timber.  Stump  machines  are  getting 
10  common  h^te,  that  stumps  <tf  all  kinds  of  timber  are  readily  pulled  when 
green* 

As  yet,  chestnut  timber  has  been  used  only  for  fsneing  in  this  vidnity, 
with  tiie  exception  of  sills,  plates,  etc,  for  frames. 

The  nuts  that  grow  on  cbsAtnat  trees  in  some  years  are  quite  abundant, 
and  are  w<Mrth  from  |2  50  to  Id  per  bush.  Bobbrt  Howxli.. 

NiOHOL0,  DeCi  18. 


IBBIBOTB    INJITBIOITS  TO  YIBQETATtOH. 
HEMXPTBRA.    (Ooutinued.) 

W»  proceed  with  the  description  of  insects  of  this  order,  and  next  desoribe 
tka 

CoociDM  at  Babk  Liob. — ^They  have  thread-like  or  tapering  mteunn, 
longer  than  the  head ;  females  wingless,  but  furnished  with  beaks ;  males 
wi£  wings,  which  lie  horizontally  on  the  top  of  the  ba^,  and  are  not  fur- 
nished with  beab,  ^suckers.)  Feet  with  only  one  joint,  terminated  with  a 
bingle  claw ;  skin  nrm  and  hard ;  two  slender  threads  at  the  extremity  of 
the  body  in  both  sexes.  The  females  are  without  piiroeia.  They  are  about 
one-tenth  of  an  inch  long,  and  ci  an  oval  shape. 

TiMae  inseete  Uve  olnefly  in  the  berks  of  tb«  sterna  of  pWrnts,  though 
aoneixmea  found  on  the  leaves  and  roota.  Intbtfir  eariy  stage  the  head  is 
oonoeaied  beneatii  tibe  shell  of  the  body,  and  tiie  beakeeems  to  issue  from 
the  breast.  The  tegs,  mx  In  number,  a«i  wsfj  short,  and  invisible  from 
above.  The  ftmales  soaroely  uadeigo  «iiy  ckange  except  an  inoreaae  in  stae, 
though  the  males  pass  tiirougb  a  compete  transformation  eie  ibey  arrive  at 
tfatir  perfact  state.  Ihqr  «ae  fouiU  esriy  in  the  spiiafp,  in  a  torpid  statOp 
adhtfrssg  ckse  to  the  sui&ee  of  ths  bark,  with  the  head  upwards,  and  an 
attempt  to  remove  these  insects  jr^erally  crushes  them,  when  a  dark-colored 
fluid  iasnes  from  the  body.  At  a  later  season,  if  lifted  from  the  bark  by  a 
knife-blade,  numerous  eggs  will  be  discovered,  and  the  insect  appears  to  be 
dead  and  dried  up.    On  the  approach  of  warm  weather,  the  young  escape 
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Aioagh  tlM  lower  end  of  thk  iliield,  end  moTe  abont  with  oonrideraUe 
uOnty. 

These  insecU  form  the  Genus  Ooooue.  They  ptesent  Tuiom  iBpeete  in 
legard  to  their  coTering.  The  Ooccui  eacH^  or  cochenone  of  oommeree,  ii 
oovered  with  a  mealj  powder.  So  also  k  the  Oooeus  Adonidnm,  or  meah/ 
huff  of  our  green-houses.  Some  are  haiiy  or  woolly,  and  many  othen  are 
naked  and  wk-oolored.  The  young  are  generally  white,  or  nearly  sa  Tier 
draw  their  sustenance  from  the  bark,  and  plants  men  sufSer  severely  from  die 
Ion  of  sap  ezudbff  through  the  punctures  thus  made.  In  process  of  time 
thmr  ftsten  themselves  by  threads  to  the  baik,  and  undergo  a  transfivmstioB. 
If  these  shields  are  raiud,  the  rudiments  of  wings,  antennsB,  etc,  appesr.  This 
is  their  pupa  or  chiysalis  state.  The  larger  insects  are  the  females,  who  remiiD 
immovable.  After  pairing,  the  females  increase  in  size.  The  egp^  whidi 
are  numerous,  pass  under  the  body  of  the  insect,  whidb  ffradnalfy^dries  np 
as  already  stated.  The  bark-louse  of  the  anple^ree  produces  two  or  more 
broods  in  a  season.  The  females  survive  tne  winter  and  lay  their  eggs  in 
the  spring.  The  males  die  in  autumn. 
.  Young  apple-trees  suffer  from  the  attada  of  these  Uce. 

The  eggs  of  these  insects  are  very  numerous,  SO  or  40  befog  often  fbimd 
under  a  single  shield.  They  are  white  and  oblong,  Uke  snake's  «gg8. 
They  begin  to  hatch,  in  the  Northern  SUtes,  about  the  25th  of  May. 

Chkhadees  and  Wrens^  and  some  other  birds,  are  the  nstor&l  enemies  of 
these  lice,  and  devour  ffreat  numbers  of  them.  Ichneumon  flies  of  veiy 
small  size  also  destroy  £em. 

Soap-euds  mixed  with  lime  is  a  useful  application.  The  Kme  thoxdd  be 
added  in  such  quantities  as  to  make  a  thick  whitewash.  This  should  be 
applied  with  a  brush,  so  as  to  fill  all  the  crevices,  cracks,  etc.,  existing  in  the 
bark.    It  should  be  applied  in  June. 

There  are  other  kinds  of  lice  found  on  these  trees,  of  a  different  species 
one  ot  which  is  nearly  the  shape  of  an  oyster-shell,  which  are  dormsnt  in 
winter.  The  female  is  minute,  wrinkled  at  the  sides,  flattened  above,  of  a 
reddish  color.  She  undergoes  no  change.  The  male  completes  its  trans- 
formation  about  the  mid&  of  July.  The  perfect  mide  is  scarcely  more 
than  a  point,  but  under  a  micro6coi>e  appears  famished  with  whitiBh  wiogit 
long  ^ntenniB,  six  legs  with  their  joints,  and  two  bristles,  tormina^  m 
tail. 

The  voung  lioe  are  pale  yellowish-brown,  oval,  and  appear  like  scalei  1%9 
move  aoout  for  a  while,  and  then  become  stationary,  and  after  pairing  ]ij 
their  ms. 

The  Cotton  louas.suob  the  sap  from  the  leaf  and  tender  shoots  of  tin 
plant,  by  which  the  y^or  of  the  plant  is  wasted,  and  the  leaves  curl  up,  tan 
yellow,  wither  and  die.  Ii  is  of  a  green  color,  about  a  tenth  dt  an  indi  in 
length.  Two  slender  iub^  growing  from  the  abdomen,  secrete  the  *<  honej- 
dew,"  which  attracts  multituje&of  ants.  The  young  insects  appear  during  tte 
summer,  and  the  depredations>of  the  insects  continue  till  November. 

It  is  impossible  to  describe  «U  Oie  numerous  species  of  the  louse,  and 
a  nucroscopio  ezandnaiion  would  ^carody  enable  one  not  having  great  ex- 
perience to  distinguish  them.  Nor  is  Ihu  ability  leqaisite  for  the  agrieol- 
turist,  as  the  same  means  are  efSoient  slihi  for  the  entire  order.  The  minats 
clmsi&cations  are  important  only  to  the  etulent  of  natural  hiatoiy. 
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Takik  f ram  the  published  report  of  the  Ohio  Pomological  Society  and 
the  State  Agriealtural  Gonyention  at  Cblnmbtis. 

The  object  of  the  meetmg  was  stated  by  Dr.  Warder  to  agree  upon  a  list 
of  apples  to  be  recommend^  for  general  cnltiFation  throughout  the  State  of 
Ohio. 

On  motion,  it  was  agreed  to  take  up  the  several  kmds  of  apples  in  the 
order  of  their  season,  as  summer,  &11  and  winter  varieties. 

Early  Eanmi  was  reported  as  good  in  all  parts  of  the  State-^not  a  pro- 
fuse bearer,  but  fair  in  most  localities;  does  best  in  rich  or  well  manured 
kmL    Highly  approved  wherever  known.    Becommended  unanimously. 

Early  Strawberry, — ^Highly  approved  in  south  and  center  of  the  State, 
also  in  north-west  and  north-east  Not  much  known  in  some  of  the  northern 
aounties,  but  does  wdl  wherever  known.    Becommended  unanimously. 

Lmrye  Yellow  Bough  or  Sweet  Bough. — Qen  Worthington  has  grown 
this  extensivdy  for  many  years  in  Boss  County,  and  approves  it  very  highly. 
Waa  reported  good  in  aU  parts  of  the  State.  Not  a  mat  bearer.  Dr. 
Warder  propoMd  to  recommend  it  only  for  limited  emtivation.  Becom- 
mended wkn  one  diasent. 

Ameriean  Summer  Fearmain. — ^Proposed  by  Dr.  Jones,  and  hf ghly  re- 
commended by  all  who  know  it,  but  passed  as  not  sufficiently  known. 

GoUen  5t0Wt— Generally  known  in  different  parts  of  the  State,  and  highly 
recommended,  especially  for  baking,  for  apple  butter,  and  for  stock.  Becom- 
mended with  one  dissent 

MaiimCa  Bhuh. — Commended  by  numerous  gentlemen,  espedally  for  its 
fine  looks  and  for  market.  Some  like  it  for  cooking  and  for  the  table ;  does 
well  in  all  parts  of  the  8tate-HS  larger  and  of  less  flavor  south  than  north. 
Recommended  with  several  diasenti. 

JFall  Pippin  or  CMden  Ptppin.-^'WM  known  and  highly  approved  in  all 
parte  of  the  State.  Keeps  best  and  has  best  flavor  at  the  north,  but  is 
laq;eat  at  the  south.    Becommended  with  one  dissent 

Cooper. — ^Dr.  Hempated  said  he  believed  the  history  of  this  apnie  had  not 
yet  been  fully  stated.  The  grafts  were  brought  from  Boston  to  Marietta  by 
Mr.  Adams,  of  Zanesville,  who  called  it  a  French  Apple^  the  original  trees 
having  been  imported,  as  he  believed,  from  France.  All  present  who  knew 
the  i4>ple  called  it  first-rate ;  but  some  gentlemen  thought  it  not  sufficiently 
known  to  warrant  its  recommendation  for  general  cultivation,  especially  in 
the  northern  part  of  the  State.    Beconunended  with  one  dissent 

Ramho. — ^Was  pronounced  first-rate,  especially  in  central  parts  of  the  State. 
Dr.  Warder  said  it  was  good  at  the  souUi,  but  ripens  early,  becomes  dry,  and 
does  not  keep  as  well  as  at  the  north.    Becommended  unanimously. 

Ameriean  Golden  Buseet. — Oens.  Worthington  and  Green  said  it  was 
first-rate  when  in  perfection,  but  with  them  it  soon  perishes,  and  is  not  gen- 
erally of  fair  and  healthy  growth.  Mr.  Steele  finds  it  fint-rate,  good  size 
and  trees  healthy,  considers  it  the  best  of  winter  apples  for  the  table.  Other 
gentlemen  said  it  was  not  of  attractive  appearance,  and  not  good  for  market ; 
though  persons  who  knew  it  would  buy  it  Dr.  Cone  said  trees  were  not 
healthy  with  him.  Dr.  Warder  considers  it  first-rate — ^tree  of  slender  growth. 
Recommended  unanimously. 

Yellow  BeUflower. — Mudi  approved  in  most  parte  of  tbi  State;  not  so 
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iMge  and  baDdsome  at  the  north  as  in  central  Ohio.    Beoommended  with 
MToral  dtf  aenta. 

WTd($  BeHfiomr  or  OrtUy. — Mr.  Bmst  and  othen  from  aonthem  Ohio 
approve  it  highly ;  and  all  agree  that  it  i(  a  good  apple,  and  ad^ted  to  moit 
parte  of  the  Sute.    Beoommended  with  MYwal  dieeeate. 

Ifetotown  SpOzmberg. — ^Very  highly  approved  at  OindiiMiti,  and  iho  in 
odier  parte  <^  the  State  wherever  knowsy  for  table  and  for  marked  Bfloom- 
mended. 

Winuap, — Well  known  and  everywhere  approved.  Beooaimended  ami- 
mooely. 

TaUnan  SweeHnp4 — ^Recommended  and  ieveral  others  aaTefytsodkatfer 
baUog,  and  as  a  great  beareri  profitable  for  stock.  Paaaed,  as  aot  snffi* 
fliently  known. 

J2o»6tiry  Buitets — Condemned  by  many  as  nneertain^  and  fiaUe  tD  spidk 
and  fot.    Passed  as  not  worthy  of  general  oommeadation. 

Iftwtown  Pippm, — Highly  commended  generally,  but  Qen.  WerthiagtsB 
and  several  otheis  foand  it  to  speck  with  then.  On  sandy  soUs  notgcaw- 
ally  good,  also  on  beech  clay  soils  at  tbe  north.  Profeasor  Mstber  thooglit 
it  was  good  only  on  limestone  soils*  Qen.  WorthiagloQ  dionght  this  aad 
some  other  old  kinds  are  loeiag  their  health  and  vitali^.  BeconuieMled 
with  several  dissents. 

SawUt^  JanetU  or  GeneUng.—'Dr.  Warder  said  this  wis  Of  wbter  afplt 
of  southern  Ohio,  Kenlacky,  etc,  but  he  was  afiraid  k  w«  mi  gHMnJly 
known  through  the  State,  espcttally  in  the  nofth.  Severs!  gmdanm  bom 
different  parte  of  the  State  saUl  they  knew  it^  and  apptoveiilhi^.  Be- 
oomuMDaed  nnanimonsly. 

Winter  Sweet  Paradise. — Specimens  presented  by  Xr.  Brash,  who  cobt 
mended  it  veiy  highly,  espedally  for  baking ;  read  Downrnj^s  dtscriftioiL 
Has  been  grown  by  Wul  llerion,  near  Colambos,  for  ten  or  twelve  yesis. 
Said  to  have  come  from  Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Beleham  thought  it  wm  iden- 
tical with  the  WelU  Sweeting,  of  Bochesler,  V.  Y.  All  qjreed  As!  it  wb 
a  fivrtF^ate  sweet  apple.    Becommended  for  general  triak 

Broadwell  Smei  was  highly  commended  by  Mr.  Smat  and  oOien  km 
Cincinnati,  near  which  city  it  originated.  Uleii's  description  wen  lead,  sad 
his  eommendatioa  seconded*    Becommended  for  general  triaL 

Bdmoni  or  Gate.-^Ur.  Bomrickhouse  said  this  apple  was  eonsidendis- 
diqpensable  in  his  region ;  thinb  the  tree  rather  tender.  GenUemen  from 
central  and  northern  Ohio  spoke  of  it  as  very  excellent,  and  deaervrnt  g«- 
eial  cultivation.  Beoommended  for  general  cnlftivatMin  in  northern  hsif  d 
OeSUte. 


DRY  BBOTH. 

Drt  broth  is  a  very  useful  and  nutritious  article.  It  is  veiy  oommoais 
Bussia,  and  in  other  countries  amid  huge  foresto  where  game  is  scarce  andisel 
of  great  price.  In  traveling  in  that  country,  I  came  to  aplace  where  this  bioih 
was  manufactured,  and  remained  there  three  days  for  tne  purpose  of  luni' 
ing  the  process.    It  is  as  follows : 
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Takft  ludf  of  an  ox,  half  of  a  Bheep^  entire,  ten  fbwli,  ten  partridges,  and 
est  all  these  into  snuJl  pieoee.  Flaoe  it  in  a  copper  boiler  well  tiiwed,  and 
poor  rac  quarts  of  water  to  <mm  pound  of  flesh.  Oook  this  in  the  open  air 
or  in  a  basement  over  a  moderate  fire,  skim  it  eaiefnllj,  and  after  the  sonp  is 
well  oooked  add  some  vegetables,  4g.,  that  is  to  saj,  celery,  pork,  parslej 
cat  fine,  and  cook  ike  whole  ten  hoars  or  more^  or  until  the  soluUe  portions 
of  the  flesh  are  dissolved.  Thai  strsan  the  liquor  through  a  colander.  Place 
ike  reridue  under  a  ynn  and  jmt  what  flows  from  it  into  the  sonp.  The 
liridae  of  the  fiedi  is  oomparatiTely  tasteless,  and  maf  be  given  to  dc^ 
swine,  ^ 

The  soup^  which  has  been  strabed,  is  again  poured  into  the  boiler,  and 
made  to  boil  moderatelv.  It  should  be  taken  from  the  fire  at  such  time  as, 
when  poured  off  and  allowed  to  cool,  it  wiU  become  a  compact  mass,  fmrnxk- 
Ming  ehocolata  This  moment  must  be  determined  by  repeated  trials.  The 
soup  should  then  be  poured  into  vessels  of  tin  or  potter's  ware,  and  suffered  to 
lenaain  several  daySb  The  mass  is  then  placed  in  the  sun  or  in  a  dry  kkhh, 
until  it  shall  become  diy  soup. 

Dry  soup  is  prepared  of  diffiaient  siaea,  of  one,  three,  six  or  twelve  pounds, 
and  is  sold  by  we^ht. 

It  should  be  obwrved  that  in  its  composition  there  is  no  salt,  nor  ej[>ioe. 
Salt  has  atendeney  to  soften  and  moisten  it,  and  any  spice  does  not  soil  aU 
persona  alike.  Besides,  the  broth^  being  administered  as  soup  and  dissolved, 
would  not  be  swtable  for  the  sick. 

This  dry  broth  forms  a  very  convenient  kind  of  food  for  those  travelmg 
on  foot  or  through  uninhabited  districts. 

The  Russians  who  make  the  voyage  from  Moscow  to  Eiachta,  over  the 
steppes  of  Siberia,  scarcely  use  any  other  kind  of  food.  A  vessel  holding  six 
or  «ght  ounces  of  boilmg  water,  into  which  is  thrown  a  half  pound  or  more, 
according  to  the  number  of  guests,  seasoned  with  salt  and  poxk,  and  with 
gmiic  if  to  their  taste,  poured  upon  biscuits,  frumishes  a  nutritious,  whole- 
some and  pleasant  repast  For  sulors  it  is  usefid  aa  a  preventive  of  the 
scurvy.  (When  vnrecJEed,  should  each  man  secure  a  few  pounds  of  it  they 
might  thereby  save  themselves  from  starvation  and  death!)  In  long  joui^ 
neya  over  prairies  and  desert  countries,  it  is  of  very  great  value. 

This  brotti  might  be  prepared  with  the  beef  and  mutton,  without  the  ad- 
dition of  other  things.  But  it  would  not  be  so  pleasant  to  the  taste,  nor 
command  so  high  a  price.  SioirEWSKx  Faux. 

[7Va$u!aUd  from  the  jnriwM  mimMteripthy  the  M^Rior. ] 


THE   DIFFIOULTY  OF  JTTDGIKa  BETWEEN  FIBST-RATE  ANDCAIA. 

Tbb  following,  from  the  Mori  Lane  IFxpreas,  may  be  read  with  profit  by 
those  acting  as  judges  at  our  public  fairs.  The  recommendation  in  the  last 
par^raph  may  be  useful  to  State  Societies : 

^  Sib  : — Allow  me  to  offer  a  few  remarks  on  this  subjed;,  as  applicable  to 
the  approaching  meetingft  of  our  leading  agricultural  societies,  now  close  at 
hand. 

**The  difficulties  which  are  often  experienced  by  the  most  competent 
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judges,  in  ddddng  between  two  reallj  fintpiate  uiimais  of  a  finfrnte  mt, 
ere  greeter  than  the  majority  of  people  who  haye  never  acted  in  the  o^Mci^ 
of  judges  hare  any  idea  of.  I  am  luippy  to  say  that  at  the  meetings  of  tb 
Boyel  Sodety  each  ombss  fteqoently  do  oconr,  and,  I  hope,  always  will,  isd 
with  the  wish  thet  what  I  hero  assert  may  tend  to  assiat  jadges  on  thar 
laborious  dutiesy  I  am  induced  to  troable  yon  with  these  remaifa. 

''I  win  teke  an  instance  of  two  firsUato  short-homed  bnUe^  neither  of  them 
having  a  &ulty  point  Jndge  A.  says,  'What  a  superb  back  No.  1  HmF 
B.saya,'Butiookatthatdepthof  caicaM  inNo.2r  <  Bat  the  lei^  «f 
quarter  in  No.  1 1'  continues  A. ;  and  in  return  B.  drawn  attention  to  tk 
silky  texture  of  the  sUn  of  No.  2.  The  question  is  here  pat  to  Ju^  G. 
who  ihould  decide  the  case;  but  he  has  to  balance,  in  his  mind,  whethers 
superior  back  is  more  to  be  conudersd  than  eztraoidinaiy  d^»th  of  csraas; 
and  again,  is  a  fint^rate  quah^  of  hide  equifalent  to  an  onusual  kngth  at 
quarter  f  And  thus  pobts,  without  baring  some  definite  value  attached  to 
them,  might  be  compaied  one  againat  the  another  ad  mfanUumf  without 
ever  coming  to  a  satisflEu^toiy  conclusion, 

'^Now,  what  I  wish  to  see  is,  a  definite  yalue  alBzed  to  evay  point  in  the 
perfect  animal,  and  when  such  cases  of  nicety  as  I  allude  to  do  oocar,  kt  the 
judges  take  point  by  pomt,  and  compare  value  in  nunben,  and  then  the 
animal  commanding  the  highest  amount  would  be  the  oae  selected.  If  the 
perfect  animal  were  60,  the  oomponent  parts  mig^t  be  soiMthingas  fcUows: 

BdIL  Sheep.         Boar. 

General  Appearance,        ...        8  12  80 

Buck,  (length  and  width,)     ...    8  10  8 

Chest, 6  4  5 

With  of  hips  and  loin,         ...   5  4  6 

Depth,  (rotundity  of  carcase,)  -        •        5  5  4 

Quarters, 5.  3  8 

Head, 4  4  9 

ffide,  (or  wool,) 4  5  2 

Bone, 3  3  3 

Shortness  of  legs,        .        .        .        .    s  1  2 

50  50  50 

"This  table  is  merely  on  a  rough  scale ;  but  I  think  if  the  committee  of 
the  Royal  Society  would  devote  one  of  their  meetings  to  the  consideration 
of  the  subject,  their  time  would  not  be  wasted ;  and  a  scale  made  under 
their  direction,  similar  to  the  above,  would  be  received  by  the  agricultnral 
public  as  an  authentic  data  to  refer  to. 

"  Hoping  that  these  remarks  may  draw  the  attention  of  our  great  stock- 
breeders to  the  subject,  I  remain  yours,  eUx,  X.  X," 
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Thb  cultivation  of  the  grape  has  received  of  late  some  attention  from  our 
Southern  friends.  We  are  exceedingly  glad  to  be  able  to  add  this  to  the 
variety  of  products  for  which  extensive  tracts  of  land  are  well  adapted.  A 
late  number  of  the  Augusta  Ckrmicle  oontains  a  statement  on  this  subject 
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I  irUoh  we  oopy^tliat  some  at  least  of  onr  many  Southern  reftden  may  try  the 
I  eipenment  for  themaelveB*  Weabo  wia]^  to  avail  ounelves  of  ao  favoraUe 
I.  m  opportunity  to  oommeiid  the  eateipnse  which  of  late  is  ao  manifest  in 
i  many  of  the  Soathem  States.  Thereis  no  reason  why  every  useful  meohanioal 
I  and  manufactured  product  of  the  North  and  West  should  not  be  also  pro- 
duced aft  the  South.    But  for  our  extract : 

^  On  Monday^  the  12th  Inst^  quite  a  large  party  of  gentlemen  of  this 
dty  and  its  vicinity  assembled  at  the  store  of  Messrs.  Dawson  &  Skinner  £>r 
the  puipose  of  sampling  some  native  wines  made  by  Mr.  Charles  Azt,  at  his 
wnevards  in  Wilkes  county^  Oeoigia.  The  wine  ofibred  was  the  pure  juice 
of  the  Catawba  grape»  only  about  eight  weeks  from  the  press,  and  of  the 
qpialit^r  known  aa  '*  still  Catawba."  fi  was  veiy  impartially  tested,  side  by 
side  with  several  other  brands,  from  some  of  the  most  noted  Ohio  vintnen, 
aad  the  best  judges  present  unanimously  pronounced  it  sunerior  in  aroma 
sad  purity  of  flavor  to  any  native  samples  yet  presented  to  their  notice,  and 
predicted  for  it  the  highest  degree  of  excellence,  when  it  shall  have  attained 
the  proper  ajge. 

The  business  of  grape-growing  and  wine-making  may  now  be  considered 
i  auspiciously  started  in  Georgia  and  the  South ;  and  it  only  remains  bt 


those  who  prefer  the  pure  and  wholesome  juice  of  the  grape  to  the  vilely 
adulterated  mixtures  of  commerce,  and  who  wish  to  aid  in  the  successful 
development  of  a  most  important  and  promising  enterprise,  to  give  the 
matter  their  countenance  and  support  at  the  outset ;  and  thus  secure  to  the 
South,  in  a  few  years,  an  entirely  new  source  of  large  income  and  profit." 


1^ 


BUTTER   MAEINa-^WEBT   CREAM. 

A  WBiTXR  in  the  Ohio  Farmer^  discussing  the  propriety  of  allowing  cream 
to  turn  sour  before  it  is  churned,  says : 

**  If  milk  be  churned  as  soon  as  drawn  from  the  cow,  and  butter  be 
separated,  the  buttermilk  will  be  found  to  contain  add,  though  it  may  not 
taste  very  sour.  Whether  this  lactic  acid  is  a  cause  or  an  effect  of  the 
separation  of  the  butter,  has  not  been  satisfactorily  settled ;  but  that  it  is 
always  present  after  butter  has  been  churned  ia  a  well  ascertained  fact,  and 
this  fact  all  sdentific  books  in  the  dairy  assert.  Johnson,  Bailantyne,  Ayton 
and  Trull,  all  teadi  that  *^  butter  made  from  sweet  cream  is  less  in  quantity 
and  requires  more  labor  to  produce  it,  and  is  therefore  unprofitable." 

We  do  not  quite  agree  with  this.  We  cannot  imagiue  why  the  presence 
of  a  minute  portion  of  lactic  acid  should  be  presumed  without  evidence  to 
promote  the  gatiiering  of  the  butter.  That  should  be  proved  ere  it  is^  put 
forth.  We  know  that  nice  teats  often  discover  the  presence  of  lactic  acid  in 
new  mUk^  and  we  have  good  reason  for  believing  that  the  process  of  churn- 
ing, by  which  the  temperature  of  portions  of  £e  milk  must  be  somewhat 
a&eted,  should  tend  to  increase  the  amount  of  add.  We  are  not  satisfied 
that  the  presence  of  lactic  add  is  either  the  cause  or  the  effect  of  the  sepa- 
ration of  the  butter.  Nor  does  the  fact  that  sweet  cream  requires  longer 
churning  than  sour  cream,  if  it  be  afaet^  show  that  it  is  less  economical.  The 
quickest  process  is  not  always  the  best    Besides,  our  scientific  men  are  not 
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the  best  antlioritjr  on  laeh  qaesdoM.  We shoidd  nraeh  pafer  tk«o|M« 
eljndioioiifl  dairymaids.  We  hqir&ets,  from  Book  tmme^  which  w%  vmH 
oflnet  against  a  host  of  mere  diemisto,  though  erer  so  **8oi«ntifie.**  AA  thi 
dairymen  and  women  of  Orange  oonntj,  so  widely  diitnigiiBhed  far  ilsgool 
batter,  and  the  iaformation  they  would  give  would  not  strengthen  the  dm 
which  this  writer  snggests. 

We  do  not  believe  that  the  presence  or  the  absenoe  of  lactic  add  csshsie 
any  effect  on  the  "  quantity*'  of  butter.  Hie  batter  is  there  confiMd  in 
sacks,  and  lactic  acid  cannot  increase  it,  nor  can  butter  produce  Isetie  Mid. 
Sdence  cannot  begin  to  give  a  reason  why  it  shcvU  ba  sopposedtodoio. 
IVurts  show  that  the  best  butter,  the  butter  that  with  a  given  amount  of  lin- 
ing win  ret«n  its  sweetness  the  lougest^  is  from  sweet  cream. 

But  we  doubt  whether  sweet  cream  requirei  more  labor  to  ^produce^lml- 
ter  than  sour  cream.  Each  Ktde  utck  must  be  broken,  and  its  eonteaiigstk- 
ered.  We  can  see  how  the  presence  of  viry  sour  milk  might  hsstes  the 
process  of  gathering  or  eoUectiDg  the  butter,  after  it  baa  '^eome;"  bat  tk 
is  not  what  the  chemists  mean  to  say ;  and  whatever  they  mean,  tlieir  optflka 
is  of  no  more  vahie  than  that  of  any  mere  profemor  of  sdeace^  who  any  be 
fond  of  his  own  theory.  8uoh  questionB  are  far  actual  ptmAcA  cbunMn 
to  determine,  who  use  various  kinds  of  chuns  and  rarfous  qualitJes  of  wSSk 
and  of  cream,  and  so  far  «  our  experience^  whieh  ii  not^  small, 
and  our  inquiries,  which  have  been  extensive,  can  elncidste  tUs  qusstioo,  the 
conviction  is  full  and  complete,  in  our  minds,  that  it  is  deusUe  to  hire  sweet 
cream  for  butter  that  is  to  be  kept  a  long  time.  Sourmilk  docsaoiof 
necessity  make  sour  butter,  but  the  presence  of  sour  pertides  m  the  batter 
made  from  sour  cream  cannot  be  certainly  avoided  by  almost  sdj  smoont  si 
washing,  and  there  may  be  enough  present,  after  very  frequent  waddngi,  to 
convert  the  whole,  ere  long,  into  a  randd  msak  Hence  we  go  ibr  tweet 
cream. 


ros  Tsa  nouaa,  nu  LeoM»  avb  tbb  Ajmi« 
OOUFARATIYB    YAIiITS    OF   CROPS. 

Ha.  IbnoB :— -We  have  kept  an  account  the  past  season  of  the  ooit  of 
ealtif  atiog  different  crops,  thiaking  it  may  be  interesting  to  some  o(  f» 
readers.    We  make  the  statement  as  brief  as  possible. 

Rye  i  bushel  sowed  Sept.  16»  1854,  on  com  atobblo.  Qosntitf  « 
knd,half  acre: 

Seed  and  Cultivation, |3  S8 

Seven  bush.  Rye, 8fS 

Leaving  as  profit  to  land,  $5  VI 

Wheat  sowed  April  24th,  1855,  where  com  had  grown  the  previous  yetf* 
Seed,  1  bush.;  land,  one  acre;  injured  by  weevil  and  worms. 

Seed  and  cultivation,  interest,  taxes,  etc,          •        •        $12  50 
12  bush,  of  wheat  at  $2  25, 27  00 

Prait  to  land,  10  50 
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I  Cforn  Fo.  1,  pl<raghed  Nor.,  1854, 8  inches  jeep,  a  sod,  maBtiTed  iS  loada 
I  tl  eompoet  and  manure  on  l&e  furrow,  and  in  the  spring,  and  harrowed  weB, 
i      lad  been  in  grass  from  6  to  15  years ;  land,  183  rods. 

I  Whole  expense  of  cnltiyation^  interest  on  land,  taxes, 

^  eta, <-        $35  Od 

60  bush,  shelled  com  at  |1  25,  -        -        -        -      75  00 
Top  stalks  and  butts,  and  12  busL  small  com  on  the 
[  ear, 23  00 


Profit  to  land,  $62  91 

No.  2,  about  }  in  clover  the  previous  year,  had  been  mowed  twice,  and 
irinter  Idlled,  |  under  the  plough  for  8  years,  with  a  rotation  of  crops  with- 
out masure. 

16  loads  of  com-manuxe  spread  broad*cast  and  ploughed  8  inches  deep  in 
May,  1854 ;  land,  126  rods. 

Whole  expense  of  cnltivatiBg,  interest,  eftOf      -       •       |27  55 

55  bush,  of  shelled  eom 68  ?5 

Top  stslks,  etc.,  and  ten  baskets  of  small  com,  •        -  20  00 

Left  to  land,  t61  20 

BxM^aKs. — Com  planted  from  May  16th  to  28d,  3  feet  by  2^,  3  stalks  in 
a  hill*  A  cultivator  was  passed  between  the  rows  4  times ;  4  bush,  of 
plaster  were  applied  soon  aner  it  oome  up  to  both  pieces,  and  hoed  twice. 

Stalks  topped  from  Sept  4th  to  13th,  and  well  secured ;  harvested  from 
Sent  25th  to  Oct.  16tk 

Potatoes  No.  1,  in  pasture,  perhaps  for  20  years ;  ploughed  in  Nov.  1854, 
6  tQchea  deep;  land,  128  rods;  harrowed  well  in  the  spring;  seed,  4  bush., 
ene  piece  in  a  hill ;  hills,  2  by  8  feet,  cultivated  and  hoed  (Mice,  and  onoe 
mainBred.    Two  bushels  of  plaster  applied  before  hoebg. 

Whole  expense,  mterest,  ete.,  ....        $18  40 
100  bush,  potatoes  at  40  cts,     -        -        -        -      40  00 

Left  to  land,  t21  60 

XTo.  2,  a  piece  of  moist,  cold  land ;  in  all  applied  5  loads  of  coarse  manure 
faroad-cast,  and  ploughed  4  inches  deep ;  then  applied  5  loads  of  earth  from 
a  spot  where  an  old  liouse  had  stood,  and  harrowed  well,  and  planted  1^ 
budiels  of  the  Oregon  potatoes,  May  28th,  applied  1  peck  ot  plaster  m  the 
hil),  hills  2  by  3  mty  1  piece  in  a  hUL  Cultivated  and  hoed  twice ;  quan- 
tity of  land,  34  rods. 

Whole  expense)  etc., tO  50 

40  bush,  potatoes, 16  00 

Toknd,  16  50 

This  crop  was  iniured  by  frost ;  potatoes  no  more  than  three-fourths  grown, 
but  a  variety  we  believe  free  from,  under  all  situations  a  late  potato,  requiring 
a  long  season  and  high  manuring.    I  have  cultivated  them  three  years. 

Rbharkb. — You  will  readily  see  at  a  glance  the  crop  that  pays  beet,  and 
that  will  furnish  the  largest  amount  of  fodder,  for  manure  for  succeeding  crops. 
Our  estimate  of  the  value  of  small  corn  and  fodder  is  lower  than  it  ought  to  be 
in  comparison  to  the  price  of  hay,  worth  from  $18  to  $20  per  ton  in  town. 
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We  charge  nothing  for  manure  in  the  yard,  onlj  the  labor  of  drawing  % 
being  wlut  the  limd  is  entifled  to.  Ino.  1  and  2  of  com  ia  increased  is 
value  for  the  four  succeeding  orops  perhaps  20  per  cent,  aad  piobablr  Not 
2  of  potatoes.  No.  1  of  potatoes  is  not  increased  in  value,  but  probablj 
will  bear  a  fair  crop  of  com  next  season,  and  then  will  be  stociced  wi& 
clover  and  to  pasture  a^ain.  We  have  chained  the  different  crops  one  dollar 
per  day  board,  inclnded  labor  performed  mostly  by  myself. 

Eppino,  N.  H.,  December  12, 1855.  D.  L  Hiam. 


VARIOUS   USES   OF  ABTIFIOIAL  AlO)   MINEEiL  MAlTUEEa 

At  the  suggestion  of  a  subscriber,  in  our  last  number,  we  described  the 
various  modes  of  applying  ffuano  to  the  soil.  We  propose  to  extend  theie 
suggestions  to  other  minml  and  artificial  manures. 

1.   FOUDSBTTB  AND  ITIGHT  80IU 

Night  soil  should  always  be  mixed  with  powdered  charoosi,  or  nulferiaed 
peat,  or  with  lime  or  gypsum,  to  overcome  the  odor  sod  lebdn  tne  gases. 
It  may  then  be  mingled  freely  in  compoetS|  and  applied  to  the  soil,  scattered 
broadcast,  or  in  hills,  like  any  other  manure.  But  the  concentrated  pondretle 
should  not  be  in  contact  with  the  seed  in  large  quantities. 

If  poudrette  is  applied  in  the  hills,  only  a  tablespoonful  shoddbe  plMsd 
on  a  hill,  and  this  not  in  a  pile  but  scattered,  either  before  or  after  tbe  seed 
is  dropt  Potatoes  will  bear  a  more  liberal  aUowanoe  than  com.  for 
melons,  euenmbers,  squariiea,  etc,  a  large  hole  should  be  dag  two  or  thies 
feet  in  diameter,  and  poudrette  be  scattered  freely,  and  thoroughly  nmigied 
with  the  soilf  which  should  be  made  mellow  for  a  foot  or  more  in  d^tL 
The  seed  may  then  be  placed  in  a  circle  around  the  hole.  For  cabbagee,  s 
handful  ma^  be  applied  to  each  root  For  carrots,  beets,  etc,  the  poodiette 
may  be  mixed  witn  the  seed  before  it  is  sown,  and  both  dropt  in  the  esith 
together.  For  a  crop  of  oats,  rye,  etc,  twenty  or  thirty  bushels  may  be 
spread  over  an  acre,  and  harrowed  in  before  the  grain  is  sown;  or  it  may  be 
ploughed  in,  or  it  may  be  broadcast  afterwards  as  on  grass  lands.  On  gra«  land 
it  may  be  scattered  broadcast,  at  the  rate  of  thirty  bushels  per  acre,  more  or 
less,  and  this  should  be  done  jast  before  a  shower.  It  may  applied  to  grape 
vines,  trees,  etc,  by  scattering  a  half  peck  or  more  over  the  roots,  and  covtf' 
ing  and  mixing  it  by  the  spade,  etc 

It  is  better  to  use  poudrette  in  connection  with  farm-vaxd  manure  or  goaixs 
rather  than  alone.  It  '<  stimulates*'  for  a  time  very  highly,  but  is  not  to 
durable  in  its  effects.  Hence  it  is  better  for  the  land,  to  use  it  in  connectioa 
with  other  manures.  It  may  also  produce  an  abundance  of  leaf  and  Stan, 
and  afterwards  fail  to  secure  fruit  and  grain. 

Night  soil  requires  the  same  management  as  poudrette ;  though  ezpoeoe 
to  a  bad  odor  may  sometimes  require  more  caution  in  the  application  of  it 
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This  is  more  generally  applied  in  the  hill,  for  hilled  crops.  A  taUe- 
spoonful  or  so  may  be  placed  in  a  hill.  Prof.  Johnston  says  that  if  it  be 
mingled  with  common  salt,  when  applied  to  clover,  beans,  peas,  etc,  it  wiD 
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be  much  more  eflScient ;  but  we  hare  not  seen  it  so  applied.  Tlie  salt  m  ay 
be  ODe  half  the  weight  ofx  the  plaster.  Gypsum  may  oe  dissolyed  in  water ; 
00  gallons  of  water  will  dissolve  a  ponnd,  and  applied  in  this  form  to  any 
crop.  Gypsnm  is  however  more  generally  efficient  on  clover  and  other 
ffiMseBi  peas,  beans,  etc.,  than  it  is  with  grains,  turnips,  or  other  green  crops. 
It  is  also  more  us^ul  on  light  and  dry  soils  than  on  clay.  It  is  well,  also, 
to  alternate  the  use  of  this  with  animal  manures.  When  sown  with  grain, 
or  a  buUc  equal  to  that  of  the  grain,  200  or  800  pounds  to  the  acre  may  be 
thui  applied.  For  com,  potatoes,  peas  and  beans,  etc.,  in  the  hills  and  to 
grass  lands,  five  or  six  busnels  ]^er  acre  may  be  properly  used. 

Q^am  is  very  useful  also  if  mixed  with  barn-yard  manure,  whether  it 
be  daily  or  frequently  sprinkled  over  it,  or  mixed  with  it  when  it  is  turned 
over,  preparatory  to  using  it  It  is  also  useful  when  sprinkled  over  the  floors 
of  staples,  in  fixing  gasses,  as  well  as  by  its  own  action  as  a  fertilizer.  This 
IB  perhaps  as  importent  as  any  other  form  of  applying  it 

Fish,  Tlksh,  and  other  matters  like  these,  consisting  of  very  concentrated 
manures,  should  be  mixed  with  six  or  eight  times  their  weight  of  earth  or 
other  compost  A  liberal  proportion  of  powdered  charcoal  is  advantageous. 
Cover  a  dead  animal  with  powdered  peat,  muck,  leaf  mould,  and  the  like, 
and  the  result  is  a  very  efficient  manure.  Dry  gypsum  will  also  be  very  use- 
ful in  confining  the  gases  and  preventing  a  bad  odor.  Charcoal  is  of  equal 
value.  A  little  qmckUme  is  abo  useful.  Fish  should  never  be  spread  over 
the  ground  and  left  uncovered.  They  produce  evib  of  various  kinds,  and 
their  fertilizing  properties  aro  wasted.  They  should  be  i>laoed  in  layers,  and 
eovered  with  d^  mould  or  muck,  with  charcoal  or  peat,  if  at  hand,  and  thus 
alternating,  be  suffered  to  remain  till  thoroaghly  decomposed.  It  may  then 
be  used  broadcast  or  in  hiOs. 

In  clay  soils,  fish  may  be  ploughed  under.  The  clay  has  power  to  retain 
the  gaseous  dements.  From  six  to  ten  thousand  of  the  smaller  fish,  like 
Menhaden,  may  be  ploughed  into  an  acre.  Sometimes,  on  such  soils,  entire 
Ui  are.applied  in  the  hUL  One  fish,  with  a  little  wood  ashes,  or  yard  ma- 
nure, or  two  or  three  fishes  applied  alone,  may  be  buried  in  a  hill  of  com. 

The  effects  of  fish  when  used  alone  are  but  temporary.  Their  influence 
is  more  permanent  when  used  in  connection  with  charcoal,  ashes,  guano, 
gypsum,  etc. 


EXHIBITION   AT  PARIS— PBEmUHS   AWARDED  TO  AMERICANS. 

This  great  ediibition  has  been  dosed.  The  public  ceremonies  were  had 
on  the  15th  of  November.  The  Emperor  made  a  speech,  which  appears 
from  the  reports  of  it  to  have  been  chiefly  politicaL 

After  the  entiy  of  the  Emperor  and  his  chief  offioers,*  ministera  of  State, 
the  imperial  household,  the  imperial  oommission,  etc,  an  enormous  orchestra 
seated  in  the  gallery  over  the  tnrone,  composed  of  1,800  persons,  under  the 
direction  of  Berloiz,  then  executed  L^ImpMdU^  a  cantata  composed  for  the 
circumstance  by  Berloiz.  After  its  conclusion,  tiie  Prince  Napoleon  stepped 
in  firont  of  the  throne,  and  read  a  long  address  to  theur  Majesties^  which  was 
heard  by  no  one  but  those  in  the  immediate  neighborhood.    Upon  its  con- 
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dnaioiiy  the  Emperor  aroBe,  and  in  a  loud  and  dear  Toiee  made  as  addmi 
wluch  was  beara  in  the  remotest  pari  of  the  immense  building. 

After  the  speedh,  those  persons  who  bad  drawn  the  (kand  Medal  cf 
Honor  passed  before  the  Emper<Mr  at  the  foot  of  the  throne  and  recemd 
from  his  hands  their  xnedaL  A  mi^rity  of  fliem  also  reoeived  the  dBQfl» 
tion  of  the  Legion  of  Honor. 

After  the  condosion  of  this  part  of  the  eeremony,  their  MajestiMaDd 
suits  came  down  from  the  pUtform  and  passed  aroond  tlie  laige  aisle  is  tiia 
building,  where  the  objects  which  had  gained  the  grand  medal  bad  bsoi 
placed. 

The  United  States  has  drawn  a  fidr  proportion  of  medak. 

Three  Ameiioaas  were  decorated  with  the  L^gum  of  Honor  at  the  £rbqi 
Napoleon^  yiiz. :  Mr.  Valentine,  CSiairmaa  of  the  AmerieaD  Gomoiiam; 
Mr.  Marshall  Woods,  of  Rhode  Island,  Juiyman  on  Fine  Arts  Departnoi^ 
and  Mr.  Y attemare,  (for  seryicea  in  American  Depaitment.) 

OOHPUETX  UBT   OF    BBCOMPXHSES   AWABDED  TO  AMEHXCAKS  AT  IBS  OBIAI 

EXHDinOK. 

W.  J.  Valentine,  Cluunnan  of  the  American  Commisiiott. 

Marshall  Woods,  Juryman  on  fine  Aria. 

Alexander  Vattemaie,  for  eervices  in  Aaseriean  depsctarmL 

Grand  Medal  0/  Sonor^  (yoU.) 
Oharles  (Goodyear,  yulcanized  India  rubbei^ 
0.  H.  McOormick,  reaper. 

Medal  of  Honor ^  {gold.) 
Bache  <fc  Kline. 
Lient  Manry. 
J.  A.  Pitts,  ^ofialo,  threshing-machine. 

MidaUirf  tta  Jfral  OKoas,  (sOmt.) 
Allaton. 
Manny. 

Tousley  h  Bead. 
Manchester  Print  Works. 
Thomas  Blacbard,  timber-bending  process. 
Samuel  Colt,  revolvers. 

Merriam,  Btewer  k  Co.,  cotton  goods,  Boston. 
W.  Seabrook,  cotton  goods. 
A.  W.  Ladd  k  Co,  Boston,  square  piano. 
A.  Mirmont,  New- York,  musical  instruments. 
Singer  k  Go.,  New^Tork,  sewing  maehines. 
D.  King,  Albany,  model  of  river  steamer. 
Uaitad  States  Navy  Department,  for  coHeotion  of  ship  models,  sA& 
M.  Biohmond,  Boc^n,  iron«cattmg  machine. 

M.  Stewart,  New.-York, . 

Hamilton,  cotton  and  wool  fobriea. 

Medal  </  Second  Ctass^  {brtme^ 
J.Bart 
Webb. 
Wright. 
IrA  Jewell,  foreman  of  Mr.  Wright. 


BXHfBITTOy  AT  PjUa&  tii} 

Wethered  A  Brothm. 

Grover,  Baker  &  Co. 

Oanide. 

Ourney. 

Bawdon,  Wright  <k  Co. 

F.  Toppan  is  Carpenter. 
Boiflselerie  Americaine. 

B.  C.  Elliott,  South  Carolina,  Sea  Island  cotton. 
H.  S.  King,  South  Carolina,  Sea  Island  cotton. 
M.  Mickell,  South  Carolinis  Sea  Island  cotton. 

G.  Gtemunder,  New-York,  yiolins. 

T.  Seymour,  New-York,  Bewiog-machine. 

Wheeler  &  Wilaon,  New-Yor^  sewing-machine. 

Fowler  &  Preterree,  Paria^  dentaatry. 

Ringuet-Leprince,  Marcoite  is  Co.,  New- York,  sculptured  wahiut  dressing- 


Hiram  Toiler,  Boston,  artificial  marble. 

Z.  Thompson,  Vermont 

J.  Harradqr,  New-Yocfc,  clothea^ntdng  machine. 

Sanborn  is  Garter. 

Wolle  Brothers,  Bethlehem,  Pa.,  machine  to^  mann&ctnring  paper  i 

ScmorMe  Jfrnlion. 
Talentine  is  Wheelock. 
VergenneB  Scales  Manu&cturing  Company 
Kline. 
Engel. 

Hoi  liogswortL 
O.  T.Kng. 
Lindworth. 
Delpit,  Madame. 
Bichard  is  Oo. 
HcLeea. 
Meade  Brothers. 
Hotchkiss. 
Jaonecy. 

N.  W.  Kingsley,  New-York,  artificial  teelL 
NicoU. 

J.  Boas,  New-York,  artificial  teeth. 
BoaeelL 
Schortose. 

Jones,  Wiate  is  MeOurdy,  artifiinal  tasib. 
N.Dny. 

T.  Maskdl,  La.,  aKdiog  ked  for  sUps. 

NathflQ  Thconpson,  Jr.,  New- York,  lifejpfeBervfng  seat  and  safety  \MtL 
L.  Lachairme,  Cafifomfa,  spedaens  of  California  gdd. 
Fiocke,  Bmrque  k  Co.,  Ualifimiia  gold  specimens. 
Badraa  is  Peaalee,  New-York,  rag^washii^  maAiBeai 
B.lfoofe. 
Thk  Hodnfai. 

CMmnits  4s  Jaroason,  New^York,  madiine  for  printing  ck>di. 
Nelaon  Baiiow,  New-Ymk,  pkning  machine. 

Slorma  Brothers,  New-York,  preparation  and  coaservation  of  alimentary 
snnsAaiBees. 
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FIinE  ARTS  DIFASnfKHT — TAIKTtSQ, 

Medal  of  the  Second  Claee. 
G.  P.  A.  Hdaljy  BostoB,  portrait 

Medal  qf  the  Third  Clate. 
T.  P.  Bomiter,  New-York,  pictarefl. 
Mr.  May,  New-Tork,  pictnreB. 


EEEPUra    TURNIPS,    ETO,    IN    WINTER. 

Tex  way  I  keep  1117  tonupa,  parsnips,  and  yegetable  oyaten  in  (be  winter, 
80  as  to  bave  them  aralable  for  use  at  any  time,  ai^  to  proieive  their  good 
qualities  from  frost  or  expoeure  to  the  atmosphere,  may  be  new  to  most  of 
the  readers  of  yoar  excellent  paper — >hence  this  commnnieation. 

As  late  in  ^e  fiill  as  is  pmdent  to  watt^  I  take  my  old  burel,  and  pot  a 
good  layer  of  dry  leaves  on  the  bottom,  then  put  a  layer  of  tomips  or  pamiiiM, 
then  another  coarse  of  leaves,  and  eo  alternating,  bebg  csrofiil  to  put  in  a 
good  supply  of  leaves  between  the  roots  and  the  barra,indako  between 
each  course  of  vegetables. 

Turnips  properly  put  up  in  this  way  will  not  be  eort^^  wiE  keep  gpod  all 
winter,  and  can  be  got  at  any  (jme.  Parsnips  put  up  in  this  manner  irlll  be 
better  in  the  winter  and  in  the  spring  than  if  left  in  the  nonnd  ssi&tiiQ 
common  practice ;  besides,  you  are  not  obliged  to  wait  till  the  frost  k  ont  of 
the  ground  before  you  can  have  a  mess.  Your  barrel  of  turnips  ehoold  be 
kepi  in  as  cool  a  place  as  possible  and  still  avoid  freesmg,  as  they  grow  nnkn 
kept  dry  and  cooL  The  wind  will  blow  the  leaves  into  heaps  soon,  when 
they  should  be  gathered  ready  for  use.  Will  some  one  put  up  sweet  potatoes 
this  way  and  report  the  result! — Moarie  Sural  New-Yorhar* 


A    NEW    ESOULENT    IN    THIS    COUNTRY. 

Iv  May  last  I  received  from  the  Agricultural  Division  of  the  Patent  Offioe, 
the  '*  Chufas  or  Earth  Almonds,"  known  to  botanists  under  the  name  of 
**  CyperuB  Esculentus,"  with  the  following  notioea  of  the  name  t 

It  grows  spontaneously  in  the  light,  humid  toils  of  Spain,  and  is  cu'tiTited 
in  Gkinnany  and  the  aooth  of  Firanoe.  If  planted  in  May  or  June  they  en 
ready  to  be  harvested  in  October.  They  resemble  in  taste  a  deiidooa  drnt- 
nut  or  oocoanut,  and  like  them  may  be  eaten  raw  or  eodked.  Thev  im 
chieflv  employed  for  making  an  orgeat,  (orchata  de  chufim)  a  deligntCiilt 
refreshing  drink,  much  used  in  Spain,  Cuba,  and  other  hot  climates  where 
it  is  known.  When  mashed  to  a  flour,  whioh  is  white,  aweet,  and  v«7 
agreeable  to  the  taste,  it  imparts  to  water  the  ricbneas  mi  oidor  of  viSk. 
At  Almacero  and  Albaigo  considerable  attention  is  paid  to  the  cnltifataim 
of  this  plant,  eight  acres  of  land  yielding  a  profit  of  |d,500  in  fi7%  \ 


I  planted  the  tubere  or  balbs  aooordiog^  to  directions  acoompanyiDg  them. 
They  are  now  growing  yigoroosly,  and  very  easily  cultiyatea,  requiring  no 
special  care,  and  I  have  no  doubt  will  be  as  productive  as  any  vegetable 
grown  in  this  climate.  I  hope  to  have  seed  enough  to  plant  some  two  acres 
of  ^rround  next  season.  It  is  worthy  of  cultivation  as  an  ornamental  plant — 
J.  v.  McCuLLouGH,  HortieultwrUL 


INDUSTRIAL       STATISTICS. 

BiRBnNGHiM,  Gt. — ^Birmingham  Iron  Foundry.  S.  Bassett,  President 
Employ  50  hands  on  average ;  make  castings,  turbine  wheels,  trip-hammers, 
etc.    Henry  Whipple  and  Moses  Hawkins,  foremen. 

Tack  Factory  of  Shelton  Go.  B.  N.  Shelton,  President  Use  42  machines ; 
mske  tacks  of  all  kinds  and  sizes.  N.  H.  8herman,  foreman.  Also  make 
boItB  and  nuts,  employing  13  hands  in  this  department 

Plane  Factory  of  L.  De  Forest.  Turn  out  $20,000  worth  goods  annually ; 
make  bench  and  moulding  planes. 

Tuminff  Factory  of  Geo.  W.  Shelton.  Employ  30  hands  on  average; 
turn  out  $30,000  worth  yearly ;  do  plain  and  fancy  wood  turning.  Messrs. 
Shelton  k  Osborn,  Agents  (or  "  Gast  Gast-steel  Gompany." 

Ansonia,  Ct.— Farrel  Foundry  Go.,  F.  Farrell,  Agent  Employ  60  hands 
on  average ;  turu  out  $80,000  worth  yearly ;  do  work  for  rolling  and  rub- 
ber and  paper  mills;  foundry  connected.  M.  P.  Wilson  and  E.  Butterworth 
foremen.    Make  8.  <!^  S.  M.  Golburn's  Double  Giant  Mill. 

Wire  Factory  of  Wallace  k  Sons.  Make  brass  and  copper  wire,  rolled, 
sheet  and  plated  brass,  tubing,  kettles,  nuts,  jack  chains,  hooks  and  eyes, 
etc.,  etc. ;  turn  out  $150,000  yearly.    J.  S.  Riggs,  refiner. 

Ansonia  Brass  and  Battery  Go.  J.  H.  Bartholomew,  Agent ;  J.  R.  Light, 
0.  D.  Allen,  Wm.  Smith,  R.  Matthews,  and  others,  foremen ;  T.  £.  Miller, 
refiner.  Employ  70  men  on  an  average ;  do  brass  and  copper  work,  tubing, 
stamping,  clock  movements,  etc.,  etc. 

Ansonia  Copper  Mill  Peter  Phelps,  Agent;  Thomas  Whitney,  super.; 
David  Coles,  foreman ;  Conrad  Struckman,  refiner.  Have  0  sets  rollers; 
employ  45  hands ;  make  sheet  and  bolt  copper. 

Novelty  Company.  L.  Fenn,  Agent  Make  Fenn's  superior  axes ;  turn 
out  170  daily;  business  increasing;  also  do  fancy  and  plain  turning  in 
wood. 

Cotton  Mill  of  Sewoss  &  Schenck.  Has  18  cards  of  86  inches;  26 
looms ;  make  seamless  bags. 

Factory  of  Frary  <k  Go.  Employ  80  hands ;  make  Wakefield's  patent 
corn-planters. 

Factory  of  C.  W.  Fisk  k  Go.  Employ  8  men,  and  machinery;  make 
melodeons  of  superior  quality.    Sold  by  John  March,  Philadelphia,  Penn 

SsTUOUB,  Gt. — ^Hnmphreyville  Manufacturing  Co.     Reymond  French, 
Agent ;  Isaae  P.  Bottsford,  Peter  Worth,  and  others,  foremen.  ^  Employ  250 
hands  on  average:  make  augers,  plane  irons,  wroughtiron  car  work,  etc, 
«tc ;  machine  shop  attached  has  5  lathes,  and  other  tools  in  proportion. 
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IJTwJSaTta  Copper  Go.    Qm>.  De  Vanti,  Pr«ud«Bt;  Thomas  imm,h^ 
toper.    Works  have  10  pair  roll* ;  makeboUiiaheetiiiMpeiyfliMB^aBdwlttli 


Rubber  Factory  of  A.  G.  Day  <k  Co.  Work  under  Ooodyeai's  patent^ 
employ  50  hands ;  make  peneU-'caseBi  lette^folder8,  eta  Thorns  Stuh, 
superintendent  ef  noachinery. 

Auger  Shop  of  the  Upson  Mannfactnring  Co.  ISram  Upeon,  Preudent ; 
n.  A.  Radford,  Agent  Employ  20  hands  on  ayerage ;  hare  2  trip  ham- 
men,  4  fires,  etc ;  make  augers,  bitts,  etc 

BxAooN  Dah,  Or. — ^Beacon  Bam  Co.  Geo.  Goodyear,  Agent;  Elijah 
Pierce,  foreman.  Make  rubber  flasks,  casters,  tape  measures,  cork-screwB^ 
syringes,  pumpe,  etc 

Novelty  Rubber  Co.  George  Langdon,  Agent  Employ  40  hands  <» 
average ;  make  canes,  buttons,  etc,  of  rubber. 

Navoatvok,  Or. — ^Unioii  Rubber  Co.  J.  T.  Trotter,  Agent  Employ 
75  hands ;  make  rubber  clothing. 

Glove  Co.  G«o.  C.  King,  Agent  Em^fey  12  hands;  make  glevesv 
mitts,  finger  cote,  shields,  etc 

Wbst-Winstbd,  Ci. — ^Wiosted  Foundry  and  Hachine  Co,  Shop  has 
8  lathe»,  and  other  tools  in  proportion ;  foundry  has  A.  A  Perkiiis,  foreman ; 
do  job  work. 

Scythe  Factory  of  Wheelock  <k  Wilder,  successors  to  W.Thajer  &  Co. 
Have  3  hammers,  2  stones.    Turn  out  2000  dozen  annually. 

Empire  Knife  Co.    Charles  Thompson,  Manager.    Employ  45  hands ; 
make  poekat  cutlery. 

American  Hoe  Co.  Louis  R.  Boyd,  Agent  Make  cast^sfteel  hoes  for 
planters  and  c<>tton  and  sugar  grovers ;  turn  out  10,000  dos.  anniuUy. 

Forge  Shop  of  Timothy  Hnlbeit  has  3  &es  and  1  scrap  fornaes;  S 
trip  hammers ;  work  somps ;  do  largest  kind  ot  werk. 

Winsted  Auger  Co.  Charies  Bpencer,  Secrataiy.  Employ  30  hands; 
use  machinery ;  make  angers  and  bitts. 

Beardaley  Scythe  Co.  VWmda  Brown,  Manager.  Tarn  out  5000  doi. 
annually ;  make  scythes,  hay,  straw  and  com  kmres. 

East  Winstsd,  Ct. — Factory  of  A.  G.  Gormans  &  Go.  Employ  20 
hands ;  use  machinery ;  make  jewelry. 

Winsted  Manufacturing  Co.  John  Camp,  Agent  Make  scathes ;  tarn 
out  6000  doz.  annually. 

Clock  Shop  of  Wm.  L.  Gilbert  is  Co,  Make  dock  cases  and  moTements; 
turn  out  20,000  annually. 

Cook  Axel  Co.    C.  Cook,  Secretary.    Employ  20  hands. 

WoLCOTTTZUjB,CT.--^tockiaettMiU.  A.  G.  Brady,  Agent  HaTe2sit» 
machinery ;  make  shirts,  drawers ;  employ  100  hands  in  aU,  includiD<r  mv- 
em.    Thomas  Hdlingsworth,  foreman. 

Union  Manufacturing  Co.  F.  N.  Holley,  Agent ;  W.  K  Slade,  Superia- 
teodent  1  mill  woolen ;  have  4  sets  machinery;  make  black  cassimer^apd 
doeskins. 

Wolcottville  Brass  Co.  Willis  Curtis,  foreman.  Have  6  sets  roUen; 
casting  shop  and  stamping;  make  brass  kettles,  rolled  and  sheet  brats, 
ptates  and  tubes. 

TLTjioirnBt  Hollow,  Cx.— American  Knife  Co.    G.  B.  Kerpont,  R  esi JcaL 
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Ian7'8  Mill,  wooka.  H.  Teiry,  owner ;  Jckn  Cadj  and  Fepnit  A.  CaaO^ 
KMWBMii.    Has  4  B6te  mftchuery ;  viAkA  black  doeeksDift. 

Thomas'  Cotton  Mill.  Seth  Thomas,  Ageit  Natiluui  A.  Daniels  aa4 
others,  foremen.  Have  20  cards  of  24  inches;  61  looms ;  cloth  80  inches : 
^2  by  52:  jjam  18. 

Bkoadbrook,  Or. — ^Broadbrook  Co.  1  mill,  woolen;  Nelson  Palmer^ 
Atn&at;  Wm.  Hanooek,  Superintendent;  N.  P.  Adams,  Salmon  North,  H. 
W.  Phillips  Sjlrester  WiUiams,  John  Wolf,  «nd  otben,  foremen.  Mill  has 
12  seta  maehinery ;  72  looms — 10  more  to  he  added ;  make  fancj  cassimeres. 

WAREHOon  PonvT,  Comr.— Wardtoose  Point  MaanfrotarmgCo.  1  m^ 
woolen ;  N.  E.  Benton,  President ;  B.  Sexton,  Treasurer ;  A.  E^nisoa,  fia- 
{teriaiewleDi ;  F.  W.  Carpenter,  John  B.  Orcntt,  F.  O.  Whittaker  and  otiiers, 
foremen*  Mill  has  7  sets  oards,  4t20  apindles,  ;52  looms ;  nuke  fancj  oa»> 
dneres. 

Windsor  Locks,  Com.— Thread  MUl  of  A.  Wilmarth.  Has  920 
spindles ;  make  thread  of  all  colors  and  Nos. ;  make  anperior  thread  Cor 
whips  aad  to  use  in  sening^fnachines. 

Wire  Factory  of  Rograi  Proaty.  Tarn  out  wire  from  0  to  36  Nos^  for 
eards,  reeds,  stone,  brooms,  etc  ;  make  satin,  silk  and  cotton  wire,  all  colors, 
fer  .bonnets. 

Cvuteotiout  Biver  Mill,  cotton.  L.  M.  Pinkham,  Agent.  Mill  has  i£ 
cards,  3000  spindles ;  cloth  is  28  inches  wide,  68  bj  72,  of  yarn  Nos.  32  and 
96. 

Stockinett  Mill.  Alex.  Downie,  Saporintendent.  Has  2  sets  cards,  12 
knitting  machines ;  make  hose  and  stocking  yarn. 

FiTTSFiBLD,  Mass. — Pomroy's  Sons*  Mills,  2  woolen.  L.  Pomrc^'s  Sons, 
agents  and  owneis.  Broadcloth  mill  has  J.  Daly,  James  Daly  a&d  otben, 
foremen.  Mill  has  4  sets  cards,  22  broad  looms ;  make  cotton  WArp  broad- 
cloths. Satinet  mill  has  5  sets,  36  looms ;  make  cassimeres,  cotton  werps 
ioT  printing.  C.  Hemenway,  superintendent ;  Joseph  Daly,  Jr.,  Wm.  Daiy 
and  others,  foremen. 

Pittsfield  Woolen  Co.  R.  Pomroy,  Treasurer ;  W.  F.  Bacon,  Secretary ; 
%.  M.  Caldwell,  Charles  Harden  and  others,  foremen.  Mill  has  8  sets  ma- 
chinery, 36  broad  looms;  make  cotten  warp  broad-cloths;  warps  purciiased. 

Woolen  Mill  of  S.  M.  &  C.  Rnssell.  Mill  has  1  set  machieery,  10  looms ; 
make  satinets;  warps  purchased;  Tillotson  Clarkson,  foreman.  Waddii^ 
mill  attached  has  7  cards ;  Cornelius  Warner,  superintendent. 

Pontoosac  Woolen  Co.  Geo.  Campbell,  Agent;  Tbaddeus  Ciapp,  Jr., 
manager;  Thad.  Clapp  3d,  superintendent;  Amos  Arraitage,  Timothy 
OoltOB,  James  H.  Wylie  and  others,  foremra.  Miil  has  6  seu  machinery, 
40  brottd  looais;  make  cotton  warp  broad<<lotbs ;  warps  purchased. 

Cotton  Mill  of  £.  &  J.  L.  Peck;  has  aO  cards;  make  satinet  warps  from 
1800  to  2000  ends  of  No.  18  yarn. 

Obbat  BasBiNOTOir,  Mass. — ^Berkshite  Woolen  Co«  A.  C.  Rofsell, 
4gent ;  Geo.  W.  Fuller  and  otheia,  foremen.  Mill  has  8  sets  ca«d^  82 
looms ;  make  plain  union  cassimeres ;  cotton  warps,  which  are  purchased. 

HeusATOvio,  Mass. — Menttment  MiVs.  J.  M.  Seely,  Agent  Mill  haa 
16  cards,  1656  epVndks,  2  dfSMen;  make  satinet  warps,  No.  18  yarn,  fJr(Ha 
1500  to  1800  ends.     Wm.  Black  and  others,  foremen. 
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Glsndalb,  Mass. — ^Woolen  Hill  of  J.  Z.  k  C.  Goodrich ;  John  T.FeoD^ 
•uperintendent ;  John  A.  Lynd,  and  others,  foremen.  Mill  has  6  seto  mi- 
chinery,  1820  spindles,  60  looms ;  make  union  cotton  warp  cassimeres  for 
printing.  Machinery  in  part  is  operated  night  as  well  as  day.  €hu  naedfer 
fighting ;  made  on  the  premises. 

Lex,  Mass. — Center  St  Machine  Shop.  J.  A.  Morey,  owner.  Has  ( 
lathes,  and  other  tools  in  proportion ;  make  paper-mill  machineiy,  and  da 
job  work. 

Saxony  Mills.  Platner  ii  Smith,  owners ;  Jonas  Holmes,  superiotendent; 
cassimere  mill  has  John  McEenna,  Ephraim  French,  James  Mitchell  and 
others,  foremen ;  7  sets  machinery ;  make  fancy  cassimeres.  Satinet  mill  hs 
Aurora,  Moree  and  Castle,  foremen ;  3  sets  machinery,  36  looms;  makeaat- 
inets ;  warps  purchased. 

Cotton  Mill  of  Beach  k  Royce,  has  George  H.  Holmes,  f<»eman;  12 
cards,  24  inches ;  18  looms ;  make  seamless  bags. 

Machine  Shop  of  Tanner  ii  Perkins;  has  13  lathes,  and  other  took  in 
proportion ;  make  paper-mill  machinery,  and  do  job  work  ;  foandry  attached 
has  5  hands  on  average. 

South  Adams,  Mass. — Pollock's  Mill,  cotton.  Wm.  Pol/ock,  owner ;  A. 
R.  Lovell,  superintendent.  Mill  has  32  cards,  3886  spindles ;  make  satinet 
warps. 

Woolen  Mill  of  B.  F.  Phillips  <fe  Co.,  owners  and  superinlendents ;  Wra. 
Brown,  John  M.  Morin  and  others,  foremen.  Mill  has  3  eets  machinery ; 
make  satinets  for  printing ;  warps  purchased. 

Brown  Mill,  cotton.  Plunkett  &  Brown,  owners.  Mill  has  87  looms; 
cloth  28, 60  by  66  ;  of  yam  No.  28. 

Maple  Grove  Mill,  cotton.  R.  Leonard  h  Co.,  Agents;  CurUs  Rider, 
superintendent ;  Charles  Tower  and  D.  M.  Randall,  foremen.  Mill  has  8 
cards,  30  inches ;  1600  spindles,  48  looms ;  make  prints,  28  inches  vide, 
48  by  52  ;  yam  28. 

Adams'  Mill,  cotton.  Adams,  Brothers  &  Co,  Agents ;  Myron  Trow,  fore- 
man. Mill  has  9  cards  of  36  inches,  1380  spindles,  40  looms ;  cloth  is  37 
inches,  44  by  44;  of  yam  16. 

Arnold  Mill,  cotton,  S.  L.  Arnold  dc  Co.,  owners.  Mill  has  S.  W.  How- 
land,  superintendent;  S.  A.  Hunt,  foreman.  8  cards  of  36,  1860  spndles, 
56  looms ;  cloth  28,  56  by  60 ;  yarn  20. 

Greylock  Paper  Mill.  L.  L.  Brown  dr  Co.  Has  6  engines ;  make  nice 
plat  papers. 

Plunkett  Mill,  cotton.    Plunkett  k  Wheeler,  AgenU ;  Alonzo  Wright  and 
others,  foremen.    Mill  has  16  cards  of  18  inches ;  1808  spindles,  60  Ioodds 
doth  28,  yam  27. 

Chatham  Four  Corkxrs,  N.Y.— Repair  Shop  of  Harlem  and  Troy  Bail- 
road.  John  J.  Ferris,  master  mechanic  For  the  above  road  repain  ate 
made  in  iron  and  wood  shops ;  works  are  enlarging. 

CLOCK   STATISTICS. 

West  Mbridkn,  Or. — ^Factory  of  Bradly  k  Hobbard,  owners ;  turn  «* 
100  superior  clocks  daily.  Movements  purchased*  Nathan  L.  Brndlfv 
Agent 

MiRiBBN,  Ct. — Factory  of  F.  Rodolph;  turn  out  100  docks  daily.  More- 
menta  purchased— sold  to  Coe  k  Co.,  Boston  and  New-Tork. 
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STORM'S    OLOUD    ENGINE. 

In  our  last  namber,  we  mentioned  this  as  among  the  valaable  inventiona 
eihibited  in  the  Fair  of  the  American  Inatitnte.  We  believe  the  invention 
worthy  of  more  extended  notice,  and  that  maohiniats  will  find  something  in 
it  to  lead  them  to  a  careful  study  of  its  theory. 

Probably  we  do  not  make  sufficient  account,  as  yet,  in  the  inyestigation 
of  steam,  as  a  motive  power,  of  the  agency  of  electricity.  It  may  be  excited 
where  we  have  not  yet  discovered  it,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  we  may  not 
always  avail  ourselves  to  the  greatest  extent  of  its  tremendous  power.  This 
fluid  may  be  within  our  reach  when  we  little  suspect  it.  A  trifling  change 
in  the  arrangements  of  an  engine  might  bring  it  into  play,  with  almost  re- 
sistless force,  where  its  influence  is  scarcely  known. 

The  doctrine  of  l(Uemt  heat  is  so  exceedingly  mystical,  the  nature  of  it,  or 
rather  its  state,  when  latent,  is  so  ntterly  beyond  our  conception,  that  it 
would  not  be  strange  if  future  experiments  should  develop  some  connection, 
that  we  have  not  yet  dreamed  of,  between  the  action  of  electricity  and  the 
development  of  latent  caloric.  Mr.  Storm,  however,  is  perhaps  too  explicit, 
with  our  present  knowledge  of  the  subject,  when  he  says, "  *  Latent  heat'  of 
steam  or  of  any  other  artificial  vapor  generated  by  heat,  in  a  close  vessel,  is  not 
such  strictly,  but  would  be  more  properly  expressed  as  combined  electricity, 
heat  and  electricity  being,  under  certain  conditions,  convertible  and  different 
phenomena  of  the  same  cause."  But  we  prefer  that  he  should  give  his  own 
explanations  in  relation  to  the  power  of  steam  and  of  his  engine.  He  says : 
**  Steam  is  an  artificial  and  nearly  invisible  vapor,  never  existing  outside  of 
the  closed  space  in  which  it  is  generated. 

^  An  atom  of  steam  is  nearly  a  solid  spheroid  (if  the  term  solid  may  be  ap- 
plied to  a  liquid  atom,)  while  the  particles  of  all  natural  vapors  or  clouds  are 
^  vesicular'  or  hollow.  Steam,  in  escaping  from  a  boiler  into  the  atmosphere, 
instantly  assumes  this  latter  form,  and  thereby  becomes  visible — steam  itself 
being  always  transparent  like  air.  The  atoms  of  steam  being  thus  rendered 
hollow,  vesicular,  or  inflated,  necessarily  occupy  more  space  and  possess  a 
higher  elasticity.  And  while  in  ordinary  steam  all  the  ^  laienf  portion  of 
its  heat,  amounting  to  about  three-fourths  of  all  expended,  has  to  be  invested 
in  the  water  before  it  has  any  elastic  power  at  all — and  where — as  this 
*  latent  heat'  passes  through  and  away  from  the  engine  with  the  escape  steam, 
without  undergoing  any  change  of  condition  whatever,  or  being  in  any  manner 
brought  into  action — it  is  consequently  wasted.  And,  as  it  is  well  known 
that  *'  vesicular^  vapors  have  only  a  trifling  amount  of  '  latent  heat'  for  a 
given  amount  of  elasticity  and  volume  as  compared  with  other  vapors,  and 
that  all  other  vapors  whatever,  have  a  total  power  just  in  the  proportion  to 
the  amount  of  their  *  latent'  heat ;  it  is  therefore  evident,  that  by  converting 
such  artificial  vapor  or  steam  from  any  liquid  into  the  vesicular  form,  or  na- 
tural steam,  such  as  constitutes  the  eUntds  of  the  atmosphere,  and  which  is 
readily  eflftseted  by  allowing  them  to  combine,  by  the  natural  affinity  which 
exists,  with  air  or  other  permanent  gaseous  body,  thus  imitating  nature,  an 
immensely  less  quantity  of  caloric  must  be  consumed. 

'         <*CL0Un  A3  A  MOTIVE   AGXNT. 

^  The  following  elucidation  of  the  cause  of  the  great  expansion  resulting 
from  the  admixture,  in  any  dosed  space  of  ur  and  steam,  may  be  more 
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Mtk&ctoiy  to  ezelmiTelj  praoticftl  minds,  beeanae  WTpiviiig  no  abslRM 
sdentific  xeaaoning. 

"That  the  heat  or  temperaiure  of  ihetteam has  little  to  do  withthee^* 
tioa  resdtiDg  from  tiie  mixture  of  steam  and  air,  will  at  onoe  be  endent 
tmm  the  waU-eitaUisbed  faot,  that  it  lequMs  aboat  640  d^^iees  FabailMit 
to4cNiblathevolameofagi¥eaqaaatilf  ofairat  the  ofdioaiy  atmoiplMde 
teoaperature  (say  60  degraei,)  as  astartuig  poyit--<See  'Effaela  of  M  4m 
the  elasticity  of  the  gases,'  article^  FnaamMtio^Bfomde^sX^^elopfiia^j^ 
047.  This  ismparatar^  whioh  in  steam  would  g^Te  tba  nneontioUsUe  praih 
wiM  of  about  1000  Ibsk  jpar  single  square  ioishy  or  about  66  atmo^pham, 
maialy  4oubUs  the  tensioii  of  a  a>i^md  msaswe  of  air,  about  twin  tUs 
quantity  of  oaloric  beuD^  neaessary  tosa^jr  its«KpaDaiontoadoaU6fsisa<* 

^  But  Ihe  same  air,af  aUowed  to  fena  ▼esimilar  lapor  by  aoBtsotaatbiiast- 
el  water  (or  steaoa,)  will  be  dovMe  in  Tokmeb  rtarftng  &om  the  same  point, 
(60  degrees,)  by  the  time  U  has  reaohad  102  degrees^  or  20  d^greoi  Im 
than  t£»  belling  point  ^  water  in  an  open  hettle— or  less  than  the  fomttion 
of  ateamof  a  sia^  atmosphere  of  pMrnurSy  and  aacapahle  of  any  foiee  till 
the  JOmoBphare  is  jomoved.  And  to  fMrm  even  this  weslc  steam  £va  sad  a 
half  ibid  mofo  time  and  fire  anda  half  more  fiiel  mwt  be  ooosaoied  than 
that  required  to  auand  the  air  to  double  the  w)imm  by  the  veiiealar  pro- 
oeia  joat  mentioned;  no  ** latent  heat  having  been  iuTSitsd  ia  that  case*  The 
oorreiponding  inoreaae  ot  tmmon  at  the  same  time^  aHlesd  of  beiiy  sMPtly 
double,  is  ovar  30  ibid  1 

^  These  fsoto  aro  matteiB  <tf  sUndaid  reoord,  and  were  braic^t  V)  fight  by 

efforta  to  aaoertain  why  «  very  trifliog  leakage  of  air  into  the  ooiideuer  of 
the steam-ongine  created  so mnch  b^k  tensiott as  t# almoat anasl thsnca- 
om.— See  DaUmU  escferimenig^  PJnUoiopUoal  IVoaaaciiaai,  and  Tm^ 
an  the  Steam-engine  {marine,)  page  78. 

""The  ateam  world  ia  ohaUenged  to  take  ita  choice  between  the  mxAxm 
and  value  of  the  cloud  principle  (vesioalar  yapor  asriur  spheroidal  vapor,  or 
staara,)  or  the  repudiation  of  its  own  highest  anOharities. 

""That  the  i^t  of  power  here  brought  into  action  is  electiicit7,iiD0Mw 
^iiiooueiy ;  for  it  is  known  to  all  men  vemed  in  the  phyuosl  acienoM»diit 
atesBB,  produced  by  beat,  from  whatever  aoorce,  when  coming  in  oonli^  with 
the  air,  orgaoixes  ait  oatte  in  the  ibrm  of  vesicular  va^r  or  ck»ad--tUB  bal- 
iow  or  vesicular  fi>rm,  by  a  law  of  optica,  randeriafi^  it  then  at  onee  visible. 
h  ia  equally  kaown,  that  all  such  vesicles  are  olectriaed  and  matadly  le- 
pellant.— See  jSausncfia,  Thompion  on  ffmU^  ete.  Mf  disooveiy  i^  tbttli« 
^oui^  of  this  eleotriciiy,  and  of  that  of  all  clouds,  is  the  ao-eo^M '  iM^ 
oftheprimarilyiQrmed  vapor  or  steam,  the  conversion  of  sensible  best,  fioiB 
whatever  source,  sun  or  fim,  into  this  'latent'  fi>nai,  being,  in  (sct,iua»- 
veniou  into  latent*  or  combinti  efecfrici^,  which  Is  afbsrwardi  Mth^ 
wiiea  the  change  to  the  veucular  state  takes  place.  Thai  InmeDae  tonotB 
of  electricity  may  be  developed  from  ateam  (whatever  be  the  accepted  i«- 
son  ui&y^  it  is  only  nocessary  to  refer  as  proof  to  experimenti  wherQini6oD 
a  boilder  of  only  a  few  hoiaes  power,fiaahes  of  lightning  neariy  twoMh>S 
and  too  fast  to  oount,  a»e  evolved  from  steam  esoapuig  into  the  ^^'"^'"^^ 
under  a  moderate  pressure  of  about  60  lbs.  to  the  inch.— See  Ifoii*^ 
iridty,  page  7. 

^  Now,  if  the  tension  and  volume  of  the  air  becoiyies  so  great  by  takiiigvp 
in  vesicular  auspeusion  the  moderate  amount  of  water  it  can  take  up  and^ 
the  moderate  pressures  and  temperatures  mention  in  Tredgold's  table  b«f^ 
inbefere  oited,  what  must  4hat  result  be  when  the  water  is  heated  to  s  po«t 
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enrmspoiidiiig^  to  10  Ibk  gnaga  piMinra,  im  wUdi  CMte  it  (the  air)  would 
take  up  orer  SO  timeB  as  much,  every  27  degrees,  doubling  its  eapaclty  in 
this  respect  f — See  BrockUthy^B  XtemmU  of  MeUordtogy^  page  82,  whera 
tsUes  are  given,  or  any  similar  work. 

**  And  again,  what  if  this  water,  previonslj  to  being  so  taken  np  and  oom^ 
bined  with  the  air,  had  been  converted  into  Btwm  at  that  same  temperaturt 
snd  pressure  (70  lbs.,)  and  which  would  then  be  invested  with  that /ottntetn  of 
aU  expansion,  the  so-called  Matent  heat,'  which,  as  the  air  and  steam  com- 
bioed  by  their  own  rapid  afflntty  into  the  veBicular  or  cloud  form,  would  be 
Mt  free  (not  as  heat,  as  the  thermometer  proves,)  but  as  free  dectridty  of 
lew  tension,  and  so  more  easily  retained  by  the  vesicles,  but  in  great  j^tiafi- 
%,  and  productive  of  a  correspondingly  great  volume  and  elastic  power. 
In  a  single  acre  of  fog  or  vesicular  vapor  there  is,  although  unfelt,  sufficient 
electricity  to  kill,  if  concentrated,  eveiy  animal  that  might  be  gathered  with* 
io  that  acre.--8ee  Faradatfa  Sxpmmental  Researekes  in  EUctridty. 

'"This,  simply,  be  its  properties  what  they  may,  is  ardficial  dond,  and  tte 
agent  hj  which  the  *  Cloud-engine'  is  actuated  and  from  which  it  derives  its 
name — and  to  the  scientific  mind,  with  these  universally  established  data 
arranged  before  it — ^it  will  be  clear  that  the  phenomenon  developed  by  the 
Cloud-engine  involves  neither  wonder  nor  mystery,  but,  on  the  contrary,  has 
thus  fiir  only  made  a  modest  afproa/ch  towards  just  and  soundly  founded 
expectations." 

In  accordance  with  this  theory,  Mr.  Storm  introduoea  a  portion  of  air,  by 
means  of  a  forcing-pump,  into  his  cylinder,  which  combines  with  the  steam 
and  produces  the  remarkable  effects  deacribed  in  the  experiments  of  Mr. 
Allen  and  other  engineers. 


OAKE    OF   OHIKA    AND    GLASa 

Tom  most  important  thing  to  do  is  to  '^  season''  either  glass  or  Ohin*  to 
sodden  ohaoge  of  temperature,  so  that  it  will  remain  sound  after  expoawe 
to  aidden  heat  and  cdcL  Now,  this  is  best  done  by  placing  the  articles  in 
ootd  water,  which  must  gradually  be  brought  to  the  boiling  point,  and  then 
allowed  to  oool  very  slowly,  taking  a  whole  day  or  more  to  do  it.  The  oom- 
moaer  the  materials  the  more  care  in  this  respect  is  rMuired.  The  veiy  beat 
glass  and  China  is  always  well  seasoned,  ^  annealed,'^  as  the  mann&ctureia 
say,  before  it  is  sold.  If  the  wares  are  properly  seasoned  in  this  way,  tbay 
x^  be  ''washed  np"  in  boiling  water  without  fear  of  fracture^  except  to 
frosty  weather,  when,  even  with  best  annealed  wares,  care  must  be  taken  not 
to  place  them  aoddenly  in  too  hot  water.  All  China  that  has  any  gilding 
upon  it  most  on  no  aeconnt  be  rubbed  with  a  cloth  of  any  kind,  bnt  merely 
riased,  first  in  hot,  and  afterwarda  in  cold  water,  nnd  then  left  to  drain  till 
(Iry.  If  the  gilding  is  very  dttll,  and  requires  polishing,  it  may  now  and 
then  be  rubbed  with  a  soft  wash-leather  and  a  little  dry  whitbg;  bat, 
remember,  this  operation  must  not  be  repeated  more  than  once  a  year, 
otherwise  the  gold  will  most  certainly  be  rubbed  off,  and  the  China  spoilt. 
When  the  plates,  ete.,  are  put  away  in  the  China  closet,  a  piece  of  peper 
should  be  placed  between  each  to  prevent  scratches.  Whenever  they  "datter," 
the  glaze  or  painting  is  sustaining  some  injury^  aa  tbe  bottom  of  all  ware  has 
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iti  particles  of  sand  adhering  to  it,  picked  up  from  the  oven  where  it  vn 
glased.  The  China  doaet  should  be  in  a  dry  situation,  as  a  damp^oset  wiy 
soon  tarnbh  the  gilding  of  the  best  crockerj. 

In  a  common  dinner  service  it  is  a  great  evil  to  make  the  plates  '^toolnt,' 
as  it  invariably  cracks  the  glaze  on  the  surface,  if  not  the  plate  itselt  W« 
all  know  the  result— it  comes  apart ;  '^  nobody  broke  it,**  ^  it  was  cracked 
before,''  or  "  cracked  a  long  time  ago.**  The  fact  is,  that  when  the  glass  ■ 
injured,  every  time  the  ^  things"  are  washed  the  water  goes  to  the  isteiioiv 
swells  the  porous  clay,  and  makes  the  whole  £ftbric  rotten.  In  this  oonditioa 
they  will  absorb  grease ;  and  hemg  made  too  hot  again,  the  grease  mahi 
the  dishes  brown  and  discolored.  If  an  old,  ill-used  dish  be  made  very  hot 
indeed,  a  teaspoonful  of  fat  will  be  seen  to  exude  from  the  minute  fittoni 
upon  its  surfcbce.  The  latter  remarks  apply  more  particularly  to  eommoD 
wares. 

In  a  general  way,  warm  water  and  a  soft  cloth  is  all  that  is  reqoired  Id 
keep  glass  in  a  good  condition ;  but  water  bottles  and  the  decanters,  in  order 
to  keep  them  bright,  must  be  rinsed  out  with  a  little  muriatic  acid,  which  ii 
the  only  substance  which  will  remove  the  fur  which  collects  in  them ;  and 
this  acid  is  far  better  than  ashes,  sand,  or  shot;  for  the  ashes  andsaod  scratch 
the  glass,  and  if  any  shot  is  left  in  by  accident,  the  lead  is  poi8onoii& 

Richly  cut  glass  must  be  cleaned  and  polished  with  a  brush  like  plate, 
occasionally  rubbed  with  chalk ;  by  this  means  the  luster  aad  brilliancy  are 
preserved. — London  paper. 


STEAM    STAGE    COMPANY. 

Mr.  Wm.  Webster,  of  Morissania,  inventor  and  patentee  of  the  isgena- 
ous  tube-bending  machine  exhibited  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  has  acqaired  s 
prospective  interest  in  Mr.  J.  E.  Fisher's  improved  steam  carriage;  sndhas 
issued  a  prospectus  for  a  company,  to  be  called  the  New-Torh  and  Wat- 
Chester  Steam  Stage  Co.,  to  run  fix>m  Fordham  to  the  City  Hall.  If  ths 
carriages  work  as  is  expected,  thirty  or  more  will  be  run. 

We  have  carefully  examined  this  subject,  and  are  satisfied  that  it  ^ 
prove  quite  practical  On  this  particular  route,  however,  it  will  have  a  rail- 
way to  contend  with,  and  therefore  may  not  realize  the  profit  which  woold 
attend  it  if  opposed  only  by  horse  power,  for  the  whole  diatance ;  still,  as  a 
third  of  the  railway  work  is  done  by  horses,  we  have  hope  of  its  being  ableto 
compete  with  some  advantage. 

If  railcars  could  always  have  full  loads,  the  immense  advantage  of  the 
irai^  would  place  them  above  the  competition  of  common  roads,  worked  bf 
the  same  power.  But  on  an  average,  as  shown  by  the  report  of  the  Stats 
engineer,  they  carry  a  dead  weight  of  more  than  3000  Iba.  per  pasaesgcr. 
Steam  stages,  with  the  average  loads  that  may  be  expected,  will  nothsn 
more  than  400  lbs.  dead  weight,  or  650  lbs.  to^  weight  per  passenger;— 
a  difiference  which,  of  itself,  will  half  balance  the  advantage  of  rails,  i^ 
Uiat  the  wheels  will  be  more  than  twice  the  diameter  of  car  wheels,  tfd 
therefore  have  less  than  half  the  resistance^  (for  the  same  road,)  we  think 
they  have  a  fair  chance  on  this  route. 
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The  New*York  biuuieBa  men  who  live  on  tbat  line  have^  as  we  uncle»tan<l 
the  case,  a  strong  collateral  motive  to  sustain ^this  enterprise,  even  though  it 
should  not  pay  a  large  per  centage.  The  railway  does  not  give  them  satis- 
ibotioUfbut  alms  to  make  them  pay  for  the  losses  sustained  on  the  long  line 
d  this  road*  and  for  the  bad  management  of  it  They  have  been,  and  are 
every  season  liable  to  be,  required  to  pay  more  and  more  for  commutation, 
sad  have  less  and  less  accommodation,  unless  they  can  start  an  efficient  op- 
position— an  opposition  that  can  rival  the  railway  in  speed.  When  machinery 
of  this  kind  was  in  its  infancy,  it  was  deemed  ^  absolutely  a  mechanical 
impossibility  to  suspend  a  steam  carriage  on  easy  springs."  This  difficulty 
is  entirely  overcome  by  the  improvements  of  Mf*  lusher. 

We  have  taken  no  little  pains  to  inform  ourselves  on  this  subject,  and 
we  do  not  hesitate  to  assert  our  conviction  that  it  is  feasible  to  operate  steam 
earriages  successfully,  on  many  routes,  and  that  this  or  any  other  company 
«ho  shall  undertake  and  carry  on  such  an  enterprise  in  an  efficient  manner, 
with  only  a  moderate  capital,  will  be  successful 


VERMONT    VERB    ANTIQUE. 

Ws  are  happy  to  give  space  to  the  subscriber  of  the  following  letter  to 
reply  to  our  comments  on  this  new  building  stone.  It  should  have  appeared 
in  the  December  number,  but  was  accidentally  omitted. 

We  have  no  hesitation  in  attaching  to  the  statements  of  our  friend  alt  the 
importance  that  the  name  of  one  of  thorough  business  talent  and  unques- 
tioned and  unquestionable  integrity  can  properiy  claim.  We  may  be  proved 
to  be  in  error.  Stranger  things  have  happened.  The  future  will  settle  the 
question. — ^£d.  P.  L.  &  A. 

Boston,  Oct.  13,  1866. 

QsiiTLXiiBN : — ^With  this  I  hand  you  a  pamphlet  issued  by  our  Verd 
Antique  Marble  Co.,  to  the  perusal  of  which  I  ask  your  attention.  And  when 
you  are  in  this  city,  I  beg  you  woald  step  into  our  office,  No.  32  City  Ex- 
change, and  see  what  you  have  written  about  on  page  213  of  your  October 
No.  of  The  Plough^  the  Loom,  and  the  Anvil. 

All  that  is  known  of  this  beautiful  material  is  set  forth  in  the  pamphlet 
alluded  to  ;  and  the  reasons  for  saying  what  has  been  said  are  drawn  from 
the  certificates  of  the  eminently  scientific  men  therein  copied. 

The  quantity  of  Lime  in  the  material,  you  will  notice  is  very  small,  its 
Qomponent  parts  being  Silica  and  Magnesia,  which  do  not  fuse  under  an 
•eid. 

The  pure  white  lines  running  through  it  in  every  conceivable  direction  is 
mat  Limey  but  a  mineral  somewhat  new  to  geologists  and  chemists,  the  name 
of  which  is  not  definitely  fixed.  Dr.  Hayes,  one  of  our  State  assayers,  is  now 
thoroughly  testing  this  white  material  for  the  purpose  of  more  fully  satisfy- 
ing himself  what  it  really  is. 

With  reference  to  its  being  impervious  to  acids,  I  would  say,  that  thb  piece 
or  spot  is  yet  to  be  found  which  will  show  the  slightest  blemish  under  the 
Implication  of  the  strongest  acids.    Dr.  Jackson's  Jire  test  is  also  corroborated 
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m  dM  qaftrryiiig  deepens  in  the  ledge.    These  who  do  boI  believe  it  cu 
test  k  KMT  themseiree. 

Our  order*  from  the  OapHol  at  Wtthfaigtoii  are  nearly  eomplatod  Tk 
itttoatioii  of  Oapt  Metegs  n  to  ornament  tiwiib  and  not  ontaideof  tiielmld- 
iiig,  whiehf  I  •eareelf  mnk,  you  wonld  luk  your  repntalion  in  deaoneuif 
aa  in  bad  taate  at  the  present  day. 

A  blobk  20  feet  loag,  and  of  dimennena  otherwiBe  equal  to  1800  tibie 
feet^hMJoet  been  lemoTed  from  its  bed,  andisnowbcdBgoiitapiiitoeal- 
ttmin  for  the  OapifeoL 

If  from  time  to  time  you  wish  for  fiirther  items  tonching  tiiis  neirly  db- 
covered  interest^  I  shall  be  most  happy  to  oommvnieate  thiMu.  McaawMi 
remaining  your  filend  and  ob*dH  servant,  Wx.  8.  Saupsoit, 

Comer  of  Broad  and  Stste  SbL 


RUBBER     GLEANING. 

Much  of  the  rubber  coming  to  our  market  is  exceeding  filthy.  Such  is 
specially  tbe  case  with  the  article  which  reaches  us  from  tbe  countries  of 
southern  Asia,  where  the  gum  is  produced  in  largest  qasntitieB,  and  when 
the  production  is  in  the  localities  of  the  inhabitants.  Heretofore,  tbe  purest 
and  most  rained  article  has  come  to  us  from  Peru,  whither  it  is  brougfat 
froi9  the  interior  of  the  country  by  persons  who  seek  that  interior  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  gathering  the  gum.  Wherever  found,  much  of  at  is  impure,  sad  is 
mixed  with  particles  of  sand  and  with  bark.  It  exudes  as  amilkysabstsaee 
from  the  trees,  and  hardens  after  exuding,  so  that  a  large  per  cent  is  aoms- 
times  found  to  be  a  putrid  and  acrid  mass  of  half-decayed  gum,  utterly  un- 
fit for  manufacturing  into  useful  articles.  Only  Peru  rubber  of  pure  qus% 
could  be  used  in  making  nice  articles.  This  state  of  things  has  eoDtipned 
for  many  years,  while  efforts  were  made  to  discover  modes  and  nuduneiy 
fofr  cleansing  the  imperfect  maas.  Mr.  0.  Day,  late  of  New-Haven,  Ol,  so* 
of  8eymoar,  has  invented  and  patented  madiinery  to  ckaoae  mbber ;  havvg 
by  maeny  and  cosily  experiments  discovered  tlie  best  manner  oi  doing  Ae 
work.  We  have  been  made  acquainted  with  the  rationale  of  tbe  prooeci  d 
deansing,  and  we  have  minutely  examined  the  newly  conatrueted,  aad  ps- 
tented,  and  expensive  raadiinery  used  in  carrying  out  the  pocen.  ft  * 
not  our  purpose  to  describe  the  steps  of  the  process  nor  the  apparatus  bit 
only  to  say,  that  the  labors  and  researches  of  Mr.  Day  have  been  followed  bj 
aatis&otoiy  snceeas.  The  machinery  for  cleansing  is  in  operation  afcsfis- 
tory  in  Seymour,  Ct. ;  and  there  the  work  of  cleansing  is  goiog  rapidly  fv- 
ward.  From  May  1st  to  November  1st,  ^60,000  pounds  were  deaoNd. 
During  tbe  prooess,  the  <n-iide  oooglomerate  of  gum,  aap,  aand,  bark  mi 
aoids,  costiBg  abonteighteen  dollan  per  hundred  pounds,  was  made  worth 
thirty  dollars;  each  pomid*being  almost  doubled  in  value  by  being  aiads it 
for  use  in  the  construction  of  delicate  and  highly  finished  goods.  Bach  ii 
the  complete  success  Mlowing  the  experiments  and  discoveries  of  Ifr*  ^J 
in  desasing  rubber.  As  one  consequence  of  i»is  sueeess,  tbe  vaioe  of  cruds 
rubber  has  greatly  iooreased.     Aeother  conaeqnenoe  is,  that  more  aiti^ 
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lill  be  made  of  robber  and  they  can  be  made  at  leas  ooat  Another  result 
which  the  diacoyery  will  bring  about  is,  that  an  almost  worthless  production 
is  made  to  contribute  largely  to  human  happiness  and  comfort 

Caoutchouc  is  a  purely  tropical  production.  It  is  sought  after  on  the  Ama- 
lOD  far  away  from  the  sea-shore  and  the  abodes  of  men  ;  and  it  is  found  and 
brought  to  market  at  great  cost  of  life  and  money.  In  this  part  of  the 
tropical  world,  the  gum  seems  to  be  nearly  exhausted.  In  Asiatic  regions 
the  gum  is  found  near  in  districts  that  are  inhabited.  But  this  gum  is  sent 
sway  crude  and  of  greatly  inferior  quality.  A  mode  of  cleansing  baring 
been  discovered,  this  easily  found  and  gathered  Asiatic  gum  is  made  to  take 
the  place  of  that  from  the  Amaaov,  and  an  inexhaustible  supply  for  all 
nations  in  all  timaa  to  eome  is  founds  The  community  will  be  great  gainers  by 
the  results  of  Mr.  Dft^'a  ponderous  machinery,  and  his  stringent  chemicals, 
sad  hia  monstrous  laboratory ;  and  we  hope  that  himself  may  get  cask  at 
well  aa  fame  for  hia  fifteen  years'  patient  and  expensiye  experiments. 


Patbnt  Wash-Tub.— Mr.  G.  W.  Edgecombe  of  lima,  III.,  has  a  patent 
dated  April,  1855,  for  a  wash>tub  of  peculiar  excellence.  It  ia  of  commoi 
size  and  stands  upon  its  own  stool  or  chair.  From  the  centre  of  the  bottOB 
a  spiadle  is  made  to  rise  some  18  or  20  inches  perpendicularly.  Around 
thtbaaeof  the  spindle,  nailed  to  the  bottom  of  Uie  tub,  are  semi-spherical 
enes,  the  smaller  ends  pointing  to  the  base  of  the  spindle,  and  the  larger 
Qilending  outward.  These,  made  of  wood  and  nailed  down,  corrugate  the 
bottom  of  the  tub.  Above  this  bottom  is  a  disk,  the  under  side  of  which  is 
corrugated  like  the  bottom  of  the  tub,  making  the  two  corrugated  sur&ces 
ikee  each  other.  In  the  centre  of  the  disk  is  a  hole,  suHed  to  the  spindle  ' 
ifeiootnig  up  from  the  centre' of  the  bottom.  The  disk  is  also  ftinrisfaed  with 
handles  appKed^  to  its  upper  surface.  The  washing  is  done  Hy  patlrng  ck>thea 
and  water  in  the  tnb— putting  the  &k  down  upon  them,  the  spindle  of  Urn 
tub  entering  the  hole  in  the  centre  of  the  disk,  and  then,  by  means  of  th9^ 
handlea  on  the  disk,  giring  it  a  rotary  motion  backwards  and  forwards.  The 
oerrugated  surface  of  the  disk  and  bottom  do  the  handiwork  of  the  washing. 
The  cost  of  the  whole  aparatus  is  about  Jhe  dollars,  Mr.  Ezra  PoHard,  of 
Albany,  is  agent  for  New-England.  It  is  said  titax  witii  this  machine*  one 
person  wil!  do  aa  much  washing  in  a  given  time,  as  three  persons  cau  in  th9 
oommoo  way. 


Ths  Osgood  Scalb.— The  Parker  Scale  Co.,  of  West  Meriden,  Ct^  «f 
whieb  Mr.  H.  B.  Osgood  is  the  agenl^  is  tM^iaf^  seaics  whicb  ha(v«  all  the 
enential  ibamioa  of  the  Fairbank  scalea  with  an  additiott  upott  whidi  a  fm» 
tnl  mm  secured  in  Jaauaty,  1852.  The  patent  was  taken  out  in  the  nmam 
of  Mr.  Osgood,  and  ia  used  with  parfsct  satisfiKtk>n  by  tibe  company  of 
whiah  1m  ia  tha  aeti»g  agemt  The  patent  has  lufetenoe  to  am  imptowed 
mode  of  making  the  Uver^  besides  which  the  scales  are  like  those  construelal 
\if  the  Fadrbanks. 

The  Parker  Scale  Cotnpavy  is  making  scalea  of  att  sites,  from  that  re** 
<|umd  ta  weigh  a  loaded  canal  boat  or  raiboad  ear,  down  to  a  letter  or  a» 
gndn  of  gold. 
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CARRIAGE  SHAFT  COITPLING. 


BtKBDICTB   PATZHT. 


The  foregoiDg  cut  gives  varioas  views  of  a  carriage  sliaft  coupling,  com- 
log  rapidly  into  use  ia  this  couatry.  It  is  made  by  Messrs.  W.  J.  Clabk  k 
Co.,  of  Southiogton  Ct,  who  own  the  patent,  secured  ia  the  name  of  Bene- 
dict. The  cuts  are  clear  pictures  of  the  invention.  Fig.  1  is'  a  view  of  tha 
coupling  attached  to  a  section  of  the  axle,  which  section  is  denoted  by  a. 
Fig.  2  is  a  coapling  with  clip  as  it  appears  ready  to  apply  to  the  axle.  Fig* 
S  is  the  shaft-iron  with  eye,  which  is  to  be  welded  at  c  to  the  strap  of  iron 
which  lines  the  under  side  of  the  end  of  each  shaft.  In  Fig.  2  ci  isiheba^ 
rel  in  which  the  tumbler  e  revolves,  as  marked  by  the  circular  line  betweea 
d  and  e.  The  square  slot  in  the  tumbler  e,  in  Fig.  2,  stands  as  it  ususUy 
does  when  the  carriage  is  in  use;  and  to  insert  the  shaft,  it  is  necesssryto 
turn  the  tumbler  round,  so  as  that  the  opening  corresponds  with  the  opeoiog 
in  the  barrel,  then  raising  the  shafts  to  a  perpendicular  position,  raise  tbe 
eyes  of  the  shaft-irons  up  into  the  slots,  and  bring  the  top  of  the  shafts  fiv- 
ward  and  down  to  their  proper  position,  and  the  coupling  is  accomplished  ptf" 
fectly. 

To  remove  the  shafb  is  but  the  work  of  a  moment  It  is  done  by  eleis- 
ting  them  perpendicularly  to  the  point  where  they  were  when  inserted,  li 
applying  the  coupling  care  should  be  taken  to  bend  the  shaft-iron  to  a  proptf 
curve  in  the  vicinity  of  6,  fig.  3,  so  that  the  shafts  cannot  be  removed  until 
they  are  elevated  to  the  highest  point  without  striking  the  body  of  the  ctf" 

The  excellencies  of  this  coupling  are  numerous.  It  is  obviously  very  »» 
as  no  nut  or  bolt  is  used  about  the  coupling  to  be  loosening,  as  nati  vA 
bolts  are  apt  to  do  Eometimes  under  dangerous  circumstances.     It  is  coifS- 
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lieiit  beyond  a  parallel^  for  disconnecting  the  shafts  when  desired  from  the 
SKle.  It  makes  little  rattle  when  worn ;  and  also  it  is  very  cheap.  Addition- 
al information  may  be  obtained  by  inquiring  of  the  manufaoturen.        D. 


MODEL   MILL. 


DiTRiiro  the  last  few  years  some  fine  mills  haye  been  built  for  the  manu- 
facture of  woolen  goods  in  New-England,  and  other  fine  ones  have  been  in 
successful  operation  from  ten  to  twenty  years.  Among  those  lately  built 
may  be  named  the  Glendale  Mill,  in  Pascoag,  R.  I.,  which  was  erected  a 
year  or  too  since  under  the  personal  inspection,  and  by  the  special  direction 
of  Mr.  Lyman  Copeland  of  that  place,  who  has  been  actively  enj^aged  in 
manufacturing  for  nearly  thirty  years ;  and  is  well  acquunted  with  the  early 
modes  of  working,  as  well  as  with  all  the  improvements  of  the  present  day. 
This  mill  is  constructed  of  stone,  and  it  b  of  sufficient  size  to  accommodate 
easily  and  very  conveniently,  eight  sets  of  machinery.  It  is  high  enough  in 
•tones  to  give  ample  room  for  sbafiiog,  puUies,  and  belting ;  and  it  is  sup- 
plied with  windows  to  give  ample  light  among  the  machines  in  common 
weather.  The  machinery,  from  picker  to  finisher,  is  made  according  to  the 
latest  and  most  approved  patterns ;  it  having  been  built  and  purchased  more 
with  reference  to  perfectness  than  cheapness.  No  improvement  developed  in 
the  past  history  of  woolen  manufacturing,  is  wanting  in  the  mill  to  make  a 
perfect  fabric  with  the  most  economy.  The  foremen,  too,  in  the  various  de- 
partments of  sorting,  dyeing,  carding,  spinning,  weaving  and  finishiog,  are 
all  men  in  the  prime  of  manhood,  having  each  learned  his  profession  under 
circumstances  and  with  machinery  adapted  to  give  him  great  skill  in  labor. 
Under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Albert  B.  Copeland,  who  has  been  prac- 
tically engaged  in  each  single  department  of  the  whole  process  of  manufao- 
turing  from  his  youth  up  to  manhood,  the  mill  presents  a  pleasing  aspect, 
and  may  well  be  called  a  model  mill.  A  visitor  passing  from  one  room  to 
another,  whilst  he  admires  the  cleanliness  of  everything,  and  the  harmony  and 
the  symmetry  of  the  whole,  cannot  fail  to  feel  that  he  is  inspecting  an  estab- 
lishment almost  without  a  superior.  Other  mills  may  have  more  ornament, 
and  others  still  may  be  larger,  and  yet  others  may  turn  out  more  strikingly 
figured  goods,  yet  but  few,  if  any,  can  be  found  which  combine  so  many 
acknowledged  modern  improvements.  The  parts  by  themselves  are  perfect, 
and  as  a  whole  make  a  perfect  system. 

The  sample-book  is  a  curiosity  in  its  way.  It  is  so  large  as  to  remind  the 
examiner  of  the  Chinese  legend,  and  its  pages  are  adom^  with  a  "  thousand 
and  one "  samples  of  cloth  made.  All  ground  colors  and  all  fancies  of 
figures,  grave  and  gay,  for  the  lighted-hearted  and  the  sedate,  multiform  and 
brilliant  as  the  flowera  of  spring,  are  found  on  those  amply  clothed  pages. 
Ingenuity  and  taste  will  add  to  this  variety  still  more  in  the  future,  for  every 
day  some  new  pattern  is  invented,  and  some  new  sample  is  fixed  on  those 
pages.    If  any  person  wishes  to  see  the  latest  patented  or  most  highly  ap- 

Soved  machinery,  hi^  time  and  curiosity  will  not  be  lost  in  visiting  Glendale 
ill,  whose  agent  and  superintendent  will  give  him  a  kind  and  courteous  i^ 
eeption. 
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COMPAITT  aP  INVKIfTOKff. 

Wx  bare  reeeived  terend  letters  in  relation  to  tke  plan  that  we  jftmaM 
some  two  or  three  months  ago  for  a  sort  of  joint  company,  to  aid  ianstofs 
without  pecuniary  means  to  present  before  Uie  public  their  TalnaUe  ioTen- 
tions.  We  inyite  others,  who  are  disposed  to  look  into  this  subject,  asd  to 
sssist  in  devising  the  details  of  the  plan,  to  write  to  us  their  views  at  sn  eirlj 
day.  We  will  communicate  to  such  the  details  proposed,  or  suggested  iitber, 
and  invite  their  cooperation  in  perfectinf?  the  system.  They  may  thus  do 
themselves  and  others  a  good  service.  We  have  reason  to  believe  that  the 
American  lostitute,  if  desired,  would  be  both  aUe  and  willing  to  gnot 
facilities  to  such  a  company  of  great  service  to  the  mcmben.  How  is'a 
iiiTorable  time  for  aetion. 


POBTEffS  ST017B  DBBSSHTG  MACBUffK 

This  is  a  valuable  bven tion.  We  am  always  pleased  to  ses  the  work  whieb 
ii  accomplished  by  machines  performed  in  the  same  maner  as  when  dona 
by  hand.  It  is  this  peculiarity  which  commends  to  our  jodgmeat  Uie  mw- 
ing  machine  by  Bobinson.  It  does  not  sew  so  mpidly  as  some  othm,  o^ 
doing  the  work  of  six  or  eight  people ;  but  it  takes  the  same  Btiteh«  i»^n» 
are  made  by  the  living  seamstress,  and  just  that  stiteh  wluch  the  sitaM 
of  the  work  requh'ss.  This  close  imitation  of  hand  labor  is  witneasd  in  tht 
operation  of  Porter's  machine.    The  fdlowing  is  a  desonption  of  ito  psiti: 

A  lai^e  iron  frame,  swinging  on  a  central  bolt,  contains  a  cn»  piees 
which  holds  all  the  chisels  and  other  working  apparatus.  The  poflitioa  of 
this  frame  determines  the  direction  of  the  chisels,  that  is,  the  angle  st  vlueh 
they  stand  in  relation  to  the  stone.  This  central  boH  may  also  eialfbs 
raised  or  lowered,  according  to  the  thickness  of  the  stone  to  be  wiosglt 
Above  the  chisels,  and  in  Sie  same  line  of  direction,  are  seversl  vary  lavg* 
hammers,  having  a  motion  of  about  one  inch  end  a  qaarter:  Bchisd  &e 
hammers  are  stout  spiral  springs  assisting  in  confining  them  in  thair  plaea 
Motion  is  given  to  these  hammers  by  cams  placed  on  a  cross  shaft,  jitttl» 
hind  the  hammers,  so  arranged  as  to  cause  the  haromen  to  atrike,  not  aa» 
taneously,  but  in  succession.  The  hammers  being  raised  by  the  ttm, 
strike  with  great  force  upon  the  chisels,  each  of  which  has  a  motion  of  oat 
tenth  of  an  inch,  chipping  off  the  stone  to  such  a  depth  aa  may  berequrini 

The  chisels  are  of  various  patterns,  each  suited  to  the  nature  of  the  «ok 
required.     Three  hundred  revolutions  per  minute  may  be  given. 

The  stone  rests  upon  a  travelling  platform,  and  admits  a  stone  thread 
and  four  inches  wide  and  twelve  or  Sixteen  feet  long.  Or  two  such  (M* 
ibrms  may  be  fastened  together.  The  whole  is  simple  in  its  constrsctiM. 
The  chisels  are  changed  with  great  facility,  and  the  workmanship  is  exedii^ 
the  stone  being  left  wiUi  a  good  finish  from  one  end  to  the  other.  Itaauiilf 
recjuires  to  be  passed  through  a  machine  three  times.  When  one  aMa  ii 
finished,  the  stone  is  turned  over,  and  other  sides  are  dressed  in  sndi  ^jl^** 
nay  be  desired.  The  machine  is  estimated  to  do  the  work  of  fifty  dsb^ 
dress  one  thousand  superficial  feet  of  brown  store,  or  nearly  Aft  bvsdied 
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Cn(  pf  nurbU  onoe  oiw  in  tm  ho«n,  aSoviog  the  mMiiipe  to  b«  idle  out 
4bii4  of  tbe  lime. 

This  sachiiie  is  sow  m  operttipn  in  Fonrleeiitb  street,  in  this  oitj,  be 
im^m  the  Ninth  nod  Tandi  ftveviee.  We  eominend  it  to  the  i«(iee  of  Ihoee 
id  opr  readefB  who  «re  intereited  iseweh  kiad  of  woiiu 


IMPROTBD  BALANCE  WATER-GATE. 


This  figure  is  a  view  of  im  improved  Balance  Water-Qate,  invented  by 
Ff  S,  GobufD,  of  Ipewich,  M9.,  and  for  which  he  has  taken  measures  to  secure 
a  patent  Figure  1  is  an  inside  view.  A  in  figure  2  is  a  oiroular  gate  with 
two  openiogs  B  B,  when  the  gate  is  turned,  so  that  the  openings  B  B  are 
opposite  the  openings  G  0  the  water  passes  through.  When  the  gate  is 
elc^ed,  as  the  pressure  of  the  water  is  alike  on  all  the  surface  of  the  gate,  it 
is  equally  balanced  on  the  screw  D  which  can  be  so  adjusted  that  there  shall 
be  just  friction  enough  to  keep  the  gate  water-tight  and  no  more.  This  gate 
U  so  sensitive  that  the  governor  will  readily  regulate  the  flow  of  water.  The 
inventor  will  assign  his  interest  in  this  invention  for  any  State  in  the  UnloQ, 
Massachusetts  excepted,  on  terms  that  cannot  fail  to  be  satisfactory. 


Allen's  Stone  Saw  FaAMB.— A  gentleman  of  Dorset,  Yt.,  offered  not 
loQg  since  a  piiee  of  $10,000  for  the  best  invention  to  saw  stone  into  pyra- 
midal shapes.  Among  those  oompetiog  for  the  prise  is  Mr.  Allen,  of  Soutk 
Adams,  Mass,  who  bus  invented  and  constructed  a  maohine  for  sawing,  in- 
geaious  and  peouliar.  His  mode  of  doing  the  work  is  to  have  two  saw 
fimquee ;  one  suspended  over  and  intermatobed  witb  the  other,  each  framB 
holding  its  aaw»  so  that  one  saw  will  saw  one  side  of  a  pyramid,  and  the  other 
the  saioe  sbape  the  other  side,  making  the  pyramid  of  any  degree  of  obtusenevi 
or  acateness.  Esch  frame  is  guided  by  its  own  separate  guidss,  placed  op 
its  enter  side ;  aad  #aeb  is  aaspeaded  from  its  fo^r  oomers  by  ebabia  attaohed 
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to  the  oornen  and  wound  round  a  windlass  aboTS.  By  thia  apparatus,  a  ]aig% 
flat  stone,  marble  or  granite,  can  be  placed  upon  the  waja  of  the  mill,  and  bf 
having  a  succession  of  saws  in  both  the  upper  and  under  frames,  opersCmg 
upon  the  stone  at  the  same  time,  the  whole  slab  can  be  reduced  to  pjiaiml- 
al  posts  at  once.  Mr.  Allen  propoees  to  i4>pl7  for  patenta  on  TariouB  psitt 
of  his  machine,  and  will  be  prepared  to  supply  the  communitj,  though  b^ 
may  not  handle  the  prize  offered  in  Dorset,  feeling  that  his  mode  of  bug- 
ing  the  saws  is  one  of  practical  utility,  and  whi<£  will  prove  in  the  long 
run  of  great  value  in  the  atone  business. 


English  Patents. 

IiiPROvsiiENTs  IN  THX  Manufacturk  OF  Varnish.— Tliis  mveotioD  » 
iutended  to  produce  a  superior  quality  of  copal  varnisL    It  is  based  upon 
the  discovery  that  copal  gum  consists  of  two  constitutive  parts  or  iogredieots^ 
one  of  which  is  entirely  soluble  in  oil  and  in  essence  of  tarpentiDe,  and  the 
other  of  which  is  quite  insoluble  in  the  substances  employed  in  making  var- 
nish.   It  is  this  latter  portion  of  ingredient  which  deteriorates  the  peUndd- 
ity  and  whiteness  of  the  varnish,  especially  by  taking  a  brown  tinge,  by  boiling 
in  a  copper  or  other  vessel,  on  an  open  fire,  as  the  manufacture  of  varnish  is 
usually  carried  on.    Hence,  the  object  of  the  present  invention  is  to  purify 
the  gum  copal,  by  extracting  from  it  the  insoluble  part,  either  by  means  of 
ordinary  distillation,  or  by  means  of  a  hot-water  bath,  or  else  by  means  of 
over-heated  steam,  by  applying  either  of  which,  the  insoluble  part  is  volatfl- 
ized  and  condensed  in  a  suitable  receiving  vessel.    The  quantity  of  insoloble 
matter,  viz,, — ^from  fifteen  to  thirty  per  cent  of  the  gum  copal  acted  npon, 
having  thus  been  expelled,  the  remaining  portion  is  left  to  cool  or  solidifyt 
and  is  then  ready  for  use,  being  perfectly  soluble  in  both  warm  and  cold  oil, 
turpentine,  and  similar  matters,  with  which  it  will  produce  a  quality  of  va^ 
nish  superior  to  that  which  is  manufactured  in  the  present  way. 

Improvements  in  the  Manufacture  of  Soap. — This  invention  consi^ 
in  peroxidiziug  any  oxide  of  iron  that  may  be  present  in  fatty  materials,  add 
or  not  add,  undergoing  the  process  of  Baponification  by  the  injection  of  air 
or  oxygen, — ^removing  the  peroxidized  iron  by  means  of  any  vegetable  or 
other  acid  or  principle  (such  as  tannic  or  gallic  acid)  capable  of  combining 
with  it,  so  as  to  form  an  ink  or  inky  solution,  and  afterwards  makiog  sotp 
with  the  fatty  materials  thus  purified  or  bleached. 

The  manner  of  carrying  out  this  invention  is  as  follows :  By  means  of  a 
force  pump  or  other  suitable  agent,  air  or  oxygen,  in  a  heated  or  cold  8tat^ 
is  injected  into  the  mass  through  a  perforated  coil  of  pipe  in  the  body  of  the 
vcassel,  which  should  be  made  of  wood,  or  lined  with  sheet-lead ;  and  tbii 
injection  of  air  or  oxygen  is  continued  so  long  as  may  be  considered  neces- 
sary ;  the  time  varies  according  to  the  degree  of  oxidation  already  existipgt 
and  can  only  be  ascertained  by  taking  samples  and  by  practice.  An  inlinion 
or  solution  of  sumach,  gall-nuts,  or  other  material  capable  of  combining «i^ 
the  peroxidized  iron  existing  in  the  materiala  under  operation,  la  then  added 
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k>  tke  mass,  and  the  nhole  is  well  stirred  togetiher ;  after  wUch  the  Inkj 
lolation  is  drawn  off  from  the  Tessel,  and  the  materials  are  boiled,  for  about 
two  hours,  with  a  like  quantity  of  pure  water,  which  is  afterwards  drawn  off, 
tod  with  it  aoj  of  the  inky  solution  that  may  have  remained  in  the  mate- 
lials.  The  soap-making  is  then  proceeded  with,  and  the  process  completed 
is  the  ordinary  manner. 

The  puri6ed  soap  produced  by  this  invention  will  be  found  suitable  for 
dyers,  scourers,  and  others  who  require  a  soap  quite  free  irom  iron, — ^tbe 
presence  of  which  is,  in  many  cases,  highly  injuiious  to  many  descriptions  of 
eobra. 

An  Improvkd  Process  for  Platiko  or  Coatiko  Lead,  Iron,  ob 
OTHER  Metals  with  Tin,  Nickel,  or  Alumina. — The  first  part  of  this 
invention  consists  in  a  mode  of  preparing  a  solution  of  the  metal  with  which 
the  articles  are  to  be  coated  or  plated ;  for  which  purpose  they  proceed  as 
follows : 

For  tin,  metallic  tin  is  dissolved  by  nitro-muriatic  acid,  and  then  precipi* 
tated  by  an  alkali  or  alkaline  salt,  preferably  by  the  ferrocyanide  of  potas- 
uum ;  sulphuric  add  or  muriatic  acid  is  then  mixed  with  the  precipitated 
oxide  of  tin;  and  water  is  added  thereto.  The  mixture  is  boiled  in  an  iron 
vessel,  with  a  small  portion  of  ferro-cyanide  of  potassium,  and  the  liquor 
being  filtered,  the  solation  is  completed. 

Another  mode  of  forming  a  solation  of  tin  is  as  follows :  The  precipitated 
oxide  of  tin  having  been  obtained  as  above  described,  ferro-cyanide  of  potas* 
slum  is  added  to  the  oxide  and  boiled ;  the  solution  is  then  set  aside  to  cool; 
and  filtered ;  and  a  stream  of  sulphuric  acid  gas  is  subsequently  passed 
through  the  solution. 

For  nickel,  this  metal  is  dissolved  by  nitro-muriatic  acid,  and  the  oxide  ia 
precipitated  by  ferro-cyanide  of  potassium  ;  the  oxide  is  then  washed,  and 
cyanide  of  potassium  dissolved  in  distilled  water,  is  added  thereto.  The  mix- 
ture is  then  boiled,  and  when  cool,  it  is  filtered,  which  completes  the  solution 
of  nickel. 

For  alumina,  alum  is  dissolved  in  water,  and  ammonia  is  added  until  it 
ceases  to  precipitate  any  more ;  the  alumina  is  then  washed  and  filtered,  and 
distilled  water  is  then  added,  and  the  mixture  is  boiled  Tvith  cyanide  of 
potassium.    When  cold,  it  is  filtered,  and  the  solution  of  alumina  is  ready. 

Having  thus  obtained  either  of  the  foregoing  solations,  the  patentees  sus- 
pend the  articles  to  be  covered  or  plated,  by  copper  or  brass  rods,  in  a  bath 
of  the  requiied  solution,  and  attach  them  to  the  zinc  pole  of  a  battery,  to 
the  positive  pole  of  which  is  attached,  in  the  case  of  a  tin  bath,  a  piece  of 
platinum  or  a  pole  of  tin ;  in  the  case  of  a  nickel  bath,  a  bag  containing 
oxide  of  nickel  or  a  pole  of  nickel ;  and  in  the  case  of  a  bath  of  alumina,  a 
bag  of  alumina,  or  a  pole  of  aluminum,  or  a  piece  of  platinum. 

Improved  Apparatus  for  tbb  Dibtillation  of  Coal  and  other 
Bituminous  Substanobs. — This  invention  relates  more  particularly  to  the 
retorts  or  vessels  in  which  the  distilling  process  is  carried  on  for  the  purpose 
of  obtaining  gas  for  illumination  ;  but  it  is  also  applicable  to  retorts  for  dia* 
tilling  bituminous  or  resinous  substances  for  other  purposes. 

The  principal  object  of  this  invention  is  to  obviate  the  objections  to  whioh 
earthen  retorts  are  open.  This  is  effected  by  coating  the  retorts  internally 
with  an  enamel  or  glaae,  which  will  prevent  the  gas  from  escaping  througk 
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liMpows  of  ih%  malirialof  which  Ike  vetort  i«ooiiip«Md;  tni  wU  iHlf 

KKktiog  a  amooih  aurfMH,  prefeafc  the  earboa  fr(Mn  lulkMiag  tbwilo  ni 
ing  a  orait  thereon. 

Aiij  of  the  prooeiMB  which  aie  well  knowa  and  w  aaa,  or  dulmqrlM^ 
•fiter  be  mTeiii(Mlf  for  glaiiDg  or  ettameliag  •  vbeei,  waj  he  eoiployed  fe? 
the  purpose  of  the  inventioD. 

In  order  to  pveveat  earboa  ftom  depouting  aad  erMiog  en  the  iaienid  mr- 
iMse  of  iroo  retorta,  thepaienteet  alto  propoee  to  enamel  th«w  aarfiMatof  iioi 
retoru  bj  any  of  the  proetieea  for  enameling  boUow  iron  ▼owelir;  $ai,  if 
required,  the  external  aa  well  as  the  intemal  aurface  of  earthen  or  iron  ntom 
may  be  also  glased  or  enameled. 

Imfbovbmxntb  Apfuoabls  to  Machihirt  Foa  Pkzvtiiio  Fabbio&— 
The  object  of  theae  improvementa  is,  firat|  to  obtain  greater  regularity  and 
uniformity  in  the  aupply  of  color,  than  can  be  obtained  by  the  ordiaaij 
machinery ;  and,  aecond,  to  obviate  the  neceaaity  of  employing  the  number 
of  children  at  present  required  to  assist  in  the  operation  of  printiog  fabrics. 
The  machine  forming  the  subjeot  of  this  inveniion  being  separate  uom  th^ 
printing-press,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  improvements  are  applicsble  to  aoy 
macbiuerv  for  block-printing  fabrics. 

The  color  block  or  table  is  covered  with  a  doth  of  8oa»e  ux-tigU  ao4 
waterproof  material,  and  the  required  elasticity  is  impirled  to  it  bv  means  of 
a  collapsible  vessel  made  of  India-rubber  or  other  suitable  material,  provided 
with  a  counterbalance  weight.    This  vessel  is  filled  with  water  or  other  liquid, 
and  it  will,  therefore,  by  means  of  its  counterbalance  weight,  keep  the  print- 
ing cloth  at  the  required  tension.    The  color  is  placed  in  a  trough  or  leaer- 
voir,  at  one  end  of  the  cloth ;  and  this  latter  is  supplied  with  color  by  meani 
of  a  horizontal  brush  or  other  suitable  contrivance,  which  extends  acroes  the 
table,  and  is  worked  backwards  and  forwards  from  the  color  trough  over  the 
color  cloth  by  means  of  a  lever ;  so  that  at  each  stroke  of  the  lever  fresh 
color  will  be  supplied  from  the  trough  or  reservoir  at  the  end, — ^the  apparatui 
being  so  arranged,  that  the  cloth  and  the  color  which  is  contained  in  the 
reservoir  or  basin  at  the  end  shall  be  kept  together,  and  when  the  printing 
operation  is  finished  and  the  color  is  required  to  be  changed,  the  color  doth 
can  be  scraped,  and  the  cover  of  the  color  trough  or  reservoir  moved  forwstd 
by  a  single  stroke  of  the  lever,  so  as  to  dose  the  color  reservoir,  and  th\u» 
prevent  the  color  from  drjing  by  evaporation  or  exposure  to  the  vr,  m  is 
the  case  in  the  ordinary  method  of  working,  in  which  the  color  is  found  to 
dry  in  the  brushes  on  the  printing  frame,  or  sieve,  and  in  the  veoels. 

iMPaOVEMBNTS    IN    PbBPARIK9    LoAF-SuGAR    FOB    U8B,   AND    CsBIil' 

Apparatus  for  the  Same. — This  invention  consists  in  dividing  loaf-sugv 
into  sybtematic,  regular,  and  equal  morsels,  by  means  of  saws  and  stamps 
To  this  end  the  inventor  provides  a  series  of  straight  saws,  operating  in  the 
ordinary  manner,  parallel  to  each  other,  side  by  side,  at  f-inch  or  any  otber 
required  intervals ;  and  he  subjects  loaf-sugar  to  these  for  the  puiposo^ 
entting  it  first  into  slices  or  slabs;  secondly,  cross-wise  into  eqvare  sti^i 
and,  thirdly,  crosswise  into  cubical  morsels, — there  being  thus  insured  (ezse^ 
ki  outside  pieces)  a  systematic,  equal,  and  r^ular  division  to  any  sice  whin 
may  be  desired.  The  sugar  may  be  subjected  three  times  to  one  aeiMBflf 
Mws ;  or  several  series  may  be  empk>yed  working  in  the  several  diieetiotf ; 
or  a  series  may  be  fixed  in  a  frame  and  need  by  hand,  drcalmr  aaws  sHf 
hi  employed,  if  acourately  fixed,  and  a  good  deal  set,  and  provided  thsii- 
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WMmA  flDWM*  «f  Miwdwt  be  sot  i^w^td;  »  Mri»  of  nndl 
I        laws,  About  BIZ  or  eight  inches  in  diameter,  may  be  used— the  Uadee 


aomted  oa  cm  miidlefaBd  fixed  at  the  ioCerfala  abeve 


Ib  «iim  eaaea  the  fwlBatee  propoiea  to  eait  or  aaw  tbe  evgar  into  •iab» 
n  «•  BOftel  tUoli;  Md  ai^eet  these  to  preanm  between  Fetioibted  edged 
aetalstampe  or  gralingiy  which  cnt  sad  crack  the  slab  oa  both  sidee  to  cot* 
[  iwpond*  Obo  grating  ia  made  tharper  edged  than  tbo  oiher^  to  cairj  tho 
awiele  baek  with  it^  to  be  paahed  off  id  leeediag;  by  meaae  oC  pine  fiieA 
bihiad  it ;  cv  the  tkba  aie  divided  by  ga^  meaae,  firUinto  ttichs,  aad  thmm 
9§UKk  iato  monela;  or  the  oast  or  sawn  sticka  aia  divided  ly  such  means  at 
QBce ;  or  thej  may  be  divided  by  the  ovdinaiy  fiied  choppuig-knife,  with  s 
stop  fixed  beyond  to  legnkte  the  siie  cot  o£ 

The  patentee  abo  piopoeea  to  eaet  the  loavee  of  a  rectangular  form  for 
the  above  pnrpoc 


I  purpose  (althoi^h  this  is  not  eaMBtia),)  and  to  caal  tlm  sugar  ia 
ilaba,  or  in  stioksy  or  ia  moiaeh  at  oaee^ 


An  IiffPROYSD  Soap  calixd  "  Sapokitoline.''— The  invention  consists  in 
manufacturing  a  gelatinous  soap  in  the  foIIowiDg  manner : 

**  Sapposiog  (says  the  patentee)  that  I  wish  to  manufacture  one  thousand 
live  hundred  pounds  of  the  said  soap,  I  proceed  as  follows  :  I  first  pour  in  a 
copper  boiler  about  eighty- eight  gallons  of  soft  water,  and  mix  with  it  about 
one  hundred  and  twelve  pounds  of  crystal  soda,  or  about  seventy-nine  pounds 
of  salts  of  soda.  Two  or  three  hours  after  the  soda  has  been  in  contact  with 
the  water,  I  agitate  the  mixture,  and  add  to  it  about  one  hundred  and 
twelve  pounds  of  common  hard  or  soft  soap.  The  fire  being  placed  under 
the  furnace,  I  leave  the  mixture  to  be  heated  until  the  temperature  attaina 
forty  or  forty-five  degrees  centigrade,  when  I  add  to  the  liquid  about  seven- 
teen pounds  of  Russian  or  American  pearlash ; — I  well  mix  the  whole,  and 
when  the  soap  is  nearly  dissolved,  I  suspend  in  the  middle  of  the  copper  a 
white  linen  bag,  containing  about  seventeen  pounds  of  pounded  quick-lime. 
This  linen  bag,  strongly  tied  at  its  upper  extremity  to  avoid  any  of  the  mat- 
ters escaping,  must  bid  immersed  in  the  liquid  to  a  depth  of  about  eight 
inches. 

•*  "When  ebuintJon  has  commenced  in  the  copper,  I  slowly  agitate  the 
liquid  mass,  and  pour  therein  about  five  gallons  of  mucilage  of  linseed, 
marshmallow,  or  pjsllium  seed — after  which,  I  add  seven  and  a  half  pounds 
of  borax,  or  about  two  and  a  half  pounds  of  calcined  alum.  When  the 
whole  is  well  mixed  in  the  copper,  and  the  liquid  presents  the  appearance 
of  beiog  perfectly  homogeneous,  I  leave  it  to  boil  on  a  slow  fire  during 
three  quarters  of  an  hour.  The  fire  should  then  be  extinguished,  and  the 
copper  covered  over.  When  the  temperature  falls  to  fifty-five  or  sixty 
degrees,  I  pour  the  liquid  into  barrels,  where  it  becomes  solidified  in  about 
twenty-four  hours  (supposing  that  hard  soap  has  been  used ;)  if  otherwise, 
It  will  remab  in  a  gelatinous  state.^ 

Ajt  Improvsd  pBocxaa  vob  Pboduoiko  Photoorafhio  PiOTuaxai-|- 
This  invention  consists,  first,  in  employing  a  textile  or  woven^  iiabria 
iaataad  of  paper  aa  the  surface  on  which  the  picture  is  to  be  produced. 
Thia  tifiaue  or  woven  iabrto  must  be  prepared  to  receive  the  ordinary 
chemical  ageata  need  in  photogiraphic  operations, — ^and  it  will  be  found  thi^ 
it  poeaeBses  masy  ad  vantagea  over  paper.  For  instance — a  more  even  aur&oa 
auiy  be  obtained  than  wlurn  paper  ia  employed ;  and  the  liability  to  tear 
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or  become  injared  while  beiog  aob)eofted  to  die  Hqoid  dbemioal  ageatiyii 
mneh  diininkhed. 

In  operating  upon  fine  linen  c1oUi«  or  any  other  kind  of  fiabric  whidi  k 
capable  of  being  rendered  tranaparent,  the  inventor  fiist  cnti  the  (abrie  iato 
pieces  of  saitabie  eize,  and  coats  them  with  a  paste  made  of  rice-floar, 
which  must  be  allowed  to  drjr  perfectly  before  submitting  the  fabric  to  tlie 
enbsequent  operation.  He  then  takes  about  six  parts  of  viigin  wax,  tvo 
parts  of  Venice  turpentine,  and  two  parts  of  the  beat  lioMcd  oil,  aid 
having  melted  the  wax  in  a  vessel  coated  inside  with  eilver,  adds  therete 
the  turpentine  and  oil — taking  care  to  incorporate  these  sobstances  veH 
together.  The  fabric  is  then  immersed  in  this  mixture,  which  is  maiutained 
at  a  moderate  temperature ;  a  gelatine,  rendered  insoluble  in  fixative  bath^ 
may  be  used  for  this  purpose.  The  required  positive  photographic  pictnrei 
are  obtained  in  the  ordinary  manner,  and  fixed  in  baths  of  ammoniaeil 
hyposulphites,  according  to  the  effect  desired  to  be  obtained. 

In  order  to  remove  any  alkaline  salts  which  may  remain  afcer  the  ordinaxy 
washings,  and  would,  if  left,  be  injurious  to  the  durability  of  the  picture,  the 
patODtee  immerses  it  for  about  ten  minutes  in  a  vessel  cootaiofog  pure 
alcohol,  which  possesses  the  property  of  depriving  it  of  any  iojurioos  mat- 
ters— and,  after  being  washed  in  hot  water,  the  picture  is  ready  (or  the 
reception  of  color,  as  hereafter  described. 

Excellent  results  are  said  to  be  obtained  by  treating  oriinajy  photographic 
pictures  in  the  following  manner :  Having  obtained  a  posiUve  upon  a  sheet 
of  paper  rendered  sensitive  by  nitrate  of  silver,  and  perfectly  tixed  it  by 
means  of  baths  of  ammoniacal  hyposulphites,  it  is  treated  with  boiliDg  water, 
alcohol,  and  a  solution  of  potass,  for  the  purpose  of  neutrabzing  or  remoVing 
any  chemical  or  other  impurities  which  may  have  been  introduced  in  the 
siziDg  of  the  paper,  and  which  would  affect  the  durability  of  the  picture. 
The  paper  is  then  treated  with  starch  of  greater  or  less  consistency,  according 
to  the  degree  of  transparency  desired,  and  passed  through  a  vessel  coated 
with  silver,  and  containing  melted  white  virgin  wax  or  purified  mutton  fat. 
The  excess  of  wax  or  fat  is  next  removed  by  placing  the  picture  betveea 
sheets  of  blotting  paper,  and  passing  a   hot  iron  over  it     The  pictures 
having  been  thus  prepared  and  rendered  transparent,  suitable  colon  are 
applied  thereto  by  hand,  in  the  usual  way  of  coloring  portraits  or  pictures— 
with  thii  difference,  that  they  are  laid  en  the  back  of  the  transparent  fabric 
The  colors  applied  should  be  oil  colors  of  superior  quality.     When  the 
colors  are  dry,  the  picture  is  attached  by  glue  to  a  flat  and  even  surfaee. 
If  it  be  desired  to  give  greater  brightness  and  effect  to  the  picture,  mastio 
Tarnish  or  suitable  purified  gelatine  is  applied  to  its  surface. 

By  the  above-described  process  a  very  superior  picture  will  be  produced, 
combining  the  truthfulness  of  photography  with  the  artistic  effect  of  a 
painting. 

Improvsmbnts  in  Prbsbbyino  Akimil  and  Vxoetablb  Mattxr&— 
This  invention  relates  to  means  for  discharging  the  atmoepherio  air  from 
vessels  constructed  to  receive  animal  or  vegetable  matters,  for  the  purpose  of 
preserving  them. 

To  this  end,  the  patentee  employs  the  vapors  of  alcohol,  or  other  Itqvids 
which  vaporize  at  a  lower  temperature  than  boiling  water,  in  the  manner 
following :  He  employs,  by  preference,  as  the  holding  or  retaining  meaai 
for  the  animal  or  vegetable  matters  to  be  preserved,  cases  or  ve^seis  of  tia 
4nr  tin-plate,  such  as  have  heretofore  been  employed  when  preserviog  animal 
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«r  vegetable  mttten ;  «Koept  iliftt»  aooordiog  to  one  method  of  oarryiog  out 
his  improvemento,  be  applies  to  the  lid  or  cover  of  each  case  a  short  piece 
«f  tin  or  other  soflb  metal  pipe,  for  the  purpose  hereafter  explained^  The 
fCBsels  or  cases  bdng  thvs  prepared,  the  animal  or  vegetable  matters  to  be 
preserved  are  introduced  thereto  la  a  raw  state,  and,  by  preference,  sus- 
pended in  a  case  or  vessel  by  thread  or  otherwise.  The  dosing  lid  or 
cover  is  next  applied  or  soldered,  bo  as  to  make  the  case  aii^tight,  except 
through  the  small  pipe*  A  small  quantity  of  alcohol  or  other  liquid, 
capable  of  vaporizing  at  a  temperature  below  that  at  which  water  alone 
vapornee,  is  forced  into  the  case  through  this  small  metal  pipe, — and  the 
esse  is  then  placed  in  a  bath  of  hot  water,  or  otherwise  subjected  to  heat 
sufficient  to  vaporize  the  alcohol  or  other  liquid  employed.  The  vapor,  thus 
generated,  will  have  the  effect  of  driving  out  the  atmospheric  air  contained 
tiierein  through  the  pipe  by  which  the  alcohol  was  introduced  thereto.  By 
the  application  of  a  light  to  the  outer  end  of  this  pipe,  when  the  whole  ci 
the  atmospheric  air  has  been  expelled,  a  steady  blue  flame  will  be  obtained 
from  the  ignition  of  the  vapor,  which  will  then  alone  escape.  When  this  is 
the  case,  and  it  may  be  thus  judged  that  the  whole  of  the  vapor  is  spent, 
the  pipe  is  closed  by  compression,  and  soldered  to  keep  it  ai^tight. 

Another  method  is  to  form  each  vessel  with  two  of  such  smatl  pipes,  and 
in  place  of  applying  the  alcohol  or  other  liquid  to  be  vaporized  in  the  case 
with  the  matters  to  be  preserved,  it  is  placed  in  a  separate  vessel  or  boiler, 
to  which  suitable  heat  is  applied,  to  generate  the  vapor  and  raise  the  pres- 
sure to  a  few  pounds  (say  about  fifteen  pounds)  to  the  square  inch.  From 
this  boiler  a  pipe  conducts  the  vapor  generated  to  the  vessels  or  cases  to  be 
treated.  This  pipe  is  provided  with  a  tap  for  closing  the  same  when  desired, 
and  a  piece  of  prepared,  or  what  is  commonly  called  vutcaDized,  India- 
mbber  tubing,  so  as  readily  to  connect  this  pipe  of  communication  with  one 
of  the  small  pipes  in  a  vessel  or  case  containing  animal  or  vegetable  matters 
to  be  preserved ;  but  other  connecting  means  may  be  employed.  When  a 
connection  is  obtained  between  the  boiler  in  which  the  vapor  is  being  gen- 
erated, and  the  case  containing  the  matters  to  be  preserved,  the  vapor  will 
drive  off  the  atmospheric  air  from  the  case  by  the  second  small  pipe.  By 
the  application  to  this  second  pipe  of  a  light,  the  absence  of  atmospheric 
air  in  the  case  will  be  ascertained,  as  when  employing  the  former  method, 
by  a  steady  bluish  flame  being  obtained.  The  supply  of  vapor  to  the  case 
is  then  to  be  stopped,  and  bo&  pipes  closed  by  pinching  and  soldering. 

In  carrying  out  this  second  method,  the  patentee  sometimes  forms  the 
second  or  escape  pipe  from  the  vessel  or  case  containing  the  matters  to  be 
preserved,  sufficiently  long  to  be  bent  over  and  dipped  into  another  veisel ; 
and  when  the  vapor  has  expelled  the  atmospheric  air,  as  explained,  the  end 
of  this  second  pipe  is  dipped  into  a  vessel  containing  liquid  gravy,  or  gelatine 
or  other  matter,  which,  from  being  somewhat  heated,  is  for  the  time  in  a 
fluid  state.  At  the  time  of  applying  the  second  pipe  to  the  gravy,  gelatine, 
or  other  fluid,  the  supply  of  vapor  to  the  case  is  cut  off, — when,  by  the  con- 
densation of  that  vapor,' a  vacuum  or  partial  vacaum  will  be  created  in  the 
case,  and  the  liquid  gravy,  gelatine,  or  other  matter  will  flow  in  by  the 
second  pipe  to  aid  (by  covering  the  matters  to  be  preserved)  in  excluding 
the  atmospheric  air.  This  method  will  be  found  very  beneflcial  when  treat- 
ing cooked  meats — as  boiled  beef,  for  instance — as  well  as  in  the  preservation 
of  soups  and  other  liquids. 

The  patentee  claims  the  employment  of  alcohol,  or  other  liquids  which 
faporiae  at  a  low  temperatore — ^that  is,  below  that  of  boiling  watei^— as  a 
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i  for  liiwhufgiiig  lb»  afcmoipharift  air  frwi 
aaimaL  or  vcfetoUe  matten  to  h»  pustrred* 

Av  LfPEaTSMnr  w  Coiaiva  Wool^  mm»  oibsa  FiBHB&r-Thk  it- 
TMitioD  k  applieabte  to  ih%  canying  oomb  of  a  maflhiiM^  in  iddtk  a  diealir 
or  eodleflft  comb  U  emplojod,  as  is  now  rerj  oomoMmly  th#  oaa«u  The  ua- 
provomeat;  oonakta  in  applying  a  onrvad  or  best  plata  (oC  »  oonttpoadiag 
radius  with  Ihe  circular  or  aidlaM  oomb)  to  pash  tbowool  or  fibre  oatbeor- 
rjFiDg  coBkb  in  a  earved  Inrm  towards  Ibo  ciioalai  or  eadtoM  oombv  ao  tlial 
tbe  wool  or  odier  fibio  maj  be  depoiitod  eqoally  in  Iks  ciicalar  or  oadiaa 
oonb. 

Tbe  patentee  remarks  tbat  aa  the  nafcwe  of  wootcamlNng  machiatt  la 
wbieh  bia  invention  is  applicable, — ^ri&,  tbose  ealled  lieeler  and  Doai^ 
tbrope's  patent  marhiaoi    ia  well  known,  it  will  only  be  neeeHaiy  to  or 
plain  tba  maan^  of  ^pplyii^  a  bent  plate  to  tbe  earrying  oomb  of  ucb 
macbines.    Tbe  eanying  oomb»  be  lays,  is,  aa  berelofore^  moved  to  ttks 
a  toft  of  wool  from  tbe  nippers^  and  ia  tbsa  moved  to  the  drealsr  eoai^ 
and  caused  to  deliver  sneh  toft  of  wool  iato  tbe  teeth  of  tbe  circuisr  comb; 
and  the  only  cbangs  nmde  in  the  working  oi  theee  parti  ia,  that  l^  mesas 
of  the  carved  plato  applied  to  tbe  side  of  the  earryii^  comb  aezi  the  cir- 
cnlar  comb,  the  tuft  of  wool,  inuaediately  after  it  hm  been  tskea  by  the 
carrying  comb,  is,  by  the  beat  plate,  moved  into  a  cuved  line  aeroH  the 
carrying  comb, — sndi  carved  line  conespoadiag  with  the  oonalaie  of  the 
circular  oomb.    The  curved  plate  is  earned  by  a  sten,  wbicb  «iten  the  rod 
on  which  the  comb  is  monnted,  which  for  this  purpose  is  msdskokWw  *,  lad 
the  curved  plate  is^  by  a  spiral  ^ag  acting  on  ite  stem,  conatiBtly  disva 
inwards.    The  curved  plate  ia  to  be  moved  outwards  by  any  raiubls  me^ 
chsnism,  immediately  after  the  tnfl  of  wool  has  been  Ukai  by  the  csnyiag 
comb  from  the  nippers;  and  the  carved  plate  is  immediately  sfterwenUto 
be  relessed  and  withdrawn  by  tbe  ^ing^  ao  thai  the  carved  plate  may  be 
out  of  the  way  when  the  tnft  of  wool  ia  delivered  firom  the  cariyiag  eoaib 
into  tbe  cironiar  < 


LfPROTSMxiiTa  zv  THB  M^ituvAOTQRK  ov  Irov  A>n  SnxL.— Tbii  ia* 
vention  is  applicable  to  the  rednction  or  ameUiag  of  the  ores  of  iroa,  to  tbt 
smeUiog  and  puddling  of  pig  or  plate4iOB,  and  to  the  manafcctare  of  teii 
plate,  rod,  and  sheet-iron,  and  iron  intended  to  be  afterwards  ooaverted  iato 
steel. 

For  the  purposes  of  this  invention  the  patentee  employs  a  dose  fuinsfi^ 
instead  of  the  open  furnaces  hitherto  employed  in  inch  manufacture;  sod 
to  tbe  furnace  valvea  are  adapted,  for  regulating  the  heat  leqairsd  for  saettr 
ing  the  ores  therein ;  and  the  smoke  and  gases  firom  the  fnraace  are  en- 
pbyed  for  drying  purposes  (such  as  the  drying  of  the  fuel,)  by  ooadadiB| 
off  the  ssme  through  a  pipe  inaerted  into  tlM  side  of  the  furnace  near  the 
top  thereof.  In  oonneetion  with  the  deaed  furnace  the  patentee  ernph^* 
air  chambers,  in  combination  with  either  hot  or  c(^d  blast,  for  ^  parpoM 
of  creating  tbe  necessary  drangbt  in  the  fuinaoe,  instead  of  ettpk>yiof  a 
mschsDical  blaaioaly  when  such  kcaaoes  are  used  for  ''roastiag''  or  ""^ 
refying"  the  orea  of  iron ;  and  when  the  fumaee  is  not  required  to  be  sMd 
for  this  pnrpoae,  bat  only  for  the  amelthig  of  tbe  ocea  of  iron^  the  air  chsa» 
bers  may  be  dosed  by  dampers,  suitebly  placed  and  eonne^ed  thereaitb 
The  fuel  employed  for  tbe  reduction  or  aaMlting  of  the  orea  of  iron,  and  ^ 
maaufaetnre  of  bar,  plate^  rod,  and  sheet  ilea,  and  stee^  is  peat  or  v(eg^l««» 
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earboB ;  either  peftfe  la  its  Bataral  stftCe,  or  eompresied  peat,  or  pre[>erMl 
peat,  formed  bj  mixing  together  about  equal  proportions  of  peat  and  smail 
anthracite  coal,  and  compresaing  the  same  together  ioto  a  solid  mass  by  means 
ef  meehanieal  pressure ;  or  a  oompound  of  the  refuse  turf  or  peat  fuel,  here- 
tofore considered  as  wastei  dissolf  ed  in  a  pit  into  a  palp,  and  then  moulded 
lato'^peati^orUookB. 

Thb  APFuoATtoir  OF  ▲  WW  OR  iMPBomn)  Material  or  Substavoi 

10  THX   OoNSTRtrOTIOK   OF  OBRTAIV   FARTS  OF  MaCHIKBRT. — ^Thls  inveottott 

felates,  firstly,  to  the  employment  of  an  efficient  substitute  for  the  wood  and 
metal  ordinarily  used  in  certain  monng  parts  of  machinery ;  which  substi- 
tate,  besides  possessing  persistent  qualities  equal  to  those  substances  when 
•imiiariy  appKed,  will,  from  ita  lightness  and  strength  (without  being  subject 
to  crack  like  wood,)  and  capabitity  of  being  moulded  into  any  required 
shape,  ofifer  to  the  mechanical  engineer  advantages  superior  to  metal  or 
wood. 

It  is  wdl  known,  that  in  oonstruoting  the  spindles  of  roring  and  spinning 
machinery,  and  other  parts  connected  therewith,  it  is  desirable  to  m>ike  them 
m  light  as  is  consistent  with  strength  and  durability,  in  order  to  obtain  great 
speed  with  the  least  possible  wear  and  tear  expenditure  of  motive  power. 
For  ^is  purpose  the  inventor  proposes  to  apply  to  auch  use  a  composition  ci 
recent  introduction  inito  the  arts,  and  consisting  of  a  preparation  of  India- 
rubber  and  sulphur,  with  or  without  shellac,  or  of  gutta-percha  and  sulphur, 
subjected  to  a  high  degree  of  heat,  and  thereby  oonverted  into  a  hard  and 
persistent  substance. 

In  constructing  spindles  according  to  this  invention,  it  may  be  found 
desirable  to  cast  or  mould  the  warve  or  pulley  with  the  spindle;  acd  to 
reduce  the  elastieity,  or  rather  to  give  any  required  amount  of  rigidity  to  the 
spindle,  a  core  of  iron  or  steel  wire  may  be  introduced  into  the  mould,  and 
caused  to  unite  with  the  plastic  material.  In  manufacturing  the  feeding, 
drawing,  and  other  rollen  of  preparing  and  spinning  machinery,  the  rollers 
are  cast  in  suitable  moulds  (with  fluted  or  plain  peripheries, — a  metal  rod, 
whidi  is  to  form  the  axle  of  the  roller,  being  introduced  as  a  core  into  the 
fluonld. 

The  em}^kiymeiit  of  this  hard  compound  in  the  manufacture  of  shuttles 
(for  looms)  will  be  found  to  of£sr  many  advantages,  from  the  facility  with 
which  the  ends  may  be  tipped  with  metal,  and  the  cop  or  bobbin  holder  may 
be  attached*  These  pieces  are  to  be  introduced  with  the  compound,  in  a 
plastic  state,  into  the  shuttle-mould,  and  a  union  of  the  compound  with  the 
metal  will  be  readily  effeoted  by  pressure. 

Wliere  great  lightneis  with  durability,  without  the  liability  of  cracking, 
is  desirable,  m  in  the  manufacture  of  bobbins  or  other  audi  articles,  this  may 
be  obtained  by  introducing  into  the  above-mentioned  ingredients  of  the  com* 
ponnd,  while  yet  in  course  of  manu&cture,  cork-dust  or  chips,  sawdust^ 
«ot(oa  waste,  or  other  vegetable  fibre,  in  the  proportion,  say,  of  about  one 
part,  by  wcaght,  more  or  less,  to  two  parts,  by  weight,  of  the  other  combined 
ingfysdients. 

The  aiticles,  irhen  moulded  to  the  required  shape,  are  submitted  to  about 
dwy*  Fafar,  for  about  six  hours,  after  having  been  pecked  under  pressure  ia 
noalda  or  iron  boxes,  in  a  bed  of  fine  pluter  or  soapetone,  ground  to  an 
impalpable  powder.  In  making  the  plastic  material  for  the  aforesaid  pur 
poses,  the  following  ingredients,  in  the  proportions  specified,  may  be  em  - 
fioyed  iadiCereatly  to  produoe  the  like  result,  viz :— Oue  part,  by  we^^^ 
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ralphur,  to  two  parts,  hj  weight,  of  India-rabber  or  gnttarpeidia,  or  oie 
part,  by  weight,  of  iDdia-rubber  and  of  gum-shellac  to  one  part,  hj  weigbk, 
of  Bulphor. 

Seoondly,  this  inyenlion  relates  to  the  employment  of  the  hard  pernstait 
material  prodooed,  as  above  mentioned,  as  a  substitttte  for  the  brana  or 
metal  filling  of  bearings  of  machinery ;  and,  in  order  to  adapt  it  the  better 
to  tfais^purpose,  from  seyenty-five  to  one  hundred  per  cent,  more  or  lea  (by 
weight)  of  plumbago  or  black-lead  is  added,  during  the  manu&ctore,  to  the 
component  parts  of  the  material ;  and  thus  a  suUtance  incapable  of  abn^ 
sion  by  friction,  but  susceptible  by  that  means  of  a  higher  polish,  is  obUined 
The  bearings  are  moulded  in  the  manner  above  described, and  when  moulded 
are  in  like  manner  subjected  to  heat,  under  preisure,  for  the  puipose  of 
effecting  the  conversion  of  the  plastic  compound  into  a  hard  substance,  and 
that  without  injury  to  the  form  of  the  moulded  article. 

An  Inyentiok  tor  Pbkskrviko  Msatb. — This  invention  relates  to  the 
preservation  of  animal  and  vegetable  food  and  spices  by  the  dedocating  pro- 
oess,  and  consists  in  fint  desiccating  the  meat  in  small  portions,  either  in  a 
Taocuum  or  by  the  aid  of  heated  air.  The  desiccated  poniom  are  then 
pounded  and  reduced  to  a  powder,  which  is  8g«n  desioosted — thereby  effee- 
tually  removing  every  particle  of  moisture  therefrom,  and  conaequentfy  ren- 
dering it  loES  liable  to  become  decomposed  after  long  keeping. 

The  preservation  of  meat  by  drying  it,  is  a  process  ihsi  hss  long  bees 
known,  but  it  has  not  been  brought  into  general  use,  as,  in  ooosequence  of 
the  meat  being  dried  in  pieces,  whether  the  drying  be  effected  in  vacao  or 
by  means  of  hot  air,  all  the  conditions  necessary  to  effect  a  good  and  long 
preservation  are  not  obtained,  by  reason  of  the  drying  being  impetfect  and 
incomplete.  The  meat  coosequently  retains  a  certain  amount  of  mdstnre 
internally,  which  will  eventually  cause  decomposition  to  take  place. 

By  grating  or  otherwise  reducing  the  meat,  previously  dried  in  small 
pieces,  a  powder  is  obtained,  which,  by  being  submitted  to  a  second  diying 
process,  is  completely  deprived  of  moisture.  This  mode  of  prepsratioB, 
without  interfering  with  the  nutritive  qualities  and  original  flavor  of  the 
meat,  has  the  advantage  of  considerably  reducing  its  bulk,  by  the  subsequent 
compression  to  which  it  is  subjected,  whereby  it  is  rendered  much  more  easy 
of  transport  Seasoning  of  all  kinds  is  also  submitted  to  the  same  treatment, 
namely,  first  drying  and  then  reducing  to  powder,  which  powder  is  again 
thoroughly  dried.  The  inventors  also  propose  to  combine  meat  powder  with 
vegetable  tablets,  by  means  of  compression,  so  as  to  obtain  a  ungle  prodne^ 
which  may  be  termed  compound  meat  and  vegetable  tablets. 

In  place  of  simply  preparing  the  preserved  vegetables  in  combmation  with 
the  lean  portions  of  meat,  it  is  proposed  to  combine  them  with  fat  in  the 
following  manner : — ^The  vegetable  tablets  having  been  prepared  in  the  ordi- 
nary manner,  they  are  submitted  to  successive  immersions  in  soup,  and 
allowed  to  dry  after  each  immersion,  either  by  artificial  or  natural  currents  of 
air.  There  is  thus  formed  over  the  tablets  a  layer  of  concentrated  soap, 
which  layer,  of  course,  varies  in  thickness,  according  to  the  number  of  imffle^ 
sions  to  which  the  tablets  have  been  subjected.  This  covering,  when  pro- 
perly dried,  forms  an  even  coat  over  the  entire  tablets,  and  other  coveringi 
of  lead  or  paper  may  be  dispensed  with.  When  the  tablets  are  to  be  ns^i, 
the  covering  can  be  easily  dissolved  in  warm  water,  which  is  thus  formed 
into  soup.  These  improvements  are  of  great  importance  in  the  preservstioi 
of  vegetable  tablets,  as  the  tablets  thus  prepared  contain  in  themselres  sU 
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fhat  is  neoesttirj  for  a  meal,  and  all  farther  oookiog  is  dispensed  with. 
These  tablets  may  be  made  of  anj  nutritiye  preserved  substance,  and  of  anj 
convenient  size. 

An  Improved  Method  of  Prbventiko  the  Alteration  of  Bank-bills. — 
One  of  the  most  common  methods  of  coanterfeitiDg  bank-notes  or  bills  con- 
sists in  erasing  the  figures  which  indicate  the  denomination  of  the  note,  by 
nibbing  with  the  hand  or  otherwise,  and  reprinting  or  pasting  upon  the 
surface  so  prepared,  other  figures  indicating  a  higher  denomination.  Thus, 
the  word  or  figure  "  five^'  may  be  erased,  and  upon  the  surface  which  it 
occupied  "fifty'' or ''one  hundred"  may  be  printed.  Alterations  of  this 
description  easily  deceive  the  public,  as,  when  well  executed,  they  can  be 
detected  only  by  the  initiated,  and  upon  very  close  examination.  To  render 
this  species  of  alteration  impossible,  by  affording  to  the  uninitiated  a  ready 
means  of  instantly  detecting  it  if  practiced,  is  the  object  of  the  present  inven- 
tion; which  consists,  in  so  imprinting  into  the  body  of  the  paper,  the  char- 
acter or  words  which  indicate  the  denomination  of  the  note  or  bill,  that  it 
can  only  be  erased  by  the  total  destruction  of  the  paper,  and  cannot  be 
replaced  or  imitated  even  if  it  were  found  possible  to  erase  it.  This  is 
accomplished,  either  by  a  process  analogous  to  that  which  is  known  in  the 
maniifacture  of  paper  as  "  water-lining,"  or  by  printing  the  paper  as  it  is 
manu&ctured,  with  the  required  characters  or  figures,  by  a  peculiar  process, 
which  causes  the  color  to  penetrate  entirely  through  the  body  of  the  bill  or 
note,  so  that  it  cannot  be  removed  without  destroying  the  texture  of  the 
paper  itself. 

During  the  process  of  manufacturing  the  paper,  and  while  yet  in  a  soft 
pnlpy  state,  it  is  imprinted  with  characters  or  letters  indicating  the  denomi- 
nation of  the  bill,  '*  five"  for  a  five  pound  note,  ^  ten"  for  a  ten  pound  note, 
and  so  on,  for  notes  of  other  denominations.  This  may  be  accomplished  in 
▼arious  ways,  as  follows : — ^First,  by  water-lining  in  the  ordinary  way,  with 
wire  soured  to  the  vellum,  so  arranged  as  to  impress  the  required  characters 
upon  the  paper ;  or  the  same  effect  may  be  produced  by  means  of  types, 
slightly  raised  upon  the  surface  of  a  cylinder,  which  is  caused  to  bear  upon 
the  web  of  paper  while  it  is  still  soft  and  impressible,  and  thus  indent  the 
required  characters  into  the  body  of  the  paper, — ^the  velocity  of  the  surface 
of  the  cylinder  being  exactly  equal  to  that  of  the  web  of  paper  as  it  passes 
through  the  machine.  To  render  the  characters  thus  produced  more  apparent 
and  striking  they  may  be  imprinted  upon  the  soft  pulpy  paper  in  colors,  and 
in  such  a  manner  as  will  insure  the  color  sinking  deep  into  and  entirely  pen- 
etrating the  body  of  the  paper.  This  is  readily  accomplbhed  by  means  of 
a  cylinder,  similar  to  that  above  described,  having  upon  its  surface  points  set 
doae  to  each  other  in  lines  forming  the  desired  figures,  and  sufficiently  ele- 
vated to  penetrate  the  paper  whilst  it  is  yet  in  a  soft  pulpj  state.  These 
points  are  charged  with  ink  of  the  required  color,  which  is  transfened  (as 
the  cylinder  revolves)  to  the  paper,  into  the  body  of  which  it  penetrates. 
The  holes  made  by  the  points  are  instantly  closed  by  the  pressure  rollers,  to 
which  the  paper  is  afterwards  subjected,  and  the  coloring  is  thus  caused  to 
penetrate  entirely  through  the  note,  and  consequently  cannot  be  removed 
for  the  fraudulent  purpose  before  mentioned. 
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State  Socnrr's  TBAKSAcnoHS. 

We  ought  ere  this  to  haTe  rendwed  ow  thanka  to  Mr.  B.  P.  Johnaon,  of  Afln^Tt 
for  the  volume  of  The  Transactions  of  the  State  i^gricnhural  Sooietj,  receitcd  ia 
NoYember.  It  is  a  very  Talnahie  book.  Our  frtend,  Wm.  Bacon,  Esq.,  has  also  nai 
us  the  Second  Annual  Report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  MasBaduMettB  Boird  of 
Agrieultiure. 

Robert  Meebt's  Museum  akd  Pablet's  Maqazinb. 

We  haye  a  yivid  recollection  of  the  enthnsiasm  prodoced  among  juTcmles  of  all 
ages,  by  the  first  appearance  of  the  story-books  of  Peter  Parley,  and  the  periodicab 
which  soon  after  followed  them,  from  the  same  popukr  writer.  These  pubUcations 
have  not  yet  ceased  to  make  their  regular  appearance  before  the  public,  and  though 
they  have  ceased  to  attract  by  their  novelty,  Gilbert  6o-Ahead  and  Unde  fliram,  etc.» 
still  present  themselves  as  long  ago.  We  do  not  see  that  they  have  at  aU  deteriorated, 
in  these  well-illustrated  pages,  we  still  see  the  peculiar  characterisdeB  which  then  so 
widely  distinguished  them  from  anything  before  published.  Kay  they  lo^g  conlinoe 
to  please  and  instruct  the  youth  of  this  oountry  I 

A  OoXPLETB  PRONOUNCHf  O  OaZBTTEEB  OB  GSOOBAPHICAt  DlCnOEABT  0»  TBE  WOBLB. 

Edited  by  J.  Thomas,  M.D.,  and  T.  Baldwin,  aseisted  by  sevenl  other  geBtlemea. 
PhiUdelphia :  J.  B.  Lippincott  &  Co.     1866,  2177  pages. 

We  have  given  this  great  work  a  careful  examination,  and  see  noUuBgiaitthst 
floes  not  commend  itself  to  general  approvaL 

It  is  a  pronouncing  Dkstk>nary,  and  tiie  pronuaeiatioii  of  tbauunesof  phoesin  the 
several  countries  is  determined  by  ^maaant  soholan,  natives  of  eadi,  or  pncticB&y 
faaailiar  with  thenif  and  is  thereliMre  quite  rdiable.  The  introductioa,  extendiBg  over  Si 
pages,  is  a  concise,  but  yet  fuH  statement  of  the  sovnds  of  the  letten  of  dffibreat 
modem  European  languages,  and  proves  them  to  have  come  from  hands  quite  eotypcteat 
to  tiae  task.  This  adds  very  much  to  the  value  of  the  work,  and  may  be  applied  to  the 
determination  of  sounds  of  words  not  found  in  tUs  volume. 

Under  the  dlilirent  States,  we  have  not  only  die  natural  and  politieal  fieatortsof  the 
country,  and  other  Blatters  usually  treated  in  such  works,  but  oljects  of  interest  te 
tourists — ^forest  trees,  animals,  history,  etc 

In  its  statistics,  the  moet  recent  information  is  ^ven.  Peale^a  Museum  has  disap- 
peared from  Philadelphia,  and  other  stereotyped  descriptions  of  divers  places  long 
ainee  out  of  date,  are  omitted.  We  have  looked  in  vain  for  a  bingle  error  in  these 
sections  of  country  with  which  we  are  feLmiliar.  We  are  satisfied  that  no  Dictionarr 
so  extensive  as  this,  has  been  published  in  any  country  more  worthy  of  general  ooft- 
fidence ;  and  we  hope  the  enterprising  publishers  will  receive  as  liberal  a  reward  ia 
their  sphere,  as  we  are  sure  has  been  earned  by  the  learned  and  acoorapiished  cditot 
and  assistants. 

Thc  Constitutional  Text-Book  ;  a  Practical  and  Familiar  Exposition  of  the  Constltc- 
tion  of  the  United  States,  and  of  portions  of  the  Public  and  Administrative  Lav  of 
tiic  Federal  Government.  Designed  chiefly  for  the  use  of  Schods,  Academics  and 
Colleges.  By  Fubiian  Sheppabd.  Philadelphia:  Child  dt  Pet^son.  1855,  SU 
pages. 

This  volume  contains  a  short  history  of  the  discovery  and  sentiment  of  the  colonies, 
the  articles  of  confederation,  the  constitution,  ete.,  as  described  in  the  tide.  Its  ob- 
ject is  to  instruct  the  youtii  of  the  country  in  this  important  branch  of  education.  No 
one  can  doubt  the  great  dearth  of  such  books,  and  the  consequent  ignorance  of  the 
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I  on  an  these  topics.  To  meet  ibis  want,  fUs  Tolurae  has  been  carefully  pie. 
pared,  and  it  is  offered  to  the  pubfie  in  a  form  which  strongly  reconmiends  it  to  a 
fiiTorable  reception. 

fiuuT  Isxrm  from  tbi  Book  or  Natuul  Bj  M.  Sohiu  ob  Vbbi,  ttf  the  Vai- 
versity  of  Virginia.    New-York :  G.  P.  Putnam  k  Co.,  1866 ;  291  pages. 

Au  entertaining,  tasteful,  apiightiy,  truthful,  instmotive  Tolume,  finom  tiie  pen  M  a 
johdar.    It  opem  with  **  Only  a  Pebble,"  and  traces  the  pebble  through  rarious  tmas- 
formations  into  vegetable  and  aninMd  life  and  beauty,  in  ehaptees,  distinct  and  >et 
eontittocMUL    Its  place  is  in  every  school  library,  Smday-aehool  aod  lamlly^  and  in  eac 
ItwiUberead. 

DicnEini' LmuE  Folks.    6Toto.    Kcw-ToA:  Redfield. 

These  Htfcle  volumes  are  selected  from  the  larger  books  of  this  popular  writer,  and 
are  got  up  especially  for  the  young.  The  series  consi^  of  The  Child-wife  from  David 
Gopperfield,  little  Nell  from  tiie  Old  Curiosity  Shop,  Little  Paul  and  Florence  Dom- 
bey  from  Bombey  ^  Son,  Oliver  and  the  Jew  Fa^  from  Oliver  Twist,  and  Smike 
fh>m  Nicholas  Nickleby.    They  form  a  cajntal  series. 

Sambatb  Evsmsa  BsAnnias  or  tbb  Nnr  TtstMMMST ;  Sc  Jobk.  By  Bit.  ^obh 
Cuuuisa,  D.D.,  etc.,  etc  Boston:  John  P.  Jewett&Co.;  New-Tork:  Sheldon, 
Lamport  k  Co.    1866.    464  pages. 

Our  opinion  of  Hr.  Cumming  is  well  known  to  our  readers.  The  more  we  read  of 
him,  the  more  highly  we  regard  his  sound  judgment  and  discrkaunfltion.  His  style  is 
a  model  for  worlu  of  this  description. 

A  YiSKT  vo  JuvKA,  OmirA  ahd  Jjlpaji,  nr  «hx  Ykas  1868.  By  Bataxd  Tatmr. 
New-Tork :  Q.  P.  Putnam  k  Co.    1866.    639  pages. 

Thi?  writer  is  too  well  known  and  too  highly  appreeiated  to  need  any  editMial 
notioea.  Those  who  can  get  these  books -of  Mr.  Taylor  will  of  eoune  have  ttiem. 
The  present  volume  is  not  behind  its  predecessors  in  its  style  and  topics,  nor  in  its 
•xacMtion. 

Thc  Stable  Book.  Being  a  Treatise  on  the  Vanagement  of  Horses,  in  relation  to 
Stabling,  Grooming,  Feeding,  Watering,  and  Working;  Construction  of  Stables, 
yewtilation.  Stable  Appendages,  Management  of  tiie  Feet,  Management  of  Diseased 
«nd  Defective  Horses.  By  John  Stswart,  Veterinary  Surgeon,  Professor  of  Ve- 
terinary Medicine  in  the  Anderaonian  University,  Gla^ow.  With  Notes  and  Addi- 
tions, applying  it  to  American  Food  and  Climate.  By  A.  B.  Allen,  Editor  of  the 
Amerioan  AgrieidUmtft,  With  Illustrations.  C.  M.  Sazton,  New-York.  1866. 
869  pages. 

The  author  of  this  book  was  formeriy  a  ProliBssor  of  the  Andersonian  Univerdty  of 
Glasgow.  This  institution  and  that  of  King's  College,  in  London,  are  <iie  only  col- 
leges in  Great  Britain,  giring  general  instruction  in  science  and  literature,  that  sup- 
port a  professorship  of  veterinary  science.  Such  instruction  is  given  elsewhere  only 
in  special  institutions.  Some  years  since,  Professor  Stewart  emigrated  to  Australia 
and  devotes  himself  extensively  to  the  rearing  and  caring  for  horses,  cattle,  and  sheep! 
He  has  the  reputation  of  a  well-qualified  and  practical  veterinarian,  and  his  book  has 
taken  a  bigb  rank  in  Ms  native  country,as  a  phiin,  practical,  and  Judicious  treatise. 
We  regret  that  we  have  not  in  this  oountir  an  institution  for  the  thorough  training 
of  veterinary  practitioners.  Our  Boston  friends  are  making  an  effort  of  this  kind  under 
Dr.  Dadd,  who  received  his  veterinary  education  abroad.  We  know  of  none  educated 
Id  Utifl  oouotry.  The  mode  in  whicb  Mr.  AJBen  was  taught  is  giiien  us  hy  hinself; — 
«*  The  horse,  both  theoretically  and  piaotically,  has  been  a  favorite  study  with  nefrom 
childhood,  and  for  the  past  ten  years  I  have  been  more  or  less  engaged  In  breeding 
and  rearing  them  on  my  farm,  asrd  in  bfealdng  and  fitting  them  fbr  market.    I  had 
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■Iflo,  in  early  life,  during  a  residence  of  neatly  two  yean  in  the  north  of  Eorope,  Ae 
adyantage  of  studying  the  stable  economy  of  large  nulitaiy  establishments."  But  the 
making  of  surgical  instruments  does  not  qualify  one  to  use  them,  nor  the  compoimd* 
ing  of  medicines  enable  one  to  administer  the  proper  remedies  to  the  ack.  The  best 
groom  and  the  best  rider  may  know  nothing  of  yeterinary  scienoe.  Anatomy,  phjr 
lology,  pathology,  skill  in  surgery,  etc.,  do  not  come  by  instinct,  nor  eren  by  mere 
study.  Dissections,  practical  surgery,  etc.,  are  essential.  Henoe  we  recei?e  witb 
caution  all  inexperience,  as  we  do  the  absence  of  professional  instruction,  and  espe- 
dally  when  accompanied  with  personal  assurance. 

As  to  the  book  before  us,  we  confess  we  do  not  quite  like  the  tone  of  the  few  short 
comments  of  the  American  editor.    In  certain  departments,  none  stand  bi^er  in  <mr 
estimation  than  Mr.  Allen.    But  in  this  department  we  doubt    The  character  of  manj 
of  these  short  notes  increases  our  doubt    The  first  specimen  of  editing  that  arrested 
our  attention  (page  24)  did  not  strike  us  favorably.    Mr.  Stewart  says  that  plank  flooa 
are  objectionable  in  stables,  because  they  are  decomposed  by  the  uiine,  and  thm  prO' 
duce  injurious  gases,  and  also  are  made  slippery,  and  because  they  are  liable  to  get 
misplaced.    Mr.  Allen  says  that  these  objections  do  not  exist  to  such  floors  here,  be- 
cause the  climate  is  drier!    Mr.  Stewart  recommends  for  horses  baring  flat  feet  uid 
kept  in  a  straw-yard  much  exposed  to  wet,  that  they  should  be  shod  with  leather  soles, 
etc.    Mr.  Allen,  assuming  to  know  better  than  Mr.  Stewart,  ssys,  page  ISl :  "AQ  this 
is  of  more  than  doubtful  utility ;   and  experience  shows  it  to  be  at  least  useless  in  all 
cases  and  dangerous  in  many.**    Many  of  the  American  notes  are  of  this  description. 
Still,  as  nearly  half  the  entire  matter  added  in  this  American  edition,  conasts  of  some 
four  and  a  quarter  pages  of  description  of  the  stables  of  Mr.  Gibbons  and  Mr.  PeU, 
quite  worthy  of  attention,  and  which  add  to  the  value  of  the  woric,  we  on^t  not  to  be 
too  difficult    The  work  is  a  valuable  one,  and  its  reprint  here  is  a  serriceto  humamty. 

Heathen  Religion,  in  its  Popular  and  Symbolical  Development     By  Rev.  Jossph  B. 

Gross.    Boston,  John  P.  Jewett  &  Go. ;  New-Tork,  Sheldon,  Lamport  &  Blakeman. 

1866.    872  pp. 

Mr.  Gross  has  expended  a  vast  deal  of  research  in  preparing  this  volume,  and  has 
collected  together  an  amount  of  information  in  respect  to  mythology  and  idol  worsfaip, 
which  exceeds  that  of  any  similar  work  within  our  knowledge.  This  renders  the  book 
very  valuable.  Another  portion  of  the  volume  consists  of  the  author's  philosophy  of 
religion,  and  this  we  do  not  consider  of  so  great  value.  It  funushes  abundant  food  for 
thought,  but  we  do  not  always  agree  with  his  conclusions.  He  exalts  idol  worship  too 
much,  in  our  judgment,  and  attaches  quite  too  little  importance  to  any  departure  &0B 
the  religion  of  the  Bible.  The  author  may  not  intend  this — ^probably  he  does  not— 
and  yet  we  cannot  but  think  there  is  such  an  influence  over  the  mind  of  a  confidms 
reader.    Still  we  regard  this  as  a  very  valuable  work. 

The  Ontx  Ring.    By  John  Sterling.     With  a  Biographical  Preface,  by  Chjlbib 
Hale. 

St.  Gildas  and  the  Three  Paths.  .By  Jdlia  Kavanaoh,  Author  of  *'  Nathalie,"* etc 
The  Blue  Ribbons.    By  Annie  Harriet  Drurt. 

These  three  small  volumes  are  published  by  Whittemore,  Niles  &  Hall,  of  Boatoo. 
They  are  all  capital  books  for  our  young  friends — ^books  they  would  read  with  great 
interest,  and  not  without  an  indirect  but  strong  influence  in  &vor  of  honesty,  tniihi 
and  integrity.    We  heartily  commend  them. 

Waosr  ov  Battle.    A  Tale  of  Saxon  Slavery  in  Sherwood  Forest     By  HEinrr  W. 
Herbert.  Author  of ''  Henry  VIII.  and  his  Six  Wives,"  eta,  etc.    New-Toik:  lb- 
son  Brothers.     1855. 
This  volume  is  descriptive  of  the  manncrSi  coBtoms,  and  iosfitntSona  cf  our  ancec- 
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tots,  the  Saxons  and  the  Koimaiis.  It  ia,  of  couise,  a  tale  of  chivalry,  and  stories  of 
this  class  no  man  can  write  better  than  Herbert  It  is  beautiful  in  style,  and  is  one  of 
the  most  entertaining  volumes  ever  published. 

T&K  WoNDERTUL  Phials,  and  other  Stories.   Translated  from  the  French.    By  Amnri. 

New-York :  M.  W.  Dodd.    1865.    828  pp. 

This  is  a  capital  story-book.  Twenty-one  short  stories  are  given,  and  they  are  very 
entertaining.  It  deserves  a  place  in  every  good  juvenile  library,  and  will  be  highly 
prized  by  our  young  friends. 

PuiN  Talk  and  Frikndly  Advice  to  Domestics,  with  Counsel  on  Home  Matters. 

Boston :  Phillips  ft  Sampson.     1860.    214  pp. 

This  little  work  is  somewhat  akin  to  the  preceding,  turning  its  attention  to  persona 
rather  than  things,  and  illustrates  the  proper  manner  of  preventing  or  curing  many 
evils,  and  how,  by  good  manners,  fidelity,  etc.,  to  rise  in  the  esteem  of  others,  and  to 
secure  a  more  desirable  station  in  society. 
The  Complete  Wobks  of  William  Shakespeare.    Martin  &  Johnson,  Kcw-Tork. 

Two  more  double  numbers  of  this  beautiful  edition  of  Shakespeare  have  been  laid 
on  oar  table.  They  are  illustrated  with  four  admirable  engravings.  This  is  the  most 
splendid  edition  of  this  work  which  has  appeared  in  this  country,  while  it  costs  less 
than  several  other  editions.  Price,  26  cents  a  number ;  60  cents  a  double  number.  It 
is  to  be  complete  in  40  numbers. 

Crotchets  ahd  Quavers  ;  or  Revelations  of  an  Opera  Manager  in  America.    By  Max 

Marstzek.    New-York :  S.  French.     1866.     346  pp. 

Mr.  Maretzek  has  a  high  reputation  as  a  conductor  of  an  orchestra,  and  this  book 
entitles  him  to  a  reputadon  as  a  letter-writer  that  many  an  experienced  author  might 
look  up  to  with  a  fond  but  hopeless  gaze.  The  letters  are  admirably  done.  The  ex. 
posures  of  the  secrets  of  the  opera  house,  as  curious  if  not  as  dreadftd  as  those  of  the 
prison  house,  are  just  the  thing  for  after-dinner,  or  any  hour  when  one  needs  some- 
thing to  keep  him  awake.  It  is  one  of  the  most  entertaining  of  books.  It  paints  men 
— ^living  men — ^not  the  imaginary  beings  of  the  noveHst,  but  the  men  we  meet 
every  day,  here  in  New-Tork,  on  Broadway;  and  there  is  about  it  an  air  of  good 
humor,  even  when  ill  blood  might  easily  be  pardoned,  which  is  really  refreshing.  We 
shall  henceforth  be  inclined  to  take  off  our  hat  to  Mr.  Maretzek,  every  time  we  meet 
him. 
Mrs.  Follem^s  Firelight  Stories. 

Whittemore,  Niles  &  Hall  have  laid  on  our  table  a  beautiful  set  of  these  popular 
books  for  youth.  They  are  put  up  in  a  beautiful  form,  containing  six  volumes,  square 
16mo.    Price  (1  60,  or  26  cents  each. 

Mrs.  Crowem^s  American  Lady's  System  of  Cookery  ;  Comprising  every  variety  of 
Information  for  Ordinary  and  Holiday  Occasions.  By  Mrs.  T.  J.  Crowen,  Author 
of  **  Every  Lady's  Book,"  of  which  over  two  hundred  thousand  copies  have  been 
sold.    New-Tork :  Thoe.  J.  Crowen.    1866.    460  pp. 

This  is  a  subject  that  comes  home  to  every  household,  and  to  all  ages  and  sexe?. 
He  who  improves  the  culinary  processes  of  any  family,  promotes  health  and  improves 
the  temper,  and  therefore  materially  affects  the  amount  of  domestic  happiness.  Mrs. 
Crowen  knows  well  how  to  do  this,  and  in  this  volume  she  tells  others  how  to  do  so 
fully  and  in  very  appropriate  terms.  We  commend  the  book  to  the  attention  of  all 
our  readers. 


NBW    MUSIC. 

We  have  from  E.  H.  Wade,  of  Boston,  the  following  vocal  pieces,  all  good  of  thia 
elass,  and  several  much  above  the  average  degree  of  merit :  "  Poor  Old  Jake  ;'*  *'Ihe 
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Sappy  Mnkieer;*  '"Tkenfto  IToigM  In  life ;•  ''ttyVe  jL^cmmatmf  «'th«te 
¥jmj^'B  Invitetkm  f  and  «<  Ebl«,  the  Maid  of  Hm  lOtL" 

Wm.  Hall  ft  Son  haye  among  their  recent  pnbfications  the  Opera  of  VQfiam  M, 
capitally  arranged,  but  requiiag  flome  flkffl  in  the  jHaauiL  They  hare  aboaTcr^AB- 
ple  arrangement  of  many  of  the  aira. 

BoJLRDMAN  &  Gkat**  Puvos.— We  hare  an  histroment  made  by  tUs  eDteipminK 
liovee,  capital  in  tone  and  beantifrd  in  flnisfa.  **The  Attadnnent**  prodaeM  i  vwy 
smooth  and  sweet  subdued  tone,  with  yery  protracted  yibration. 


List  of  Patents  Zssmed 

rnoic    TERMiKarios    or    raiyiona    list    vofos«.    11- 


O.  W.  Bishop,  BrooUjn,  ImproTemant  In  marble 
uwlng  machines. 

Anael  W.  Porter,  LUtfe  VaBi,  N.  T.,  laproreBeat 
In  hanging  carriage  bodies. 

Blram  Abbott,  Wakeman,  0.,  improyed  method 
of  upsetting  tire,  Ac. 

Ohas.  Rice,  Bacton,  and  8.  H.  Whorf,  Rozbvrjr, 
Mass.,  improyement  In  lasting  and  sppl^iag  soles 
to  shoes. 

Bylyanns  Sawyer,  ntcUbnrgh,  Mas.,  canpMmd 
jurqJecUle. 

Job  Brown,  Lawn  Ridge,  HI.,  Improyement  In 
weighing  attachment  Ibr  fanoels. 

J.  0.  Dar,  Haokafttstown,  N.  J^  l^pr^ved  dog 
and  gudgeons  for  bottle  fastenings. 

John  Fouser,  Philadelphia,  Improyement  In  sop- 
porting  Jacks. 

It.  B.  Fisher,  Branch  Go^  Jtflch^  Improyenant  in 
marble  sawing. 

Thaddeus  Fowler,  Waterbory,  Gt.,  new  method 
of  separating  pins. 

John  B.  Hathaway,  MOlbory,  Mass.,  improyed 
rotary  engines. 

BI  Hortoa.  Windsor  Loofea,  Ot,  improved  lathe 
chuck. 

W.  B.  Kimball,  Peterborough,  N.  H.,  Improved 
marble  sawing  machine. 

Jean  Pierrle  HolUerre/JTons,  France,  Improyed 
method  of  cutting  boot  and  aboe  uppers.  Pa- 
tented in  Franoe,  Aug.  1%, 

T.  P.  Gorbett,  New-Tork,  excluding  dut  from 
railroad  cars. 

Ransom  Gook,  Shelburne  FaBs,  Mass.,  new 
method  of  boring  Implements. 

Samuel  Krauser  and  Ghrlatlan  Rltter,  Beading, 
Pa.,  Improyed  water  meter. 

Wro.  G.  Ohlpman,  Sandwich,  Mass.,  tasproya- 
jnent  in  marble  sawing. 

Michael  Bomberger,  Hummelstown,  Pa.,  new 
method  of  hanging  window  shades. 

R.  L.  Nelson,  Ocala,  Florida,  self-feathering  ad- 
justing tide  wheel. 

T.  B.  MarklUle,  Winchester,  111.,  impreyomeoit  Id 
•orn  planters. 

Joseph  Morse,  Woonsockst,  R.  I.,  Improremeiit 
In  throstle  aaehtBes» 


B.  D.  GorHa,  ML  Keni^  H.  r, 
seeding  machines. 

Coniethis  R.  WcrtBi4fta,Ie«^ToilcnlrfQgf«* 
from  rifON,  ete. 

Nath.  8.  Saxton.  Rlieihsed,  H.  T.,  Improysd 
machines  for  addtaig  nmiriNSt. 

Barclay  A.  8atlM«fawatt,  Ltea,  0.,  vm  Mflihed 
of  preparing  tfttOcial  teeth. 

Thos.  Ghope,  Detroit,  Mich.,  linptoT«ni»l  to 
ailtaoUng  ehafts  to  sodas. 

D.  W.0.8anford,€bidaBatt,0.,iBprereBiMtis 
refrigerators. 

Loren  J.  Wicks,  Paterson,  W.  J.,  IsipruieflMat 
in  atraw  onltsi'i. 

H.  N.  Sherman,  BJnnlngham,  Conn.,  new  netbod 
of  forming  heads  on  bedatead  screws. 

Alfred  ■.  Smith,  BronzvOe,  K.  T.,  f^ffemmi 
in  securing  shafts  to  aadas. 

Geo.  W.  Hubbard,  Middlcton,  Ct.,  liapronment 
in  marUe  sawing  machines. 

Ghas.  H.  Johnson,  Boston,  ImproyaDMt  to  Ar- 
gand-gas  burners. 

Radolphos  Kinsley,  Lyaehborgh,  Ts.,tovroTed 


James  A.  Woodbury,  Winchester,  Hxst^  In- 
proyement  In  planing  machines. 

Ghas.  F.  Warren,  Maiden,  Mass.,  Imptertnot 
in  marble  sawing  machbxes. 

Samnel  WetherlD,  Bethlehena,  Pa.,  Impiovei  ff- 
oesses  for  Buddng  alne  white. 

Q.  W.  BIgelow,  Now-Sawen,  Coaa.^luipiefwn' 
in  cutting  teeth  of  gear  wheela. 

J.  H.  A.  Blackmann,  Ronsdorf,  Frmsla.  >*- 
proyemaat  In  looks. 

L.  8.  Ohioheetcg,  Naw-Toik,  koproeesmt  to 
cotton  gins. 

D.  W.  Clark,  Bridgeport,  liuprof eiuent  la dwtfe 
aeClng  pomps. 

Ekiward  Pierre  Fralsslnett  and  Eenii  S^ 
Robonl,  of  Route  d'Orleans,  Montrongc,  Pm 
France,  for  ticket  holders.  Patented  in  h«BCi 
Feb.  2, 1855. 

V.  Henderson,  Lowell,  machine  for  prisflBf 
yams  and  cloths. 

T.  P.  Howelt  aad  N.  r  maatihaitf,  Htvaik,  !■' 
pzoyament  in  treatinf  iaathar  ft>r  flBamsUog- 
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tops  to  Mali  of  canrtiifH. 

Hw-ToiVi  UnpvOTWMBw   IB 


A.  A. 
potato  disi«ra. 

lot.  McOord,  FhlUddplda,  poUoemen*!  ratfles. 

0.  A.  McBroy,  Richmon4i  V«.,  |iiipr«T0iB«at  fai 
nflroad  itotion  indicaton. 

John  Phln,  Rocbester,  im|Nwr«&eBfe  in  ^m 
loeki. 

Wm.  F.  A  Ghaa.  J.  Provwt,  Mna.  Ala.,  iat- 
proToment  in  cotton  presses. 

0.  Rioe,  Boston,  and  8.  H.  Whorp,  Bozbuiy* 
Mass.,  Improyed  machine  for  prc|>aring  leatbar 
ftv  the  mannftetore  of  boots  and  noes. 

J.  B»lDj,  Hart  Prairie*  Wia.,  ImproTemant  In 


r.Noeftto  and  A.  SchBidt,  SrooUyn*  Improred 
oartde  sawing  machines. 

If .  W.  St  John  and  I  Brown,  LaonardsviBe, 
N.  T.,  improred  street-sweeping  machines. 

Oerard  Sickles,  BrooUfB,  IsB^raTanMnt  in  «oal 


<}.  H.  Tbomai,  Kingston,  Mass,  Improved  method 
of  inserting  tubes  in  eraporating  pans,  etc. 

L.  Tonng,  New-York,  improTement  In  rerolTinf 
flieasoring  wheels. 

H.  Oaral^,  Ijnn,  assignor  to  himself  and  S. 
BMwn,  of  same  place,  Improreaent  In  nutmeg 
gratora. 

F.  Drew,  Sooth  Boston,  asrignor  to  himself  an^ 
8.  a.  Chray,  of  same  place,  improTement  In  UftlnS 


L.  Fingor,  Boston,  assignor  to  himself  and  L' 
flokdl,  of  same  plaee,  ffiMng  fbneet. 

G.  W.  Yan  Tllet,  FUhkffl  Landing,  assignor  to 
C  Parker,  Merlden,  Ctonn.,  Improrement  in  nBI 
grinding  ooflBto,  etc 

■.  Hnrmon,  Waditegton,  D.  €.,  tmprored  en- 


W.  O.  Hiokok,  HanrMwgh,  inproreoMnt  In 
niUa  for  grinding  apices. 

Boaben  W.  OUw,  Bast  Aorora,  N.  T.,  bBprore- 
qiea4  in  road  soraptr. 

lolin  JJlender,  of  New-London,  Ct.,  for  balance 
fbr  detfecting  spnrions  coin. 

Pennln  8.  Bhie,  of  Fort  Seneca,  Ohio,  for  im- 
pcorement  In  Uacksmlthli  striker. 

Fllny  S.  Chase,  of  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  for  ImproTC- 
ment  In  ateam  heating  apparatus. 

IhoDina  H.  Oorbett,  of  Brooklin,  N.  T.,  for  te- 
proremeot  in  belt  coupling. 

H.  H.  ]>ennis,  of  Steam  MiB,  Pa.,  for  tofmrt- 
aantlnfcnoei. 

Joel  P.  Heacoek,  of  Maribetongb,  Ohio,  for  tan- 
proToni  In  drilling  and  screw  oatting  machines. 

Joel  P.  Heacoek,  of  Mariborough,  Ohio,  for  !»• 
— lin *  ■    • 


Me., 


Peter  H.  Jackson,  of  New-Tork,  for  improTcment 
la  ont  head  anchor  stoppers.  « 

Ik  B.  JlOsoa  and  Oeorge  Spaxtewk,  of  Lewtoton 
'-  ,  for  Improyement  in  bag  looms. 

John  A.  Krake,  of  Alden,  N.  T.,  for  Impiowmeut 
la  the  naoChod  of  hanging  the  screens  of  winnowing 
maehinee. 

Joeeph  JOeeman,  of  the  dtj  of  Helsaen,  Oer- 
many,  for  hnprorement  In  the  preparation  of  nm- 
hrdU  aUeks,  Acn  of  rattan. 

Alfired  Krapp,  of  Bhob,  Prussia,  for  ImproT^ 
laeni  in  cnanon.  Patented  in  France,  Deoember 
IS,  1M7. 

Jiaba  0.  liewlB,  of  AAhoI,  Haas.,  for  bBproTanent 
in  the  mode  of  cutting  the  uppers  of  boeta. 

Uanard  a  Karlngof  Faft  Blver.lfasa^  for  Im- 
proTenaent  in  attaching  castors  to 


Jean  Plane  MslUsn,  ef  I^ana,  Aranca,  for  te- 
provement  in  machines  for  resnlng  and  dveaslng 
the  heels  and  solas  of  boota  and  shoes.  Palsnied 
In  France,  January  S,  18S6. 

Jean  Laols  BoHand,  of 'Paris,  France,  for  im* 
provement  in  ovens  for  baking  bread  and  other 
ailments.    Patented  in  France,  June  80, 1851. 

George  W.  Stedham,  of  Tlenna,  N.  J.,  for  tan* 
provement  in  sewing  machines. 

Cyrus  A.  Swett,  of  Boston,  Mass.,  for  Improved 
printing  press. 

Samoel  B.  Tomkins,  of  New-Tork,  for  i 
ment  in  metallc  saddle  trees  for  harness. 

Nathaniel  Waterman,  of  Boston,  ICaas.,  for  Im- 
provement  in  feet-warmers. 

Wm.  Bennett,  of  Brooklyn,  N.  T.,  assignor  to  the 
Union  Indian  Rubber  Lunp  Company,  of  New- 
Tork,  for  improvement  In  fluid  lamps. 

DiaiaM.— James  O.  Morse,  of  New-Tork,  and  i. 
W.  Adams,  of  Lexington,  Kentucky,  for  design  for 
steam  tube  and  hot  air  covers. 

Thomas  Batty,  of  Brooklyn,  N.  T.,  for  improw- 
ment  in  suspending  ship  yards. 

Brastns  B.  Bigelow,  of  Boston,  Mass.,  for  Im- 
provement in  cutting  pile  fobrics. 

E.  W.  BuDord,  of  Hardwlek,  Mass.,  for  intprored 
mode  of  hanging  window  sashes. 

Baakl  Campbell,  of  Washington,  B.  C,  for  tan- 
provement  in  military  saddles. 

Thomas  A.  Chandler,  of  lockford,  U.,  for  bn- 
provesMnt  in  making  plow  monld  boards. 

John  A.  Cole,  of  WashtagCoa,  D.  C,  for  improve- 
ment in  machines  for  sawtog  oat  tapering  Uocks 
of  aaaitie. 

Alonio  B.  JWnsmoor,  and  Levi  J.  Bartlett,  of 
Salisbury,  N.  H..  for  improved  instrument  far 
chamfteing  the  edges  of  shoe  soles,  Ac. 

Thomas  A.  Elden,  of  Westbrook,  Me.,  and  Wm. 
Thorn,  of  HoUiston,  Mass.,  for  Improvement  in  the 
arrangement  of  flnei  and  dampers  of  cooking  ap- 
paratus. 

Joseph  T.  Endand  of  Balthnore,  Md.,  for  Im- 
provement in  r^oad  car  coupling. 

Peter  Fairbaln,  of  Leeds,  and  John  Hargrave, 
of  Klvkstall,  hi  the  eoonty  of  Tork,  for  Improve- 
ment In  wod-oombiag  machines.  Patented  In 
England,  Nov.  S,  180S.  ^ 

Henry  Fomcrook,  of  Bbrldge,  N.  T.,  far  Im- 
provement In  foot  warmers. 

Joseph  Franeia,  of  New-Tork,  fbr  tmprotenient 
in  military  wagons. 

Samoel  H.  QUman,  of  New-Orleans,  La.,  for  Im- 
provement In  bsgasse  femaees. 

Samoel  Hamilton  Jr.,  of  Tolland,  Mass.,  for  Im- 
proved burglar's  alarm. 

Jesse  W.  Hatoh,  of  Rochester,  N.  T.,  for  improve- 
ment te  the  machine  for  catting  out  boot  and  shoe 
soles. 

Horace  L.  Hervey,  of  Qulney,  IIL,  for  Imprerred 
burglar's  alarm. 

Qeorge  A.  Howe,  of  Worcester,  Mass.,  for  im- 
provment  in  hand  cotton  pickers. 

Matthias  Keller,  of  Phfladelphia,  Pa.,  for  im- 
provement in  CQttlBg  the  flronte  and  back  of  vio- 
lins. 

Edward  N.  Kent,  of  Ncw-Tork,  for  improveneat 
in  amalgamators. 

Bdward  Kerehaw,  of  Boston,  Mass.,  for  Improve- 
ment in  loclu. 

Hosea  Lindsay,  of  Ashvtte,  N.  C,  for  tanpreve- 
ment  in  pumps. 

Tlnvrthy  Bailey,  Ballston  Spa,  tiBprovament  in 
knitting  machines. 


mop  heads. 
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TbM.  R.  Markmie,  of  Wlaetettar,  HL,  for  Im- 
prorement  la  spoke  machines. 

G.  M.  Moore  and  J.  Newton,  of  Watertown,  CL, 
for  improrement  in  machines  for  scoarlng  knlres. 

J.  H.  Pomery,  of  Bloomlngton,  m.,  for  Improre- 
ment In  locks. 

Isaac  Rehn,  of  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  for  improred 
photographic  baUi. 

James  H.  Sampson,  of  Grafton,  Mass.,  for  Im- 
.prorement  in  boot  trees. 

Charles  Schins,  of  Camden,  N.  J.,  for  self-regn- 
lating  hot  blast  for  furnaces. 

Nathan  Simons,  of  Providence,  B.  h,  Cpr  im- 
proTement  In  cloth  stretching  rollers. 

John  Tremper,  of  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  for  im- 
prored means  of  connection  between  regulator 
Talre  and  goremor's  stem. 

Daniel  E.  Trae,  of  Lake  Yillage,  N.  B.,  for  Im- 
prored blind  fastener. 

Leri  Tan  Hoeson,  of  New-Haren,  Ct.,  for  im- 
prorement in  machines  for  paring  and  slicing  ap- 
ices. 

BIchard  Yose,  of  New-TorlE,  for  improrement 
In  quarts  crushing  machines. 

Moses  D.  Wells,  of  Morgantown,  Ya.,  for  Im- 
prorement in  hand  seed  sowers. 

R.  C.  Wrenn,  of  Gorlngton,  Kj.,  for  Improre- 
ment in  macliines  for  preparing  cotton  seed  for 
planting. 

John  H.  Gattss,  of  Franklinrllle,  Pa.,  assignor 
to  Abraham  Edwards,  of  Towanda,  Pa.,  for  Im- 
prorement in  water  wheels. 

John  Taggart,  of  Boxburj,  Mass.,  assignor  to 
himself,  and  Yernon  Brown,  of  Boston,  Mass.,  for 
jmprored  machines  for  channeling  stone. 

Charles  C.  Tolman,  of  Shelbarne  Falls,  Mass., 
assignor  to  James  Sargent  and  Dan  P.  Tucker, 
of  same  place.,  for  gimblet. 

Msjor  B.  Clarke,  of  Newman,  Ga.,  for  Improre- 
ment In  machinery  for  opening  and  feeding  cotton 
to  the  gin. 

Israel  Amiss,  of  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  for  Improred 
application  of  embossed  reneers. 

James  Bazendale,  of  Proridence,  B.  I.,  for  im- 
prorement in  machinery  for  folding  and  measur- 
ing cloth. 

Henry  E.  Chapman,  of  Albany,  N.  T.,  for  im- 
prorement In  boot  and  shoe  peg  cutters. 

Charles  T.  Close,  of  New-Tork,  N.  T.,  for  Im- 
prored fountain  ink-stand. 

Josqihus  Echols,  of  Columbus,  Ga.,  for  Improre- 
ment in  water  gauges  for  steam  boilers. 

John  8.  Gallaher,  Jr.,  and  John  W.  Smith,  of 
Washington,  D.  C,  for  improrement  In  gas  ap- 
paratus. 

P.  G.  Gardiner,  of  New-Tork,  N.  T.,  for  im- 
prorement in  railroad  car  springs. 

Gottlieb  Graessle,  of  Hamilton,  0.,  for  improre- 
ment In  tile  roofing.    . 

Sheldon  S.  Hartshorn,  of  AUensrille,  Ind.,  for 
Improrement  in  buckles.  \ 

Jno.  K.  Harris,  of  Orange,  Conn.,  for  improre- 
ment in  machines  for  raking  and  loading  hay. 

Bei^.  Hlnkley,  of  Troy,  N.  T.,  for  improrement 
In  bedsteads. 

F.  A.  Jewett,  of  Abington,  Mass.,  for  Improre- 
ment In  the  mode  of  attaching  extinguishers  to 
lamps. 

Henry  C.  Jones,  of  Newark,  N.  J.,  for  improre- 
ment in  locks  for  freight  cars. 

James  J.  Johnson,  of  Alleghany  City,  Pa.,  for 
Improrement  in  corn-shellers. 

Gilbert  D.  Jones,  of  Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  for  Im- 
prorement in  sand-paper  making  machinM. 


Jean  Pierre  MoUlere,  of  iQrona,  Franoe,  fer  isi- 
prorement  in  machines  for  eottlng  out,  psacUv 
and  stamping  the  soles  and  heels  of  booti  sii 
shoes.    Patented  in  France,  July  22,  USL 

Bobert  Prince,  of  Lowell,  Mass.,  and  iBtoosl 
Lorls,  of  Boston,  Mass.,  for  improrement  In  pi«> 
cesses  for  calico  printings. 

Geo.  T.  Pearsall,  of  Apalaehln,  N.  T.,  fcr  ha- 
prorement  In  sawing  marble,  etc.,  in  taper  fsna 

Joel  W.  Pettis,  of  Hinsdale,  Mich.,  for  istproTT 
ment  In  packing  pistons  for  sleam-eogfaics. 

Atchison  Qneal,  of.Flymonth,  N.  T.,  for  Inpaet 
water  wheel. 

Shepherd  W.  Reed,  of  Berkshire,  N.  T.,  for  la- 
prorement  in  carriage  hobs. 

Charles  Rice,  of  Boston,  Mass.,  and  EylrsMl 
H.  Whorf,  of  Boxbnry,  Mass.,  for  Improrenieotia 
machines  for  cutting  artidea  firom  leather. 

Isaac  M.  Singer,  of  New-Tork,  N.  T.,  for  fer 
prored  machine  for  earring  wood,  etc. 

Jeremiah  P.  Smith,  of  Hnmmelstown,  Fa.,  kt 
Improrement  in  com-sheBers. 

B.  D.  Learltt,  Jr.,  of  Lowell,  Mass.,  for  iopiwrr 
ment  In  slide  ralre  for  steam  engines. 

Francis  Taylor,  of  New-Tork,  N.  T.,  for  im- 
prored piano-forte  action. 

GuUliame  Henri  Talbot,  of  Boston,  Mass.,  for 
Improrement  in  anger  handles.  Patented  la  Bog- 
land,  Aug.  S6, 1855. 

Amasa  8.  Thosipsoa,  of  Albion,  Pa.,  for  im- 
prorement In  cutting  desks. 

Daniel  Treadwell,  of  Loadon,  Eugland,  for  im- 
prored manuCactore  of  caonon. 

Wm.  M.  Welling,  of  BrooUyn,  K.  Y.,  for  Im- 
prorement in  derlces  for  UeacUng  irory. 

Edward  Weiasenbom,  of  New-Tork,  N.  Y^  tat 
Improrement  in  chain-maldng  machines. 

C.  D.  Wright,  of  Fort  Atkinson,  Wis.,  tor  im- 
prorement In  rotary  pumps. 

John  S.  Martin,  of  Boston,  Mass.,  for  fanprcw 
ment  in  mosquito  curtains. 

Amos  D.  Highfleld,  of  PhOaddphia,  assSgaor  ts 
himself  and  Wm.  H.  Harrison,  of  the  same  plM^ 
for  method  of  adjusting  circular  saws  obUqne^  to 
their  shafts. 

Jno.  W.  Haggard  and  Geo.  BoU,  of  BloomisgtoB' 
in.,  assignors  to  BuH,  Haggard  *n4^Se«teterjOf 
same  place,  for  improrement  in  harresw  rakes. 

Wm.  W.  Wade,  of  Springfield,  Mast,  ttdgnor 
to  Wade  and  Bumham,  of  same  place,  for  im- 
prorement in  rarlable  cut-off  gear  for  Blesmeo- 
gines. 

Daniel  Moore,  assignor  to  Geo.  8.  Camm^ 
Charleston,  8.  C,  James  H.  McWittlaais,  •''»«•. 
Tork,  N.  T.,  and  Daniel  Moore,  aforesaid,  ««*■ 
prored  machine  for  rubbing  ^ypes. 

B^49WM.-^on,  Gnfld,  of  Cincinnati,  OhjMj 
improrement  In  mortising  machines;  Patcsmi 
Nor.  80, 1858. 

Samuel  BockafeUow,  of  OoatsrfBe,  Pa.,  f»^' 
prorement  In  reaping  and  mowing  madnm 
Patented  July  8, 1855. 

/>afitrfM.— Conrad  Harris  and  Paul  W.  Waft 
of  Cincinnati,  0.,  for  design  for  partor  mwmw 
burn  wood. 

Conrad  Harris  and  Paul  W.  Zolner,  of  Ga^ 
natl,  0.,  for  design  for  parlor  stores  to  btra  ce*. 

Conrad  Harris  and  Paul  W.  Zolner,  of  O"*" 
nati,  C,  for  designs  for  six-plate  box  stores. 

Conrad  Harris  and  Paul  W.  Zolner,  of  (Sa^ 
natl,  0.,  for  designs  for  cooking  stores. 

Jonathan  C.  Brown,  of  BrIstcA,  Cou-i  ^  ** 
sign  for  dock  frames. 

Enoch  Woolman,  of  Danuifdnrflle,  0.,  fw  M> 
for  strap  hingw. 
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la  deroUd  to  Scientiile  and  Practical  Apiculture,  Maoufactures,  Mechanics,  vith  Designa  df  Farm  L 
Cottagea,  Ac. ;  the  beat  (^iltivation  of  Frnita  and  Planta;  the  proper  care  of  Cattle,  Horaes,  Sheep,  Hofa,  Poolt^, 
Beea,  Ac.  It  will  point  out,  also,  the  true  policy  to  be  pursued  for  the  encouragement  of  American  induairy,  wiikM 
which  there  can  be  no  aecure  foundation  for  American  Independence.  It  is  issued  MONTHLY,  each  nomliereM- 
talnlng  BiXTT-rouB  pages  of  reading  matter,  with  frequent  lUuatrations,  Engravings,  ace,  at  the  foUowhig 
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BATES    07    lUBSCBIFTIOHx 

•       -       -       $3  •#        I        Fire  Copies    - 
-       -       •  9  UO        I        Ten         •• 

PAYABLE   IN  ADVANCE. 


IS  — 


Allletteraahonld  be  post-paid,  and  directed  to  M.  F.  PABISH,  (Editor  and  PoUitber.) 

or  to  the  Tna  Ploush,  thb  |x>oii,  jlmd  vhb  Avvil,  Hc  9  Sprace  St.,  Vev-Tffk 

CP  CB>  SES  RCP  J[^  (3&  OB  • 

Thji  Plough,  tbb  Loom,  and  thk  Akyil  to  actual  subecribers  io  the  U.  S.,  is  chargeable  at  ra^ 
rates — that  is,  within  $3000  miles — ^when  paid  in  advance,  at  only  12  Cents  per  Tear,  as  eerti&d 
bj  the  Postmaster  of  this  citj. 

Wm.  Whitb  Smith,  of  Philadelphia,  fa  our  Agent  for  PennsyWania.  8.  D.  Allkk  ia  General  Agent  for  tid< 
Journal.    These  are  the  okly  A  cents  in  PenntylTania. 

GaiiBBAL  AoKNCT.— Ihe  conductor  of  this  Journal  will  be  happy  to  execute  any  requesta  that  may  be  nude  to 
hhUf  for  the  purchase  of  any  books,  implementa,  artificial  manures,  seeds,  &c  ^Jkc  He  will  also  purchase  ptano- 
fortea,  flutes,  music,  Ac^  and  warrant  them  to  be  as  ordered. 

TBA.CHBR9  will  slso  be  furnished  for  schools  or  for  famines  in  any  part  of  the  country. 

Patbht  Riohtb.— Special  attention  gifen  to  the  procuring  and  sale  of  Patent  Rights,  machines,  or  nsdUioreB' 
tions  of  every  kind.    Address  as  above. 

HURD'S    HAIR    RESTORSB, 

FOR  PRODUCING  HAIR  OS 


iCfe^iil" 


"  *     This  Preparation  has  never  failed  to  produce  a  new  growth  of  Hair  on  Bald  Heads,  whoj 

used  according  to  directions.    It  is  designed  expressly  for  the  purpose,  whereas,  neaily,li 

I  not  all  the  various  preparationa  advertised  for  that  purpose  are,  in  reality,  desiitncd  mcrdjr 

for  the  toilet,  and  are  compoaed  of  oils,  alcohol,  dec,  injurious  rather  than  beoeflcial  to  the 

aoalp* 

PoQUETAinrocK,  Conn.,  FA. »,  1855. 
•*  This  is  to  certify  that  I  have  been  using  Hurd's  Hair  Realorer  about  three  months,  and  now,  where  "T  •'•'i^ 
bald,  it  ia  covered  with  a  new  growth  of  hair."  Capt.  GEO.  G.  BEMJAHUia 

POQUBTANHOCR,  CoBB.,  ffSbk  14, 18B5. 

•*  This  ia  to  certify  that  I  have  been  using  Kurd's  Hair  Restorer  about  three  months,  and  where  tay  h«ad  wm 
Atirely  bald,  and  had  been  aboHt  twenty  years,  it  Is  covered  with  a  new  growth  of  hair,  at  least  three  i>n{^  ^ 
length."  AUCB  ADAM8. 

The  Petertburgh  ( Vo.)  Intelligencer  aaya  of  HURD'S  HAIR  RESTORER :  "  This  preparaUon  seems  to  he  effl- 
eaelous  for  the  restoration  of  the  hair  upon  bald  heada.  We  have  seen  tlie  testimony  of  persona  wtU  Itiiown  to  us. 
Who  have  used  the  compound  successfully,  thereby  corroborating  the  opinion  of  its  restorative  energy."* 

For  a  Saperior  Article  for  the  Toilet  ise  HURD'S  GOLDEN  GLOSS. 

This  prepsration  is  hiRhly  perf\imed,  and  gives  to  the  hair  a  dark,  soft,  glossy,  and  lively  appearaBee,  whiA  eu 
not  be  obtained  from  any  other  article.    It  effectually  cleanses  the  scalp,  and  keeps  the  head  clean  and  (^^]^..(^ 
HURD'S  HAIR  RESTORER  ia  aold  at  $1,  and  HURD'S  GOLDEN  GLOSS  atSS  cents  per  bottle, by  I>ni||W« 
generally. 

CHEMICAL  MANUFACTURINa  CO.,  PropTieton, 

893  Brnad-vraTi  lfew»f  wk. 

f  attnt  C|mpt0n  Jf ire-pr00f ; 

"With  Hall's  Patent  Powder-Proof  Locks,  the  same  that  were  awarded »J' 
rate  Medals  at  the  World's  Fair,  London,  1851.  and  the  World's  Fair,  New-W 
1853  and  1854,  and  are  tlieonly  AMERICAN  SAFES  and  Powder-Proof  boaa 
that  were  awarded  medals  at  the  London  World's  Fair,  although  OTHXBSWew 
ou  exhibition,  and  are  n'ow  advertised  as  World's  Fair  Safes  and  Locki 

THE  PATENTEE  PLACED  $1000  IN  GOLD  in  the  one  exhibited  tt«« 
WORLD'S  FAIR,  London,  and  invited  all  the  PICK-LOCKS  in  the^  OBl*i^ 
TO  OPEN  THE  SAFE,  with  or  without  the  keys,  and  take  the  mo  ^«* 
reward  for  their  ingenuity.  Although  operated  upon  by  several  '  ^  ^ 
art,  no  one  could  pick  ihe  LOCK  or  open  the  Safe. 
The  subscribers  and  their  agents  are  the  only  persons  authorized  to  make  ar'^  jn^f^ 

Patent  Champion  Safe,  with  Hall's  Patent  Powder-Proof  Locks. 


S.  C.  HEBSING  &  Co.,  Green  Bio 

-      Nob.  133.  137<fe  ^«« 


St. 


Cde  |ll0kfl|i^  tl^  |^00m,  mi  t^e  ^n\l 
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AGRICULTURAL  PRODUCTS  AND  PRICES. 

The  cause  of  the  present  high  pricefr  has  been  a  subject  of  discuasiou  in 
many  quarters  and  by  various  interests.  As  many  different  conplusions  have 
been  drawn  as  the  various  prejudices  or  sympathies  or  whims  of  the  writer 
would  suggest  We  do  not  purpose  to  assume  the  position  of  a  disputant 
with  any  of  these,  except  so  far  as  the  elucidation  of  the  truth  on  this  sub- 
ject may  place  us  in  that  position.  We  shall  chiefly  confine  ourself  to  facts 
that  cannot  be  well  controverted.  If  the  statements  are  not  reliable,  and 
can  be  shown  to  be  incorrect,  we  shall  be  happy  to  furnish  facilities  for  mak- 
ing  known  the  mistake  as  extensively  as  possible. 

We  rely  chiefly  on  the  returns  of  the  census.  Our  opinion  of  the  eor- 
rectness  of  these,  so  far  as  they  are  made  up  of  thousands  of  details,  often 
^'  contradictory  and  irreconcilable,"  our  readers  well  know.  So  far  as  large 
and  comparatively  permanent  operations  are  involved,  we  should  not  hesitate 
to  abide  by  their  authority.  The  returns  with  which  we  are  here  interested 
are  partly  of  each  of  these  classes. 

Certain  statements  in  relation  to  the  production  of  grain  crops  in  some  of 
the  States  we  cannot  doubt  are  erroneous.  For  example :  By  the  census  of 
1840,  Eentucky  produced  more  than  4,800,000  bushels  of  wheat,  while  by 
that  of  1850  she  grew  only  2,142,000.  Could  there  have  been  so  much  dif- 
ference in  the  growth  of  wheat  in  these  years !  By  the  census  of  1810  Ohio 
raised  16^  millions,  and  by  that  of  1850  only  14^  millions  of  bushels. 
M^ne,  by  the  former,  grew  848,666  bushels,  and  by  that  of  1860  only 
206,259  bushels  of  wheat  In  some  other  States  we  find  differences  that 
cannot  be  regarded  as  probable.  They  may,  however,  be  essentially  correct, 
and  the  presumption  no  doubt  is  that,  on  the  whole,  the  errors  nearly  bal- 
ance each  other,  so  as  to  give  a  sum  total  that  is  comparatively  reliable. 

We  only  add  a  single  suggestion,  before  we  exhibit  our  tables  of  the  pro- 
duction of  the  chief  articles  of  food.  The  community  that  does  Aot  pro- 
duce more  than  it  consumes  is  not  prosperous.  It  must  deteriorate.  We 
have  recently  presented  statements  of  the  products  of  several  States,  per 
acre,  and  the  inference  is  inevitable,  from  the  tacts  elicited,  that  some  sections 
of  the  country  are  actually  and  easentially  impoverished  by  such  cultivation. 
We  DOW  purpose  to  g^ve  a  more  extensive  view  in  regard  to  the  edible  pro- 
ducts of  this  country.  Such  statements  will  furnish  a  baab  for  important 
conclusions  in  reference  to  very  grave  diecussions  which  are  often  presented 
to  the  public  in  periodicab  and  in  speeches. 
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It  is  often  said  that  present  high  prices  are  the  result  of  an  actaal  defi- 
dencj  in  the  production  of  food.  *'The  crops  are  not  grown,"  and  of  ooune 
cannot  be  furoiahed.  We  shall  see  ho  v  moch  propriety  there  is  in  this  sup- 
position. Witti  this  intent,  we  fint  present  a  comparaitire  view  of  the  nam- 
ber  of  babels  of  the  chief  crops  of  the  kind  described  raised  in  the  Uoited 
States,  as  given  in  the  returns  of  the  census  of  1840  and  of  1850,  and  aba 
of  the  amount  of  some  others  of  the  principal  crops  of  the  country : 

1840.  1850. 

Com, 877,681,875  692,071,104  , 

Wheat, 84,828,272  100,486,944 

Rje, 18,645,667  14,188,818 

Buckwheat, 7,291,748  8,956,912 

Bariey, 4,161,604  5,167,015 

Oats 123,071,841  146,584,179 

Total,  bushels, 615,625,802  867,453,967 

Potatoes, 108,298,060  104,066,044 

Hay,  tons, 10,248,108  13,838»64i 

Total  No.  of  neat  Cattle, .   14,971,586  18,578,907 

"       Sheep,.   19,811,874  21,728,220 

Bales  of  Cotton, 1,976,198  2,445,793 

In  estimating  the  relative  sufficiency  of  these  crops,  ss  retarned  in  1840 
and  1850,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  during  this  peiiod  the  population 
increased  in  the  ratio  of  35.87  per  cent 

A  comparison  of  these  columns  shows  t'  at  there  is  an  immense  mccease 
in  the  amount  of  Indian  corn,  being  an  excess  of  about  57  per  cenU,  and  s 
decrease  in  the  quantity  of  rye  and  of  potatoes.  Of  the  general  accuracy 
of  these  returns  we  have  no  doubt.  But  now  we  must  descend  to  a  fe^  par- 
ticulars, and  learn  other  results  that  may  have  an  important  bearing  in  all 
these  discussions. 

'  We  add  also  a  statement  of  the  production  of  the  same  crop  in  the  dif- 
ferent territorial  divisions  of  the  United  States : 


Indian  Corn 
1840. 

or  Hidze. 
1850. 

Increase  of  popdWws 
fh>&i  1840  to  ISM. 

New-England, . . 
Middle  States,.. 
Southern    "    .. 
aWestexn''     . 
Western,    "   .. 

. .     6,992,909 
..  89,946,218 
..  94,998,255 
..  89,893,978 
.  .146,700,625 

10,175,856 

60,418,948 

117,572,608 

122,687,185 

280,864,868 

22.07 
S9.44 
18.58 
47.89 
64.48 

877,581,876 

591,663,916 

The  tables  which  follow  show  the  different  quantities  of  grains  raised  in 
the  six  States  most  productive  of  the  several  kinds,  by  the  census  of  1840 
and  of  1850,  the  amount  of  the  crop  of  1840  to  each  person,  and  the  in- 
crease of  population  in  each  State  during  that  time.  These  tables  will  show 
how  the  production  compares  with  tbe  increased  numbers  to  be  fed. 

The  amount  allowed  by  Tucker  and  others  for  the  support  of  our  popu- 
lation, including  that  required  for  seed  and  for  domestic  animals,  is  ss  fol- 
lows: 85  bushels  of  corn,  28  bushels  of  wheat,  and  25  bushels  of  other 
grains,  to  a  family  of  five  persons.  These  furnish  the  means  for  judging  ^ 
the  deficiency  or  surplus  in  any  given  State: 
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CORN, 

Amount  of  crop  of  1840   Inoreaae  of  popr 
1840.  1850.  to  each  peraon.  ulation. 

JIEiiois,....  22,684,211  6*7,646,984  4^  78.81 

KentQoky,..  89,047,120  58,672,691  60  25.98 

MkBOuri,...  17,382,524  86,214,537                    4i  77.76 

Inaana,....  28,155,887  62,964,368  41  44.11 

Tennessee,..  44,986,188  62,276,228  64  20.92 

<Hiio, ..     ..  88,068,144  69,078,696  22  80.88 

186,824^074  816,868,898 

WHBAt. 

Obio, 16,671,661  14,487,861  11  80.88 

Pennsylrania,.  13,218,077  16,867,691  7i  84.02 

lodiAna, 4,049,876  6,214,468  6  44.11 

Hew- York, .  . .  .12,286,418  18,121,498  6  27.62 

Illinois, 8,886,898  9,414,696  7  78.81 

Virginia, 10,109,716  11,212,616  8  14.67 

59,666,640  69,818,189 

OATS. 

18401  1860.  Increase  of  populAtion. 

Kew-York, 20,675,847  26,662,814  27.62 

PennsyWania, . . .  .20,641,819  21,688,166  84.09 

Ohio, 14,398, 108  18,472,742  80.88 

Virginia, 13,461,062  10,179,144  14.67 

Illinois, 4,988,008  10,087,241  78.81 

Kentucky, 7,165,974  8,201,811  26.98 

81,306,818  90,081,408 

lUSH  AKD  SWBBT  POTATOXB. 

New-Yopk, 80,123,614  16,408,997  27.82 

Georgia, 1,291,366  7,217,807  81.07 

Pennsylvania, 9,536,663  6,082,904  84.09 

Alabama, 1,708,366  6,721,206  30.62 

N.  Carolina, 2,609,239  6,716,027  15.35 

Ohio, 5,805,021  5,246,760  80.88 

Misassippi, 1,630,100  6,003,277  61.46 

52,708,869  60,886^977 

BAT  (TONa) 

Vennont, 836,789  866,163  7.69 

Kew-York, 3,127,647  8,728,797  27.52 

Pennsyhrania, 1,811,648  1,842,970  34.09 

Maine, 691,368  766,889  16.22 

Ohio, 1,022,087  1,448*142  30.38 

MaflBachttsetts, 569,395  661,847  84.81 

7,658,219  9,288,698 

TakiDg  th0  usual  estioMte,  already  stated,  for  tbe  gupply  of  th«  entire 
population  of  tbe  country,  we  find  an  excess  of  196,109,229  btiahete  of  corn 
md  16,700,674  bushels  of  other  grains,  and  a  defieieiioy  of  18,393,356 
buaheU  of  potatoes.  Hence  it  is  obtious  that  nrach  more  than  sufficient  is 
grown  for  tbe  food  of  the  country,  for  this  allowance  appropriales  not 
only  the  necessary  amount  ef  seed  and  a  due  proportion  for  deaMetio  aaimahy 
bat  also  one-sixteenth  of  the  crop  for  exportation.    Now  what  amount  has 
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been  exported,  and  what  has  been  destroyed  in  the  still  t  We  are  under  no 
special  obligation  to  ioqaire  into  these  mattere,  sofar  as  the  qaestion  of  shon 
supply  is  ooncemed ;  for  this  is  a  matter  of  choice  and  not  of  neceRdt^ 
and  were  half  the  country  dying  of  famine,  distillers  would  buy  and  conrert 
into  these  noxious  bevlBrages  as  much  as  they  could  with  a  decent  profit^ 
without  regard  to  any  other  consideration.  8ome  distillers  and  some  export- 
ers might  be  restrained  by  humane  considerations,  but  we  think  this  number 
in  either  class  would  be  a  yery  small  proportion  of  the  whole. 

We  have  already  shown  that  food  enough  is  raised  to  supply  all  the  peo- 
ple.   The  crops  of  the  present  year  are  much  larger  than  in  1850. 

Since  the  preceding  was  written  we  have  seen  the  following  estimste  of 
the  crops  of  1855,  by  Mr.  D.  Jay  Browne,  the  experienced  and  acc(»nplfshed 
Superintendent  of  the  Agricultural  .Bureau  at  Washington.  No  one  iias 
better  facilities  than  he,  and  no  one  will  be  likely  to  be  more  accurate.  He 
regards  these  estimates  rather  within  than  over  the  truth,  both  as  toqaantity 
and  value : 

VEGETABLE  PRODUCTS  OF  1855. 

Valuation.  Total  Tahie. 

Indian  com, 600,000,000  bushels,  at  60  cts,  |S0O,3OO,OOO 

Wheat 165,000,000  bushels,  at  $1.50,  247,500,000 

Rye 14,000,000  bushels,  at  $1.00,  14,000,000 

Barley 6,600,000  bushels,  at  90  cto.,  5,940,000 

Oats 170,000,000  bushels,  at  40  cts,  68,000,000 

Buckwheat 10,000,000  bushels,  at  50  eta,  5,000,000 

Potatoes  (all  sorts). . . .     110,000,000  bushels,  at  Z1  cts.,  41,^,000 

Flaxseed 58,000  bushels,  at  $1.25,  7^500 

Beans  aud  peas 9,500,000  bushels,  at  $2.00,  10,000,000 

aover  and  grass  seed        1,000,000  bushels,  at  $3.00,  8,000,000 

Rice 250,000,000  pounds,  at  4  cts.,  19,000,000 

Sugar  (cane) 505,000,000  pounds,  at  1  cts.,  35,S50,000 

Sugar  (maple) 84,000,000  pounds,  at  8  cts.,  2,720,000 

Molasses 14,000,000 gaUons,  atSOots.,  4,200,000 

Wine 2,500,000  gaUons,  at  $1.00,  2,500,000 

Hops 8,500,000  pounds,  at  15  cts.,  625,000 

Orch  ard  products 25,000,000 

Garden  products 50,000,000 

Tobacco 190,000,000  pounds,  at  10  cts.,  19,000,000 

Cotton 1,700,000,000  pounds,  at  8  cts.,  136,000,000 

Hemp 34,600  tons,  at  $100,  3,450,000 

Flax 800,000  pounds,  at  10  cts.,  80,000 

Hay  and  fodder 16,000,000  tons,  at  $10,  160,000,000 

Pasturage 148,000,000 

DOMESTIC    ANIMALS   AND   ANIMAL  PRODUCTS. 

Valuation.  Total  valae. 

Homed  cattle 21,000,000,  at  $20  each,  $420,000,000 

Horses,  asses  and  mules        6,100,000,  at  $60  each,  306,600,000 

Sheep 28,600,000,  at  $2  each,  47,000,000 

Swine 82,000,000,  at  $5  each,  160,000,000 

Poultry 20,000,000 

Slaughtered  animals 200,000,000 

Butter  and  cheese 500,000,000  pounds,  at  15  cts.,  76,000,000 

Milk  (exclusive  of  that 

used  for  butter   and 

cheese 1,000,000,000  gallons,  at  10  cts.,  100,000,000 

Wool 60,000,000  pounds,  at  35  cts.,  21,000,000 

Beeswax  and  honey 16,000,000  pounds,  at  15  cts.,  2,400,000 

80k  cocoons 5,000  pounds,  at  $1,  5,000 
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A  deficiency  of  supply  is  not,  then,  the  cause  of  extravagant  prices.  We 
must  look  a  little  further  for  this  cause.  With  this  view  let  us  make  the 
fbllowing  inquiry : 

When  will  a  merchant  export  our  domestic  productions  ?  The  answer,  as 
already  intimated,  is,  When  he  can  buy  at  prices  which,  with  the  cost  of 
freight,  insurance,  commissions,  exchanges,  <kc.,  &c.,  will  give  him  a  hand- 
some net  profit.  In  other  words,  the  price  abroad,  compared  with  the  price 
at  home,  determines  this. 

Bat  prices  *'  at  home"  are  not  uniform.  When  corn  is  worth  a  dollar  in 
New-York  it  is  worth  only  half  a  dollar,  perhaps,  in  Tennessee  or  North 
Carolina,  and  so  on.  Under  such  circumstances  the  cost  of  transportation 
is  a  controlling  item,  both  as  to  price  and  as  to  its  direction.  The  quantity 
exported  will  be  affected  by  the  amount  of  these  various  items  of  cost,  and 
not  merely  by  the  amount  in  the  countiy.  It  is  nonsense  to  pretend  that  there 
is  not  an  excess  of  all  kinds  of  provision  except  potatoes ;  and  this  deficiency 
is  the  result  of  disease,  and  not  the  consequence  of  any  peculiar  condition  of 
the  markets  of  the  world.  Besides,  the  people  have  become  accustomed  to 
substitutes  for  this  crop,  so  that  the  want  of  this  is  not  sensibly  felt.  This 
view  shows  the  importance  of  our  railroads  and  other  internal  communica- 
tions which  tend  to  equalize  prices  even  in  distant  parts  of  the  country. 

Nor  is  it  true  that  foreign  crops  are  less  than  Che  average,  but  the  reverse. 
The  crop  of  Great  Britain  will  be  found  on  another  page.  The  grain  crop 
of  France  is  sufficient  not  only  for  their  owa  population,  but  for  an  additional 
population  of  600,000.  An  estimate  we  have  lately  seen  is  8^  bushels  of 
wheat  to  each  inhabitant.  In  Germany  and  other  countries  there  is  no  un- 
usual scarcity. 

Hence  we  might  infer  that  there  is  not  an  excessive  amount  of  exporta- 
tion now  going  on,  except  so  fiir  as  prices  are  a£fected  by  the  Eastern  War. 
The  year  1854  was  somewhat  remarkable  for  the  amount  of  wheat  exported. 
OfiBcial  returns  give  us  the  fbllowing  amount  of  exports  of  this  grain : 


1851 

-  -  -  18,948,499  bushels. 

1852 

-  -  -  18,680,686   " 

1853 

-  -  -  18,968,993   ** 

1854 

-  -  -  27,000,000   " 

This  excessive  exportation  no  doubt  affected  in  some  degree  the  price  of 
flour  and  wheat  throagh  the  past  year.  But  with  the  supposed  product  of 
1855,  even  that  amount  of  wheat  may  be  exported,  without  leaving  a  short 
supply  at  home. 

But  there  is  another  part  to  this  story.  We  are  so  much  accustomed  to 
the  use  of  various  kinds  of  grain  that  if  wheat  or  any  other  crop  is  exces- 
sively high,  substitutes  can  be  easily  found  quite  satisfactory  to  the  most  fas- 
tadtons.  How  various  are  the  modes  of  preparing  the  flour  of  maize  ;  and 
he  who  cannot  relish  these  kinds  of  food,  when  properly  prepared,  must  have 
a  very  singular  taste.  This  substitution  diminishes  the  demand  and  aflects 
the  price. 

But  we  again  repeat,  in  this  connection,  that  there  has  not  been  a  lack  of 
wheat  during  the  year  1855,  and  that  so  large  quantities  have  been  in  the 
control  of  speculators  that  they  have  had  very  hard  work  to  satisfy  the  peo- 
ple that  the  country  was  in  a  starving  condition,  so  as  to  secure  such  exorbi- 
tant prices. 

In  this  connection  we  may  refer  to  the  record  for  evidence  that  our  mcr- 
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tkBMkt  prinees  are  tonewhai  reckless  in  the  extent  of  their  speculations,  res- 
tnriag  very  great  risks  in  the  hope  of  a  fortanate  torn  of  the  wheel ;  sal 
the  presumption  is  that  ere  long  the  tide  most  turn  against  them,  or— tki 
eiilj  alternative — importations  must  cease  for  a  time.  Since  the  wareheoss 
aystsm  went  into  operation,  the  amount  of  goods  in  the  several  warehouM 
Ma  been  constantly  incressing-^a  eondusive  proof  that  importations  ars  e^ 
Cflwve.  More  goods  are  imported  than  the  market  requires.  The  importor 
is  not  obliged  to  pay  the  duties,  which  amount  to  many  millioDS,  till  th€f 
sre  removed  from  the  warehouse,  but  he  does  lose  the  interest  of  hismtAej. 
TliaB  the  following  are  the  amounts  in  warehouses  in  oertain  years : 


ia49 

-  •  .  -  $47,970,668 

1850 

-  •  -  -  67,062,167 

1861 

.  -  -  -   67^16,888 

1852 

....  70,901,028 

1858 

....   96,916,080 

1864 

.  -  .  .  106,762,014 

Oar  exports  of  domestic  goods  and  manufsctures  ha^  abo  Jncreased,  bat 
not  to  the  extent  of  the  increase  of  imports  here  indicated. 

0«r  conclusion  from  this  extensive  view  is  that  piioss  are  high  from  the 
wild  spirit  of  speculation.  Usder  ordinary  circnmstanees  this  might  not  be 
poittble.  But  the  *' famine''  not  quite  forgotten,  the  Cnmeau  warmths 
•^dfonght,"  "half  a  crop,"  &c^  Ac,  a  terrible  array  of  horrid  things  have 
been  made  to  play  upon  the  intelligence  of  the  people,  who  knew  that  sK 
these  things  did  really  exist  somewhere,  and  to  some  extent,  and  Uiey  ««iS 
led  to  believe  the  whole  story. 

TkX  even  under  all  this  pressure  it  bss  been  in  the  power  of  any  commir 
■Hf  to  buy  at  very  reduced  rates,  simply  by  excnnngone  or  two  middle  men 
from  playing  their  part  in  this  great  game  on  the  credulity  of  the  people. 
Have  not  unions  famished  their  members  with  flour  at  greatly  reduced 
prices !  Have  not  producers  every  day  of  the  year  sold  at  rates  quite  as  low 
as  in  the  average  of  the  last  ten  years  ?  We  know  that  this  is  true.  To 
undertake,  therefore,  to  refer  the  effects  of  all  thisreddsss  trade  toEuropesn 
wars,  or  d  rough tB,  or  any  other  natural  cause,  is  only  to  plsy  into  Uie  bands 
of  monopolibts  and  gamblers.  The  game  is  a  great  one,  involving  buIBods- 
It  is  for  the  people  to  say  when  it  shall  terminate. 


To  PwrvKNT  Trees  fbom  Splittino. — ^For  preventing  forked  trees  from 
splitting  under  weight  of  fruit,  Isaac  Lewis,  of  Hopkinsville,  Kentucky,  bfl 
gtven  us  his  plan.  ^  My  plan,"  he  writes,  *^  which  I  have  followed  for  thirty 
yeais,  is  this :  When  I  find  a  forked  tree  that  is  likely  to  split,  I  look  for  s 
small  limb  on  each  fork,  and  clean  them  of  leaves  and  lateral  branches  for 
most  of  their  length.  I  then  carefully  bring  them  together,  and  wind  them 
loimd  each  other.  In  twelve  months  they  will  have  united,  and  in  two 
yean  the  ends  can  be  cut  off.  The  brace  will  grow  as  fast  as  any  other  pstt 
of  the  tree,  and  is  a  perfect  security  from  splitting.  I  have  them  now  of  i& 
siaes,  and  I  scarcely^ever  knew  one  to  fail  to  grow.** 
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AGRICULTUKAL  STATISTIGS  OF   THE  UNITED  KINODOM. 

Tbv  following  table,  which  we  compile  from  the  Belfast  (Ireland)  Mer^ 
eantile  Journal  and  Statistical  Re^riater,  is  an  estimate  of  the  extent  of  land 
10  the  U 01  ted  Kingdom  under  the  principal  description  of  crops  in  1850-54. 
It  exhibits  the  acres  in  crop,  total  produce,  produce  under  deduction  of  seed, 
and  total  value  of  crops : 

INOLAND. 


drop.  Acres 
in  crop. 

Wheat 3,000,000 

Barley 1,000,000 

OatB  and  Rye 2,OOO»0OO 

Beans  and  Peas 500,000 

Potatoes,  turnips,  rape,  2,500,000 

Glover 1,800,000 

Wlow 600,000 

Hops 50,000 

Gardens 250»000 


Total 
produce. 
Quarters. 
11,250,000 
5,400,000 
9,000,000 
1,875,000 


Produce 

under  deduction 

of  seed. 

Quarters.  Total  value. 

9,642,857      £20,696,428     5 

4,628,572  6,248,572     4 


7,714^28e 
1,607,143 


7,714,286    0 

2,250,000    4 

26,000,000    0 


760,000    • 
3,750,0e0    0 


Total 11,400,000        27,526,000      28,592,868-    £67,439,826  18 


Wheat 

Bariey 

Oats 

Beans  and  peas. 

Fallow 

Potatoes 

Turnips 

Clover 

PlAX 

Ctaffdens 


850,000 

450,000 

1,200,000 

50,000 

100,000 

200,000 

450,000 

450,000 

6,000 

85>OQ0 


1,137,500 

1,800,000 

6,000,000 

150,000 


947,917 
1,600,000 
6,000,000 

125,000 


£2,088,021  11 

1,960,000  0 

6,000,000  0 

175,000  0 


7,700,000    U 

75,600    © 
025,000    « 


Total. 


8,290^000         9,087,500         7,572,917      £17,463,021  11 


Wheat. . 
Bariey. . . 

Oatj? 

Potatoes. 
lUlow... 

Flax 

Gardens. . 


400,000  1,200,000         1,000,000       £2,000,000   » 


Total. 


820,000 

2,200,000 

1,400,000 

800,000 

140gl>00 

25,000 


1,120,000 
11,000,000 


938,334 
9,166,667 


1,119,999  12 

9,166,667     () 

11,200,000    D 

iibojooo  0 

300,000    0 


4,785,000         13,320,000        11,100,001     £26,886,666  1^ 


Onnd  total 19,476,060        49,982,600       42,865,776  £110,788,074  16 

1.  Consumed  bt  Man. — ^Wheat,  15,500,000  quarters;  oats,  rye,  and 
maslin,  (h  mixture  of  rye  and  wheat),  10,050,000  quarters  ;  barley  for  malt- 
ing, food,  etc,  0,000,000  quarters ;  beans  and  peas  as  meal,  700,000  quarters ; 
total  quarters,  32,850,000. 

2.  Consumed  bt  the  Lower  Animals. — Com,  principally  oats,  used  in 
the  feeding  of  hordes  and  other  animaln,  in  distillation,  manufactories,  etc., 
16,320,000  quarters;  total  cotisumed  by  man  and  the  lower  animals,  etc., 
49,200,000  quarters. 

-'  !Et  is  s^en  from  the  ftnnerestSmate  that  the  cori^  produced  in  the  tfoUeS 
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EiDgdom,  applicable  to  consumption,  atnoants  to  only  42,265,770  qavten. 
But  to  this  has  to  be  added  foreign  corn  annually  entered  for  oonsumptios 
at  an  average  of  the  seven  years  ending  with  1852,  viz. :  wheat  aod  wheat 
flour,  4,231,185  quarters;  barley,  870,786  quarters;  oats  and  oat-meal, 
1,162,546  quarters;  rye,  99,510  quarters ;  peas  and  beans,  565,759  quarters; 
totol  Quarters,  6,929,786  ;  total  consumption,  49,196,556  quarters.— JTer- 
chants  Magazine. 


THE  TBUE  POUCT  OF  THE  SOUTH. 

[The  sentiments  we  expressed  in  our  last  issue,  as  in  former  nnmbeis,  are 
powerfully  sustained  by  the  following  extract  from  the  ^Lustin  (Teza?)  Statt 
Gazette,  and  which  is  copied  into  De  Bow^e  Beview.  We  cannot  see  how  the 
South  can  be  ignorant  of  their  possibilities,  or  knowing  them,  neglect  them 
much  longer. — Ed.  P.  L.  &  A.] 

*^  In  our  issues  of  the  past  two  weeks  we  endeavoied  to  show  that  the 
population  anc^  wealth  of  the  Northern  States  have  resulted  from  their 
manufactures  and  internal  improvements,  and  that  the  comparative  weak- 
ness of  the  South  has  resulted  from  the  want  of  them.    We  believe  that 
our  readers  who  have  read  those  articles  have  come  to  our  concluftiona  upon 
the  subject     Who  believes  that  the  State  of  Massachusetts  would  have,  on 
the  small  extent  of  7,500  square  miles,  one  million  of  population ;  that  her 
real  estate  would,  in  1850,  have  been  valued  at  $349,129,932,  but  for  ber 
manufactures,  which,  at  that  time,  gave  employment  to  162,928  of  her  peo- 
ple, and  her  railroads  penetrating  into  every  part  and  portion  of  the  State! 
In  consequence  of  the  demand  for  the  necessaries  of  life,  created  by  this  ag- 
gregation of  people,  engaged  in  manufacturing,  internal  improvements,  aod 
the  various  pursuits  incidental  to  and  dependent  upon  them,  the  Massachu- 
setts farmer  will  spend  three  hundred  dollars  in  removing  the  rock  and 
stones  from  a  single  acre  of  land  in  order  to  cultivate  it,  and  finds  it  a  pro^ 
fltable  investment 

Rt'asoning,  from  cause  to  effect,  of  the  future  by  the  past,  it  wiU  be  easy 
to  demonstrate  the  consequences  of  an  extensive  system  of  manufactures  and 
internal  improvements  in  the  South,  not  only  upon  our  own  section  of  ths 
Union,  but  upon  the  North  and  also  upon  Europe. 

As  in  the  Northern  States,  manufacturing  towns  and  villages  wodd 
spring  up  on  all  our  streams  capable  of  running  a  mill ;  employment  would 
be  given  to  millions  of  operatives,  cities  would  grow  up  at  the  termini  of 
onr  railroads,  and  every  depot  would  become  a  considerable  town  or  vilUge ; 
hundreds  of  other  occupations  and  pursuits  would  result,  giving  profitai>le 
employment  These  things  would  again  act  upon  the  agricultural  intsRsts 
of  the  country,  by  affording  a  demand  for  the  necessaries  of  life,  and  a  home 
market  for  our  great  staples,  and  the  facilities  for  cheap  aod  rapid  trans- 
portation ;  the  products  of  the  farmer  and  the  value  of  real  estate  would  be 
immensely  increased. 

Our  commerce  would  undergo  a  perfect  revolution.  We  now  export  the 
raw  material,  which  is  manufactured  in  New-England  and  Europe,  aod 
enters  into  the  clothing  of  a  laige  proportion  of  the  world.    We  would 
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then  export  the  maonfactiired  fabric,  having  in  our  own  hands  a  complete 
monopoly.  We  now  furnish  two- thirds  of  the  exports  of  the  United  States, 
and  have  permitted  northern  capitalists,  factors,  and  brokers,  to  subject  us  to 
tribate,  in  forcing  those  exports  through  their  hands,  instead  of  allowing 
them  to  pursue  a  direct  and  natural  course.  Our  exports  form  the  basis  of 
two-thirds  of  the  imports  of  the  Union,  which  are  landed  in  northern  cities, 
and  enriching  them  at  our  expense.  We  would,  then,  by  exporting  the 
manufactured  article,  and  manufacturing  a  large  amount  of  what  we  now 
import,  redeem  ourselves  from  our  present  vassalage  and  thraldom. 

The  millions  now  paid  by  the  importing  merchant  by  way  of  tariff,  and 
which  is  repaid  to  him  with  a  per  cent  by  the  Southern  consumer,  would 
be  cat  off,  and  cease  to  be  an  everlasting  drain  upon  the  currency  of  the 
South. 

The  tide  of  European  emigration  would  be  diverted  from  the  North  to 
the  South,  and  the  millions  of  money  and  thousands  of  operatives  now  an- 
nually arriving  there  would  be  invested  and  employed  here. 

Let^the  South  but  adopt  a  system  of  manufactures  and  internal  improve- 
ments to  the  extent  which  her  interests  require,  her  danger  demands,  and 
her  ability  is  able  to  accomplish,  and  in  a  few  years  Northern  fanaticism  and 
abolitionism  may  rave,  gnash  thtir  teeth,  and  howl  in  vain. 

The  effects  upon  the  North  would  be  equally  striking.  The  Souih  can 
manufacture  cheaper  than  the /North,  as  we  design  to  show  hereafter.  We 
would  then  produce  those  articles  of  home  consumption  which  she  now 
sends  us.  Southern  manufactures  would  be  able  to  enter  the  markets  of  the 
world,  and  undersell  those  of  New-England  and  Great  Britain ;  and  that 
fact  once  demonstrated,  the  increase  of  our  production  would  be  commensu- 
rate with  the  wants  of  the  world.  The  millions  which  the  North  annually 
receives  from  the  South  would  be  cut  off.  She  would  no  longer  be  able  to 
levy  tribute  upon  us. 

The  whole  revenues  of  our  government  now  paid  by  the  Southern  con- 
Bomer,  but  collected  and  disbursed  at  the  North,  would  be  levied  more  justly 
ftDd  distributed  more  equally. 

Let  northern  folly,  bigotry,  and  intolerance  drive  the  foreign  emigrant,  the 
naturalized  citizen,  and  the  Roman  Catholic  from  amongst  them,  it  is  the 
true  policy  of  the  South  to  receive  them,  granting  them  all  the  privileges 
extended  to  them  by  the  Constitution  and  laws  <^  our  country.  They  will 
swell  our  population  and  increase  our  ability  to  defend  ourselves  against  abo- 
litionism and  free  soiliam,  which  are  but  the  correlatives  of  Northern  Enow- 
Nothingism. 

The  effects  upon  Europe,  and  particularly  upon  Great  Britain,  would  be 
equally  striking.  Our  Northern  manufacturers  are  now  able  to  enter  into 
the  marketfi  ofthe  world,  and  undersell  those  of  Gi«at  Britain.    The  South- 

\  ern  manufacturer  could  do  it  with  more  ease.    In  time,  instead  of  shipping 

three  millioos  of  bales  of  cotton  to  Europe  to  supply  her  manufactures,  as 
would  ship  that  amount  of  fabrics.    Our  facilities  for  manufacturing  cheaper 

',  would  enable  us  to  undersell  and  monopolize  the  market ;  this  would  draw 

the  European  operatives  here,  who  could  not  be  as  profitably  employed 
there.    The  consequences  to  European,  and  particularly  to  British  mannfac- 

^  turera,  can  easily  be  perceived ;  they  would  be  crippled,  if  not  prostrated.'' 

\ 
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rOB  TBV  ruwoH,  tb«  i^oox,  Aim  tbb  awhu 
SOUTHERN      PBODUCTIOKS. 

CoTTOK  Patch,  Dec  21,  1855. 

Dear  Sib  : — With  many  thanlrs for  joor  kind  notioe  of  me  od  page  259  m 
jour  leader  for  November,  which  I  have  only  thia  night  eat  the  i^yes  and 
htttily  glanced  over,  I  beg  to  aay  a  little. 

I  do  not  like  comperiaoiia.  I  le»  love  that  f^pirit  that  leada  to  brmg  om 
portion  of  our  coantry  aDtagonistie  to  the  other.  8ome  ooe  eaid  k>Dfr  Ago^ 
"  GomparisoDS  are  odious."  CertaiDly  they  lead  to  unkiud  feelings.  What 
matters  it  if  the  little  State  of  Rhode  laiand  does  make  more  than  South 
Carolina  I  I  verj  much  query  wheiher  anybody  in  that  dear  old  State 
sleeps  less  or  eats  lers  if  knowing  or  not  knowing  thia  to  be  true. 

My  own  opinion  is,  that  no  oonntry  does  wisely  when  it  relies  upon  any 
<ette  article,  or  even  is  bound  to  trade  at  any  one  point    I  thefefore  advocate 
some  diversity,  and  urge  manalactures  as  a  part  of  our  bosioffis.    Had 
I  to  choose  agriculture  for  my  brethren  of  this  SuUe,  or  maDufacturei^  or 
trading,  I  should  unqneationably,  without  a  momeBt's  hesitatioo,  cbooae 
agriculture.    I  speak,  nor  write,  nor  act  as  will  please  the  man;  I  give  my 
opinions  not  intending  offense,  but  I  know  many  will  ahnig  the  shouldtf. 
I  hope  that  agriculture  will  ever  be  the  leading  business  in  the  South.  I  hope 
before  other  pursuits  become  paramount  that  my  day  will  have  been  Vong 
pMt    If  the  south  would  diversify  labor  to  a  greater  extent,  we  would  ce^ 
taioly  be  more  independent    As  to  the  matter  of  dollars  and  cents,  it  eomes 
'  not  into  my  calonlatioD,  farther  than  as  secondary,  in  providing  neosBsariei, 
comforts,  luxaries  in  a  small  way  and  improvement  in  ita  beat  phase. 

But,  sir,  I  advocate  fostering  our  own  mechanics  and  artiaana,  sdioolmssten 
and  preachers,  make  a  part  of  our  clothing,  and  shoes,  and  hats,  aad  so  en 
to  the  end  of  the  chapter,  even  if  it  includes  making  ^  roUing-pios"  and 
**  axe-handles,"  raising  mules,  eta  Should  we  only  do  this  to  an  extent  of 
99^,  we  will  thua  be  able  to  withstand  pressures  and  not  be  driven  to  the 
wall  If  I  make  ^  or  f  of  the  pork  I  need,  I  can  pick  my  time  to  bsj  the 
balance,  and  thus  with  all  else.  I  contend  every  country  should  do  iba  to 
a  greater  or  leas  extent  ily  frietid»--many  of  them — have  held  it  uswin 
to  thus  enter  ioto  competition  with  those  who  buy  our  cotton.  They  say,  if 
we  make  everything  we  want,  no  one  will  buy  our  cotton.  Very  tnn^ 
perhaps,  but  we  cannot  make  all  we  want ;  we  maet  have  a  gxeat  deal  after 
we  have  done  all  we  can. 

Bat,  another  matter  aa  regards  tbeae  comparieone.  Admit  that  my  land 
daea  not  p  oduoe  a  per  acre  yield  as  it  did  in  1835,  does  ti  prove  anytbiig 
in  favor  of  inereaaed  coat  of  production  f  Sappoae  aome  oaiculator  mska 
oeat  of  production  to  be  8  cents  a  pound,  does  even  that  prove  we  aregettiig 
beautifully  smaller  day  by  day  f  Cotton  costs  nae  8  cento  and  I  sell  at  8 
eeniiy  and  pay  cost  of  selling,  a  part  at  7  cento  and  ao  on,*— figures  lie  not,— 
yat  property  ia  being  rapidly  accumulated  all  aroaad  me  by  eoUon  planting 
alone. 

Let  us  lock  at  the  figures  and  facto.  In  1880  to  1885,  a  crop  of  15  bsltf 
per  hand  never  entered  into  the  heart  of  man  to  hope  for.  I  kr  ow  the 
rich  lands  of  the  cotton  region.  Ei^bt  and  ten  bales  was  a  matter  of  doabt^ 
many  living  within  20  or  30  miles  of  the  "  Swamp"  did  not  believe  it    Not 
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we  ean  torn  out  our  10, 12, 16  and  18  bale  plantem.  Sappoee  my  landi 
make  only  bow  an  average  of  1000,  whereas  ia  1880  they  made  1500,  whal 
does  it  prove !  In  1880. 1  planted  C  and  seldom  8  aores,  worked  as  hard, 
aye,  harder,  than  now  with  my  10  to  12.  A  M  crop  then  was  6  or  7 
hales,  now  I  do  not  regard  8  bales  a  fall  crop,  and  more  oorn  made  toow 
Again,  my  friend,  Dr.  M.  or  Dr,  B.  or  Col.  Dp  etc,  who  make  1000  to  2000 
hales,  they  make  at  8  cents  and  sell  at  7,  losing  4  to  8  or  10,000  per  year, 
yet  with  proceeds  of  crop  invest  10  or  20  or  30  or  40,000  per  year.  I  have 
cyphered  np  the  cost  of  raisiog  a  hog  or  a  colt,  and  lol  the  hog  or  eok 
would  eat  its  head  off  every  year.  I  have  cyphered  np  the  cost  of  raising  a 
negro  from  babydom  up  to  21  years,  and  find  doctor^s  bills — tbey  are  longer 
and  sharper  than  musquitoes — and  olothiog,  and  nuraiDg,  and  feeding  wiU 
eat  up  a  dozen  babies ;  but  when  I  see  my  woman  seamstress — who  has 
been  with  me  since  my  boyhood,  and  count  up  her  children,  worth  in  cash 
say  $3000,  with  her  service  for  some  thirty  years,*  I  come  to  the  ooDclusion 
that  1  am  a  badiy  broke  man,  even  with  enough  around  me.  It  matters  not 
to  rne  what  Rhode  Island,  or  Illinois,  or  Connt'Cticut,  or  anywhere  else  makes. 
I  only  ask  of  one  and  of  all  to  let  us  be.  I  hope  for  them  as  much  hap- 
pine<*s  as  I  know  I  enjoy.  I  am  a  Southerner  by  birtb  and  attachment.  "^  I 
would  not  live  elsewhere,"  yet  I  have  no  desire  to  injure,  or  see  injured, 
any  part  of  our  country.     It'  we  are  not  «o  rich,  we  are  as  content. 

Tours^  as  an  American,  P. 

Kebata  2'7th  page,  4th  line  from  bottom,— on  an  M  settled  plantation.  I^at  Um 
in  paragraph  bei'ore  laat^-lone  shav€$.  CommiBsioa  merchants  chaise  10  per  oenL 
interest — 7i  for  accepting,  and  24-  for  advancing ;  they  pay  6  or  7  perhaps — ^thia  ia 
long,  rough  and  tongh  shaving,  bat  all  eur  own  fault. 

Note. — ^The  object  we  have  in  view  in  setting  before  one  section  of  conntiy 
what  is  done  in  another,  in  the  way  of  valuable  products,  is  for  the  purpose  of 
showing  that  there  is  a  better  way.  If  a  sec  ion  of  a  hundred  square  jniles  makes 
more  money  than  another  of  a  thousand,  the  best  way  that  we  know  of  to 
bring  up  tbe  Uttnr  to  proper  effort  is  to  show  them  how  much  better  others 
do  than  tbey,  while  they  can  do  as  well  as  anybody.  Wc  have  yet  to  learn 
why  this  is  not  a  legidmate  and  effective  kind  of  argument. — ^Ed.  P.  L.  &  A. 


SOUTHEBIf  PICTUKE— CBOPS^POAGUE'S  WATEB  PIPES. 

Nbar  Brownsburg,  Rockbridge  Co.,  Va.,  \ 
25th  December,  1855.      ) 

To  TBX  Bonoa  or  thb  Plouob,  tbx  Loom  axd  temAsyil: 

Dblh  Sir  :^-The  numbers  of  yonr  valuable  agricultural  journal  for  October 
and  November  did  not  come  to  hand,  and  I  supposed  it  to  be  disoontinaed.* 
Ttie  December  number  reached  me  a  few  days  since,  and  I  now  suppoae  il 
to  be  maladministratioa  in  the  post-office,  as  oar  Post-Master  General  haa 
been  ofcen,  no  doubt,  imposed  on,  and  many  good  post*maaters  have  been 
tamed  out  for  daring  to  think  for  themselves  and  vote  like  freemen,  aad 

.  *  A  few  of  my  first  yean,  when  she  was  17  to  26,  she  wm  a  fleld-haad,  and  made 
here  bales.. 
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their  plaoes  filled  by  nen  iooompetent  to  disoharge  the  dutiee  of  the  office. 
The  coDsequence  ia  oonfoflion,  and  great  irregularity  in  onr  mail  receipts.  I 
oouid  etate  a  strong  case  of  this  kind,  where  eight  or  ten  indindoab  sue- 
oeeded  in  turning  out  a  most  reputable,  geutlemaiilr  man,  for  no  other  rea- 
son than  that  he  voted  with  the  Ameriean  party,  when  nineteeo-twentiethi 
of  the  community  petitioned  that  he  should  be  continued  in  ofSce,  after  it 
was  known  a  secret  cWqne  were  plotting  his  removal.  But  enough  of  thii. 
We  are  reaping  the  fruits  of  maladministration  in  the  distracted  proceedings 
of  the  members  elect  to  our  present  Congress. 

Permit  me  to  present  to  you  the  compliments  of  the  season,  and  to  widli 
you  a  merry  Christmas  and  a  happy  New- Year !    If  the  weather  is  with  yoo 
as  it  is  with  us,  it  is  gk>omy  enough.    We  have  had  no  snow  up  to  this 
day,  with  but  little  cold  weather.    The  28d  of  December  was  almost  as 
balmy  as  May,  the  mercury  standing  53°  at  daylight.     Yesterday  wascloady 
and  rainy,  and  to-day  no  better.    It  is  now  noon,  and  raining  fast,  with 
some  fog.     There  has  been  but  little  feeding  of  stock  cattle.    Sheep  reqaire 
no  atlenrion,  farther  than  soiling.    The  season  for  killing  pork  and  beef  for 
our  next  year's  home  consumption  has  nearly  gone  round,  and  with  oar 
corned-meat  houses  well  stored,  and  with  a  general  good  supply  of  money, 
if  not  all  the  comforts  of  life,  we  may  at  the  close  of  another  year  render  up 
to  the  Father  of  our  spirits,  and  the  Giver  of  every  good  gifc,  the  homage  oi 
grateful  and  thankful  hearts,  for  the  many  blessings  which  God  ia  his  good- 
ness has  vouchsafed  unto  us  as  a  nation  and  a  people.     True,  a  small  portion 
of  our  State  has  been  sorely  afflicted,  but  has  it  not  shown  and  brought  forth 
the  sympathies  and  alms  of  a  great  and  good  people  throughout  the  length 
and  breadth  of  our  land  f     May  God  be  praised  for  his  goodness  unto  os 
for  the  past  year,  for  his  blessings  have  been  many ! 

This  is  a  high  day  with  our  servants.  They  are  as  joyous  and  happy  ia 
preparing  Uieir  Christmas  dinner  as  if  they  had  corn  to  selL  Could  your 
fanatical  zealots  see  their  shining  happy  faces  and  white  teeth,  as  they  pass 
around  the  merry  joke  and  Christmas  song,  they  would  be  more  sparing  in 
their  calumnies  against  the  South ;  and  I  will  venture  my  reputation  on  i^ 
a  better  fed,  better  clothed,  and,  as  a  general  thing,  a  more  contented  work* 
ing  population  than  our  servants  are,  does  not  exist  in  the  United  StateB,  or 
anywhere  else,  than  is  to  be  found  in  the  valley  of  Virginia. 

The  corn  crop  of  the  season  has  been  very  good,  and  almost  every  fanner 
has  a  surplus.  There  will  be  many  fine  beeves  fed  in  our  valley  this  winter. 
The  crop  of  wheat  was  short,  and  is  pretty  well  ground  out.  The  quality 
was  good,  but  in  many  places  did  not  reach  half  a  crop.  The  oats  and  lye 
crops  were  not  abundant,  but  will  be  quite  ample  for  home  consumption. 
Pork  was  not  plenty,  but  was  well  fatted,  and  will  be  of  fine  quality.  All 
culioaiy  vegetables  plenty.  Apples  a  fair  crop,  but  fell  oflf  early,  and  inchne 
to  rot. 

I  made  a  fine  crop  of  com  this  year  from  a  piece  of  up-land  of  mediun 
quality.  It  was  a  clover  bog  of  three  years  standing,  the  clover  pastured  off; 
the  soil  a  sandy  loam  ;  the  land  was  ploughed  in  the  winter ;  the  ground  vas 
harrowed  in  April,  laid  out  four  feet  wide,  and  planted  two  to  three  grains 
in  the  hill,  two  feet  apart  (It  would  have  been  better  to  have  had  one  stalk 
at  a  place,  nine  inches  apart.)  The  atand  waa  pretty  good,  but  in  sobm 
places  was  too  thick.  As  soon  as  the  corn  was  well  up,  a  oonltar  was  nm 
next  the  plants,  to  the  depth  often  inches.  The  cultivatora  followed  the  coulter, 
giving  the  field  two  dressings ;  and  a  part  of  field  was  gone  over  the  third 
time  with  cultivators.    The  wet  season  now  set  in,  and  two- thirds  of  the 
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(■  field  received  no  farther  work  than  going  over  twice  with  the  calttvatorB. 

:         The  field  (abont  twenty  acres)  averaged  about    fifty  bushels    per  acre. 

i  This  was  a  fine  crop  for  the  labor  btttowed  on  it,  the  corn  being  ten  to 

r  twelve  feet  high. 

[  I  will  now  give  yon  tome  account  of  a  cheap,  and,  as  I  conceive,  most 

1  excellent  water-pipe,  introduced  in  our  County  a  few  years  since  by  L  B.  & 

W.  F.  Poague,  of  Rockbridge  Co.,  Va. 

I  had  the  water  conveyed  to  my  house  last  spring,  a  distance  of  four  hnn* 
dred  yards.  The  ditch  was  cleaned  out  by  my  hands  in  April,  at  a  depth  of 
two  feet,  where  rock  did  not  interfere.  I  procured  one  hundred  bushels  of 
cement,  which  was  furnished  by  Messrs.  Poaffue  at  the  kilns  for  twenty  cents 

C\r  bushel ;  transportation  by  my  team  worth  about  twelve  cents  per  bushel, 
easrs.  Poague's  hands  commenced  work  on  Monday,  and  in  four  days  the 
pipe  was  laid,  four  hands  laying  one  hundred  feet  each  day.  The  pipe  was 
moulded  in  the  ditch,  and  is  composed  of  one-half  hydraulic  cement  and 
one-half  pure  sand.  About  half-bushel  of  each  is  mixed  together  by  two 
men,  and  as  soon  as  properly  worked,  is  laid  down  in  the  mould  with 
trovrek.  If  the  weather  is  warm,  and  the  water  used  from  a  branch,  it 
will  set  in  ten  to  twenty  minutes.  The  rod,  seven  feet  long,  is  turned  in  the 
cement  before  it  sets,  to  keep  it  from  sticking,  and  as  soon  as  the  mortar 
becomes  hard  is  drawn  out,  the  moulds  uncaMd,  and  removed  for  another 
joint. 

My  spring-house  adjoins  my  house,  and  we  have  not  to  go  out  of  doors  to 
get  water  in  bad  weather,  but  go  from  the  kitchen,  under  a  covered  way  five 
feet)  into  the  spring-house.  Here  the  water  falls  about  two  feet  into  hydrau- 
lic cement  troughs,  built  across  one  end  and  one  side  of  my  spring-house, 
the  depth  of  water  being  six  inches  where  it  enters,  and  ten  inches  where  it 
discharges  through  the  wall  into  a  bei^tiful  basin  or  poo),  holding  six  or 
aeven  hundred  gallons ;  thence  passing  across  my  yard  in  a  ditch  into  my 
orchard.  Messrs.  Poague's  bill  for  troughs  and  four  hundred  feet  pipes,  1^ 
inch  calibre,  was  #100.  Cost  of  spring-house  $125 ;  and  I  have  what  I 
would  not  be  deprived  of  for  $1000. 

Messrs.  Poagne  having  sent  me  one  of  their  handbills,  I  enclose  it  to  you, 
and  entirely  concur  in  what  is  therein  stated. 

Your  obedient  servant,  Ac,  Hbnrt  B.  Joirss. 


Sanitart  Effects  of  Charcoal. — As  an  illustration  of  the  sanitary 
powers  of  charcoal,  and  the  extraordinary  energy  with  which  it  acts  upon 
the  gases,  thus  furnishing  a  new  power  for  removing  the  agents  of  diseasci 
etc.  Dr.  Stenhouse  has  exhibited  in  London  a  machine  showing  extraordinary 
deodorizing  and  disinfective  powers.  An  atmosphere  rendered  highly  offen- 
sive by  putrefactive  decomposition  going  on  within  the  chamber  in  which  it 
is  confined,  is  drawn  through  charcoal  filters,  by  means  of  a  rotating  fan 
machine,  and  is  passed  into  an  apartment  adjoining.  Although  this  air  is 
disgustingly  foetid,  it  flows  out  into  the  room  perfectly  free  from  smelL  This 
experiment,  though  it  exhibits  no  new  property  of  the  charcoal,  places  the 
fact  in  a  strong  light,  and  may  lead  to  most  important  usefulness. — fforti- 
eulturwt 

*  Our  friend^s  name  will  be  one  of  the  last  we  shall  voluntarily  **  discontinue,'*  and 
tf  any  number  is  not  received,  he,  and  othen  also,  are  requested  to  main  it  known  te 
US.    We  can  generally  supply  them  forthwith. — ^Eo.  P.  L.  A. 
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roft    TBI  FLOUeH,  THK  LOOM,  lltl)  TRB  AMTIL 

PLANTATIONS    IK    THS    SOUTH. 

[The  writer  begins  by  some  suggestions  in  reference  to  the  ^*  M.  D.**  qf 
tbe  tourist  auibor  oif  '^  Inside  View  of  Slavery/'  and  considers  it  very  properly 
of  iittle  value  in  such  a  connection,  and  tben  proceeds  to  speak  of  the  sotoal 
condition  of  the  industry  of  tbe  Soutb,  as  follows.] 

,  Miss.,  Dec.  24, 1855. 

As  to  **  inferior  tools,"  '*  rotation,"  or  tbe  culture  pursued,  we  ask  tb« 
thougbUul  readers  of  tbe  Nortbern  States,  if  we  could  not  point  to  fannt 
even  in  tbe  great  and  improving  States  of  New-York  or  Miissacbusetts  wbeit 
there  is  tbe  very  worst  sort  of  economy  pursued.    There  are  men  who 
realise  more  money  to  capital  than  in  most  portions  of  our  land  who  have 
poor  implements  and  know  nothing  of  rotation.    They  laugh  at  *'  modem 
improvements."    Is  this  not  so  everywhere  ?     We  in  tbe  South  do  not  man- 
age as  economically,  as  wisely,  on  tbe  whole,  as  do  our  Northera  brethren, 
we  acknowledge.    We  would  have  tbe  South  as  liberal  io  good  implements, 
as  generous  in  feeding  her  soil,  as  she  is  kind  and  hospitable  to  her  visitonk 
We  dare  not  put  in  any  plea  of  abatement  when  our  dear  native  land  is  in 
fault.    All  thinking  people  will  know  that  tbe  time  must  come  when  we 
must  attend  to  our  planting  matters  more  systematically,  sni&tjcaily  and 
Boient'fically.    It  is  necessity  forces  men  to  labor,  to  improve.    We  are,  by 
tbe  fiat  of  the  Most  High,  to  earn  our  bread  by  the  sweat  of  our  brow ; 
yet  when  land  will  produce  such  by  but  little  sweat,  depend  on  it  man  vill 
not  sweat  muok 

When  traveling  west,  wynae  twenty  years  ago,  we  saw  &o  many  of  the 
peculation  in  bed  in  Uie  coolest  part  of  the  houses,  that  we  thought  it 
^  dreadful  sickly,"  and  spoke  of  it.  Our  journey  was  in  June  and  July,  aod 
we  were  told  that  tbe  people  were  only  taking  a  comfortable  nap  is  the  hot 
weather.  There  is  &it  the  same  necessity  of  economy,  toil  and  manager 
ment  in  many  portions  of  the  iSoutb  that  is  said  to  be  in  former  daysamoi^ 
the  island  planters  of  the  Gulf.  Tbe  day  of  action,  of  progress,  is  ev^ 
now — not  at  band,  nor  near  at  band.  Many  are  forced  to  attend  to  druna, 
horizontalizing,  ditching,  manuring,  rotation,  etc.  And  when  tbe  spirit  is 
up  as  in  New- York  and  Massachusetts,  you  will  see  deeds  as  worthy  of  the 
South  as  at  Cbepultepec,  Oerro  Gordo,  Buena  Vista,  in  tbe  Halls  of  Con- 
gpasa,  or  elsewhere. 

'  We  do  not  compare  our  talent,  or  riches,  or  worth,  or  anytbiBg  wWk 
any  other  people.  We  complain  of  none.  There  are  sobm  of  us  here  whoit 
great  grand-sires,  (or,  perhaps,  as  in  <«•  case,  g.  g.  g.  grand-eire,)  cama 
ifom  Wales,  or  England,  or  Ireland,  or  France,  ami  settled  ia  the  South,  bd 
there  are  many  here  from  tbe  North  and  Bast  and  West  and  abroad,  as  wil 
as  tbe  South,  and  we  soon  fall  into  the  same  way.  All  that  we  claim,  hmg 
of  similar  origin,  is, — give  us  the  same  objects,  and  we  can  evince  talent  aai 
«nergy  and  zeal.  The  time  has  been  when  savans  held  that  tbe  South  wovU 
«leprecmte  wool,  oolor  of  skin,  intellect  and  so  on ;  but  that  day  ia  past 
The  South  baa  sent  ont  proof  to  the  contrary. 

Send  a  practical  man  to  a  well-ordered  cotton  or  sugar  or  rice  plantatioa, 
ve  bim  time  to  examine  tbe  internal  economy,  and  let  him  examine  tbe  be^ 
Q  West  and  examine  the  beat  hemp  farms  and  stock  farms.    Then  visil 
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die  best  at  the  East  or  North,  and  you  will  see  not  much  difference  after  alL 
To-day  we  can  show  you  white  single  hyaoinths,  tea-roses,  tpirea,  eto^  in 
bloom,  cotton  leaves  green,  and  our  mules  not  yet  housed  for  the  winter.  Am 
M.D.,  who  would  be  traveling  through  in  the  cars,  or  otherwise,  would  pre*- 
ttonooe  it  bad  economy,  because  horses  in  DutchoBs  Oo^  N.Y.,  must  be  paired 
on  the  24th  of  December. 

Our  houses  have  no  preparation  for  winters,  they  are  for  summer.  IS  the 
8outh  could  be  entreated  to  arouse  herself  we  would  entreat ;  if  she  could 
be  abused  to  it^  we  would  abuse,  though  we  had  to  affix  two  rattles  to  oar 

[We  are  disposed  to  add  a  word  to  the  preceding  expressions  of  opiniott 
by  our  valued  correspondent.  We  are  quite  certain  he  is  right  when  he  saya, 
^it  is  necessity  that  forces  men  to  labor  to  improve."  But  we  doubt  not  our 
friend  also  would  have  added,  had  his  object  led  his  tboughts  in  that  dip 
rection,  that  when  present  necessity  does  not  urge  us  to  effort,  the  offer 
of  valuable  profits  will  be  efficient  in  exdting  us  to  labor  diligently  and 
wisely.  Give  the  North  or  the 'South  a  convenient  and  ready  market  for  her 
agricultural  products,  and  those  products  will  be  raised.  The  best  and  only 
way  of  introducing  wholesome  improvements  is  to  satisfy  the  landowner 
that  those  products  will  pay  for  the  exertion  and  the  expense.  Hence  the 
necessity  of  variety  of  employment,  that  all  kinds  of  producers  may  find, 
near  at  hand,  consumers  who  will  buy.  It  is  in  vain  to  preach  modem  im* 
provements  to  those  who  cannot  produce  without  great  effort  and  at  the  same 
time  know  not  what  they  could  do  with  their  products,  or  what  they  would 
sell  for,  when  ready  for  the  market. — Ed.  P.  L.  <fe  A.] 


FOR  TBS  rUiVOn,  TRB  LOOM,  aSO  THC  AHTtL. 

AGRICULTURE     IS     KING. 
«o  na  BDiToa: 

Ik  your  periodical  for  December  last  is  an  article,  the  first  in  that  number, 
with  the  title  **  Commerce  is  King," — a  title  to  which,  with  all  due  deference 
to  other  opinions,  it  must  be  allowed  by  many  it  has  no  claim.  This 
idea,  like  many  others,  is  a  sort  of  modern  adage,  which  the  history  cf 
^e  past  and  present  proves  to  be  false. 

That  commerce  has  its  advantages  we  are  willing  to  admit,  but  that  ft 
!  ever  has  been,  or  can  be  the  basis,  the  pristine  cause  of  national  pros- 
*  perity,  is  a  fnlladouB  impression.  It  may  with  greater  propriety  be  termed 
the  handmaid,  the  attendant  upon  agriculture,  for  tbe  disposal  or  removal 
^  of  a  surplus  produce.  Wise  legislators  have  given  it  their  protection.  It  is 
'  the  only  means  by  which  a  nation  can  repair  the  waste  and  ruin  of  war. 
I  Tea,  far  better  that  a  whole  fleet  should  rot  in  the  harbors  than  o«r 
I*         acres  of  land  should  lay  unbroken  and  unsown. 

}  In  reviewing  the  history  of  ancient  nations,  it  is  evident,  their  most 

i         prosperous  periods  were  when  agriculture  was  carried  to  its  highest  pitdi 

of  improvement.    We  wonder  at  tbe  vastness  of  the  area  of  space  enclosed 

^         within  the  walls  of  Ninevah  and  Babylon ;  but  it  should  be  understood,  ikse 

ground  thus  not  occupied  by  buildings  was  tilled,  whereby  the  annual  f9^ 
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dvce  could  SBfitain  the  inhabitants  when  besieged  by  a&  outward  foe;  i^ 
rnlera  being  well  aware  that  the  streneth  of  ramparts  and  walla  was  nseleiiif 
the  means  of  sustenance  could  not  be  obtained.  The  fruitful  valley  of  \h» 
Nile  was  the  source  of  the  greatness  and  the  wealth  of  Egypt ;  nor  is  it 
strange  that  this  people,  with  no  divine  relation,  should  regard  this  river  ths 
chief  among  their  divinities. 

luring  Uie  long  civil  wan  of  Rome,  agriculture  was  neglected.  Fort 
time,  the  victories  of  the  arms  of  the  republic  brought  the  fruits  of  their  con- 
quests into  Italy,  which  for  a  time  prevented  the  evUs  of  neglected  husbandir 
being  felt  But  when  Augustus  was  peaceably  settled  upon  the  imperial 
throne,  and  Virgil  was  known  at  court,  the  poet  was  requested  by  Mscsdm 
to  write  a  work  upon  agriculture,  that  his  melodious  numbers  might  roQss 
the  spirit  and  enkindle  a  taste  for  rural  occupation.  The  result  was  tbe 
production  of  the  Georgics,  in  four  books,  entitled,  ^'  The  Cultivation  of 
Lands,  Raisbg  Vines  and  Trees,  Rearing  Cattle,  and  the  Mansgement  of 
Trees."  It  is  said,  that  soon  after  the  puUication  of  this  work,  the  improve- 
ment of  the  lands  in  Italy  was  such  as  fdlly  to  repay  the  labors  oi  tha 
poet,  and  met  the  highest  expectation  of  the  government 

Again,  when  God  promised  a  country  to  the  descendents  ef  Abrahanii  it 
was  not  to  be  a  land  of  ships,  commerce,  merchandise  taid  metals,  bat  a 
land  flowing  with  milk  and  honey ;  and  the  happiness  of  the  people  is 
portrayed  by  the  phrase,  **  Every  man  under  his  vine  and  under  his  fig-tree." 
When  that  kingdom  was  in  its  zenith  under  Salomon,  the  ro^aluble  for  one 
day's  supply  only  was  thirty  measures  of  fine  flour,  sixty  messmcs  of  meal, 
ten  fat  oxen,  and  twenty  others  taken  from  the  pastures,  one  hundred  sheep, 
besides  harts  an^  roebucks,  fallow  deer  and  fatted  fowl.  This  abundsnos 
demonstrating  the  richness  of  the  soil,  as  the  source  whence  their  prosperity 
flowed. 

The  panic  sometimes  felt  in  European  States  plainly  shows  what  branch  of 
industry  sits  as  king.  Let  a  battle  be  lost,  a  city  consumed  by  fire,peslileDGS 
desolate  a  section  of  the  country, — the  money-market  becomes  stringent. 
These  are  but  short  evils  in  comparison  with  the  failure  of  an  hsrvest;  for 
the  common  but  good  adage  will  ever  hold  good — ^^*Stop  th^  ploogh  snd 
you  starve  the  world." 

The  stability  and  security  of  governments  often  depend  more  npou  the 
yield  of  the  soil  than  upon  all  the  laws  and  edicts  of  rulera.  The  bloody 
acts  of  the  French  Revolution  were  hastened  by  the  deamess  and  scardty  of 
bread.  France  had  at  that  period  her  shops  and  her  commerce,  snd  he 
manufactures  then  as  nowj  were  unrivaled ;  but  all  failed  to  arrest  the  storm 
of  crime  and  marder,  as  long  as  the  agricultural  products  fell  short  of  s 
aufBcient  supply. 

We  used  to  hear  a  great  deal  of  the  corn-laws  of  England,  the  object 
of  which  was  to  give  the  farmer  a  remunerating  price  (qh  the  crops  he  raised; 
and  although  the  policy  might  be  a  mistaken  one,  it  arose  from  the  conviction 
that  if  the  farmer  could  not  live  no  other  branch  of  the  community  cookl 
prosper ;  thua  awarding  to  agriculture  the  legal  appellation  of  king,  not  « 
a  name  of  empty  pageantry,  but  one  by  divine  right 

But  while  thus  elevating  agriculture  we  are  every  way  vrilling  to  allow  to 
commerce  every  means  of  usefulness  to  which  it  is  entitled.  Tjre^  Sidos 
and  Venice  are  names  immortalized  by  it  Their  onoe-actire  and  widely-ep 
tended  commerce,  and  latterly  the  discoveries  and  trading  pursuits  of  Bpsis 
and  Portugal  in  the  I7th  century,  for  a  while  gave  a  sort  of  spasmodic  ele- 
vation to  these  countries,  but  inasmuch  as  the  tillage  and  improvement  of  the 
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loil  was  not  the  Imms  of  their  proeperitj,  thdr  high  Btation  amoog  the  oft* 
tioD«  was  brief  and  transient. 

The  great  and  useful  idea  advocated  by  your  periodical,  viz.,  tbat  nvhere 
the  arUcle  is  produced  it  should  be  manufactured,  is  an  obvious  truth ;  and  yet 
how  unwilling  consmnnities  are  practically  to  act  upon  it  The  South  haa 
ofien  been  reproached  for  her  slow  progress,  compared  with  that  of  the 
Northern  States ;  yet  would  the  grower  of  cotton  pursue  the  same  plan  a 
neighboring  farmer  did  near  me,  that  reproach  would  soon  cease.  This  wise 
tiller  of  the  soil  finding  the  price  of  wool  low  took  his  fleece  to  the  manu£sio< 
turer  near  by  and  had  it  made  into  cloth,  and  thus  realized  a  much  better 
market  than  if  he  had  8old  the  raw  material. 

In  the  words  commerce,  ships,  princely  merchants,  there  is  a  bewitching, 
false  idea  that  captivates  the  mind.  Napoleon  said  he  must  have  shipe, 
colonies  and  commerce,  but  failed  in  them  all.  Had  he  turned  his  active 
and  mighty  genius  to  the  internal  prosperity  of  France,  and  permitted  agri- 
culture rather  than  war  to  be  king,  he  might  perhaps  even  to  this  day  have 
swayed  the  scepter  of  the  French  nation. 

It  is  these  false  ideas  by  which  such  numbers  of  our  youth  are  influenced 
to  speculate  in  trade  and  commerce  rather  than  follow  the  less  esteemed,  more 
alow,  but  safer  and  more  useful  method  of  gaining  a  competency  with  pur- 
suita  of  agriculture.  There  is  a  false  scale  of  respectability  often  applied  by 
the  merchant,  who  is  doing  business  upon  a  large  scale,  with  borrowed  capital. 
Hia  appearance  and  standing  in  society,  his  capacious  rooms  for  business, 
his  large  and  imposing  stock,  all  elevate  him  in  the  eyes  of  the  commanity. 
Yet  the  indivituai  who  earns  his  bread  by  the  sweat  of  his  brow,  who  buys 
of  this  merchant  a  single  article  and  pays  for  the  same,  is  often  in  reality  the 
owner  of  more  dollars. 

Ii  is  not  a  rare  thing  for  young  men  to  commence  business  as  merchants 
with  no  capital  of  their  own,  do  a  great  business  for  a  time,  and  then  fail, — 
oflfering  to  their  creditors  a  few  cents  upon  the  dollar.  Such  persons  lose 
nothing  because  they  never  had  anything;  but  others,  deceived  by  a  false 
appeannce,  trusted  them,  and  became  the  sufferers. 

Communities,  hke  individuals,  should  endeavor  to  do  their  work  at  home. 
An  extensive  exportation  never  enriches  a  nation  unless  an  equally  valuable 
return  is  brought  home,  especially  when  the  same  article  has  to  be  sent  back 
with  all  the  expense  of  freight,  manufacture,  etc.  But  by  bringing  the  hands 
to  us,  the  farmer  is  benefitted  by  the  increase  in  the  numMr  of  the  con- 
sumers of  their  produce.  The  manufacturer  is  also  placed  in  a  position  to 
add  to  this  wealth,  and  both  parties  mutually  depending  upon  each  other, 
the  whole  community  is  bound  together.  B.  S. 

FuLTOH,  Wis. 


fOB  na  nxwoi,  nrs  loom,  amd  na  Awwtu 
**OOMMKRCB  IS  KmO." 


Who  makes  it  king!    The  Farmer.    Who  feeds  and  clothes  the  world! 
The  Farmer.    Who  are  the  subjects  of  the  commercial  king  t  The  Farmeia. 
In  whose  power  does  it  lie  to  dethrone  this  king  f    The  Farmer's. 
We  eonatitate  ourselves  one  of  the  '*  jury  of  doctors"  called  for  in  the 
SO 
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December  number,  not  to  gire  the  patholo^  and  dfagnosis  of  the  "  roinoai 
eTil,**  but  we  will  prognosticate  a  cure,  and  propose  a  remedj,  so  that  the 
sufferers  may  be  relieved. 

The  remedy  consists  in  a  revolution,  and  a  new  dedarstioo  of  independ- 
enee,  to  be  signed  by  every  farmer  in  the  Union.  ^  

Let  there  be  formed,  without  delay,  an  Agricultural  Society  in  ofwy 
County  in  each  State,  and  State  societies,  composed  of  delegates  from  the 
County  Societies.  When  these  are  formed,  let  there  be  a  general  assembly, 
composed  of  a  delegate  from  each  State  society.  Let  the  general  assembly 
enact  laws  to  govern  each  and  all,  and  fix  a  standard  permanent  valaeon 
each  staple  production ;  the  value  to  be  reasonable,  and  at  the  same  tims 
remunerative.  For  instance,  wheat  |L25  per  bushel;  com  60  cts.;  wool 
from  30  to  60  cts.,  as  to  quality ;  cotton  10  to  15,  etc 

Let  the  general  assembly  also  cause  reports  to  be  made  by  each  State 
Society,  these  reports  to  contain  accurate  statistics  of  the  amoont  of  eadi 
staple  raised  in  every  State. 

This  scheme  may  at  first  sight  appear  visionary,  but  we  think  we  cm 
meet  every  objection,  except  such  as  may  be  brought  by  the  courtiers  of  the 
commercial  king.  For  example,  they  will  say  that  it  will  prevent  tbet 
pooketinjir  all  the  profiU  made  on  farmeis*  produce ;  hot  we  do  not  care  a 

atraw  if  it  does,  *»    fr     nr*  w 

It  is  high  time  that  the  farmers  were  waking  from  th«r  Rip  van  ^™ 
sleep;  it  is  high  time  their  eyes  were  open^  and  their  energies  taied,  to 
overthrow  the  monster  who  has  fattened  to  such  huge  pioportaons  on  the 
profits  of  their  toil.  , 

Is  it  not  absurd  and  cowardly  fbr  the  fiirmers  to  allow  merchants,  vno 
depend  on  them  for  their  food  snd  living,  to  set  the  price  on  their  prodncs, 
and  at  the  same  time  fix  the  value  of  their  own  merchandise!  Why  ncj 
trade  fairly ;  at  least  allow  the  farmer  to  price  his  own  commodities!  Or, 
if  they  will  not  allow  them  to  do  it,  we  say,  Farmers,  charge  a  jort  pnce, 
and  surve  them  into  subjection.  Yes,  it  is  in  the  farmers'  power,  if  they 
will  unite  in  one  harmonious  whole,  to  control  those  merchants  and  ms^ 
fiMturers  who  are  doing  all  in  their  power  to  crush  them  to  the  esrtb.  See 
the  effort  being  made  by  the  manufacturers  to  annihilate  the  tariff  <m  wools. 

The  •*  wool  grower**  asks,  «  What  is  to  be  done  !*  We  say,  Let »  new 
party  of  American  patriots  be  formed,  to  be  composed  of  the  honest  fann^ 
and  mechanics,  and  let  their  motto  be.  Union  and  our  own  righU,  b« 
them  crush  the  factions  and  isms  of  the  day;  let  them  elect  such  men  ta 
Congress  as  will  bind  themselves  to  protect  American  industry,  whether  me- 
chanical or  sgricultural.  . 

Our  country  will  never  be  superlatively  prosperous  until  a  high  *»""^ 
imposed  on  all  foreign  articles.  We  are  independent  of  England  and  the 
resc  of  the  world  ;  therefore  let  us  make  our  own  iron  and  cloths,  and  pro- 
tect them,  so  that  the  foreign  cannot  compete  with  the  domesiic ;  and  « 
will  guarantee  that  the  farmers  will  thrive,  the  mechanics  will  thrive,  m 
we  will  permit  the  merchants  and  manufacturers  to  thrive  too,  although  they 
want  to  rob  us  of  everything  we  raise.  It  is  to  Our  interest  to  let  then 
thrive,  for  the  more  we  have  to  £eed  and  clothe,  the  more  profitable  o« 
manly  calling.  What  would  the  farmer  do  with  bis  surplus  wheat  and  corn, 
if  all  were  formers!  We  want  as  many  mechanics  as  we  can  get;  the. 
more  the  better.  What  if  we  do  have  to  pay  more  for  manufactured  articMBi 
Wh  V,  we  can  afford  to,  if  we  have  a  pocket  full  of  **  rocks  T 

Farmers!  wake  up,  and  keep  awake.    Do  not  let  this  plan  fidl  fbr  the 
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waat  of  eoeryj.  Do  not  Tead,  and  then  forget,  bat  go  to  work.  Now  ia 
ibe^  time.  Form  societies  as  fast  as  you  can ;  make  your  resolutions,  and 
let  it  no  longer  be  said  that  you  are  blind  and  asleep,  and  slaves  of  the  rest 
of  mankind. 

This  is  a  charitable  plan,  as  well  as  a  plan  to  secure  your  own  rights ;  for 
it  will  prevent  that  monopoly  which  starves  the  poor.  If  merchants  wish  to 
speculate  on  our  grain,  let  them  do  so  in  foreign  Jands,  but  not  in  this. 

We  request  other  agricultural  journals  to  copy  this  for  the  benefit  of  their 
patrons,  and  that  the  ball  may  be  kept  in  motion. 

EespecifuUy,  eta,  G.  W.  Vabnum, 

Wayne,  Lafayette  Co.,  Wis.,  Dec  22, 1856, 

KoTE. — ^The  object  of  the  writer  of  the  above  ia  most  praiseworthy,  and  his  plan 
worth  careful  attention.  The  fortnation  of  unions,  in  counties  or  oAer  convenient 
districts,  who  shall  advanee  a  given  sum  on  all  marketable  produeta  not  perishable,  and 
who  should  sell  them  only  at  limited  prices,  would  be  a  tery  efficient  antagoni£m  to  the 
system  of  private  ^peculation  now  so  efficiently  and  extensively  carried  on  by  middle 
mesi,  all  of  whose  profits  ought  to  go  into  the  hands  of  the  producer. 

Merchants  and  manufacturers  are  very  much,  we  suppose,  like  "  otlier  men,"  secur- 
ing all  the  profits  they  can  honestly  get,  whether  the  producer  is  paid  or  not.  They 
have  regard  too  often  for  half  only  of  the  maxim  ^*  live  and  let  live."  We  cannot 
doobt  that  some  plan  may  be  doviaed  which  shall  seonre  a  much  larger  share  of  the 
profits  now  actually  made  by  traders,  for  the  benefit  of  the  producers. — IEd.  P.  L.  &  A. 


MAKURES--THEIR  AFFBROFKUTE  USGS,  KTC. 

Manure  is  indispensable  to  the  farmer,  to  ameliorate  the  soil  and  increase 
ita  profits.  But  he  should  understand  ihe  nature  of  the  manure  wbi  h  he 
nsea,  and  have  due  regard  to  the  quality  of  the  land  to  which  it  is  applied. 

^lanures  vary  in  character,  as  bone- charcoal,  lime, clay,  ashes,  poudrelte,  &a 

Manures  are  divisible  into  two  classes;  cooling  and  fertilizing,  and  heating 
and  fertilizing.  The  first  includes  the  eicrements  of  nt- at  cattle  and  sheep ;  the 
second  those  of  the  horse,  the  goat,  the  hog  and  domestic  birds.  Arrarging 
manures  according  to  their  heat,  banning  with  those  of  the  highest  temper 
ature  and  descending,  we  have  the  dung  of  pigeons,  hens,  turkeys,  ducks^ 
geese ;  then  that  of  the  hog,  goat,  horse,  mule,  ass,  and  neat  cattle.  These 
ought  to  be  used  on  lieht  soils,  and  for  pulses  and  the  like,  as  cabbages,  ^c 
Argillaceous  soils,  require  mixed  maourt-s,  as  those  wiih  that  of  the  horse, 
but  they  should  be  well  made.  Sandy  soils  need  the  dung  of  cattle  mixed 
with  that  of  the  horse.  That  of  the  mule  or  the  ass  is  not  suited  for 
inch,  nor  that  of  birds.  It  is  not  well  to  mix  the  dung  of  hoffs  with  that-of 
other  animals,  as  it  tends  to  propagate  nettles ;  but  this  should  be  reser?ed 
for  marshy  lands.    It  tends  to  dry  them  and  renders  them  productive. 

1.  Manures  may  be  prepared  by  the  farmer  in  the  following  manner: — 
The  dang  of  cattlo  and  the  horse  may  be  carried  during  the  winter  into  a  field 
and  laid  in  a  heap ;  and  if  near  large  villages  he  may  also  bring  horses  unfit 
for  use,  and  dead  horses,  and  if  still  living  they  may  be  killed  upon  the  heap 
by  cutting  their  throats,  their  blood  being  soaked  m  the  heap.  After  they 
are  skinned,  they  should  be  cut  in  pieces,  and  being  placed  on  the  pile,  be 
covered  with  it,  or  with  straw,  &c    The  heap  may  remain  thus  till  it  ia 
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wanted.  Thus  prepared,  not  more  than  a  third  part  will  be  required,  of 
what  wonld  be  neoeasaiy  when  used  in  the  common  way.  This  is  not  an  ex- 
pensive process ;  a^  sort  of  dead  animals,  cattle  Bcc^  might  be  used  in  i 
similar  manner.  This  manure  is  suited  for  sandy  and  gravelly  soils^  and  ren- 
ders them  producUve  of  rye  and  oats. 

2.  Boiu-Ckareoal,  It »  well-known  that  when  the  bones  of  animsls  M 
burned  in  a  heap,  the  result  is  bone-charcoal,  but  thus  produced  it  could  not 
be  employed  to  enrich  the  earth.  It  is  necessary  that  it  should  first  pM 
through  the  hands  of  the  refiner  of  sugar,  who  requires  it,  and  it  then  be* 
comes  very  valuable  to  the  fiirmer.  But  he  must  be  careful  not  to  place  it 
in  grounds  designed  for  potatoes  the  same  season,  since,  accordi:ig  to  mj 
experience,  by  its  remarkable  absorbent  properties,  and  its  resistance  of  de- 
composition, it  retards  the  growth  of  the  tubers  and  tends  to  produce  the 
disease  called  the  potato  cholera.  In  France,  where  great  use  is  made  o(  i(^ 
and  it  has  an  extensive  commerce,  as  in  Brittany,  I  have  seen  several  vesMh 
from  Riga  every  year  arriving,  loaded  only  with  this  bone-charcoal. 

3.  Marl  is  a  kind  of  soil,  composed  essentially  of  lime  mingled  with  city 
or  sand.  It  is  used  for  sandy,  or  low  or  marshy  grounds;  but  for  the  fint 
(sandy)  it  is  necessary  to  choose  marl  which  is  composed  of  lime  or  day. 
For  there  are  two  kinds  of  marl,  one  composed  of  lime  mixed  with  sand,  and 
the  other  with  day. 

4.  Ashes.  This  is  nsed  to  enrich  prairie  ground  and  all  moiat  or  wet  soils, 
which  it  tends  to  make  dry  and  suited  for  vegetation. 

5.  Human  Exertments,  These  are  more  rich  in  nutridous  piopertieR  than 
other  kinds,  but  it  is  not  convenient  to  use  them  in  their  ordinary  state.  The 
vegetation  produced  by  them,  used  in  that  manner,  is  apt  to  retam  tbeir  odor, 
and  they  have  a  bad  taste.  Hence  in  France  it  is  the  custom  to  reduce  them 
to  the  form  of  Poudrette.  The  manipulation  of  this  is  laborious  and  diur 
greeable.  I  have  assisted,  near  Paris,  beyond  the  faubourg  of  8t.  Denis  in 
this  labor,  and  am  able  to  give  an  accurate  description  of  iL 

At  a  distance  of  500  yards  from  the  road  leading  from  Paris  to  Brusselli) 
is  a  spot  devoted  to  this  work.  Carts  which  convey  the  excrements  from 
privies  drop  them  into  a  pit  dug  in  the  earth ;  water  is  then  ponred  upon 
them  and  they  are  thoroughly  stirred.  Those  who  perform  this  service  are 
clothed  from  head  to  foot  in  India  rubber,  without  any  openings  except  for 
respiration,  and  for  seeingr  and  hearing.  Thus  muffled,  they  walk  into  thii 
putrid  matter  and  mix  it  with  their  hands  and  feet  Thia  service  is  very 
laborious,  and  the  man  who  is  employed  in  it  is  allowed  occasionally  a  glM 
of  brandy.  When  the  mass  is  properly  worked,  it  is  suffered  to  remain  at 
rest,  and  the  water  is  drawn  off.  From  this  wet  mass,  small  quantities  are 
separated,  and  are  dried  in  the  sun  or  by  the  fire,  and  is  afterwards  converted 
into  powder,  is  done  up  in  papers  and  is  called  poudrette.  A  Kilogramoe 
costs  four  francs ;  and,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  soil,  serves  for  one,  tro, 
three,  or  four  acres. 

It  is  necessary  to  add  that  it  is  not  proper  to  mix  with  these  matters  anj 
other  liquid  except  urine,  since  other  impurities  are  injurioua  in  thdr  efiiBCli; 
and  contractors  for  this  work,  in  such  case,  demand  pay  for  their  scfrioB^ 
while,  if  the  contents  are  free  from  other  impurities,  they  do  the  work  gratia 

Among  other  means  used  to  enrich  the  soil,  in  Poland  the  following  ii 
practised.  Upon  good  land,  suitable  for  wheat  and  far  from  their  dwellingi, 
to  diminish  the  expense  of  transporting  manures,  the  ground  is  ploughed  and 
sowed  with  buckwheat,  and  when  this  is  in  flower,  the  plough  is  pnaed 
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through  it  and  buries  it    In  the  autumn  the  ground  is  cultivated  in  the 
usual  manner.  Sanibwski  Felix. 

[Translated  from  the  French  manuscript,  by  the  editor  of  the  P.  L.  &  A.] 


THE    "FIRST    PREMIUM^    FARM. 

The  Committee  on  Farm  Management  awarded  $50  in  plate  to  Wm.  P. 
Ottley,  of  Phelps,  Ontario  Co.,  for  die  best  managed  farm.  But  two  appli- 
cations were  made  for  this^ premium,  though  we  think  there  are  many  farms 
which  would  have  stood  an  e^ual  chauce  with  those  which  were  presented. 

The  soil  of  Mr.  Ottley's  farm  is  a  gravelly  loam,  and  muck  with  a  tincture 
of  clay,  the  subsoil  about  the  same,  lighter  colored  and  porous.  Limestone 
scarce^  the  rocks  found  are  granite  and  quartz.  The  &rm  contains  100  acres, 
85  in  cultivation.  Mr.  O.  considers  ploughing  in  clover  the  best  means  of  en- 
riching his  ground.  A  three  years'  Jay  turned  under  in  June  for  wheat,  or 
the  1st  of  May  with  barnyard  manure,  for  the  corn  crop  succeeds  well. 

He  ploughs  from  seven  to  ten  inches  deep.  Deep  ploughing  in  his  case 
has  a  good  effect  in  giving  great  room  for  the  roots  of  plants,  in  its  action  as 
an  nnderdrain,  in  preventing  the  effects  of  drouth,  in  making  the  land  easier 
to  work  after  it,  with  other  advantages  too  numerous  to  mention.  Some  ex- 
periments showing  this,  and  also  the  difference  between  shallow  and  deep 
ploughing,  were  made  by  Mr.  O.,  and  we  may  refer  to  them  herealter.  In 
regard  to  subsoil  ploughing,  he  says  the  effects  were  entirely  satisfactory 
after  the  first  year,  when  the  crop  was  lighter  than  usual,  from  the  poverty 
of  subsoil  before  due  exposure  to  atmospheric  influence. 

Manure  receives  considerable  attention  on  the  &rm  of  Mr.  Ottley.  His 
straw,  corn-stalks,  and  hay  is  all  fed  out  in  the  stables  and  yards,  where  his 
cattle  are  kept  through  the  foddering  season.  The  straw  serves  for  litter, 
and  having  an  abundance,  also  about  65  head  of  horses,  cattle  and  sheep,  he 
makes  about  200  loads  of  manure  annually.  This  he  draws  out  in  a  green 
state  to  his  corn  field,  (usually  planting  12  acres,)  putting  from  30  to  40 
loads  per  acre,  according  to  its  value.  It  is  dropped  in  similar  heaps  about 
one  rod  apart,  and  generally  as  fast  as  it  can  be  ploughed  in.  He  has  a 
manure  cellar,  but  keeps  a  part  under  cover,  and  finds  it  a  decided  benefit. 
For  barley  he  thinks  rotted  manure  an  essential  application ;  it  is  of  such 
quick  growth  that  it  receives  little  benefit  from  long  manure. 

Mr.  Ottley  has  from  seventy  to  seventy-five  acres  annually  under  tillage. 

'  His  fields  contain  about  twelve  acres  each,  and  the  different  crops  follow  in 
rotation  and  culture  as  follows :  For  com  he  takes  a  three-year  lay  of  clover, 
covers  it  with  manure,  and  breaks  up  immediately  before  planting  with  a 
double  plough,  eight  inches  deep,  harrows  with  a  light  harrow  to  avoid 
breaking  the  turf,  then  drills  three  and  a  half  feet  in  rows,  dropping  one 

f     kernel  at  eight  inches  in  a  row  together  with  ashes  and  plaster ;  and  then 

'     rolls  the  wlK)le  field. 

f        As  soon  as  the  corn  is  up,  he  passes  through  with  the  one  horse  cultivatori 

f  continues  to  cultivate  until  the  middle  of  June, — product  usually  50  bushels 
per  acre.     Usually  plants  one  acre  of  potatoes  in  the  same  lot.    One  potato 
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in  each  hill,  split;  plant  as  early  aa  pcasibie, — ^product  light,  owiiy  top» 
Talent  disease. 

Barley  follows  conL  He  drills  in  two  and  a  half  bushels  per  aci^  in 
April  if  possible,  ploughing  io  the  spring — product  from  25  to  50  biubdi 
ner  acre.  Oats  are  also  sown  after  com,  three  bushels  seed,  product  75 
bttshek  per  acre. 

Wheat  is  sown  after  barley,  two  bushels  per  acre,  drilled  in  the  first  Sep- 
tember. Plows  the  stubble  eight  to  ten  ioches  deep,  with  double  plough,  in 
two  rod  l^nds ;  harrows  fioe  immediately  before  sowing,  product  from  25  to 
85  bushels  per  acre.  Seeds  down  to  clover  aud  timothy  in  September,  soos 
after  sowing,  and  uses  for  meadow  or  pasture  till  its  turn  in  the  ratatton, 
asually  three  years,  when  it  is  taken  up  as  above  described. 

Mr.  O.  has  been  particular  in  growing  and  saving  seeds  for  growing.  He 
has  improved  white  Soules  wheat,  starting  it  from  a  handful,  and  saving  ths 
first  ripened  for  seed,  so  as  to  shorten  the  time  of  maturing  from  six  to  eight 
days,  he  has  made  like  experiments,  with  like  lesults,  in  barley,  oats  and 
corn.  His  grains  and  roots  were  all  trained  up  in  this  way,  and  he  thinb 
it  essential  that  seeds  of  all  kinds  should  be  saved  from  the  &rst  npening  und 
lai^est  ears.  His  profits  for  1864  are  t754,  or  $8  87|  per  acre  for  the  im- 
proved  land.  His  total  receipU  amount  to  nearly  |200a  His  priocipai  air 
tention  is  given  to  grain  growing,  which  he  makes  a  profitable  basiness^  as 
these  figures  show. 

A  regular  account  is  kept,  U^ether  with  a  memorandam  of  farm  matter. 
Mr.  0.  says  he  can  state  the  annual  expense  of  improving  hk  farm,  and  the 
income  of  it,  and  at  the  end  of  the  year  can  atrike  a  balance  oi  debt  and 
credit.  We  join  with  him  in  thinking  the  practice  rery  much  oondudve  to 
close  observation  and  careful  farming ;  oae  which  in  the  end  would  veiy 
much  improve  our  system,  as  well  aa  better  oar  fortunea.  It  is  tittle  more 
than  guess  work  to  farm  without  some  guide — without  some  means  of 
knowing  what  crops  pay  at  ihe  end  of  the  year,  and  what  prove  a  louog 
speculation. — Rural  New-Yorker.  ^ 


COTTON    GINS. 


Messrs.  Ennoiis  : — ^In  a  recent  number  of  the  Scientific  Am^riean^  p«ge 
49,  in  the  article  "Saw  Cotton  Gin,"  your  correspondent  has  fallen  into  6ome 
errors,  I  think.  I  have  been  engaged  for  the  last  twenty-five  years  in  msna- 
facturing  the  saw  gin,  and  in  all  that  time  have  watched  closely  the  opera* 
tion  of  ray  own  machines,  and  others,  on  the  fiber  of  cotton,  with  the  riev 
of  improvement  wherever  it  could  be  done.  I  make  this  statement  for  those 
who  may  differ  with  me  in  regard  to  the  operation  of  the  gin.  It  is  bsrd^ 
possible  to  overrate  the  importance  of  tbis  machine.  The  saw  gin, «  '^ 
came  from  the  hand  of  Whitney,  admittf'd  of  but  few  improvements,  and 
though  many  have  been  attempted,  they  have  mainly  aimed  at  (and  aceom- 
plished)  the  making  a  fairer  article  of  cotton,  but  always  at  the  expense  cf 
the  fiber.  In  proof  of  thia  there  is  in  Georgia  a  gin  which  was  made  ia 
Whitney's  time,  and  under  his  patent, — it  has  iron  saws,  and  very  cosne 
teeth,  but  the  cotton  ginned  by  it  brings  from  one  to  two  cents  per  lb.  more 
ihan  from  the  best  improved  gins. 
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Yov  correspondent*  Mr.  Da  Bois«  ie  right  in  Mying  that  no  two  eaifa 
eatfih  the  aame  fiher,  bnt  I  cannot  think  he  haa  investigated  closely  when  he 
decides  that  the  sawa  never  break  tlie  cotton.  Let  Mr.  Da  Bois  ezamina 
samples  under  a  magnifying  glass,  from  different  gins,  and  he  will  change  his 
views ;  let  him  examine  cmTuIly  the  fiber  or  the  seed,  and  he  will  find  but 
a  very  little  difference  in  the  length,  and  none  quite  short  But  the  best 
proof  that  the  saw  eata  cotton,  is  Fnltz's  improved  feeder^  which  he  says  sep- 
arates the  long  from  the  short  cotton,  thus  makiog  two  qaaliiie!>,  the  long 
being  delivered  at  the  end  where  it  enters,  and  the  short  at  the  other,  show* 
bg  condusivtsly  that  the  cotton  which  is  first  taken  from  the  seed  is  but 
little  cut,  while  that  which  rues  the  gauntlet  <rf  fifty  saws,  comes  out  a  low 
quality.  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  there  is  no  machine  which  ap* 
proaohea  to  a  saw  that  can  clean  the  upland  cotton  without  injury  to  the 
fiber,  to  say  nothing  of  the  Sea*Island  cotton,  which  has  a  much  finer  and 
more  tender  fiber ;  indeed,  the  only  perfect  operation  in  gioDing  cotton  is 
the  roller  principle ;  therefore,  whoever  will  invent  a  roller  gin  that  can  com^ 
pete  io  speed  with  the  saw  gio,  will  increase  the  value  of  the  upland  crop 
ten  per  cent,  or  ten  millions  o(  dollars  annually*  to  ssy  nothing  of  the  advan* 
tsffe  to  the  inventor. — B^  Clark,  in  ScUmlific  Ameriean. 

Nxw-PoBT,  Pla.,  Dec.  4ih,  1856. 


CORN  CROP  IN  TENNESSEE— EFFECT  OF  DROUGHT. 

A  BBNiFicBNT  Providencc  has  awarded  to  Eastern  Tennessee  one  of  the 
most  abundant  crops  of  Indian  corn,* just  now  gathered,  probably  ever  known 
to  have  been  made  in  the  district  Tour  readers  will  remember  the  com- 
plsiots  made  in  your  journal  of  tbe  drought  in  1854  and  '5.  The  anoma- 
Urns  draught^  so-cslled,  and  indeed  the  continuous  dry  weather  did  seem 
out  of  rule.  It  waa  truly  disastrous  to  grasses.  Root  cropa  and  vegetation 
generally  seemed  to  suffer;  but  the  fall  of  1854  being  one  so  dry  and  so 
&vorable  for  field  work,  our  farmers  ploughed  up  their  fallows  early  in  the 
fiyi  for  spring  planting,  which  by  the  freezes  of  winter  were  mellowed  into  a 
light  mould.  The  com  was  early  planted,  the  weather  favorable,  and  it  grew 
rapidly  off,  stood  well,  and  the  drought  had,  it  seemed,  the  balancing  pro- 
perty to  restrain  the  too  rapid  growtu  of  the  vegetable  part,  but  kept  it  im 
equilibrio,  so  that  the  cereal  should  be  bountifully  supplied  with  growing 
matter.  Farmers  had  observed  that  too  much  stalk  and  blade  is  not  best 
ior  a  good  ear,  and  this  drought  may  have  had  a  good  rather  than  a  bad 
efftfct  in  the  growing  of  the  com  crop  of  1855.  One  thing  I  am  quttecertain 
of—that  the  drought  has  mellowed  and  pulverized  our  soils,  and  consequently 
enriched  them.  For  example,  allow  me  to  state  for  the  eye  of  my  farming 
friends  elsewhere,  that  I  had  an  old  meadow  piece  of  land  which  I  thought 
hsd  become  so  poor  it  would  not  bring  grass,  having  in  1841  tried  in  com, 
without  raising  scarcely  enough  to  fill  a  bushel  sack  to  the  acre.  In  Sep- 
tember, 1854, 1  ploughed  it  up,  and  again  in  April,  1866,  and  pfeuMjed  in 
«om  the  distance  lonr  Iset  each  way,  with  two  stalks  in  the  hill,  and  which 
was  plMgfaed  over  only  tbrse  tinEiea  and  Uid  by.    The  yield  from  alz  aoMa 
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of  ibis  old,  poor,  worn-oat  field  wm  not  len  than  sixty  bnsbels  to  tbe  ten, 
besides  about  thirty-tonr  horse  loads  of  the  best  of  pampkine,  planted  ioitt^ 
mixed  with  the  com ;  and  I  believe,  from  the  appearance  of  the  soil  oow,  il 
will  bring  me  as  good  a  erop  at  any  snch  year  hereafter,  the  whole  resnadti- 
tion  of  my  old  field  being  attributable  to  the  drought,  and  the  fadliiieB  for 
ont-door  work  it  afford^.  This  old  meadow  field  is  imbedded  on  a  stiff 
clay  subsoil,  no  doubt  at  all  former  times  full  of  water.  The  evaporstioD 
from  the  surface  by  the  rays  of  the  sun  created  a  vacunm  of  water  in  the 
soil,  which  drew  its  proper  moisture  from  the  probable  strata  of  water  in  the  sob- 
soil.  This  circulation  of  water  in  the  earth  is  the  reverse  of  that  which  takei 
place  in  wet  weather.  It  cannot^  however,  be  the  water  only  which  is  thus  drawn 
to  the  soil  by  the  sun,  which  gives  life  and  vigor  to  the  crop,  but  also  aii  those 
enriching  substances  contained  in  solution.  These  qualities  are  often  salts  of 
lime,  magnesia  of  potash,  soda,  ifec,  and,  indeed,  whatever  the  particolsr 
subsoil  or  under«strata  of  earth  may  contain.  Professor  Higgins^  Sute  Ag- 
ricultural Chemist  of  Maryland,  on  this  subject  says  : 

^  The  water  in  leaving  the  surface  of  the  soil  is  evaporated,  and  leaves  be- 
hind the  mineral  salts,  which  I  will  here  enumerate,  viz.;  Jime,  as  air^slacked 
lime,  or  bone-earth,  sulphate  of  lime  or  plaster  of  Pans ;  carhooate  of  potash 
and  soda,  with  silicate  of  potash  and  soda ;  and  also  chioride  of  sodium,  or 
common  salt — all  indispensable  to  the  growth  and  prodnction  of  plants  which 
are  used  for  food."  Which  proves  conclusively  the  bene6ciMl  results  of 
drought,  and  indeed  our  own  observation  must  teach  us  thsl  the  general 
abundant  crop  of  1865  could  not  of  right  be  attributable  to  frequent  showeis. 
Thus  the  roy»tery  may  be  somewhat  solved.  Farmers  are  sometimes  known 
to  complain  of  the  weather,  but  a  Divine  benignity  always  overlooks  and 
orders  all  things  for  their  good  as  a  final  reaolt  A.  L  B. 

Mill  Bsnd,  Tenn.,  Jan.  4, 1850. 


COMPARATIVE    VALUE     OF    CROPS. 

[Ik  our  January  number,  page  410,  we  published  the  statements  of  Mr. 
Harvey  as  to  the  cost  of  sundry  crops.  In  the  second  crop  described,  there 
was  a  discrepancy  in  the  figures,  which  on  discovery  he  corrected  in  the  fol- 
lowing letter,  which  was  not  received  till  after  that  sheet  waa  printed.  TUb 
correction  was  made  as  follows. — Ed.  P.  L.  dc  A.] 

Eppino,  Dec  17, 185S. 
Dear  Sir: — ^Tours  of  the  16th  is  duly  received.    I  made  a  mistab  in 
the  first  draft  in  relation  to  the  statement  of  that  wheat,  and  did  not  inclode 
the  interest  on  land,  or  taxes.    It  should  read  thus : 

Whole  expense  of  cash,  interest,  etc.,         -        -         $12  50 
12  bush,  wheat  at  13s.  6d. 27  00 


Profit  to  land $14  50 

Potatoes,  No.  2.  Three  years  ago  I  received  a  few  from  Andover,  Ma*'* 
with  the  aasnrance  that  tbey  would  not  rot  I  had  but  little  fiiith  in  the 
statement,  but  for  these  three  years  they  have  been  entirely  sooad  when 
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others  have  roUei.  They  are  a  late  potato^  and  xemain  hard  for  a  year. 
They  are  not  of  the  first  quality  for  the  table,  as  yet  We  put  them  on  this 
pieoe  of  land  on  purpose  to  try  them,  to  see  if  they  would  rot  with  high 
maDuring  and  a  moist,  dark-colored  soil  Yours,  etc., 

M.  P.  Pabish,  Esq.  D.  L.  Hajiyxt. 


THE    SWIET    AND    THE    IRISH    POTATO. 

SwEBT  Potato — ^Batatub  Eduus. — ^The  esteem  in  which  the  sweet  po 
tato  is  held  may  be  estimated  by  theextent  to  which  it  is  produced,  4,742,000 
bushels,  worth  more  than  two  millions  and  a  quarter  of  dollars,  being  the 
crop  of  Mississippi  of  1840. 

In  the  production  of  this  esculent,  Mississippi  ranks  fourth  among  the 
States  of  Uie  Union ;  Georgia,  North  Carolina,  and  Alabama  only  ezceUing 
her. 

Five  varieties  are  cultivated  with  us,  which  will  be  mentioned  in  the  order 
of  their  excellence,  as  generally  estimated.  First  in  quality,  as  in  extent  of 
cultivation,  stands  the  Yam,  which^  if  surpassed  by  some  in  average  sise,  is 
approached  by  but  one  in  delicacy  of  flavor.  Its  shape  is  oval  or  roundish, 
with  a  smooth  exterior  and  yellowish  tint  It  is  as  prolific  as  any  other,  and 
keeps  remarkably  well. 

The  next  in  place  ia  the  Spanish,  or  white  potato ;  it  is  long  and  crooked^ 
with  large  veins  or  nerves  running  lengthwise  on  the  exterior,  by  which  it  is 
universally  characterised.  •  Another  characteristic  which  distinguishes  it  from 
all  others,  is  an  aptitude  of  the  flesh,  or  meat,  if  I  may  so  designate  it,  when 
cooked,  to  divide  or  separate  in  layers  or  flakes  lengthwise,  the  fiber  at  the 
same  time  being  destitute  of  any  stringy  property. 

£ar]y  in  the  season  it  is  rather  too  milky  to  suit  the  taste  of  many,  but 
when  thoroughly  cured,  it  becomes  very  sweet  and  rich,  diflforiog  somewhat 
in  flavor  from  the  yam.  It  grows  to  a  large  sixe,  and  singularly  enough, 
notwithstanding  its  excellence,  it  seems  to  to  greatly  neglected  of  late,  and 
is  not  now  often  met  with.  ^ 

The  Bermuda  potato  has  a  deep  crimson  or  purple  skin;  but  the  interior 
18  very  white.  In  form  it  is  more  cylindrical  than  the  yam,  somewhat  elong^ 
ated,  and  is  regarded  by  some  as.  &e  largest  and  most  prolific  variety,  its 
flavor,  however,  is  coarse  and  flat 

The  Bed  is  the  earliest  variety  introduced  here.  It  was  formerly  very  gen* 
enUiy  cultivated ;  it  is  inferior  to  the  foregoing  in  size,  and  not  now  very 
much  in  use. 

It  is  rather  dry  and  mealy,  and  is  best  early  in  the  seaaoUi  when  newly  dug, 
and  it  is  perhaps  the  earliest  to  mature. 

The  Poplar  Root,  which  somewhat  resembles  the  yam  in  outward  appear- 
anee^  but  not  generally  so  round,  with  a  smooth  skin,  and  the  color  rather  a 
deeper  yellow,  was  introduced  ten  or  fifteen  years  since  with  high  conm&enda- 
tions.  It  proved  a  watery,  inupid  kind,  however,  and  is  now  generally  ban- 
kbed. 

Up  to  the  period  of  1810  or  1815,  the  yam  potato  was  rarely  seen ;  the 
old  red  and  white  Spanish  being  altogether  cultivated — the  CMrmer  maeh  the 
laore  extensively. 

The  Bermuda  is  the  most  recent  introduotioii. 
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All  the  varMeft  of  th«  sweet  potato  encoeed  bert  m  »  loose  asadjni^ 
altliovgh  the  jam  it  said  to  floorish  in  tbo  pnuries  of  tho  eastern  oasotiii 
f  have  seen  ooe  of  that  Tariety  raised  Dear  Maoon,  wluoh  weighed  tei 
pounds. 

The  proper  tine  for  planting  is  about  the  1st  of  April,  and  tlie  oMst 
approved  mode  of  raising  the  yam  is  to  spread  the  small  roots  or  potato 
plantiogs  on  a  rich  bed  about  the  first  of  Murch,  covering  them  with  thrae 
or  four  inebes  of  loose  rich  soil.  When  tbe  eprouts  make  their  appesrsDoe 
above  tbe  surface,  they  are  drawn  and  set  out  in  newly-made  ridges  after  or 
during  a  rain. 

These  beds  continiie  to  throw  oat  a  suooobsIob  of  aproat^  which  may  be 
planted  every  favorable  season  as  ]ate  as  the  first  of  August,  and  if  well 
worked,  and  tbe  weather  be  not  too  dry,  will  make  good  potatoes.  It  isssid 
die  red  potato  does  not  suceeed  so  weii  when  plsntnl  in  this  way. 

At  some  seasons  the  aweet  potato  is  safiiciently  matured  for  eaHy  ase  hf 
the  first  of  September ;  but  it  is  attended  with  groat  waste  to  oolomeDce  ob 
Aem  so  soon,  as  it  is  thought  the  tnbers  grow  mora  in  Oet^wr  after  the  Tine 
bMnna  to  deoHiie  than  before. 

The  best  time  for  digging  potatoes  is  the  first  good  dry  mild  weather  no- 
ceedmg  the  first  frost  that  kills  the  vio«s.     They  are  then  better  npemed, 
fteer  from  water  or  sap,  and  conseqtientJy  keep  belter.    They  shoold  aot  be 
anfi^M^d  to  remain  undug  until  the  ground  freezes,  as  they  will  become  fiost- 
bitten  and  rot 

The  most  apptov^d  mode  of  preserving  the  sweet  potato  is  to  plan  theas 
in  piles  or  heaps  of  about  twenty-five  busibeis  each,  on  raised  grouod,  with 
a  flooring  of  corn  stalks  and  straw,  the  sides  being  lined  with  the  asms  ma- 
teria), the  whole  covered  with  three  or  four  inches  of  earth  or  sod,  asmsli 
imrture  being  left  near  the  apex  of  the  cone  for  tbe  eaeape  of  the  moistsrs 
wnioh  passes  off  from  the  poUUo  when  undergoing  the  sweat,  which  always 
takes  place  soon  after  they  are  placed  in  bulk. 

Put  up  properly  in  this  way  ihey  will  keep  perfeeiiyaoand  and  sweet  until 
JwBe  or  even  later. 

The  potato  patch  affords  a  good  gleanisg  to  the  fattoniog  hog^  which  api 
Qsnally  turned  upon  it,  and  find  in  the  smaJl  tubers,  cat  and  waste  potatsei, 
a  favorite  food  on  which  they  thrive  rspidly,  and  ia  a  good  prepsrstion  for 
after  feeding  on  corn  in  tbe  close  peil. 

Some  planters  put  in  a  laige  crop  of  sweet  potatoea  for  this  potpose,  and 
when  corn  is  scaroe  give  no  other  food.  The  meat  is  said,  however,  to  bs 
less  firm,  and  the  lard  more  oily  than  that  of  tbe  oom-iatteaad  hog. 

Thb  Irish  Potato. — Solanum  TuBER08UM.-*The  Irish  potato  is  not  ei^ 
tODSively  cultivated,  and  seldom  beyond  the  limits  of  the  garden. 

Two  varieties — ^tbe  Meshaaic  and  the  Purple  Eyo-^-are  those  whidi  mm 
to  be  the  most  approved,  tbe  red  being  rarely  planted,  under  the  eomaoi 
belief  that  the  white  varietiea  succeed  the  bait  For  what  wo  do  pl«Bt  we 
are  dependent  every  year  almost  entirely  on  those  brought  down  the  Minii^ 
sippi  from  the  Western  States. 

A  course  embracing  the  planting,  cultivation,  and  after  treatosent,  which 
haa  been  tested  many  yoars,  may  be  confidently  reoommended  aaone  atwaM 
with  ipoch  suooess. 

In  suitable  weather  soon  af  er  the  first  of  Janusry,  on  the  even,  cldSB,hil 
unbroken  turftoe  of  the  ground  approptiated  for  the  pwrpoae,  plaee  the<iDt- 
tings  with  the  ^  npwaida^  three  mehes  apart,  in  vows  two  ft^t  distent  iim 
eaoti  other.    Cover  well  with  light  rich  vegetable  compoat   yeiiwHoi— > 
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blades,  straw,  or  leases  from  the  woods,  are  well  buited  for  this  purpose.  Draw 
ever  this  a  moderate  ridge  of  earth.  As  soon  as  the  tops  show  themselves 
generally  above  the  snr/ace  ae  inch  or  two  high,  ridge  ap  with  earth,  again 
Mfverrng  the  top  entirely,  and  repeat  this  in  ten  days  or  so,  when  the  tops  . 

Spear  the  second  time.  This  will  give  a  ridge  of  sufficient  size,  and  com- 
ties  the  cultivation. 

About  the  middle  of  April  the  potatoes  are  fit  for  nse,  and  are  to  be  dt^ 
iaaly  as  required. 

About  the  first  of  June,  especially  if  the  season  be  dry,  the  tops  begin  to 
AbI  and  gradaslly  die;  the  grass  and  weeds  which  spring  np  between  the 
lows  must  not  afterwards  by  any  means  be  removed ;  otherwise,  when  de- 
prived of  the  shade  afforded  by  the  top,  the  potato  will  become  partially 
SBorched  or  baked  in  the  ground  by  the  Intense  summer  heat,  which  makes 
them  watery  and  causes  Uiem  to  rot.  Protected  by  the  grass  and  weeds, 
diey  remain  fresh  and  sound,  and  will  keep  in  excellent  condition  nntil 
Aost. 

It  is  generally  conceded  that  the  Irish  potato  cannot  in  our  climate  be  kept 
through  the  summer  out  of  the  ground.  For  this  reason,  and  possessing  no 
mine  tor  stock,  together  with  the  preference  which  most  Southerners  give  to 
the  sweet  potato,  it  is  not  more  cultivated. 

The  crop  of  1649  was  about  260,000  bushels. 

There  is  a  considerable  consumption  of  the  Irish  potato  in  our  cities  and 
towns  convenient  to  the  river,  which  are  obtained  from  the  Western  States 
at  a  price  much  below  what  they  can  be  produced  for  here. —  fFuiles*  Ag- 
riaUturai  Bepart  of  Mississippi. 


KXMARKS   ON   POUNDER,  AND    THE    FOOT   OF   HORSES   AND    SHOEING. 

PBXrAGBD  BT  SOMS  0B8S&VATI0NS  ON  THK  aBPRINT  Or  BTKWAMUfa  TaiATISB  OM  8!VABia 

KCOKOUT. 

flir  OAtrjM  SALROir,  oiuo.  kotl.  Tirr.  collkok,  and  usn.  botl.  ool.  net.  subdhokb,  no. 

It  is  gratifying  to  note  the  reissue  of  this  treatise  of  Professor  Stewart, 
for  it  is  a  very  useful  veterinary  text-book,  either  for  horse  owners  or  ama- 
learp,  gptx>m8  or  stable  helpers.  It  little  boots  to  be  hypercritical  on  byper- 
oriticism,  and  the  writer  is  not  disposed  either  to  much  carp  or  cavil  at  the 
matter  or  manner  of  its  American  editor's  adaptations,  or  those  additions 
he  has  made  to  this  adoption  from  British  veterinary  literature.  The  add!- 
tiosB,  however,  are  but  meagre,  and  add  little  that  is  new ;  and,  as  to  im- 
proved adaptations,  the  book  must  speak  for  itself.  One  or  two  of  the  com- 
ments, or  notes,  are  calculated  to  perplex,  as  for  instance  where  *'  Founder" 
is  spoken  of.  The  note  appended,  here,  denies  the  author^  professional 
view,  eatttblishes  nothing  in  its  rooaoi,  and  is  expressed  in  somewhat  oracular 
phrase.  Oa  the  subject  ef  **  Founder''  the  writer  proposes  to  submit  a  few 
remarks,  the  resuU  of  no  inconsiderable  experitinoe ;  but,  first,  he  wishes  to 
premise  a  few  general  refiectioDs,  fivther,  upon  this  reprint  of  *^  Stable 
KooDomy." 

WiUi  all  respect  for  the  intriiigest  seal  of  the  gentleman  irho  has  edited 
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this  American  reprint,  the  writer  ventares  to  think  that  the  hook  was  om 
which  conid  very  well  have  stood  alone,  on  its  original  merits;  and  thisio 
much  the  more,  inasmuch  as  additions  to  and  emendations  of  a  professiooil 
treatise  would  ordinarily  require  to  come  from  professional  hands.  It  istrne 
the  subject  is  "  Stable  Economy" ;  but  the  teaching  of  this  had  been 
based  on  and  derived  from  trained  and  experienced  attainmentB  in  Teterinaij 
science.  Again,  the  animadversions  of  the  preface,  upon  Professor  Stowsita 
lack  of  chemical  knowledge,  could  have  been  spared.  This  question  in  do  mj 
was  involved ;  and,  moreover,  any  inferences  of  chemistry,  throughout  tlu 
volume,  have  been  made  in  a  popular  or  practical  veto.  The  editor  is  pov 
haps  a  profound  chemist,  and,  still,  it  may  be  no  leea  true  that  cheoucal 
research  sometimes  refines  in  its  conclusions  too  far.  As  this  genite- 
man  has  predicated,  ^  sugar^  is  abundant  of  "  carbon,"  and  d^cient  of  "m- 
trogen,"  and  nitrogenous  aliment  seems  to  be  denoted  for  forming  mas(k 
But  this  elementary  question  was  hardly  germane  to  the  experimeot  with 
sugar  referred  to  by  Prof.  Stewart;  rnd  more,  it  would  be  difficult  to  gainsaj 
the  fact  thot  the  negroes  on  Southern  plantations  are  found  to  thrive  most, 
and  to  prove  most  vigorous,  during  the  period  of  their  hardest  labor,  at 
the  harvesting  and  boiling  of  the  sugar  crop.  In  raising  and  feeding  stock, 
likewise,  the  value  of  sugar,  as  an  article  of  food,  has  become  weli  and 
economically  known  to  agriculturists.  Siill,  it  is  not  intended,  nor  can  this 
rebut  the  more  accurate  chemistry  of  the  editor;  only,  sometimes,  one  is 
inclined  to  ezdaim  of  animadversions,  *'Here  is  too  little  bread  to  all 
this  sack !"  However,  the  wish  to  be  acknowledged  to  knonB  beaets  us  all ; 
and  let  us  only  tell  what  we  really  know,  and  no  more  than  ^e  do  know, 
and  we  shall  instruct  and  benefit  each  other.  Violations  of  this  rule  have 
been  the  fertile  parents  of  no  end  of  errors,  equally  in  science  and  fact. 

Those  opportunities  of  practical  information  relating  to  horses  and  stable 
economy,  by  which  the  editor  appears  to  have  so  well  availed,  merit  every 
respectful  consideration ;  yet  it  is  all  a  long  way  off  from  attaining  to  be  the 
veterinarian.  Neither  natural  talent,  however  aided  by  general  education, 
nor  the  best  and  shrewdest  observation  of  fact  and  incident,  or  of  daily  in- 
tercourse with  horses,  can  confer  veterinary  knowledge,  though  assuredly 
yielding  valuable  adjunctives.  If  the  theory  of  any  science  mast  be  of  un- 
certain value,  nntil  tested  by  application  or  practice,  equally  and  more  scare 
practices  halt  and  blind — unreliable — until  cognate  of  and  grafted  on  due 
and  proper  theory.  Only  combined  principles  and  practices,  each  in 
harmony  with  the  other,  can  fix  laws  and  establish  confidence,  in  a  manner 
to  found  a  claim  to  be  installed  in  the  temple  of  science.  Any  one  may  take 
up  and  foster  crude  opinions,  or  follow  up  certain  practices,  and  plausibly  term 
these  medical  or  surgical ;  but  whether  this  be  in  relation  to  man  or  hor^ 
it  is  far  more  than  likely  that  both  opinions  and  practices  may  come  undff 
a  similar  categoiy,  and  the  one  be  erroneous,  while  the  other  is  hurtful.  To 
become  a  veterinarian,  and  entitled  to  decide  on  veterinary  facts  and  exigen- 
cies, demands  a  studious  and  systematised  acquaintance  with  those  laws  and 
infiaences  that  regulate  animal  Itfe  and  structure,  and  well  discriminatM 
investigation  of  healthy  and  morbid  conditions.  A  French  axiom  may  not 
be  inapt,  and  is  certainly  expressive  :  ^*  Qui  dit  Doctenr,  ne  dit  pas  un  homos 
Docte,  raais  un  homme  qui  devroit  etre  Docte,**  or,  ^'  to  say  doctor,  is  sot 
always  to  say  a  learned  man,  but  who  ought  always  to  be*a  learned  man." 
On  an  occasion  where  a  young  veterinarian  was  giving  evidence  in  a  Isw 
case,  arising  out  of  lameness  of  a  horse,  the  opposite  evidence  was  that  of 
an  old  farrier,  erudite  in  veterinary  medicine  because  he  had  long  shod 
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honei.  The  judge  having  summed  up  on  the  Bide  of  the  Teterinarian,  the 
jarj  found  accordingly,  and  greatly  to  the  amazement  of  old  Vulcan.  He 
▼owed  the  verdict  was  unfair,  was  a  mistake ; — what  could  that  young  fellow, 
bred  in  a  college,  know  t  But  he — himself— he  knew  all  about  horses ;  had 
been  about  them  all  his  life ;  was  born  a  horse  doctor,  for  his  father  had  been 
a  horse  doctor,  and  his  grandfather  a  horse  doctor  before  him !  Neither 
judge  nor  jury^  however,  had  any  faith  in  this  heritage  of  veterinary 
wisdom. 

The  editor,  in  his  preface,  expresses  a  strong  impression  of  the  difference 
of  management  required  for  horses,  in  consequence  of  the  difference  of 
elimate  and  food  of  the  two  countries.  The  writer  from  what  he  has  seen  of 
both  countries,  is  unable  to  recognize  any  marked  difference.  The  more 
perfected  care  and  stable  discipline,  and  the  improved  shoeing  of  horses  in 
Britain,  would  be  attended  with  high  advantages  if  introduced  here.  As  to 
food,  except  that  the  British  animal  never  partakes  of  Indian  corn  or  fodder, 
there  are  small  differences  otherwise.  The  greater  dryness  of  the  climate  is 
much  in  favor  of  the  horses  of  this  country.  In  fact,  America  is  qualified  to 
produce  the  finest  horses  of  the  world  ;  for  while  her  varieties  of  soil  fit  her 
for  either  raising  the  heavy  drafc  horse  or  the  fleet  courser,  from  the  dryness 
of  atmoephere  she  is  peculiarly  adapted  for  raising  the  latter.  In  this  respect 
she  possesses  those  advantages  which  have  mainly  conferred  on  the  desert 
Arab  his  fine  form,  compacted  tissues,  speed,  and  unrivaled  hardihood. 
What  this  country  now  exigently  wants  is  a  sufficient  supply  of  the  right 
kind  of  blood  sire  horses.  The  mongrels  now  supplying  in  every  district  the 
place  of  pure  lineaged,  or  thorough-bred  stud  horBes,are  fast  deteriorating  those 
other  mixed  or  general  breeds,  so  invaluable  to  every  nation ;  and  this  will  soon 
utterly  root  out  the  fine  foundations  laid  by  the  early  introduction  of  English 
turf  horses.  That  due  attention  to  obtaining  the  blood  horse,  of  fine  form 
and  undoubted  purity  of  race,  is  so  utterly  neglected,  is  a  deplorable 
reflection.  Recurring  to  importations  firstly,  and  gradually,  thereafter, 
raising  a  supply  of  this  class  of  horse,  for  his  especial  stud  purposes, 
can  alone  provide  a  sure  remedy;  and  farmers^  clubs  and  agricul- 
tural associations  would  act  wisely  by  uniting  to  import  a  well  selected  stud 
horse,  or  horses,  for  their  own  respective  districts.  It  would  be  an  invest- 
ment which  would  pay  twenty-fold  over  the  employment  of  an  equal  fund 
in  any  other  direction,  and  would  prove  an  individual,  state,  and  national 
boon.  The  writer  would  have  much  satisfaction  in  aiding  any  such  move- 
ment, by  his  experience,  or  advising,  or  cooperating. 

In  regard  to  the  effects  of  dryness  of  climate,  t£ere  is  an  attendant  draw- 
back to  shod  or  stabled  horses,  which  inattention  renders  serious.  In  a 
hor8e*8  80  artificial  state,  the  horny  covering  of  the  foot — the  hoof — is  apt 
to  become  altogether  too  dry,  hard,  and  inelastic.  This  evil  is  augmented 
by  extreme  dryness  of  atmosphere ;  and  the  confinement  of  that  needful, 
but  baneful  defense,  the  shoe,  greatly  aggravates  the  mischief.  Here  it  is  that 
plank  floors,  as  being  bad  conductors  of  heat,  are  objectionable.  But  for 
this,  plank  flooring  (at  least  for  the  stalls,)  when  judiciously  arranged  for 
carrying  off  the  urine,  etc.,  is  excellent.  And  if  the  hoofs  are  skillfully 
prepafed  for  the  shoe,  and  the  latter  is  good  in  form  and  properiy  adjusted, 
and  if,  at  the  same  time,  proper  stable  care  is  resorted  to,  for  the  purpose  of 
keeping  the  horn  of  the  fore-feet  cool  and  supple, — then,  neither  plank  floors, 
atatded  life,  nor  shoeing,  need  impair  the  feet,  or  produce  chronic  foot  lame- 
ness. There  are,  however,  more  horses  suffering  from  foot  lameness  in  New- 
York,  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  globe  among  three-fold  the  same  aggre- 
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gate  number  of  honea*  It  is  chronic  foot  lameDess,  and  tbe  misenble  torn 
and  fitting  of  tbe  shoes,  that  occasion  the  terrible  falls  and  iojarieB  to  horaeii 
daily  seen  on  Broadway.  The  Russ  pavement  is  very  smooth,  bnt  still, 
sound  horses,  in  proper  shoes,  will  never  fall  on  it  in  the  manner  noir  dailj 
done  by  hundreds.  These  allusiuns  to  the  hoofs  and  shoes  lead  to  a  refereoos 
to  tbe  editor's  objection  to  hoof-ointments.  The  judicious  use  of  an  eligible 
kind  of  an  ointment  for  the  hoofs,  the  writer  contends,  is  servroeable.  He 
bast  is  perhaps  equal  parts  of  tar  and  tallow,  melted  together,  and  kept  far 
use  in  a  jar.  A  thin  brushing  of  this  over  the  soles,  bars,  frogs,  and  waIiS| 
once  a  week,  and  for  strong  feet  twice  a  week,  is  recommended.  Oa  tbe 
other  days,  the  fore-feet  should  be  stopped  with  pads  of  tow,  kept  mol!^t,aod 
a  spongeful  of  water  should  be  frequently  squeezed  over  the  hoo^  Wt)€B 
a  horse  is  to  be  taken  to  be  re  shod,  the  tar  dressing  should  be  iovanablj 
applied  over  night,  and  the  shoeing  smith  can  then  use  his  dratving-kDife  la 
a  proper  manner,  and  prepare  the  hoofs  for  the  shoes  as  this  ought  to  bs 
done ;  that  la  if  this  operative,  who  has  so  much  to  do  with  the  best  vakB 
and  utility  of  every  horse  at  work,  be  in  possession  of  the  right  kuowledgi 
and  skill,  but  which  is  indeed  a  rare  event 

I  now  speak  of  Founder.    It  is  necessary  first  to  ascertain  what  may 
be  meant  by  a  term,  wbich  is  a  truly  absurd  one,  d«nVed  from  the  horse- 
doctoring  school.    Some  speak  of  chest  founder,  sod  some  of  two  kinds  of 
toot  founder.     The  former  idea  is  the  product  of  ignoraDce,  which  assumes 
an  effect  for  a  cause.     The  shrunken  state  of  the  pectoral  mascKtbe  wired- 
in  shoulders,  and  contracted  cavity  of  the  firont  of  the  thorax  or  chesty  which 
are  supposed   to  constitute  the  disease,  are  all,  and  in  every  case,  efiecta 
from  long  protracted  pain  in    the  fore-feet — chronic    foot  lameness.     A 
horse  suffering  from  this  so  universal  curse  of  stabling  and  shoeing,  to 
wit,|  contraction,  coffin-joint  lameness,  navicular  joint  disease,  etc,  ceases 
to  go  free  in  his  action,  and  bend  his  knees ;  does  not  exert  his  muscular 
forces,  or  give  them  their  full  and  rounded  play ;  and  goes  near,  or  toeing  the 
ground,  and  short  in  gait  in  every  way.     He  may  not  drop  at  all  in  his 
step,  unless  the  feeling  is  only  in  one  foot,  which  is  not  usually  the  case; 
and,  hence,  does  not  seem  lame  to  the  unpractised  eye.     The  coDsequeooe 
of  this  is,  in  not  a  few  cases,  that  the  nnexerted  muscles,  outside  sad 
inside  the  shoulders,  fall  away ;   the  circulation  through  the  lungs  beine 
decreased,  the  expansion  of  these  organs  becomes  proportionally  diminished, 
and  the  chest,  at  the  brisket,  falls  in ;  and,  in  time,  the  fore-quarters  a\together 
acquire  that  wasted  look  to  which  the  sapient  term  "  che^t  founder**  has  been 
applied.    In  this  country  it  is  also  called  **  sweeny,'*  an  Irish  piece  of 
euphony. 

By  some,  again,  the  contracted  hoof,  and  attendant  chronic  foot  lameness 
have  been  termed  founder.  But  what  is  more  ordinarily  ao  termed  is  tbe 
permanent  result  of  a  very  acute  disease,  viz.,  ^  fever  in  the  feet,**  or  mon 
properly  "  laminitis."  It  was  to  the  altered  condition  of  the  feet,  which 
frequently  follows  an  attack  of  laminitis,  that  the  term  founder  appears  to 
have  been  originally  used  ;  and  when  the  veterinarian  adopts  the  phrase,  it 
is  in  this  peculiar  sense.  In  the  cases  indicated,  the  animal  treads  with  the 
toe  of  the  hoof  turned  up ;  the  horn  of  the  sole  is  flat  or  pumiced,  and  re- 
sembling in  appearance  the  outside  of  an  oyster  shell ;  and  in  front  of  th^ 
hoof  seems  as  if  caved  in.  It  was  to  laminitis  and  its  sequelae,  foaodtr, 
that  Professor  Stewart  was  adverting,  where  the  editor  so  curtly  diffeis  it 
opinion.  Reference  was  made  to  only  one  phase  of  laminitis,  and  its  ccns^- 
quenees,  founder,  viz.,  where  the  occasion  of  the  ferer  might  hare  been  indigtf- 
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tioD  of  food,  aod  a  gorged  stomach.  This  is  not  a  frequent  cause ;  but  if  in- 
flammatory action  is  going  on  in  the  coats  of  the  stomachy  and  there  is 
likewise  Jocal  congestion  from  the  orgau  being  gorged  with  food,  a  revulsion 
of  inflimmation  to  the  highly  vascular  lamiaated  structure  of  the  hoofs  is, 
medically  speaking,  a  probable  enough  result. 

Any  one  acquainted  with  the  anatomy  of  the  foot  and  the  specific  dis- 
ease which  occasions  its  lapse  to  the  peculiar  condition  designated  founder, 
would  readily  comprehend  the  professor's  limited  remark,  as  applicable  to 
his  then  subjiect;  but  which  was  otherwise  hurried  and  loose.  It  may  not 
be  amiss  to  seize  the  present  opportunity,  and  present  a  brief  description  of 
the  laminated  structure  of  the  foot,  together  wuh  this  acute  fever  to  which 
the  same  is  liable,  and  its  so  frequent  consequence,  founder. 

The  external  surface  of  the  horse's  foot,  or,  as  more  usually  termed,  the 
coffin-bone,  is  covered  with  a  half  muscular  half  membranous  structure,  de- 
nominated the  sensitive  or  elastic  laminae.    This  presents  a  series  of  leaf- 
Kke  edges,  something  like  the  plaits  on  the  surface  of  some  paper  lamp- 
shades, but  far  more  minute  and  numerous.     This  structure  is  very  vascular, 
and  it  circulates  an  extraordinary  amount  of  arterial  blood.     On  the  inner 
surface   of   the  horny  covering  of  the  foot — the  hoof — there  Is  a  reverse 
series  of  plaits,  of  a  half  horny  half  ligamentous  texture,  resembling  the 
inner  side  of  a  mushroom.    These  plaits,  on  the  outer  or  convex  surface 
of  the  coffin-bone,  are  interlaced  or  lucked  with  those  lining  the  inner  or 
concave  surface  of  the  hoof;    and  on  this  union,  or  combination,  every 
horse's   weight  and  action  is  wholly  suspended  and  hinged.      There  are 
about  five  hundred  of  these  elastic  plaits  or  laminae  to  each  foot,  and  they 
may    be  likened  to  minute  coach-springs.      From   the   numerous  blood 
vessels  and  nervous  sensibility  of  this  structure,  and  the  extraordinary  ten- 
sion it  is  suljected  to  in  long  continued  exertion,  it  is  very  apt  to  undergo  in- 
flammatory attacks.     The  smallness  of  hoof  of  so  large  an  animal  renders  any 
greater  influx  of  blood  or  inflammatory  tendency  very  dangerous  in  so  confined 
a  cavity,  and  this  is  much  increased  by  hard  and  unyielding  states  of  the  horn| 
and  the  binding  of  its  iron  defense,  or  shoe.  Laminitis,  or  fever  of  the  feet,  is  a 
violent  inflammatory  attack  of  the  laminae;  usually  of  the  fore-feet,  but 
sometimes  all  round.    This  usually  runs  an  acute  course  of  from  twenty  to 
forty  hours,  terminating  either  by  resolution  fcure),  suppuration,  or  death. 
Suppuration  is  a  very  common  result.     When  mis  ensues,  the  union  between 
the  seositive  laminae  and  those  of  the  inner  surface  of  the  hoof  is  dissolved, 
or  relaxes,  and  the  coffin-bone  being  no  longer  fully  suspended,  sinks  down 
on  the  horny  sole.    If  the  violence  of  the  fever  now  abates,  and  the  animal 
should  survive,  lymph  is  effused  between  the  laminated  plaits,  and  they  are 
retained  together;  but  no  longer  elastic    The  coffin-bone  remains  resting 
on  the  horny  sole,  and  the  hoof  presents   all  the  appearances  described 
above.     This  is  what  has  been  termed  Founder. 

The  causes  of  laminitis  are  most  usually  long-continued  exertion,  followed 
by  muscular  exhaustion,  and  attended  by  excessive  excitement  of  the 
heart  and  arterial  system.  As  already  observed,  in  reference  to  affections 
of  the  stomach,  it  is  not  unfrequently  the  result  of  revulsion  or  translation 
of  iiifliimmatory  action  from  oiher  organs;  or  what,  in  medical  language, 
is  technically  called  "  metastasis."  The  writer  has  seen  it  supervene  from 
infl animations  of  the  bowels  or  lungs,  and  on  occasions  from  influenzal  fever, 
when  this  has  run  high,  and  threatened  to  center  in  the  lungs.  It  is  a 
ditease  which  requires  instant  and  the  most  active  treatment. 

JoBN  C.  Balstov. 
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INSECTS    INJURIOUS    TO    VEGETATION. 
LBPIDOFTIBA. 

Wx  now  come  to  thia,  the  fourth  nataral  order  of  insects.  It  oompnNi 
caterpillarB,  butterflies,  moths,  etc^  aod  forms  a  verj  numetous  and  destme- 
tive  agency.  No  insects  do  so  much  iojary  as  catterpillars.  They  multiply 
with  great  rapidity,  and  are  exceedinirly  voradons.  Each  female  lajs  from 
two  hundred  to  five  hundred  eggs.  There  are  seTeral  hundred  varieties,  tod 
all  subsist  on  vegetable  food. 

Oaterpillais  differ  greatly  in  form,  but  certain  characteristics  ire 
common  to  most  of  tiiem.  The  name  Lepidoptera  means  scaly  wiogii 
and  under  a  magnifier  the  floury  appearance  of  these  membranes  appear 
to  be  scales  like  those  of  fishes.  They  are  more  or  less  cylindrical,  with 
twelve  rings,  and  from  ten  to  sixteen  legs.  They  have  a  shelly  head.  The 
first  three  pairs  of  legs  are  shelly,  jointed,  and  armed  with  a  claw.  The 
other  legs  are  without  joints,  but  furnished  at  their  extremities  with  minute 
hooks.  They  have  six  small  eyes  on  each  side  of  the  head,  two  short  antes- 
nse,  and  strong  jawa  or  nippers.  The  insect  spins  its  web  thnmgh  a  UUh 
conical  tube  in  the  middle  of  the  lower  lip.  The  substance  of  the  web  is 
contained  in  fluid  form  in  two  bags  within  their  bodies. 

Some  caterpillars  are  solitary  in  their  habits,  and  othen  herd  together  in 
great  numbers.  Some  live  sheltered  on  the  stems  of  plsnte,  oihen  on  the 
leaves,  concealed  by  webs  or  by  rolling  up  the  leaf;  others  live  in  the  ground, 
issuing  from  it  only  for  food. 

Caterpillars  change  their  skins  three  or  four  times  while  they  are  growing. 
Previous  to  their  first  transformation  they  cease  eating,  and  spin  a  cocoon 
about  themselves,  or  envelop  themselves  with  bits  of  leaves,  gnuna  of  earth 
or  of  wood.  Some  suspend  themselves  by  their  web,  remaining  uncovered. 
Others  go  through  their  transformations  under  ground. 

Escaping  from  this  covering  they  become  a  pupa  or  chrysalis,  and  are 
apparently  without  heads  or  limbs.  But  traces  of  a  head,  antennse,  wiogs, 
leffs,  eta,  maybe  discovered  pressed  closely  to  the  body.  In  this  state  they 
take  no  food,  and  remun  perfectly  at  rest  After  a  whUe  the  chrjsslis  begins 
to  contract,  and  is  rent,  ^nd  a  head,  antennse  and  body  of  a  butterfly  or 
moth  issue;  and  ere  long  the  insect  acouires  strength  and  power  of  flight, 
etc.  Their  butterfly  life  is  very  short.  Flitting  from  flower  to  flower,  thej 
pair,  lay  their  eggs,  and  become  a  prey  to  other  insects  or  die  a  natnral 
death. 

Lepidoptera  are  arranged  in  three  classes,  called  butterflies,  hawk-motlo, 
and  moths.  These  terms  correspond  to  the  genera  Papilio^  Spna  sod 
Phalmna  of  Linnaeus.    The  following  characteristics  distinguish  these  gencia 

The  butterfly  has  threadlike  antennae,  knotted  at  the  end ;  thefore-wiD|^ 
of  a  part,  and  all  the  wings  of  others  are  elevated  perpendicularly  and  taro«d 
back  to  back,  when  at  rest  Their  legs  are  sixteen  in  number,  and  on  tbe 
hind-legs  are  two  little  spurs.  They  fly  only  by  day.  The  wings  of  the  trae 
butterfly  are  upright  when  at  rest ;  ihe  skippers  carry  their  fore-wings  up- 
right, the  hind-wings  being  nearly  horizontal  when  at  rest  Skippers  flfbit 
a  short  distance  at  a  time,  with  a  jerking  motion.  They  frequent  grattj 
places,  low  bushes  and  thickets. 

Mawk'-moths  (Sphinges)  have  their  antennse  thickened  in  the  middle, 
tapering  at  each  end,  and  often  hooked.    The  wings  are  narrow  in  propQ^ 
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tion  to  their  length,  having  a  bunch  of  hairs  on  the  shoulder  of  each  hind- 
wing.  All  the  wings  are  inclined  like  a  roo(  when  at  rest,  the  upper  ones 
covering  the  lower.  On  the  hind-legs  are  two  pair  of  spurs.  Some  fly 
bj  day,  most  of  them  in  the  morning  and  evening  twilight 

The  hawk-moth  is  so  called  from  their  habit  of  hovering  in  the  air  while 
taking  their  food.  They  are  sometimes  called  sphinges^  or  sphinxes,  from  a 
fancied  reaemblaoce  to  the  Egyptian  sphinx.  They  support  themselves  by 
their  four  or  six  hind-legs,  elevate  the  forepart  of  the  body,  and  remain  in 
that  position  for  hours.  When  they  reach  the  wiuffed  state,  they  are  some- 
times called  humming-bird  moths,  from  the  noise  wnich  they  make  in  flying. 

In  the  moth  (phalaenae)  the  antennse  are  neither  knobbed  at  the  end  nor 
thickened  in  the  middle,  but  taper  from  the  base  to  the  extremity,  sometimes 
naked  and  sometimes  feathered  on  each  side.  The  wings  are  confined  to- 
gether by  bristles  and  hooks,  the  first  pair  covering  the  hind«wings,  and 
sloping  when  at  rest.  Two  pairs  of  spurs  are  attached  to  the  hind  legs. 
They  fly  mostly  by  night  They  are  sometimes  called  millers,  and  include 
those  pests  of  the  house  called  moths.  They  yary  very  much  in  size,  form, 
color,  and  structure.  The  owl-moth  expands  eleven  inches ;  others  are  very 
minute,  especially  those  with  gilded  wings. 

It  is  impossible  even  to  enumerate  the  entire  list  of  species  of  these  insects 
which  are  found  in  this  country.  We  must  therefore  attempt  only  a  concise 
description  of  certain  insects  of  peculiar  interest,  and  some  of  those  which 
infest  particular  plants ;  and  even  this  can  be  done  only  in  a  very  imperfect 
manner. 
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OF   THE   MATERIALS   USED    IN   THE   ARTS. 

I.   FROM   THE  YXaBTABLB  KINGDOM. 

There  are  various  kinds  of  wood  used  in  the  arts,  consisting  of  the  woody 
portion  of  the  trunks  of  trees,  which  are  formed  by  layers  of  a  hard  sub- 
stance, strengthened  by  tubular  cells  between,  for  the  purpose  of  conveying 
the  sap^  which  is  the  life  of  the  tree,  through  its  brandies.  The  outer  layers 
are  more  open,  and  consequently  they  are  more  perishable  than  the  inner 
layers,  which  are  harder,  and  are  called  the  heart-wood. 

The  bark  of  the  tree  is  used  for  tanning  leather,  for  coloring,  etc 

Oak  is  the  most  valuable  for  timber,  and  consists  in  something  like  twenty 
speciea  in  the  United  States  and  Canada.  The  live  oak  of  the  South  {Quer- 
au  Virens)  is  prized  in  ship-building  beyond  any  other  timber,  for  dura- 
biMty  and  strength.  The  white  oak,  {Querau  alba,)  is  used  for  ship-build- 
ing also,  and  for  mill  work,  house  frames  and  machinery  where  strength  is 
reqtured  ;  for  wagons,  parts  of  carriages,  ploughs,  and  various  other  imple- 
ments of  agriculture.  The  yellow  oak,  {Qtiereus  tinctorta!}  is  considered 
next  to  the  white  for  durability  and  strength.  The  bark  of  this  furnishes 
the  qu0reiiran  used  for  coloring.  The  other  kinds  of  oak — ^red  oak,  black 
oak,  gray  oak,  swamp  oak,  post  oak,  and  chestnut  oak,  and  various  other 
spedea,  are  considered  valuable  for  the  arts. 

HioKORT.— There  are  several  kinds.  The  pignut,  {Juglam  pardm)  is 
31 
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oowideMd  the  beii  for  axe  and  hammer  handles,  and  all  other  haadltf  re- 
qmring  strength^  for  cogs  or  teeth  for  wheeisy  for  wagon  and  cart-axles^  at 
the  grain  is  close  and  smooth.  The  red  heart,  (JughxMS  loinmaia)  the  ihell 
barl^  (Juglans  tquanwoy)  are  more  open  gnuaed ;  conaeqoentlj  an  not  so 
good  in  the  arta,  as  it  decays  in  the  weathtt  very  soon. 

Ash. — White  ash,  (/VaanncM  AMMrioama^)  and  some  other  spedea,  an 
very  useful  in  the  arts,  the  wood  bein^  strong  and  elastic,  toogfa  and  i^t, 
dorabie  and  permanent  in  its  dimensions ;  is  commonly  used  for  eamsge^ 
wagons,  and  various  kinds  of  machinery,  and  of  great  ow  for  osn,  hud- 
spikes,  blocks,  etc.,  for  vessels. 

Elm,  {Ulmta  Amerieamoy)  is  of  great  value  for  eart  and  w^Konhvk 
(naves,)  as  it  is  tough  and  not  apt  to  crack  or  split. 

Wild  Chxrbt,  (Frtmui  Ftr^mao,)  is  of  a  deep  color ;  is  veiy  UHfol  in 
cabinet  work.  Being  stained  with  a  strong  alkali  rendeia  it  ahnost  as  dark 
as  mahogany. 

Chbbtnut,  {Ccutanea  vesca  B,)  is  a  large  tree  of  rapid  growth,  coans 
grained  and  porous,  very  liable  to  warp,  easy  to  split  It  is  used  hr  light 
timber,  for  house-framea,  such  as  stud,  rafters,  and  sometimeB  for  siils  of 
buildings.  It  is  very  durable  in  the  weather,  is  valoable  fyr  feooes  and  for 
posts.  It  should  be  set  top  downwards  for  poeti^  as  it  then  lasts  mocb 
longer.     It  is  also  charred  for  oharcoaL 

BiEBCH,  {Fagtu  ferrMgineOj)  is  one  of  our  best  kinds  of  wood.  It  is  rery 
hard  and  smooth,  is  used  for  planes  and  moulding  tools,  chiBel  baadlei,  sad 
various  uses  where  hardness  and  smoothness  ie  required.  It  is  not  very 
durable  in  the  weather. 

Basswood,  {Ttlia  Americana^  is  a  very  fine  grained  wood,  soft  and  light, 
and  flexible.  It  is  used  by  cabinet  makers  and  carriage  makers  for  panneh, 
etCn  for  which  its  flexibility  makes  it  well  suited. 

Tulip  Trbb,  {Liriodendron  iulipijkra,)  This  wood  generally  goes  by 
the  name  of  white  tooody  and  sometimes  by  the  name  of  poplar.  It  is  fine 
grained  and  smooth,  but  not  durable  in  the  weather.  It  is  very  apt  to  war[K 
It  is  mostly  used  for  furniture  and  wagon  bodies,  and  frequently  for  joiner 
work  inside  of  a  house.     It  paints  very  handsomely. 

Maplb. — Rock  maple,  (Acer  Saccliarinumy)  also  several  other  species,  are 
hard,  smooth,  and  oompacL  It  is  used  for  gun-stocks,  b6dstsad^  and  vari- 
ous kinds  of  machinery.  The  curled  maple  and  birdaeje  make  heanlUfaV 
furniture  by  staining  it  with  diluted  sulphuric  aeid  and  a  ooatiagof  Tamnh. 
It  makes  excellent  fnel  when  dry.  The  sap  of  rock  maple  toled  dova 
makes  sugar. 

Birch. — ^The  white  birch,  (Betula  pap^racea,)  is  sinailar  to  maple,  oal? 
harder.  The  Indians  make  their  canoes  out  of  the  bark  of  this  tree.  Tbe 
lesser  white  birch,  {B.  popuii/olia,)  is  a  tree  of  but  little  vake,  except  to 
make  cbarooaL  The  bark  of  the  black  biicfa,  (B.  lenta^)  is  very  aiomatie; 
the  wood  is  very  firm  and  compact,  of  a  dark  color^  of  mndii  valae  for  fioni- 
ture,  for  screws,  and  sometimes  for  jmners'  planM.  It  is  very  strong.  The 
yellow  birch,  {B.  luUa)  is  very  similar  to  the  blaek  ezc^t  in  color. 

Black  Walnut,  {JugkuM  nigra^  is  valuable  for  many  uaes.  Its  heaiiis 
very  dark,  resemkfing  the  o<^or  of  the  violet,  and  is  frequently  used  ibr  fiv- 
niture  and  for  finishing  the  inside  of  churches.  It  is  very  durable  when  ei- 
posed  to  the  weather.  It  is  very  tenacions,  and  when  perfectly  seaaoBwi  is 
not  liable  to  crack  and  warp. 

HoRNBBAM. — There  are  several  spedes  of  trees  in  the  United  States,  nadff 
the  names  oipeperage^  sweet  guniy  and  hjimirheam.    Their  wood  is  veiy  smoodi 
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grained,  and  very  remarkable  for  the  interweaving  of  the  fibers,  which  renders 
it  almost  impossible  to  split  the  logs.  It  is  sometimes  used  for  the  naves  of 
wheels,  hatters'  bloGks,  and  implements  requiring  lateral  tenacity. 

ESTABAV. 


SAXE-GOTttfiA   OONSPIOUA. 

This  remarkable  plant,  to  wbidi  his  Royal  Highness  Prince  Albert  has 
been  pleased  to  perout  one  of  his  titles  to  be  given,  and  which  will  probably 
rank  among  the  most  highly  valaed  of  our  hardy  eveigreen  trees,  is  a  native 
of  the  mountains  of  Patagonia,  where  it  was  found  by  Mr.  William  Lobb, 
forming  a  beautiful  tree  80  feet  higL  In  the  nursery  of  Messrs.  Veitch,  of 
JSxeter,  it  has  lived  in  the  open  air  four  years  without  shelter,  and  has  all 
the  appearance  of  being  well  adapted  to  the  climate  of  England.  The 
country  in  which  it  grows  is,  indeed,  more  stormy  and  cold  than  any  part  of 
G-reat  Britain,  as  is  shown  by  the  following  account  of  it,  given  by  Mr.  Lobb 
ia  one  of  his  letters  to  Messrs.  Veitch : 

**  During  my  absence  I  visited  a  great  part  of  Ghiloe,  most  of  the  islands 
in  the  Archipelago,  and  the  coast  of  Patagonia  for  about  140  miles.  I  went 
ap  the  Corcobado,  Caylin,  Alman,  Oomau,  Reloncavi,  and  other  places  on 
the  coast,  frequently  making  excursions  from  the  level  of  the  sea  to  the  line 
of  perpetual  snow.  These  bays  generally  run  to  the  base  of  the  central  ridge 
of  the  Andes,  and  the  rivers  take  their  rise  much  further  back  in  the  interior. 
The  whole  country,  from  the  Andes  to  the  sea,  is  formed  of  a  succession  of 
ridges  of  mountains  gradually  rising  from  the  sea  to  the  central  ridge.  The 
whole  is  thickly  weoded  from  the  baee  to  the  snow  line.  Ascending  the 
Andes  of  Comau,  I  observed  from  the  water  to  a  considerable  elevation  the 
forest  is  composed  of  a  variety  of  trees,  and  a  sort  of  cane  so  thickly  matted 
together  that  it  formed  almost  an  impenetrable  jungle.  Further  up,  among 
the  melting  snows,  vegetation  becomes  so  much  stunted  in  growth,  that  the 
trees,  seen  below  100  feet  high  and  8  feet  in  diameter,  only  attain  the  height 
of  6  inches. 

**  On  reaching  the  summit  no  vegetation  exists — nothing  but  scattered  bar- 
ren rocks  which  appear  to  rise  among  the  snow,  which  is  30  feet  in  depth, 
and  frozen  so  hard  that  on  walking  over  it  the  foot  makes  but  a  slight  im- 
pression. 

^To  the  east,  as  far  as  the  eye  can  command,  it  appears  perfectly  level. 
To  the  south,  one  sees  the  central  ridge  of  the  Andes  stretching  along  for  an 
ioamense  distance,  and  covered  with  perpetual  snow.  To  the  west^  the  whole 
of  the  islands,  from  the  Guay tecas  to  the  extent  'of  tiie  Archipelago,  is  evenly 
and  distinctly  to  be  seen. 

''A  little  below  this  elevation  the  scenery  is  also  singular  and  grand. 
Rocky  precipices  stand  like  perpendicular  walls  from  200  to  800  teet  in 
height,  over  which  roll  the  waters  from  the  melting  snows,  which  appear  to  the 
eye  like  lines  of  silver.  Sometimes  these  waters  rush  down  with  such  force 
that  rocks  of  many  tons  in  weight  are  precipitated  from  their  lofty  stations 
to  the  depth  of  2000  feet  In  the  forest  below  everything  appears  calm  and 
tranquil ;  scarcely  the  sound  of  an  animal  is  heard ;  sometimes  a  few  buttei^ 
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Fig.  A.      BRANCH  OF  SAXE-OOTHJEA   CONSPIOFA. 

Hies  and  beetles  meet  the  eye,  but  not  a  house  or  a  human  being  is  seen. 
On  the  sandy  tracts  near  the  river,  the  lion  or  puma  is  frequently  to  be  met 
with ;  but  this  animal  is  perfectly  harmless  if  not  attacked.** 

It  is  from  this  wild  and  uninhabited  country  that  many  of  the  fine  plants 
raised  by  Messrs.  Veitch  were  obtained,  and  among  them  the  Saxe-Gothadi 
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Podocarpua  nuhi^ena,  Fitz-Roya  Patagonko^  Bud' Libocedrtu  ietragana. 
Of  these  he  writes  thus : 

"  The  two  last  {Fiiz-Roya  and  Liboeedrus)  I  never  saw  below  the  snow 
line.  The  former  inhabits  the  rocky  precipices,  and  the  latter  the  swampy 
places  between  the  monntains.  The  first  grows  to  an  enormous  size,  par- 
ticularly about  the  winter  snow  line,  where  I  have  seen  trees  upwards  of  100 
feet  high,  and  more  than  eight  feet  in  diameter.  It  may  be  traced  from  this 
elevation  to  the  perpetual  snows,  where  it  is  not  more  than  4  inches  in 
height.  With  these  grow  the  Yews  {Saxe-Gothoea  and  Podocarpus  nuH- 
gena,)  which  are  beautiful  evergreen  trees,  and,  as  well  as  the  others,  afford 
excellent  timber." 


VBUCTITICATION  OF  SAXE-GOTH^uk. 


Saxe-Gothaea  may  be  described  as  a  genus  with  the  male  flowers  of  a 
Podocarp,  the  femaJes  of  a  Dammar,  the  fruit  of  a  Juniper,  the  seed  of  a 
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Dacrydinm,  and  the  habit  of  a  Tew.  Its  flesh j  fruit,  oompoeed  of  eottoK- 
dated  scales,  enclosing  nut-like  seed,  and  forming  what  is  Jiechnieally  csUed 
a  Qalbulus,  places  it  near  Junipervs,  firom  whieh  it  more  espedallj  differs  in 
BOt  being  pettste,  nor  its  friat  composed  of  a  angle  whorl  of  peilaot  soakB, 
and  lis  ovnle  haviDg  two  integumentB  intead  of  one.  In  the  last  reapeefc  it 
appioadies  Podooarpus,  and  especiaUy  I>aeij4inm ;  bBt  the  exteiior  mte§;t- 
ment  of  the  seed  is  a  ragged  abortive  membraae,  en^loping  the  bsBs  <nij 
of  the  seed,  instead  of  a  well-defined  cnp.  Li  a  memorandum  in  my  pos- 
session, by  Sir  William  Hooker,  I  &id  die  distinguished  botanist  oomfmriiig 
Saxe-GothaBa  to  a  Podooarp  with  the  flowers  in  a  eoae-^  view  which  he 
was  probably  led  to  take  by  the  condition  of  the  ovule,  and  whieh  may  be 
regarded  as  the  most  philoeophical  mode  of  understanding  the  nature  of  this 
singular  genus ;  to  which  Nageia  may  be  said  to  be  a  sUght  approach,  and 
which  is  not  distanguishable  by  habit  from  a  Podocarp. 

In  its  systematic  relations  Saxe-Gotbs&a  possesses  great  interest,  forming 
as  it  does  a  direct  transition  from  the  <xie-fiowered  Taxads  to  the  true  im- 
bricated Conifers,  without,  however,  breaking  down  the  boundary  between 
those  orders,  as  I  understand  them,  but  rather  confirming  the  propriety  of 
limiting  the  Coniferous  orders  to  those  genera  which  rcallj  bear  oones  in- 
stead of  single  naked  seeds.  In  the  language  of  some  naturalists,  Saxe- 
Gothssa  wodd  be  called  an  osculant  genus  between  Taxads  and  Conifen. 

The  leaves  of  this  plant  have  altogether  the  size  and  general  appearance 
of  the  Eoglish  Tew  (jTeura^  baecata)  ;  but  they  are  glaoeoua  underneath, 
except  the  midrib  and  two  narrow  stripes  within  the  edges,  which  are  a  pale- 
green.     The  male  flowers  consist  of  spikes  appearing  at  the  ends  oi  the 
branches,  in  a  raceme  more  or  less  elongated.    These  spikes  (fig.  B,  1)  grow 
from  within  a  few  concave  acute  scales,  whioh  form  a  kind  of  involucre  at 
the  base.    Each  male  is  a  solitary  membraneous  anther,  with  a  lanceolate, 
acuminate,  reflexed  appendage,  and  a  pair  of  parallel  ceUs  opening  longitn- 
dinally.    The  female  flowers  form  a  small,  roundish,  pedunculated,  terminal, 
scaly  imbricated  cone  (fig.  B,  3.)    The  scales  aie  fleshy,  firm,  lanceolate,  and 
contracted  at  their  base,  where  they  unite  into  a  solid  center.    All  appear  to 
be  fertile,  and  to  bear  in  a  niche  in  the  middle,  where  the  contraction  is  a 
single  inverted  ovule  (fig.  B,  4.)    The  ovule  is  globular,  with  two  integn- 
menta  beyond  the  nucleus;  the  outer  integument  is  loose  and  tlun, and 
wraps  round  the  ovule  in  such  a  way  that  its  two  edges  cannot  meet  on  the 
underside  of  the  ovule  \*  the  second  integument  is  firm  and  fleshy ;  the 
nucleus  is  flask-shaped,  and  protrudes  a  fungous  circular  expansion  throngh 
the  foramen.    The  fruit  (fig.  B,  5)  is  formed  by  the  consolidation  of  the  free 
scales  of  the  cone  into  a  solid  fleshy  mass  of  a  depressed  form  and  very  i^ 
regular  surCace,  owing  to  many  of  die  scales  being  abortive,  and  crushed  hr 
those  whose  seeds  are  able  to  swell ;  while  the  ends  of  the  whole  retun 
their  original  form  somewhat,  are  free,  rather  spiny,  and  constitute  so  many 
tough,  sharp  tubercles.     The  seed  {^g.  B,  6)  is  a  pale-brown,  shining,  ovate, 
brittle  nut,  with  two  very  slight  elevated  lines,  and  a  large  irregular  hiliam; 

*  Snce  this  was  written,  Sir  W.  Hooker  has  placed  in  my  hands  a  ekeidi  of  th^ 
anatomy  of  the  female  flowers  of  Saxe-Gotham,  by  Mr.  B.  Clark,  who  describes  the 
ovule  thus :  "  Its  ovule  has  the  same  structm-e  as  that  of  Gnetum,  as  described  bj 
Mr.  Giiffith,  viz. :  it  has  three  integoments ;  the  internal  protrudes,  and  forms  a  soit 
of  stigma,  not  so  obvious  as  in  Gnetum ;  the  external  has  constantlj  a  fissure  on  its 
posterior,  or  rather  inferior  surface,  whidh,  however,  does  not  close  as  in  Gnetom 
when  the  ovule  advances  in  growth,  nor  yet  beeomee  succulent  Mr.  Griffith  describe 
the  fissure  in  the  external  integument  of  Gnetum  as  constantly  posterior ;  and  if  the 
ovules  of  the  strobilus  were  erect,  they  would  agree  with  Gnetum  in  this  particulsr.*' 
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at  the  Vase  it  is  invested  with  a  short,  thin,  ragged  membrane,  which  is  the 
outer  integument  to  its  final  condition.  The  nucleus  lies  half  free  in  the  in- 
terior, the  fungous  apex  having  shriveled  up  and  disappeared. 

Explanation  of  the  Cuts, — ^A,  a  branch  with  male  and  female  flower^, 
natural  size ;  6,  various  details  of  the  fructifications,  more  or  less  magnified ; 
1,  a  spike  of  male  flowers ;  2,  a  male  or  anther  part ;  3,  a  twig  and  young 
oone ;  4,  a  scale  seen  from  the  inside  with  the  inverted  ovule,  showing  the 
fongoos  foiamen  protruding  beyond  the  primine  (outer  integument) ;  5,  a 
ripe  fruit ;  6,  a  seed  showing  the  two  slight  elevations  upon  the  surface, 
and  the  remaina  of  the  ragged  primine  at  the  base. — JaunuU  London  JSCor- 
ticultural  Society. 


Machinery  and  Mktals  at  the  Paris  Exhibition. — An  American  iron- 
master in  Paris  informs  us  that  the  French  made  a  great  display  of  steam- 
engines,  iron  planing  machines,  large  tools,  marine  propellers,  etc.,  and  that 
they  were  mostly  defective— curious,  but  not  like  American  machinery, 
which  is  simple.  Some  of  them  were  monstrosities.  For  instance,  their  fioe- 
fiDished  steam  engines  were  badly  proportioned,  with  a  small  and  large  cylin- 
der to  do  what  one  would  accomplish  better  than  two.  Strange  to  say, 
their  propeller  enjiines  are  geared,  even  those  used  in  the  100  gun  war- 
steamers.  The  same  is  true  of  British  engine^  for  the  same  class  of  vessels. 
They  say  that  direct  action  engines  have  such  large  journals  that  the  wear 
*of  the  boxes  is  too  great,  and  they  find  it  better  to  gear  them.  At  the  same 
lame  they  admit  that  there  is  often  a  total  smas>h  of  their  cog-wheels. 

The  show  of  metals  in  the  Exposition  was  very  extensive.  They  were 
wonders  in  the  way  of  the  sizes  of  masses,  bars  and  sheets  of  iron.  Tlu^ 
English  seemed  to  excel  here  the  other  Europeans.  Yet  some  French  sani- 
pJes  were  very  interesting  and  nearly  equal  to  the  English.  I  saw  bars  ot' 
railroad  iron  from  80  to  90  feet  long,  sheets  30  feet  long,  6  feet  wide,  am! 
half  an  inch  chick.  Some  of  the  Prussian  works  in  cast  steel  were  wonder- 
ful.    One  mass  weighed  11,000  pounds.  ■'*"■  " 

In  coals  there  was  no  show  worthy  of  an  American's  attention.  The 
samples  were  poor  and  thin.  There  is  no  coal  in  Europe  that  will  compare  * 
with  ours.  There  were  few  ores  like  our  magnetic  varieties  on  exhibition. 
Ah  !  if  we  Americans  only  appreciated  the  elements  of  a  national  superiority, 
over  all  the  people  of  the  world,  which  God  has  p' an  ted  in  our  soil,  our 
climate,  deep  in  our  earth,  and  in  our  running  waters,  if  we  only  used  them 
with  a  wise  national  economy,  how  wealthy  and  how  powerful  we  would  be. 
By-the-by,  have  I  said  that  neither  the  English  nor  tHe  French  can,  as  fir 
as  I  have  observed,  teach  us  anything  in  the  great  business  of  making  iron  ? 
— Albany  Eve,  Jour, 


Ak  EiroRMOTTS  Room. — ^The  laigest  reading  room  in  the  world  is  now 
nearlj  completed,  in  the  BritiBh  Museum.  It  is  dreular,  140  feet  ia  diam- 
eter, and  140  feet  in  height.  The  tables  will  accommodate  nearly  fow  hun- 
dred readers.  The  wrought  iron  book-cases  wil)  contain  102,000  volumes. 
The  cost  of  the  room  will  be  about  $300,000. 
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rOR  TBI  PLOUGH,  THB  LOOM,  AMD  TVS  AXTIL. 

SCYTHE    MAKING. 

BT  DAKIEL  JAT  SPBAGITX. 

HowBYSR  much  the  adyancement  of  mechanical  arts  may  be  indebted  to 
the  increase  of  knowledge  which  characterizes  our  age,  and  to  its  newly  de- 
veloped skill,  invention,  and  application,  it  is  not  miu^  less  indebted  to  the 
comparatively  modem  institution  of  Division  of  Labor. 

Every  department  of  business  which  calls  forth  human  industry,  whether 
mechanical  or  professional,  is  subject  to  this  improvement  We  do  not  ex- 
pect to  see  the  same  person  officiating  both  in  the  capacity  of  dergjman  aod 
lawyer,  or  astronomer  and  geologist,  philosopher  and  mechanic,  no  more  in 
the  mechanical  than  in  the  mental  world,  should  a  single  indindaal  be  ex- 
pected to  fulfill  the  duties  of  all  departments.  One  studies  the  laws  of  me- 
chanics, another  the  application ;  one  forms  the  surgeon's  knife,  another  puts 
the  same  in  use. 

This  is  so  common  and  so  much  in  accordance  with  ones  own  sense  of 
propriety  and  economy,  that  we  do  not  observe  in  these  arrangements  of 
professions,  studies,  and  employments,  a  division  of  labor.    Yet  its  existence 
is  none  the  less  true. 

The  field  of  knowledge  is  so  rich  and  boundless  that  we  should  esteem  a 
man  beside  himself  did  he  think  to  make  any  profession  especially  bis  own 
and  yet  to  become  an  adept  in  every  other.  Life  is  too  short  and  ait  too 
long  for  man  to  make  himself  master  of  all  the  avenues  of  knowledge.  Did 
he  consider  this  a  necessary  preparation  for  the  duties  of  life,  he  would  find 
his  three  score  years  and  ten  to  have  passed  away  long  before  he  was  fitted 
for  the  arena  of  action. 

I  knew  of  a  gentleman  who  had  graduated  at  two  American  colleges, 
and  had  for  several  years  studied  botany  in  this  and  foreign  countries ;  yet, 
notwithstanding  he  was  one  of  the  first  scholars  of  the  age,  said  he  did  not 
consider  himseLT  competent  to  take  the  entire  professorship  of  a  single  species 
of  bulbous  plants. 

By  division  of  labor  the  time  which  b  lost  in  learning  an  entire  department 
of  manufaoture  is  lessened,  and  the  amount  of  productive  labor  which  a  man 
in  his  life  may  e£fect  much  increased. 

Division  of  labor  advances  the  quality  of  that  which  is  produced,  since 
continued  attention  to  one  department  gives  greater  perfection  in  that  de- 
partment It  also,  by  confining  ones  attention  to  a  single  portion  of  manu- 
facture, leads  to  new  inventions  to  shorten  the  process^  and  save  time,  labor, 
and  expense. 

As  in  philosophical  investigations,  if  one  individual  gives  his  whole  miod 
and  attention  for  years  to  a  single  department  he  attains  a  greater  degree  of 
knowledge,  delves  to  a  deeper,  profounder  depth,  and  brings  from  the  more 
obscure  veins  richer  thoughts  than  he  who  but  skims  the  surface,  or  turns 
his  mind  now  to  this  and  now  to  that  study ;  so  in  mechanics  let  a  person 
give  his  attention  to  one  operation,  and  he  wUl  not  only  perform  that  more 
jperfectly,  but  will  also  suggest  some  method  to  shorten  the  time,  or  some 
invention  by  which  maohioes  shall  perform  the  labor  of  the  hands,  and  thas, 
perhaps,  will  open  a  new  field  of  employment  to  other  individuals.  The 
adoption  of  the  principles  of  division  of  labor  has  been  for  years  past  con- 
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tinaally  on  the  increase.  The  pin,  the  needle,  the  lock,  and  the  loom,  though 
formerly  each  was  produced  by  the  labor  of  a  single  individual,  must  now 
pass  through  its  score  or  more  hands  before  they  are  finished  and  prepared 
for  use. 

Thus,  by  an  instrumentality  which  at  first  thought  may  appear  compara- 
tively trivial,  great  results  in  Uie  mechanical  arts  are  with  ease  acccomplished, 
and  each  new  invention  or  operation  becomes  a  fresh  testimonial  that  ours  is 
an  age  of  progress. 

I  have  been  led  to  these  remarks  on  division  of  labor  by  recently  noticing 
a  practical  application  of  the  principles  to  the  manufacture  of  scythes,  by 
A.  y.  Blanchard,  of  Palmer,  Mass.  A  partial  description  of  the  manufac- 
tory I  will  attempt  to  give : 

The  first  process  in  scythe  making  is  called  the  welding  process ;  it  con- 
sists of  two  pieces  of  steel,  each  of  which  is  about  three-fourths  of  an  inch 
wide  and  three  inches  long,  the  one  of  cast-steel,  for  the  back,  to  stiffen  and 
give  strength ;  the  other  of  German  steel  for  the  edge.  These  are  placed 
side  by  side,  and  folded  in  a  piece  of  iron  six  inches  in  length  and  two  in 
width ;  thus  making  the  metal  which  constitutes  one  scythe  to  be  a  mass 
about  three  inches  in  length,  two  in  width,  and  one  and  a  half  thick,  weigh- 
ing less  than  a  pound. 

Since  a  mass  of  these  dimensions  would  be  inconvenient  and  almost  im- 
possible to  shape  under  the  triphammer,  which  is  the  only  kind  used  in 
fomng  the  scythe,  it  is  not  cut  from  the  bar  of  iron  in  which  the  steel  is 
folded  till  it  has  first  been  drawn  to  about  two  feet  in  length,  and  is  then  in 
such  a  shape  as  can  be  conveniently  handled. 

This  little  rod  of  iron  and  steel  is  then  passed  in  an  exceedingly  rough 
state  to  a  second  class  of  hands  called  the  jointers.  It  is  their  duty  to 
smooth  it  in  a  degree  from  the  indentations  of  the  first  process  under  a 
lighter  hammer  and  draw  to  about  three  feet  in  length,  leaving  the  whole 
thickness  e^ual  to  the  back  of  the  instrument  when  finished. 

By  the  folding  of  the  steel  in  the  iron  a  twofold  advantage  is  gained,  viz., 
the  steel  and  iron  are  more  readily  incorporated  in  one  mass,  and  the  steel  i& 
brought  into  the  center  of  the  scythe  where  it-  is  needed,  having  the  iron  on 
both  sides  to  give  it  shape  and  strength.  Thus  along  the  edge  of  the  whole 
rod  may  be  distinctly  seen,  by  the  difference  of  the  metal,  the  steel  inclosed 
by  the  iron.  The  upper  comer  of  the  rod  is  then  cut  off,  making  it  slightly 
pointed,  when  it  is  ready  for  the  third  process  called  plaiting.  This  consists 
m  drawing  to  a  proper  thinness  the  web,  as  it  is  called,  which  includes  all 
except  the  back,  and  in  shaping  the  back  giving  to  it  the  form  and  curvature 
of  the  instrument,  first  suggestive  of  what  is  being  constructed. 

There  must  here  be  exercised  no  little  skill  to  properly  reduce  the  thickness 
of  the  metal  and  yet  preserve  the  just  relations  throughout,  since  it  might 
easily  be  distorted  so  that  the  steel  would  be  almost  entirely  exposed,  or 
separated  from  the  iron,  and  consequently  one  part  of  the  instrument  might 
cat  well  and  another  part  possess  little  of  the  cutting  qualities. 

When  a  proper  thinness  is  attained  the  fitters  curve  the  blade,  which  is 
the  fourth  process  of  manufacture,  and  it  is  ready  for  the  next  class  of  hands. 

After  plaiting  and  fitting,  the  back  is  set  up.  This  is  done  by  a  singularly- 
contrived  double  hammer.  It  is  so  formed  that  the  weightier  part  of  the 
hammer,  having  its  configurations  reciprocal  to  those  of  the  anvil,  as  it  falls 
gives  the  particular  inclination  desired  to  the  middle  portion  between  the 
edge  and  the  back,  while  another  part,  by  the  elevation  of  the  first  and  by 
the  motion  of  the  beam  to  which  the  hammer  is  attached  is  drawn  up,  as  it 
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were,  tigainst  die  anvil,  and  thtw  turns  op  the  back  neai-ly  at  a  right  m^, 
Bj  this  meaiiB,  from  a  flat  bar  of  steel,  t^t  whidi  seems  to  be  the  most  dif- 
ficult part  in  the  eonstmftion  of  the  scythe  is  aoeom|riished  by  a  single bbv. 
This  process  in  the  manafactare  is  called,  from  the  large  share  which  it  per- 
Ic»mi8,  the  finishing  process,  since  it  nearly  finishes  the  shape  of  the  part  be- 
tween the  heel  and  point    These  yet  renoMun  straight 

The  sixth  process  oonsistB  in  finishing  the  point,  twisting  it  up  or  down, » 
needs  be,  so  that  it  shall  be  straight  with  the  edge,  and  also  in  turoiDg  the 
heel  and  daw,  by  which  it  is  fiutened  to  the  snath.  The  iiarae  of  <he  man- 
ufacturer and  the  kind  of  scythe  is  then  stamped  on  by  tiie  action  of  a  sin- 
gle die.    The  scythe  is  now  forged,  and  tiie  shape  complete. 

Several  attempts  have  been  made  to  diminish  die  amount  of  hibor  and 
shorten  the  time  required  for  the  consljmofcion,  but  as  yet  none  have  proved 
successful.  A  gentleman  is  now  studying  to  indent  a  machine  by  whidi 
these  results  shall  be  accomplished,  ms  success  or  ^inre  remanis  yet  to  be 
demonstrated. 

The  next  process  is  hardening  and  tempering.    In  common  osage  these 
words  have  the  same  signification,  whereas  in  raality  their  raeaoing  is  amid 
different    The  hardening  is  effected  by  heating  the  seytiie  to  a  red  heat,  sad 
then  suddenly  cooling  by  dropping  into  water.    This  makes  the  metal  ex- 
tremely hard  and  brittle.     It  is  like  glass,  which,  thoogh  much  harder  than 
our  cutlery,  has  notwithstanding  little  of  the  cutting  quahtieB.    Tberel(»e 
were  they  prepared  for  use  in  Uiis  condition,  they  would  he  of  ^e  vahe. 
They  must  be  tempered,  or,  as  the  word  itself  denotes,  <Dtf$rtoied,BOthiithe 
edge  will  not  so  easily  break  out 

After  hardening,  and  before  tempering,  I  noticed  that  the  workman  pound- 
ed the  edge  and  broke  from  each  scythe  a  small  piece  near  the  heel  and 
point.  The  object  of  this,  he  said,  was  to  see  the  steel  and  examine  ite 
quality.  I  learned  also  that  the  fineness  of  all  steel  depends  not  alone  on  the 
ore  of  which  it  was  made,  but  upon  the  hammering  and  proper  working  of 
the  metal.  A  good  workman  may  obtain  from  poor  ore  as  good  and  perhaps 
better  metal  than  a  poor  workman  can  from  the  very  beet. 

In  manufiscturing  well-wrought  steel,  it  is  first  heated  to  what  is  called 
white  heat,  and  then  hammered  till  cold.  It  is  then  heated  a  Kttk  mere 
than  red,  and  hammered  till  cold.  Afterward  it  is  heated  agwn  to  a  still 
iower  degree,  a  cherry  red  or  pink  heat,  and  then  hammered  as  b€(fore  tfll 
cold  ;  the  number  of  different  heats  and  hammerings  giving  to  the  metal  its 
finer  or  coarser  qaality.  Thus,  thought  I,  not  unfrequently  is  it  with  ma- 
kind — the  best  metal  is  that  which  has  been  the  most  pounded. 

The  process  of  hardening  may  be  performed  at  any  time,  and  reqniws 
<5omparatively  but  little  skill ;  but  tempering  requires  not  only  a  good  degree 
of  knowledge  of  the  art,  for  such  it  may  be  styled,  but  also  much  skill  and 
experience,  and  is  best  accomplished  in  the  night-time  or  in  a  dark  looo. 
Scythes  are  tempered  by  drawing  them  back  and  forth  over  a  hot  fire  till 
the  steel  assumes  a  certain  reddish  tinge,  readily  discerned  by  the  worknw, 
though  it  cannot  be  easily  descril^ed.  Th^  are  then  permitted  gradnally  to 
cool,  which  fixes  the  temper  a  little  lower  than  when  first  taken  firom  4e 
fire.  The  hardening  process  leaves  j(he  temper  too  high ;  the  second  heating 
dravrs  down  or  lowers  it 

Color  is  not  ihe  only  test  of  temper,  but  it  may  be  ascertained  in  many 
other  ways.  Sometimes  they  are  heated  to  such  a  degree  that  when  spit 
upon  it  will  roll  off  like  oil,  without  noise  ;  or,  when  a  drop  of  water  is  let 
fall  upon  it,  there  will  be  given  a  peculiar  snapping  sound.    Another  method 
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is  to  heat  to  snob  a  degiee  ihat  oil^  when  poured  on  them,  will  just  blaze. 
There  are  several  other  difierent  modes,  each  peihape  pecaliar  to  each  me- 
chanic. 

The  DamaaeiiB  sword-blades,  which  have  a  world-wide  celebrity  for  their 
temper  or  toogfaneiai  were  tempered  by  heating  them  to  a  cherry  red  heat, 
aid  then  were  taken  into  the  open  air  and  swung  around  till  cold.  The 
qiality  of  the  steel,  however,  was  also  superior  to  that  of  the  present  day. 
It  is  related'  that  the  method  in  which  this  peculiar  temper  was  first  learned 
was,  like  very  many  other  discoveries,  entirely  by  accident 

An  old  commander,  who  had  lost  his  sword  in  battle,  went  to  the  mauu- 
faoturer,  and  in  great  haste  ordered  another  to  be  immediately  made.  It 
was  DO  sooner  forged  than  he  seized  it,  while  yet  hot,  and  mounting  his 
steed,  continually  flourished  the  sword  over  his  head  till  cold.  It  was  after- 
wards found  to  possess  a  temper  superior  to  any  before  made,  and  conse- 
quently suggested  this  mode  oi  tempering,  which  subsequently  became  of 
very  general  use  throughout  that  country. 

There  are  many  difierent  kinds  of  temper,  each  tool  requiring  one  of  its 
own.  To  razors  and  surgical  instruments  is  given  the  highest,  to  the  axe  and 
chisel  a  lower,  and  to  ^rings  the  lowest  Scythes  require  a  temper  nearly 
as  high  as  diat  of  a  razor,  but  the  quality  of  the  steel  is  inferior;  conse- 
quently to  obtain  an  even  temper  through  the  entire  length  of  so  long  a 
catting  instrument  is  a  labor  demanding  much  care,  and  workmen  of  supe- 
rior afili.  Scythes  also  need  a  different  edge  from  that  of  a  razor.  To  the 
latter  is  given  as  smooth  an  edge  as  possible,  while  to  the  former  is  given  a 
rough  edge  somewhat  like  that  of  a  sickle.  A  fine  smooth  edge  is  not  suit- 
able for  a  scythe,  since  it  soon  becomes  so  gummed  by  the  juices  from  the 
grass  that  it  cannot  cut  It  is,  however,  requisite  for  all  the  finer  cutlery, 
and  for  this  reason,  together  with  the  fact  that  they  contain  but  little  metaJ, 
and  are  liable  to  become  distorted  if  thrown  into  water,  some  are  both  hard- 
ened and  tempered  in  oil. 

A  proper  temper  effects  the  ease  and  smoothness  with  which  an  instrument 
cuts.  There  are  two  cutting  utensils,  says  the  fiirmer,  of  which  I  wish  the 
best  quality,  namely,  a  scythe  and  a  razor,  for  to  use  a  poor  one  of  either 
kind  well-nigh  takes  a  man's  life.  The  one  draws  the  sweat,  and  the  other 
draws  the  tears. 

After  the  shaping  and  temperinsf  of  the  scythe  is  finished,  the  next  opera- 
tion ie  to  grind  them.  Each  scythe  is  grou'ud  three  times.  They  are  first 
rough  ground,  ss  the  workman  terms  it,  which  consists  in  bringing  them  to 
an  edge ;  next  they  are  ground  across  the  edge,  the  object  of  which  is  to 
straighten  it;  lastly  they  are  smooth  ground,  which  exposes  the  steel  about 
a  quarter  ef  an  inch  in  width,  the  entire  length  of  the  instrument,  and  leaves 
them  nearly  to  an  edge,  but  not  sharp  enough  to  cut  with  careful  handling. 
How  many  times,  when  a  boy,  have  we  sweated  over  the  little  rickety  grind- 
stone, and  wished  scythes  might  be  bought  at  the  sCorea  sharp  as  razors. 
Often,  too,  have  we  looked  at  this  exposed  portion  of  the  steel  and  remarked 
how  large  a  proportion  of  the  scythe  was  nothing  but  iron,  then  we  moral- 
ized for  a  time  on  the  deeeitfulness  of  mankind,  and  finally  summed  up  oar 
little-aatisfaetory  discourse  with  the  not  altogether  pleasing  inference  that 
there  were  cheats  in  all  trades  but  ours. 

After  grinding,  the  scythes  are  rinsed  in  lime-water  to  prevent  rusting  be- 
fore they  are  finished.  The  stones  used  in  grinding  are  of  immense  size^ 
weighing  from  forty  to  fi&y  thousand  pounds,  and  requure  six  or  eight  men 
to  hang  them.    When  new,  the  stones  just  coming  ftiom  the  quarry  are  ex* 
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ceedingly  rough,  and  therefore  are  turned  off  till  smooth,  after  whidi  the 
edge  is  filled  with  grooves  about  an  eighth  of  an  inch  deep,  croesing  wk 
other  in  every  direction,  the  object  of  which  is  to  make  them  wear  away  the 
steel  more  rapidly.  When  in  use,  these  stones  make  nearly  one  hundred  sad 
eighty  revolutions  a  minute.  They  are  put  in  motion  and  brought  to  rat 
^^U  gradually,  since  from  the  weight  to  be  moved  and  the  great  momentam 
they  acquire,  there  is  danger  of  bursting.  The  strength  of  new  stoneB  is 
tested  before  they  are  used  by  putting  them  in  rapid  motion  and  leaTing 
them  for  several  hours. 

With  the  greatest  care  and  best  regulations,  stone  will  sometimes  bunt  and 
fatal  results  follow,  though  the  occurrence  is  by  no  meana  as  firequent  as 
formerly.  This  doubtless  results  in  some  degree  from  the  exercise  of  greater 
care,  also  from  the  use  of  green  instead  of  dry  timber  in  faatening  them  to  the 
axis,  and  improvements  in  the  mode  of  fastening. 

The  grinding  is  the  most  unhealthy  part  of  the  manufactory  of  scythes. 
It  is  unhealthy  because  minute  particles,  worn  from  the  stones  and  the  steel, 
are  thrown  off  into  the  air,  which  in  the  vicinity  of  the  operator  becomes 
saturated,  as  it  were,  with  it,  and  in  breathing  they  are  inhaled  and  deposited 
upon  the  lungs.    These  particles  are  deposited  so  rapidly  that  it  is  estimated 
a  man  who  constantly  follows  the  business  would  not  live  more  than  from 
four  to  seven  years.    Indeed  in  some  sections  there  is  a  disease  which  is 
called  the  grind-stone  consumption.    On  the  lungs  of  penons  who  have 
died  of  this  disease  have  been  found  pieces  of  grit  from  the  stoaes  as  large 
as  a  walnut    Many  means  have  been  tried,  by  applying  bandages  to  the 
mouth  and  nostrils,  and  otherwise,  to  prevent  the  ingress  of  these  paitafiles, 
but  with  littie  advantage. 

In  grinding  a  man  is  required  to  have  his  whole  weight  upon  the  scythe, 
and  it  is  thus  liable  to  become  twisted ;  therefore  they  are  next  examined 
and  straightened,  after  which  they  are  ready  for  the  subsequent  process  of 
polishing. 

This  IS  done  with  the  common  emery-wheel,  which  is  a  wooden  wheel 
prepared  for  the  purpose  by  spreading  upon  it  a  coating  of  glue  which  is 
thickened  with  emery — a  dark  colored  sand — and  made  to  revolve  at  the  rste 
of  two  thousand  revolutions  a  minute.  x 

Emery  is  one  of  the  varieties  of  corundum,  obtained  for  the  most  par 
from  Europe,  though  an  inferior  quality  has  been  obtained  {mm  our  own 
country.    It  is  found  in  Saxony,  in  a  mountain  called  Ochsenkopf^  near 
Schneeberg,  and  also  in  the  islands  of  the  Greek  Archipelago. 

After  polishing,  the  scythes  are  painted  or  oiled,  to  prevent  rusting,  put  up 
in  dozen  bundles,  wrapped  first  in  paper  and  then  in  straw  and  are  prepared 
for  market 

In  this  manufactoiy  are  annually  produced  about  two  thousand  d<»en  of 
scythes,  making  use  of  about  thirty  tons  of  iron  and  one  of  steel.  This  iios 
is  all  obtained  from  Norway  or  Russia,  it  being  thought  superior  to  the 
American  article. 

For  a  time  the  Salisbury,  Conn.,  iron  was  used,  and  considered  equal  to 
the  imported,  but  in  later  years  it  has  become  inferior  by  the  mixture  of 
other  ore.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that,  while  the  mines  of  the  United 
States  contain  an  abundance  of  superior  ore  our  citizens  should  be  compelled 
to  patronize  that  of  foreign  countries,  simply  because  of  the  frauds  and  de- 
ceits of  money-catching  producers  at  home. 

In  this  establishment  is  annually  consumed  in  carrying  on  its  opjeratioDS 
nearly  ten  thousand  bushels  of  charcoal  and  fifty  tons  of  anthracite  coal 
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The  wind  for  the  five  or  six  forges  is  supplied  through  a  pipe  little  more  than 
two  inches  in  diameter,  by  a  simple  blow-wheel  of  only  twenty  inches  driven 
by  water  so  as  to  make  sixteen  hundred  revolutions  in  a  minute.  Employ- 
ment is  here  furnished  to  fifteen  or  twenty  men,  each  of  whom  is  paid  by 
the  dozen  for  the  amount  of  labor  performed.  The  welders,  platers,  and 
temperers  each  receive  twenty-five  cents  a  dozen,  and  can  finish  ten  dozen  a 
day,  making  their  daily  wages  two  dollars  and  a  half.  The  grinders  receive 
the  same  wages  per  dozen,  but  usually  cannot  finish  so  large  a  number  as 
thoee  in  other  departments. 

Upon  the  whole  the  receipts  of  these  workmen  are  even  better  than  those 
of  not  a  few  professional  men,  and  the  inducements  presented  to  the  mechanic 
iu  our  country  are  in  a  sense  superior  to  those  of  the  scholar.  I  have  drawn 
at  some  length,  this  sketch,  illustrative  of  the  principles  of  division  of  labor 
and  their  application,  believing  that  the  time  thus  spent  in  the  study  of  the 
practical  to  be  of  infinitely  more  value  than  that  of  mere  abstract  theories. 

It  is  one  thing  to  know  that  an  article  is  produced  and  fitly  prepared  for 
use,  but  quite  another  to  know  how  it  was  produced  and  rendered  thus  perfect. 
Of  the  latter  kind  of  knowledge  our  world  has  far  more  need  than  the 
Ibnner. 


NEW    BUILDING    BRICKS. 

A  PATENT  has  been  secured  by  Mr.  Edgar  Conkling,  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio, 
for  a  new  form  of  brick.  Several  plans  have  been  devised  of  late  for  securing 
strength  to  brick  structures.  Bricks  of  the  ordinary  form  have,  of  necessity,  a 
considerable  space  between  them,  filled  by  mortar,  and  yet  exposed  to  the 
weather,  and  severely  acted  upon  by  rains  and  fro8t«.  These  bricks  are  so 
constructed,  with  apertures  in  the  interior  of  the  wall,  though  upon  the  sur- 
face of  the  brick,  that  the  mortar  is  thoroughly  defended  from  the  force  of 
Btorms,  while  it  also  gives  an  increased  strength  to  the  wall  in  resisting  lateral 
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presflure.  Tiie  waD  th»  iMiilt  is  peifecUy  sdid,  white  the  bnoks  are  laid 
close  to  each  other,  and  yet  are  firmlj  bound  together  hj  a  fiRrfficaeot  qnaotity 
of  mortar.    Models  of  these  bricks  may  be  seen  at  this  office. 

In  the  annexed  engravings,  fig.  1  shows  the  form  of  the  improved  bricks 
separately ;  fig.  2  exhibits  Uieir  appearance  when  laid  in  a  wall ;  fig.  3  is  a 
section  of  walL 

The  inner  edges  of  these  bricks,  B,  are  made  a  little  concave.    The  sur- 
faces are  formed  with  cavities,  e,  the  back  parts  of  which  are  the  de^nst  as 
at  d.    With  these  exceptions  the  surfaces  are  made  flat  in  the  usual  manoer, 
and  come  in  contact  like  ordinary  bricks.    In  laying  a  wall  the  top  snrfsoe 
of  each  course  is  to  be  washed  over,  by  means  of  a  white -wash  brush,  with 
a  thin  coat  of  grouting  or  cement,  or  covered  with  a  thin  stratum  of  shnb 
mortar.     Grouting  is  Sien  poured  into  the  interstices,  which  in  consequence 
of  the  openings  formed  by  the  cavities  in  the  brick,  has  abundant  opportu- 
nity to  circulate  among  them,  and  fomos  the  strongest  kind  of  Innding.    In 
putting  up  house  fronts,  no  pointing  is  required  to  be  done,  and  no  di80o]o^ 
ation  oif  the  surface  is  occasioned.     No  more  time  is  required  in  laying  these 
bricks  than  the  ordinary  form,  as  Mr.  Gonkling  informs  us,  while  there  may 
be  a  saving  in  the  mortar.    These  bricks  make  astroog  wall.    It  is  conceded 
by  some  masons  that  a  12  inch  grouted  wall  is  equal  to  one  of  16  inches 
mortar  laid. 

We  are  told  also  that  there  is  no  difficulty  either  in  the  molding,  pressing 
or  burning  of  these  improved  bricks,  and  no  increase  of  expense.  If  the 
usual  care  is  taken  in  sorting  out  from  the  kilns,  the  proper  proportion  of 
bricks  that  are  sufficiently  true  and  even  for  fronts  will  generally  be  found. 

We  commend  this  invention  to  the  attention  of  builders,  and  shsll  be 
happy  to  aid  them  in  making  experiments  with  them  to  their  satififaction. 
We  dial!  probably  have  more  to  say  of  these  bricks  hereafter. 
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An  Improved  Modi  of  Prbventiko  thb  Altxratiok  of  Bank  Bilxb 
FROM  ONB  DsNOMiNATiOF  TO  Anothbr. — One  of  the  most  common  methods 
of  counterfeiting  bank  notes  or  bills  consists  in  erasing  the  %ures  whidd  in- 
dicate the  denomination  of  the  not^,  by  rubbing  vrith  the  hand  or  othenriae, 
and  reprinting  or  pasting  upon  the  surface  so  prepared,  other  figures  indicating 
a  higher  denomination.  Thus,  the  word  or  figure  "  five"  may  be  erased,  and 
upon  the  surface  which  it  occupied  ''fifty'*  or  ^  one  hundred"  may  be  printed. 
Alterations  of  this  description  easily  deceive  the  public,  aa,  when  well  executed, 
they  can  be  detected  only  by  the  initiated,  and  upon  very  close  examination. 
To  render  this  species  of  alteration  impossible,  by  afibrding  to  the  initiated  s 
ready  means  of  easily  detecting  it  if  practised,  is  the  object  of  the  present 
invention,  which  consists,  in  so  imprinting  into  the  body  of  the  paper,  tke 
character  or  words  which  indicate  the  denomination  of  the  note  or  bill,  that 
it  can  only  be  erased  by  the  total  destruction  of  the  paper,  and  cannot  be 
replaced  or  imitated  even  if  it  were  found  possible  to  erase  it  This  is  ac- 
complished, either  by  a  process  analc^us  to  that  which  is  known  in  tbe 
manufacture  of  paper  as  "  water-lining,"  or  by  printing  the  paper  as  it  is 
manufactured,  with  the  required  characters  or  figures,  by  a  peculiar  process, 
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{ ,  iviiioh  canaes  the  oolor  to  penetrate  entirely  throngh  the  body  of  the  bUl  or 

;^  note,  flo  that  it  cannot  be  removed  withoat  destroying  the  textare  of  the 

paper  itself. 
, ,  Daring  the  process  of  manufaotaring  the  paper,  and  while  yet  in  a  soft 

pulpy  state,  it  is  imprinted  with  characters  or  letters  indicating  the  denomi- 
nation of  the  bill,  *'  five"  for  a  five  pound  note,  '*  ten^'  for  a  ten  poand  note, 
•^  a«d  80  «n,  for  notes  of  otber  denominations.    This  may  be  accomplished  in 

^  various  ways,  as  follows :  First,  by  water-lining  in  the  ordinary  way,  with 

;  wire  secnred  to  the  vellum,  so  arranged  as  to  impress  the  required  characters 

1  apon  the  paper ;  or  the  same  effect  nciay  be  produced  by  means  of  types, 

^  slightly  raised  upon  the  sar&oe  of  a  cylinder,  which  is  caused  to  bear  upon 

the  web  of  paper  while  it  is  still  soft  and  impressible,  and  thus  indent  the 
required  characters  into  the  body  of  the  paper, — the  velocity  of  the  surface 
of  the  cylinder  being  exactly  equal  to  that  of  the  web  of  paper  as  it  passes 
through  the  machine.  To  render  the  characters  thus  produce^  more  ap- 
parent and  striking,  they  may  be  nnprinted  npon  the  soft  pulpy  paper  in 
colors,  and  in  such  a  manner  as  will  insure  the  color  sinking  deep  into  and 
entirely  penetrating  the  body  of  the  paper.  This  is  readily  accomplished  by 
means  of  a  cylinder,  similar  to  that  above  described,  having  upon  its  surface 
points  set  dose  to  each  other  in  lines  forming  the  desired  figures,  and  suffi- 
eiently  elevated  to  penetrate  the  paper  whilst  it  is  yet  in  a  soft  pulpy  state. 
These  points  are  diarged  with  ink  of  the  required  color,  which  is  transferred 
{as  the  cylinder  revolves)  to  the  paper,  into  the  body  of  whidi  it  pen^ietes. 
The  holes  made  by  the  x)oints  are  instantly  closed  by  the  pressare  rollers,  to 
-which  the  paper  is  afterwards  subjected,  and  the  coloring  is  thus  caused  to 
penetrate  entirely  throagh  the  note,  and  consequently  cannot  be  removed  for 
the  fraudulent  purpose  before  mentioned. 

NbW    mode    of    ffiBPARAlTNO    CERTAIN    VEOETABLB    FIBRBS    FROM    MIXBD 

FABRICS  TOR  VARIOUS  USEFUL  PURPOSES. — ^This  invention,  which  has  refer- 
ence to  the  treatment  of  fabrics  composed  partly  of  animal  and  partly  of 
vegetable  fibtes,  as,  for  example,  any  fabrics  containing  woolen  or  silken 
filaments  in  connection  with  flax  or  cotton,  has  for  its  object  to  utilize  the 
refuse  of  such  fabrics,  by  separating  the  vegetable  fibre  therefrom  in  such 
manner  that  either  the  vegetable  fibre  or  the  animal  fibre  may  be  obtained 
in  an  integral  or  solid  state,  or  a  state  of  solution  ;  or  the  nitrogen  of  the 
animal  fibre  may  be  evolved  for  any  manufiicturing  purposes  for  which  the 
fibres  or  nitrogen  respectively  have  hitherto  been  or  may  be  found  service- 
able. To  this  end  the  patentee  avails  himself  of  the  properties  of  caustic 
alkalis  and  alkaline  earths,  on  the  one  hand,  for  decomposing  the  animal 
noatter  in  Ae  fabrics  without  affecting  the  v^etable  fibre,  and  of  the  property 
of  adds,  on  the  other  hand,  with  which,  by  the  assistance  of  heat,  a  dis- 
organization of  the  vegetable,  without  injury  to  the  animal  fibre,  is  affected. 

To  separate  the  vegetable  fibre,  in  an  integral  condition,  from  the  mixed 
fiabrios,  by  dissolving  the  animal  matter,  the  fabric  is  simply  boiled  for  a 
eufilcient  time  in  a  solution  of  caustic  alkali  or  alkaline  earth ;  soda  or  lime 
10  preferred  for  this  purpose ;  but  any  other  alkali  or  alkaline  earth  may  be 
•obstitated  with  efficacy. 

To  separate  the  nitrogen  of  the  animal  fibre  in  the  fabrics  in  a  form  avail- 
able for  manufitoturing  purposes,  the  material  to  be  operated  upon  is  i^aced 
in  a  close  vessel  of  the  kind  ordinarily  used  in  the  manufacture  of  ammonia, 
together  with  such  a  quantity  of  aUbim  or  alkaline  earth  as  may  be  found 
ai&cient  to  effect  the  deoomposition  of  the  animal  matter.    Haat  is  then 
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Applied  to  the  mixtare  in  any  conveDient  manner,  but  preferably  by  pasoiig 
steam,  at  a  high  pressure,  through  the  whole  mass  of  fabrics ;  uid  the 
ammoniacal  vapor  which  is  evolved  by  this  process  is  condensed  by  psaang 
it  into  an  acid,  and  thus  forming  a  sort  of  ammonia ;  or  by  passing  it  into 
water,  and  thus  forming  an  ammoniacal  liquor,  from  which  the  nitrogen  maj 
be  readily  separated. 

In  order  to  separate  the  animal  matter  from  the  fabrics  in  the  form  of  s 
solid,  the  materials  to  be  operated  upon  are  placed,  tc^ether  with  the  alkali 
or  alkaline  earth,  in  an  open  vessel,  and  heated  to  about  180^  Fahr.    The 
resulting  liquor  is  drawn  off  and  treated  with  a  stream  of  carbonic  add,  or 
with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  any  other  acid,  to  neutralize  the  alkali  or  alkaline 
earth.     By  the  above  process,  the  animal  matter  contained  in  the  fabrio 
will  be  precipitated  in  the  form  of  a  fine  powder,  which  may  be  collected  in 
a  filter  and  dried  for  use.    The  quantities  of  alkalis  or  alkaline  earth  neoes- 
sary  to  effect  the  decomposition  or  solution  of  wool,  will  vary  with  the  sam- 
ple of  rags  to  be  operated  on,  because  some  rags  contain  more  animal  matter 
than  others :  but  when  the  ordinary  stuff-goods  are  employed,  it  may  be 
said,  in  a  general  way,  that  from  three  to  four  cwts.  of  soda,  or  irom  six  to 
seven  cwts.  of  lime,  will  be  required  for  the  treatment  of  every  ton  of  goods. 
When  alkalis,  in  preference  to  alkaline  earths,  are  employed  for  the  treatment 
of  the  mixed  fabrics,  the  said  alkalis  may  be  recovered  for  the  purpose  of 
obviating  waste,  by  the  process  of  evaporating  the  refuse  liquor  to  dryness, 
and  heating  the  sediment  to  a  red  heat,  or  by  boiling  the  liquors  with  fat,  so 
as  to  form  the  well-known  compound  soap.     When  the  aumal  matters  in 
the  fabrics  are  required  to  be  preserved  intact,  the  separation  is  Reeled  by 
wetting  the  material  with  a  solution  of  an  acid — being  either  a  vegetable 
acid  (which  the  patentee  prefers  using,)  as  tartaric  or  oxalic  add—or  a  min- 
eral acid,  as  sulphuric,  muriatic,  or  nitric  acid,  and  heating  the  wetted  mix- 
ture in  a  suitable  chamber,  by  means  of  a  jet  of  steam,  or  in  any  other  suit- 
able method,  to  the  temperature  of  300^  Fahr. ;  by  which  procea  the 
vegetable  fibre  will,  in  a  very  short  time,  become  disorganized  and  rottoi,  ao 
that  the  animal  fibre  may  readily  be  separated  by  any  suitable  medianical 
contrivance ;  as,  for  instance,  when  the  said  animal  fibre  is  woolen,  the  wool 
may  be  combed  out  by  means  of  a  carding  machine,  which  will  refiue  the 
vegetable  matter  as  dust. 

Improvements  in  the  Manufacture  of  Plain  and  Orkamsntal  woven 
Fabrics. — ^This  invention  consists  in  constructing  plain  and  ornamental 
woven  fabrics  with  a  warp  or  weft,  or  both  warp  and  weft,  composed  of  yans 
or  threads  twisted  in  contrary  directions,  that  is, — some  of  such  yams  or 
threads  being  twisted  in  one  direction,  and  the  others  of  such  yams  or  threads 
in  the  contrary  direction ;  and  in  giving  to  all  or  some  of  such  yams  or 
threads  more  than  the  usual  amount  of  twist ;  so  that  when  moistore  is  ap- 
plied to  the  fabrics,  the  action  of  such  moisture  on  the  yams,  twisted  in 
nianner  aforesaid,  may  cause  the  same  to  curl,  snarl,  or  shrink,  and  therebj 
produce  fabrics  similar  to  crape.  Except  in  twisting  the  yams  or  threads  in 
manner  aforesaid,  thpy  are  spun  and  prepared  in  the  usual  way. 

In  carrying  out  their  invention  the  patentees  prefer  to  make  use  of  a  loom 
with  a  drop-box  of  the  ordinary  constraction.  When  the  weft  of  the  doth 
only  is  intended  to  consist  of  threads  twisted  in  contrary  directions,  a  warp 
miide  of  yam  spun  as  usual  is  put  into  the  loom,  and  two  shuttles  are  re- 
quired, each  containing  weft  with  suffident  twist — so  that  when  moistened 
the  twist  shall  cause  the  weft  to  shrink,  snarl,  or  cur).    The  weft  in  one  of 
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the  shuttles  is  twisted  to  the  right  hand,  and  that  in  the  other  to  the  left 
hand.  In  weaving  suoh  a  cloth,  it  is  preferred  that  two  shoots  of  wefi| 
twisted  to  the  right  hand,  should  he  put  into  the  cloth,  and  then  two  shoots 
of  the  weft  twisted  to  the  left  hand,  and  so  on  alternately  until  the  piece  of 
fabric  is  completed.  When  the  fabric  is  taken  out  of  die  loom  it  is  in  ap- 
pearance like  muslin,  or  any  other  pUdn  fabric ;  but  on  the  application  of 
moisture,  the  curling  or  snarling  of  the  weft  causes  the  &bric  to  shrink  or 
contract  in  width,  and  to  assume  an  uneven  surface,  somewhat  similar  to  that 
of  crape.  Modifications  in  the  weaving  of  such  cloth  may  be  adopted  ac- 
cordbg  to  the  quality  and  the  object  for  which  the  fabric  may  be  required ; 
thus,  the  proportions  of  the  yams  or  threads  twisted  in  opposite  directions 
may  be  varied,  and  three  shuttles  may  be  used ;  one  containing  ordinary 
weft  yarns  or  threads,  and  the  other  two  containing  weft  yarns  or  thread 
twisted  in  contrary  directions,  and  with  more  than  the  usual  amount  of  twist, 
as  above  described. 

In  weaving  with  three  shuttles,  the  three  shuttles  may  be  thrown  across 
the  shed  in  any  required  succession,  for  the  purpose  of  producing  the  desired 
effect.  For  instance,  two  picks  may  be  given  with  the  ordinary  weft,  then 
two  with  the  right  hand  twisted  weft,  and  then  two  with  the  left  hand  twisted 
weft.  The  warp  of  a  cloth  may  also  be  composed  of  yams  or  threads  twisted 
in  contrary  directions  in  any  desired  proportion — ^the  whole  or  some  of  them^ 
having  more  than  the  usual  amount  of  twist.  The  weft  of  such  a  clgth  may 
be  composed  of  ordinary  yarns  or  threads,  and  woven  in  the  usual  manner ; 
or  the  weft  maybe  composed  of  any  of  the  combinations  of  yams  or  threads 
hereinbefore  described. 

When  fabrics  have  been  woven  accordiig  to  this  invention,  they  may  be 
bleached,  dyed,  or  printed  in  the  ordinary  manner,  and  the  uneven  surface 
erapiog  or  orimping  is  then  produced  by  the  action  of  the  moisture  which  is 
necessarily  imparted  during  either  of  the  said  processes ;  but  if  the  yarns  or 
threads  of  which  the  improved  fabrics  are  woven  have  been  previously 
bleached,  dye4,  or  printed,  it  is  evident  that  the  uneven  surface  craping  or 
crimping  must  then  be  produced  by  the  direct  application  of  moisture. 

It  may  be  desirable  to  stretch  or  distend  the  fabric,  in  order  to  obtain  a  plain 
surface  for  printing  upon,  and  to  keep  the  fabric  stretched  or  distended  until 
the  colors  printed  upon  it  are  dry.  The  uneven  sur&ce  may  then  be  produced 
by  the  application  of  moisture ;  by  which  means  an  ornamental  fabric  of  a 
chen6  description  is  obtained.  All  or  some  of  the  warp  or  weft  threads,  or 
of  both  the  warp  and  weft  threads,  may  be  colored  or  parti-colored  before 
they  are  woven.  The  process  of  printing  may  also  be  performed  on  the  un- 
even snr&ce  of  the  fabric.  Fabrics  may  be  woven,  having  a  loose  or  floating 
back,  or  with  black-lashed  threads,  and  a  crape  face  produced  in  the  manner 
before  described.  The  invention  may  be  used  in  producing  fabrics  of  cotton, 
silk,  wool,  worsted,  or  other  fibrous  material,  or  any  combination  of  any  two 
or  more  of  such  materials. 

The  patentees  claim  constructbg  the  warp  or  weft,  or  both  warp  and 
weft,  of  woven  textile  &briGs,  whether  plain  or  ornamented,  of  yams  or 
threads  twisted  in  contrary  directions — the  whole  or  part  of  such  yams 
or  threads  having  more  than  the  usual  amount  of  twist  for  the  purpose 
of  producing  fabrics  having  craped  or  crimped  surfaces,  in  the  manner 
described. 

An    Improved   Construction  of  Spurs. — ^The  object  of  this  invention 
is  so  to  constract  spurs  as  to  permit  of  their  being  fitted  on  to  boot  heels  of 
32 
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variooB  diameten.  For  this  porpose  the  ckap  of  tfae  spar  is  constraeted  of 
two  arme,  which  are  jointed  to  a  eentral-threaded  atom  Ihat  carries  tba 
vowel  6f  the  spur.  By  the  preesure  on  the  inner  ends  of  the  arms  of  a  nit 
or  batton  which  works  npom  the  thread  on  this  stem,  the  span  of  the  aim 
ifi  contractodf  and  the  firm  attachment  of  the  spar  to  the  heel  of  the  bootii 
effected. 

IlCPBOVXMSlirTS  IN  THE  TrSATMBIH'  OF   RagB   AND   OTHXa  Oo(M)S  TOBMID 

PARTLV   OF  Wool  and   fartlt    of   Veobtablb   Fibkes,  k  ordbk  to 

8BPARATE    THE   VxOKTABLX     FlBRBS   FROM   THBM,   AKD   OBTAIK    TBE  WoOL 

nr  iTB  FUBB  STATE. — ^This  invention  apphes  to  tisssea  or  other  fiibria 
(whether  raga  or  pieeee  of  new  goods)  composed  partly  of  wool  and  puti^ 
of  vegetable  fibres,  and  consists  in  a  mode  of  removing  the  vegetable  frtmi 
the  woolen  fibres,  and  thereby  obtaining  this  latter  in  a  suitable  state  for 
manufacturing  purposes ;  the  same,  consequently,  offers  an  easy  mode  ibr 
removing  the  threads  from  rags  with  which  the  seams,  button-holes,  or  other 
parts  have  been  sewn.  The  rags  or  other  goods,  alter  the  same  have  been 
cleaned  to  a  certain  extent,  by  any  of  the  known  means,  an  pot  into  an  add 
bath  (whether  cold  or  suitably  heated,)  containing  one  hnndfed  parts  (by 
measare)  of  water;  ffx>m  four  to  ^re  parts  of  oommon  suJphiirio  add  of 
commerce ;  and  abont  one  part  of  alcohol ;  and  in  this  bath  they  are  left  as 
'long  as  required  for  disintegrating  sufficiently  the  vsgotaUe  fibres.  The  • 
goods  are  then  removed  from  the  add  bath  ;  liter  wbidi,  the  greatest  part 
of  the  liquid  is  pressed  out,  and  the  goods  are  dried  by  sny  nitable  means 
— care  being  taken  to  spread  them  out  as  evenly  as  possibk.  When  dried, 
they  are  submitted  to  a  beating  engine,  or  other  oontxrvance,  for  remomg 
the  woolen  fibres  from  the  partly^eoomposed  vegeteble  fibres  that  might 
still  adhere  to  them ;  afUr  which  the  wool  is  to  be  thoroughly  washed  m 
water,  or  in  a  weak  alkaline  or  soap  bath,  in  order  to  deprive  it  of  add;  it 
is  then  again  dried,  and  in  this  state  will  be  ready  to  be  prepared  for  spimiiBg 
or  other  manufaoturing  purposes. 

The  patentee  dairas  the  mode  of  submitting  tisanes  or  other  fabiics  com- 
posed partly  of  woolen  and  partly  of  vegetable  fibrea,  to  a  bsth  of  diloted 
sulphuric  add,  to  which  a  small  portion  of  alcohol  is  added ;  by  the  setioiL 
of  which  bath,  and  of  the  processes  above  described,  the  veg«toblefibr«  are 
readily  removed  from  the  wool,  and  leave  this  latter  in  a  state  fit  for  bdng 
again  employed  for  spinning  or  other  mannfactaring  purposes. 

An  Impbovbd  Maihjfaoture  of  bbarinos  for  Carriage  Axles  iff) 
Bhaftb  of  M achinsrt  in  Gekhral. — ^This  invention  relates  to  the  mant- 
fiooture  of  beariugs  from  leather,  to  be  used  in  place  of  brasses  and  other 
metallic  bearing  surfaces ;  the  objeet  being  to  render  the  bearing  surfuv 
of  biummer  blocks  and  axle-boxes  more  dniable  and  less  ooatly  than  hereto- 
fore. In  carrying  out  this  invention,  ox  or  cow  hides  are  prefeired,  eia« 
tanned,  tewed,  or  otherwise  prepared ;  and  for  one  class  of  bearing,  thekd^ 
are  cut  up  into  pieoes  of  suiteble  size  for  lapping  half,  or  neariy  ^^^^)f|^ 
the  journals  to  which  they  are  to  be  applied.  These  pieees  are  ^^"^P'*^ 
in  half  round  moulds  to  bring  them  severally  to  shape ;  and  thereqwl 
thickness  of  bearing  is  obtained  by  cementing  two,  three,  or  more  ^^^^^^"^ 
of  leather  together,  piling  them  in  layers  one  above  the  other,  sad  w* 
submitting  the  combined  thicknesses  of  leather  to  pressure  in  a  soitsbly- 
shaped  mould  for  the  purpose  of  solidifying  the  same.  These  besriagsnT' 
faces  may  be  banked  or  cased  with  metaL 
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LcpRovBiiBsm  nr  tbb  Goitstbuction  ot  Anchors. — ^This  invention 
consists  in  fonning  the  shank  of  the  improred  anchor  of  two  plates  of  iron 
or  other  metal,  kept  apart  thronghont  the  whole  or  a  portion  only  of  their 
length,  bj  means  of  a  filling-piece  of  w«od  or  other  suitable  materiid,  or  by 
means  of  suitable  enlarged  portions  of  the  plates  themselves.  The  shank  is 
united  to  the  arms  either  by  a  forelocked  pin  or  pins,  or  by  dinched-bolts  or 
by  screw-bolts,  according  as  the  arms  are  intended  to  be  moveable  about  a 
center  or  otherwise,  ^^en  the  fillmg-piece  is  used,  a  metal  collar  is  made 
to  embrace  the  two  plates  and  the  filfing-piece,  which  forms  the  shank,  for 
the  purpose  of  combining  them  more  effectually  at  their  junction  with  the 
arms,  which  may  be  made  flat  and  of  an  uniform  thickness,  or  of  any  other 
desired  form. 

Improvbhsntb  in  thb  Maihtfacturb  of  Ornamental  Paper  and 
Paper  Bands.— rThis  invention  relates,  first,  to  the  manufacture  of  paper, 
showing  the  pattern  of  a  reticulated  or  woven  fabric  upon  it.  This  orna- 
mental appearance  is  obtained  either  by  the  introduction  of  lace,  or  other 
open  woven  fabric,  into  the  body  of  the  paper,  during  the  process  of  manu- 
&cture,  or  by  subjecting  colored  paper,  either  pulp-dyed  or  surface-colored, 
or  enamelled,  to  great  pressure  between  metallic-plates  or  rollers,  while  a 
piece  of  lace,  or  other  fabric,  of  the  pattern  desired  to  be  imparted  to  the 
paper,  lies  in  contact  therewith ;  whereby  an  indentation  of  the  threads  is 
produced  on  the  surface  of  the  paper. 

The  paper  ornamented  by  the  introduction  of  the  open  textile  fabric  during 
its  manufacture,  is  also  greatly  strengthened  thereby,  and  rendered  particu- 
larly applicable  to  the  manufacture  of  bands  for  wrapping  up  lace  or  other 
articles ;  its  application  to  which  manufacture  forms  the  second  part  of  the 
invention. 

The  web  of  bobbin-net  or  other  open  textile  fabrio,  is  introduced  into  the 
substance  of  paper,  at  the  time  of  its  manufacture  from  the  pulp,  in  the  fol- 
bwing  manner :  A  web  of  net,  of  any  suitable  width,  and  of  any  required 
'  or  convenient  length,  having  been  obtained,  it  is  wound  upon  a  reel  or  cylin- 
der, mounted  near  the  paper-making  maohilie,  as  hereafter  described.  The 
description  of  paper-making  machine  employed,  is  that  known  as  the  cylinder 
or  air-paper  machine,  which  was  the  subject  of  Letters  Patent  formerly 
granted  to  John  Dickinson. 

The  second  part  of  the  invention  relates  to  the  production  of  various  pat- 
terns, in  imitation  of  lace  and  other  textile  fiibrics,  upon  colored  papers, 
whether  pulp-dyed,  surfiice-oolored,  or  enamelled.  For  this  purpose,  the 
lace  or  other  &bric,  the  pattern  of  which  is  required  to  be  reproduced  upon 
paper,  is  cut  into  pieces  of  a  size  rather  larger  than  the  sheets  of  colored 
paper  to  be  operated  upon,  and  stretched  upon  open  frames,  and  satur  ted 
with  size  or  animal  glue,  which  will  enable  them  better  to  withstand  the 
pressure  to  which  they  are  to  be  subjected  ;  when  dry,  they  are  cut  to  the 
size  of  the  colored  paper  and  applied  to  the  surface  of  the  same,  and  sub- 
jected to  great  pressure  between  flat  or  cylindrical  metallic  surfaces,  as  is 
commonly  practiced  in  glazing  or  milling  papers ;  and,  in  consequence,  those 
parts  of  the  paper  which  are  in  contact  with  the  filaments  of  the  lace  or 
otber  ornamental  textile  fabric,  are  exposed  to  a  greater  pressure  than  those 
parts  where  no  such  filaments  intervene  between  the  pressing  surfaces,  and 
the  coloring  matter  upon  them  becomes  more  condensed,  and  is  consequently 
rendered  darker ;  so  that  the  pattern  of  the  lace  or  other  ornamental  textile 
fabric  is  produced  in  a  darker  shade  of  the  color  with  which  the  paper  is 
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tinted ;  and  if  the  paper  be  held  up  to  the  light,  these  darker  portioos,  whidi 
constitute  the  pattern,  will  lowing  to  their  being  more  condeDsed)  appear  lea 
opaque  than  the  ground  color.  In  thus  ornamenting  enamelled  or  fiiir£aoe- 
colored  papers,  it  is  preferred  to  apply  the  laoe  or  ornamental  textile  febric 
to  the  side  of  the  paper  which  has  not  been  colored. 

Improveb«ntb  in  Mstallio  Pistons. — ^These  improvements  conast  in  a 
method  hj  which  the  piston-rings  of  metallic  pistona  can  be  tighteoed  iq) 
whenever  required,  without  the  labor  of  taking  oflf  the  cylinder  oorer  and 
junk-ring  of  the  piston ;  at  the  same  time  insuring  equal  pressure  upon  eadi 
spring  or  other  power  required  to  force  out  the  piston-rings  during  the  pro- 
cess of  tightening;  to  this  end  a  plug  is  fitted  into  a  round  hole  id  the  center 
of  the  piston,  and  grooved  with  the  same  number  of  grooves  as  there  ars 
springs  in  the  piston.    These  grooves  are  not  cut  parallel  with  the  outside  of 
the  plug,  but  deep  at  one  end  and  run  out  to  nothing  at  the  other — forming 
an  inclined  plane  or  wedge  ;  the  bolts,  which  are  connected  to  the  springs, 
rest  in  these  grooves.     When  the  piston  is  first  inserted,  they  are  placed  in 
the  deepest  part  of  the  groove  or  bottom  of  the  incline.    Through  the  plug 
a  screw  is  inserted,  having  a  conical  collar,  which  is  fitted  and  ground  into 
the  inside  of  the  junk-ring  of  the  piston  ;  a  square  head  to  the  screw  going 
through  and  extending  about  one-and-a-half  inches  outside  of  the  junk-ring. 
In  the  center  of  the  cylinder  cover  a  hole  is  made  for  the  insertion  of  a  box 
spanner,  which  fits  the  head  of  the  screw  that  extends  out  of  the  junk-ring. 
When  the  pbton  requires  tightening  up,  the  plug  in  the  center  of  the  piston 
is  caused,  by  the  spanner,  to  retire  inwards,  and  the  bolts  attached  to  the 
springs  are  forced  to  a  greater  distance  from  the  center  of  the  piston,  by  the 
inclined  grooves  in  the  plug;  thus  tightening  up  the  springs. 

In  vertical  engines,  or  other  machines  where  the  piston  is  aocessible  only 
from  the  top,  a  center-screw  and  plug  cannot  be  placed,  but  four  or  more 
screws,  (according  to  the  number  of  springs  in  the  piston,)  working  in  wedges, 
are  inserted  for  tightening  the  rings,  upon  the  same  principle. 


THE  RAIL-BIBD.— ITS  MIGRATIONS. 

Much  discussion  has  been  elicited  of  late  through  the  medium  of  the 
newspaper  press  in  Virginia  and  elsewhere,  in  regard  to  the  appearance  and 
disappearance  of  the  Sora,  Ortlan,  or  Rail-bird,  to  and  from  the  marshes  and 
fiats  that  line  the  rivers  which  empty  their  waters  into  the  Atlantic.  Those 
birds  are  quite  numerous  in  the  months  of  August  and  September.  M^ 
back  as  1822,  myself  and  several  other  youths  concaved  it  rare  sport  to 
push  one  another  about  in  small  skiffs,  waist-deep  in  water,  among  the 
reeds  on  the  flats  of  the  Delaware,  at  high  water,  to  shoot  rail,  as  we  call^ 
them  there.  They  were  an  easy  prey,  even  to  juvenile  marksmen.  On 
dark,  cloudy  days  we  found  them  much  fleeter  on  the  wing,  raqmriiig 
more  skill  in  shooting  them  than  on  a  clear  day  with  bright  sonslune. 

As  late  as  the  year  1840  I  found  sufficient  inducement  for  many  days  to 
follow  rail  shooting  until  the  5th  of  October,  at  which  time  they  nearly  dis- 
appeared from  our  flats,  save  a  few  that  doubtless  had  been  wounded  by  the 
legion  of  sportsmen  constantly  seeking  their  destruction. 
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A  few  days  after  the  abore  period  I  started  on  a  gunning  and  fishing  ez- 
cnnion,  near  a  hundred  miles  down  the  peninsula  or  eastern  shore  of  Mary- 
land, on  the  marshes  and  flats  of  the  streams  that  empty  their  waters  into 
the  Chesapeake,  south  of  the  gunning  locality  of  the  Delaware.  I  was  there 
somewhat  surprised  to  find  the  rail  quite  plenty,  but  for  a  few  days  only. 
After  remaining  there  for  a  week  they  were  as  scarce  and  hard  to  find  as  they 
were  when  I  left  the  Delaware. 

They  take  to  flight  in  the  night,  as  they  cannot  see  by  daylight.  I  have 
heard  their  cheerful  voice  in  flocks  over  my  head  in  the  night,  winging  their 
way  southward,  no  doubt  alighting  as  they  approach  a  suitable  place,  or  as 
daylight  appears,  obstructing  their  vision.  They  keep  down  where  it  is  some- 
what dark,  among  the  grass  and  reeds,  hunting  food,  and  their  continuance  in 
a  place  is  governed  by  the  quantity  and  quality  of  food,  and  the  non-appear- 
ance of  frost,  which  they  appear  to  dislike  and  flee  from. 

Now  there  is  no  doubt  that  if  I  had  continued  my  journey  into  the  Caro- 
linas,  after  their  disapj^learance  from  the  Chesapeake,  I  should  have  found 
them  there, — emigrating  still  further  south  as  the  frost  approaches  them,  till 
they  get  beyond  the  reach  of  it,  where  they  breed,  and  where  their  young 
are  grown. 

They  commence  their  annual  migrations  northward  in  the  night,  passing 
from  marsh  to  marsh  along  the  rivers,  and  from  river  to  riyer  and  bay  to  bay, 
reaching  the  middle  States  about  the  1st  of  August. 

Thomas  Champion. 


VOLCANIC    ERUPTION 

OF    MAUNA    LOA,    IN    THE    SANDWICH    ISLANDS. 

[The  account  of  this  eruption  is  too  intensely  interesting  to  be  passed  in 
silence.  We  extract  liberal  portions  of  a  letter  from  Hilo,  published  in 
the  American  Journal  of  the  Arts  and  Scimces^  from  an  eye  witness,  Rev. 
Mr.  Coan.    He  says  :| 

"  For  sixty-five  days  the  great  summit  furnace  on  Manna  Loa  has  been  in 
awful  blast.  Floods  of  burning  desolation  have  swept  wildly  and  widely 
over  the  top  and  down  the  sides  of  the  mountain.  The  threatening  stream 
has  overcome  every  obstacle,  winding  its  fiery  way  from  its  high  source  to 
the  bases  of '  the  everlasting  hills,'  spreading  in  a  molten  sea  over  the  plains 
— penetrating  ancient  forests — driving  the  bellowing  herds,  the  wild  goats 
and  the  affrighted  birds  before  its  lurid  glare — consuming  all  vegetable  life 
with  its  sulphurous  breath,  and  leaving  nothing  but  blackness  and  ruin  in 
its  track. 

On  the  12th  of  July  I  wrote  you  on  the  state  of  old  Kilauea,  and  on  the 
27th  of  Sept,  I  announced  to  our  mutual  friend,  Mr.  Lyman,  the  fact  and 
the  statA  of  onr  present  eruption.  Having  made  my  quarterly  pastoral  tour, 
I  started  on  the  second  instant  for  the  scene  and  the  source  of  the  eruption 
which  is  the  theme  of  this  letter.  Our  party  consisted  of  Lawrence  M'CuUy, 
Esq^  a  graduate  of  Yale  and  our  present  actioff  magistrate,  four  natives  and 
myselL  Taking  the  channel  of  the  Wailuku  (the  stream  which  enters  Hilo 
bay)  as  our  track,  we  advanced  with  much  toil  through  the  thicket  along  its 
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bmika,  alwot  twelve  mikt,  the  llist  day.    Hera  we  rested  at  the  looli  of  a 

large  tree  during  the  night  The  next  day  we  proceeded  abont  twelre  mila 
farther,  for  the  most  part  along  the  bed  of  the  ttrean,  the  water  beiig  low. 
During  both  of  then  days  ipoloank  smoke  had  filled  the  forest  and  gim 
the  rays  of  the  san  a  yellow  and  balefdl  hae. 

At  night,  when  the  shades  gathered  ofer  those  deep  aolitnde^  nnbroka 
except  by  the  bellowing  of  the  untamed  bull,  the  bailiDg  of  the  wild  dog, 
the  grunt  of  the  ibiest  boar,  the  wing  and  the  note  of  the  rostlssi  bird,  the 
chirping  of  the  insect,  the  Ming  of  a  time-woni  tree,  the  gnigiing  of  the 
rill  and  the  wild  roar  of  the  cataract,  we  made  oar  little  bed  of  fen^  under 
the  tnink  of  a  prostrate  tree,  and  here,  for  the  first  time,  we  Ibond  thst  the 
molten  stream  had  paned  us  by,  many  miles,  on  its  way  toward  Hila  Bat 
as  its  track  was  several  miles  to  the  left  of  us,  and  as  the  jungle  here  wis 
nearly  impenetrable,  we  proceeded  the  next  day  up  the  stream,  and  at  half- 
past  one  p.  M.,  found  ourselves  fairly  o«t  of  the  forest,  having  been  a  little 
more  than  two  and  a  half  days  in  aeeomplishiag  this  part  of  the  tour. 

I  cannot  stop  to  describe  the  beautiful  and  romantie  seeneiy  wioog  oar 
winding  valley  gorge,  the  csseades,  basins,  caves,  and  natarsl  bridges  of  this 
wild  and  solitary  stream.  Nor  can  I  speak  of  Uie  velvet  mo8ses,  inxarisat 
creepers  hanging  in  feetoons,  the  ancient  forest  trees  sad  other  tropJcsJ  glories 
which  were  mirrored  in  ite  limpid  waters.  Weneeded  an  sitiet  sod  a  oAtor- 
alifit  to  fix  the  glowing  panorama,  and  to  describe  iti  floia  sad  &ons.  Wild 
cattle,  dogs  and  hogs  of  the  mountains  have  penetrated  these  forests  and 
have  appeared,  of  late,  on  the  very  confines  of  improvement  within  five 
miles  of  our  bay. 

But  to  proceed.  When  we  emerged  from  the  upper  skirts  of  the  woods 
on  the  third  day,  a  dense  fog  obstructed  our  view  of  all  distant  objects.  We 
encamped  early  in  a  cave,  but  during  the  night  the  stars  came  out  and  we 
could  see  the  play  of  the  volcanic  firee  from  the  summit  to  the  base  of  the 
mountain  and  far  down  in  the  forest  toward  Hilo.  The  next  morning,  Fri- 
day, we  left  our  cavern  early,  and  at  half-past  seven^  a^l  came  to  the  smool- 
dering  lava-stream.  From  this  time  to  ten  a.m.,  we  walked  on  the  right 
border  of  the  stream,  when  we  crossed  over  to  the  opposite  side.  This  oecn- 
pied  us  an  hour  and  a  quarter,  and  we  judged  the  stream  to  be  three  miles 
wide  at  this  pomt,  which,  however,  was  one  of  its  "leatteii*.^  Is  some 
places  it  spread  out  into  wide  lakes  and  seas,  apparently  from  five  to  eight 
miles  broad,  inclosing,  as  is  usually  the  case,  Httie  islands  not  flooded  by  the 
fusion.  Passing  up  the  sontfaern  verge  of  the  sofeam  we  fonad  many  tiees 
felled  by  the  igneous  current,  and  lying  crisped  and  half  charred  npos  the 
stiffened  and  smoking  lava.  All  this  day  we  passed  up  the  stream,  som^nMS 
on  it  and  sometimes  afong  its  margin,  as  the  one  or  tiie  other  track  was  thi 
easier  or  the  more  direct  At  night  we  slept  upon  the  lava,  above  the 
line  of  vegetation,  with  die  heavens  for  our  canopy  and  the  stars  for  oir 
lamps.  From  this  high  watch-tower  we  could  see  the  brilltaat  fiie-worbftr 
above  and  far  below  us,  as  the  darling  fusion  rushed  down  its  burning  doci 
revealed  here  and  there  by  an  q)ening  through  its  rooky  roo^  serring  »  & 
vent  for  the  gases. 

Early  on  Saturday,  the  6th,  we  were  asoentfng  our  rugged  pa&wsy 
amidst  steam  and  smoke  and  heat  which  ahnost  blinded  and  scathed  «• 
At  ten,  we  came  to  open  orifices  doim  which  we  looked  i«lo  the  fiery  ri^ 
which  rushed  furiously  beneath  oar  feet  Up  to  this  we  had  come  to  » 
open  lake  or  stream  of  active  fusion.  We  had  seen,  in  the  KghU  mssy 
lights  like  street  lamps  glovring  along  the  slope  of  the  mouBtaln  at  oomd- 
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erable  diBtances  from  each  other,  while  die  stream  made  its  way  in  a  snbter- 
Fsneaii  channel,  traced  oaiy  by  these  vents.  From  10  am,  and  onwaid, 
these  fiery  vents  werefreqnent,  some  of  them  measvring  ten,  twenty,  fifty  or 
one  hundred  feet  in  diameter.  In  one  place  only  we  saw  the  river  uncovered 
for  thirty  rods  and  rashing  down  a  declivity  of  firom  10^  to  25^.  The  scene 
was  awfhl,  the  momentom  inorediUe,  <^  fusion  perfect,  (a  white  heat),  aad 
<he  velocity  forty  miles  an  hoar.  The  banks  <»l  each  side  of  this  stream 
were  red-hot,  jagged  and  overhanging,  adorned  with  burning  stalactites  and 
festooned  with  immense  quantities  of  filamentose,  or  capiltary  glass,  called 
^  Pele's  hair/'  FVom  this  pointj  to  ^  summit  crater  aU  was  iaeipressibly 
interestmg. 

Valve  after  valve  opened  as  we  went  up,  out  of  which  issued  "  fire  and 
smoke  and  brimstone,"  and  down  which  we  looked  as  into  iJie  caverns  of 
Pluto.  The  gases  were  so  pungent  that  we  had  to  use  the  greatest  caution, 
approaching  a  stream  or  an  orifice  on  the  windward  side  and  wsttching  every 
change  or  gyration  of  the  breeze.  Sometimes  whirlwinds  would  sweep 
along,  loaded  with  deadly  gases,  and  threatening  the  unwary  traveler.  After 
a  hot  and  weary  strug^e  over  smoking  masses  of  jagged  scoria  and  slag, 
thrown  in  wild  confusion  into  hills,  cones  and  ridges,  and  spread  out  over  vast 
fields,  we  came  at  1  p.m.  to  the  terminal  or  summit  crater. 

This  we  found  to  be  a  low,  elongated  cone,  or  rather  a  series  of  cones, 
standing  over  a  great  fissure  in  the  mountain.  Mounting  to  the  crest  of  the 
highest  cone,  we  expected  to  look  down  into  a  great  sea  of  raging  lavas,  but 
instead  of  this  the  throat  of  the  crater  at  the  depth  one  hnadr^  feet  was 
clogged  with  scoria,  cinders  and  a^es,  through  which  ihe  smoke  and  gases 
rushed  up  furiously  from  seams  and  holes.  One  orifice  within  this  cone  was 
alout  twenty  feet  in  diameter,  and  was  constantly  sending  npadrase  oolamn 
of  blue  and  white  smoke  which  rolled  off  io  masses  and  spread  over  all 
that  part  of  the  mountain,  darkening  the  sun  and  obscuring  every  object  a 
few  rods  distant.  So  toppling  was  the  crest  of  this  cone,  so  great  the  heat, 
and  so  deadly  the  gases,  that  we  could  find  no  position  where  we  could  look 
down  the  throat  or  orifice ;  and  could  we  have  done  so,  it  is  not  probable 
that  we  should  have  seen  the  deep  fountain  below  us,  as  the  lavas  were 
forced  up  its  horrid  chimney  from  the  burning  bowels  of  the  earth.  I  have 
no  doubt  that  the  point  at  which  the  igneous  river  flowed  off  in  its  lateral 
duct  was  at  least  five  hundred,  perhaps  a  thousand  feet  below  us. 

The  summit  cone  which  we  ascended  was  about  one  hundred  feet  high, 
say  five  hundred  feet  long  and  three  hundred  broad  at  base. 

Several  other  cones  below  us  were  of  the  same  form  and  general  character, 
presenting  the  appearance  of  smoking  tumuli  along  the  upper  slope  of  the 
mouatahi.  As  you  descend  the  mountain  these  cones  become  lower  and  less 
frequent,  but  here  they  are  the  rims  or  ja^ed  jaws  of  those  orifices  through 
which  we  look  into  that  subterranean  tubs  of  angiy  fusion  winch  hurries 
with  such  fearful  speed  down  the  side  of  the  mountain. 

The  molten  stream  first  appears  some  ten  noiles  below  thefomtain  ctater,and 
as  we  viewed  it  rudiing  out  from  beneath  the  bla^  rocks,  aad,  in  the  twink- 
ling of  an  eye,  diving  again  into  its  fiery  den,  it  produced  indescribable  feel* 
ings  of  awe  and  dretKl. 

This  summit  crater  I  estimate  at  twelve  themnnd  feet  elevation ;  the  prin- 
cipal stream  (there  are  many  lesser  and  lateral  ones)  including  all  its  wind- 
ings, sixty  miles  long ;  average  breadUi,  three  miles ;  depth,  from  three  to 
three  hundred  feet,  according  to  the  surface  over  which  it  flowed. 

Late  on  Saturday  afternoon  we  came  a  short  distance  down  the  mountain, 
when  we  encamped  on  the  naked  rocks  until  Monday. 
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Unwittingly  we  passed  the  last  watering  place  in  our  ascent  on  Fridsy 
morning,  at  seven  o'clock,  and  having  only  one  quart  in  our  canteen,  this  was 
our  whole  supply  until  9  am.  on  Monday.  There  being  six  of  us,  ve  were 
soon  reduced  to  a  single  spoonfull  each,  and  this  only  at  our  meib.  Oor 
food  being  dry  and  hard,  we  suffered  not  a  little  for  want  of  nature^s  bever- 
age. The  dew  which  fell  upon  our  garments,  our  food-buckets  and  the  rocb 
around  us  congealed  and  beeame  frost  or  thin  scales  of  ice,  and  from  our  oil- 
cloth, spread  for  the  purpose,  we  collected  a  few  spoonsfull  of  the  Utter, 
while  our  parched  lips  readily  kissed  the  rocks  to  obtain  a  little  moiston 
from  the  frost.  There  was  snow  on  another  part  of  the  mouDtun,  &r 
below  us,  but  it  was  not  in  our  track.  The  fires  had  melted  all  in  this 
region. 

The  present  eruption  is  between  those  of  1843  and  1852,  and  from  oor 
high  tower  we  could  see  them  both  and  trace  their  windings. 

Early  on  Monday  we  decamped  and  set  our  faces  for  Eilauea,  distant  some 
thirty-five  miles,  hoping  by  a  forced  march  to  reach  it  at  night. 

At  eight  A.M.,  we  passed  the  seat  of  the  grand  eruption  of  1852,  aod 
traveled  for  miles  in  its  cinders.  A  little  steam  only  issues  from  that  oone 
whose  awful  throat,  in  1852,  sent  up  a  column  of  glowing  fasion  to  the 
height  of  a  thousand  feet 

At  the  base  of  this  cone,  on  the  opposite  side,  the  ground  was  thickly 
powdered  with  a  hoar  frost,  and  so  intense  was  our  thirst  that  our  whole 
party  lay  down  together  and  eagerly  licked  it  from  the  rocks  and  sand. 

At  nine  we  found  water,  for  which  we  gave  heartfelt  thanks  to  oar  great 
Shepherd.  At  one  P.M.,  a  dense  fog  obscured  our  track,  our  guide  lo&t  his 
way,  and  we  were  obliged  to  encamp. 

Early  on  Tuesday  morning  we  were  astir,  wandering  through  jungle  and 
over  rough  fields  of  soorie,  when  fortunately  at  half-past  nine  we  found  the 
only  track  which  could  lead  us  out  of  this  cruel  labyrinth. 

At  half-past  one  p.m.,  we  reached  old  Kilauea,  where  we  regaled  oursdves 
on  Ohelo  berries,  water,  and  such  stores  as  were  left  in  our  larder. 

The  next  day  we  explored  Eilauea,  made  some  measurements,  collected 
specimens,  etc.,  and  on  Thursday,  the  11th  inst,  we  reached  Hilo,  having 
been  absent  ten  days.  Kilauea  is  still  very  active,  though  not  as  intensely 
80  as  in  months  past. 

On  the  mountain  and  in  Kilauea  I  took  the  angles  of  several  lavasbreami, 
one  of  49«,  another  of  60®,  and  two  of  80«*  each.  Several  streams  on  the 
mountain  flowed  down  banks  of  scoria  twenty-five  and  thirty  feet  high. 

The  fusion  was  complete— the  streams  cooled  in  a  perfect  state. 

I  also  saw  thin  strata,  say  one  inch  thitik  or  less,  which  had  flowed  down 
the  face  of  perpendicular  rocks,  adhering  to  the  rocks  like  paste,  and  thm 
eooling.  Will  you  say  that  I  spoil  my  demonstration  by  proving  too  ««•» 
when  I  assert  that  I  saw  more  than  on  place  where  the  fusion  flowed  on  sn 
angle  of  95^ — ^like  the  Indian's  tree  which  grew  so  bolt  upright  thai  it 
"  leaned  the  other  way,'' — thus  flowing  down  a  rock  or  bank  until  it  cam 
to  where  sud  rock  retreated,  it  would  follow  the  inward  curve  in  a  thin 
layer  like  molasses,  adhering  to  the  rock  and  thus  cooling.  It  is  therefore  s 
fact  capable  of  entire  demonstration  that  our  Hawaiian  lavas  flow  freely  dowB 
every  slope,  from  an  angle  of  80^  to  a  perpendicular — ^in  the  latter  case  in  & 
very  thin  layer  of  course.  At  one  point  we  saw  the  great  igneous  nvv 
flovnng  like  oil  down  an  angle  of  35®,  and  in  another  place  it  leaped  a  pi^ 
pice,  forming  a  brilliant  cascade. 
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But  I  labk  time  and  space  to  tell  you  half  whioh  we  saw,  and  heard,  and 
felL^     ^  ^ 

Hilo  is  now  in  a  state  of  solemn  and  thonghtfiil  suspense.  The  great 
Bummit  fountain  is  still  playing  with  fearful  energy,  and  the  deyouriug  stream 
rufihes  madly  down  towards  us.  It  is  now  about  ten  miles  distant — ^nearly 
through  the  woods,  following  the  right  bank  of  the  Wailuku,  and  heading 
directly  for  our  bay. 

Some  are  planning,  some  packing,  many  running  to  and  fro,  and  all  talking 
and  conjecturing.  Never  was  Hilo  in  such  a  state  before.  And  all  is  hushed 
and  solemn. 

Oct.  22. — I  have  retained  this  letter  until  the  present  time,  to  watch  the 
progresa  of  the  lava  stream  and  to  report  more  definitely ;  and  I  am  happy 
I  happy  to  say  that  as  yet  our  fears  have  not  been  realized.  The  great  sum- 
mit crater  still  pours  out  its  burning  floods  with  unabated  energy,  and  the 
atmosphere  of  the  island  is  still  loaded  with  smoke ;  everything  looks  dingy, 
often  baleful.  The  stream  of  fusion  still  glows  and  groans  in  the  forest  be- 
tween us  and  Mauna  Loa ;  but  its  intensity  seems  a  little  abated  and  its  pro- 
gress retarded.  Probably  it  is  partially  obstructed  or  diverted  in  its  subter- 
ranean passage,  while  the  basins,  ravines,  gorges,  etc,  it  fills  in  the  woods, 
together  with  the  great  forest  which  it  must  consume,  tender  its  progress 
very  slow.  Consequently  the  apprehensions  of  our  people  are  much  abated. 
There  has  been  nothing  like  panic  from  the  beginning,  either  among  foreigners 
or  natives ;  but  there  was  an  anxious  look,  an  inquiring  tone,  a  serious  con- 
cern among  all  classes.  These  have  greatly  subsided ;  not  that  the  fire  is 
extinct,  or  that  it  is  not  nearer  than  it  was  two  weeks  ago ;  but  simply  that 
its  progress  for  the  last  week  has  been  almost  imperceptible.  Still  it  may 
oome  when  least  expected.  Should  it  succeed  in  pushing  through  the  woods 
it  will  then  flow  down  on  an  angle  of  from  1^  to  2^  with  little  to  obstruct 
it;  or,  should  it  dive  into  subterranean  chambers,  it  may  burst  out  unexpect- 
edJy  near  our  shores. 

It  18  now  seventy-two  days  since  the  eruption  commenced,  and,  aa  re- 
marked before,  the  fountain  is  in  full  force.  The  matter  disgorged  is  of  the 
same  general  character  as  in  former  eruptions.  We  saw  nothing  new. 
Among  the  salts,  sulphur  and  sulphate  of  lime,  are  the  most  abundant. 
They  are  scattered  freely  at  several  points  along  the  line  of  flow. 

There  are  now  about  a  dozen  open  lakes  of  raging  lavas  in  Kilauea,  ex- 
tending in  two  semi-circular-linee  from  the  great  fountain  lake — ffalmau- 
mau — ^along  the  eastern  and  western  sides  of  the  crater,  and  evidently 
forming  vents  to  igneous  subterranean  canals  which  are  carrying  the  incan- 
descent floods  from  this  great  active  vent  to  the  northern  parts  of  thb  crater, 
sometimes  overflowing  this  region  and  sometimes  heaving  up  the  ponderous 
superincumbent  strata,  like  the  surface  of  an  agitated  ocean.  The  great 
dome  over  Halemaumau  is  swept  away,  and  a  nSsed  and  jagged  rim  from 
20  to  60  feet  high,  now  encircles  it  The  fiision  may  be  100  feet  below. 
The  movement  of  the  streams  northward  is  distinctly  seen  through  the  valves 
or  vents  mentioned  above.  The  great  central  plateau  of  200  feet  elevation 
as  mentioned  in  my  last  letter,  is  now  nearly  covered  with  fresh  lava  from  the 
overflowing  of  its  flery  zone—or  of  that  half  which  surrounds  it,  and  to 
which  the  recent  action  has  been  confined.  This  belt  or  lava  zone  has  been 
raised  from  100  to  200  feet  since  April ;  1st,  by  uplifting  forces;  2d,  by  suc- 
cessive overflowings. 
The  commencement  of  this  eruption  is  mentioned  in  an  earlier  letter  firom 
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Mr.  Goaa,  addreaaed  to  Rev.  CL  &  Lyman,  of  tbk  plaoak    It  it  dited  Eilo^ 
Sept  27,  1855.    He  says  : 

^  On  the  eYtamg  of  Uie  11th  of  Atigiuil,a  unall  pckint,  glowii^  libSiriv, 
wiB  aeea  at  the  he^ht  of  12^000  feet  on  the  northw^atem  slope  of  Maun 
Loa.  Thb  radiant  point  rapidly  expanded,  throwing  off  corraMskioDs  of 
light  until  it  io<^Eed  like  a  foil  orbed  ann."  The  sequel  ia  dttcribed  in  the 
letter  above. 


Thb  Oolossal  WABHnferoK  MoiruicnfT  von  Ammooa. — ^The  LohIod 
Builder  gives  the  following  accoant  of  an  important  atep  in  the  progreBs  of 
this  work : 

The  caatii^  of  the  horse  for  this  mcmnment  at  Mnnich,  is  one  of  the 
great  feats  of  modem  foundry,  as  fifteen  tons  of  brome  had  to  be  mailed 
and  kept  in  a  state  of  fluidity.  For  several  days  and  nights  previously  a 
Isrve  fire  was  at  these  huge  masses,  whioh  required  to  be  stirred  at  timea 
When  the  bronze  was  liquified,  an  idtimale  asBay  was  made  io  a  small  trial 
cast ;  and  to  heighten  the  color  some  more  copper  was  added.  SnoeeGsiFely 
all  the  ehambers  through  which  the  metal  had  ta  flow  in  the  form  wer» 
cleared  of  the  coal  with  whidi  they  had  been  kept  wann,  and  the  master 
examined  all  the  air  spirides  and  the  issues  of  the  metal ;  the  pro||S  of  the 
tubes  were  then  ph^ed  and  every  man  had  his  duty  and  place  leaigMd  to 
him.  Finally,  the  master,  amid  the  intense  expectation  of  the  muy  art 
amateurs  present,  pronounced  Uie  wordsi  ^  In  the  name  of  Qod,'^  sod  thee 
three  mighty  strokes  opened  the  fiery  gnlf,  out  of  which  the  gtoviag  laetal 
flowed  in  a  circuit  to  the  large  form.  The  sight  was  magnificent,  and  in  the 
little  sea  of  fire  stood  the  master,  and  gave  his  commands  about  the  saeoei- 
sive  opening  of  the  props.  Hot  vapor  poured  from  the  air  spirMleB ;  in  the 
conduits,  the  metal  boiled  in  waves ;  still  no  dedsion  yet,  as  the  ioflnz  of  the 
hroDse  in  the  very  veins  of  the  figure  could  be  but  slow.  At  oaoe  fiamiag 
showers  jumped  out  of  the  air  condotts,  and  tho  master  proclaimed  the  cast 
to  have  succeeded.  A  loud  cheer  Mowed,  when  the  master  approached 
Mr.  Crawford,  the  artist  of  the  Washington  Monment,  to  coagratniatehim 
on  this  success.  Another  cheer  was  given  to  M.  de  MiUer,  the  diief  of  the 
royal  foundry  of  Mnnich,  who  haa  personally  conducted  the  work. 

Manufacture  of  Watohes. — ^A  watdi  is  no  longer,  as  it  was  formdyt 
an  object  of  luxury,  destined  exclusivdy  for  the  ridi ;  it  has  beeome  u 
article  of  the  first  necessity  for  every  class  in  society,  and  as,  together  vitb 
the  increased  perfection  of  this  article,  its  value  has  in  tho  saoM  time  eon- 
siderably  diminished,  it  is  evident  that  a  common  watch,  which  will  eatAj 
indicate  the  time  of  the  day,  is  actually,  by  its  low  price,  within  the  lesch 
of  almost  every  individual,  who  will  likewise  feel  anxious  to  poaaess  one. 

For  this  reason,  and  in  proportion  as  commeroial  and  mmitime  ^^^^ 
are  extended  and  emancipated  from  the  trammels  in  which  the  great  ceapv 
marts  of  commerce  have  involved  them,  so  will  distant  nationa  become  crfil* 
ized;  audit  may  be  fairly  anticipated  that  the  art  of  watch-makiDg  ^ 
form  part  of  the  great  current  of  improvement. 

The  number  of  watches  manufactured  annually  in  Neufehatel  may  be  cal- 
culated from  100,000  to  120,000,  of  which  about  35,000  are  in  gold,  m 
the  rest  in  silver. 
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Now  rappoaing  the  fint  on  an  Average  to  be  worth  tdO,  aad  tbe  others 
|4,  it  would  represent  a  capital  of  $1,890,000,  without  taking  into  consiier- 
atioii  the  sale  of  cloeks  Mid  iBatmineate  for  watoh-making,  the  amount  of 
which  is  very  large. 

The  United  ^Satas  ef  Aaieiwa  ^eonraiae  the  iai|^t  quantity  of  those 
watches.  With  the  exception  of  gold  and  silver  for  the  manufiEusture  of  the 
watch-caaee,  the  other  matenals  for  the  oonatraction  of  the  works  of  Hieehan- 
iBm  of  the  Neufehatel  watehes  are  of  little  value,  ooaaiaiiiig  merely  of  a 
little  brass  or  steeL  The  steel  is  imported  from  England,  and  is  reckoned 
the  best  that  can  be  procured ;  the  ban  is  furnished  by  France. 

With  respect  to  goU  and  silver  tfae  iahabitaata  of  Neafehatel  have  had 
for  a  long  time  no  other  resource  but  to  melt  current  money,  until  they  re- 
ceived gold  from  England,  which  the  English  merohanta  reeeive  from  Cali- 
ibmia. 

The  number  of  workmen  who  are  employed  in  watch  making  is  estimated 
at  from  18,000  to  20,000,  but  it  is  difficult  to  arrive  at  the  exact  number, 
as  the  population  employed  carry  on  ihe  business' in  their  own  houses. 

The  spirit  oi  adventure  is  very  strong  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  Jura 
Mountains.  A  great  many  of  them  luive  traveled  into  very  remote  coun- 
tries, whence  acHue  have  returned  with  considerable  fortunes. — Merchants 
Magazine. 

Ship  Buildino  ik  New- York. — ^The  New-York  Cfomier  tk  Enquirer 
submits  its  annual  statement  of  the  buaineas  done  in  ship  building  at  that 

n  which  shows  that  the  past  has  been  a  year  of  depression  in  the  ship 
3  unexampled  within  a  generation.  Amongst  the  causes  assigned  for 
this  are  the  European  war,  the  falling  off  in  the  California  and  Australian 
trade,  and  the  overbuilding  in  the  last  few  years.  Many  master  ship-builders 
had  become  bankrupt,  owing  not  so  much  to  the  increased  wages  demanded 
by  their  workmen,  as  by  the  forfeitures  to  which  they  were  subject  in  not 
getting  their  work  completed  in  time,  from  the  men  not  continuing  steadily 
at  their  work.  The  following  is  a  comparative  return  of  the  new  ships 
launched  in  the  present  and  past  years: 


/-■ 

^1864 

-less , 

No. 

Total  Ton. 

Wa. 

Total  Ton. 

Steamships, 

19 

24,600 

4 

11,100 

Other  steam  vessels. 

23 

6,9^7 

4 

2,200 

Ships. 

30 

39,380 

6 

V    9430 

Barques, 

7 

3,600 

7 

8,376 

Briga, 

8 

2,551 

8 

1,275 

Sehoonaia,  etc. 

21 

5,292 

18 

8,786 

Total,  106  81,890  87  29,867 

There  are  also  now  on  the  stocks  17  vessels  of  all  sorts,  with  an  aggregate 
tonnage  of  21,720  tons. 

Experiments  with  Fotatobs. — ^The  question  being  often  asked,  which 
variety  of  potatoes  is  most  profitable  for  field  cultivation,  on  the  16th  of  last 
May  I  planted  a  field  with  eight  kinds,  in  eight  succeasive  plats,  the  rows 
running  through  each  successive  plat — eoil  rather  thin,  manured  alike  lightly 
in  the  hill-— crop  moderate.  On  October  10th,  dug  twelve  hills  of  each 
kind,  counted  and  weighed.    The  following  is  the  result : 
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Peaohblow — 180  tnben,  weight  25  poaBda--a6ed  small,  2  tubers  U>  euh 

hill. 
Califoniia~104  tuben,  weight  24  ponndB— eeed  ]arg%  cut  in  6  to  8  pieca, 

2  to  each  hill. 
Torries — 138  tuben,  weight  23|  ponndft— eeed  laige,  cut  in  8  pieeeSySto 

etch  hill. 
Black  Mercen — 220  tuben,  weight  20  pounds — Bced  amall,  2  to  each  ISL 
English  Whitea — 150  tubers,  weight  18|  pounda — aeed  amalL  2  to  each 

hiU. 
Merinoe — 100  tubers,  weight  11  pounds — seeds  large  and  cut 
Pinkeyes — 116  tubers,  weight  10|  poundfr-^seed  small,  2  to  each  hE 
Lilacs-— 125  tubers,  weight  16  pounds — seed  small,  2  to  eadi  hiJL 
This  is  the  result  of  one  trial ;  other  trials  may  produce  different  resnltg, 

that  is,  lead  to  further  experiments. — ^A.  Ybomaks,  th  CawUrf  (Tealtan. 

Iron  Yards  fob  Ships. — Some  noreities  are  obeerrable  in  the  fittiog 
out  of  the  Australian  Black  Ball  ship  Schomberg.    Her  'tween  decks  are 
fitted  up  with  iron  berths  throughout,  which  have  a  prettjand  light  appear- 
ance.   Her  iron  tanks  are  fit  to  carry  either  water  or  pronsfons,  and  while 
they  are  able  to  bear  any  weight  placed  upon  them,  they  act  as  pennanent 
ballasts  for  the  ship.    The  foreyard  of  the  vessel  is  a  hoIJow  iron  tube,  made 
of  quarter  inch  plates.    It  is  96  feet  in  length,  23  incheB  at  the  slings ! 
greatest  circumference,  6^  feet.    It  weighs  4  tons — a  wooden  spar  same  size 
would  weigh  8^  tons — an  important  wlyantage  in  &Tor  of  the  iron  yard, 
especially  when  its  durability  is  also  taken  into  consideration.    Ihe  fint  cost 
IS  a  little  more  than  wood. — Liverpool  MaiL 

Portrait  of  Charlbs  I,  bt  Vklasqueb. — ^We  have  seldom  been  mon 
favorably  disappointed  than  we  were  on  visiting  this  picture.  It  is  ondonbt- 
edly  an  originaL  No  copyist  could  make  such  a  representation  on  canvsss. 
It  bears  all  the  tests  of  a  cloae  or  distinct  view,  of  inversion  andof  themsgni- 
fier.  The  last,  the  magnifier,  brings  out  its  excellencies  in  a  most  wonderful 
manner.  The  eyes  are  eyes,  the  hair  is  hair,  and  the  flesh  is  flesh.  We 
have  seen  many  of  the  works  of  the  old  masters,  but  we  have  never  seen  a 

Sortrait  which  bore  more  unequivocal  and  unquestionable  eridenoe  of  the 
and  of  a  great  master  than  does  this.  The  proprietor  la  a  gentleman  not 
only  of  courteous  manners  but  thoroughly  versed  in  the  history  snd  condition 
of  Uiis  department  of  art 

Products  of  thb  Industry  of  Boston. — The  returns  to  the  Secretvy 
of  State  of  the  products  of  the  Industry  of  Boston,  for  the  year  endisg 
June  1,  1856,  as  compiled  for  the  Boston  Almanac,  shows  that  iron,  exdo- 
sive  of  that  for  nails,  was  manufactured  to  the  value  of  $1,525,000 ;  steim 
engines  and  boilers,  $1,835,000 ;  iron  railing,  iron  fences,  safes,  etc.,  $562^ ; 
glass-ware,  $1,190,000;  piano-fortes  and  other  muaical  instnuDents, 
$1,984,700 ;  watches,  gold  and  silver  ware,  and  jewelry,  $617,000 ;  saddles, 
trunks,  harnesses,  etc,  $757,200;  brushes,  $225,000;  upholstery,  $1,550,800; 
sails,  of  American  fabric,  $431,172  ;  sugar  refined,  $2,000,000;  cbsirsod 
cabinet  ware,  $1,068,800  ;  tin  ware,  $416,500;  linseed  oil  $500,000;  csm- 
phene  and  burning  fluid,  $500,000;  flour,  $870,000;  boots  and  shoes, 
$193,000;  building  stone,  $323,000;  marble  prepared,  $811,000;  hones, 
(4,800),  $761,625  ;  cows,  (132),  $5,405  ;  casks,  $158,600;  distilled  liqnon, 
$2,495,000;  beer,  $238,000  ;  friction  matches,  $50,000;  bakeries,  $935,000; 
clothing,  eiplU  million  Jive  hundred  thomeand  doUare/ 
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Dbntistrt. — ^We  have  liad  occasion  to  notice  several  specimeDs  of  work- 
manship of  this  description,  by  Dr.  A  C.  Castle,  of  296  Fourth  street,  opposite 
Washington  Sqaare.  He  has  great  experience  and  practical  skii  1,  and  there 
is  no  dentist  for  whose  fidelity  we  should  be  more  ready  to  indorse  than  his. 
Senrices  of  this  kind  are  so  difficult,  and  often  expensive,  and  for  a  life-time> 
that  it  is  of  the  greatest  importance  that  they  should  be  done  well. 


NEW    BOOKS. 


Odb  Cousin  Veronica,  or  Scenes  and  Adyentuees  over  the  Blue  Ridoe.    By  Mart 
Elizabeth  Wormlet.    New-Tork :  Bunce  &  Brother.     12mo.    $1  25. 

The  author  of  "  Amabel"  has  already  the  very  highest  of  recommendations.  This 
book  is  a  fit  companion  for  its  predecessor.  It  is  less  highly  wrought,  but  by  no  means 
dull  or  tame.  The  scene  is  piincipally  in  Virginia,  partly  in  England.  The  descrip- 
tions are  graphic  and  natural,  and  the  story  is  capital.  Miss  Wormley  must  be  set 
down,  unquestionably,  among  the  most  gifted  writers  of  fiction. 

A  Tbar  Book  of  Aoricultitrb  ;  or,  the  Annual  Agricultural  Fl'ogress  and  Discovery 
for  1855  and  1856.  By  David  H.  Wells.  1856.  Philadelphia:  Ohilds  &  Peterson. 
400  pages,  8yo. 

This  book  is  just  what  we  anticipated  on  its  announcement — a  concise,  clear  state- 
ment and  pescription  of  the  various  improvements  in  agriculture  and  its  kindred  sci- 
ences during  the  year,  fiilly  and  well  illustrated.  It  should  be  on  every  farmer's  table, 
and  carefully  studied,  for  it  is  a  work  of  great  practical  value. 

Woodworth's  Yotttr's  Cabinet  and  Uncle  Frank's  Dollar  Magazine.    Edited  by 
Frakois  C.  Woodwortb,  assisted  by  **  Francis  Forrester''  and  *^  Aunt  Sue." 

The  external  appearance  of  this  popular  magazine  is  much  in  its  favor.  It  is  well 
.  printed  on  good  paper,  well  stitched,  etc.  This  encourages  us  to  look  inside,  for  we 
do  like  to  see  books  well  printed,  especially  those  for  children  and  youth.  It  aids  in 
forming  a  good  taste  and  neat  habits.  Mr.  Woodworth  is  just  the  man  to  publish  a 
journal  of  this  sort.  He  has  just  the  right  bumps  for  it ;  and  as  he  gives  much  time 
and  careful  attention  to  it,  always  interests  lus  readers.  He  is  well  sustained  also  by 
assistants,  and  those  who  wish  for  a  youth's  magazine  cannot  do  better  than  to  order 
this  forthwith. 
|1  a  year;  4  copies,  $3  50;  5  copies,  $4;  8  copies,  $6.     118  Nassau  st. 

SnfSB  AND  Sbnsibilitt.    a  Novel.    By  Miss  Austen,  author  of  Pride  and  Prejudice, 
etc.    New-Tork  :^  Bunce  &  Brother.    1856.    809  pages. 

A  novel  of  no  little  interest,  of  the  fashion  published  in  our  youthful  days,  by  a  pleas- 
ant writer. 

Cakp  Fires  ov  the  Red  Men  ;  or,  a  Hundred  Tears  Ago.    By  R.  Orton.    Illustrated 
byWalcutt.    New-Tork :  J.  C.  Derby.     1855. 

In  this  volume  Mr.  Orton  takes  some  of  the  exciting  scenes  of  Indian  life  in  the  last 
century  to  form  the  web  of  a  curious  romance.  Those  who  are  fond  of  this  style  of 
excitement  will  be  entertained  by  it.    It  is  well  written  and  well  executed. 

Lanverb.    By  Mrs.  Julia  0.  Dorr,  author  of  **  Farmingdale.''    New-Tork :  Mason 
Brothers.     1856.    447  pages. 

Those  familiar  with  "Farmingdale"  are  notJdiEappointed  in  this  work.    They  ex^ 
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peoted  A  good  book,  and  tbey  have  one  of  Uie  ver  j  beel  afearies  we  have  ever  iiea. 
little  Besflie  is  brim  full  of  interest,  nothing  exaggerated  or  disproportioned,  bat  mA- 
Qial  to  the  life.  Mra.  Allison  vexes  us,  whfle  she  is  perfi^ctly  ^onostent  ikmo(jM^ 
and  onhappOy  represents  too  many  of  great  pretension.  I>ebby  is  worth  her  veightiii 
gold,  while  seyeral  other  chaxaeters  are  drawn  with  great  ability.  The  plot  iiintMilB 
and  ingenious,  yet  almost  developes  itseU;  and  the  wixA  cannot  £ul  to  be  resdiaj 
extenfiively. 

V 

Jackson  and  New-Orleans  ;  an  Authentic  Narrative  of  Memorable  AchievementB  of  tlie 
American  Army  under  Gen.  Jackson  before  New-Orleans  in  the  winter  of  1814 
and  16.    By  Alexander  Walker.    New-York;  J.  C.  Derby.    18d6.    411  pages. 

The  campugns  of  Gen.  Jackeon  are  brilliant  specimens  of  generalship ;  andthefiatUe 
of  New-Orleans  is  prominent  over  all  others.  This  effort  to  extend  the  knowledge  of 
this  chapter  of  our  history  cannot  fail  to  interest  a  multitude  of  readers,  and  willaaast 
in  disseminating  a  tnie  understanding  of  the  events  of  tUs  period  throogii  the  oonun- 
nity.    The  volume  is  well  executed. 


NEW    MUSIC. 

Wm.  Hall  &  Son  haw  tilie  following  choice  pieoesamonig  their  exteipsive  noentpah- 
lications,  viz. : 

''  The  Dreams  of  Youth."  Ballad  by  W.  J.  Bobson.  GoiqMMed  by  J.  W.  Cherry. 
Simple  and  very  pretty. 

"Florence  Vane"— baUad.  Composed  by  W.  Vincent  WaSaee.  Good  oC  coarse, 
and  not  difficult 

Quadrilles  for  the  piano-forte.  Composed  by  Alphonee  Ledac  Theae  'mdnde 
''FaU  of  Sevastopol,''  "BatUe  of  Inkeiman,''  ''Expedition  totheSeaof  Azofi;"  ''Bat- 
tle of  Schemaya,''  and  "  Capture  of  the  Malakoff."  Good,  and  characteristic,  but  re- 
quiring a  strong  hand  to  do  them  justice. 


List  of  Patents  Issned 


FBOX      TE&XINATION      OF      PEBVIOUS      LIST      TO     JAE.     8. 


JErastos  Blgdow,  Boston,  improvemeBt  in  looms 
fbr  wearlDg  pile  fabrtcB. 

JoDathan  L.  Booth,  Oayah(^a  FallB,  0.,  im- 
provement  In  grain-cleaning  mactilnes. 

T.  0.  Bush,  New-London,  Conn.,  Imprond  taw 
aet. 

Wm.  B.  Cooper,  Dunlcirlc,  Improyed  nosile  for 
eshaiut  pipes  of  locomotlvet. 

Frederic  W.  Oapen,  Newton,  Mass.,  for  improve- 
ment In  pad41e  wheels. 

Joseph  0.  D«j,  Haokettstown,  N.  J.,  improve- 
ment in  flre-arms. 

Spencer  B.  Briggs,  Detroit,  Improvement  In 
piano-fortes:  dated  December  11, 1866 ;  patented 
in  England,  November  1, 1866. 


JohnGonrlay,  Ogdensbais»for  adiaitaiikonBk- 
brace  for  angers. 

Henry  0.  Green,  Clarence,  Wlsconrfn,  tafrt'*^ 
automatic  feed  motion  for  saw-miDs. 

A.  M  George,  New-Tork,  for  tmprowant  in 
^plke  machines. 

H.  B.  Horton,  Akron,  O.,  machine  for  RfjKff- 
ing  music. 

Wm.  W.  Jofaaeon,  CUfford,  Pa.,  bssMb*  »r 
planiqg  feUoes. 

Bber  Jones,  Troy,  improvement  In  wffMtil^ 
casting  bells. 

8.  B.  MoOotide,  Qreenvflle,  Tenn.,  for  iiBfnr>- 
ment  in  machines  fbr  staffing  horse  coUan- 
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IhomM  Daodorthf  Bozbiuy,  for  in^Nrorement  In 
window  shades. 

Isaac  Davis,  Mechanlotbvg,  Ohio,  for  tanproTO- 
ment  In  machinery  for  whipping  hair. 

Soranos  Dunham,  North  Brldgewatar,  Mass., 
for  hnprored  method  of  hanging  saws. 

Henry  F.  andLools  A.  ChMBln,ThihodeaiiZyLa», 
for  improvement  In  steam  boiler  ftunacefl. 

John  Qrlffen,  Safe  Harbor,  Pa.,  for  improved 
manufacture  of  wrought  iron  cannon. 

Biflhop  J.  Harris,  Auburn,  Pa.,  for  improved 
mode  of  dressing  mOl-stones  for  scouring  and 


I  buckwheat. 

Beoben  Hurd,  Spring  HUl,  HI.,  for  Improvement 
In  seeding  machines. 

Jno.  P.  Hale,  Kanawha  Ooort  Hooae,  Ta.*  for 
improvement  in  apparatus  for  making  salt. 

Beqj.  HOI,  Rochester,  for  iniq^vemeiit  in  pad- 
dle-wheels. 

Westel  W.  Hnrlbat,  BoonvQIe,  for  improved 
method  of  hanging  circular  saws. 
Alexander  Lighthelser,  Reading,  for  improvememt 
in  machi  nes  for  mincing  meat. 

Wm.  H.  Merrffl,  of  Taunton,  for  Improvement 
in  hoisting  blocks. 

Charles  Miller,  OarroH  Township,  Pa.,  for  tm- 
provement  in  hulling  machines. 

Henry  M.  Parkhurst,  Perth  Amboy,  for  improve- 
ment  in  proportional  dlvidert. 

Adolphe  Pecoul,  Marseilles,  France,  for  com- 
bined log  and  sounding  line. 

Newell  A.  Prince,  Brooklyn,  for  improvement  in 
fountain  pens. 

Bmra  Ripley,  Troy,  for  improvement  In  mills  for 
grinding  grain,  Ac. 

James  Robb,  Lewiston,  Pa.,  ibr  Improvement  in 
com-shellers. 

John  P.  Rollins,  Boston,  for  Improved  extension 
bit. 

B.  K.  Root,  Hartford,  Conn.,  for  improvement  in 
revolving  fire-arms. 

Qeo.  W.  Smith,  Maocb  Chunk,  for  Improvement 
in  looms  for  weaving  wire. 

Gilbert  Smith,  Buttermilk  Falls,  for  improve^ 
ment  in  breach-loading  fire-arms. 

Tboa.  B.  Stout,  Eeyport,  N.  J.,  for  improvement 
in  com  and  cob  mills. 

Ancil  Stlckney,  Oongord,  N.  H.,  for  improve- 
ment in  hand  seed  plaKers. 

Isaac  D.  Wheelock,  Maywville,  Wis.,  for  improve- 
ment in  sad  Iron  heaters. 

Wm.  Wilber,  New-Orleane,  for  inqurovement  in 
hydraulic  oil  presses. 

Charles  H.  Battocfteld,  Nashua,  aeslgnor  to 
Amory  Houghton,  Boston,  for  improvement  in 
goarde  for  lanterns. 

Charles  Evans,  Charleston,  Mass.,  'assignor  to 
htanself  and  George  K.  Goodwin,  Roxbury,  Maes., 
for  tmprovement  in  revolving  grates. 

Issaed  from  the  United  States  Patent  Office,  for 

the  week  ending  Jan.  1, 1856  each  bearing  that 

date. 

Phllo  Brown,  Waterbory,  Coon.,  for  improve- 
ment in  furnace  for  soldering. 

Nathan  Chapman,  Mystic  River,  Conn.,  for  im- 
proved chain  for  power  press. 

James  Cochrane,  New- York,  for  Improved  me- 
thod of  operating  and  lubricating  slide  valves. 

Richard  M.  Cole,  Reading,  Pa.,  for  Improvement 
in  brick  presses. 

Geo.  W.  Cooper,  Ogeechee,  Ga.,  for  Improvement 
in  ploughs. 


Jean  Pierre  MolUere,  I^ns,  France,  for  hn- 
provement  in  macUnes  for  poll^iing  and  burnish- 
ing the  edges  of  soles  and  heels  of  boots  and 
Jan^V  18»* ^^*  ^' ^^ *  P»*«nted in  Prance, 

Jean  Pierre  MolUere,  I<^na,  Franoe,  for  im- 
provement in  machines  for  mounting  the  "up- 
pws  »  of  boots  and  shoes  on  lasts ;  dated  Dec.  18. 
1896 ;  patented  in  France,  Augnst  19, 18M. 

Oldln  Nichols,  Lowell,  and  Amnl  M.  Georae, 
Nashua,  for  improvement  in  stone-dressing  ma- 
chines. 

Daniel  Parish,  New-York,  for  improvement  in 
Instruments  for  modifying  focal  length  of  the  eye. 

Isaac  N.  Parker,  Lewiston,  Me.,  for  hnprove- 
ment  in  mill  spindle  steps.  ""Pf  wy« 

Siunu^  Pelton,  New-Windsor,  Bid.,  for  improve- 
ment  In  horse  powers. 

George  B:  Pulllnger,  Philadelphia,  for  hnprove- 
ment  in  automatic  gate  for  ralh-oad  crossings. 

John  P.  Robfaison,  Mattawan,  for  plane  for  fla- 
ishing  grooves  in  patterns,  Ac. 

Joel  Tlfliny  and  Mllo  Harris,  PainwviUe.  Qhia. 
for  shingle  machine.  ^^       ^ 

Thomas  F.  Thornton,  BulIUo,  for  improvement 
in  organ  melodeons. 

Hubert  Schonacker,  Detroit,  for  hi^roved  piano- 
Julius  E.  Schwabe,  New-York,  for  improvement 
in  treating  Galena  or  lead  ore. 

Ellphalet  S.  Scripture,  Green  Point,  N.  Y.,  for 
Improvement  in  attaching  hubs  to  aades. 

Isaac  Searles,  Newark,  for  improvement  in  felt- 
ing hat  bodies. 

Isaac  Spaulding,  Saratoga  Springs,  for  improved 
saw  set. 

Samuel  Shattuc,  Henrietta,  0.,  improved  horae 
collar. 

Isaac  N.  Singer,  N.  Y.,  improvement  in  sewing 
machines. 

Jos.  Wels,  Bordentown,  for  improvement  in  suck, 
ers  for  pumps. 

Thomas  Bowles,  New- York,  assignor  to  Robert 
M.  Patrick,  of  same  place,  for  improvement  in 
loclcs. 

Jeremiah  Bnmlte,  Pnaeyvflle,  Pa.,  assignor  to 
himself  and  James  Clark,  of  same  place,  for  im- 
proved arrangements  and  combinations  of  ma- 
chinery for  regulating  velocity  of  wind  wheels. 

John  Healy,  Bolton-le-Moors,  England,  assignor 
to  James  Bishop,  New-Brunswick,  N.  J.,  for  im- 
provement in  woven  fabrics :  dated  Dec.  18, 18B6 ; 
patented  in  England,  Nov.  17, 1846. 

Joseph  B.  Lancaster,  administrator  of  John  R. 
Lancaster,  deceased,  of  Tampa,  Florida,  for  Im- 
provement In  cooking  stoves. 

EIQah  Richmond,  Ablngton,  Mass.,  assignor  to 
Ira  Noyes,  of  same  place,  for  Improvement  In 
lamp  extinguisherB. 

Lewis  C.  Ashley,  Troy,  for  Improvement  in  can- 
dy mould  apparatus. 

Joseph  Bohler,  M.D.,  of  New-York,  for  Improve- 
ment in  the  pipes  of  a  vapor  bath. 

Joseph  Buhler,  M.D.,  New- York,  for  Improve- 
ment In  the  combination  of  Irgectlng  syringes, 

BenQah  J.  Burnett,  New- York,  improvement  In 
cranes. 

George  Byington,  Rochester,  for  Improvement 
in  time  indicators. 

Bobert  L.  Ourrey,  Philadelphia,  hnprovement  in 
double-acting  steam  brake. 

Thomas  Crane,  Fort  Atkinson,  for  inqtrovement 
in  rotary  pumps. 
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LebbeoB  Barnes,  lallp  Townahip,  N.  T.,  for  im- 
provement In  harreateri. 

OhM.  E.  Brown,  New-Tork,N.  T.,  for  improTed 
mode  of  hanging  doable  doors. 

Samuel  W.  Brown,  Lowell,  Mass.,  for  Improve- 
ment  In  conBtrnoUxig  the  bottoms  of  ships  and 
other  vessels. 

Revben  Brady,  New-York,  N.  Y.,  for  improved 
machine  for  sheet  metal  bending. 

Irah  Ohase,  Jr.,  Boston,  Mass.,  for  improvement 
in  coal  Seattle  covers. 

Geo.  St.  Clarke,  East  Washington,  N.  H.,  for 
improvement  in  bee-hives. 

Edgar  CJonkling,  Cincinnati,  0.,  fo^  improve- 
ment in  the  form  of  building  bricks. 

Dominique  Emile  Coutaret,  Boston,  Mass.,  for 
improvement  in  disinfecting  fecal  matter. 

Thos.  Davidson,  Jr.,  Kensington,  Pa.,  for  im- 
provement in  street  paving  machines. 

Jacob  Erdle,  West  Broomfleld,  N.  Y.,  for  Im- 
provement in  filing  saws. 

Morris  Falkeman,  New- York,  N.  Y.,  Morris  Pol- 
lak  and  Solomon  Welner,  Hoboken,  N.  J.,  for  im- 
proved watch  key. 

L.  H.  Gibbs,  Troy,  New- York,  for  Improvement 
in  breech-loading  fire-arms. 

Cbas.  Hammond,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  for  improve- 
ment in  attaching  hammer  heads  to  shafts. 

James  Harrison,  Jr.,  Milwaukle,  Wis.,  for  Im- 
provement in  padlocks. 

Samuel  R.  Jones,  Baltimore,  Md.,  for  improve- 
ment in  peg-cutters  for  boots  and  shoes. 

Qeo.  la.  Jenks,  Providence,  R.  I.,  for  improve- 
ment in  machinery  for  making  weavers*  harness. 

Jos.  Johnson,  New-Orleans,  La.,  for  improve- 
ment in  manufacture  of  hats. 

John  F.  Manahan,  Lowell,  Mats.,  for  improved 
mode  ef  burning  wet  Aiel. 

Hiram  B.  Musgrave,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  for  im- 
provement in  gas  cooking  stoves. 

Wm.  0.  Pancost,  Geneva  Township,  Ohio,  for 
improvement  in  cheese  presses. 

Chas.  Phillips,  Detroit,  Mich.,  for  Improved  ma- 
chine for  loading  dirt  cars. 

Randal  Pratt,  Marple  Township,  Pa.,  for  Im- 
provement In  horse  hay-rakes. 

J.  J.  Savage,  New- York,  N.  Y.,  for  Improvement 
)n  excavating  machines. 

Christopher  D.  Scropyan,  New-Haven,  Conn., 
for  method  of  preventing  bank  notes,  Ac,  l^om 
being  counterfeited. 

Gustavus  Stone,  Bdolt,  Wis.,  for  Improvement  in 
blades  of  mowing  machines. 

Wm.  Stoddard,  Lowell,  Mass.,  for  mortising  ma- 
chine. 

Abraham  Straub,  Milton,  Pa.,  for  improvement 
In  machines  for  sawing  marble  obelisks. 

John  G.  Snyder,  Wheatfield,  Pa.,  for  Improve- 
ment in  seeding  machines. 

Abner  Whitely,  Springfield,  Ohio,  for  Improve- 
ment in  candlesticks. 

Wm.  E.  Wyche,  BrookvlUe,  N.  C,  for  improve- 
ment in  cultivating  ploughs. 

Geo.  W.  N.  Yost,  Port  Gibson,  Miss.,  for  im- 
provement in  corn  harvesters. 

James  H.  Merrill,  Baltimore,  Md.,  for  Improve- 
ment in  fire-arms. 

Henry  Pease,  Brockport,  N.  Y.,  assignor  to  hhn- 
self  and  James  Roby,  of  same  place,  for  improve- 
ment in  mowing  machines. 

John  Reily,  Hart  Prairie,  Wis.,  assignor  to  Tal- 
bot 0.  Doneman,  Ottowa,  Wis.,  John  Heath,  Sulli- 
van, Wis.,  and  John  Belly,  aforesaid,  for  Improve- 
ment In  harvesters. 


John  J.  Orooker,  UUea,  for  Impwtemcnt  fa 
safety  guard  for  railroad  cara. 

Benjamin  Fenn,  of  Hartford,  Ohio,  for  wiotf- 
milL 

Geo.  P.  Gordon,  New- York,  tor  Improved  priiil>        i 
Ing  press.  | 

B«]^.  Groomes,  Cumberland  township.  Pa.,  ftr 
Improvement  in  repeating  flre-arms. 

Ely  ah  Hdmes,  Lynn,  Mass.,  for  spoke  shave. 

Walter  Hunt,  New-York,  for  improTement  ft 
shirt  collars. 

Waterman  B.  Johnson,  Sandwich,  N.  H.,  ftr 
improvement  In  machines  for  pegging  boots  sal 
shoes. 

Moses  W.  S.  KendaD,  Clncfamatl,  for  improre- 
ment  in  smoke  houses. 

Phineas  L.  Slayton,  Madison,  Ind.,  for  inprofe- 
ment  in  sewing  machines. 

Daniel  Lelbee,  Mlddletown,  Ohio,  for  Improved 
gold  amalgamator. 

Charles  N.  Lewis,  Seneca  Falls,  for  improred 
pumps. 

Orson  E.  MaUoiy,  Castile,  N.  Y.,  tor  improved 
machine  for  making  eave  trongiis. 

John  H.  Manny,  Brookford,  IfliDois,  for  Im- 
provement in  hanresterL 

Thomas  R.  MarkUIie,  Winchester,  IIL,  for  im- 
proved bed  for  UUk  sa^ag  oiaehines. 

Joseph  Marsh,  Kochester,  for  hnproved  sash- 
lock. 

James  Neal  and  ChMtes  W.  Emery,  Boston,  fo*" 
pumps. 

L  J.  Oldls,  Whefller,  H.Y^  tor  unproTed  pad- 
lock. 

Jqs.  Peevy,  Passadumbeag,  Me.,tor  Improvement 
m  hay  and  cotton  presses. 

Charles  Robinson  and  Ohaites  T.  Chester,  Hev- 
York,  for  hnprovement  In  automatic  electrical  cir- 
cuit breakers. 

Thomas  Stubblefleld,  Oolmnbos,  Ga.,lte  inprov*- 
ment  in  steam  boiler  alarms. 

John  C.  Smith,  Camden,  N.  J.,  for  Improrement  ■ 

in  repeating  magaaine  fire-arms. 

Ira  F.  Thompson,  New- York,  tor  In|Mi»T«iieBt 
in  velocimeters  for  vessds. 

Geo.  W.  N.  Yost,  of  Port  GflMoa,  for  hnprow- 
ment  in  grain  binders  for  harvesters. 

Andrew  H.  Ward,  Jr.,  Boripn,  for  improrement  j 

in  compositions  for  treatlnglrool.  I 

Hiram  C.  Wight,  Worcester,  tor  Improred  ar-  j 

rangement  of  feed  rollers  for  planing  macUnes. 

Geo.  Wflliamaon,  Brooklyn,  for  hydro-poeoma- 
tlc  pump  for  diving  beUs. 

Joshua  Turner,  Jr.,  Charleatown,  Mass.,  asrfg- 
nor  to  Warren  CoveU,  Dedham,  Masi.,  tor  faj- 
provement  in  the  manufacture  of  leather  shoe 
bindinga.  ^     . 

Cullen  Whipple,  Providence,  assignor  to  the 
New-England  screw  company,  of  same  place,  m 
improvement  in  acrew  machines. 

Philo  Marsh,  South  Adams,  Mass.,  assignor  te 
himself,  and  Shubael  W.  Howland,  South  ActoB. 
Mass.,  f  »r  improvement  In  treating  oils. 

George  A.  Clarke,  Philadelphia,  AsslgDor  to  Wm* 
Clarke  of  same  place,  for  ImproTement  la  ati- 
vester  raking  apparatns. 

Ra-BSinB. 

Samuel  Hurlbert,  Ogdensburg,  N.  Y.,  tor  to- 
provement  in  plows.  Patented  Sept  M,  laa* 
Patented  in  Canada,  Sept.  90, 18». 

Benj.  F.  Avery,  Louisville,  Ky,,  for  ImprW 
ment  in  i^ows. 

N.  Aubin,  Albany,  N.  Y.,  for  improvement  to 
making  Illuminating  gas. 
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UlBlng  8IXTT-F0US  pages  of  rewUng  matter,  with  flrequent  Ulnstratlons,  EngraTings,  &&,  at  the  ftOoiiliif 
BATES    07    f VBBOBIPTIOHt 

»w    ••  ....         ffoo        I        Tek        •'  ....        ISM 

PAYABLS  IN  ADVANCE. 

AU  Ictiera  thovld  be  pottppald,  and  directed  to  If.  F.  PAHI8H,  Edtoor. 

or  to  the  Th  Flouoh,  ths  Loom,  a.ii»  ¥■■  Amrii,  Ho.  9  SpniM  St.,B«V*Ttffc 

IP  <S>  66  <D  ^Ck  OD  OB  • 

Thb  Plovoe,  TBI  Loom,  avd  ths  Aktil  to  actnal  tubacribers  io  the  U.  S.,  ieduugeablettiiittk 
rates— that  is,  within  $8000  miles — ^wben  pud  in  advance,  at  only  12  Centa  per  Tear,  u  eerdftd 
by  the  Postmaster  of  this  city. 

Wm.  Whiti  Smith,  of  Philadelphia,  ti  our  Agent  for  PeDni7l7ania.  S.  D.  Allsh  ia  GcDeral  Ageat  f«r  tkl> 
JovrnaL    These  are  the  oxlt  AgenU  in  PenmylTanta. 

Gbhbxal  AoaaoT.— Ihe  eondoctor  of  ihii  Joomal  will  be  happy  to  execute  any  nqaeets  that  mav  bemab  t* 
hlfli,  for  the  purchaae  of  any  books,  implements,  artlflcial  manures,  seeds,  Ac,  Ac  Be  will  also  poreluM  jrfsss- 
fortes,  Antes,  mnslc,  Ao,  and  warrant  ihem  to  be  as  ordered. 

TaACBsas  wiU  also  he  furnished  for  schools  or  for  funflies  In  any  part  of  the  cooatiy. 

Patskt  Riohts.— Special  attention  glren  to  the  procuring  and  sale  of  Patent  Rights,  naefaiaes,  or  ossftiliofsa* 
t  ions  of  every  kind.    Adoreea  as  above. 

ATEDfS'  AUTOMATON ;  or,  Self-Baking  Beaper  and  Mower. 

IBXimV   3MCJlLOSCX3KrZI   Z3M-  T7SS. 

1  (the  first)  used  in  1852.    40  used  successfully  in  1863.    300  in  twenty 
different  States  in  1864.    1200  in  all  parts  of  the  Union  in  1866. 
8000  building  for  the  hajrvest  of  1866. 

TfliRi  ere  six  good  reasons  for  this  unparalleled  Increaf  e  and  great  popularity :— Ist.  It  is  BtroBK  and  itliablr, 
and  easily  managed.  2d.  It  savea  the  hard  labor  of  Raking.  3d.  It  aavea  at  least  another  hsod  ta  bjadisg.  4tk. 
It  aavea  shattering  by  the  carefhl  handling  in  raking ;  besides,  the  straw  being  laid  strsight,  it  is  WBDseeared  In  ths 
sheaf,  and  does  not  drop  in  the  after  handling,  and  the  heads  are  not  exposed  in  the  stack,  so  thattk«  e&m  M^ 
even  exceeds  the  lsboe  saving.  0th.  It  is  a  good  Mower,  being  une  of  the  best  convertible  machioes  la  rut.  mk 
it  has  a  knife  that  does  not  choke. 

Its  other  excellencies,  too  namerons  to  mention  here,  are  fairly  given  in  the  circnlars.  Its  intrioBlc  woKtli  li 
also  attested  by  the  award  (mostly  in  only  three  years)  of 

OVER   70   FIRST  PRBMZUmS! 

Prick— RaAPSR  ahd  Mowbr,  $200,— $75  on  its  receipt,  #75  first  September,  and  $50  flrsi  Deeetnber.  Pri« 
of  SsLr-RAKiiro  Rbapjer,  only  $175.  Considerable  saving  in  freight  to  those  at  a  distance  who  order  prior  \o  1st 
March  ;  also  liberal  discount  for  advance  payment. 

To  secure  a  machine,  order  immediately.  Though  so  little  known  the  past  eeaaoD,  snd  nose  resiy  fw k* 
livery  till  let  May,  yet  not  twothirda  the  customers  could  be  supplied.  The  reputation  of  the  Machlas  is  bsw 
widely  established,  so  that  thrsb  thousand  will  not  as  nearly  supply  the  demand  as  twelve  hundred  did  lut  jesr, 
and  we  shall  also  be  selling  four  months  earlier. 

tl^  Ordw  early,  If  you  would  not  be  disappointed. 

Pamphlets  giving  impartially  the  OPlNluNS  OF  FARMERS,  together  with  orders,  notes,  Ac,  awilM  '• 
applicants,  and  pre-paid. 

U3r  Write  to  us  at  Ghicaoo,  (111..)  Datton,  (Ohio,)  or  Baltimork,  (Md.,)  whichever  is  nearest  to  y* 

J.   S.  WRIGHT  &  Co. 

^* Prairie  Farmer"  H'orJtff,  Chicago,  Dec.  1st,  1655. 


AXD 


Guano,  Bono  Dust,  Bone  Charcoal,  Coarse  Cracked  Bones,  Plaster,  iSuper-PhoF*'         ^^' 
Nitrate  of  Soda^  Ac,  Aa,  furnished  in  quantities  to  suit,  by 

WM.  POST,  Agent,  128  Front  St,  ^        ^^ 


March,  3  moa. 


HASISON  HOUSE,  21  MAIN  STREET,  CINCINF' 

J.  M.  aABBISOK,  Proprietor. 


Clie  |ll0itgl);  t^e  imf  mi  tlie  ^mil 
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UNITED  STATES  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

FOURTH   ANNUAL    MKETING. 

Thb  Society  met  at  Washington  in  tbe  Smiibsooian  Building  at  10  oVock 
on  Wednesday  morning,  January  9th. 

Hon.  Marshal  P.  Wilder,  of  Masaichusetts^  tbePresident,  called  the  Soci«^ty 
to  order.  Delegates  presented  their  credential  from  tbe  AgriculturHl  Soci- 
etieB  of  eighteen  States  and  Territories.  Between  sixty  and  seventy  delegates 
were  present. 

President  Wilder  then  rose  and  delivered  bis  annual  address.  He  clo^ 
with  an  announcement  of  bis  intention  to  retire  from  the  post  of  President. 

B.  B.  French,  Esq.,  Treasurer  of  tbe  Society,  made  tbe  following  report: 

Immediately  on  his  election  he  bad  an  interview  with  Wm.  Selden,  E^q^ 
the  former  Treasurer,  who  handed  over  to  him  the  books  and  papers  of  his 
office,  and  informed  him  that  tbe  only  money  in  his  hands  was  on  deposit  in 
the  Bnnk  of  Selden,  Withers  &  Co.,  then  in  the  hands  of  Trostees,  and  con- 
seqaently  the  funds  were  unavailable. 

The  sum  on  deposit  is  |2,149  42. 

To  secure  to  the  Society  tbe  ultimate  payment  of  the  siim  on  deposit,  Mr. 
Belden  has  placed  m  my  hands,  under  the  direction  of  the  Society,  three 
one-thousand  dollar  bonds  of  the  '^Allidonia  Manufacturing  Company, *'  in 
Tennessee,  as  collateral  8ecuritf,for  which  I  gave  him  a  receipt,  approved  by 
the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Society. 

The  Trustees  of  Selden,  Withers  is  Co.,  have  as  yet  made  no  dividend, 
although  it  is  understood  that  they  now  have. a  considerable  sum  of  money 
on  hand  subject  to  dividend,  which  but  for  a  claim  set  up  by  the  United 
States  to  be  preferred  over  all  other  creditors,  would  be  divided. 

The  only  money  that  has  come  into  my  hands,  except  that  received  in 
Boston,  amounts  to  $37  90. 

During  the  five  days  of  tbe  Boston  Exhibidoh  I  received  as  Treasurer 
$31,808  58.  The  amount  paid  out  in  premiums  was  $10,205  98.  The 
otherexpensds  amounted  to  $8,773  76  ;  which,  with  the  premiums,  amounted 
to  $19,069  74.  Necessity  compelling  me  to  Return  to  Washington,  I  passed 
over  to  the  Pcesident  all  the  money  m  my  hands,  who  paid  tbe  remaining 
l»lls,  amoanting  to  $16,280  78,  for  which  he  has  returned  me  vouchers. 

In  addition  to  the  moneys  paid  over  to  tbe  President  by  me,  he  received 
on  aooount  of  sales,  etc.,  Id,363  94,  which,  added  to  tbe  sum  received  by 
me,  makea  an  aggregate  of  $87,172  54 ;  and,  after  deducting  all  the  money 

▼OU  TIB.  S$ 
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paid  oat,  leaves  a  balanoe  of  $1,822  12,  which  the  PreaidoDt  has  pod  ow 
to  me. 

The  eotire  available  means  now  in  my  hands  are  $1,868  02. 

I  submit  herewith  my  aeeounts  oarrent  and  all  the  vonobers. 

I  am  informed  by  the  President  that  there  is  still  against  the  Soddty  araw 
bills  for  printing,  and  perhaps  a  few  others,  and  there  are  premianu  to  (he 
amount  of  $2 00  still  unpaid,  which,  by  the  terms  of  the  printed  conditkHU^ 
are  forfeited,  and  probably  will  never  be  demanded. 

The  principal  portion  of  the  money  in  the  Treasurer's  hands  is  now  oa 
deposit  in  the  "*  New-England  Bank,"  Boatoiib 

On  motion,  B.  Perley  Poore,  of  Massachusetts,  D.  Jay  Browne,  of  U» 
Patent-Office,  and  0.  H.  McCormick,  of  lUinoiB,  were  appointed  Aaditing 
C)ommittee  of  the  Treasurer's  accounts. 

Co  motion  of  Anthony  Kimball,  Esq.,  the  President  appointed  a  Nomi- 
nating Committee,  consisting  of  one  from  each  State  and  Territory  repre- 
sented. 

The  President  read  a  letter  from  Mayor  Cenrad,  of  Philadelphia,  inclosinj^ 
resolutions  of  the  City  Council,  and  requesting  that  the  next  annual  exhibi- 
tion of  the  Society  be  held  in  that  city. 

The  proposition  was  accepted,  and  referred  to  the  Eieeotiva  Committee 
for  the  proper  arrangement. 

Difcussion  then  ensued  upon  the  expediency  of  holding  exhiUftions  is  those 
cities  whtch  would  contribute  the  most  to  the  treasury  of  the  Soektf . 

The  President  read  a  series  of  resolutions  from  the  litinois  hi/gtAsiJU% 
asking  appropriations  from  Congress  for  agricultural  pHipesea^ 

After  discussion  these  resolutions  were  referred  to  a  select  eonrauttoe,  oon- 
sbiing  of  Profeseor  Henry,  J.  B.  D.  DeBow,  E^q.,  and  A.  EL  B^ingUm,  with 
authoritv  to  lay  the  subject  before  Congress. 

D.  Jay  Browne,  Esq.,  of  the  Patent-Office,  then  read  the  foUowing 
fiaper :      « 

OH  TBI  iKPROVSiaNT   OV  THB  HORSB  IK  THB  UlTItBD  ErTATBB. 

The  AUas  Staitque  de  la  Production  des  Chevaux  gives  eome  foterestlDg 
details  respecting  the  method  of  the  "AdminiBtration"  for  obtsfoiog  the 
most  correct  information  with  regard  to  the  number  and  quality  of  the  van- 
ous  races  of  horses  to  be  found  in  France.  The  Society  of  A^minisiiatiott 
for  breeding  this  animal  has  divided  that  country  into  twenty-seven  distncts, 
which  comprise  two  breediog  establishments,  twenty-four  depots  for  staUionSf 
and  one  for  army  horses.  In  order  to  arrive  at  an  exact  estimate  of  Uie 
equine  population,  persons  especially  chosen  for  the  purpose  were  employed 
in  1860  to  visit  every  stable,  viHage,  and  canton  in  each  arrondisement  and 
department.  The  result  of  this  census  of  horses  demonstrates  with  Bu£BcieBt 
clearness  the  progress  and  utility  of  these  establishments.  The  advasUga 
they  afford  in  improving  the  breeds  generally,  as  well  as  in  giving  increased 
value  to  the  animals  in  a  commercial  point  of  view,  are  already  appreciated 
by  the  French,  and  naturally  lead  to  the  suggestion  of  adopting  i  ^"^ 
system  in  the  United  States  for  the  improvement  of  the  horses  in  our  tfrnf* 
as  well  as  for  other  purposes.  If  a  depot  for  stallions  of  approved  breedft 
were  established  by  Government  in  each  State  and  Tertitoiy  in  the  Vi^ 
for  public  use,  free  of  charge,  incalculable  benefit  would  doubtlees  acero^  ^ 
the  country,  and  in  less  than  ten  years  the  improvement  and  inoresiednl^ 
ci  the  horse  would  be  immense. 

The  question  arisea,  how  shall  this  ehanga  be  brougtit  about  f  ^nThtt* 


«fi^ — ' —  -   -     -■■■..- 

«M  tbd  kowwg  to  be  obtsfaiedf  At  whose  expenset  And  bj  t?h<Aft 
ekftll  ii  be  aeaoinplMbed  f  It  has  been  enggeited  tiiat  it  would  v^ 
properly  oome  under  tbe  direction  of  the  War  Department^  with  ^tt^ 
tiew  of  pro^idhig  4br  the  liitvre  wants  of  the  army,  and  thM  to 
adequate  appropriation  should  be  made  by  Congress  for  that  ^urpoesk 
Witii  eqtial  propriely  it  has  been  asserted  that  it  eovki  be  done  by  tire  States 
themselves  thmugh  their  Agricnltaral  Societies,  Boards  of  Agriealture,  ete. 
The  breeding  hones  of  one  or  both  sexes  could  be  impoited  in  ftuffioieirt 
numbers  and  varieties  from  various  parts  of  Europe,  Northern  Africa,  and 
Soolh  America.  In  the  selection  of  breeds,  as  to  their  adaptation  to  the 
economy,  uses,  and  diss  ate  of  the  different  sections  of  our  country,  it  Wovid 
require  much  investigatioQ,  practical  knowledge,  soienee,  anddiscriminatioii. 
'Wnether  snoh  an  enterprise  can  ever  be  brought  about  remains  only  for  the 
public  to  decide. 

The  work  referred  to  in  the  eommencemettt  was  laid  on  the  SeorstaiyB 
tikble  for  inspection. 

On  motion  the  paper  just  read  was  ordered  to  be  printed  ki  the  Secretary^ 
transactions. 

Gspt  Van  Vieit,  United  States  Army,  read  a  paper  upon  the  tiooky 
Mountain  Sheep* 

Prof.  Baird,  of  the  Smithson  Institution,  exhibited  specimens  of  tbe  boms^ 
hoo6,  head,  and  hair  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  sheep,  and  urged  several  Ma- 
sons why  the  animal  should  be  domesticated,  stating  that  an  appropriation 
oC  from  $100  to  $200  wonid  induce  some  hunters  about  Fort  Laramie  to 
persevere  in  their  efforts  until  several  pairs  of  these  animals  could  be  ob^ 
tained,  which  wosdd  be  sufficient  to  warrant  an  attempt  at  their  domesti- 
cation. 

Mr.  D.  Jay  Browne  spoke  of  the  attempt  to  domesticate  the  buffalo  and 
cross  the  breed  with  that  of  the  tame  cattle,  and  went  into  some  details 
showing  the  doubtful  success  of  the  attempt  He  moved  to  refer  the  whole 
Bttbject  to  the  Executive  Committee. 

Mr.  B.  P.  Poore  gave  a  description  of  an  attempt  his  father  made  to  do- 
mestic!ite  imported  sheep  of  a  fine  breed  among  the  hills  of  Georgia.  The 
result  of  the  experiment  was  that  most  of  the  sheep  died,  and  the  shepherds 
wfa^  had  been  brought  over  to  take  care  of  them  insisted  that  the  reason  of 
iMft  death  was  that  the  country  was  too  wild  for  them.  Mr.  Poore  thought 
that  if  this  country  was  too  wild  for  the  European  sheep,  it  must  be  the  very 
^lace  in  which  the  experiment  of  domesticating  the  mountain  sheep  wouM 
meet  with  the  greateat  suooess. 

The  paper  of  Oapt.  Van  Vieit  was  ordered  to  be  published,  and  Prof. 
Baird  was  requested  to  furnish  a  copy  of  his  remarks  on  the  subject  for 
publication. 

The  project  of  the  domestication  of  the  Bocky  Mountain  sheep  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Executive  Committee. 

D.  Jay  Browne,  Esq.,  gave  an  account  of  a  plan  submitted  to  the  Com- 
missioner  of  Patents  by  a  gentleman  from  Ohio  to  import  for  distribution 
large  quantities  of  a  superior  kind  Mediterranean  wheat.  This  proposition 
eoidd  mot  be  entertained,  aa  the  appropriation  of  Congress  for  that  purpose 
Ikad  been  exhausted.  Mri  Browne  therefore  laid  it  before  the  Society,  with 
tksh^pe  that  some  plan  might  be  devised  by  which  wheat  might  be  imported 
by  the  Society  and  distributed  all  over  the  country  in  small  quantities  as  an 
ocperiment,  a  report  of  the  results  to  be  forwarded  to  the  Society. 

A*  Eimmdi  Saq.,  thought  that  no  subject  was  more  important  at  this  time 
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tban  improvement  in  the  qualitj  of  seed  wbent  and  the  adeetion  of  thai 
kind  that  wonld  yield  the  largest  supply.  The  following  lesolationa  wen 
offered : 

Whereas  it  has  been  represented  that  the  wheat  seed,  procured  from  the 
shores  of  the  Mediterranean  and  Black  Seas,  when  ealtivated  in  Tarioos 
sections  of  the  United  States,  matures  several  days  earlier  than  the  ordinary 
vamties  in  use,  and  that  said  wheat  not  only  proves  to  be  more  prolific  ia 
its  yield,  for  the  first  few  years  at  least,  bat  possesses  other  valnable  proper* 
ties:  Therefore, be  it 

Biioloed^  That  the  Executive  Committee  be  empowered  to  import  sudt 
quantities  and  vsrieties  of  said  wheat  as  they  may  deem  expedioit,  to  be 
placed  in  proper  hands  for  experiment,  at  least  one  bushel  in  a  place,  in 
every  State  and  Territory,  making  it  obligatory  on  the  part  of  each  experi- 
mentor  to  duly  report  to  this  Society  the  result. 

Besoived^  That  said  Committee  be  empowered,  if  thought  expedient,  to 
issue  proposals  for  the  importation  of  a  cargo  of  wheat  seed  for  the  use  of 
agricultural  societiea  or  individuals,  on  such  terms  or  conditions  as  thej  may 
see  fit  to  prescribe. 

Mr.  Eimmel  enumerated  the  different  kinds  of  foreign  wheat  of  fine  quality, 
and  the  ports  at  which  they  could  be  obtained  with  the  greatest  care  and  of 
the  best  quality.  For  a  factor  to  travel  to  all  these  plsces  wonld  involve  too 
much  expense ;  and  yet  the  different  kinds  of  wheat  eou&d  not  be  obtained 
at  any  other  place.  He  therefure  suggested  that  efforts  be  made  to  obtain 
these  different  kinds  through  the  American  Consuls  residing  in  the  counUiea 
in  which  the  several  kinds  grow.  In  tht*  course  of  his  remarks  he  described 
an  attempt  he  had  made  to  domesticate  a  kind  from  a  part  of  Surope  ten 
df grees  further  north  than  the  place  in  America  where  it  was  planted.  The 
result  was  that  in  the  course  of  a  fuw  years  it  had  the  same  appearance  as 
native  wheat.  Mr.  Browne  thought  wheat  should  be  brought  from  a  warmer 
climate  than  that  of  the  place  where  it  was  planted. 

After  some  further  discussion  on  this  point  by  Mr.  Eimmel,  the  whole 
subject  was  referred  to  the  Executive  Committee,  and  Mr.  Browne  was  re- 
quested to  reduce  to  writing  the  plan  he  had  sugnt^ted  for  the  use  of  the 
committee.    The  same  request  was  made  of  Mr.  Kimmel. 

Prof.  Jos.  Henry  laid  upon  the  Secretary's  table  a  very  lam  erystsl  of 
rock  salt,  which  had  been  sent  to  him  ftom  Salt  Lake  City.    Us  chief  value 
was  the  power  of  transmitting  all  kinds  of  light  like  a  prism.    The  apeci- 
men  wss  received,  and  the  Professor  requested  to  reduce  his  remarks  on  the 
suhjei'.t  10  writing,  and  hand  them  to  the  Secretary  for  publication. 

The  President  then  read  a  letter  from  Salt  Lake  City  upon  the  capabUitiea 
of  the  surrounding  toil,  which  letter  was  also  ordered  to  be  printed. 


Rkapsr  Cabs. — ^Tn  the  great  resper  trial  of  MeCormick  against  Manny, 
in  the  U.  S.  Circuit  Court  at  Washington,  Judge  McLean  has  delivered  the 
opinion  of  the  Court  in  favor  of  M^uny,  and  refused  the  injunction  sought 
by  MeCormick  for  infringement  of  his  patent. 
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KEW-HAMPSHIRE   AGRICULTURAL  S0CIET7— A   GOOD   HOVRKBNT. 

The  State  Society  of  New-Hampsbire  bas  commenced  a  capital  plan  of 
asking  important  questions  of  a  selected  correspondent  in  every  town.  In 
this,  though  they  but  follow  the  usage  of  the  Patent-Office,  they  modify  the 
inquiry  to  suit  the  latitude.    The  following  is  a  list  of  the  interrogatories : 

1.  Are  farmers  in  your  town  improving  their  farms,  and  their  own  social 
condition  ! 

2.  If  so,  in  what  respects,  and  by  what  agencies  t 
8.  If  not,  what  prevents! 

n. 

1.  What  amount  of  woodland  is  there  in  the  town  t 

2.  In  what  ratio  is  it  diminishing  9 

1.  How  much  swamp  land,  in  town,  has  been  recited  within  five 
years  t 

2.  At  what  cost  per  acre ! 

IV. 

1.  What  is  the  condition  of  pasture  land  f 

2,  What  measures  are  adopted  for  the  impjovement  of  such  land  f 

V. 

1.  What  price,  per  month,  is  paid  fojj^iftrm  labor  through  the  year  f  J 

2.  What  during  the  summer  and  yrmmn — say  for  six  months  f 
8.  What  per  day,  in  haying  and  harvesting  ? 

4.  What  per  week,  for  domesti^'help  ? 
6.  Is  it  easy  to  obtain  such>«lp  ^  ^ 

6.  If  not,  why ! 

7.  Is  American  or  fore^u  help  employed  f 

8.  What  proportion  of  each  ? 

1.  h  much  attention  given  to  the  breeding  of  stock  f 

2.  Who  are  some  of  the  best  stock-breeders  in  town  f 

8.  Give  such  hints  as  may  occur,  in  relation  to  the  breeding  of  stock  of 
aH  kinds? 

VII. 

1.  What  breeds  of  neat  cattle  are  most  common  f 

2.  What  are  best  for  labor  f 

3.  What  for  beef! 

4.  What  for  milk! 

5.  What  breed  combines  the  most  desirable  qualities,  and  ia  moat  profit- 
able t 

6.  What  crosses  are  most  preferred  f 

vra. 

1.  What  breeds  of  sheep  are  kept? 

2.  What  is  their  value  per  head  t 

8.  How  much  wool  do  they  jield  annually  f 
4.  What  breed  is  most  valuable ! 

IX. 

1.  What  breeds  of  swine  are  most  common  f 

2.  Which  is  preferred,  and  why  t 
8.  Can  pork  be  raised  with  profit  t 
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SDUCATION. 

^.,"It>BEiQN  oommeroe  requires  capital,  and  wealth  gives  power.    Theorixe 
as  we  will  about  the  matter ;  it  is  so,  and  will  be  so.    When  wealth  is  oon- 
troUed  by  a  few,  the  few  oontrol  the'tnanj.    Wealth  secures,  or  mayjs- 
cure,  education ;  and  knowledge  is  power.    Nor  is  this  all ;  "far  being  tdu- 
eaUd  they  are  naturally  the  a^ociatet  of  the  members  of  the  teamed  pro- 
feetiane,  and  there  is  a  common  sympathy  between  them  growing  out  of  this 
state  of  things.    Here  is  reason  enough  for  the  influence  exerted  in  many 
communities  by  these  elassesP — P.,  Z.  Jb  A.    p.  322. 
' .  "  The  mission*'  of  an  agricultural  paper  is  essentiallj  to  aid  in  edacatiDg 
the  masses ;  i^ot  education  as  is  too  commonly  comprehended  in  that  terai, 
for  ihe  mass  deem  being  taught  the  elementaries,  to  be  education.    Could 
the  writer  believe  ^  the  mission''  of  an  agricultural  paper  to  be  the  mete  in- 
crease of  a  crop,  how  to  fatten  a  hog  or  a  beef,  to  increase  quantity  or  qualitj 
of  wool — to  make  money ;  or  comparisons  between  members  of  a  family  who 
shoidd  have  a  common  hope,  a  common  good  at  heart,  he  would  at  once 
cease  the  labors  of  a  quarUt  of  a  century,  break  his  pen,  demolish  his  ink- 
stand, and  turn  over  this  mW^nary  work  to  Wall  street  and  the  Shylocks 
whose  whole  study  in  life  is  cent  per  cent. 

The  merchant  who  owns  a  large  lApital,  educated  in  head,  and  heart,  and 
hands,  who  had  a  pious  and  devoted  inoUier  to  pour  into  his  infant  heart 
"  love  to  God  and  love  to  man"  is  boun4  to  wield  an  influence  litUe  short  of 
a  king,  and  thus  would  show  forth  that  ^  commerce  is  king."    But  unfor- 
tunately for  the  cause  of  true  human  progrees,  acquisition  of  property  is  re- 
garded as  the  beaux  ideal ;  the  economy,  the  clt^  trading,  and  the  sbavisg 
of  the  millionaire  is  the  picture  set  before  young  men ;  the  education,  \i 
any,  the  comprehensive  mind,  far-seeing  eye  of  th«se  m^^  are  taken  into 
count ;  the  thousands  who  fell  by  the  wayside  whilst  ^ttuggUpg  to  mount 
up  to  the  height  of  Croesus  are  not  seen,  but  those  only  Who  haive  amassed 
•re  pointed  to,  and  the  young  disciple  of  Mammon  is  bid  God-spee/l,  ; 
f:;  If  mothers  were  thoroughly  educated,  if  parents  and  guardians  wou'id 
point  to  youth  the  bright  examples  who  have  secured  the  prize^  ve  wo^ild 
soon  have  better  days.    Mothers  having  the  care  of  the  infant  heirt  ^hen 
it  can  be  molded  to  high  and  holy  aspirations  should  be  eminently  fibbed  to 
their  task ;  by  a  thorough  drilling,  even  as  thorough  as  if  they  were  to  fill 
the  sphere  that  God  has  alloted  to  man,  because  they  prepare  the  material 
for  the  work.    Parents  and  guardians  who  manage  youth  would  do  thdr 
duty  better  to  put  an  example  before  their  young  charges — our  future  men-* 

whom  by  following  they  could  not  err.    For  instance,  Mr. ,  who  sf 

his  home  is  a  kind  father,  husband,  friend,  neighbor,  one  who  spends  his 
evenings  with  his  family  or  in  study ;  one  who  is  ready  to  aid  tiie  needy, 
has  a  heart  open  to  the  wants  of  our  race,  one  who  is  faithful  in  the  dischaige 
of  all  duties  whether  to  God,  his  country,  or  himself.  Such  an  example  may 
not  all  suit  of  his  accumulating  vast  property,  but  it  will  be  more  certain. 

If  every  business  man  would  resolve,  on  setting  out  in  life,  to  do  his  whole 
duty,  we  would  have  ninetf-nine  out  of  every  hundved  ^eU  doing  m  At 
uarld^  instead  of  one  to  accumulate  a  Girard  estate,  and  ninety-nina  to  fall 
by  the  wayside.    The  great  point  is,  lay  a  foundation  broad,  strong  and 
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deep,  by  educating  womao.  Leave  all  the  mere  show  aod  glitter  to  suoh  of 
oar  race,  whether  thoee  who  ha?e  beards  or  not,  who  prefer  such  to  the  de» 
Telopment  of  our  race.  With  each  a  foundation,  America  may  build  a 
reputation  that  will  be  a  lever  to  move  the  world.  Labor  ae  you  will  t» 
educate  man,  and  make  of  woman  a  mere  machine  to  atitch  tilk  and  la«i 
npon,  a  mere  automaton  to  be  wound  up  at  the  pleasure  of  a  man,  and  to 
rattle  away  on  wood,  metal  and  ivory  some  times,  and  you  oan  never  plaoe 
man  in  his  proper  position*  The  female  sex  educated  for  compamons, 
associates,  would  so  soften  the  harshnees  of  man's  nature  that  you  would 
aooa  see  more  iufluenoe  from  education  than  for  these  hundred  yean  past 
altogether.  With  respect,  your  fellow-citizen  from  the 

SOUTHWAXII* 


THB  SPnUT  OF  SPECULATION— HOW  TO  GHEOK  IT. 

Tbe  more  we  look  into  the  subject,  the  more  enonnous  appears  to  us  &e 
irild  and  reckless  spirit  of  speculation.  It  seems  to  pervade  every  depart- 
ment of  trade.  A  recent  exchange  from  tfae  South  asserts  that  speculators 
are  controlling  the  prices  of  sugar  in  their  first  market.  They  buy  up  large 
quantities  and  withdraw  most  of  it  from  the  market,  and  then  raise  a  hue  and 
ery  of  scarcity,  accomplishing  their  object  throughout,  as  other  gamblers  do, 
by  falsehood  and  fraud. 

Another  mode  in  which  those  men  operate  is  set  forth  m  the  following 
paragraph,  which  oceura  in  a  memorial  of  the  sugar  dealers  of  New-Orleans, 
ttnder  the  date  of  Nov.,  I8ff5 : 

••  Our  market,**  say  they,  •*  is  at  all  times  liable  to  be  influenced  by  com- 
binations, got  up  in  other  cities  as  well  as  in  New-Orieans.  Mr.  Champpner 
has  ioformed  us,  in  his  circular  of  the  16th  in&t,  that  in  New-York,  on  the 
9d  inst.  Refiners  *  were  scarcely  in  the  market  at  all ;  some  of  tiiem  having 
lately  sold  refined  sugars  at  the  cost  price  of  raw,  and  in  same  instances  less.* 

'*  Refiners  do  not  make  such  sales  without  an  object  Being  made  at  tftisfc 
particular  juncture,  it  is  not  unfair  to  suppose  they  were  made  lor  the  pur« 
pose  of  influencing  the  market,  to  depress  the  price  of  raw  sugar,  of  which 
diey  now  have  to  purchase  so  laigely.  Had  the  crop  been  a  large  one  Hiey 
would  no  doubt  have  succeeded.  But  no  system  c^  misrepresentation  ean 
blind  people  to  the  diminution  of  the  present  crop.  Speculators  were  prompt 
in  taking  all  the  sugars  offered  by  those  refiners,  and  prices  went  up  again." 

We  are  perfectly  aware  of  the  great  difficulty  of  defending  the  public 
against  such  depredators.  The  enactment  of  special  statutes  to  meet  such 
necessities,  is  both  hazardous  and  unpopular.  But  we  are  not  quite  sure 
that  common  law  does  not  give  us  means  of  defense  well  worth  attention. 
Different  modes  of  operation  have  received  appropriate  names,  while  the 
end  and  aim  may  be  the  same.    Thus : 

Under  the  common  law,  Forestalling  the  market  is  an  indictable  offense. 
It  consists  ^  in  buying  or  in  contracting  for  any  merchandise  or  victual  cooung 
in  the  way  to  market ;  or  dissuading  persons  from  bringing  their  goods  or 
provisions  there ;  or  persuading  them  to  enhance  the  price,  when  there ;  ai.^ 
of  which  practices  make  the  market  dearer  to  the  fair  trader.^ 

Another  form  of  a  similar  offence  is  Begrating^  which  is  defined  to  be  ^  the 
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buying  of  corn  or  other  dead  victual,  in  any  market,  and  aeHing  again  in  tbe 
same  market,  or  within  four  miles  of  the  place.**  The  gist  of  Uiis  offeoae 
oonsiits  in  an  intent  to  speculate  on  the  price  of  food.  Nor  does  it  reqairo 
any  actual  corrupt  motive  beyond  this  increase  of  price,  by  the  mere  par- 
chase  for  making  money  and  re-selling  in  the  same  market ;  indeed  the  lea- 
son  assigned  by  Biackstooe,  why  such  purchase  and  re-sale  is  unlawful  is  be- 
canine  '*  every  successive  seller  must  have  a  successive  profiL'^ 

Bat  a  third  form  of  carrying  on  trade  unlawfully  describes  more  exactly 
that  very  form  which  is  so  extensively  practised  in  this  country  at  the  pre- 
sent time.  It  is  called  Engro99ing.  JThts  is  described  to  be  ^  the  getdng 
into  one*s  possession  or  buying  up  large  quantities  of  com,  or  other  dead  rio- 
tual  with  intent  to  sell  them  again.''  "This,"  says  BlackatonCi '^  most  of 
course  be  injurious  to  the  public,  by  putting  it  in  the  power  of  one  or  two 
rich  men  to  raise  the  price  of  provisions  at  their  own  discretion.** 

This  offense  differs  from  monopties,  a  fourth  form  of  offensCi  inasmuch  as 
monopolies  extend  to  all  branches  of  trade. 

The  penalty  for  violating  the  laws  in  these  several  modes,  was  by  discre- 
tionary fine  and  imprisonment  as  a  misdemeanor. 

Nor  is  it  marvellous  that  our  ancestors  should  enact  such  laws.  Tliere  n 
work  enough  for  all  without  being  obliged  to  filch  from  the  pockets  of  the 

Cr,  as  does  every  such  speculator.  Such  middle  men  as  enter  into  this 
iness  in  the  manner  described,  out^ht  to  be  regarded  as  dishonest,  fradulenti 
disreputable,  like  any  other  gamblers.  They  are  ir^mbltrs.  They  do  no- 
thing to  increase  the  value  of  the  merchandi^e•  They  merdy  f^t  possess- 
ion,  and  oblige  others,  who  might  buy  as  well  as  they,  and  without  their 
help,  to  pay  them  an  exorbitant  commission  fur  doing  what  benefits  no  one. 
Why  can  not  our  butchers  buy  of  the  drovers  without  the  interference  of 
middle  men  f  Why  cannot  our  grocers  buy  flour  without  supporting  ex- 
pensive eMablishments  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  buy  only  to  mu:e  s 
great  profit  by  selling  to  the  grocer  t  Why  is  a  class  of  men  tolerated  who 
make  a  great  hue  and  cry  through  the  country  of  *'high  prices  and  short 
supplies,**  merely  to  bring  in  a  surplus  and  buy  it  up  at  a  low  rate,  becsose 
there  is  a  more  liberal  supply,  and  then  keep  out  of  the  market  those  fame 
Bupplies,  except  as  they  can  sell  them  at  the  same  excessive  prices,  while  the 
poor  go  hungry  t 

We  know  not  the  suffering  that  results  from  this  single  operstion,  and 
the  community  are  fleeced  out  of  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  of  doUsit 
to  feed  luxurion^ly  these  lazy  middle  men,  who  will  not  earn  an  honest  Uv- 
in|r.  yiiu-ienthi  of  all  the  middle  men  of  this  city  might  be  dispensed 
with,  and  the  community  suffer  nothbg,  but  save  mucL 


PoMVROT,  Obio. — ^Within  the  past  year,  over  10,000,000  bushels  of  eosl, 
1,000,000  bushels  of  salt,  and  manufactured  iron  to  the  value  of  $150,000, 
have  been  shipped  from  Pomeroy  and  towns  adJMcent,  to  points  below.  The 
value  of  these  mineral  products  is  over  $1,000,000,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
agricultural  productions. — Meigt  Co,  Telegraph. 
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THE    CITY    OF    ST.    PAUL. 

A  COBRSSPONDBNT  of  the  Cbicflgo  Democrat  furnishes  that  paper  an  inter- 
esting acooQDt  of  this  thriving  city. 

Tue  city  of  SU  Paul  (not  St.  Paars)  is  bailt  on  a  series  of  tables  or 
benches  which  run  parallel  with  the  river,  the  one  rising  above  the  other  to 
a  height  of  from  forty  to  sixty  feet,  and  extending  probably  two  miles  along 
the  nver,  running  back  about  the  same  distance.  In  early  times  the  place 
went  under  the  name  of  *'Pig*s  Eye;"  but  a  missionary  came  here  and 
built  a  small  church  dedicated  to  St.  Paul,  and  from  that  the  city  has  been 
named.  This  **  church,''  a  little  log  house,  is  still  standing,  and  was  pointed 
out  to  me  yesterday  by  Judge  Tullis  of  this  city.  There  it  stands,  a  rude, 
rough  log  house,  where  first  the  red  man  of  these  regions  heard  preached 
the  tidings  of  salvation.  This  is  called  the  ^  nucleus  "  of  St.  Paul,  and  I  ob- 
served that  not  a  few  chunks  had  been  cut  out  of  the  logs  by  relic  hunters 
who  have  visited  this  region. 

The  town  plan  of  St.  Paul  was  laid  out  in  1847,  up  to  which  time  it  could 
only  claim  to  be  a  wilderness.  In  1850  the  population  amounted  to  1035, 
since  which  time  it  has  rapidly  increased,  till  now  it  numbers  upwards  of 
7000.  The  business,  however,  transacted  at  St.  Paul,  is  far  greater  in  pro- 
portion thsn  its  population  would  justify.  Situated  as  at  present  it  virtually 
IS,  at  the  head  of  navigation,  St.  Paul  is  not  only  the  Territorial  capital,  but 
the  commercial  center  of  Minnesota  Territory.  Everything  for  the  back  or 
upper  country  must  of  necessity  pass  through  it,  and  that  of  itself  gives  it 
an  advantage  over  any  other  city  or  town  site  in  the  Territory.  True,  there 
may  and  doubtless  will  be  other  large  ciiies  in  Minnesota,  but  St  Paul  has 
the  lead  at  present,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  it  should  not  keep  it 

There  are  several  fair  looking  buildings  in  St  Paul,  considering  its  age. 
The  capitol  is  an  imposing  structure,  built  of  brick  manufactured  here. 
There  is  also  a  well  built  hotel — the  Winlow  Houss — which  has  a  com- 
manding appearance.  The  majority  of  the  houses,  however,  are  built  of 
wood. 

There  are  three  grist  mills  in  operation,  capable  of  turning  ont  1,500 
bushels  a  day.  There  are  also  six  or  seven  saw  mills,  all  of  which  at  present 
are  running  night  and  day. 

The  Forwarding  and  Commission  business  is  very  extensive,  and  likely  to 
continue  increasing.  At  present  there  are  about  a  dozen  houses  devoted 
almost  exclusively  to  it,  who  jointly  do  a  yearly  business  amounting  proba- 
bly to  half  a  million  of  dollars. 

St  Paul  has  seven  churohes^First  and  Second  Presbyterian,  Methodist, 
Episcopal,  Catholic,  German,  Methodidt  and  Scandinavisn — all  of  whom 
have  stated  pastors,  with  good  congregations.  The  erections  are  not  by  any 
means  extravagant  or  graceful  in  their  appearance,  but  for  a  young  city  they 
are  tolerably  fair.  The  Catholics  intend  t  >  commence  a  splendid  Cathedral 
next  year,  one  of  their  clergymen  being  at  the  present  time  in  Europe  col- 
lecting money  for  that  purpose. 

In  educational  matters,  St  Paul  is  pretty  fairly  advanced.  They  have  a 
charter  for  a  college,  to  be  called  ''The  University  of  St  Paul,]'  the  prepara- 
tory department  of  which  will  commence  soon.  Besides  this,  there,  is  the 
Baldwin  school,  founded  by  a  gentleman  of  that  name  in  Philadelphia.  It 
was  incorporated  and  commenodd  operations  eariy  in  June,  1853.    The 
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Female  Department  alone  has  100  papila.    There  are  ako  three  distiiet 
flchools,  all  of  which  I  believe  are  well  patrooixed. 

Beal  estate  is  not  so  high  proportioaatet^  aa  it  is  tether  up  tihe  riTer. 
Property  in  the  beat  baaineas  street  may  be  had  at  from  $90  to  $125  per 
Iboiy  and  good  reaidenoe  lota  may  be  had  at  from  $600  to  $1000,  and  bem 
the  boundary  of  the  city  limifai  is  approached^  they  may  be  got  at  |ldO  or 
theieabonts.  Within  the  last  month  more  than  $200,000  wonh  of  propsHy 
has  changed  hands.  There  are  some  moe  little  bargains  made  here  ooca- 
Monally  by  real  estate  operaiom. 

8t  raal,  aa  your  readers  areprobably  aware,  is  Tirtnally  at  the  head  of 
narigatton  on  the  Mtssiasippi.  When  the  river  is  properly  cl<>ared  iA  rocb 
above  8t  Paul,  vessels  will  be  able  in  high  water  to  readi  St.  Anthony ;  bat 
aft  all  times  navigation  will  be  snoh  a  matter  of  uncertainty,  that  tbe  lattw 
^ace  must,  in  my  opinion,  content  itself  to  be  the  second  or  third  eitj  in  ftha 
Territory.  Whenever  railroads  get  started  here,  then  some  other  place  maf 
possibly  rise  up  and  complete  with  St  Paul;  but  even  that  is  not  likely. 

The  people  of  8t  Paul  are  a  reading  people,  if  we  were  to  judge  from 
the  number  of  newspapers  publiahed  here.  There  are  in  this  city  hnr  iMoif 
and  five  weekly  papers;  one  having  juat  been  started  ia  the  German  lan- 
guage. 


What  Raoboadb  aiui  doxvo  vob  thb  Wsst.— The  offldal  returns  ef 
die  new  census  of  Illinois  have  just  been  received.  The  entire  populatiea  fii 
over  1,300,000,  which  is  a  gun  of  about  60  per  cent  upon  the  census  of 
1860.  By  comparing  the  increase  through  the  several  deoades  and  semi- 
decades  since  the  census  has  been  taken,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  gain  hai 
been  much  laTger  during  the  last  five  years  than  any  former  period  : 

From  1810  to  1820  the  increase  was      -        -        -  42,923 

«  1820  to  1830  «  «              ...  102.234 

"  1880  to  1836  «  «...  114,982 

"  1835  to  1840  ••  «             ...  204,756 

"  1840  to  1846  «  «         -         ,         -  185,942 

"  1846  to  1860  "  «             ...  189,346 

•*  1860  to  1866  «  «...  448,781 

The  railroad  system  has  been  developed  in  DHaoia  within  the  last  five 
yean,  and  one  of  the  fruits,  we  aee,  has  been  to  double  the  popuUdion. 
Add  to  this  the  improved  society,  tbe  muklpUed  educational  and  moral  in- 
fluences, such  aa  the  newspapers,  cheap  books,  eta,  which  follow  pofHilatiea, 
and  take  advantage  of  all  cheap  nathods  of  oomaraniestion,  and  Uien  eas 
may  begin  to  appreciate  the  advantageaof  the  modern  railway  ayatem  as  m 
I  M  eiviliaaitioa.-— Jl^cAoi^, 


Vhm  ov  Railboam.— Tbe  Beloit  J^mmd  says  that  duriag  the  past  week, 
Md  and  white  winter  wheat  aold  in  that  village  for  $1  87  and  $1  88.  It 
•dda :  *  We  have  conversed  with  men  who  say  ia  B^it  in  yean  gone  W, 
«  butkd  of  wheat  tfeehnnffed  ftr  a  pownd  of  4aierutw§  i  When  now  an  Ih  e 
^oaken^who  say  that  *  railroads  do  not  beaeit  the  farmer  T  ^ 
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Essex  Countt,  Massaohusbtts. — This  is  the  moet  dQn8el7  populated 
eounty  in  the  State,  except  Saffolk,  and  this  results  from  the  yariety  of  their 
pursuits.  The  Newburyport  Herald  publishes  the  following  statement  in 
reference  to  certain  forms  of  industry*  \ 

The  Boot  and  Shoe  Business  — ^The  foHowiDg  table  shows  the  stale  of 
this  interest  in  the  several  towns  of  thb  county : 


Townfl. 

No.  of  males 

No.  of  females 

No.  of  pairs  mana> 

TahMof  MM 

tIQ|d07«d. 

•mplojed. 

fkctnred. 

f»ctur««^ 

Amesbury^ 

64 

40 

52,820 

29,I8f 

AndoTer, 

^ft 

84 

80,786 

W,78r 

Bwerly, 

*n 

800 

288,600 

171,000 

Boxford, 

(Kl 

47 

61,5(S0 

62,550 

Bradford, 

\% 

11 

20,076 

1,000 

BaiiTers, 

1800 

1600 

1,880,000 

1,000,000 

Ewex, 

16 

7 

4,860 

7,470 

Qeorgetown, 

S56 

m 

882^540 

886,820 

Gloucester, 

89 

no 

24,100 

21,875 

Groveland^ 

%n 

198 

161,414 

162,089 

Hamilton, 

9» 

66 

28,000 

8,200 

Haverhill, 

4087 

2257 

4,882,015 

2,782,980 

Ipflwicb, 

t» 

60 

42,000 

69,000 

Lawrence, 

81 

SO 

24,183 

24,926 

Lynn, 

4645 

11,021 

9,276,598 

4,166,529 

Lynnfield, 

41 

89 

88,000 

81,200 

Manchester, 

1 

% 

2,500 

1,200 

Marblehead, 

1080 

1485 

2,886,724 

1,020,878 

Hethuen, 

280 

210 

304,500 

800,500 

Middleton, 

165 

140 

180,000 

117,000 

Nahant, 

Newbury, 

Newbuiyport,^ 

861 

268 

428,400 

898,600  . 

N.  Andover, 

60 

25 

50,000 

86,000 

Rockport, 

.  W 

14,900 

8,000 

Rowley, 

»e 

114 

164,800 

196,600 

Salew, 

id& 

14» 

U9,250 

96,009 

SiOisbuy, 

88 

48 

18,164 

15,019 

Saugus, 

162 

120 

184,000 

96,000 

8.  Panrers, 

562 

481 

747,600 

697,259 

SwampBcott, 

ta 

141 

20,600 

49,800 

TopsMd, 

10» 

\%l 

9^,850 

99,260 

WeBham, 

4d 

20 

291,200 

20,000 

W.  Kewbury, 

u\ 

188 

275,200 

281,188 

1^106  19,880  21,540^964  $12,180,810 

It  will  be.  seen  fixun  the  above  that  the  censvB  returns  more  than  36,000 
norkeis  npon  boots  and  shoes,  masuActaring  over  21,000^000  pairs^  a(t  a 
valoe  exc^iog^  $12,000  annually ;  and  as  laige  aa  that  seems,  it  is  not  up 
to  the  facta.  The  census  waa  taken  in  summer,  when  many  of  the  sboer 
Makers  were  fishing  or  farming  who  were  enumerated^  as  fishermen  and 
Cutners.  The  city  of  Newburyport  would  have  given  a  hundred  more  in 
January  ihan  Jane;  and  Marblehead  would  have  made  a  greater  differeooe^. 
aad  so  would  Beverly,  of  the  fishing  towns,  to  say  nothing  of  the  agiitnl- 
taraL 

Two  of  the  towns,  H  will  be  seen,  have  not  been  enumerated ;  one  of 
tbem  IB  Newbuiy,  vhero  probab)y  there  are  two  hundred  males  andfeoialeo- 
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because  ihey  did  not  manufacture  for  themselves  in  the  town.  Tlie  yaluation, 
too,  we  believe  ia  much  below  the  mark ;  everybody  knows  that  valuation 
has  to  do  with  taxation,  and  they  never  state  above  but  ofcen  below  the 
actual  worth. 

Cabbiags  Makufactubiko  IK  West  Amesburt. — ^Tbere  are  twenty 
establishments  in  West  Am€ebury  for  the  manufacturing  of  carliage^  that 
|iave  an  invested  capital  of  a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars  and  give  constant 
employment  to  280  hands.  That  business  has  within  a  few  years  built  up 
one  of  the  most  thrifty  villages  there  to  be  found  in  the  country ;  and  the 
turning  out  of  $300,000  value  in  chaises,  carriages,  etc.,  places  it  fii>»t  is 
that  manufacture. 

Nearly  all  the  tanning  and  currying  is  done  in  Salem  and  Danvers,  lbs 
comb-making  in  West  Newbury,  the  sbipbuilding  in  Newburyport,  the  oon- 
straction  of  small  vessels  at  Essex,  the  cod  fishery  in  Beverly  and  Marhie- 
head,  the  African  trade  in  Salem,  the  freighting  ships  in  Newbury  port,  aod 
mackerel  catching  from  Gloucester.  People  of  the  same  bu&inesF,  modes  of 
life  and  habits  of  thought,  congregate  togitber. 

Shipbuildihg. — New  bury  port  employs  a  large  number  of  men  in  this 
form  of  trade.    The  statistics  given  are  as  foUowa : 

Men  employed,  270 ;  daily  wages  averajire  |1  50 ;  about  35  men  tire  em- 
ployed in  the  joiner  work,  who  receive  $1  76  per  day ;  83  caulkers  get  $1  60 
per  day ;  S8  emiths  average  |l  60 ;  shipV  painters,  about  20  h«inda,get  $1  33 
per  day. 
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Thb  following  statements  are  frf  m  extersive  raisers  of  poultry,  and  an 
worthy  of  the  consideration  of  all  intensted  in  the  subject : 

The  Dwrhing  fowl,  which  some  still  atumpt  to  bring  foiward  as  the  bes^ 
has  been  found  to  be  tender,  and  unfit  for  a  general  batn-yard  fowl.  The 
Poiands^  and  Blaci  Sjaanish  aie  the  same— good  lajerp,  but  unfit  for  the 
table,  when  compared  with  some  other  breedn,  and  their  young  so  tender  as 
to  be  very  troublesome  to  rai^e  them.  The  CftoUi  or  Bolton  Grtyt  are  ex- 
cellent layers ;  but  owing  to  their  small  size  can  never  be  anything  but  a 
Jancy  fowl.  *' Cochin  Chinch  fowls  are  a  humbug.  There  is  no  such  breed, 
and  those  that  were  said  to  have  been  imported  from  Cochin  Ctina  came 
from  the  dty  of  Shanghai  in  China.  Th^y  are  a  SlMnghai  fowl,  with 
smooth  legs.  There  are  but  few  Shanghai  fowls  now  existing  in  this  country 
in  a  pure  state ;  but  those  that  have  short  ^gs,  plump  b(xlies^  short  tails, 
and  weiffh,  hens,  6  lbs.,  and  cocks  10  lbs.,  are  a  valuable  fowl.  Cinnamon 
colored  hens,  and  red  cocks  are  marks  of  genuine  stock.  There  are  some 
beautiful  black  Shanghais  that  are  quite  aa  valuable  as  those  of  a  cinnamoD 
color.  The  white  Shanghaia  are  a  good  fowl,  but  not  as  hardy  as  these  of 
other  colors.  The  Chittagong  fowl  is  a  gnat,  unsightly  bird  ;  crcks  of  a 
mixed  hue  of  black  and  white,  hens  grey,  mottled,  brown,  etc.  Indeed,  it 
is  difficult  to  find  two  fowls  of  the  same  color  of  this  breed,  and  they  bavs 
been  crossed  so  extensively  with  the  Brahma  atd  other  fowls,  that  the  ori- 
ginal stock  is  mostly  merged  in  some  other  breed.  This  is  the  reason  why 
so  many  ill  shaped,  long-legged  ''J9roAfna*' fowls  are  in  the  market,  which  ia 
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fact  are  generally  one-half,  or  tbree- fourths  Ghittagongs.  The  pure  Brahma 
few],  we  believe,  has  no  superior  in  the  world,  in  all  that  constitutes  a  hardy 
fowl,  one  of  ^reat  size,  yet  not  loo  largo,  with  short  1^,  compact  bodies,  and 
great  prolificoess  in  eggs.  This  is  our  experience  with  them,  after  a  trial  of 
four  years." — Rural  American. 

A  correspondent  of  the  Uartford  (Conn.)  Courant  says : 

**For  several  years  past  I  have  kept  a  few  hens,  and  have,  during  the 
time,  tried  several  varieties,  f  now  have  two  varieties  which  are  certainly 
superior  to  any  other  kind  of  which  I  have  any  personal  knowledge ;  one  is 
the  Brahma  Pootra — a  large,  handsome  fowl — most  excellent  layers  and 
easy  to  raise ;  and  the  other  is  a  white  China  fowl,  or  white  Shanghai,  as 
some  call  them.  This  variety  I  value  very  highly,  and  do  not  believe,  all 
things  considered,  that  they  can  be  surpassed,  in  everything  that  goes  to 
make  a  handsome  and  profitable  hen,  by  any  other  variety  in  America.  I 
liave  had  this  kind  in  my  possession  fur  fourteen  months,  and  they  have 
Jaid  every  month  during  the  time  except  when  setting ;  and  after  hatching 
they  would  commence  laying  by  the  time  the  chickens  were  two  or  three 
weeks  old.  The  flesh  of  these  fowls  is  excellent,  being  much  superior  to 
the  common  Shanghais ;  their  bodies  are  full  and  plump  as  a  partridge. 

'*  I  have  kept  during  the  year  ending  Oct.  15ih,  1855,  from  twelve  to  six- 
teen hens,  of  different  varieties,  from  which  I  have  had  over  1 7 00  fggo. 

'*  I  paid  out  during  the  year  for  food,  $45.  The  eggs  come  to  $43,  leaving 
xne  for  profit  between  80  and  90  chickens,  valued  at  from  25  to  75  cents 
«ach,  which  shows  that  there  is  some  profit  to  be  derived  from  the  business, 
although  kept  shut  up  as  mine  have  been. 

^  Feed. — ^Their  food  should  be  corn,  or  corn  and  oats,  kept  where  they 
can  have  access  to  it  all  limes ;  also  fresh  water  daily.  When  cooped  up 
they  should  have  pulverized  oyster  shells  and  gravel,  where  they  can  obtain 
them  when  they  require,  and  occasionally  fre^h  meat ;  with  the  meat,  bonea 
and  other  scrapings  from  the  table ;  and  two  or  three  times  a  week  they 
should  have  raw  vegetables,  chopped  fine,  such  as  cabbage,  onions,  turnips, 
carrots,  etc. ;  and  in  summer  a  daily  supply  of  grass.  It  will  be  found  ben* 
eficial  to  feed  once  a  day  with  meal,  wet  up  with  warm  water,  especially  in 
the  winter  season.  It  is  useless  to  expect  a  large  supply  of  e|{gs  unless  you 
feed  welL 

''Vbrmik. — The  greatest  nuisance  to  contend  with,  and  which  is  the 
cause  of  more  failures  in  the  management  of  poultry  than  all  other  causes 
combined,  are  the  vermin  or  hen  lice  that  infest  their  roosts  in  warm  weather. 
It  is  useless  to  expect  profit  or  pleasure  while  these  pests  are  allowed  to 
increase.  I  have  succeeded  in  keeping  the  roosts  comparatively  clear  of 
them  by  once  or  twice  a  week  smearing  the  roosts  with  a  mixture  of  poor 
oil  and  spirits  of  turpentine.  The  nests  should  be  cloMred  out  quite  odten 
and  kept  clean,  and  a  box  of  ashes  or  dry  sand  kept  where  the  hens  can  roU 
in  it.  Use  these  means,  and  we  can  warrant  comparative  immunity  from 
the  vermin.  * 

Ths  Boup  is  often  very  fatal  to  poultry,  more  particularly  where  they 
Bra  kept  in  large  numbers,  often  25  per  cent,  of  the  flock  dying  of  this  dia* 
6aae,  It  is  very  similar  to  malignant  erysipelas,  with  congestion  of  the 
lungs  in  the  human  subject,  the  wind-pipe  closmfl:  up,  causing  sufiocation* 
The  only  eflectual  remedy  we  know  of  is,  on  the  first  appearance  of  the  dis* 
ease,  to  close  all  the  doors  and  windows  of  the  poultry  nouse  at  nighty  when 
the  fowls  are  on  the  roost,  then  burn  within  the  building  a  fewcoru  cobs,  the 
smoke  from  which  will  fill  the  building,  causing  a  constant  snuffing  or  sneea- 
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Ibh  was  bred,  and  what  was  its  appearance  and  character  prenons  to  its  beiif 
known  and  distingubhed  as  the  Salmon,  on  its  first  return  up  the  streams 
from  the  sea,  under  its  piscatorial  cognomen  of  (Scottice)  ^  grilse,''  (Hibo^ 
nice)  *^  gillaroo,**  and  (A^ngliee)  **  a  6rst  year  ran  fish."  There  was  a  small 
Bsh  which  swarmed  in  the  salmon  rivers  of  North  Britain — the*' Tweed," the 
^Tay,"  etc, — called  the  **  Par/'  It  weighed  from  two  or  three,  to  six  <» 
ieven  ounces,  and  was  a  beautiful  liitle  species,  resembling  a  trout,  but  hsT- 
iag  a  single  row  of  golden-red  spots,  evenly  studded  alon^  each  silvery  side. 
As  it  was  lively  in  the  stream,  and  a  delicious  morsel  on  the  table,  it  wm 
angled  for  by  man  and  boy  at  all  points,  and  taken  in  vast  nambers.  The 
writer,  when  an  urchin,  placed  at  the  grammar-school  of  an  ancient  towni 
situated  on  the  banks  of  the  beautiful  Tweed,  has  caught  in  that  river  horn 
ten  to  twelve  dozen  of  Par  with  the  fiy-rod,  day  after  day ;  and  his  twen- 
ty-nine school  confreres  were  no  less  acUve  in  plying  the  murderous  wa^ 
fare.  Nor  he,  nor  they,  nor  any  one  divined  that  this  little  fish  was  assuredly 
the  young  salmon,  and  that  every  one  which  should  have  e^^aped  to  the 
aea  would,  in  all  likelihood,  have  returned  again  up  stream,  in  a  few  montlis, 
a  noble  "  grilse,"  of  from  four  to  nine  lbs.  of  weight.  It  is  remarkable  how 
undeviatingly  these  fish  return  to  those  streams  in  which  they  have  been 
spawned,  and  the  manner  in  which  they  will  stem  currents  and  ascend /alb  of 
water  to  do  so  is  extraordinary. 

The  forest  or  chase,  lake  or  mere  laws,  of  the  olden  times  of  Eogland  and 
Europe,  were  terribly  and  urgustly  strained  enactments  against  the  rights  of 
the  many  for  the  ergoyment  of  the  few.  Even  the  British  game-laws  of  the 
present  time  retain  objectional  features.  But  the  absence  of  all  resiricdve 
Jawi — ^no  protection  of  those  ferae  naturae  which  are  termed  "  game"— is  a 
flagrant  oversight  and  error,  causing  hurtful  deprivaUon  and  loss  to  any  and 
every  community.  In  how  many  districts  and  regions,  already,  of  this  country, 
has  not  that  magnificent  quarry — the  deer— disappeared  from  hill  and fores^ 
as  has  the  wing^  and  other  smaller  game  from  field  and  woodland,  while 
trout  of  any  worthy  size  a*e  scant,  or  none,  in  so  many  streams ! 

As  regards  the  Par,  the  poaching  havoc,  once  wont  with  it,  has  beea 
largely  stayed.  Random  guesses  and  surmises  of  its  being  the  fry  of  the 
salmon  had  long  been  rife  enough,  but  unattended  by  assured  coavidioD  or 
knowledge  of  the  fact,  until  the  Duke  of  Athol  caused  some  ezpeiimenta  to 
be  made  in  the  Tay,  which  resulted  in  cooclnsive  evidence.  After  bang 
taken  with  the  net^  numbers  of  Par  were  marked,  and  then  again  freed  in 
the  river;  and  in  a  few  months  afterwards  many  of  the  marked  fish  weie 
caught,  on  their  return  up  stream  from  the  sea,  grown  to  be  **  grilses,"  or 
young  salmon.  This  experiment  was  tried  on  such  a  scale,  and  thb  for  several 
seasons,  as  to  present  proofs  beyond  doubt  or  cavil  by  even  the  most  skeptical 
Following  upon  this  was,  first,  the  protection  of  the  young  fiy  from  former 
unlimited  destruction ;  and,  next,  the  discovery  and  resort  to  artificial  incnba- 
tion,  as  a  means  to  preserve  the  spawn  itself  from  its  numerous  sources  of 
waste  and  accident.  Out  of  all  this  has  gradually  been  developed  the  now 
eminently  practical  and  successful  artificial  cultivaUon  of  fish,  so  to  call  it 

The  description  of  one  experiment,  made  in  the  Tay,  at  Perth,  in 
Scotland,  will  best  elucidate  what  has  and  caa  be  accomplished  in  this  way. 
Three  hundred  boxes  were  laid  down,  in  twenty-five  parallel  rows,  eadi  box 
paitly  ^  led  with  clean  gravel  and  pebbles.  On  the  23d  Dec,  1858, 800,000 
ova  were  deposited  in  these  boxes.  In  June,  1854,  the  fry  were  admitted 
into  the  prepared  pond,  their  average  size  being  about  one  and  a  quarter 
inch  in  length.    From  their  admission  they  were  fed,  daiiyi  with  boiled  liver, 
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mbbed  ftmaU  bj  tlie  baod.  By  tbe  spriog  of  1855  tbey  bad  iDcreaaad  ia 
•iae  to  three  or  four  incbet.  In  May  they  bad  begua  to  pnt  oo  tbe  mignk 
tory  drees,  or  appearaooe,  and  on  the  19ib  of  that  month  tbe  dnioe  com"* 
maDioatiog  with  tbe  river  was  opened,  and  every  ikcility  given  tbe  piaoatory 
brood  to  depart  None,  however,  manifeBted  any  disposition  to  issue  forth 
until  tbe  24Eb,  when  tbe  larger  or  more  nouiture  of  tbe  smelts^  after  holding 
themselves  detached  from  tbe  others  for  several  days,  went  off  in  a  body.  A 
series  of  similar  emigrations  took  place,  until  full  half  tbe  fry  bad  lef(  tbe^ 
pond  and  descended  the  sluice  into  the  Tay.  It  bad  long  been  a  subject  of 
controversy  whether  the  fry  of  tbe  salmon  assumed  tbe  migratory  dress  ia 
tbe  second  or  third  year  of  their  existence,  and  this  favorable  opportunity  to 
decide  tbe  question  was  not  overlooked. 

In  order  to  test  the  matter  in  tbe  most  effective  manner,  it  was  determined 
to  mark  a  portion  of  the  smelts  in  such  a  way  as  that  tbey  might  easily  be 
diatioguiahed  when  returning  as  grilse.  A  temporary  tank  was  constructed 
at  the  janction  of  tbe  sluice  with  the  Tay,  and  as  the  shoals  euccessively  left 
tbe  pond,  about  one  in  every  hundred  was  marked  by  the  abscission  of  the 
second  dorsal  fin.  A  greater  number  were  marked  on  the  29ih  of  May  than 
on  any  other  day,  in  all  about  1200  or  1300.  The  result  proved  equally 
sattafactory  and  curious.  Within  two  months  of  their  liberation  twenty-two 
of  tbe  young  fish  so  marked  were  recaptured,  on  their  returning  migration  up 
the  river,  and  proved  tbe  fact  of  their  becoming  grilse  in  the  second  year,  at 
well  as  their  rapid  growth  during  their  short  sojourn  in  salt  water.  Thoee  first 
taken  weighed  five,  to  five  and  a  half  pounds,  increasing  progressively  to  seven 
or  eight  pounds;  whilst  one  taken  on  tbe  3 1st  of  July  weighed  nice  and  a 
half  pouods.  The  wound  caused  by  tbe  process  of  marking  was  found  to 
be  covered  by  the  skin,  and  in  some  there  was  a  coating  of  scales  over  the 
part  This  experiment  demonstrates  tbe  practicability  of  thus  rearing  sal- 
mon, of  marketable  vidne,  within. twenty  months  from  tbe  deposition  of  the 
ova  or  spawn. 

An  incidental  description  of  another  mode  of  rearing  fish — sea  fish — ^may 
not,  perhaps,  be  an  unacceptable  anecdote.  An  old  brother  officer  of 
the  writer,  Colonel  McDouall,  late  in  command  of  tbe  second  regiment  of 
Life  Guards,  is  possessed  of  an  estate  called  "^  Logan,"  situated  in  the  Rhinna 
of  Galloway,  Wigtonshire,  Scotland.  It  is  about  half  way  between  Port- 
patrick  and  tbe  mull  of  Galloway,  and  extends  about  a  mile  and  a  half 
down  to  that  point  of  the  Atlantic  sea-board.  Here  Colonel  McDouall  baa 
formed  a  fishpond,  which  is  perhaps  unique  as  an  adjunct  to  a  gentleman'a 
reaidence,  and  some  account  of  it  may  interest  piscatorial  readers,  and  Joveia 
of  natural  history  generally. 

This  pond  was  originally  a  small,  rocky  basin  of  tbe  coast,  with  which 
the  sea  communicated  by  means  of  a  natural  tunnel ;  but  as  tbe  bottom 
was  very  little  below  the  medium  sea  level,  it  waa  nearly  dry  at  low 
water.  It  occarred  to  Colonel  McDouall  that,  by  increasing  the  siae 
and  depth  of  this  basin,  be  might,  at  all  times  and  seasons  of  the  year,  have 
a  constant  supply  of  sea-fish ;  and  he  blasted  and  quarried  tbe  rocks,  both 
at  the  bottom  and  sides,  until  be  bad  formed  a  circular  excavation  of  abooi 
fifty  feet  in  diameter,  and  of  depth  to  give  about  eight  feet  of  water  at  low  tidea^ 
so  that  fish  in  the  pond  abould  always  have  an  ample  allowance  of  their  na- 
tive element  At  flood,  tbe  water  rises  six  feet  in  the  pond,  or  to  about  foa^ 
teen  feet  in  depth,  in  all,  affording  a  fresh  supply  with  every  tide.  There  ia  a 
high  wall,  built  on  tbe  upper  edge  of  tbe  rock,  around  the  pond,  to  prevent 
poiichiog  in  this  unusual  **game  preserve;**  and  a  grating  ia  fixed  at  the 
84 
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estrMce  fromilie  tB«iel,a»  as  to  kftr  tki  etmpe^  Ae  flih.  BiMitli  Uf|i 
waiUr  mark  (be  ma^mi  dinfi  to  Ike  Meka,  g\vmg  Amm  aa  aipeofc  ai  jii^ 
tnneqaa  at  naiaval.  A  •ottage^  in  wUck  tha  fomaki  katpar  aod  Imt  toa 
i«iM#,  adjoiw  the  poad. 

Whea  (ba  wfiiar  iiat  fHited  tkk  «aeMiim4,  tha   keepar  vnioeked  a 
4oor,  and  ka  was  advaoeiDf  fonrand,  wban  tha  appaaranoe^f  a  laijge  oagle  ■ 
tke  O^pray,  or  aaa  aagte    itarUad  hkm^  far  ita  gLyiag  ayaa  and  outitn^dked 
pinions  aeemed  aotaaUy  to  meoaoa  tha  viaiiaal.    Bat  tlie  aftartlad  anest of  aUp 
a  only  an  iavolimtaffy  tribute  to  tha  akill  of  tke  artiflt  who  haa  atoflfed  Ihb  «^ 
elearing  fisher  of  the  deep.    Tha  door  opeaa  oa  a  anail  landing^lace,  ai  lb 
top  of  a  fligfai  of  atepe,  wfaieh  lead  to  the  vatar*a  edg%  where  there  it  apkt- 
form  of  rook,  about  two  inches  above  the  letal  of  the  water ;  aad,  beioir  ib$ 
ledge  of  whieh  there  it  another  ledga,  aoaa  twelve  taebea  or  ao  nnder  vMer. 
Fotoooeriaaayoae^sadTaaaedBacriedoiithetopof  theataiiBythan  ngmrA 
eonmiotioa  enettet  anong  tha  fish,  aad  they  mah  iowarda  the  pl^ona^ 
edge,  poahtng  aad  joatliag  in  their  eageraaaB  to  get  to  the  piaee  when 
they  are  wittily  fed^  jiMt  as  bara-door  lowie  do  at  the  eight  of  the  petaoa 
who  feeda  them.    A  qaantifty  of  mnecUi,  aeaided  for  the  pmpcae  of  getting 
theoi  more  easily  from  the  shell,  had  beiMi  provided  to  feed  the  fish.    Oa 
tUa  kind  of  food  the  Ood,  and  other  varietiea  kept  in  the  pond,  ibriw  aoiaa- 
iagly;  aad  after  being  a  fowwaekathiai'' atali-fod,"  so  to  tern  it,  they  graatlr 
eaeel  b  iavor  and  jaieioeea  their  antaaied  brethm  of  the  open  aea.    A 
mvsele  beiog  held  between  ihe  ingam,  about  two  indbasbebwthaanifoeeof 
the  water,  a  eod  of  aboat  ten  ponnda  weight  teok  it,  hafiagwoathe  rasaby 
aboat  a  bead  froai^rea  or  foar  mora  of  ita  autea  of  Mulai  diniettiioiia,slL 
of  whieh  radied  for  the  piiae  at  the  same  tiaie.    It  veqoiied  soae  nerve  ta 
prevent  aneielf  ft*om  jerking  baok  the  hand  at  the  momeat  the  eod,  with 
widety^eitended  jaws,  took  &e  bait    Several  atteBH>la  to  gat  hold  of  one  ef 
the  larger  fish  foiled;  bat  a  oapture  of  oaa  of  foar  or  fire  poanda  was  msda^ 
which,  after  beiog  raised  out  of  the  water,  and  leisurely  inspected,  was  ie» 
taraed  to  bia  natire  aleaaeot,  at  whieh  he  seemed  not  a  litUe  ideased.  It 
was,  again  and  again,  unaooceBifally  tried  to  get  hold  of  one  laige  f«llov 
of  twelve  or  thirteen  pounda ;  bat  from  his  aiae  and  streagtb,  he  aiwaja 
got  off;  aod  thoagh  unable  to  throw  i^a«<  ia  oae'a  eyes,  he  reveaged  kroBaelf 
wtlh  aueh  a  wUek  of  his  tail  as  sent  the  eol^  mUtr  flying.    MUk  takiag 
a  short  ran,  he  always  ratomed  to  the  ledge,  nothfaig  daanted  by  ^e  tefenl 
attempts  to  seice  him.    The  keeper  took  oneof  the  largest,  aboot  teapoaadi 
weight,  in  her  lap,  and  stroked  and  petted  it,  saying,  **  poor  f«Uow,  fMMjr  fd- 
low,"  Joat  aa  if  it  had  be«n  aehild ;  and  she  opened  its  month  sad  pot  ins 
muscle,  which  it  swallowed  with  apparent  gustQ^-*^  least  a  wviggle  of  (hi 
tail  might  be  so  interpreted — and  she  then  put  bar  prisoner  baok  agaio.  fier- 
eral  gradations  of  tameness  waa  obaervahle  among  the  fish ;  aooM  wea 
4|«ite  tame,  and  name  close  ap  to  the  ledge;  while  another  daaa  kept  pani- 
lag  from  right  to  left,  keeping  aboat  two  or  three  yaida  off,  but  lea^ 
partakiag  of  some  food  thirown  to  them :  aad  a  third  daas  kept  aloof  aite- 
gether.    Others  kept  aedoded  from  sight,  in  the  nooks  and  oorneis  st  tk 
bottom  of  the  pond,  aad  these  were  perh^  the  ^  Johany  Heweodbaa*' a 
the  place. 

It  is  a  oorioHs  phyaiologieal  fact-«-^fiahk>k)gioal,  if  it  better  plsaas -*><< 
iah  whidi  remain  long  in  tbia  pond  alwaya  beoome  bKad;  aad  tlaaaaa 
aacribed  to  inaaffioient  ahelter  from  the  heat  aod  ghae  of  the  saa,  o«tag  to 
^  shallowness  of  the  water^  when  oompaiad  to  the  deptha  of  their  oacaa 
haunts.    In  thisatate  they  are  fod  fay  head,  being  aaaUe  to  oompela  te 


Mi  vilb  those  nlme  sigbiif  lUMimMmd.  Ove  hurge  UUid  fellow  wiled 
^^A^*  va»  a  gf^  pet,  ««kl  upo«  tb^  keeper  eeUing  bie  oeme,  he  eppeared 
la  bolh  he«»  vkl  nadenteadt  fov  he  oeme  |iMvai4  &)awijf9  end  vhea  »he 
held  e  mtwele  to  hie  mouth,  aweUawed  it 

At  the  lime  apoken  ef  th^  were  oa^  tbieakiiidiof  &h  m  the  p^dyxit, 
tedt  flaeader,  and  avothM  iweU  Bpetiw;  hut  wlmoa  aad  other  kiada  aie 
frequently  preseryedt  The  maaxi^r  itn  whieh  the  $tock  is  kept  up  ia  thia; 
ft0  ton  of  the  keeper  gee§  e«t  taaea  ii^  a  boejb  kaviog  a  tuU  or  weU,  and 
when  he  catches  any  fish  that  he  thinks  will  do,  he  preaenras  thew  in  the 
neU^  from  wheaee  he  ttwisfeia  them  to  the  po«4 ;  where  in  due  tuQe**lkrom 
•.noath  te^sii  weeki^ahey  become  tame.  4^  eiirioiie  scene  occaried  o«  oae 
eeeasion  whea  a  msckeiel  was  pat  ia;  there  was  a  geaefal  ch«»e  after  the 
Wifoitunate  straager,  which  only  sa^ed  itself  from  being  de¥oured  by  the 
lergsr  aad  i«Qre  farecioaiiQf  the.  dei^iaeaa  of  the  poad  by  running  itfveU  oa 
9^Mg^  of  the  reeli^  }qm9  C.  IUl^oi^ 
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liBPinoPTERA.-^We  proceed  to  describe  sevezal  iodiyidual  species  of  the 
J^apUio,  (Butter^f,)  of  which  the  characteristica  were,  given  ia  our  last  auxq« 
Wr. 

Papilio  astfiriasy  {pt  CraToer.)  These  inserts  are  sometimes  called  Parsley 
l^orms  becanae  tbey  aie  fond  of  that  plant,  being  often  fouqd  on  it,  ajad  aLsie 
OH  the  carrot,  parsnip,  celery,  etc,  io  our  gardems.  and  on  those  of  the  hem-* 
lock  tribe  of  a  wild  growth.  They  appear  ia  the  S^stern  States  in  the  month 
of  June.  When  first  hatch^  they  ^^e  only  one-tepth  of  an  inch  in  length, 
md  are  blacky  except  a  white  band  across  tbeir  middle  and  a  second  on  the 
t^  Tbeir  backs  are  covered  with  siaaU  projecting  points.  But  at  every 
locces&ive  moulting  they  chaoge  their  appearance^  Th^  points^  bands,  an^ 
spots,  (from  which  the  pointy  spring,)  disappear,  the  skin  be^mes  smooth. 
green,  pale  on  the  side?,  aad  whitish  beneath.  Tbey  also  have  a  pair  of 
horns,  (scent  organe^)  sofi,  oraoge  colored,  and  divided  f(om  near  U9  origin, 
like  the  letter  Y.  About  th€i  2Q^b  of  July  they  come  ta  their  full  sise — oae 
led  a  half  iacb^  iojo^g^  and  AN  QQvered  with  alternate  bands  of  black  and 
|el]pw  spots^ 

When  they  are  full  grctwn,  thsy  spin  e  little  web?  which  they  attach  to 
the  surface  on  which  they  rest^  and  entangle  the  h<¥>ks  Qf  their  hindmost 
feet  in  it ;  and  then^^  fastening  tbemselves  stiV  further  by  a  loop,  into  which 
(hey  psss  their  heads,  withkn  twenty-four  hours  the  caterpillar  becomes  n 
ohryaalis,  of  a  pale  green  or  ash-grsy  color»  with  two  short  ear-like  frojee* 
lions  above  the  head,  and  slight  promineace  oa  its  back«  Bemainipg  in  thia 
Itate  fffcau  aine  to  fifteen  deys — (cold  and  wet  weather  proloagiog  the  term,) 
the  akin  of  the  chrysalis  bursts  open,^  aad  a  butterfly  issues  from  it,  of  ^ 
Usck  color,  with  a  double  row  of  yellow  dots  on  the  back.  A  band  of  yel- 
law  spots  extends  across  the  wiogs,^  and  yeUow  spots  also  occur  on  its  bind 
margm.  The  hind-wings  are  tailed*  Seven  blue  spots  occur  behiod  th^ 
band  across  their  wings,  and  near  the  hinder  angle  an  eye-like  spot  of  a 
yellow  color.    The  female  has  fewer  yellow  spots  than  the  male.    The  wings 
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of  these  buttetflies  expand  from  three  to  four  inches.  lo  the  mcnth  of  Jdj 
they  are  seen  io  great  numbers  in  flower  garden^  especially  on  the  Phkn, 
(sweet  scented)  and  lay  their  eggs  in  July  and  Augnst  on  this  and  other 
p'antji,  placing  them  singly  on  the  leaves  and  stems.  They  are  eooD  hatched, 
and  I  he  caterpillars  cume  to  full  tize  in  September  or  early  in  Octoto, 
«u.«pend  themselves,  as  before  described — remaining  so  during  the  vIqIv, 
and  are  transformed  in  Hny  or  June  of  the  following  year. 

The  most  efft-ctual  mode  of  destroying  these  caterpillars  is  by  gatfaerii{ 
and  firushing  them. 

Vaaeitta  antiopa,  (Linniens  )  This  bntterfly  has  wings  of  a  parpfth 
brown  above,  with  a  broad  buff-yellow  mar^n,  and  a  row  of  pale  blue  spoil 
near  their  inner  edge.  It  is  torpid  daring  the  winter,  and  comes  out  wy 
early  io  the  spring,  con6ning  itself  to  warm  and  sheltered  spots.  Theeate^ 
pillarA  of  this  species  are  found  on  the  poplar,  willow,  elm,  and  other  earij- 
budding  trees.  Thev  are  black  and  rough,  with  small  white  dots  and  a  rov 
of  red  dots  on  the  top  of  the  back.  On  eaeh  regraent  except  the  first  are  six 
or  seven  black,  stiff  and  branching  spines.  They  are  about  one  and  three- 
quarter  inches  long.  They  have  been  erroneously  supposed  to  be  renomooB. 
They  are  very  numerous. 

The  chrysalis  is  of  a  dark  brown  c^lor,  with  Jaige,  Uwpy  spots  on  the 
back.  Tbe  chrysalis  becomes  a  butterfly  after  ten  or  eleven  days.  In  Au- 
gust a  second  brood  is  produced; 

VameBna  inUrroyationiB,  (Fabricius,)  Semicolon  Butterfly.    This  firet  ap- 

Km  in  May  at  the  North,  with  second  and  third  broods  in  August  and 
ptember.  The  name  is  su^ested  by  a  fancied  resemblance  of  a  spot  of 
pale  gold  color,  on  the  middle  of  the  underside  of  the  hind-wingt,  to  the 
mark  which  designates  a  question,  but  it  more  nearly  resembles  a  semicoloD. 
The  upper  side  of  the  wings  is  a  tawny  orange,  with  brown  spots  on  the 
hinder  part,  and  black  sp  its  in  tbe  middle.  The  hind-wini^  of  the  male, 
except  their  base,  are  generally  black  above,  and  rus^ty  red,  or  brown,  beaealh; 
the  edges  and  the  tails  are  glossed  wiih  reddifh  white. 

The  caterpillar  is  brown,  variegated  with  pale  yellow,  or  wfl«  wrw,  with  a 
yellowinh  line  on  each  side  of  the  body.  Head,  a  rust  red,  with  tiro  black, 
branched  spines.  The  apinea  of  the  body  are  pale  yellow  or  brown,  and 
tipped  with  black.     It  eipands  two  and  a  half  inchea  or  more. 

The  chrysalis  is  ashen  brown,  head  deeply  no-ched,  with  two  conical  ear^ 
a  nose-like  prominence  on  the  thorax,  and  eight  silvery  spots  on  the  back. 
The  chrysalis  period  lasts  from  eleven  to  fourteen  days. 

These  chr>8ali8  have  an  enemy  within  them  in  the  form  of  little  ns^ 
gots,  whicb  become  four-winged  flies,  which  make  their  escape  by  pierciiv 
holes  through  the  sides  of  the  chrysalis.  They  lay  their  eggs  io  the  body  of 
the  caterpillar.     Great  numbcfrs  of  them  are  destroyed  in  this  manner. 

Vanesta  comtna.  Comma  Butteifly.  Tbis  inject  la  so  named  by  Dr. 
Harris,  who  beli«;ved  that  the  American  butteifly  differa  materially  fnnitbe 
European,  with  which  it  has  been  confounded.  Tbe  hinder  wings  of  tfaii 
butterfly  are  not  so  deeply  indented  as  those  of  the  European  after  whom  li 
baa  bef n  named.  The  caterpillar  lives  upon  the  hop,  and  resemties  thfl 
preceding.  The  chrysalis  is  a  brownish  gray,  variegated  with  pale  browniw 
furnished  with  golden  spots. 

The  butterfly  first  appears  in  May,  with  successive  broods  in  the  t 
and  fall.    It  eipands  from  two  to  two  and  a  half  inehes. 
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Ocm  attention  has  been  called  to  the  omifiaioos  of  the  last  census,  in  respect 
[  to  the  products  of  the  dairy  in  this  State,  and  to  erroneous  inferences  that 
miorht  be  drawn  from  actual  facts.  It  appears  that  in  the  State  census  of 
;  1845  about  a  million  cows  were  returned,  and  that  the  product  of  one-third 
was  concerted  into  cheese,  the  whole  amount  of  which  was  37,000.000  lbs., 
or  about  1 10  lbs.  to  each  cow.  The  other  two-thirds  were  used  for  the  pro- 
duetion  of  butter,  the  amount  of  which  was  80,000,000  lbs.,  or  about  116 
IbB.  toeach  cow. 

Tiie  number  of  cows  returned  in  the  census  of  1850  was  less  than  the 
Bamber  given  in  the  State  census  by  60,000. 

Assuming  these  returns  as  correct,  the  inference  would  be  that  the  dairy 
produclB  of  this  State  were  falling  off,  and  the  interest  becoming  less  im- 
portant But  look  again,  and  discover  Uiat  the  product  of  each  cow  is  much 
greater  by  the  latter  than  by  the  former  census,  that  of  1850  increases  the 
amount  of  butter  264,361  lbs.,  and  of  cheese  12,901,437  lbs.  Hence  the 
legitimate  inference  from  these  figures  would  be  that  the  quality  of  the  cows 
was  improving,  and  the  interest  made  more  valuable,  with  less  cost  ^  keep- 
log.  The  value  of  this  increase  of  products,  with  a  diminished  number  of 
cows,  was,  at  the  market  prices,  $1,202,580  27. 

But  the  fibres  of  the  census  are  not  correct  It  is  true  that  dairymen 
have  greatly  increased  ^e  value  of  their  cows.  In  Herkimer  county  the 
average  of  cheese  per  cow  is  said  to  have  been  226  lbs.,  and  of  butter  350 
lbs.  per  cow ;  and  one  dairy  had  given  an  average  for  three  years  of  680  Ibi. 
per  cow. 

We  have  repeatedly  stated  that  the  moat  abundant  milkers  would  not 
ttake  the  most  butter,  nor  the  best  butter  cows  neoesaarily  produce  the 
greatest  amount  of  cheese.  These  are  points  too  much  overlooked,  but  yet 
bsgioning  to  receive  more  general  attention.  From  the  Report  of  the  State 
Society,  from  which  these  facts  are  gathered,  we  learn  that  in  Oneida  county, 
aome  years  since,  a  bull  of  the  Holdemess  breed  was  introduced,  whose 
ealves  generally  proved  to  be  extraordinary  milkers.  One  of  these,  giving 
from  25  to  32  quarts  a  day,  was  kept  with  a  small  cow  of  the  Mohawk 
braed,  giving  only  12  to  14  quarts.  The  milk  of  both  waa  mixed  together, 
and  churned  with  very  unsatisfactory  results.  The  milk  of  the  two  waa 
then  kept  separate.  The  milk  of  the  Mohawk  produced  the  best  quality  of 
batter,  nearly  equal  in  quantity  to  that  of  the  mixed  milk  of  both  cows,  while 
it  was  impossible  to  make  good  butter  from  the  Holdemess.  This  cow  waa 
thea  placed  among  those  used  for  the  cheese  dairy,  and  proved  valuable. 
Such  results  would  be  brought  out,  bejond  oontroveisy,  if  experiments  like 
that  here  described  were  made  by  our  farmers.  No  two  cows,  perhaps,  pro- 
d«ce  milk  exactly  alike,  though  among  many  cf  them  the  difference  may  be 
unimportant    Who  will  give  us  further  tests  of  this  description  f 


ARTisno  CoLoniNo. — ^With  what  colors  would  you  paint  a  storm  at  sea  t  ' 
The  wind  bUw  and  the  waves  ro$e.    How  should  a  secret  be  painted  f    In 
violet   How  would  yon  paint  an  absent-minded  literary  friend  t  In  a  brown 
«tiidy.    Of  what  shade  of  white  are  snow-flakes  f     Flake-white.     Hew 
would  you  paint  the  melancholy  natives  of  Berlin  t    In  Prussian  blue. 


iM  ¥>m. 


Hi9Q  i^Qtboritiei  teaeb  na  that  ioila  eonaUt  of  tb^  diawlefvaM  partMa 
«f  mk«.  There  ii  liUle  prtctical  imporUnee  »  dJeonesiBg  Uie  McurMf  d 
tkia  opioicMi,  but  U  may  be  well  enough,  in  pasaui^^  to  k^irewletkerkai 
fiHte  oertaio,  afler  aU»  tbat  thia  ia  nol  oae  of  ilioe»  aUreoljped  enwsikil 
timly  aotenlifio  men  h^ye  handed  down  from  genetaAion  to  g«|iamm.  II 
maj  he  true;  but  we  are  pveUy  aure  that  no  one  ban  ever  provetit  la.  Oa 
the  other  hand,  atiiong  preanmptive  evvienoe  U>  tkfi  eontniij  ii  ehfioiita 
all  hands. 

The  earth  being  deaigned  for  the  growth  oC  pUoto,  whj  ghonli  it  hm 
been  neoesaary  that  every  partiole  of  it  ahoold  fivefc  exiat  aa  part  of  ibU 
KMha  I  Beaidei^  what  ohangeaof  any  known  roek  wiU  prodnaa  aeveialmie 
tiea,  aneh  aa  aome  of  the  c^^a  I  We  can  conceive^  indeed,  ai  the  ehngai 
leeeMary  ta  prednoe  anoh  reanlta^  but  we  ean  acareely  baiieie  that  onriiib 
have  ail  gone  through  anah  atafMi  ere  they  aaaumed  Iheir  present  oaadiliea. 
Take,  for  inatanee,  pme  pipe  olay.  Pore  ailioions  rock  9nat  £nt  bare  bad 
Mat«gmted  and  4isaoived»  coateinporaneenaly  with  pnoiseiy  the  aama  |Wh 
oeaa  wi|[i  aon^e  alunoinotti  reek,  from  which  eveiytUag  hot  alwinahna  baan 
aeparated  by  elective  aflStfiily  or  otherwise,  and,  being  ^ite  itea^  the  tiro  am 
brought  at  the  right  moment  into  eontaet  with  each  ether>  and  been  at  laaal 
aeiBheryataUaed.  Noolner  pieeaaaeecnie  tonaaoaiop&eaatys.  Vowik 
eonuating^  of  elay»  aft  far  aa  we  know,  has  ever  been  mat  wilh.  80  d  oihat 
anita.  The  theory  may  be  tme^  bat  it  doea  not  eomnand  oer  lead;  belia^ 
oer  ban  it  claim  for  unqnalified  reapeet  Why  nay  not  the  eleaMatahMi 
been  disturbed  during  tlie  process  of  crystalization,  and  the  oohe&ion,  bs^| 
ikm  broken^  the  eoolu^  or  hardening  proeeea  havie  reenlled  in  a  lease  gma- 
Inr  aubalance,  eeaeatiaUy  aa  found  at  the  preaeat  dajr  I  Baa  eveiy  paiuelaaft 
earth  been  through  a  gzuiding  and  fining  ptoeees,  ap  vig(Hpae,iepiQirsitoisi 
te  rediaee  it  to  ti^  exoeeding  minuteneaa  whkh  obaraotenaet  savsml  kiads  tf 
ml  i  Beaidea,  the  inwuMtae  ansottnt  of  auinaal  wetter  which  kas  kom  een* 
twry  to  century  beeoMo^a  part  of  the  snper6i»al  soil,  by  ita  naabschss  oaa^ 
binationa  with  the  mineral  matters  with  which  it  baa  cosMia  coniaat,  wait 
have  vety  naaterialiy  afieobsd  a  large  portkA  of  the  woaUi*s  taAoa.  B«ia% 
if  the  poeition  k  tr«e,  with  thia  eimsptiovt,  whieh  ia  uanaOy  exprsBBsd^iia 
eaoeption  ia  alaaost  extenaive  enough  to  foma  the  r nla 

The  soils  of  a  given  region  are  w>t  of  neoaaaityof  the  save  diamtow 
the  rocbi  whieh  h%\fimg  to  it«  In  all  eUuvial  regiona,  for  e»anp^  ^^S^i 
may  have  been  bron^t  from  very  distant  plaees,.  and  heiMse  the  rocks  of  ibt 
ragtoA  aie  nooriierion  of  the  elementa  of  the  aoil.  Bvea  in  woanlaimai 
dil4<rielB^  the  soil  may  have  been  fcimed«  t*  some  e«teoA,  by  saeb  V><^*^ 
ere  the  surfaoe  waa  heave«l  up  into  thveee  k>fty  emiaeBeea..  ^^^^^^'ju 
Imw  eke  to^  explain  the  focit  that  aueh  di&reiMea  ejuU  between  ttMieeo 
and  the  soil^  even  in  ils  natmral  state. 

The  rule,  however,  is  otherwise.  Glenerally  soils  and  rocks  each  iodiestd 
something  of  the  nature  of  the  oUmc^ 

Soils  are  fertile  or  barren,  as  they  contain  the  elementB  existiof  la 
plante  ia  a  eoluble  state,  or  are  destitute  of  one  or  mora  of  theak  '^^ 
elements  may  aboni4  iA  u^  but  if  they  are  in  an  inaoteble  nM^tjaAm  * 
sUU  barreiu. 

.Soils  qE  th%  aamei  chemiea)  ematitQenta  vaiy  in  lesfecl  Uk  fertilit;  la* 


•OILS. 


wrding  to  ike  fiDeneiB  of  Am  partielek  Thii  not  only  affeote  its  •olaba> 
Uf,  but  ite  omillary  action.  Next  in  importtnee  to  fineness  of  particle  k  n 
doe  4e^ce  of  Jigbtoesa  or  dcnsify.  Repeated  plongbing  oanies  Clie  partidea 
te  He  l^htly  and  to  ia^or  ev^Kxration.  Hence,  if  too  wet,  the  effect  of  aueh 
Ciriinre  la  farorable.  If  naturally  dry,  it  may  be  either  good  or  bad,  accoi^** 
log  as  tbe  character  of  the  sub-soil  is  porous  or  impervious  to  water,  tf 
the  latter,  both  should  be  thoroughly  opened  or  neither.  We  are  not  con- 
Tinced  that  repeated  ploughiug  has  a  very  powerful  influence  in  fiuiug  a 
soil.  **  Rocks"  are  not  so  easily  acted  upon.  We  incline  rather  to  attribute 
the  beneficial  effects  of  frequent  ploughing  and  the  like  to  chemical  agen- 
cies, facilities  for  incressed  energy  being  given  by  the  mere  change  of  its 
physical  condition.  We  all  know  that  some  xnannrea  act  in  both  these 
ways. 

The  mere  absence  of  moisture  may  render  fertile  soils  unproductive. 
Without  moisture,  solution,  and  of  course  germination,  is  impossible. 

Tbe  carbonic  acid  of  the  atmosphere  serves  as  a  solvent  to  sundry  ela* 
nients  that  are  not  acted  upon  by  water,  and  reduces  them  to  a  condition 
in  which  they  may  be  dissolved  by  water.  This  is  tlie  explanation  of  some 
of  tbe  effects  produced  by  certain  mineral  manures,  and  also  by  suffering 
lands  to  lie  idle  or  fallow.  The  chemical  agencies  so  inherent  in  the  liqum 
and  gaseous  substauces  which  abound  in  the  earth  and  air,  are  so  efficient 
that,  whenever  allowed  to  work  without  interruption,  their  effects  are  quite 
obvious. 

Color,  too,  has  an  influence  upon  the  fertility  of  sotlsr— the  darker  shadep 
abfiorbing  a  much  greater  amount  of  heat  than  the  lighter.  This  has  a 
double  influence,  the  temperature  having  an  intimate  connection  with  the 
germination  of  seeds  and  tbe  growth  of  plants,  and  also  modifying  the 
amount  of  moisture  (another  important  agent)  held  in  the  soil.  On  the 
ether  band,  light  colored  soils  retain  the  heat  of  the  sun  longer  than  the 
dark  soils,  as  a  bright  tin  coffee-pot  retains  the  heat  longer  than  when.it  is 
Uackened  by  a  coat  of  japan. 

This  fact  is  turned  to  a  practical  account  by  gardeners,  in  giving  to  the 
walls  and  fences  at  the  foot  of  which  they  cultivate  or  on  which  they  train 
tender  plants,  one  or  the  other  color,  according  to  the  specific  effect  they  wish 
to  produce.  If  they  desire  to  concentrate  the  power  of  the  sun  to  the  great- 
est extent  while  it  is  above  the  horizon  upon  any  such  spot,  they  would  paint 
everjthiug  white.  If  they  would  retain  the  heat  of  the  sun  to  temper 
the  chill  of  the  night,  these  walls  sbonid  be  black. 

These  few  suggestions  may  furnish  a  key  to  the  general  system  of  agri- 
eultare.  To  furnish  elements  that  are  wanting,  and  to  render  other  eleuMnts, 
as  yet  nseless,  efficient,  mannrea  an  applied.  The  dementa  ihmt  are  waning 
most  be  in  the  manure,  or  the  manure  must  produce  them  by  a  chemieal 
aoUon  OB  (ihe  aciil.  To  regulate  the  amonnt  of  moiatnre,  and  to  aecnre  some 
oUier  phyeical  advantages,  a  good  system  of  ploughing  nniat  be  adopted. 
Nearly  M  the  culture  anbseqnent  to  sowing  and  {^ttHag  ia  but  the  perfee> 
tion  or  oootiananee  of  the  aame  plan,  accommodated  to  die  change  in  tiie 
condition  of  the  erope,  TIm  nature  of  ihe  maaores  whioh  should  be  applied, 
sad  the  extent  of  ealtmn  that  may  be  eipedient,  vil  vary  with  the  mop 
mi  the  eondHiona  of  <heaoli  from  which  it  is  to  be  oUained. 

A  iarge  ahaie  of  the  instmetion  contained  in  tbe  hooka, «  bat  4fae  ^sar- 
i^iag  ottt  of  theae  Mggeataans  in  detail,  and  with  a  vniiely  of  cropa^  Un- 
der 8«eh  insiradion  no  one  wontd  apply  plaatsr  to  wet  day,  ftr  plastir^4lass 
Bot  eoncain  the  elemwlsof  which  clay  is  deficient,  nor  ia  there  anftUng  in 
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ckj  from  which  this  snbstanoe  can  form  them.  Bot  it  ig  otberwiaa  wHk 
wody  soils.  The  ^ect  of  plaster  is  favorable,  because  it  furnishes  okU 
elements,  and  also  by  its  power  of  absorbing  moistare  and  holding  it  vithiB 
reach  of  the  plant.  Barnyard  manures  contain  the  elements  of  plsslsnon 
generally  than  any  other  fertilizer,  and  are  therefore  more  nnirenalijei- 
dent 


rOB   TBX  PLOUttH,  TBS  LOOM,  AMD  TBB  AMtlU 

CORN— AND   ITS   FODDBR. 

MxsBBS  Enrroits : — In  pursuance  of  a  promise  made  to  the  late  JoSa  8. 
Slinner,  £sq.«  I  made  the  following  experiment  on  com  aod  its  fodder  witk 
my  best  attention  in  the  summer  and  autumn  of  1852.  HaWog  mislsid  ibM 
memorandum  of  the  results,  I  have  been  hindered  from  presenu'og  tbem  st 
an  earlier  day. 

Sulks  and  thmr  fodder  below  the  ear  per  sere,  1502  ponods ;  stalb  and 
their  fodder  above  the  ear,  814  pounds;  hoiks,  407  pounds;  oobs,  65B 
pounds ;  com,  47  bushels. 

The  variety  of  com  planted  was  of  the  medium  size,  geuersUy  produced 
m  the  Middle  and  Southern  States.  The  weight  wss  saoertaioed  in  the  diy 
state.  Results,  however,  would  be  as  variant  as  the  vsnelitt  plsated,  and 
the  growth  of  the  com  under  ^e  influence  of  different  sesaons.  1(  the 
wishes  of  my  old  friend  shall  subserve  any  useful  purpose,  I  shall  feel  mysdf 
amply  compensated  for  the  trouble  of  making  the  experiment 

Respectfully  your?,  D.  W.  Nam. 

6amb  Crbsk,  Md.,  Jan.  18, 1856. 
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THE   SUGAR   BEET. 


Mb.  Editob  : — Some  years  since  the  sugar  beet  was  highly  recommeslos 
for  its  saccharine  properties  and  its  great  productiveness,  and  its  exlesaM 
cultivation  in  France  mr  sugar.  It  occurred  to  me  that  it  might  be  exosUn^ 
to  raise  for  stock.  I  was  at  no  small  pains  and  cost  to  get  some  seed  iM 
from  France,  known  to  be  raised  there  from  the  genuine  sugar  beeL  l»^ 
a  pound  on  a  well-prepared  field,  which  grew  most  luxuriantIj,bB^^ 
greatly  disappointed  on  pulling  them  to  find  most  of  the  tops  hsd  ^^^^ 
and  that  full  two-thirds  of  the  solid  part  was  above  ground — some  ^^^!^ 
high !  ThU  part  of  course  was  tough,  woody,  and  had  little  jaioe.  Bid  1 
then  known  enough  to  have  pulled  them  while  growing,  leaves  and  n6ti 
together,  it  would  have  fbraished  first-rate  feed  for  my  oows.  As  ^^^"^^^ 
crop  paid  well,  though  minus  the  leaves.  I  have  sinoe  produced  steiyd^ 
ferent  article,  by  selecting,  at  digging  time,  those  having  the  losgsst  root 
ftejots  and  the  least  above  ground,  and  now  I  get  a  heavy  crop,  aesnf  w 
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tnder  sad  jaicy.  This  iadaoed  me  to  attempt  improvement  ia  other  crope* 
My  next  experiment  was  made  with  Eogliah  turnips.  I  foand  imported  seed^ 
•pecially  for  the  garden,  early  turnips  and  radishes,  fat  preferable  to  onr 
;  own.  The  growth  was  more  vigorous,  plants  tender,  sweet,  and  free  from 
'  norms.  My  object  was  to  transform  those  larse  tops,  standing  in  a  (oain,  to 
s  different  proportion.  For  this  I  selected  and  set  out  for  seed  those  turnips 
bsriDg  the  smallest  tops  and  roots,  growing  on  convex  instead  of  concave 
extremes.  The  third  year  I  found,  in  pulling,  one  that  in  shape  resembled 
two  tes'^sauoers  put  together — having  a  top  covering  a  space  less  than  a 
cent,  and  a  single  root  the  size  of  a  pipe-stem  more  than  a  foot  long,  which 
I  preserved  wttu  extreme  caution,  and  raised  from  it  nearly  an  ounce  of  seed, 
which  I  sowed  in  my  potato-field,  then  sadly  affected  by  the  rot  The  tops 
mostly  died,  and  the  ground  beings  in  good  order,  the  turnips  grew  admirably, 
and  I  palled  seventy-fi?e  bushels  I — quite  uniform  in  size,  few  of  them  less 
than  the  admirable  specimen,  and,  to  my  inexpressible  gratification,  with 
only  the  am  imaU  root  and  top^ — ^in  shape  and  flavor  all  I  could  wish. 

Ton  may  be  assured  I  set  out  a  good  share  for  seed,  besides  giving  some 
to  my  neighbors  to  eat  and  to  set  out.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  so  few  are 
etmrioeed  of  the  importance  of  taking  pains  to  raise  or  to  procure  the  seed 
of  improved  plants.  I  have  since  changed  the  early  June  beet  from  the  flat 
tunip  shape  to  that  of  the  Sweed  turnip,  yielding  now  one-third  more  weight 
•f  root,  and  being  improved  in  its  keeping  properties.  And  lately  I  have 
much  improved  me  Orange  and  white  Belgian  carrots,  by  selecting  for  seed 
•oiy  the  longest,  and  such  as  have  long  roots  of  uniform  size,  (instead  of 
short  and  tapering  roots.)  I  now  get  handsome  and  heavy  crops. 
Lanoabtbb,  a£,  Jan.  26, 1856.  Yours  truly, 
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voa  *■■  rLovea,  ni  1.00H,  ahd  vbb  as^l. 
ON    THE    GROWING    OP     WHEAT. 

The  present  high  prices  of  flour  give  to  the  subject  of  wheat-growing 
peculiar  importance.  New-England  farmers  are  beginning  to  inquire 
whether  it  is  possible  for  them  to  produce  their  own  wheat. 

When  the  land  was  new,  very  little  grain  of  any  kind  was  imported.  The 
eonsumption  was  comparatively  small.  But  little  was  used  for  manufactur- 
isg  purpoq^s.  The  non-producing  class  was  small,  Oonsequentiy  the  supply 
was  fully  equal  to  the  demand. 

But  the  condition  of  things  is  greatly  changed.  Manufacturing  villages 
have  sprung  up  as  if  by  magic.  The  old  cities  have  doubled,  seven  quad- 
npled^  their  population  within  a  quarter  of  a  century,  and  a  host  or  new 
cities  are  following  hard  after  them.  The  town  has  made  rapid  advances  in 
wealth  and  population,  while  the  country  has  remained  almost  stationary. 
While  the  producers  remain  about  the  same,  the  consumers  have  been 
npidly  multiplying.  Consequently  the  demand  now  greatly  exceeds  the 
•apply,  and  the  disparity  is  every  year  becoming  greater. 
^  The  manufacturing  and  commercial  interests  of  New-Bngland  are  fast  get- 
tbg  ahead  of  her  agriculture.  No  portion  of  the  States  has  done  more  for 
improvement  in  agriculture  than  New-Eogland;  and  no  State  in  New-Eng- 
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land  moM  ibm  MwiMhmtltH.  Y«t  ManK^oMtU  do«  but  M«  ^mk 
Mpplying  tlM  waiili  of  bar  own  oitiaeiit.  The  mms  is  tnw  of  Comoiiai 
and  Rhode  bland.  The  three  noitbera  States  pvodaoe  perhaps  eDo^gb  is 
ttieir  own  oonsumptkn,  of  what  is  e<}aJTsleni  toit  Yel  Ihsre  we  fet  la» 
ilieswho  do  not  depend  open  the  West  <«  Canada  for  flour,  sad  al  tti 
eitioB  and  larg^e  towns  are  indebted  to  Ohio  or  Maryhmd  for  oom. 

Not  enlj  floar,  bol  eom,  rye,  heei;  pork  and  mottoo,  and  bntk«  lo^okan^ 
are  now  bronght  in  grefttqmntitieB  from  the  West  Eren  in  the  Coniaiait 
Yaltcy,  formerly  i^arded  as  the  B^fPtof  New^Englaad,  ^stb  thiionif 
Jaeob  from  the  hili  ooantries  might  luwajs  iad  ginio,  oomb  uorn'mfoi^ 
for  oonsumptioa  by  the  fonaeis  themselres.  Kew-Hampshife  iieo^- 
eally  a  gruzing  State.  Her  granite  hills  fomish  bnt  fow  arable  shw.  F«- 
aerly  she  did  maoh  towaids  snpplytng  Bqpton  marioot  with  msshasd  bet- 
ter aod  cheese.  Now  moat  of  her  stores  are  si^lisd,  no*  ealy  iiitk  fat- 
en  How^  but  with  Ohio  pork  and  New-Tork  buttar  aad  ebssML 

There  is  certainly  no  caose  of  alarm  ia  the  laci  thst  Kev-KsglsBd  atut^ 
ingher  attention  to  manafaoinres,  nor  that  she  pfoeaies  tbe  nmmmmd 
fife  from  her  neighboie;  profided  she  is  abte  te  pay  Ar  them.  And  if  thi 
formers  fiod  it  for  their  interest  to  bay  their  grsia  asd  dsfote  tbeir^oaii 
to  other  cropsi  who  is  harmed  thereby  f 

As  a  general  rale,  haweveri  it  is  better  Ost  the  ftniier  shodd  prodan 
what  he  needs  for  home  eonsnmption.  I  doabt  not  it  ▼oald  be  better  for 
ihe  cotton  planter  to  grow  bread  and  meat  enongh  (or  lui  own  ms,  rather 
than  devote  aU  his  groands  to  ootton,  aad  piocnre  these  aeewsriae  fiom 
abroad.  And  for  the  New^Bogland  farmer  it  would  be  (sr  better  to  prodaoe 
as  far  as  possible,  the  neoeesaries  of  life.  He  may  obt^  wne  «esey  from 
tobaooo,  hops,  or  bfoom-com,  than  from  bread  stuffi,  bat  taking  bH  tluDge 
into  the  accoant,  will  he  be  better  off! 

For  what  he  procnres  from  abroad,  he  most  pay  not  only  the  cost  of  pn^ 
dndog,  but  a  profit  to  the  producer,  and  the  expense  of  trsoBpoitatioQ,  m 
contribute  to  the  support  of  a  whole  troop  of  commissioa  merehants.  Nor 
18  this  all.    The  land  is  drained  by  this  exchange  process. 

Tobacco  and  hops  yield  nethiag  to  repay  the  eoilf  teoomt^om  bat  little. 
It  should  be  a  rule  with  the  cultivator  to  supply  the  soil  eseb  year  with  a 
as  much  nutritive  matter,  or  pahulumy  as  he  in  the  form  of  crop,  takes  from 
it;  or,  if  not  every  year,  every  circle  of  rotetion  in  crop* 

But  to  the  question,  can  wheat  be  grown  advantageously  in  New-Eoglauil 
1  answer,  yes.  That  there  are  obetacles  cannot  be  denied.  So  of  all  of^ 
In  virtue  of  the  curse  pronounced  upon  the  earth,  briars  sad  thisUes  esd 
weeds  spring  up  in  the  path  of  the  cultivator.  By  the  awest  of  his  hov 
he  is  to  procure  his  bread.  There  are  difficulties  in  procuriog  the  neoottr 
lies  of  life  in  all  their  forms  and  in  all  climates.  The  name  cl  the  ensM 
with  which  we  have  to  contend  is  legion,  la  addition  to  those  ^^°^ 
the  first  tiller  of  the  soil,  is  the  fidcienees  of  the  climate,  went  o(  adipted- 
BOSS  in  the  soil,  and  the  myriads  of  insect  tribes,  which  eeem  to  oNsbo^ 
superaumeraij  conM,  not  known  or  dreamed  of  hj  those  the  oaltivatoci « 
olden  times. 

In  the  best  wheat-growtog  countries,  difficulties  are  met  mtlt  aai  eir 
come.    So  th<^  may  be  here.  ^i 

I  know  a  farmer,  liviag  on  the  banks  of  the  Connecticut,  who  hain*^ 
wheat  suocessfally  for  more  than  twenty  years  in  saoceasion,  ^^  '^''^f'^ 
yield  of  twenty  bnahela  per  acre.    He  thinks  there  is  no  insiuiDewUOM 
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'  difficulty  in  raising  wheat ;  that  with  proper  precautions  it  is  as  sore  as  any 
crop  he  raises,  and  pajs  as  well. 

What  one  man  baa  done,  others  can  dou  I  bdteve  that  every  fanner  in 
New-Eogland  who  has  sufficient  tillage  land,  may  prodace  his  own  wheat, 
aad  that  it  would  he  for  his  intarest  to  do  so* 

In  my  experiments  in  wheat  growing,  I  hare  svooeded  hest,  seeding  altar 
'  elo?er.  Let  the  second  crop,  or  after-math^  be  turned  nnder^  ploughing  deep 
iDd  laying  the  furrow  flat,  early  in  August  The  first  or  second  week  in 
September,  harrow  thoroughly,  reducing  Uie  smfaoe  to  a  fine  tilth,  and  sow 
ftfm  one  and  a  half  to  two  bushels  to  the  acre.  Great  oare  should  be  used 
in  the  selection  of  seed,  to  get  the  best  variety  and  that  which  is  entirely 
dkaiu  The  seed  should  be  soaked  in  strong  brine  from  twelve  to  twenty- 
ibur  hours,  and  then  it  is  well  to  roll  it  in  gypsum.  After  sowing,  the  land 
ihould  be  harrowed  agatn  most  thoroughly  with  a  heavy  drag,  that  the  seed 
may  be  buried  deep.  8ome  insist  that  it  should  be  sown  in  drills  and  covered 
with  a  plough.  It  may  be  well,  but  I  have  found  bo  difficulty  in  covering 
with  a  barrow.  Lime  is  indispensable  to  a  healthy  deVebpment  of  this 
plant.  Therefore^  if  not  found  in  the  soil,  it  must  be  supplied.  I  think  it 
well  to  applv  a  dressing  of  lime  and  ashes  in  about  equal  quantities,  say  ten 
hmhels  of  the  mixture  to  the  acre.  After  another  light  harrowing,  let  the 
leikr  pass  over  it,  and  then  leave  it  till  spring. 

As  eoou  as  the  ground  is  sufficiently  dry  in  spring,  let  it  be  again 
Aomughly  harrowed.  This  spring  harrowing  I  consider  very  beneficial  to 
ill  winter  grains.  The  surface  of  the  ground  becomes  hardened  by  ihe 
rains  and  snows  of  autumn  and  winter  to  such  a  degree  that  the  tender 
fil^res  of  the  roots  with  difficulty  make  their  way  in  pursuit  of  nutriment. 

No  cultivator  thinks  of  leaving  his  Indian  ooru  without  aasistaaoe.  The 
ground  is  disturbed  and  made  light  about  the  plants  a  number  of  timeS 
iming  the  season.  The  wheat  plant  is  no  less  tender,  and  needs  no  less  the 
foteriog  oare  of  the  cultivator. 

There  is  no  danger  of  injury  by  this  process.  Like  the  boy  who  had  re» 
eihred  a  severe  flagellation,  the  young  plants  seem  to  he  ^refreshed." 
Ffltthermore,  many  of  the  roots  are  div^ed,  and  thus  the  number  ia  multi" 
pUed  and  more  equally  distributed. 

Wheat  may  also  be  sown  advautageously  after  eom^  being  careful  to  get 
it  ia  early  in  October* 

la  the  nortberu  portion  of  Kew-Boglaud,  ftfmers  are  now  mostly  in  the 
praetioe  of  sowing  wheat  in  the  spring.  The  reason  aseigDed  is,  that  fall 
lown  wheat  is  liable  to  winterkill. 

lu  November  last  I  was  in  Wolfboro,  N.  H.,  which  by  the  way  is  a  bean- 
tfol  village  on  the  eastern  shore  of  Lake  Winnepisseogee,  one  of  the  meet 
iharmingly  lovely  sheets  of  water  the  eye  of  ma«  ever  rested  upon,  where  I 
ksmed  aosKnig  other  things,  the  following  fhels,  which  may  interest  your 
wheat-growing  readers. 

A.  &  ArVery,  Esq.,  of  Wolf boro,  sowed  a  pieoe  of  ground  with  wheat  on 

^  l6th  of  June  last    On  the  10th  of  October  he  korveslttl  it    Amon« 

rf  leed  per  aoie,  mo  Md  a  half  busfads.    Variety,  Fife,  (Russian.)    YkU 

^  p«  aire,  tweoty^iit  bushel  clean  wheat,  and  ftbont  sit  bushels  impure.    Th« 

gMSMl  had  been  i^oently  broken  up  from  grask    Mr.  A^ery  thinks  this 

,  vwi^y  th«  best  (  bis  sown  it  four  yeata;  not  aSktsted  by  nvt,  mildew,  smut 

;  Wght, woufil, « toy Mdilhing.  RB.H. 
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POOR  FARMEBS.— HOW   TO   mPBOYS. 

Thbrb  are  certun  points  In  reference  to  wbich  a  farmer  who  u  oUigd  tei 
monrn  over  his  poverty  and  his  imall  crops  oaght  to  inquire,  and  inqtin 
earnestly,  for  himself  and  lor  his  family. 

The  first  ie,Mi<  an  objectio  roue ^/ood eropt f  This  is  the  Teryfinttiiu^ 
to  be  settled.  Nor  is  it  one  which  can  be  properly  overlooked,  em  for  s 
single  season.  The  question  is  not,  in  fact,  settled  by  one  qatrter  of  ths 
farmers  of  this  country.  They  know  that  good  crops  are  good  things;  tbt 
large  crops  make  heavy  purses,  after  they  have  been  gathered  aod  dd;  Imt 
they  are  equally  conscious  that  it  costs  more  money  to  cultivate  land  than  to 
let  It  yield  spontaneous  crops.  They  know  that  much  hard  labor  is  requited 
on  many  farms;  and  these  and  similar  thoughts,  like  idle  fwcies,  mn  throogb 
the  brain,  and  lead  to  most  indefinite  and  unproductive  cooclasiom.  Tbece 
men  are  very  fax  from  being  convinced  that  it  is  desinibiey^  ikem  to  tv» 
valuable  crops.  They  would  not  hesitate,  if  the  qaestioo  submitted  hid 
reference  to  tne  harvesting  of  crops  already  grown,  lliere  is  sometbiog  so- 
satisfactory,  so  perfectly  delightful  in  standing  oo  the  bordeis  of  a  field  bor* 
dened  with  a  rich  harvest,  waiting  to  be  gathered  in ;  there  is  so  inoeh  pies- 
sure  in  the  consciousness  of  entire  success  in  eonduGit!in|  the  various  pro- 
cesses that  must  be  sought  for  with  toil  and  pawnee  for  monthi,  that  even 
the  seven  sleepers  would  rouse  themselves  long  enough  to  take  poaseBsion  of 
such  a  prise.    But  this  is  not  the  inquiry  we  have  propounded. 

We  would  ask  such  a  farmer,  addressing  him  individnallytutheoonvie- 
tion  clear  in  your  own  mind  that  it  is  important  for  you  to  rsiselargacTopsI 
There  is  more  involved  in  this  than  appears  on  the  surface. 

Let  us  present  the  inquury,  not,  as  just  intimated,  while  the' golden 
crops  are  spread  out  at  our  feet,  wuting  only  to  be  gathered  by  ^e  bw- 
bandman,  but  as  he  sits  around  his  family  hearthstone,  and  the  oold  windi 
are  heard  without — or  when,  in  the  early  spring,  the  coming  aeed-time  re- 
minds us  of  the  conditions  that  must  be  fulfilled  ere  bams  and  gransrica 
shall  be  filled  with  food  for  man  and  beast— in  such  citcamstanoea  do  yea 
wish,  eamtstUyy  for  such  harvests  t  Has  anything  more  than  vagne  dreams 
run  through  your  brain  in  regard  to  this  subject,  without  eipedal  cona^derar 
tion,  or  earnest  thought,  or  careful  calculation  t  Have  not  tbe  labor  and  the 
cost  overshadowed  the  rich  products  ?  What  is,  in  your  case,  the  sanal  ca«a 
of  your  want  of  success !  Give  us,  or  rather  give  younel(  we  would  aay  to 
such  persons,  an  honest  confession,  the  decision  of  your  own  oandid  j«lg- 
ment  Are  you  persuaded  even  that  you  are  now  in  a  condition  from  «ti^ 
it  is  desirable  that  yon  should  escape  ?  That  it  now  is,  aetnally  and  traly, 
an  object  of  great  importance  that  you  should  become,  in  all  leapeela,  alll^ 
cessful  farmer  f 

If  we  are  not  mistaken,  there  is  no  such  clear.'  definite,  fixed  coDvidio>i^ 
Ibe  minds  of  a  large  portion  of  our  farming  population  as  is  reqnireci*  '^ 

Con  in  the  current,  at  times  disoontended,  sometimes  anziona  and  pei- 
i  somewhat  envious,  but  seldom  in  a  state  of  earnest  and  lationil  i*" 
quiry  as  to  modes  and  means  for  essentially  improving  their  onn  eoadiMB^ 
It  is  indispensable^  in  all  such  cases,  to  produce  a  deep  and  penBtM» 
couTlction  of  the  importance  of  the  ead  to  be  gained.    And  how  can  w 
be  done!     Can  these  dry  bjnes  live !  . 

The  power  to  move  these  minds  must  come  from  within.    Ko  estemai 
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agency  n^  suffioient  for  ibis.  Bat  there  is  a  process,  not  now  sngcfcsted  for 
the  first  time,  but  one  which  we  have  never  drawn  out  at  length,  in  which 
we  have  great  confidence  as  a  means  of  essentially  improving  the  condition 
of  the  agricultural  interest  through  the  country.  Let  us  illustrate  by  a 
story: 

We  were  once  a  teacher  in  a  select  school,  with  some  forty  boys  before  us* 
Oar  predecessor,  a  most  excelleat  man  and  most  successful  teacher,  we  looked 
up  to  him  as  we  stood  in  his  shadow,  carefully  described  to  us  the  weak- 
nesses and  faults  of  those  whom  he  supposed  would  give  us  the  most  trouble* 
One  of  these  we  will  call  John.  He  ha^l  been  an  idle  boy.  He  was  lazy, 
indoors  and  out  He  was  thought  stupid,  and  he  certainly  was  a  poor 
scholar,  and  "had  worn  out  several  pair  of  shofs,*'  as  the  boys  had  ir,  in  go<^ 
ing  to  his  teacher*s  study  to  learn  the  le>sons  he  had  previously  neglfcted. 
We,  of  coarse,  anticipated  similar  triali  with  him.  But  we  took  ei^pecial 
paina  to  "get  the  right  sidb''  of  Johu.  We  treated  him  very  kindly,  and 
showad  a  disposition  to  help  him  whenever  he  met  with  any  difficulty.  He 
took  hold  at  once  and  in  earnest  He  was  in  good  classes,  but  the  h>t  day 
of  our  connection  he  came  up  with  "  perfect"  in  h's  lessons  and  his  record  of 
deportment  We  were  delighted.  So  was  John.  He  went  home  happy. 
Ue  had  conquered  bis  indolence.  The  victory  was  easier  on  the  day  follow- 
ing. The  third  and  the  fi)urih  and  fifLh  day  did  not  find  him  oirciless.  Da 
Saturday  he  had  secured  the  head  of  his  class  for  the  following  vieek.  He 
had  triumphed  indeed.  The  Saturday  followiofi^  was  the  same,  and  tor  weeks 
hb  did  not  miss  in  a  lesson,  nor  get  any  marks  for  bad  deportment  He  bad 
tasted  the  pleasure  of  success,  and  it  was  not  to  be  tbrowu  away  for  the 
vapid ness  and  vexation  of  indolence. 

In  order  to  call  forth  the  energies  of  a  man,  he  roust  by  some  means  be 
led  to  experience  the  difference  between  failure  and  success.  Multitudes 
know  the  bitterness  of  the  former,  but  they  seem  prMctically  to  assume  that 
raocess,  at  least  in  this  case,  ia  impossible,  or  thai  ii  would  not  pay.  Tbey 
over-estimate  the  magnitude  of  obstacles  and  very  much  under-raie  the  ben- 
efits of  success.  To  a  considerable  extent  the  obstac;les  that  are  conjured 
up  are  mere  fictions,  while  the  process  and  the  result  to  which  he  comes, 
seem  to  him,  at  least,  plausible. 

A  boy  is  shown  a  large  s^tck  of  corn,  and  is  directed  to  take  that  corn  to  a 
given  place.  He  tug^  at  it  a  moment,  ami  cannot  move  it,  and  therefore  sits 
down  and  cries  about  it  He  fails  u>  do  his  task  and  gets  punished.  It  never 
oecarred  to  that  boy  that  he  might  divide  the  quantity,  CMrryii^g  only  a  small 
part  at  a  time,  and  by  thus  dividing  the  burden,  accompli>ti  the  ta»k.  So 
onr  farmers,  supposing  that  it  would  cost  more  by  a  hundred  dollars  a  year 
to  cultivate  their  s^mall  farm  properly  than  they  expend,  and  kno«r  that  they 
cannot  raise  a  quarter  part  of  thit>,  they  suffer  the  whole  thing  to  pass  by. 
The  hundred  dollars  codt  seems  indefinitely  large,  while  the  view  of  the  ben- 
efits to  be  gained  is  very  confused,  and  their  value  U  considered  so  uncertain 
and  iodefintte  that  no  real  permanent  desire  is  excited  to  obtain  them. 

Were  we  an  agricultural  misiionary,  gotng  round  am^^mg  the  unsuccess- 
ful of  the  craft  we  would  induce  such  to  begin  by  trjing  improved  proc*-6ses 
in  a  single  lot,  and  we  would  se^ct  one  that  hore  but  little,  and  was}et 
capable,  without  excessive  labor  or  cost  of  bearint;  much.  I^t  the  farmer 
see  his  plan  successful ;  let  him  see  that  a  different  s)stem  of  cultivaii  >n  has 
actually  paid  its  way ;  and,  we  believe,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  like  our 
John,  he  would  go  on,  and  extend  his  improved  pUmn  till  they  covered  hia 
entire  farm.    Tnere  is  nothing  like  actually  tasting  of  the  fruits  of  successy 
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in  mi  J  pnnait  Bv^a  llie  pahi  of  bfoktinboniBorwottiidedlittbiitalilMlf 
tito  ftliout  of  tidoiy, «  tti«  Mnqtteror  tidttim  fii  trioml^h  afWr » (biien 
battle.  80  toil,  ooasCHiit,  and  tefvm,  and  pfotraeted,  ia  all  fei^jottea  vhil* 
the  ri<sh  hafVMlB  smile  f^om  atorad  gamei^^  and  the  8%na  of  CDmlng  wmtef 
call  up  no  fean  of  want  or  auffering.  We  aaj  therefore  to  such,  Try  Ok 
small  lot.  Make  an  ei:periiBent  tiiaft  wiM  not  eost  foe  mnoh,  and  teBkr 
well  it  pays. 

^  Bat  how  shall  we  tryf  Oar  pockets  are  empty ;  ^/$St  heaps  of  mum, 
ik/By  Are  119^  to  be  found ;  and  We  are  already  hardened  with  debL"  Wtii, 
this  is  a  hard  case ;  bat  the  snow  is  jast  going  0%  and  though  it  is  qvitotoi 
late  for  the  best  preparation  for  the  coming  season,  we  can  do  aonetfaa^ 
Let  us  see. 

There  are  certain  fortilisers  which  are  at  the  conamand  of  all,  and  wlbioh 
pay  well  for  the  labor  they  ordinarily  demand*  Among  these  sre  cltf, 
sand,  ashes,  broken  straw,  tops  of  vegetables,  perhaps  sea-weed,  black  Bwaaip 
mad,  shells  of  some  kind,  bones,  marl,  charcoal  dwt,  sawdott^  soot  from  tbe 
chimney,  rags,  decayed  regetables,  and,  above  all,  the  cooCeoto  of  yoorprirf. 
For  ano^er  season  this  Ibt  can  be  mach  extended,  indodiog  daad  sQimsis, 
hair,  bits  of  leather,  hides,  horns,  tan,  decayed  wood,  learm^  weeds,  etc 
Besides  these,  yoa  can  probably  afford  to  purchase  a  ssnil  qaanti'ey  of  Ikn^ 
plaster,  guano  or  poudrette,  as  circamstances  msv  detertnine.  Sappoae  yM 
thus  expend  only  ^re  dollars,  being  first  assared  ttiat  pa  purchase  that  whkA 
is  best  salted  to  the  condition  of  your  land  and  to  the  crop.  The  materials 
are  at  hand,  and  now  let  us  proceed  to  apply  them.  •     ^ 

With  the  opening  of  the  ground,  cover  your  sandy  soil  wilh  i  ceiling  of 
clay,  or  your  clayey  land  with  sand.    A  well-made  oompoat  of  th«s  tost^- 
rials  would  be  much  better,  but  this  is  all  we  can  do  for  thii  seasoiL   10^1 
ashes  and  lime  you  can  use  with  the  clay  on  your  sandy  soil,  <iit  a»  it  by  * 
self,  if  more  desirable.    This  will  depend  on  the  quantity  at  your  dispossL 
With  yoar  lime,  or  elsewhere,  yoa  can  plough  in  yottr  bioken  strsw,  oryouj 
sawdust,  rags,  marl  and  shells.    Tour  vegetable  matter,  swamp  mud  and 
charcoal  dust,  (and  sawdust  if  you  please,)  and  soot,  you  can  plough  undej 
all  mingled  together.    Or  better  still,  if  yoa  will  take  your  swamp  fflod, 
charcoal,  sawdust,  ashes,  and  lime,  and  mix  them  with  a  much  Is^  qitsa* 
tity  of  sods,  and  the  contents  of  your  prify,  and  leave  theto  to  act  upon 
each  other  for  a  few  weeks,  and  then  cover  them  with  a  ahallow  fdnow,  at  a 
second  ploughing  you  will  reap  Uie  benefit  of  your  labor.   Or  your  iflarfi 
and  shells,  and  lime— the  whole  being  reduced  to  a  powdei*  m  touch  ss »«' 
Bible — ^may  be  applied  by  themselves,  while  the  other  mattots  are  usedm^ 
where.     Charcoal  dust  is  good  evetywhere  and  with  almofll  mtjmt' 
Soot  is  best  as  a  top4ressing.    Bhell  marls  are  good  en  all  ioih ;  dsyej 
marl  is  best  on  sandy  or  gravelly  soil.    The  green  mark  of  KewJeney  sii 
suited  to  sandy  soils,  beinff  rich  in  potash,  and  are  effloieat  either  in  litje  w 
small  quantities,  firom  20  Toads  to  20  bushels  per  acrt. 

For  another  season,  these  vegetable  matters  tHth  Weeds,  etc.)  diOwN 
mixed  with  many  times  their  quantity  of  sods,  and  With  yanr  man&A  from 
barn-yard  and  hog-pen  and  privy,  in  a  compost,  undet  cover,  if  potfiUe,  sh 
allowed  to  remain  all  winter. 

It  will  be  more  satisfactory  to  apply  the  fertiltaen  VOtt  have  {MU^^^JJ^ 
themselves,  so  that  their  efiects  can  be  well  nnderstomf,  and  you  will  ptobsMf 
find  that  yoa  can  manufactare  as  good  a  preparation  as  Ifextoo  or  F««  ^ 
fhmish,  and  at  a  much  cheaper  rate.  ^| 

Bat  yon  most  be  thorough  in  yonf  treatmenl  of  tito  adudi  l>ardri  «  v» 
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Hiftt  jott  would  kftprore*  Lmv6  nothing  half  dona  Manure  abundanilyi 
plough  and  hoe  wMj,  and  take  good  care  of  the  crop.  If  need  be^  leave  a 
^art  of  your  land  entbrelj  unioudied.  .Neit  year  it  may  pay  for  the  rest 
whieh  you  give  ii. 

Try  this.  Try  it  on  a  single  lot — ^nay  on  a  few  rods  only ;  and  if  you 
•irer  regret  it,  be  good  enough  to  describe  the  condition  of  your  land,  and 
Ae  labor  and  applications,  on  the  result  of  which  you  have  been  disappointed, 
aaid  forward  lo  us  for  publication. 

We  are  thoroughly  persuaded  that  our  agricultural  societies  might  do  very 
aonlch  for  the  sgrieulture  of  the  country  by  loaniug  money  for  such  uses.  It 
saight  be  amply  secured  by  a  lien  on  the  crops,  or  otherwiBe,  and  many 
farmer*,  who  are  now  a  reproach  to  the  craft,  would  become  earnest  and  suo- 
oeesful  examples  and  advocates  of  reform. 


fit  ttxATB^unt. 

toE  following  remarks  by  a  writer  in  the  Horiieuliurut  for  the  past 
month,  will  be  useful  to  our  readers : 

From  a  given  amount  of  money,  the  raspberry  will,  I  tbint,  return  a 
larger  amount  of  enjoyment  and  profit  tban  any  other  fruit — the  grape  not 
even  excepted — raspberries  may  be  grown  in  almost  every  variety  of*  fertile 
Boil  wiih  nearly  equal  productiveness,  but  with  greatly  varied  luxuriance, 
two  constant  requisites  being  maintained — depth  and  richness  of  soil. 

In  manuring  for  the  raspberry,  a  deep  alluvial  soil,  rich  in  vegetable 
mould,  will  require  a  light  dressing  of  well-rotted  stable  manure,  with  a 
top  dressing  of  ashes  immediately  after  planting,  emplojing  from  ten  to 
thirty  bushels  to  the  acre.  For  a  light  sand  or  loam,  a  liberal  dressing  of 
compost  will  be  necessary ;  to  four  loads  of  vegetable  muck,  add  one  load  of 
rich  barnyard  manure,  and  from  four  to  eight  bushels  of  unleached  ashes ; 
and  if  lime  is  cheap,  it  may  be  advantageously  used  to  twice  the  amount  of 
the  ashes,  together  with  salt  lye,  which  is  the  best  addition  to  the  compost 
that  can  be  used  for  this  fruit.  Mulch  the  roots  well,  to  keep  the  ground 
jree  from  weeds ;  but  the  grand  point  to  be  insisted  on  is  depth  of  culture, 
which  leaves  a  constant  supply  of  moisture,  obviates  the  danger  of  too  much 
wet,?nd  gives  scope  for  the  ever-active  roots  to  hold  their  revels,  which  tbey 
manifest  in  a  profusion  of  fruit. 

For  the  growing  of  good  fruit  it  is  not  necessary  that  the  canes  should  be 
supported,  Siough  it  is  advantageous,  and  also  convenient  in  picking.  The 
mo&t  obvious  method  is  to  support  the  canes  of  each  hill  with  a  stake ;  but 
a  more  elective  and  convenient  way  would  be  to  stretch  a  wire  along  the 
tows,  supported  by  a  firmly- braced  post  at  each  end,  and  at  intervals  of  about 
thirty  feet  drive  stakes  into  the  ground  to  support  the  wire  at  an  elevation  of 
about  three  feet,  or  four  feet  for  the  most  vigorous  growers ;  spun  yam  will 
answer. 

The  rows  should  be  four  ftet  apart.  North  of  the  latitude  of  Philadel- 
phia (and  there  alsb)  lay  down  and  Cover  the  canes  in  winter.  TVhen  the 
bearing  season  is  at  an  end,  the  old  canes  should  be  cut  out,  and  the  shoots 
that  have  sprung  up  for  next  year's  bearing  should  be  thinned  to  the  proper 
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number,  TAryiog  according  to  the  strength  from  three  to  fire ;  remembenng 
that  the  crop  is  made  or  marred  the  jear  prerioas  to  its  prodactioQ.  h 
ohooeiog  plants,  the  r(X>t,  and  ripeness  and  solidity  of  wood,  not  length  of 
canes,  should  govern  the  choice ;  laige  canes,  with  small  roots,  are  onden- 
rable. 

My  first  choice  as  a  market  fruit  is  the  Hudson  River  (True  Bed)  Ant- 
werp, for  its  size,  exceeding  productiveness,  and  its  firmness,  which  eoibJtt 
it  to  bear  transportation.  The  current  year  one  thoosand  dollare  net  vera 
realized  here  from  one  acre  of  this  variety.  For  field  culture  it  deserrei  iti 
celebrity,  but  for  the  garden  it  is  much  excelled  by  the  seedlings  of  Dr. 
Brinkle.  Fastolf  is  nearly  equal  in  productiveness,  but  a  mudi  more  rigo^ 
"Otts  grower,  and  somewhat  more  hardy.  Its  rich  berries  almost  bant  with 
their  fine  juice,  and  do  not  bear  carriage  well. 

Franoonia  is  a  vigorous  grower,  and  rather  more  hardy  than  either  of  the 
above,  with  large,  dark-colored  fruit,  bearing  carriage  nearly  as  well  as  the 
Antwerp ;  it  is  a  late  bearer,  of  high  flavor,  and  especiaJJy  excellent  for 
cooking. 

Eoevett*s  Qiant  is  truly  gigantic,  excellent  for  the  desseri^and  forpreserv- 
iDg.  Rivers*  new  large-fruit^  Monthly  had  been  a  dnappotntment  till  I 
determined  to  thin  out  ofi^et?,  and  let  no  more  grow  than  were  required  for 
Druiting,  and  that  had  the  desired  effect ;  and  it  has  proved  the  most  pro- 
ductive that  I  have  cultivated,  more  than  twofold  of  the  Red  Antwerp. 

The  Yellow  Antwerp  is  a  very  good  variety,  but  itsbeniea  are  so  much 
scoter  than  Hudson  River,  that  it  is  not  grown  for  market  Ab  Elliot  re- 
maiks  in  his  Fruit  Grower's  Guide,  '*it  will  soon  give  plioe  to  Biinckle^s 
Orange  and  Colonel  Wilder,  which  are  far  better  varieties.** 

Ohio  Ever-bearing,  by  those  who  like  the  black-cap  variety,  will  be  greatly 
.prised,  bearing  as  it  does  profuse  clusters.  Catawisaa  has  much  the  habit  of 
the  last,  but  the  fruit  hitherto  has  not  been  comparable  to  it  in  flavor. 

Ck)l.  Wilder  is  a  white  berry,  of  brisk,  rich  flavor — productive,  excdlent 
And  hardy.  Brinckle*s  Orange  is  among  raspberries  what  Newtown  Fippm 
is  among  apples.  In  conversation  lately  with  Mr.  Charles  Dowoiog,  who  is 
eminently  conservative,  he  remarked :  '*  This  is  by  far  the  beat  raepbeny  io 
cultivation.'*  It  should  have  been  called  Opal  instead  of  Orange,  its  tnos- 
lucence  suggesting  the  brilliant  play  of  light  of  that  gem,  and  its  beauty  is 
equalled  by  iu  excellence ;  it  is  very  vigorous,  hardy,  and  prodactive;  con- 
iinues  long  in  bearing ;  most  excellent  in  every  respect  for  field  and  gsrden. 


The  Sugar  Cbop.— At  a  convention  of  those  interested  in  the  fligv 
trade,  h<rld  in  New-Orleans  in  January  last,  the  Hon  J.  Moore,  Presideft(of 
4be  meeting,  stated  the  svgiir  crop  of  1854-65  as  follows :  346,634  liog>- 
heada  of  sugar,  worth  $40  per  hogshead,  and  677,840  barrels  of  molt»eii 
worth  17  20  per  barrel.  The  value  of  the  sugar  waa  estimated  at  $14,000,000, 
And  of  the  molasses  $8,000,000.  Tlie  convention  adopted  resolutions  is 
favor  of  some  other  plaoe  in  Louisiana  tlum  New-Orleans  as  a  logtf 
market 
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DIOSCOBEA    BATATAS. 

This  new  esculent  is  attracting  considerable  attention,  from  our  jour- 
nalists at  least,  and  the  present  condition  of  the  potato  gives  especial  im- 
portance to  any  substitute  that  is  offered.  The  following  description  of  it 
IS  taken  from  a  pamphlet  published  bj  Messrs.  Wm.  B.  Prince  is  Co., 
Flushing,  who  haye  the  tubers  for  sale. 

This  most  important  esculent  was  first  introduced  to  Europe  in  1850,  it 
85 
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haying  beea  aent  to  France  by  M.  de  Montigny,  French  Ck>n8al  at  Shniff 
hai,  in  Northern  China,  who  transmitted  a  few  roots  to  some  learned  m60«  It 
did  not  however  attraet  tiieir  speeiid  attontioo  toito  greet  ndae  and  imnepBe 
importance,  nntil  the  year  1858,  when  some  highly  intelligent  boUoists 
leoogniaed  the  mat  advantages  to  be  derived  from  its  extensive  cnltoie,  anl 
devoted  tbemsefves  to  its  neraase,  and  to  the  devebpment  of  itB  merits, 
ir  ^Finding  this  root  to  be  saperior  in  its  fimnaoeons  properties  to  either  of 
the  cultivated  species  of  potato,  and  that  it  was  in  no  case  subject  to  deeiji 
whether  in  the  ground  or  out  of  it,  and  was  ako  of  so  hardy  a  character,  as 
to  withstand  the  severest  winters  uninjured,  they  have  now  come  to  the  eon- 
elusion,  in  common  with  English  botanists  who  have  made  similar  ezptfi- 
ments,  that  the  Diacorea  Batatas  ia  destined  to  supersede  the  precarioiu  and 
uncertain  culture  of  the  ordinary  Potato,  90  liable  to  rot  and  other  diatutt; 
and  that  the  grand  desideratum,  a  substitute  in  itself  more  valuable  than  the 
ordinary  Potato,  has  at  length  been  found«  So  strongly  confirmed  is  this 
opinion  in  Europe,  that  we  find  it  supported  by  ail  their  leadiog  AgricaJtaral 
and  Horticultural  publications,  and  even  by  the  ^Mark  Lane  Expna^  the 
principal  representative  and  expositor  of  the  affriculturiats  of  Great  Bntain. 

Roots  of  this  plant  have  been  produced  in  Middle  and  Z^orthem  Fraooe, 
weighiofc  two  to  two  and  a  half  pounds,  from  tnben  planted  in  k^xA  and 
dug  in  October. 

One  great  point  of  superiority  possessed  by  it,  ia  that  the  roots  mvj  r^ 
main  in  the  ground  two  or  three  yeara,  always  enlaigiDg  h  nze,  ud  equally 
nutricious  and  excellent  in  flavor.  Experiments  have  proved  ^t  when  the 
roots  are  left  for  eighteen  months  in  the  ground,  the  yield  is  mow  than  treble 
that  of  roots  left  but  for  one  summer,  and  it  is  also  conaidered  thai  tky  are 
improved  in  quality.  •  •  .  •  .  •     , 

One  very  peculiar  character  of  this  plant  is,  that  ita  roote  run  perj)eadica- 
larly  into  the  earth,  thereby  greatly  enlarging  its  capacity  to  produce  the 
greatest  possible  crops  from  a  given  space  of  ground.  It  has  been  calculated 
in  the  French  publications  from  the  experiments  there  made,  that  an  acre 
will,  in  six  months,  produce  d6,000  pounda,  and  in  eighteen  months,  120,000 
pounds. 

It  possesses  another  great  advantage : — ^(he  roots  when  placed  in  a  cellar 
remain  firm  and  perfect,  as  well  as  free  from  sprouts,  and  tbej  can  be  kept 
out  of  the  ground  a  year,  without  injury  or  deterioration  of  their  alimentary 
qualities,  and  this  property  renders  them  invaluable  for  use  in  long  sea 
voyages,  and  especially  as  a  preventive  of  scurvy. 

The  following  will  serve  as  a  brief  description : 

Leaves  opposite,  triangular-cordate,  deep  gfeen ;  Flowers,  dioedoos,  com- 
posed of  six  petala,  pale  yellow,  in  clnaten  springing  from  the  axils  of  the 
leavea.  The  male  plant  only  has  been  introduced  to  Europe  and  America. 
Boot  fifteen  to  twenty-five  inches  long,  and  two  inches  in  diai&el»,tapenBg 
to  the  head ;  the  outward  appearance  similar  to  the  white  variety  of  the 
sweet  potato ;  skin  thin,  readily  pealing  ofif  when  cooked ;  flesh  snow  white, 
delicately  farinadous,  with  a  slight  Almond  flavor,  exceedingly  grateful  when 
uaed  in  the  same  manner  as  the  ordinary  potato,  and  deemed  both  licher  m 
nutrition  and  superior  in  quality.  It  can  be  cooked  by  water  or  steam,  or 
zoaated,  and  in  appearance  and  taste  is  like  the  finest  meally  variedeiof 
the  common  potato.  It  requires  but  ten  minutes  boiling,  whereaa  the  com- 
mon potato  requfres  twenty  minutes. 

This  root  possesses  another  great  advantage :  it  produces  a  fine,  pne  vhite 
flower,  which  will  compare  advantageously  with  the  wheat  floor  of  ttj 
country,  and  is  equal  if  not  superior  in  nutriment 
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▲s4]udI>U)iOO]^is  perfaotlyJutfdy,  tba  tebexi,  as  liareaftar  deBoribed,  ct 
•maU  B»iioii0  4ur  ey«  of  ttie  joofc  (the  same  aa  jxtelo  wto)  na^r  tbe  planted 
at  ^  &Ab  apenng  of  apnuff  at  a  depth  of  abont  thxea  inohee ;  bat  dur* 
log  thd  present  scarcity  of  this  zoot^jthe  oowae  has  bean  adopted  of  .pbnjb- 
lag  the^Mts  okseljin  an  ordinary  hofr4)ed  frame  .to  stairt;  their  growth,  ^nd 
afterward  planting  them  in  rows  in  the  garden  ot  field*  The  aame  ciiUuie 
as  pursued  eyerywhere  with  the  common  potato  will  serve  sucoessfally  for 
the  Chinese  one. 

The  propagation  of  tubers  fer  the  extension  of  stock  is  also  very  simple. 
Like  the  sweet  potato,  the  Dioscorea  is  a  trailing  vine.  In  six  weeks  from 
the  time  of  planting  the  pieces  of  root,  they  will  have  formed  shoots  five  to 
six  feet  in  length.  These  shoots  may  be  buried  for /two-thirds  their  length 
in  slight  furrows,  one  inch  deep,  allowing  the  leaves  alone  to  be  out  of  the 
earth,  and  the  extnmity  of  the  shoots  entirely  so.  AnothM*  mode  is  to  take 
off  two-thirds  of  each  shoot  and  cut  it  into  sections,  each  having  a  leaf  with 
a  small  portion  of  the  stem,  (B.plate)  and  planting  these  in  a  bed,  cover- 
ing all  but  the  leaf.  In  either  case  they  will  make  roots  after  the  first 
rain,  or  if  watered,  and  in  twenty  or  thirty  days  each  will  form  a  bulb  or 
taber  at  the  joint  near  the  leaf  or  at  its  axiL  These  must  be  carefully  pre- 
served when  taken  up  in  the  fall,  and  will  serve  for  spring  planting  the  ensu- 
ing season ;  the  tubers  being  as  valuable  and  productive  as  sections  of  the 
roots.  Tubers  the  siae  of  a  large  pea,  planted  m  the  spring,  form  beautifd 
regular  roots  fifteen  to  tiranty  indies  long  by  autumn,  as  has  been  fully  proven 
here  the  past  season,  in  oanrnmattiHi  of  the  European  statement. 
aspxANAxzoir  av  plate. 

A— Qenend  representation  of  the  root  formed  from  a  tuber  in  one  sea- 
son, one^ourth  the  nataral  siae  linearly,  or  one-oxteenth  the  size  super- 


JB, — Seeticm  of  root 

(7.— -Seed  tuber  formed  by  covering  the  vine. 

J). — Seed,  tuber  formed  from  a  section  of  the  shoot. 

The  foregoing  n  sufBicient  to  show  the  claims  which  are  made  for  it 
Whether  its  flavor  and  its  ability  of  production,  etc,  will  bring  it  into  gen- 
eral use  remains  to  be  tested.  We  have  never  tasted,  nor  even  seen  a  speci- 
men of  it  Ji  one  is  sent  to  us  we  will  pass  our  judgment  on  it  If  it 
produces  as  freely  and  keeps  so  long  as  it  is  here  described  to  do,  large 
quantities  might  be  imported  from  China  or  Japan,  at  an  immense  profit,  ere 
it  is  common  through  the  country.  A  dollar  a  root  for  a  potato  ought  to 
command  a  very  fine  article. 


PiflEmffW  IN  DoMkr-We  are  a  groat  friead  to  dogs,  if  they  ha^  i 
cianit  moral  ebaiaeter  to  kt  the  sheep  al<»ie;  but  when  they  meddle  wMl 
mntUn,  our  advise  is  a  pill  of  cold  lead  or  a  salutary  portion  of  stiychntae. 
With  distemper  tn  young  dogs  we  have  had  some  unlucky  experience.  The 
disease  is  apt  to  oome  on  when  the  animal  is  laying  off  his  puppyhood, 
sod  he  will  dioop  and  pine  away,  and  lose  the  use  of  his  hind  legs,  and 
ilpaUy  go  off  into  oonvakbns.    We  kiat  a  beautifhl  pet  spaniel  in  that  way 
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a  few  yean  ago,  that  we  brought  all  the  way  from  MafsilloD,  wrapped  in  t 
pocket  haDdkerchief — a  present  from  our  frieod  Cahill.  We  beliere  the 
beet  medicine  for  this  distemper  is  the  homoeopathic  arsenic  pills,  or  if  these 
are  not  at  hand,  take  arsenic  from  the  druggists,  say  six  graino,  to  be  dirided 
in  three  doses ;  give  one  grain  first  in  the  morning,  then  two  grains  the 
next  morning,  and  last  three  grains  the  third  day.  QWe  it  on  a  small  pieee 
of  meat — Ohio  Oultivaiar. 


fOK  TBS  PLODOB,  tn  LOOM  AXD  TBB  AITIL. 

NEW    AND    VALUABLE    SEED-SOWER. 


M.  P.  Parish,  Esq.; 


BoBTOKy  Feb.  8, 1856. 


Dear  Sir  : — ^Knowing  that  a  good  share  of  your  journal  is  nsuaFIy  de- 
foted  to  the  interests  of  agriculture^  and  knowing  also  that  you  mile  it  a 
point  to  pick  up  all  information  which  will  be  of  general  intefest  to  the 
farmer,  I  would  undertake  to  describe  to  yon  a  simple  inyention  of  sb 
ingenious  mechanic  of  this  city,  which  invention,  when  brought  into  genersl 
use,  will  work  labor-saving  wonders  in  the  line  for  which  it  was  invented. 
The  machinery  referred  to  is  a  seed-sower,  worked  broadcast  or  in  drills,  snd 
being  without  valve  or  geer  requires  no  skill  whatever  to  operate  it  It  con- 
sists  of  a  hopper  of  any  size  you  choose,  at  the  lower  extremity  of  which  is 
a  longitudinal  opening,  outside  of  which  lies,  in  the  same  direction,  a  psir  of 
elastic  surfaced  rolls  or  regulators.  These  regulators  have  their  8urfa«i» 
near  to  each  other  as  to  prevent  the  escape  of  seeds  between  thera.  On  one 
of  the  ends  of  the  lower  roll  is  fastened  a  eone,  around  which  runs  a  belt, 
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paning  roQDd  a  nmilar  cone  on  the  in&ide  end  of  the  hub  of  one  of  the 
wheels.  This  cone  is  so  made  as  to  allow  of  sundry  changes  of  speed  in 
order  to  seed  light,  medium,  or  heavy.  The  seed  as  it  lies  in  the  hopper 
presents  itself  directly  to  the  opening  between  the  rolls,  and  giving 
ihe  rolls  the  slightest  motion  outward,  you  draw  a  numthful  between 
them  the  entire  length  of  the  rolls,  no  one  kernel  of  seed  riding 
another.  Turn  again  slightly  in  the  same  direction  and  the  first  mouthful 
IS  discharged  into  a  distributor,  and  other  seeds  fill  the  entire  openiog 
as  before,  and  so  on  until  the  hopper  is  exhausted.  The  distributor  into 
which  the  seed  falls  as  it  comes  from  the  regulators  is  no  more  nor  less  than 
a  seed- board  with  a  series  of  radiating  tubes,  down  which  the  seed  courses 
until  it  reaches  a  point  some  two  inches  from  the  lower  edge,  where  the  tubes 
cease,  and  the  seed  is  allowed  to  again  mingle  and  fall  over  the  edge  of  the 
distributor  in  one  continuous  sheet  in  immediate  vicinity  of  the  ground,  if 
the  farmer  is  sowing  in  windy  weather.  If  not  windy,  the  distributor,  being 
hinged^  can  be  rais^  to  any  given  height  found  practicable. 

The  all-important  principle  involved  in  this  simple  machine  is  this:  The 
discovery  of  the  successful  method  of  taking  all  kinds  of  seeds  from  a  hop- 
per with  flexible  rollers  without  injuring  the  seed,  and  doing  it  without  the 
aid  of  valves,  geers,  or  any  other  objectionable  motion  or  appliance  formerly 
used.  The  principle  of  these  flexible  rollers  can  be  carried  to  any  extent,  so 
as  to  sow  two  rods  wide  if  necessary,  and  so  certain  is  the  movement  of 
them  that  the  farmer  can  lay  his  seed  upon  the  ground  with  mathematical 
accuracy  and  in  quantity  to  the  acre  his  soil  may  require.  As  a  machine  for 
sowing  broadcast  or  in  drills,  I  think  it  has  no  rival,  for  I  find  upon  examina- 
tion that  a  man  with  a  hand  machine  can  sow  15  acres  daily,  and  do  it  in  a 
manner  impossible  to  accomplish  by  hand.  With  the  use  of  a  horse — a  boy 
driving — thirty  to  forty  acres  is  a  day's  work,  and  with  two  horses,  sowing 
with  a  machine  distributing  twenty  five  to  thirty  feet  wide,  sixty  to  a  hundred 
acres  can  be  covered  every  ten  hours !  A  farmer  can  make  his  own  calcula- 
tions upon  this  matter,  if  the  idea  of  putting  down  seventy-five  acres  per 
day  seems  fabulous.  He  wiJl  find  that  his  horses  walking  at  the  rate  of 
three  miles  per  hour,  sowing  twenty-five  feet  wide,  will  cover  but  a  fraction 
short  of  ninety  acres  in  ten  hours  1  Every  farmer  of  however  limited  means 
can  afford  to  have  a  machine  either  for  hand  or  horse  power,  for  by  the  use 
of  it  he  can  ordinarily  save  the  price  of  it  in  labor  in  one  year.  There  is  no 
kind  of  grain  whatever  but  what  it  will  sow  with  accurate  rapidity,  from 
com  or  cotton  seed  down  to  clover  and  herds  grass,  also  all  kinds  of  dry 
fertilizers  to  wit :  Qnano,  lime,  plaster,  bone-dust  and  ashes,  dusting  the 
ground  merely,  or  laying  it  on  with  a  perfect  coating  if  desired.  The  same 
machine  is  so  construct^  as  to  sow  any  width  you  choose,  from  one  foot  to 
the  full  capacity  oi  the  machine,  enabling  the  farmer  to  finish  out  a  narrow 
strip  of  land  in  case  necessity  requires. 

For  drill  sowing  the  drills  are  so  constructed  as  to  admit  of  changing  the 
lines  of  drilling  from  wide  to  narrow  as  the  operator  chooses,  depositing  the 
seed  at  any  desired  depth  and  covering  at  the  same  time.  The  same  width 
of  land  can  be  drilled  at  one  and  the  same  time,  that  can  be  sown  broaolcast, 
there  being  only  the  necessity  of  a  change  of  seed-board.  Any  quantity  of 
grain  can  be  carried  in  the  machine,  and  when  the  boy  discovers  that  his 
hopper  is  neariy  exhausted,  all  he  has  to  do  is  to  cut  the  string  of  one  of  the 
bags  carried  under  his  feet  and  turn  the  grain  into  the  hopper  as  the  machine 
moves  on. 

I  believe  that  this  simple  piece  of  agricultural  machinery  is  destined  to 
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tab  an  importoDft  positioQ  in  ou  ^jrnia-growiiig  West^  and  aava  a  nrt 

aaoant  of  labor  novr  for  the  want  of  it  uBelesaly  expended*  I  liave  entire^^ 
WBolidted  by  the  inventor,  imperfectly  desoribed  the  same,  and  have  tokope 
that  ere  long  farmerB  may  have  the  comfort  and  convenieiice  of  seeing  thk 
aa  well  as  aU  other  labor-sainogmachiaeiy  in  their  line,  reUeving  the  di^gvy 
noeoMftry  to  their  occnpation.  Seapectfblhr, 

Xhe  coet  of  these  machines  is  as  follows :  Those  sowing  from  3  to  5  feet 
wide,  $7  a  foot ;  fiom  8  to  10  fiMt  widei  $6  50  per  foot;  from  15  to  20 kt 
wide,  |6  per  fix>t 


BBOAB-GAST   AND   TOOTH   6RAIK  ISBILL8. 

Mb.  EmroE : — From  private  letters  rsoeived  from  Mr.  Wm.  8.  Ssmpflon, 
of  Boston,  we  are  led  to  make  some  remarks  ttpon  Oram  DiiUs.    Webeliefe 
them  to  be  osefrd  implements,  bat  have  always  exprened  omBelf  ia  fi^yoT  of 
the  '^ Tooth  DrUl,^  prefering  it  to  the  ^Broad-cast,"  for  the  plam  reason 
that  we  are  not  acquainted  with  the  latter  instrament   Hr.  Sampson  ssb 
OB  to  explain  why  a  ^  Tooth  Drill^  will  produce  more  graii  to  the  sere  tiian 
the  **  Broadcast"  implement    We  give  this  reason  in  answer  U>  Ins  inqiiTry : 
It  has  been  found  impossible,  it  woold  seem  from  the  experience  of  othen 
upon  the  subject,  to  make  a  ^  Broad-cast  DiiU^  so  that  it  can  be  m»deto 
cover  gram  at  a  desired  depth.    In  other  words,  some  of  the  grain  is  sot 
put  into  the  ground  deep  enough,  while  on  the  other  hand  some  cf  ft,  it 
would  seem,  is  put  in  too  deep.    An  experiment,  tried  by  a  Mr.  Bowman  of 
this  country,  showed  that  when  wheat  or  other  grain  was  deposited  at  the 
depth  of  four  inekea  beneath  the  surfiice  of  the  soil  it  would  not  grow,  but 
wonld  decay.    The  same  grain,  if  it  had  been  put  two  indies  below  thenu^ 
face,  would,  as  proven  by  his  experiments,  have  taken  root  and  grown. 
Sometimes  we  have  noticed  that  grain  even  on  the  top  of  the  ground  has 
grown,  but  the  straw  was  of  weak  organization.    Mr.  Bowman^  ezperimenta 
proved  that  grain  should  be  put  into  the  ground  generally  about  one  i^k 
and  a  half  in  depth.    In  sowing  or  putting  m  grain  a  man  must  u&aaUj  be 
governed  by  the  condition  of  the  sou.    If  dry,  sow  or  diiH  in  deeper  than 
if  the  soil  were  wet. 

Kow  the  qnestion  is,  ""Oan  a  ^  Broad-oast  Drill'  be  msde so  that  H  will 
sow  grahi  an  equal  depth  T  Mr.  Sampson  saTS  there  is  a  ^  Broad-cas(t  DnlF* 
manufactured  in  Boston,  which  is  very  simple  in  ite  mecfasmoal  oonairoction, 
thatwill  sow  at  from  thirty-five  to  one  hundred  acres  per  day.  Wesend  hv 
letter  herewith  for  your  pemsal,  and  for  publication  in  ooonsction  with  this 
artide. 

l^e  cannot  say  whether  a  tooth  drill  would  produce  more  gndn  per  aai 
than  one  made  like  the  Boston  broad-cast  instrument  We  alwajs  have 
used  the  tooth  driU,  and  have  been  successful  in  ite  use.  Numerous  reaMW 
can  be  assigned  for  usin^  the  tooth  drill,  and  we  do  not  know  bttttiiat6(i«>I|r 
aa  many  reasons  oouM  be  given  in  favor  of  the  Boston  broad-oast  drill  f^ 
advantages  of  a  tooth  grain  drill  are  these  :—/tra(,  It  drills  in  the  gnknj 
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desired  depth;  Smxmi,  It  puts  it  into  rows,  aad  between  those  rows  the 
fan's  rays  are  admitted ;  Z^trd,  It  serves  as  a  harrow,  and  consequentlj  is  a 
BQbstitate  iox  it;  Fcwrik^  II  causes  grain  to  grow  a  nniform  height,  and  oob- 
fleqnentlj  the  grain  heads  are  generally  abont  tiie  same  size.  The  yield  of 
grain,  after  taking  into  conrideration  all  these  things,  mnst,  (tf  eoarse,  be 
mach  greater  than  if  the  same  ground  had  been  sown  broad-east  by  hand. 
At  least  we  are  of  opinion  that  such  is  the  &ct  Though  we  are  of  opinion 
that  the  drill  of  which  Mr.  Sampson  speaks  is  a  yery  valuable  implement, 
aad  we  wish  he  would  favor  the  readers  of  your  journal  with  an  idea  of  the 
aaaM.  We  believe  in  spreading  agricoltural  information.  If  a  broad-cast 
drill  b  better  than  a  tooth  drill  let  us  hear  of  its  merits  through  the  press. 
Baldwisvuls,  N.Y.  Very  respectfully,        W.  Tappan. 

[The  fdlowmg  is  the  letter  referred  to  by  Mr.  Tappan.— Ed.] 

BosTOK,  Feb.  7, 1866. 
W.  TAPPAir,  Esq.  : 

Dbar  Sir  : — ^Tour  fkvor  of  the  31st  uli  is  safe  at  hand.  I  am  obRged 
to  you  for  the  opinion  therein  expressed.  I  still,  however,  cannot  see  why 
drill  sowing  should  be  preferable  to  broad-cast,  provided  the  latter  is  evenly 
done,  for  the  reason  that  I  supposed  the  ground  being  entirely  covered  would 
yield  much  better  than  when  only  partially  covered.  I  am  going  upon  the 
supposition  of  yield  only,  in  the  one  case  and  in  the  other,  mil  you  ex< 
plain  t 

It  has  always  been  presumed  by  me  to  be  a  desideratum  with  the  ikrmer 
to  have  his  soil  well  covered,  and,  when  once  done,  the  crop  *'  did"  the  best, 
and  the  yield  was  the  greatest 

This  *' seed-sower"  of  which  I  spoke  in  my  last  is  well  calculated  to  scatter 
the  seed  uniformly,  and  cover  the  ground  with  a  mathematical  quantity  as 
the  farmer  may  in  the  outset  choose,  and  do  it  so  rapidly,  that  nothing  appears 
to  be  left  for  the  machine  but  complete  success.  I  am  so  little  acquainted 
with  the  modus  operandi  of  practical  farming  that  I  am  quite  in  the  dark  as 
to  the  farmei^s  necessities  in  the  way  of  labor-saving  machinery,  but  if  al- 
lowed to  surmise,  should  judge  that  the  mechanic  was  fast  coming  to  his 
relief.  The  inventor  has  already  entered  the  field  with  the  reaper,  the  motoer 
and  the  raker,  and  now  if  I  mistake  not  the  sower  is  to  be  added  to  the 
hst,  not  a  mere  hand  machine,  bat  a  machine  doing  its  work  with  wonderful 
accuracy,  at  a  nominal  cost,  and  seeding  from  thirty-five  to  one  hundred  acres 
daily  I  These  astonishing  results  are  brought  about  by  a  piece  of  machineiy, 
so  simple  in  its  construction,  and  so  certain  in  its  operation,  that  the  wonder 
IB  that  the  method  was  not  thought  of  before.  Always  avraiting  your  ad- 
vices with  pleasure,  I  remain  Your  friend,        Wm.  S.  Sampson. 

No.  2  Broad,  comer  State  street 
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^  A  BRixv  description  of  the  various  fiorma  of  coal  bummg  boilen  now  in 

p  experimental  and  practical  use,  will  be  interesting. 

^  BoardmwiCs  Boiler. — ^The  fire-box  is  of  the  ordinary  kind.    The  waist  of 

If  the  boiler  is  nearly  of  the  same  shape,  in  section,  as  a  flatrbottomed  smofas- 

box — such  as  on  the  Taunton,  Bogeia  or  Norris  engines.    A  shaped  flue 
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extends  from  the  upper  part  of  the  fire-box  throughoat  the  length  of  tlie 
boiler.  In  the  flat  bottom  sheet  of  this,  tubes  are  Bet|  extendiog  down  to 
the  fl4t  bottom  of  the  boiler.  Under  this  is  a  pan  or  bottom,  aenring  as« 
flue  for  the  smoke.  This  flue  or  pan  continnes  for  the  whole  length  of  the 
bottom  and  enters  an  ordinary  smoke-box  at  the  front  end.  It  is  seen  thst 
the  fire  goes  through  the  tubes,  while  the  water  is  around  them,  as  in  the 
ordinary  boiler. 

Phleger^B  Boiler, — We  are  not  quite  sure  but  that  Mr.  Phleger^s  liter 
improvements  may  have  dispensed  with  some  features  contained  in  his 
boiler,  as  seen  by  us  last  winter.  But  presunodng  there  has  been  no  dbaan^ 
the  following  will  answer : 

The  water  space  around  the  fire-box  extends  also  under  the  bottom.   The 
grate  is  made  of  tubes  filled  with  water,  and  opening  into  the  water  ipace 
of  the  fire-box.     About  two  feet  back  of  the  tube  sheet  is  a  diaphragm  or 
water  bridge,  rising  from  the  water  bottom,  say  three  feet  high.    From  the 
crown  of  tbe  fire-box,  and  within  perhaps  18  inches  of  the  tsbe  sheets  ano* 
ther  diaphragm  or  water  bridge  also  comes  down  about  one  foot— this  bridge 
or  water  space  being  inclined  toward  the  tube  sheet  so  as  to  deflect  the  flame 
and  sparks  downward.     Both  water  bridges,  of  course^  go  entirety  aeroK 
the  width  of  the  fire-box.    They  protect  the  tube  sheet  from  the  direct  bhae 
from  the  coal,  and  prevent  particles  of  coal  from  b^g  drawn  through  the 
tubes.     It  is  proper  to  say  that  in  front  of  the  main  water  hndge,or  between 
that  and  the  tube  sheet,  there  is  no  water  bottom,  but  only  a  door  through    . 
which  ashes  and  cinders  can  be  removed.    The  fire-box  is  indoaed,  however, 
practically  air-tight,  and  the  draught  supplied  by  a  &n,  worked  by  the  ex- 
haust steam.    The  barrel  and  tubes  of  the  boiler  are  the  same  as  in  any 
ord  nary  locomotive. 

DimpfeCe  Boiler. — The  fire-box  is  of  the  common  kind,  except  so  far  as 
relates  to  the  fixing  of  tbe  tubes.  From  the  front  side  of  the  fire-box,  in 
the  usual  position  of  the  tube  sheet,  a  laige  fine  opens,  and  extends  nearly 
through  the  whole  length  of  the  boiler,  leaving  only  an  ordinary  water 
space  of  three  or  four  inches  around  it,  and  against  its  forward  ead.  From 
near  the  forward  end  of  this  flue,  a  chimney  opens  up  thiough  the  water  and 
steam  room  above  it,  and  is  continued,  in  the  usual  form,  above  the  waiat  of 
the  boiler. 

The  tubes,  which  we  are  now  to  describe,  carry  water,  and  are  surronnded 
by  fire.  These  tubes  are  set  in  the  erovm  of  the  fire-box,  below  which  they 
are  bent  with  a  round  bend,  and  thence  run  horiaontally  throngh  the  mun 
flue  or  combustion  chamber,  opening  again  into  the  water  space  at  the  front 
end  of  this  flue.    These  tubes  are  of  iron,  1^  inches  in  diameter  outside. 

WinarCe  Boiler. — This  is  in  the  most  general  use  of  any  for  burning  bodj 
hard  aud  soft  coal.  The  principal  peculiarity  is  in  the  fire-box.  The  giate 
is  very  long,  say  seven  feet.  The  grate  bars  are  cast  very  heavy,  two  to- 
gether in  one  casting,  and  a  shank  comes  out  fh>m  each,  through  the  back 
of  the  fire-box,  and  in  this  shank  is  a  round  hole  through  wlSch  a  lod  or 
handle  is  inserted  to  stir  the  grate  and  loosen  the  coal.  All  along  tbe  width 
of  the  furnace,  and  down  to  the  grate,  a  wide  grated  door  is  fixed.  The 
lower  edge  of  this  door  swings  just  even  with  the  top  of  the  grates.  The 
grating  or  openings  through  this  door  are  upright  slots,  say  5  by  l^ioehes, 
quite  near  together,  and  for  tbe  double  purpose  of  admitting  frah  airoon- 
stauTly  to  the  back  side  of  the  fire,  and  for  inserting  a  poker  to  stir  thecoaL 
Above  this  grating  is  the  common  door  for  firing.  The  top  of  the  foiniM 
alopea  in  the  length  of  the  boiler,  the  fire-box  being  shallow  at  the  back 
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sheet  and  deepest  at  the  tahe  sheet    About  midway  on  this  slope,  an  open- 
ing is  nMMle  through  the  crown  of  the  fire-box,  this  opening  beiog  covered  or 
^  exposed  by  a  sliding  cast-iron  door.    Around  this  opening,  a  hopper  or  curb 

'  18  raised  np— large  enough  to  hold  coal,  perhaps,  enough  for  once  firing.    A 

^  loose,  swinging  cover  is  placed  on  top  of  this  curb.    When  running,  the 

''  back  doors  of  the  fire-box  are  seldom  opened,  but  this  hopper  is  filled,  and 

^  its  contents  then  damped  (by  withdrawing  the  sliding  door)  over  the  grate. 

It  will  be  rememberod  that  the  firemen^s  footboards  are  on  the  tender,  and 
':  that  there  are  two  decks  or  landings,  one  over  the  other — from  one  of  which 

'-  the  lower  doors  may  be  fed,  and  from  the  other  of  which  the  coal-hopper 

may  be  filled. 

The  ash  pan  has  a  tight  bottom,  so  as  to  hold  three  or  four  inches  of  wa- 
ter, into  which  the  slag  and  loose  coals  drop  and  are  eztiDguished.  In  the 
smoke-box  there  is  a  variable  exhaust.  The  chimney  is  straiebt,  has  no  de- 
flecting cone,  and  only  a  grating  over  its  top.  For  all  the  other  coal  boilers 
named,  the  chimney  is  mostly  of  this  kind. 

Millholland^s  Boiler. — ^The  fire-box,  variable  exhaust  and  chimney  are  fs- 
tially  like  Winan's.  There  is,  however,  no  coal-feeding  hopper  on  the  back  of 
the  fire-box,  as  the  fire-boxes  on  these  boilers  are  square,  five  feet  each  way. 
The  peculiar  feature  of  these  boilers  is  the  combustion  chamber.  This  is  a  sort 
of  smoke-box,  placed  within  the  boiler,  surrounded  by  water,  and  about  five 
feet  from  the  fire-box  tube  sheet  One  set  of  the  tubes  lead  from  the  fire- 
box into  this  chamber,  and  another  set  lead  from  this  to  the  smoke-box,  there 
being  thus  two  sets  of  tubes  and  four  tube  sheets.  A  square  leg  comes 
down  from  this  combustion  chamber,  through  the  bottom  of  the  boiler,  there 
b^g  a  water  space  around  this  and  a  door  on  the  bottom.  Through  this 
leg  a  man  may  get  into  the  combustion  chamber  to  set  and  caulk  the  fiuee. 
A  few  of  the  stay  boltB  in  this  leg  are  hollow,  to  admit  air  to  complete  the 
combustion  of  whatever  gases  have  not  been  already  burned  over  the  grate. 
0.  W.  Ba^ley^s  Boiler. — ^The  novel  feature  is  contained  in  the  fire-box. 
This  is  divided  into  three  chambers  or  compartments,  a  water  space,  four  or 
five  inches  thick,  passes  from  near  the  top  of  the  back  side  of  the  fire-box, 
alopbg  downwards  to  below  the  tubes  on  the  front  side,  thus  dividing  the 
fire-box  into  an  upper  and  lower  chamber.  The  lower  part  is  again  divided 
in  its  width  by  a  fora-and-aft  vertical  water  bridge,  connecting  at  top  with 
the  water  space  above  described.  A  square  opening  is  made  through  the 
Tertical  water  space,  so  as  to  open  the  two  lower  chambers  into  each  other. 
Two  openings  are  also  made  and  covered  by  sliding  doors,  in  the  sloping 
water  space  above.  The  fire  doors  open,  one  each  into  the  lower  chambers. 
The  mode  of  working  is  this.  Fire  is  first  made  on  the  grates  on  both 
rides,  or  in  both  of  the  lower  chambers,  and  both  of  the  sliding  doors  above 
are  opened.  After  the  coal  gets  well  to  burning  and  when  fresh  coal  is  ap- 
plied, the  fire-box  is  managed  as  follows :  The  left  hand  sliding  door  onlv, 
upon  the  sloping  water  space,  is  left  opened.  The  right  hand  fire  door,  or 
feisding  door  is  also  opened,  and  coal  applied  to  the  right  hand  grate.  The 
flame  of  this  coal  pass  through  into  the  left  hand  lower  chaml^r,  over  the 
^  burning  coal  on  that  side,  thence  up  through  into  the  upper  chamber  and  off 

^  to  the  tubes.    The  firing  is  then  reversed  bv  shutting  the  left  hand  sliding 

door  and  opening  the  right  hand  one.    Coal  is  then  put  upon  the  left  hand 
>  grate.    The  gas  passes  diroi^h  into  the  right  hand  lower  chamber,  over  the 

V  hot  fire,  up  into  the  upper  chamber  and  agfdn  off  through  the  tubes.    By 

^'  this  means,  the  coal  becomes  partly  coked  before  it  is  finally  burned,  and 

!'  the  gases  are  probably  quite  entirely  consumed. 

('• 
i 
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LaitaU  Bailir^^X  reoeot  spplicatioQ  of  this  boiler  by  tbe  Bostoa  Loos- 
motive  Worki  has  attraotod  «ome  attentioiL  Ibefumaoe  ia  a  aqaancliui' 
bex,  ieyen  or  eight  feet  high  and  with  a  water  i^aoe  all  aiound  it.  Tbe 
water  is  eontainDd  in  ooila  of  tabeing.  A  length  of  iron  pipe,  aay  of  two 
indhee  diameter,  ib  laid  aoroiB  the  fiirnaoe  above  the  grate.  Thk  pipe kia 
retam  coupling  on  one  ead^  and  another  len^  of  pipa  ia  brooght  back, 
and  80  on  far  a  few  eourees  in  height  Then  &e  retom  ocwplings  difide  or 
throw  out  each  two  return  nozzLee,  thua  doubling  the  area  of  tubing  throogli 
which  tbe  ateam  and  water  drculateu  After  a  &w  oouraea  of  these  donUo 
tubes,  the  return  couplings  again  divide  and  send  back  foor  lengths  of  tnb^ 
side  by  side,  and  all  connected  with  the  original  tube.  And  after  a  &v 
couMS  of  these  quadrunle  tubes,  the  couplings  again  divide  and  send  biek 
eight  lengths  of  the  tuoe  with  which  number  £e  ]»le  is  completed.  At 
many  separate  and  complete  piles,  or  courses,  of  this  kind>  are  laid  up,  as  wiU 
oaoupy  tne  whole  width  of  the  fire-box.  These  piles  are  connected  at  top 
and  Dottom  with  the  water  space  of  the  furnace  around  them,  and  the  Lest 
of  the  fire  ctroulates  freely  through  them.  The  chimney  snrmoiuAB  the 
whole. 

jr.  W.  Baldwin  <k  Ws.  Boikr.-^'Pethaips  no  other  krm  of  boiJer  ia  sno- 
ceisfiil  use  has  been  made  to  bum  coal  with  so  little  ebaogs  of  hm  and 
strttcture  from  that  of  tbe  common  kind.  The  fire-box  is  fire  or  sir  Aet 
long,  Uie  back  of  the  fire-box  and  fire  door  the  same  as  for  aa  ordinary 
wood-bniner ;  the  grate  is  stationary  and  of  the  commoa  pattern,  only 
heavier.  The  boiler  has  a  variable  e^diaust  and  open  ohiiBDey.  A]Mai  the 
only  peculiar  feature  is  a  horizontal  row  of  two-inch  iron  tabes  nmniag 
across  the  width  of  the  furnace,  just  under  the  crown.  Those  (pve  an  in- 
crease of  heating  surface  and  <j^uicken  the  circulation  of  the  water. 

Uiera  are  many  other  varieties  of  boilers  now  in  experimental  use,  butwe 
are  not  able  io  furniah  as  full  particulars  of  them  as  we  would  wish.  ¥n>m 
those  we  have  mentioned,  leaoing  ideas  may  be  had  of  the  fonas  of  boibn 
already  moat  prominently  befi>re  the  publio^— J2.  B.  RtoorJL 


AGBICITLTITRB    OP   SAIKl. 

The  '*  IVeliminary  Bepoff*  of  the  Secretary  of  the  State  Agnenitaral 
.  Soo^ty,  Dr.  Bzekiel  Holmea,  gives  a  statiatioal  account  of  the  Agricaltanl 
and  Horticultural  SooietieB  in  llaine.    The  Bangor  Courtar  mains  the  fair 
lowing  abstract : 

It  appears  that  the  number  of  &rms  in  Maine  is  77,016— eompnabtf 
2,039,596  acres  of  improved  land,  and  2,M5,797  acrea  of  ummpfoM* 
The  number  of  farms  in  New-Hampshire  ia  hot  47,408;  in  Yena«l» 
43,312 ;  in  Jdassaohosetts,  &5,082 ;  Connecticut^  31,756 ;  Bhode  Uttdi. 
8,396. 

In  1850  Oere  were  brad  in  Maine  41,721  hocaea,  133,»6  miloheo«i, 
63^33  working  oxen,  126,890  other  cattle,  451,577  abeep,  and  bij» 
awine — the  aggregate  value  of  which  atook  is  about  ten  milliona  of  doUiA 
^  Of  crops  in  that  year,  there  were  raiaed  296^259  bnshek  of  wha^ 
little  more  than  a  quarter  of  what  had  been  raiaed  whan  not  tnonbiedi  m 
he  weevil,)  101,916  bushels. of  rye,  1,750,056  bushels  of  com,  218,10*7 
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bwlieli  of  oatB,  1,864,034  pounds  of  wool,  205^21  buakela  of  peas  and 
beans,  9,439,000  bushels  of  potatoes,  151,731  bushels  of  barlej,  104,5St 
bushels  of  buckwheat 

The  orchards  produced  a  rahie  of  9342,865,  as  shfown  by  the  defident 
xetorns  of  the  census— the  market  garden*  9122,39T. 

There  were  9,243,811  pounds  of  butter  made,  and  2,434,454  pounds^  e€ 
olieeee. 

Of  hay  755,889  tons  wero  cn^  and  IQfiOO  bmkeiB  of  di£ferant  grass  seedi 
nosed. 

There  was  abo  Tused  40,000  ponds  of  hops,  18,000  pomids  of  flax,  980 
bnshelB  of  fiaz  se««l,  and  252  pouads  of  silk  ooeooM. 

94,000  pounds  of  maple  sugar,  3000  gallons  of  molasses,  and  19,900 
pounds  of  honey  and  beeswax  manufactured. 

The  home  manufactures  were  worth  $500,000= — and  the  yalue  of  ski^h- 
tered  animals  was  more  Uian  $1,500,000. 

The  Bangor  Courier  says  that  the  census  returns  give  but  an  apyiosma- 
tkm  of  the  total  araoimt  and  value  of  their  agricultural  productions. 

Of  dairy  produots,  the  133,556  milch  cows  produce  an  avers^  «f  69 
pounds  of  butter  to  the  oow.  There  are  seven  States  which  exceed  lids, 
▼iz. :  Michigan,  10  pounds  to  a  oow ;  New-Hampshire,  T3  ;  Connecticut,  f  5 ; 
PeBDsylrania,  75  ;  New-Jers^,  '79 ;  VtrmiMiKt,  8d;  New-York,  85. 

The  amount  of  cheese  made  is  18  pounds  to  a  oow — seven  States  do 
bettei^— Ocmneetioat  taking  the  lead,  at  62  pounds  to  a  cow. 

In  the  number  of  workmg  oxen  only  four  States  in  the  Union  go  beyond 
liame^  These  are :  New-York,  Virginia,  TeuneBsee,  and  Missouri.  "'  In  the 
puUiiy  of  cattle  we  challenge  the  Union." 
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The  aceompaoTuig  engraviDgB  are  iUuBirative  of  the  improved  Litduog 
Lock  pateftted  in  this  coantry  by  Mr.  Edmund  Field,  of  Qreenwidi,  C^ 
July  3, 1855,  and  in  Europe  April,  1855. 

In  common  door  looks,  the  latch  and  locking  bolt  act  independeDtij,  the 
latch  serving  for  oonvenienoe  by  day,  and  the  bolt  and  key  (or  Mcoritj  lij 
night 

The  principal  feature  of  novelty  in  the  present  invention  consists  in  an  in- 
genious method  of  combining  the  latch  and  lock,  so  that  by  the  act  of 
turning  the  key,  the  latch  is  made  to  unite  its  strength  with  the  bolt^  and 
thus  increaae  Uie  security  of  the  lock ;  when  the  key  is  turned  in  the  rerena 
direction,  the  latch  assumes  its  ordinary  uses.  These,  and  other  important 
advantages  hereafter  described,  are  obtained  without  any  increase  o?6r  tbe 
price  of  ordinary  locks,  and  without  complication  of  parts.  They  msj  ba 
manufactured  even  at  less  cost  than  ordinary  locks. 

Fig.  1  shows  a  mortiae  lock,  in- 
tended for  use  on  the  ahdiog  doon 
of  freight  cara,  ahip  doon,  churches, 
banks,    araenalsy    windows,    aod 
wherever  a  atroo^,  anfe,  and  conve- 
nient  fasteniog  la  waatod.    A  is 
the  shell  of  the  lock,  which  k  made 
in  the  usual  maimer;  A'ia  portion 
of  the  shell  remoYed  ao  aa  to  ex- 
hibit the  interior  p&rti;  B  face 
plate  by  which  the  lock  u  fastened 
into  the  mortiae ;  B*  catch  plate 
to  be  fastened  to  the  jamb;  0 
locking  bolt  which  alidea  in  and 
out  in  the  usual  manner ;  CT  tam- 
bler  behind  the  locking  bolt ;  D, 
latch  pivoted  at  F,  and  fomiahed 
at  its  inner  end  with  a  friction 
wheel,  E.    When  the  bolt^  C,  is 
locked,  as  shown  in  fig.  It  the 
latch,  D,  is  fastened  down,  and 
holds    firmly    in    catdi-piece,  B* 
Turn  key  H  in  directioii  of  die 
arrow,  and  bolt  C  withdraws,  sad 
fiees    the    Utch.     The  latch  is 
operated  by  the  key,  which  prewes 
upon  friction  wheel,  E^  and  lifts 
the  latch,  as  shown  by  the  doUed 
lines,  F;  the  bolt,  C,  also  lifbK  with 
the  catch,  the  stop  pin,  J,  serving  for  its  pivot    There  b  but  one  tpring,  0^ 
in  this  lock ;  it  serves  the  double  purpose  of  pressing  down  the  bolt,  latdi, 
and  the  tumber.    I  is  a  cup  attached  to  the  exterior  of  the  lock,  and  in- 
tended as  a  shield  for  the  key.    After  the  lock  has  been  placed  in  iu  ww- 
tise,  a  hole  is  bored  for  the  cup,  which  is  let  in  so  as  to  be  flush  with  the 
side  of  the  door.    The  key,  M,  it  will  be  observed  is  quite  small,  and  doei 
not  project  beyond  the  edffe  of  the  oup,  so  that  the  door,  with  the  kef  la- 
maioing  in  the  lock,  may  be  shoved  clear  up  into  its  recesses.    One  of  the 
features  of  the  improvement  consists  in  operating  the  latch  by  means  of  the 
key,  thus  dispensing  with  a  knob;  for  this  purpose  the  lock  is  so  arranged 
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that  the  key  cannot  drop  or  be  taken  out  except  when  the  locking  Udt  is 
thrust  forward,  and  the  latch  fastened  down ;  in  other  words  the  lock  must 
be  locked  before  the  key  can  be  removed. 

Large  heavy  doors  should  always  be  made  either  to  slide  or  roU,  for  they 
last  longer,  remain  in  good  order,  and  afford  better  security  ihan  hinged 
doors ;  the  latter  will  sag,  sooner  or  later,  and  become  inconvenient  For 
sliding  and  rolling  doors  of  every  kind,  the  lock  we  have  described  seems 
admirable  adapted.  The  outer  end  of  the  latch  is  made  wilh  double 
shoulders,  which  affords  additional  strength. 

Big.  2  shows  another  form  of  lock,  in  which  the  same  general  principles 
are  involved  as  those  contained  in  the  preceding  device.  The  chief  differ^ 
«nce  IB  that  the  bolt,  A,  and  latch,  B,  are  operated  independently,  although 
both  combine,  in  the  act  of  locking,  to  increase  the  security.  The  latch 
turns  on  the  pivot,  C,  and  is  operated  by  the  knob,  D',  the  shaft  of  which 
D,  and  lifdng  piece,  £,  are  arranged  in  the  common  manner.  When  the 
bolt  is  thrown  back  the  latch  becomes  freed,  and  may  be  lifted  by  turning 
the  knob,  its  position  when  thus  raised  being  indicated  by  the  dotted  lines ; 
it  will  be  seen  that  the  lock  bolt  also  lifts  with  the  catdb,  the  pin,  F,  serving 
as  its  pivot  Two  springs  are  used  in  this  lock,  one  of  which  presses  on  the 
tumbler  behind  the  bolt,  the  other  acting  on  the  bolt,  and  the  bolt  pressing 
down  the  forward  end  of  the  latch.  L^ks  of  this  description  are  intended 
for  parlor  doors. 

We  have  described  the  above  locks  as  being  specially  adapted  to  the 
Mcuring  of  sliding  doors,  but  they  may  be  aUo  applied  with  eqaal  faciUty 
to  hinged  doors  of  every  description.  The  invention  appears  to  be  one  of 
real  utility,  and  calculated  to  supply  a  very  general  want  For  further  in- 
formation address  the  inventor,  Portchester  Post-Office,  N.  Y. 


GRAND    BROKZB    OASTINO. 

The  Springfield  Bepuhlican  notices  the  colossal  statue  of  Washington 
modelled  by  H.  E.  Brown,  in  process  of  casting  at  the  great  foundry  of  the 
**  Ames  Company"  in  Ghicopee. 

The  suocessfal  termination  of  their  work  is  now  announced.  It  has  been  cast 
in  fragments,  and  that  one  just  finished  is  the  largest  and  most  difficult  of 
the  whole,  namely,  the  entire  body  of  the  horse.    As  the  preparation  of  the 
mould  has  required  considerable  time,  and  great  care,  and  as  many  hasards 
,  attend  the  execution  of  sudi  a  work,  the  hour  appointed  for  the  trial  was 

one  of  no  small  interest  to  the  contrsctors  and  those  employed  upon  it 
About  one  hundred  persons  had  gathered  from  the  neighboring  shops  to 
witness  the  scene^  wholly  unprepued,  however,  for  what  followed.    Soon 
\  afker  the  hot  metal  began  to  flow  into  the  mould,  and  in  all  directions. 

The  workmen  who  stood  upon  and  around  it  were  envek>ped  in  a  shower 
of  liquid  fire,  which  burned  their  hands  and  faces,  and  set  fire  to  their  gar- 
''  jnents,  while  the  spectators  fled  in  terror  from  the  building.    Mr.  Ames, 

'  mho  was  near  by,  ran  in  at  this  moment,  and  was  so  appalled  at  the  sight 

*  that  he  wished  to  have  the  work  abandoned.    But  the  foreman  of  the  shop, 

^  ill.  Langdon,  anticipating  some  trouble,  had  agreed  with  his  workmen  not 
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to  ffve  up  tbe  object  of  their  loDg  endaayon  if  a  desperate  effort  conlS  save 
it  With  courage  that  deserree  great  praise,  they  peneveied  and  filled  tb 
mould,  escaping  with  only  slight  injuries. 

The  contractors  may  well  congratulate  fhemselvea  OTor  their  worl;  fir  ft 
is  the  first  and  only  achieyenaent  of  the  Und  made  in  this  oonstrj,  snjf 
perhaps  nowhere  else  but  in  Munich,  Bavaria,  could  so  krge  a  piece  of  brosie 
statuary  be  cast 


DESCBIPTION   OF  THE  PEBSUl 


The  following  description  of  the  new  Cunard  steamship  Persia^  wbose  s^ 
rival  we  announce  elsewhere,  is  from  the  Liverpool  Oourier^said  will  be  read 
with  interest : 

The  dimensions  of  the  ship  are  as  follows : 

Length  between  peipeMiiciilBm^       •  360  foA 

Length  over  all, 390  &et 

Breadth  of  hulJ, 45  feet 

Breadth  over  paddl^boaes,        -        -        *  11  feet 

Depth, safest 

Gross  tonnage, 3000  tODS. 

Space  for  enginesy        .        .        .        •  1221  tOBk 

The  Persia  is  rigged  as  a  bark,  (not  riiip  ng,  as  stated  k  noiAof  Qm 
papers,)  and  she  will  have  sufficient  spread  of  canvas  to  enable  her  to  cna 
the  Atlantic  with  her  sails  alone,  should  neceasity  require  it,  vhicb  may  be 
judged  of  from  the  fact  that  her  main  yard  is  76  feet  long.  The  venel  Bite 
very  slightly  on  the  water,  and  her  symmetry  is  to  be  seen  in  the  feet  that 
she  loob»  smaller  than  she  really  is  when  alone,  her  great  proportioDs  onlj 
appearing  when  taken  in  detail,  or  when  compared  vrith  other  Btandsrdfl. 
llie  Persia  has  an  etliptical  stera,  neatly  gilt,  and  a  haU^leDgth  female  figure- 
head representing  a  Persian  maiden,  with  musical  instrumentB  and  oth« 
trM^  of  female  oecupatien.  The  paddM>0M8  am  aKghtly  giit,siid  in  &e 
center  of  each  is  a  bold  carving,  lepresenting  a  Kon  springrag  from  bclWMi 
two  palm  trees. 

The  Persia  is  the  ftnt  irat  steamship  bnilt  ht  the  Britkk  aad  Ksrth 
American  Royal  Mail  Bteam  paeket  company,  her  Majesty's  pmmmiA 
having  hitherto  required  wooden  vmaek  in  oaae  they  8hoi:dd  be  wmtid  for 
war  purpoeea. 

The  keel  of  the  Pemia  is  13  inches  deq>  and  4|  inchea  thick,  sorfcd  ii 
lengths  of  85  feet,  aad  a  rabbit  m  the  keel  for  the  garboavd  stresk  to  ftp 
into.  The  stempoet  is  18  inches  broad  and  5  inches  (ihiek.  The  rnUff 
•took  is  8  mehea  in  diameter.  The  framing  of  the  ship  is  of  mg)^  iR^^ 
placed  nomhially  to  tbe  stem,  at  inter vab  of  18  inches  from  center  to  cesMi 
nMiArips,  and  20  inehes' from  center  to  center  about  five  feet  beibmsidsbift 
fte  engrneHfoom  bulkhead.  Amidahipe  these  riba  are  10  indies  deep,  m 
"wCweie  I 
*nce< 


ker  framing  forward  which,  in  tbe  bow  eompastaenty  ia  Uad  diagonalifi^ 
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^  a  vkv  of  bearing  a  coUiaian,  ahoold  it  ever  oocnr,  in  the  atrongest  ammge- 

^  moat  of  the  atructore.    The  veaael  is  plated  ia  and  out  alternately,  in  ao> 

cordanoe  with  the  preaent  cuatom  of  building  iron  ahipe.  Tbe  keel-platea 
anB  lyV  of  an  inch  in  thidoMaa;  at  the  bottom  of  the  ahip  the  platea  are  ff 
of  an  inch  in  thioknesa ;  from  thia  aeotion  to  the  load  water*line  ihej  are  | 

'  of  an  inch ;  and  above  this  they  are  |^  of  an  inoh  in  thickneBB,    The  platea 

*  loand  the  gunwale  are  {^  of  an  inch  in  thickneea. 

Everything  that  care  and  skill  coald  deviae  to  make  the  Persia  a  safe  sh^ 
haa  been  done  by  Mr.  Napier.    In  the  water-tight  compartment,  for  examp^ 

Svoviaion  haa  been  made,  mnch  the  aamein  principle  aa  that  adopted  by  Mr. 
.  Scott  Russeirs  ahip  the  Great  Eastern,  namely,  Uie  formation  of  a  subataa- 
tial  double  ship.  The  goods  carried  by  the  Persia  are  to  be  stowed  in  water- 
tight compartmenU,  each  about  12  feet  long^  16  &et  wide,  and  20  feet  deep^ 
which  form  a  species  of  tanks,  sufficient  in  themselves  to  float  a  consideieabto 
weight. 

The  next  point  to  consider  is  the  motive  power  of  the  ship,  which  conriaia 
of  two  side-lever  engines,  which  were  constructed  by  Mr.  Napier.  We  have 
no  standard  of  computing  engine  power  to  which  all  will  agree,  hence  there 
is  a  difference  in  expressing  the  power  of  a  steamboat,  which  Mr.  Napier 
thus  applies  to  the  Persia :  ^'According  to  the  strict  Government  rule  of  ad- 
measurement  her  power  is  equal  to  Siat  of  900  horses ;  according  to  the 
plan  laid  down  in  the  Earl  of  Hardwick's  bill,  her  power  ia  equal  to  that  of 
1200  hovses;  and  according  to  James  Watt's  old-established  rule  of  33,000 
ft.  lbs.  to  the  horse,  she  is  expected  to  work  up  to  the  pith  of  between 
4000  and  5000  horses."  As  a  standard,  we  adopt  the  Earl  of  Hardwick'a 
bill.  liCt  us  look,  howerer,  at  some  of  the  dimensions  of  the  Persia'a  ea- 
^68^  and  other  particulars,  which  are  as  fbllowa : 

Diameter  of  cylmders,       ....        lOO  indiea. 

Length  of  stroke, 10  feet 

Diameter  of  paddle-wheels,        •        -        -        •  40  feet 

Length  of  floats, -10  feet 

Depths  of  floats,       .»..•.  8  feet. 
Number  of  boUefB,        •        •        •        •        •        8 
Number  of  furaaoes,        *        •        •        -        -40 
Pressure  on  boilers,      -        •        -        •        •       20  pounds. 
Length  of  engine-room,    «...         115  feet 
Breadth  of  engine-room,       ....      45  feet 
Capacity  of  ocwl-bankeiBy  .        •        .        1400  tons. 

IMmate  consumpfien  of  eoal,        -        -        -       4^  tons  per  hour. 

The  boilers,  which  are  tubular,  are  placed  in  two  groups,  fore  and  afb,  and 

ihey  are  fired  amidships.    It  may  also  be  stated  that  the  ship  has  been  so 

planned  that  the  weight  borne  wUl  repose  on  lines  parallel  to  the  keeL    The 

i  coal-bunkers  are  placed  beyond  the  boilers,  at  each  extremity  of  the  engine- 

\  room.    Each  boiler  has  five  furnaces,  and  they  are  so  independent  that  any 

V  one  of  them  can  be  shut  ofif,  should  it  not  be  required.    In  one  particular 

J,  the  Persia  differs  from  the  Arabia,  the  steamer  which  came  last  on  the  linCi 

^  namely,  having  smaller  boilers,  but  a  greater  number  of  them,  so  as  to  enable 

L^  the  engineer  to  fellow  up  the  stroke  of  the  engine  with  a  longer  pressure  of 

steam.    There  are,  besides,  two  donkey  boilers  and  engines,  for  pumping  the 

I  feed  water  into  the  boilers ;  and  in  connection  with  them  are  eight  refrigera* 

^u  tors  lor  abstracting  the  waste  heat  from  the  brine  as  it  is  blown  from  the 

^  boikrsi  to  heat  the  feed  water. 


;» 
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NothiDff  can  be  conceived  more  BtriluDg  iban  the  working  of  the  enginaii 
The  Scotch  papers,  in  speaking  of  them,  use  the  terms  **  wonder,"  ''veoen- 
tion,"  ^  awe**  and,  indeed,  the  sight  is  marvelous.  There  was  a  little  solse 
from  the  engines  on  the  trial  trip,  as  it  b  usual  on  these  occasions  to  work 
ttiem  loosely,  but  when  they  are  screwed  up,  wluch  tbey  will  be  for  ses,  tkrs 
will  be  no  noise  whatever  beyond  the  low  singing  of  the  exhausted  cjlindsts. 
Such  ponderous  machinery  does  not  elsewhere  exists  and  to  stand  in  the 
engine-room  and  look  up  at  the  mighty  shafts,  cranks,  and  rods,  morisg 
wiUi  silent,  steady,  and  solemn,  but  powerful  ease^  is  a  sight  which  must 
attract  even  the  most  thoughtless  observer,  and  produce  respect  for  Uis 
intellect  and  practical  skill  of  the  men  who  produced  them. 

From  the  engine-room  to  the  cabin  is  a  short  transition.    Here  are  so- 
commodations  for  260  passengers,  who  will  sleep  in  berths  on  one  deck. 
There  is  a  passage  all  round  the  ship  below  the  main  deck,  ao  that  no  po- 
senffer  will  need  to  come  on  deck  to  get  to  or  from  his  berth.    On  the  same 
decK  is  an  elegant  cabin  for  gentlemen  who  desire  to  sit  in  the  center  of  the 
ship,  and  adjoining  it  is  the  ladies'  cabin,  which  is  a  goigeoos  room,  Dpfaol- 
stered  in  a  style  fit  for  a  queen,  and  adorned  with  choice  painttnga  Aom  the 
pendl  of  Mr.  D.  M'Oalman,  of  Glasgow,  whose  groops  of  flowers  also  deco- 
rate the  main  saloon.    This  cabin  is  paneled  with  bird^  eye  maple,  and  it  la 
heated  by  steam,  as  are  also  all  other  parts  of  the  ship.    The  height  between 
decks  in  this  part  of  the  ship  is  eight  feet  six  inches,  and  the  berths  are  amply 
lighted  and  ventilated.    The  bertlu  are  supplied  with  the  tisq&I  convemenoeB ; 
and  it  may  be  mentioned  that  there  are  no  less  than  twenty  wata-dosets  in 
various  parts  of  the  lower  dedL    On  the  upper  deck  are  the  mun  asd  fors 
saloons,  the  officers  berths,  and  other  accommodations.    At  the  extreme 
after-end  of  the  ship  is  a  large  smoking-room,  with  cabins  for  the  caplim 
and  chief  officer,  from  which  they  can  see  the  entire  workiDg  cl  the  ship. 
Next  to  these  is  the  main  sdoon,  which  is  60  feet  long,  20  feet  wide,  snd  8 
feet  high.    This  saloon  will  dine  about  170  persons.    It  is  paneled  in  bitdV 
eye  maple,  with  twisted  pilasters,  and  neatly  gilt  frieze  and  ceiling.   The  up- 
holstery is  red  velvet,  with  red  satin  window  curtains,  embroidered  in  gdd. 
The  panels  are  filled  with  floral  paintings  similar  to  the  ladies  cabin.  Bkgin^ 
framed  mirrors  are  placed  at  the  fore  end  of  the  saloon,  as  in  the  other  raeis 
of  the  line ;  but  at  the  afte^end  a  diffsrence  haa  been  made  by  the  intro- 
duction of  two  beautiful  book^cases,  and  massive  folding-doofs  wfaieh  open 
into  the  smoking-room.    The  skylight  u  filled  with  stained  glass,  the  promi- 
nent features  being  a  Persian  and  a  Persian  woman,  in  their  native  costune. 
Forward  of  the  saloon  are  the  kitchen  and  pantiy,  each  of  which  has  an 
area  of  300  feet;  the  floors  of  which  are  beautifully  laid  with  tiles.    The 
fore  saloon,  and  the  various  store-rooms  and  officers'  apartments,  are  also 
nlaced  on  the  main  deck ;  while  the  crew  are  accommodated  mthe  topgallant 
forecastle. 

We  might  enumerate  the  conveniences  of  the  Persia  to  any  extent,  and 
speak  of  her  baker'a  and  her  butcher's  shops,  her  joiner's  and  carpesterV 
workshops,  her  surgery,  ice-houses,  lamp-houses,  bath-room,  and  nmilai: 
arrangements.  But  it  ia  not  necessary  to  dwell  upon  these  points,  ai  the 
Persia  carries  within  herself  appliances  of  comfort  excelling  the  first  hotdi 
in  the  country,  and  she  possesses  saloons  which  have  not  unfitly  been  o(»i>- 
pared  to  the  apartments  of  a  baroniid  residence.  But  perhaps  an  allanoa 
to  one  part  of  ner  outfit  will  be  more  striking  than  mere  descriptioD.  Ae 
Persia,  fitted  out  on  the  same  scale  aa  the  other  yeasels  of  the  line,  wiD  ^ 
quire  400  counterpanes,  1200  blankets,  1600  sheets,  800  pillow-aiipa,  4600 
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ji:  towels,  and  400  table-dottis;  all  of  whieh,  or  nearly  ao,  would  come  into 

ic  requisition  on  a  onnrent  voyage. 

II-  The  Bommit  of  the  saloons  and  officeis  messrooms  fenns  a  hnrricane  de^ 

a  well  railed,  on  which  there  is  an  nnintermpted  promenade  370  feet  in  lengthy 

Iii  and  of  proportionate  width.    This  deck  will  form  the  passengers'  promenade^ 

^  and  it  will  be  yery  seldom  that  it  cannot  be  nsed  as  a  dry  and  comfortable 

12  place  for  walking. 

The  Persia  has  two  sets  of  double-steering  wheels,  so  that  she  can  b^ 
steered  either  aft  or  amidships,  as  drcnmstances  may  require. 
The  crew  of  the  ship  will  be  made  np  as  follows : 
Engineers  Department — Enffineera,  8 ;  firemen,  54. 
Stewards  Department^-CkMoi,  S,  stewards,  86. 
.'  Sailing  Department — Officers,  6 ;   able-bodied  seamen,  54 ;  doctor,  1 ; 

,  parser,  1 ;  carpenter  1 ;  joiner,  1.    Total,  170. 

The  Persia  will  accommodate  260  passengers,  and  carry  1200  tons  of 
measurement  goods,  and  1400  tons  of  coal,  at  a  draft  of  22  feet,  the  weight 
of  herself,  cargo,  and  stores  being  then  5400  tons. 

SPBSn  OF  THB  PERSIA   OV  HER  TRIAL  TRIP. 

The  distances  run  by  the  ship  on  her  trial  trip  from  Greenock  to  Lirer* 
pool  were  as  follows : 

Knots. 

From  Cloch  Lighthouse  to  Ailsa  Craig, 48 

to  Corseill  Point,  ...  -  15 
to  Mull  of  Galloway,  ...  •  27 
to  Point  of  Ayre,        ....  22 

to  Bell  Buoy, 68 

Total, 175 

^hich  is  equal  to  208  statute  miles,  so  that  the  vessel  steamed  16  knots, 
or  19  statute  miles  per  hour,  which  was  the  actual  speed  through  thd  water. 
It  might  be  supposed  that  this  high  rate  of  speed  would  have  been  danger^ 
ous,  but  engineers  will  understand  how  distant  that  fear  was  when  we  state 
that  the  preparation  of  tallow  and  white  lead  usually  put  on  the  bright 
work  of  Uie  engines  of  sea-going  steamers  was  as  hard  at  the  end  of  the 
Toyage  as  at  the  beginning.  The  slightest  heating  of  the  engines  would 
have  instantly  melted  it  away  wherever  it  was  near  a  bearing. 

The  Gunard  Ldne,  as  it  is  popularly  designated,  commenced  operations  in 
1840,  with  the  view  of  connectlug  the  Eastern  and  Western  hemispheres  by 
the  periodical  sailings  of  steamers.  The  first  vessel  dispatched  was  the 
Unicorn,  Oapt  Douglas,  which  sailed  from  Liverpool  on  the  16th  May,  1840, 
as  a  pioneer,  for  Halifax  and  Boston,  with  25  passengers.  The  Unicom  was 
a  comparatively  small  steamer,  and  when  she  got  out  she  was  placed  on  the 
line  from  Picton  to  Quebec,  as  an  auxiliary  steamer. 

i  The  Britannia  was  the  first  steamer  built  for  the  ocean  line,  and  she  was 

dispatched  on  the  4th  July,  1840,  for  the  same  ports,  to  which  she  carried 

t  68  passengers. 

^  Substantially,  this  Company  has  enlarged  the  siae  and  power  ct  its  steameis 

BIZ  times  since  the  Unicom  went  out,  as  follows : 

,t  First,  the  Biitannia,  Acadia,  Caledonia,  Columbia. 

(  Second,  the  Hiberaia,  Cambria. 

^  Third,  the  America,  Europa,  Niagara,  Canada. 

P  Fourth,  the  Asia,  Africa. 
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Fifth,  La  Phte,  AxMa^ 

Sixth,  the  Persia. 

l^MM  ▼«nek  nuvf  be  el— HJBrl  ihw : 

Tbe  fo«r  fint  of  1200  tona  aod  440  bene  power  eadi. 

The  Hibenna  and  Cambria,  of  1500  tem  and  600  hone  poimeeeL 

Ihie  Amecieai  aad  the  Tevek  luuned  with  ber,  1840  toae  •adliH^hm 
power  each. 

Tha  Asia  and  Afnea,  2250  tcHMy  and  800  hone  power  eaeh« 

La  PlaU  and  Arabia,  2«20a  tona  and  1000  hone  power  eaob. 

The  Persia,  3600  tons  and  1200  hocae  power. 

But  perhaps  the  dearest  way  of  patting  the  size  of  this  vessel  is  to  som- 
pare  her  side  by  side  with  other  neseels  of  tbe  lino  ia  length,  power  nd 
toanage,  aad  to  indods  in  the  aaoie  compainon  amno  otJ^  well  keown 
steamers. 

Length.  B^^iter.  ]8<tt1  power. 

Feet.  Tons.  SoneL 

Britannia, 200  1200  400 

Cambria, 217  1500  600 

America, 258  1940  100 

Aata, 300  2250  800 

Arabia, 820  2093  1000 

Pema, 390  3600  1200 

Atlantic,  (Gellins  line,)    -        -        -         287  2280  800 

Great  Britain, 830  8500  500 

Himalaya, 8M  3500  700 

Of  the  above  ships,  the  Britannia,  the  Acadia,  the  Gsledonia,  snd  ffibemU 
irere  sold  a  few  years  ago— some  of  them  going  into  the  hands  of  theSpanah 
Oovemment,  where  they  still  remain.  The  Colambia  was  lost  in  Jaly,  1843. 
The  La  Plata  was  sold  to  replace  the  ilMhted  Amazon,  which  wsa  burned 
ihree  or  four  jteam  ago  on  the  Spaaiab  oearti 
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hamownawr  a  Fcuhl  By  Hnux  Powxbs»  sculptor,  FIotodob.— Thii 
ifiFeatioa  oonaiata  m  foming  perfocationaor  throats  to  tLe  fin-feather  or  othfli 
CHttiog  ssvfaoea  of  rasps  or  files,  for  the  parpose  of  enabling  them  to  desr 
themseives  of  the  material  out  awaj  by  thm,  aad  to  provoit  theii  filling 
or  obokuigi  or  aUowiag  the  paitides  to  pass  through  the  perbx»iiaitt  oc 
throats. 

The  improved  rasp  or  file  resembles  somewhat  the  ordinary  graitf  a 
a^manmoe,  though  entirdy  diffarent  in  its  operation  aad  e&ct 

The  perforations  in  the  plate  of  which  the  instrument  is  focmed,  suj  w 
rovnd  obloi^,  oval,  or  angular;  and  the  cnttii^-edges  which  partisllf  w^ 
round  each  perforation  or  throat»  may  be  either  curved,  straight^  or  pointdi 
plain  or  serrated,  as  the  diffwent  purposes  to  whidi  it  is  to  be  applied  »V 
require.  The  cutting-edges  do  not  entirely  surround  the  peiferatioiarM 
are  rused  on  one  side  of  them  only,  aad  aio  inclined  at  soca  an  angle ii^ 
cut  to  the  best  advantage,  and  at  the  same  time  to  Uuow  the  psrtaeleB 
fomoved  by  them  into  and  through  the  perforations  or  throadk 
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He  files  or  raepB  may  bave  outtlDg-edgw  raised  on  one  or  both  edges; 

as  may  be  fotincT  best,  and  Aej  maj  be  mi^e  of  any  desired  form— wh^er 

flat,  curved,  angular,  or  hollow ;  or  they  may  be  made  in  rodk  or  bands,  and 

^        u>pl!ed  to  cylinders  or  wheels,  and  in  these  various  forms  may  be  employed 

^        m  reducing  fruit  and  root&  to  pulp  or  dust;  and  also  fbr  reducing  the 

surfaces  of  wood,  stone,  ivory,  bone,  metals,  and   other  substances,  and 

generally  for  al!  purposes  where  the  comminution  of  substances  is  required. 

As  the  form  of  cutting-edges,  and  their  position  relative  to  tiie  perforations 

Or  throats,  which  allow  the  particles  to  escape  and  pass  throngn  or  by  the 

body  of  the  instrument,  render  filling  and  clogging  fdmost  impossible;  this 

*         file  can  be  used  upon  lead,  sine,  copper,  and  tin,  or  other  adhesive  substances, 

'         as  well  as  upon  the  harder  metals,  tne  perforations  serving  the  same  purpose 

that  the  throat  of  a  common  hand-plane  serves  in  cleaning  the  file  from  tinr 

shavings  removed  by  h. 

rSfPROVEMIlTTS  W  QTVUfG  SlOKALS  OK  SaILWATB  BT  SleCTRTCTIT,  Am) 

IN  Instrxtmikts  and  Apparatus  Connected  Therewith.  By  Edward 
Tykr,  Dalston. — ^The  first  part  of  this  invention  relates  to  improvements  in 
apparatus  which  are  to  be  so  fixed  at  any  reqxured  point 'upon  a  nulway  that 
the  wheels  of  an  engine  or  train,  or  other  moving  body,  passing  over  such 
apparatus,  shall  impart  motion  to  certain  instruments  eidled  **  connectors,** 
whereby  electric  currents  or  circuits  are  closed,  broken,  reversed,  or  coupled 
up,  which  electric  currents  aetuating  or  operating  upon  other  electro-magnetic 
instruments  (included  in  the  same  circuit)  shall  serve  to  point  out,  register, 
or  otherwise  record  the  position  of  any  engine  or  train  that  nuiy  be  passing 
or  Itas  passed  over  such  apparatus* 

In  order  to  transmit  signals  from  one  part  of  the  line  ta  any  other  part,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  place  suitable  instruments  (in  conjunction  with  the  spring 
lever)  in  such  a  position,  that  whenever  a  downward  motion  is  given  to  it  by 
the  wheels  of  a  moving  engine  or  train,  such  motion  shall  be  imparted  to  the 
instrument  in  connection  therewith,  and  Hie  electric  current  will  thereby  be 
set  in  motion. 

The  current  from  the  voltaic  battery  can  at  once  pass  along  the  wires^ 
which  being  in  connection  with  one  or  more  elecbx>-magnetic  indicating 
instruments,  fixed  at  one  or  more  distant  stations  upon  the  railway,  signan 
can  be  transmitted  from  the  place  where  this  apparatus  is  fixed,  to  the  dis- 
tant instruments  in  connection,  and  thereby  indicate  the  passage  of  a  train 
over  the  place  where  this  connector  and  spring  lever  is  fixed. 

In  order  to  prevent  any  stones,  dirt,  or  mud  from  interfering  with  tiie  cor- 
rect action  of  this  form  of  connector,  tiie  whole  may  be  inclosed  in  a  suitable 
case  provided  with  a  stuffing  box  for  the  axle  of  the  lever  to  pass  through. 

Another  method  of  closing,  breaking,  or  coupling  m  electric  drcuits  or 

currents,  which  can  be  sometimes  used  with  considerable  advantage,  is  to 

place  a  small  elastic  bi^,  partially  filled  with  mercury,  under  the  spring  lever 

I         before*  described ;  a  tube,  closed  at  one  end,  and  having  one  or  more  wirett 

passing  into  this  dosed  end,  is  caused  to  dip  into  the  mercury  contained  is 

;         the  elastic  bag ;  the  whole  is  then  rendered  air  tight  with  cement  or  by  any 

)         other  suitable  means ;  and  the  wires,  so  entering  the  tube,  fbrm  part  of  Hie 

I         electric  circuit    The  use  and  action  of  tiifo  instrument  is  as  Mows :  So  long 

p         as  the  lever  fixed  in  close  proximity  to  the  rail  remains  in  a  quiescent  poei- 

(         tion,  the  mercury  in  the  lower  part  of  the  dastic  hnst  does  not  come  into 

^        metallic  contact  with  the  wires  m  the  upper  part  of  £e  tube;  but  whenever 

j         the  spring  lever  is  depressed,  Ihe  air  in  ihelmg  tbtom  the  mercury  up  the 
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tube,  which,  coming  into  contact  with  the  wires  at  the  upper  end,  immedi- 
ately complete!  the  drcait,  and  the  required  signal  is  given  to  the  dktnt 
station*  By  combining  one  or  more  of  these  tubes  in  the  same  bag,  or  bj 
using  any  nnmber  of  bags  and  tubes,  any  arrangement  of  connector  can  be 
constracted,  as  the  nature  of  the  case  may  require,  in  order  to  close^  hreik, 
reserve,  or  couple  np  electric  circuits  or  currents.  Instead  of  haviog  the 
tube  closed  at  one  end  it  is  prefei^ed  to  have  a  bulb  or  cylinder  at  the  npper 
end,  so  as  to  receive  any  supeifluous  amount  of  the  compresBed  air. 

The  second  part  of  the  invention  relates  to  the  adjustment  of  connedton 
with  one  or  more  of  the  rails  of  a  railway  in  any  required  part  thereof,  la 
such  a  manner  that  the  weight  of  a  passing  engine  or  train,  in  eaxtsing  s 
small  dfcflection  of  the  rail  from  i\B  natural  position,  shall  bring  the  conDector 
into  action. 

The  third  part  of  this  invention  consists  in  the  application  of  magneto- 
dectric  machines  in  combination  with  the  before-described  spriog  hven,  in 
such  a  manner  that  whenever  tlie  wheels  of  an  engine  or  train  pass  over  anj 
of  these  contrivances,  the  downward  motion  imparled  thereto  shall  be  ren- 
dered available  to  set  in  motion  the  coils  of  a  magneto-electric  machine ; 
and,  as  is  well  known,  during  the  brief  period  such  coils  are  in  moUoDf  cor- 
rents  of  electricity  are  induced  in  those  coil^,  which  eiectiicffy^  h/  Buitshk 
insulated  conducting  wires,  may  be  transmitted  to  any  required  point  or 
place,  and  if  there  are  any  electro-magnetic  instruments  induded  in  the  same 
circuit  that  this  induced  electricty  is  traversing,  such  instraments  will  be 
operated  upon  or  set  in  motion,  and  any  requirS  si^oal  can  be  given. 

The  fourth  part  of  the  invention  relates  to  certain  improTements  in  the 
electro-magnetic  instruments  termed  **  indicators,"  which  axe  for  the  piu- 
pose  of  indbating  the  position  of  an  engine  or  train  upon  any  pait  of  the 
One. 

The  pointer  ii  caused  to  assume  one  of  two  distinct  pontions,  for  tiie  pur- 
pose of  indicating  two  distinct  signals ;  and  the  pointer  having  sssnmedone 
of  such  two  positions,  remains  fixed  there  until  operated  upon  a  second  time 
by  another  electric  current    The  improvement  consists  m  thus  obtauing 
two  distinct  and  permanent  beats  or  deflections  of  the  pcnnter,  and  diflers 
from  the  plans  usually  employed  for  giving  or  receiving  signsls^inaunach  as 
that  in  the  latter  case  the  magnetic  pointer  is  generally  made  to  assume  a 
rertical  position,  and  the  deflections,  either  to  the  right  or  to  the  \^  ^^^ 
caused  by  the  influence  of  electric  currents  passing  in  close  proximity  to  such 
magnetic  needle  of  the  telegraphic  instruments ;  but  so  soon  as  the  electric 
ourent  ceases  to  flow,  then  the  needle  or  magnet  again  letuns  to  its  vertical 
position,  and  points  to  lero.    Now  this  kind  of  instrument  is  not  applicable 
to  the  plana  adopted,  and  which  have  been  previously  described,  for  dosing, 
breaking,  or  coupling  up  the  electric  current,  because  it  will  at  once  be  mani- 
£sst  that  during  the  rapid  passage  of  the  wheels  of  a  train  over  the  connector 
and  spring  lever,  the  vibrations  of  a  magnetic  pointer,  if  placed  in  a  verticil 
poaition,  would  be  too  rapid  and  uncertain,  and,  not  beins  permanent,  thej 
might,  during  the  inatant  they  were  taking  phice,  escape  the  attention  of  the 
aignal  man  in  charge.    In  order  to  obviate  those  difficulties,  tito  pttentM 
constructs  the  magnetic  needles  or  pointera  of  his  instruments  so  that  theu 
centers  of  suspension  are  below  their  centers  of  gravity ;  consequendj,^ 
suitable  stops  are  placed  for  the  needles  to  rest  against,  the  needles  vul 
always  remain  against  either  of  these  stops,  and  never  point  to  the  verM 
and  a  permanent  deflection  will  be  obtMned. 

The  fifth  part  of  the  invention  oonsista  of  improvementa  in  the  srrsnp- 
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I       meats  of  electro-magnetic  Apparatus,  for  the  purpose  of  calKng  Into  aotkm 
i;       local  batteries ;  the  object  being  to  enable  any  great  resistance  to  be  over* 
i:       come,  and  also  to  perform  any  electro-magnetic  effect  that  requires  consider- 
t      able  force.    It  is  well  known  that  a  current  of  electricity  in  passing  along  a 
wire  of  any  great  length,  has  to  overcome  the  resistance  offered  by  such 
]       wire,  and  the  electromotive  force  actually  available  is  very  much  weakened 
^       thereby,  and  in  some  cases  is  not  sufficieot  to  accomplish  Uie  desired  amount 
(       of  work.    Now,  in  order  to  obviate  these  difficulties,  it  has  been  the  practice  to 
use  Yarious  arrangements  of  apparatus  to  call  into  action  local  batteries,  and 
thereby  to  obtain  any  amount  of  electro-magnetic  force  that  may  be  desired. 
It  sometimes  happens  that  in  giving  signals  on  railways  by  the  instruments 
and  connectors  before  described,  a  local  battery  is  found  very  advantageous. 
TJbe  sixth  part  of  the  invention  relates  to  improvements  in  those  instru- 
ments  used  for  the  purpose  of  reversing  or  changing  the  direction  of  electrical 
currents,  and  termed  ''  pole-changers"  or  **  commutators."    They  are  used 
for  giving  signals  on  railways,  in  order  to  transmit  a  signal  to  an  approach- 
ing engine  or  train  from  any  part  of  the  railway ;  so  that  whenever  the  train 
arrives  at  certain  points  upon  the   line  where  an  apparatus,  hereinafter 
to  be  described,  is  fixed,  the  electrical  current  being  turned  on  (or  reversed 
in  direction,  as  the  case  may  require),  such  engine  or  train  shall  receive  the 
signal  from  these  pole  changers  or  reversers. 

The  seventh  pare  of  the  invention  relates  to  improvements  in  giving  sig- 
nals from  any  point  or  place  upon  a  railway  to  an  engine  or  train  in  motion, 
and  vice  v$rsa^  from  an  engineer  train  in  motion  to  any  other  point  or  place 
upon  the  railway.  This  is  accomplished  by  fixing  upon  the  line,  at  any 
required  distances,  metal  bars,  having  inclined  planes  at  each  end,  so  adjusted 
that  if  two  springs  or  other  levers  be  placed  in  an  inverted  position  upon  an 
engine  or  carriage,  the  levers  will,  on  the  engine  or  carriage  coming  up  to 
the  points  where  these  metal  bars  are  fixed,  strike  the  lower  end  of  the 
inclined  planes  of  the  metal  bars,  and,  gliding  up  them,  form  metallic  eon- 
tact  with  such  bars ;  and  these  being  in  communication  with  a  yoltaic  bat- 
tery, the  electric  currast  will  have  a  tendency  to  pass  from  the  bars  to  the 
metal  spring  levers  fixed  upon  the  engine  or  carriage ;  and  if  an  insulated 
wire  were  carried  from  the  spring  levers  to  any  electro-magnetic  instrument, 
likewise  fixed  upon  the  engine  or  carriage,  such  instrument  would  be  operated 
upon  by  the  electricity  flowing  from  <^e  bars  in  communication  with  the 
voltaic  battery,  and  every  time  the  engineer  carriage  glided  oyer  these  metal 
bars,  a  signal  could  be  given  to  and  received  from  an  engine  or  carriage  and 
a  station,  or  the  vice  versa. 

The  eighth  part  of  the  invention  relates  to  improyements  in  electro-mag- 
netic instruments,  to  be  fixed  upon  a  locomotive  engine,  either  to  sound  a 
,       whistle  or  to  turn  the  ^  regulator"  of  such  locomotive,  and  bring  the  train  to 
a  standstill. 

Improveuests  IK  Elbotbio  Tbixgraph  iNSTRUiaiiTs.  By  John  S  ahbts, 
'  St.  Luke's. — ^This  invention  consists  in  a  peculiar  combination  of  parts  into 
^  an  instrument  suitable  for  communicating  by  electricity.  For  this  purpose  a 
'  curved  or  bent  magnetic  needle  is  used,  which  moves  on  a  suitable  axisw 
I'  This  needle  is  hung  on  its  axis  in  such  manner  as  to  bring  its  poles  on  either 
^  side  of  the  end  or  one  pole  of  the  soft  metal  interior  of  an  electro-msgnet ; 
9  hence,  when  a  current  of  electricity  is  passed  in  one  or  other  direcUon,  the 
I  poles  of  the  magnetic  needle  will  be  attracted  or  repelled  accordingly,  and 
the  pointer  fixed  to  the  axis  will  be  moved  in  one  or  other  diraotioB*    The 
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▲  Movi  or  TftAnBHrimr*  T^ibcpratbio  Mnsiieai  jlcboso  Bomn  or 
Wjowau  Bf  Jambs  Bowvak  Lindsat,  Dwidoe. — -Diis  iuventwn  ooosnli 
in  a  node  of  treniiiitling  t^grapliio  meeoegee  or  oonimRricstioiifl,  bj  weus 
of  eleelvi«if  cfr  TMfgmf6»m^  throogh  and  aereBs  w>tor,  willioiil  submsne 
oabies,  water  bein^  made  available  astheeotiBoetag  and  oondaetrngaeftm 
far  the  eleetrie  flsid. 

Oa  the  eliore  from  wfaicli  a  mesMgo  is  to  do  tent^  a  battny  and  ItiNpipB 
aie  set  up,  to  which  are  attached  two  or  more  wnea  termimrtnig  m  netal 
balls,  tabes,  or  plates  placed  ia  the  waler,  or  m  moist  grooad  adSaeeoi  l»  Ae 
water,  at  a  certain  dSstanee  apart,  aooordfag  to  tbo  width  of  the  wst«r  aeiai 
whieh  the  message  is  to  be  transmitted,  (the  <&taBco  between  the  two  ftift^ 
plates,  or  tubes  connected  with  one  batteiy,  to  be  greatar  than  aeroie  the 
water,  or  to  the  bails,  platss,  or  tabes  of  the  opposite  batteiy  when^iaeCiesbfe). 
At  the  opposite  side  of  tl^  water,  or  that  to  ^Hricfc  the  memage  mtohe  coa- 
fe^ed,  two  other  similar  metal  balk,  plates,  or  tubes  ara  piaeed^  the  ssme 
being  either  immersed  in  the  water  or  in  the  earthy »  abofe  ststed.    These 
balls,  tnbes^  or  platas  have  wires  akK>  attached  to  them,  nUck  lead  to  and 
are  in  connection  with  another  similar  batterj,  widi  wtieh  the  needle  or 
other  suitable  iadicator  or  telegraphic  instmment  is  pat  iato  coBneetion,  sad 
neseagos  are  then  transaoHted  in  the  nsaal  waj. 

As  regards  the  power  or  primarj  agtfit  employed  for  tnoRmMng  tele- 
grapbio  messages,  the  patentee  remarirs  that  it  may  be  rither  vohsie^piTaBie, 
or  magnetio  eleotrieitj,  and  the  battery  far  evolving  the  saans  isdi »  atued 
for  telegraphic  parposes.  And  with  respect  to  the  tdegrsph  or  inetrameBt 
for  transmittiDg  messages,  he  proposes  to  employ  any  of  the  iMrsmeDts  in 
known  nse  which  are  most  efficient  fbr  that  purpose,  obeeivii^  that  the  needle 
or  indicator  may  be  arranged  or  disposed  in  the  instrament,  eilher  is  a  va^ 
Heal  or  in  a  horisontal  position,  and  tiie  coil  of  wire  necesssry  te  the  more- 
meat  of  the  needle  may  also  be  increased  or  diminiahed,  aeoorfing  to  ei^ 
enrnstances* 

In  any  snitaMe  part  of  the  contse  of  the  wire  or  wires,  s  eoB  of  inre  a 
arranged  in  connection  with  the  needle  or  indicator  of  the  tdyepK^j 
mediam  of  commnnicalaon  between  the  needle  or  in£cator  aad  the  bsUapy* 
in  the  manner  usually  practised. 

The  patentee  remarks  tiiat  he  doee  not  confine  himself  to  the  ^""^^^^ 
or  balls  of  metal  immefsed  in  llie  water,  as  the  same  reenlt  may  be  o^'^JJ^ 
by  inserting  metal,  diarooal,  or  other  snitabte  terminal  pdes  in  the  eartOr 
communicating  with  the  water  by  the  moisture  which  the  esith  oonlans 
It  is  important  also,  to  the  proper  performance  of  the  above  mode  of  W^ 
mitting  messages,  that  the  dietaace  between  the  terminal  pck»  oa  cnsadiof 
the  water  be  greater  than  the  distanoe  between  the  plates  or  other  tennW^ 
sitaated  lespectivdy  on  opposite  sides  of  the  water,  otherwise  the  oiioBt^ 
not  be  complete,  and  the  enrrent  wHl  therefore  M  to  operate  vpoa  1w 
needle  of  the  receiving  telegraph. 

John  Hnvar  JoHveov,  LfncolnVinn-fields. — ^This  inventioa  relates  to^ 
oonstruction  of  portable  electric  telegraph  apparatas,  which  may  Bep^ 
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in  oonnectioD,  when  desiredy  with  any  part  of  the  line  wires  of  a  railway 
telegraph,  or  employed  in  mines,  manufactories,  private  houses,  public  or 
^▼emment  offices,  and  colleges.  The  improvements  consist  in  so  arrang- 
ing the  whole  of  the  apparatus  necessary  fo^  receiving  and  transmitting  intd- 
hgence,  that  it  may  be  contained  in  a  box  or  case,  which  may  be  carried 
about  with  facility* 

Without  confining  himself  to  details,  the  following  is  the  arrangement  pre- 
ferred by  the  inventor :  A  battery  of  eighteen  or  more  elemento  is  contaa&ed 
in  the  bUtom  of  a  shallow  mdiogany  or  other  box,  fitted  with  suitable  han* 
dies,  iMT/the  fiMslitjr  of  transport.  On  the  top  of  this  box  is  fixed  a  amali 
wooden  case,  opening  by  a  hinge-joint,  containing  an  alarum,  manipnJatoxv 
and  reoetver.  The  lunged  portion  of  thia  case,  which  opens  back,  oontaiu 
a  naatioai  compass,  two  coils  of  wire,  and  a  lightning  conductor.  The 
battery,  whidbi  is  ot  sulphate  of  copper,  is  (for  the  purpose  of  teansport) 
neoeasarily  of  a  different  oonstmction  to  the  ordinary  batteries. 

la  place  of  using  water  in  a  liquid  state,  sand,  moistened  with  water  far 
the  sine,  and  with  sulphats  ef  copper  for  the  poious  cells,  is  employed* 
Whea  the  apparatus  is  required  for  use,  the  hinged  cover  is  turned  beck^ 
aad  the  operator  attaohes  the  end  ot  the  wire  from  one  of  the  two  coils  to  a 
rod  or  chain,  which  is  then  suspended  from,  or  otherwise  connected  to,  the 
lias  wires  of  a  railway  or  other  tetegraj^.  Tlie  circuit  is  then  established 
by  oonneotiDg  the  wire  of  the  second  coil  or  bobbin  to  a  conductor  (either 
wire  or  earth).  The  operator  then  worin  the  handle  of  the  manipulatory 
hiinging  it  over  a  oontaot  point,  and  observes,  from  the  deviation  of  the 
magneiio  needle  in  the  compass,  whether  the  current  is  passing ;  whereupea 
he  mi^  transmit  aad  receive  measages  to  or  from  any  desired  station  on  the 
line  with  as  great  certainty  and  fadiity  as  by  the  fixed  apparatus  at  praaent 
muse. 


IiiFBOvsD  IicFXAonrr  ron  Dzoonre  Tumnps,  wsa.  By  Wm. 
near  Bichowndr— This  iBTentioii  relates  to  a  novel  eonstraetion  ef  imple- 
ment  whicli  will  fiieilitsto  the  qMration  of  rsraoviDg  toHMps  and  other  bol- 
boiu  roots  from  the  giouad  in  which  they  are  growing.  For  this  parpoaa 
the  patflDlee  monnts  in  a  suitiMe  fiime  (which  runs  on  wheels  aad  is  dtawa 
by  animal  poiver)  adjustable  blades,  which  will  enter  the  ground  and  mdn 
a  horiaovtal  eat  therein,  aomenhat  below  the  balb  of  the  tunips,  theraby 
lemoviag  the  tails  ef  the  taraips,  and  looseniDg  their  hold  in  the  ground. 

In  operating  with  this  implemeat,  the  Uades  are  caused  toenter  the  groaad 

at  a  depth  that  will  just  clear  the  bulb  of  the  turnip ;  aad  this  level  is  rsL 

tained  as  nearly  as  possible  during  the  operation  of  tailing.    The  action  o 

the  implement  will  be  not  only  to  oat  off  the  tails,  bat  ako  to  raise  the  bulb 

slightly  oat  of  the  groaad,  and  render  it  unnecessary  for  the  laborer  to  aae 

'       any  great  muscular  exertion  in  gathering  ap  the  turnips.    It  will  be  andev- 

stood  that  this  unplement  may  be  applied  to  facilitate  the  gatheriBg  ap  of 

maagoki-wara^  aad  other  roeti,  if  thoaght  deairahie. 

H  The  patentee  daima  the  eoastraetioa  of  implement  as  above  desaribed, 

(      which,  althoagh  posaescing  some  of  the  charaoteristics  ef  the  hoise  hoe,  is 

f      capable  of  petfcmning  work  essentially  difieseat  from  that  for  whioh  it  is 

i      dangaed. 
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Miscellaneoxis. 

TO  THE   FRIENDS   OF  CX)L.   J.   &   8K3NKSR. 

Thb  SKnrHBR  Mofttunt. — Oar  readen  will  remember  one  or  two  oocft- 
tioDs  iQ  which  the  plan  of  a  monument  to  Mr.  Skinner  and  a  fand  for  lus 
widow,  haa  been  laid  before  them,  and  appeals  made  on  behalf  of  the  otgcd 
Circnlars  were  also  sent  to  a  large  number  of  individuals^  requesting  donstiooL 
This  was  done  at  a  season  when  the  finances  of  the  countiy  were  in  s  most 
embarrassed  condition,  and  perhaps  this  is  the  reason  whf  the  call  wis  so 
coldly  received*    We  should  be  exceedingly  sorry  to  believe  that  there  were 
not  thousands  of  his  personal  friends  and  others  who  were  fitmiliar  with  Us 
valuable  services  in  behalf  of  the  industry  of  this  countiy,  who  would  freelj 
give  their  five  dollars  each  in  behalf  of  such  a  cause*    But  the  eflbrts  hitbeilo 
made  reveal  a  sad  deficiency,  the  whole  amount  received  scaitely  ezoeeding 
the  expenses  incident  to  the  effort;  and  those,  with  ahalf  seore  of  exception^ 
are  only  donations  of  two  dollars,  which  payment  was  ofiset  hy  a  three 
dollar  publication.    We  are  intending  to  make  a  lenewed  effort  thepMwni 
season,  and  hope  the  readers  of  this  journal  and  others  who  will  be  addjwsed 
in  another  form  will  respond  without  delay,  and  the  eSoit  piove  in  a  good 
degree  succeasfut.    There  wUl  be  very  little  expended  heiesfier  in  snj  pre- 
paratory operations,  so  that  the  donations  made  will  UU  in  the  nett  resnlts, 
almost  to  the  entire  amount  of  the  sums  received.    Please  send  in  you  do- 
nstiona  to  this  office. 

PoRTMOHNAiis,  Retioulmi,  iTC,  BTC. — ^Wc  bavo  recently  virited  flie  «tab- 
lishment  of  our  friends,  Messrs.  Zum  &  Rantfle,  and  have  been  exoeedingjiy 
pleased  with  the  excellent  style  of  their  manufactures.  Th^  have  a  ssln^ 
room  at  No.  60  Nassau  street,  where  a  good  aasortoMnt  of  the  finest  style 
of  goods  in  this  line — ^pocket-books,  portmonnaies,  dreesing-csses,  etft,  etc, 
are  constantly  on  hand,  and  at  reasonable  prices.  Their  mannisctoryisinsn 
upper  story,  and  is  extensive  and  convenient  We  do  not  hesitste  to  oommend 
these  gentlemen  to  our  friends  as  quite  worthy  of  their  oonfidenos^ftD^  >>^^ 
them  they  will  have  no  occasion  to  be  disappointed  by  ordering  snytbing 
which  they  manufacture.  We  shall  be  happy  to  act  for  them  in  these  msi- 
tera  if  they  will  send  to  ua.    They  took  the  premium  at  the  Woild's  Fair. 

A  New  Expansivb  Valvb  Monoir.— The  London  BaUmy  C^^^ 
speaks  of  a  new  Expansive  Valve  Motion  for  Steam  Engines,  described  at 
the  Institution  of  Mechanical  Engineers,  by  Q.  M.  Miller,  of  DabUn.  h 
this  motion  a  single  eccentric  only  is  used  on  the  driving  axle;  this  worxs 
the  rod  of  one  of  the  valves  direct,  and  the  rod  of  the  second  valvs  > 
worked  by  the  eccentric  through  the  intervention  of  a  loose  ring  oo  the 
driving  axle,  having  two  arms  projecting  at  right  angles  to  each  ^^^^^'^ 
one  of  which  the  second  valve-rod  is  attired,  the  other  arm  bdnff  connected 
with  the  eccentric  By  this  means  a  similar  motion  is  given  to  both  nm 
but  corresponding  to  the  relative  positions  of  the  two  cranks  at  right  ang^ 
to  each  other.  The  eccentric  is  molded  upon  a  tranaverae  slide,  vvoi « 
capable  of  being  moved  backwards  and  forwards  across  the  ^®  ^^^|^ 
of  a  handle,  aaswering  to  the  ordinary  reversing  handle  or  lever,  and  ^^ 
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durougli  the  medium  of  a  pair  of  racks  and  pinions.  By  moving  the  trans- 
T6fS6  slides  the  throw  of  the  eccentric  is  altered  or  reversed,  thereby  enabling 
the  engine  to  be  worked, expansively  or  revened.  A  model  of  the  new 
motion  was  exhibited,  showing  it  as  applied  to  a  locomotive  engine ;  and  the 
particulars  were  given  of  the  successful  working  of  the  new  motion  in  two 
engines  upon  the  Great  Southern  and  Western  Railway  of  Irehmd. 

Manka  Sttoab. — ^The  following  interesting  letter  was  handed  OTcr  to  the 
Commissioner  of  Patents  by  Dr.  BemhiseL  Tt  is  from  Mr.  Aaron  Daniels, 
who  resides  in  ProTo  City,  Utah  Territory,  and  is  dated  August  ll,  1855  : 

**  According  to  agreement,  I  send  you  a  small  cake  of  the  sugar  made 
from  the  syrup  or  honey  found  on  cotton-wood  trees,  and,  as  you  requested, 
will  give  you  a  few  particulars  concerning  the  manner  in  which  I  discovered 
it  As  I  passed  along  to  and  from  my  corn-field,  (which  is  situated  about 
one  mile  from  town,)  I  discovered  a  white  substance  on  the  cotton-wood 
trees,  which,  upon  examination,  I  found  to  be  a  sweet  substance,  somewhat 
reaembling  the  honey-dew  in  the  States,  but  in  &r  greater  abundance,  and 
poBsessing  other  properties,  some  of  the  cakes  being  as  thick  as  a  knife-blade 
or  window-glass.  I  thought,  from  the  quantity  there  was  on  the  trees,  that 
sugar  mig^t  be  made  of  it,  and  signified  the  same  to  a  number  of  my 
neighbors,  who  all  ridiculed  Oie  idea ;  so  I  thought  I  would  try  and  see  what 
I  could  do  with  it  I  took  home  two  boshels,  and  washed  the  twigs,  and 
then  strained  and  boiled  down  the  water,  which  made  one  and  a  quarter 
pound  of  sugar.  Since  that  time  most  of  the  town  have  been  at  work. 
Some  &milies  have  made  as  high  as  one  hundred  pounds  of  sugar.  It 
makes  excellent  molasses,  and  as  good  vinegar  as  I  ever  saw.  I  averaged 
about  eighteen  pounds  per  day  with  two  three-gallon  kettles/' 

Although  the  quantity  of  sugar  made  from  this  syrup  is  small,  yet  we 
are  assured  that  it  is  still  profitable,  from  the  fiict  that  sugar  in  that  region 
of  country  is  worth  ybrty  cents  a  pound.-*  ZTiuon. 

Paper  Baq  Manufaotort. — ^In  Beach  street,  above  Hanover,  ^Eighteenth 
Ward,)  Messrs.  Lewars  4  Gorbon  have  successfully  conmienoed  the  nuuiu- 
facture  of  paper  bags,  for  druggists,  grocers,  bakers,  confectioners,  and  other 
dealers,  with  maehineiy  driven  by  steam.  There  are  six  machines  now  in 
operation,  which  produce  an  average  of  60,000  bags  per  day,  of  sises  to 
contain  quantities  varying  from  one  to  twenty-^ve  pounds.  There  is  an  ap- 
paratus also  for  spooling  and  cutting  the  paper  the  required  width,  and  a 
press  for  cutting  the  bags  after  they  are  manafsctured.  After  this  process 
of  spooling,  the  paper  is  taken  to  the  machine,  which  cuts  the  paper  in  the 
shape  desired,  folds  it,  applies  tl^  paste,  and  turns  the  edges  required  to  be 
pasted,  and  then  passes  off  the  bags,  on  tapes  and  rollers,  into  a  drying 
room,  in  which  steam  pipes  are  introduced.  Through  this  the  bags  are  con- 
ducted by  continuous  tapes  and  rollers  over  a  surface  of  about  fifty  feet,  and 
when  thrown  ot  on  piles,  the  bags  are  dry  and  ready  for  packing.  The 
firm  now  employs  eighteen  hands,  and  use  nearly  one  and  a  half  tons  of 
paper  per  week.  The  manufactory  is  a  great  curiosity  to  persons  who  have 
never  seen  the  operation  of  making  bags  by  steam. — Fhila.  Ledger. 

Salt  Manufaoturs  of  1855. — ^The  Superintendent  <^  the  Onondaga 
Salt  Springs,  Y.  W.  Smith,  Esq.,  has  communicated  his  annual  report  to  the 
Legislature. 

From  the  report  we  learn  that  the  total  amount  of  revenue  the  past  year 
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» 161,066  59,  and  the  Mai  9Xfmm  tmm  tmt,  $50,1M  IS ;  Anmf  ik 
net  rar^nue  for  1856  to  be,  #10,a67  46.  Tbe  whole  aaKnmt  «f  ak  » 
Bpected  daring  the  year  m  6,083,886  boehek 

The  quantity  of  salt  inspeoted  in  1865,  ezoeeda  the  mspmi&m  of  1854, 
by  279,6^8  bashelt.  This,  ai^i  the  report^  ia  km  than  may  hafe  beaoai- 
ticipated,  bat  the  defiflSeney  wiU  be  found  in  tibe  itera  of  ooane  nit  Th 
bcrease  in  fine  salt  for  the  year  1866  is  616,888  bushels  oyer  1854.  Hid 
the  eoane  salt  works  yielded  an  ordiaary  retorn,  the  indeaae  m  thanaa- 
fiustnre  for  1856  would  heve  exceeded  500,000  bosheb. 

The  production  for  1866  b  estimated  at  6,800,000  bosheb ;  aod  wiClm  t 
period  of  five  years  it  is  believed  the  manufiiotara  will  be  erieaded  to 
10,000,000  hoAeAB.'^Syraeum  Jcmrmi. 

BALTDioiui — ^WHOLBauA  Watohis  avd  JiwiLn^r— Baitiin«re  ooee 
1883  has  been  celebrated  for  this  branch  of  the  wholssaJe  tiade.    B  wn 
daring  that  year  that  the  Measrs.  Oanfield,  Bn>.  4(  Oo^  Na  229  BMmm 
street,  established  theur  firm.    Since  that  time  they  have  bsen  m^ffigA 
almost  exclusively  in  the  Southern  and  Western  trada    Ihey  import  sz- 
tensively  of  watches,  diamonds,  pearis  and  other  pieooos  sioMs;  ^iswtby, 
jimcy  goods,  bronzes,  clocks — ^and  manntMstorers  of  siiveMraie  sad  jew^. 
We  believe  their  stock  of  goods  are  nnequalled  m  ^  TJntsd  Stslan    Oae 
of  the  partners  residing  in  Europe  girss  them  advsntsg«  over  most  odier 
houses  engaged  in  the  same  business.    Their  reputatioa  ibr  maaAftming 
degant  silver-ware  is  well  known  throughout  the  country.   Ws  nideratsnd 
that  the  sales  of  watches  alone  m  thia  establishment  ezoesdslltS^  p« 
annum. — CotUm  Plant 

Slioo  Marble  MAKXTTAcrnjiairo  Ochpavt. — This  k  the  s^  of  aKAer 
Cfompany  that  has  eonraienced  operatioDs  at  their  quarry,  twonulBiiiitQf 
Enoxville.  The  Company,  we  understand,  ia  oiganiiod  iHlk  s  dpuii  of 
$200,000,  and  it  is  their  purpose  to  seek  Uie  Nonhem  and  Esstem  mvketi 
with  their  marble,  and  to  direct  the  attention  of  the  people  in  tboio  osetions 
to  Ihe  marble  of  East  Tenneisee,  which,  for  ornamental  puipoao^  witboot 
doubt  surpasses  ttiat  of  any  other  portion  of  the  Union.  Ths  mugviMat 
of  the  SHgo  Company  is  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  James  Sloan,  of  NdmUe,  trko 
IB  a  practical  man,  and  has  much  experience  hn  the  working  of  anrUe.  ^t 
trust  other  companies  of  the  same  kind  may  be  attracted  to  tiiis  vofpoa,  isd 
that  they  will  succeed  in  giving  to  East  Tennessee  marble,  lAst  it  dcMmi) 
the  character  of  a  staple.— JTnoavtZ^  BeffUter. 

MiHXRAi  Wkalth  of  Efolaki). — Thefolk>wing  ia  the  ertjitsrftfj^ 
London  Mining  JowmtU  of  the  mineral  wealth  of  England  fa  ths  onmnt 
year: 

Coak  at  pita, £28,000,000 

Iron  ore,    ------        8,000,000 

Copper  ore, 1,300,000 

Lead  ore, 1,600,000 

Tin  ore, 700,000 

Silver, 200,000 

Zinc  ores, 16,000 

8ak,  earth,  sulphur,  building  stones,  etc,         8,000,000 

Total, £82,716,000 
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Xn  Paisr  Pulbx  or  Wisoonbiik* — ^Under  Xhis  iMad  (says  tha  Boston 
Post)  we  have  before  us  a  descriptioa  of  a  plant  dlBcovered  in  thia  conntij 
by  Mn.  A.  L.  Beaumont,  of  Ar^m.  She  naa  furnkhed  us  with  a  fine  sant- 
Die  of  cotton,  and  also  of  flax,  from  the  same  plant  which  she  describes  m 
follows: 

''I  diseoyflradf  tairo  jsars  aco^ii  pbnt  HuA  yields  both^eottoii  and  Aaxinm 
<he  some  toc*,  wad  believe  I  am  the  first  person  that  0f«r  cnhiYated,  spnn, 
or  knit  from  it  I  am  persuaded  that  any  article  ihat  will  make  as  good 
doth  as  can  be  made  fran  this  plant  will  make  good  paper ;  henee  I  oatl  it 
the  pi^r  plant  It  can  be  planted  in  the  sprang,  and  out  in  ihe  M  ar 
winter.  It  bleaohss  itself  white  as  it  stands,  and  will  yield  at  least  three  ^ 
fi>ar  tons  to  the  aore.  From  a  single  tw>t  thai  I  transpknted  last  spnag, 
ibepe  grew  twenty  large  stalks,  with  three  bundled  and  fire  pods,  (centaining 
the  cotton,)  with  at  least  sixty  seeds  in  each.  ¥xom  this  root  I  obtained 
seren  ounces  of  pore  cotton  and  over  half  a  pooad  ef  flaac  it  »  a  ^mf 
heavy  pkn^  and  glows  framjaxtoaaven  feet  Ugh." 
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Ths  Works  ov  Ohabus  Lamb;  wuh  ▲  Bkitgh  of  his  Ijr  asd  Sisal  Mawn^TAyiy 
By  Sib  Thos.  Nook  Taltovbd)  one  of  his  exectttors.  In  two  Tolumefl.  Kew-Tork: 
Harper  k  Brothers.    1865.    12mo,  555  and  611  pages. 

Charles  Lamb  needs  no  introduction  to  the  readers  of  7%e  Plough,  the  Zoom,  and 
the  Anvil,  His  peculiarities  and  his  abilities  are  equally  familiar  to  them.  They  know 
him  asa  man  of  wondeifol  geaioi^  and  one  of  AejnoBt  pleasing  of  the  writers  of  recent 
limee.  With  tfao  amnoanonDent  of  a  new  edition  of  his  works  it  is  therefofe  only 
neoesBBry  to  say -fliat  these  TOlmnee  oontidn  a  l>iogrs|)iiical  sketdi,  his  pnMiafaed  letters 
to  Coleridge,  Southey,  Wordsworth,  ^eld.  Manning,  Wilson,  Barton,  Haslitt,  etc.,  his 
oontrofen^  wilh  Boathey,  and  final  memoiiak. 

Tke  seeond  Tolome  ^oeotains  Ihe^Essays  of  Elia,  BesaBmnd  Chwy,  BeeeUeetfoasof 
Ofarist  HoBpiftal,ilisnys<on  flhskspeaie,  and  aotenqieffaiies,  and  on  Fuller,  Hogarth,  and 
Qeo.  WUher,  esndry  lettsrs,  pswas,  sonnets,  bkmk  tsbbs,  album -verses,  oto. 

The  TsloBiss  aie  well  printed,  and  would  fevm  a  vafainUeeddilaQiitsfliiyUbravy. 

A    JOURNST    IN    THE    SEA-BOARD  SlATE  StATES  ;  WITH  KEMARyB  ON  THEIR  'ECONOMY. 

By  FuDXRiaK  Law  OunrEi),  author  of  "Walks  and  Talks-of  an  American  Fanner 
JnSaC^bnd."  JTew^Xoik:  .BU  ft  8dwu^    1806.    (128  pages,  lano. 

Mr.  Olmsted  is  well  able  to  criticise  the  agricultural  usageft'Of  ray  ooontty.    His 

former  Tolumes  contain  abundant  eridence  of  this.    He  is  also  a  very  pleasant  writes. 

He  knows  how  to  tell  astory,  and  is  ezoBUentin  descriptions.    In  this  voliune  he  iuu 

fittle  compassion  for  the  yictims  whom  he  condemns,  though  he  commends  many 

tans  and  plantations  as  models  of  their  kind.    There  is,  however,  no  mistaking  his 

J      disapproTal  of  filavery,  though  he  exhibits  an  unusual  amount  of  candor  and  coolness 

j;      ia  Us  remarks  on  that  sul^ect.    He  seems  to  act  upon  the  motto  which  he  cites  from 

Iscaulay,  that  **  Hen  are  never  so  likely  to  settle  a  question  rightly  as  when  they  dis- 

j      cuss  it  freely.**   The  volume  comprises  what  he  saw  and  heard  *'  during  the  first  three 

^      of  fourteen  months'  travel  hi  the  Slave  States.**    He  says  many  very  pleasant  things 

of  the  persons  be  saw,  of  hicidents  in  his  experience,  and  scenes  whidfa  he  met  with. 
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He  says  in  his  pre&oe,  "As  a  democrat  he  went  to  stady  the  South,  its  faodtofioH 
and  its  people ;  more  than  erer  a  democrat,  he  has  returned  from  this  labor  and  nil- 
ten  the  pages  which  fonow.**  He  Tisited  Vlrgfaiia,  North  Carolina,  Sontii  Cinliiii, 
Geor^g^  Alatwmai  and  Louisiana. 

IdHPfSBS  FROM  TBI  UHinn  SrjLTM,  GoBA  AMD  Cavada.  Bj  tfao  Hov.  Ahuu  H 
Mttrrat.  Two  Tola,  complete  in  one.  New-Tork :  Q.  P.  Patnam  ft  Co,  3Si 
Broadway.    1866.    12mo,  402  pages. 

Hiss  Horray  has  written  a  Tory  pecnliar  book.    It  might  be  (apposed  to  be  tor 
private  diary,  intended  to  remind  herself  years  to  come  of  incidents,  norel  or  tB» 
ing,  but  too  nnimportant  to  be  retamed  in  the  memory.    All  her  moTements  are  set 
down  with  remaricable  minuteness.    The  character  of  oar  hotels  is  too  hnportut  to  t 
trareler  to  be  oreriooked,  and  her  fayorable  judgment,  as  at  deydand,  Ohio,  in  the 
Weddell  House,  where  she  says  "  the  accommodation  is  excellent,^  is,  compuatnelji 
quite  worthy  of  note.    Our  railroads  are  sometimes  commended,  but  at  Dorer,  K.E, 
she  "  entered  a  branch  railroad''  which  **  was  very  slow,  as  it  stopped  at  seTCral  sta- 
tions for  mercantile  purposes."    Of  the  people  she  says,  "My  impression  of  the  .Ame- 
rican people  has  been  hitherto  more  fayorable  than  I  expected,"  and  yet  sbesa^s 
further  on,  "Only  the  fear  of  starvation  would  induce  a  EqgBsh  man  or  woman  to 
fix  themselves  for  life  in  America.**    Miss  Murray  is  a  lealooB,  posnbly  a  good  botuast^ 
and  her  reader  is  made  acquainted  with  the  localities  of  insny  plants,  moat  of  wiuch 
are  very  common,  although  when  she  speaks  of  "HeinlodLSj»iice,**a8  ahe  does 
repeatedly,  she  certainly  departs  from  the  system  of  such  botamska  as  ^  are  ftmiliar 
with.    The  book  is  written  quite  too  carelessly,  as  may  be  diacoTcred  in  passages 
already  cited,  and  also  where  she  says,  failing  to  receive  expected  letters,  "This  is 
very  disappointing;"  and  again,  in  her  visit  to  the  Supreme  Court,  "A.  comiBel 
spoke,*'  etc.    Such  errors  abound.    But  this  book  adds  one  amuang  tolnme  to  ^t 
kind  of  light  literature  which,  though  ever  so  unintellectual,  is  much  in  demand. 

Faviliab  Scrhci  ;  or,  the  Scientific  Explanation  of  the  principles  of  Katnral  and 
Physical  Science,  and  their  practical  and  familiar  applications  to  the  emplojmeDtB 
and  necessities  of  common  Life.  Illustrated  with  upwards  of  one  hundred  and 
sixty  engravings.    By  Bavio  A.  Wxlls.    Philadelphia :  Childs  k  Petenon.   185& 

Mr.  Wells  is  a  writer  of  peculiar  merit.  He  is  not  only  a  man  of  adenoe,  bat  wliat 
is  quite  as  important,  he  weU  knows  the  wants  of  the  people,  and  preparea  Ins  fab- 
lioations  accordingly.  His  illustrations  and  demonstrations  are  simple  and  Inod. 
This  volume  is  a  fit  companion  of  his  preiious  publications,  either  of  wluch  would  do 
much  to  estaUish  a  good  reputation  in  the  departments  of  scienoe  wUch  he  baa  ex- 
hibited. The  volume  before  us  contuns  treatises  on  all  the  sciences  nsoally  denosd- 
nated  **  physical  or  natural,**  with  chapters  on  the  Philosphy  of  Mano&ctures,  Ago* 
cultural  and  Rural  Bconomy,  Geology  and  Mineralogy.  It  also  gives  some  ezplanatiooi 
of  the  arts,  as  weaving,  etc. 

Edith  ;  or,  ths  Quaxbb's  BAuaHTEB.  A  Tale  of  Puritan  Times.  By  one  of  tka 
descendants.    Kew-Tork:  Mason  &  Brothers ;  1866.    12mo,  407  pages. 

This  story  is  finely  written,  and  is  full  of  interest  The  sympathies  of  tbe  ie«der 
are  constantly  awake  during  the  progress  of  the  narrative,  and  the  result  is  pleasBof. 
Many  touching  scenes  are  scattered  through  the  volume.  In  respect  to  its  litewT 
merits  this  volume  is  a  specimen  of  the  best  and  of  the  highest  style  of  itsdasL  ii 
a  matter  of  history  we  should  have  many  things  to  say.  The  Quakers  of  those  tines 
too  closely  resembled  the  Abby  Folsoms  of  the  present  day  in  their  factioas  oppo»- 
tion  to  all  government,  to  receive  the  unqualified  sympathies  of  candid  minds. 
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Li  Bon  ToK.^Jonnutl  des  Modes  and  Monihiy  Report  of  London,  Paris,  and  Hew- 
Tork  Fashions.    S.  T.  Taylor,  407  Broadway. 

The  subject  of  £uhions  perhaps  belongs  in  the  list  of  toi^cs  appropriate  to  our 
journal,  bat  it  is  one  in  which  we  should  not  claim  to  speak  ex  cathedra.  But  those 
ladies  in  whom  we  haye  entire  confidence  pronounce  this  to  be  the  work  in  that 
department.  The  fashion  plates  are  engraved  and  colored  in  Paris,  the  description 
of  the  fashions,  also,  is  written  there,  and  the  numbers  throughout  are  brought  out  in 
most  excellent  style,  unsurpassed,  if  equalled  elsewhere.  Monthly  terms,  $5  a  year. 
We  will  forward  specimen  numbers,  if  to  be  had^  on  receiving  the  price  and  a  postage 
ftamp.    The  editions  are  sold  rapidly,  and  circulated  extensively. 

Thi  Mormons  at  Homi.  With  some  Licidents  of  Travel  from  lOssouri  to  OaUfor- 
nia,  1852-03,  in  a  series  of  letters.  By  Mrs.  B.  G.  Fraous,  wife  of  the  Ute  U.  S. 
Secretary  for  Utah.    New-York :  Dix  &  Brothers.    1856.    12mo,  299  pages. 

Mrs.  Ferris  accompanied  her  husband,  like  a  faithful  and  fond  wife,  to  the  territory 
of  Utah,  and  passed  the  winter  there,  returning  by  the  way  of  Oalifornia.  She  has 
here  given  a  description  of  what  she  saw  and  learned.  Most  of  it  has  appeared  in 
Putnam's  Magazine,  but  it  is  well  worth  this  form  of  issue,  for  it  gives  what  we  doubt 
not  deserves  entire  confidence,  and  tells  a  story  quite  worth  general  attention. 

Annual  of  ScixNnno  Discovert  ;  or,  Year  Booe  of  Facts  on  Science  and  Art 
FOR  1856,  etc.  By  David  A.  Wells,  A.M.  Boston :  Gould  k  lincoln ;  New-Yoi^ : 
G.  P.  Putnam.    878  pages,  12mo. 

Mr.  Wells  has  here  given  to  the  pubUc  another  of  his  annual  volumes  de8(»ibing  the 
progress  of  science  and  the  arts  in  the  year  past.  The  work  is  well  executed,  and, 
like  another  volume  of  his  noticed  in  these  pages,  it  does  him  much  credit  as  a  scien- 
tific editor. 
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Wm.  Hall  &  Son. — ^We  have  received  the  following  among  the  choice  pieces  of 
music  neatly  published  by  this  extensive  house : 

**  Souvenir  d^cosse,  fantasie  de  Salon.'*    Par  W.  Vinoent  Wallaoe.    A  remaricably 
brilliant  and  very  effective  composition. 

••  Forget  me  Not,  a  Romance  for  the  Piano  Forte.**    By  W.  Vincent  Wallace.    This 
it  very  beautiful  and  not  very  difficult. 

«<  The  Dreams  of  Youth.**    Ballad  by  W.  J.^bson.    Composed  by  J.  W.  Cherry. 
flbnple  and  very  prefty.  ^ 

**  When  the  Moon  is  brightly  Shining.**    Sung  by  by  Mr.  Sims  Reeves.    Composed 
by  B.  Molique.    A  very  pretty  composition. 

*'  Sleep  Mine  Eyelids  Close.**    Ballad,  words  and  mudo  by  Annie  Fricker.    Simple 
and  pretty. 
.  **  I  heard  thy  Fate  without  a  Tear.**    Ballad  by  Lord  Byron.    Composed  by  J.  W. 
Hobbs.    A  very  pretty  composition. 


SH 


LIST  or  rASS]iT& 


John  BMttiA,  cf  Uvvrpool,  BaglMd*  Imt  kn- 

nroTement  In  means  for  supporting  the  propeller 
Saa,mi  i««elrtag«lie  nidiUr  of  stMDprQp«H«n. 
Pfttented  in  BoglAiid,  Sept.  S,  18M. 

Wm.  H.  Broim,  of  Woroeftv,  for  Turlable  dia 
|or  dlTidiBg  engines. 

Jos.  8.  Brown,  of  Lowell,  for  ImproTCmeiit  in 
taMuton  Mllr^wl  ow. 

awifl  J.  <91i*pauMi,  «f  ChMistlswa,  ^  BMUoe 
for  feeding  sheets  of  paper  to  printing  prsssai 

Jos.  Oheerer,  of  Boston,  for  Improrement  in  ap- 
puratsv  Ibr  curing  varicocele,  •terilitr>lap9^»qri' 
aad  6ther  diseases  of  the  genital  organs. 

IL  M.  OUrk,«rKew-«ritalii,Oonn.,«ortaipfOf«- 
vuD.%  in  machines  for  heading  boUs. 

Heseldah  Grout,  of  Baltimore,  for  improrement 
lA  nMOTsUe  liank  bar  for  seoorinir^«  glMSM  of 
lanters. 

liaiisha  H.  Qollier,  of  Bcitoate,  for  improrement 
In  heading  spikes. 

John  F.  PbUo  and  Geo.  Cowing,  of  Seneca  VaOs, 
Sr.T.,  for  improved  method  of  opmttlng  flre-en- 
gtaie. 

0.  J.  Oowperthwaite,  of  Phib^elphia,  for  hn- 
prared  hjdrant. 

Oharles  A.  Gumming  and  OortUnd  9oiiglasi^  of 
New-London,  Oonn.,  for  improrement  in  gas  hum- 
an. 

Demit  C.  Cummings,  of  Fulton,  N.  T.,  fbr  im- 
prorement in  locic  gate  ralres. 

Edw.  A.  Ourley,  of  Westport,  Oonn.,  for  improre- 
ment in  extension  tables. 

Henry  B.  P.  Gunningham,  of  Boij  Hants,  Sng- 
land,  for  improrement  in  reefing  sails.  Patented 
In  Bni^d,  Nor.  80;  1850. 

Joseph  0.  Bay,  of  Haclcettstown,  N.  J.,  for  Im- 
prorement in  fire-arms. 

Allen  Green,  of  Proridence,  for  improred  mode 
of  attaching  thills  to  axles. 

W.  W.  Harry,  of  SaltriUe.,  Va.,  for  improrement 
in  implements  for  pruning  trees. 

Caleb  B.  Hunt,  of  Bridgvwater,  Masa,  for  Im- 
prorement in  cotton  press. 

Franlt  Gt.  Johnson,  of  Brooklyn,  for  improred 
laathiod  of  regulating  spead  of  wiBdoOs. 

Bichard  W.  Jones,  of  Green  Castle,  Ind.,  for  im- 
prorement in  brick  machines. 

A.JLendall,  of  QereUnd,  for  riiingle  machiat. 

Wm.  F.  Ketchum,  of  Bufflilo,  for  improrement 
in  grain  and  grass  harresters. 

8am*l  M.  King,  of  Lancaster,  Pa.,  for  shlngltf 


Wm.  R.  Larender  and  Atkins  Smith,  of  Pro- 
rlncetown,  Mass.,  for  improred  steering  wheel 


J.  A.  Herrlman,  of  Hindsdale,  Han.,  for  mort- 
isliig  machine. 

F.  H.  Moore,  of  Boston,  for  Improrement  in 
MflMgr  eoal  hole  earars. 

James  McNabb  and  Adam  Carr,  of  New-Tork, 
for  improrement  in  steam  stop-ralrea. 
.B,  D.  Nasmith,  af  iJOce  YUlage,  N.  H.,  fisr  in* 
prorement  in  machines  for  dressing  mill-stones. 

Bphraim  Parker,  of  Burlington,  Iowa,  for  mar 
Alna  for  making  clothes  pins. 


Ira  a.PaKkMr,af  aMmruH;,  ihr  lupwa 
in  washing  boards. 
Seed  Peck,  of  Corflandrlle,  V.  T.,for1qni9' 
ant  In  door^flMtatilngs  _ 

Charles  Parley,  of  New-Tork,  for  toyowMBt 
In  aai«o  ports  liMT  aUpa  aad  afherraMdi. 

Perer,  of  LoweD,  Msm.,  for  tmpnnami 
UlBgliaBacrapai 
SaK»Blilv«f9nV^i 


Samuel  T.  Sharp,  of  DanTiBe,  Mo^  for  Imprm- 
maot  in  straw  eotter. 

Thomas  J.  Stratton,  of  Waterloo, N.  7.,ior  1» 
pforemeDt  In  dttaWBg  oucUnes. 

Aar«.Btav,«r] 

rarolring  flte-anaa 
Francis  M.  Btroagaad  Bwnas  Boss,  of  Ver 

Abner  J.  Satteriand,  of  LoweB,  torlmpiwrBniSBt 
In  ya<n  dinsrfng  taaBa. 

Jamea  8.  Vailoi,aC  IMIVTi  *r  tafWWWB* 
In  machinery  for  MtiBi  hito. 

Joseph  H.  Tomiftins,otBBato,  tor  imprwed 
box  for  coating  daffMneotn«l|W«. 

Lewis  White,  ofHartt)rd,torta«j»T«Bffltitt 

flnrtalnflxtmas. 

Hagh  WlghtMii  aad  V*5"?^  ii"* 
hany,  for  tanprorement  in  oidBatiii«  eogisn. 

Oharles  H.  Brown  and  Chsita  JJ^^f 
Pltchburgh,  Mass^  assignors  to  Uie  fttom1i>: 
chine  Company,  of  same  place,  tor  tapwnm^ 
in  means  tor  regulating  and  worttog«t«sift-Tilw* 
as  cut-ofli. 

John  L.  Brown,  of  IndisnapoBi,  tirtgwr  to 
hhnself  and  Chaa.  Leaned,  of  nme  pisee,  nr 
lath  machine. 

Qalston  Sanford,  andThoinsssBdStepbaHsB, 
of  Poughkeepsie,  for  hnprotenfflt  is  grsa  *m 
graaa  harraaters. 


B. 

aad 

hanglnf  miU-stonea. 


Ari  and  Asabd  IHiris,  of  Lwdl,  ind^rif 
uanningham,  of  Naataoa,  •■*•"«*  ^n!,' 
Adams,  of  LoweU,  Joslah B.BJdtar^PijMW- 
W.  Pottaa,  of  Boatpa,  aadftsi**'!**"^ ,  v.^An. 
of  Winchester,  Maaa.,  for  faiprOTeBW»t  In  fiya*" 
CMTbon  Tapor  appacataf. 

BenJ.  P.  Areiy,  of  LouisTlB*  «f •  A^  ■«*• 
for  bending  plow  handles,  Ac 

J.  A.  Ayrea, of  Hartford,  Oonmte  ■»*■*' 
apealag  aad  dosinip  t 

Thos.  Crane,  of  Foe*  i 
prorement  in  flooring  mills. 

Wm.  W.HaUMI,  af  Mhd*^ J^.*"' 
prorement  in  ecoentrio  axploflve  ansiii> 

John  M.  Jones,  of  Pahnyra,  N.  Y.,Mi»gPg* 
Newton  Foatec,  of  aaiAe  jiao^.fflr  i**"""^ 
in  cotton  aead  planlan.  ^ 

Darld  H.  Kennedy,  of  Beadhig,  PM  teli^^ 
ment  in  the  arrangement  of  tan  rats. 

Jos.  W  Jaian,jaf  iBuft  mMm.  *•*?"' 
chine  for  dreaslng  sticks  to  P«*y»»^'**,^ 

Bmmons  Manley,  orMarion,N.  T.,  fcr  W""* 
riretlng  aiaohlAa. 


LIST  Of  PATJUnw. 
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Jm.  8.  Haantng,  of  PUIadelphlft,  9r.,  ftnr  ta- 
provement  In  mowing  mMhlnes. 

Wm.  H.  Medcftlfe,  of  Balttmore,  Md.,  for  mtlbod 
«f  TentQatlng  railroad  oars. 

Jean  Pierre  Molllere,  of  I^ons,  France,  for  lin- 

rTemeat  In  machines  for  hammering  leather 
the  aoles  and  heels  of  bools  and  shoes.    A^ 
^         tsstod  la  trance,  Jalj»,  1660. 

John  J.  Osborn,  of  New-OideaBS^  La.,  fortes 
yrevement  in  grate  ban. 
^  Francis  Peabodj,  of  flUem,  Haas.,  tor  improred 

nechod  of  regulating  Telocity  of  wind  wheels. 

Freeman  Flommer,  of  lianohester,  Ind.,  for  tan* 
proToment  in  seed  planters. 

James  P.  Boss,  of  Lewlsbarg,  Pa.,  fbr  Improre* 
BMBt  In  means  Cor  oparafting  tlM  steam  vabras  in 
Uower  engines. 

Ohas.  ficbmidk,  of  Union,  Mo.,  t 
maChod  of  boxing  oanlage  wheels. 

Horace  Smith,  of  Norwioh,  Ooob.,  and  Daniel 
K  Wesson,  of  Mew-Haren,  Oonn^  assignors  to 
•*  The  Yolcanio  Bepeating  Anns  Oompanj,**  of 
Hew-Havea,  Oonn.,  2sr  Improved  primes  for  cart- 
ridges of  ilre«arms. 

John  H.  Manny,  of  Bockford,  IU.,for  improTe- 
ment  In  grain  and  grass  harvesters. 

John  H.  Bfanny,  of  Bockford,  IlL,  for  improTe- 
meni  in  harrester  catter  bars. 

Adolph  0.  Moestae,  of  Kane  Ooonty,  HL,  for 
hnprorement  in  mastic  fbr  coTerIng  waUs. 

lAclas  Page,  of  Cavendish,  YL,  for  improre. 
aient  In  grlndtag  mills. 

Jos.  N.  Pitts,  of  Blackstone,  Mass,,  for  improve- 
ment in  machines  for  eattlng  flocks  and  paper 
stock. 

Boibs  Porter,  of  Washington,  D.  0.,  for  Im- 
ptoTcd  punching  machines. 

Geo.  M.  Bamsaj,  of  New-Tork,  N.  T.,  for  Im- 
proved hinge. 

H.  O.  Bobertson,  of  GreenvUle,  Tami.,  for  im- 
provement in  bee  hives. 

Riley  Boot  ft  Samoel  G.  Holyoka,  of  Galesburg, 
111.,  for  improvement  in  machines  for  dearinff 
BDow  from  railroad  tracks. 

Hcniy  p.  Shaw,  of  Soath  Boston,  Mass.,  for  Im- 
pfTovement  in  screw-jacks. 

Charles  F.  Thomas,  of  Taunton,  Mass.,  for  im 
prored  ohhnney  cowls. 

PhUos  B.  Tyler,  of  Springfield,  Mass.,  for  im- 
proved method  of  attaching  teeth  to  saw  plates. 

Elbridge  Webber,  of  Gardiner,  Me.,  for  improved 
device  in  tree-nall  machines. 

Thos.  Wlnans,  of  Baltimore,  Md.,  for  improve' 
BDent  in  boggy  wagons. 

Geo.  D.  Tong,  of  Plymouth,  Mass.,  for  improve- 
»ent  in  belt  and  band  fastenings. 

Daniel  Dod,  of  Brooklyn,  M.  T.,  assignor  to 
himself  and  Henry  F.  Bead,  of  mm)/t  place,  for 
Improved  soldering  iron. 

Horaoe  L.  Hongtaton,  of  Skntogfleld,  Tt.,  asslg. 
-■^T  to  Abel  H.  Gvenn«ll,  of  same  place,  for  fan- 


prerosnent  tai  machines  for  aoktlng  tfiftnMingr  < 


Edward  Kershaw,  of  Boston,  Mass.,  tasfgnor  to 
UssBSlf  and  Baniy  M.  Hoo 
place,  for  improved  cell  lock. 


^csp; 


Jos.  Wels,  of  Bordentown,  N«  J.,  for  fanproTS* 
msni  la  flouring  mills. 

Albert  Bisbee,  of  Ohclsea,  Mass.,  fbr  ImproTe- 
ment  in  means  for  operating  the  throttle  valve  of 
■team  eaginai. 

Joa.  T.  Oapaw^D,  of  Woodbury,  Oobil,  for  im- 
provement in  shot  poaches. 

Vhomas  J.  earieton  and  Steptoi  Fost,  of  Tbrk* 
0.,  for  Improved  field  fences. 


Geo.  B.  Oomstosfc,  of  Uanhefan,  N.  T.,  for  im- 
provment  In  locomotive  fornace  grates. 

Hewy  N.  Begvaw,  of  Flermont,  Ni,  T.,  for  la- 
provsment  In  machine  repladag  railroad  cars. 

Lonls  T.  Delasslse,  of  New-Orleans,  La.,  for  kn- 
provement  in  brick  machines. 

Ohas.  Foster,  of  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  for  imprwni- 
ment  In  scaffolds. 

Mbses  G.  Farmer,  of  Salem,  Mess.,  tn  Improve- 
ment in  telegraphic  Beglsters. 

Stephen  J.  Gold,  of  New-Haven,  Oonn.,  for  Im- 
provement in  apparatus  for  heating  buildfaigs  by 


John  Hinkley,  of  Huron,  0.,  for  Improvement 
in  universal  Joints  for  oonnecUng  shafts,  Ac 

Hassard  Knowles,  of  New-Tork,  N.  T.,  for  waor 
tIslngtooL 

Noah  W.  Kumber,  of  Ctoolnnatl,  O.,  for  bar 
provement  In  plB-msAlng  machines. 

Oharies  H.  Bnah,  of  Fall  Biver,  Mass.,  for  im- 
provement In  the  bell  itench  trap. 

Solomon  Berheisel,  of  ^l^one  Township,  ns.i 
for  improvement  in  com  dryers. 

Wm.  Ball,  of  Ohicopee,  Mass.,  for  improved  ore 
washer. 

A.  H«  Oaryl,  of  Sandusky,  Ohio,  for  improved 
raking  attachments  to  harvesters. 

Levi  C9im>man,  of  New-York,  N.  Y.,  for  improved 
photographio  plate  vise. 

John  Oook,  of  Westmoreland,  N.  Y.,  for  Un- 
provament  In  lugs  for  oast  Iron  shingles. 

Bdward  N.  Dlckerson,  of  New-York,  N,  T.,  and 
BUsha  K.  Boot,  of  Hartfeidt  GL,  fbr  tanprovement 
In  pumps. 

Peter  S.  Sbert,  oi  Chicago,  HL,  for  improve- 
ment in  heattng-foed-water  apparatus  for  loco- 
motives. 

John  G.  ftnst,  of  Yoik«  Fa.,  for  Improved  saw 

set. 

Mi^Jor  H.  Fisher,  of  Sing  Sing,  N.  Y.,  assignor 
to  Jos.  A.  Hyds,  of  Bridgewater,  Mass.,  for  im- 
provement in  cutting  files. 

Ellaha  S).  French,  of  Blngfaamton,  N.  Y.,  for  im- 
provement in  three-wheeled  vehicles. 

Thomas  Frith,  of  Cincinnati,  0.,  for  improved 
feed-water  apparatus  to  steam  boilers. 

Samuel  Glsshiger,  of  Alleghany,  Pa.,  for  Im- 
proved bench  vise. 

Blsba  Harris,  of  Providence,  B.  I.,  for  Improve- 
ment in  machines  for  bending  ihip  hooks. 

Oliver  8.  Haaard  and  Isaac  Peck,  of  Coventry, 
B,  I.,  for  improvement  In  machinery  for  maUng 
rope. 

Harvy  J.  Hughes,  of  Davenport,  Iowa,  for  im- 
provement in  briek  preases. 

Samuel  McFerran,  of  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  for  hn- 
provement  In  hot-air  fumaoes. 

Blchard  Montgomery,  of  New-York,  N.  T.,  for 
tanprovement  In  carriage  wrings. 

S.  S.  Mffls  A  M.  Blssell,  of  Chai&slon,  8.  C,  for 
Improvement  in  weighing  scales. 

Stephen  0.  Mendenhall,  of  Bldmiond,  Ind.,  fo' 
improvement  in  flour  bolts. 

Geo.  B.  Moore,  of  Mount  Joy,  Pa.,  for  in^prov«- 
ment  in  fire-pokers. 

'  Francis  Morandt,  of  Boston,  Mtas.,  for  itapMvo- 
asntinlaBtems. 

Smos*!  Fsek,  of  Wsw-Bavsn,  Oonn.,  for  Improved 
fostenings  for  tba  hinges  of  daguerreotype  cases. 

Myer  PUnaa^  of  New-Toik,  N.  Y.>  tot  Impeoved 
metallicpen. 

Juan  Pattlson,  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  for  Impmva- 
ment  in  oscUIatlng  steam  engines. 

B.  F.  Bay,  of  Baltimore,  Md.|  tor  improvanunl 
in  harvesters.  '"^ 
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nent  In  ■•»  mffli. 

Alfred  BwtoBie,  of  Borton,  Mmi.,  aMisiier  to 
j^S^tLSSS, if  MOM  ptaoe, tor  ImprowBMit 

wLrriet  V.  Teny.  of  Bortoa,  Umm^  ndininteto 
SroiMtnicltogcMtfronbaddlnii. 

8.  J^trMk.  •'  CKillford  Oenfero,  N.  Y.,  for  Jm- 
orored  alarm  dock. 

(Mi  Tnfta*  <>'  Borton,  Maw.,  tor  Improyemont 
to  makbic  wrongbt  iron  ahafU. 

John  B.  Wentworth,  of  Iflnjn,  !£«,**  to- 
«,i^ent  in  machlnaa  tor  aoftenlng  laalhep. 

Atoor  WMtly,  of  SprtogMdj  0..tor  ImproTO- 
mwt  in  craln  »*  F*»  J»»rr«iten. 

Abnor  Whttly.  of  Bprlngfldd,  0.,  for  imptvwf 
ucntinbcltfaateningi. 

John  Standing,  of  Fall  RiTor.  Maw.,  Milgnor  to 
liimSSd  Jaiea  Baxendato,  of  ProTldonco,  R. 
5!T?li^o^moToni«ntfor  th.  doctor,  of  caU- 
00  printing  machinea. 

Ohas.  0.  Terrell,  of  ttn?*"?^  ^*^V  tf S!X 
nor tohinuelf  and  Samuel  Crawford, of  Mineral 
vSnt  wSTtor  improrement  in  manjHAambered 
fareedi  loading  cannon. 

•' John  M.  WlnJer,  of  PhttaddpMa,  Pa..  Mrignor 
to  hiiMelf  and  Wadilngton  H.  Penrow,  of  same 
SM^for improrement  in  the  mode  of  attaching 
ImraosiUon  aolea  to  boots  and  ihoca. 

Wm.  Adantfon,  of  Philadelphia  County,  Pa.,  for 
inmrowent  in  iachinery  for  cutting  landpaper. 
!uto^ted  Aug.  18,1800. 

John  ABtnder,  of  New-London,  Conn.,  tor  Im- 
prorement in  Bdasom. 

B  J.  Barber,  of  Balbton  Spa,  K.  T.,  f6r  Im- 
prored  method  of  tonguing  and  grooring  taper- 
tog  boarda. 

Wm.  Baxter,  of  Newark,  N.  J.,  tor  Improred 
wrench. 

Krastoa  B  Bigelow,  of  Boiton  Bfaaa.,  tor  im 
prorement  in  power  loomi. 

f  diz  Brown  and  Adolph  Brown,  of  New-Toik, 
N.  T.,  machine  for  boring  and  tenoning  wood. 

John  CUrk,  of  Washington,  D.  C,  and  O.  W. 
N.  Toit,  of  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  for  Improrement  to 
ploughs. 

Ohas.  W.  Copeland,  of  New-York,  N.  T.,  for  Im- 
prorement in  ralre  and  exhaust  passages  of 


te  l» 


Waldo  P.  Craig  andWm.  B.  Rightor,  of  New- 
port, Ky.,  for  improrement  to  signals  for  reaeels. 

aement  Bare,  of  Otoctonatl,  Ohio,  for  improred 
method  of  regi^ttog  feed  gates  for  mils,  ete. 

C.H.  Denison,  of  Qreen  Birer,  Vt.,  for  rotary 
planer  for  felloes. 

Leri  B.  Bnos,  of  Oiean,  N.  T.,  tor  baprorument 
In  oil  cans. 

Wm.  E.  Brerett  and  M.  M.  Thompson,  of  New- 
Tork,  N.  T.,  for  improrement  to  derices  for  re- 
mortog  tocrustotions  of  boilers. 

Barld  N.  Flanders,  of  South  Boyalton,  Yt.,  for 
toiprored  a4Justable  carriage  seat. 

P.  G.  G»rdtoer,  of  New-York,  N.  Y.,  for  Im- 
prorement to  railroad  oar-axle. 

John  &  QaUaher,  Jr.,  of  Waahington,  D.  C,  for 
Improrement  to  gas  and  steam  oooUng  apparatus. 

ThAddeus  Fowler,  of  Waterbuy,  Oonn.,  for  Im- 
prorement to  sttcUng  ptos  to  paper. 

Robt  A  Wm.  L.  Gebby,  of  New-Blefaland,  0.,  for 

Improrement  in  seed  plAuters. 

Wm.  Gee,  of  New-York,  N.  Y.,  for  lubricator     . 

I^ijah  HaU,  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  for  Improre- 1 

'^' to  power  looms.  J 


Aaaen  Hatd^  of  Ibrwferflle,  Oobb^Ie 
prored  hand  press  for  atunptoglettM,  Jte. 

Birdsin  HoQy,  of  Seneca  Falls,  N.  T.,  Iv  to^ 
prorement  to  steam  engines,  which  m»mi,m 
pnmptog. 

J.  L.  Horn,  of  Ugeeombe  Ooonfy,  K.O«lKli» 
prorement  to  cotton  seed  planters. 

Wettel  W.  Hnr1baft,of  Utlca,N.  Y.,fg(l«liiit 
method  of  hanging  and  a^ioeting  eiro^l|» 

Solon  S.  Jackman,  of  Look  HafeB,A«lr^ 
prored  elerator  for  puddkra  baBs.  ^^ 

Ferdtoand  Keehnold,  of  Bridgeport,  €«>«*': 
improred  wrench.  ■ 

James  T.  King,  of  New-Yerk,  K.  Y.,  frl^-.l 
prorement  to  steam  condensen.  ' 

E.  W.  Lewis,  of  Honeidals,  Pfc,  tar  tayMP! 
ment  in  sealtog  preeerre  cans. 

■dward  Ltodner  and  Oonrad  BoOBan,  iMf* ' 
York,  N.  Y.,  for  la^roremcBt  to  perte-JSi "  •"■ 

John  L.  McFherson,  ef  New-Tlsua, 
Jacob  O.  Joyce,  ofOtodimati.On*-' — 
to  diaphragm  pomps.  -^  _^ 

Christopher  Modler,  of  Nevaik,  V.U^m- ' 
prorement  to  wick  hoMen  for  Aigaud  tanps. 

lUsha  P.  Vewtea,  of  Green  Uand,  V.  Y.,ftr 
Improred  wrench. 

Job  PhflUps,  of  Haniihiilii,  P^  for  In^piow- 
ment  to  grain  hanrerten. 

John  Prime,  oC  Wa«bliigton,D.  C,  for  fii«»roT». 
ment  to  ship  eompsmei. 

Lea  Posy,  of  FUbd«lsMa,  Pa,  tor  improred 
method  of  ezttogidAInt  titt. 

Wm.  H. Robertson  "4«?5!'\SSIjiS. 
Hartford  Conn.,  for  iuipiuiaiiuit  in  weeowow 
tog  fljre-arms. 

Ohas.  H.  Sayre,  and  ?«TgSt^^'** 
N.  Y.,  for  improrement  in  canmwt  ««■. 

John  Sclthen,  of  OoMens.Pr«^  J»J5PJ* 
enrdopes  for  bottles.  Patented  In  ft*»B«»M- 
gust99,  1854.  ^^ 

Bdwto  F.  Schoenberter,ef  IIsiietta,Pi.,  «»* 
prorement  In  fluxing  blast  taraaecs. 

Timothy  F.  Taft,  of  Fltchboif,  llsii^  ««»■ 
prored  bolt  machtoe. 

Bez^.  Taylor,  of  PhfladelpUa,  Pi,  *»  *»«**• 
ment  for  grating  green  com. 

Thos.  Thompson,  of  Niekersrflle,  H.  F,  fcr  »- 
prored  machtoe  for  folding  paper,  •«• 

Wm.  D.  Titos,  of  BrooUyn,  R  hfiSS!*' 
ment  to  oQ  box  for  axles  with  ceafcd  !<««* 

Wm.  H.  Powers,  of  pwisdHto.  ^»  **  "^ 
prorement  to  cloUies  damps.  ^^__ 

LoisonD.  Towne,  of  Worc«sl«,1U».,fc»«tt« 
heads  for  plantog  machtoes. 

James  Whitcom,  of  Detroit,  Wd^  tor  fafOff' 
ment  to  railroad  twitch. 

S.  W.  Wood,  of  WaahtoBton.D.  C.,forlBpn>w- 
ment  In  railroad  car  coupUog. 

Geo.  W.  N.  Yost,  of  Pltt*«i*.P»n  tor  taV"*" 
ment  to  grato  and  gnos  harrcrten. 

0.  C.  Hofl;  of  Albany,  N.  Y.,  ■**»«';  »i; 
Roseell,  of  Manilas,  N.  Y..  for  improwsMtli"* 
construction  of  aoastto  rooling.  . 

James  M.  Kern,  of  Monantewn,  Ta,  iwg 
to  Enoch  P.  Fitch  and  Isaae  Scott.  «*  ■J/Si 
for  improred  method  of  conca?iDg  *"^^^ 

Alfred  Swtogle,  of  Boston,  Maifc, -<P*[J} 
Bmer  Townaend,  of  same  plaee,  tor  l**""— " 
to  pegging  boots. 

Chaf.  Morgan,  of  Philadelphia,  Fa..  "Jg  is 
Sam'l  Bmlen,  of  same  ptoce,  fsr  iaipwn"^ 
potato  planters. 

Henry  Newaham,  of  Baltimore,  lUi »"' 
prorement  to  caldrons. 
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DEALEH8  I.V   n.XK   AXD  rASBlOXABLB 

oiiOTHiisra-  FOJEi  :M:E3sr    A-istid  botts^ 

441  Broad  way  (between  Howard  and  GrandSts.),  Ilew*Y#rk, 
Invite  special  attention  to  their  assortment  of  Read)r-I!Iade  ClolhlBgi  Bailable  €or  ihe|m- 
sent  and  coming  season.     Their  assortment  embraces  every  variety  of  goods  suitable  for  a 
.       .  GENTI.£MAN>8     WARDBOBB. 

No  pains  is  spared  in  this  establishment  to  have  every  garment  well  made,  and  well  md  apptoprato- 
ly  trimmed.  The  assortment  and  styles  of  BOTS'  OZiOTHINQ,  challenge  a  comptrison  with  than 
of  any  other  concern  in  the  United  States. 
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w^T^B^?T^l  ALFRED  BffUNBOB  &  CXX, 
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HURD'S    HAIR    RESTOBEB, 

FOR  PRODUCING  HAIR  ON 


,_^  —      -  --    — 

-^ri     This  Preparation  has  never  failed  lo  produce  a  new  growth  of  Hair  on  BaW  l'«"*!?*J 

^        used  according  I o  directions.    It  is  designed  expressly  for  the  pnrpoae.  ^^♦^^^'^^^'Sliw 

not  all  the  various  preparaiiono  advertised  lor  that  purpose  are,  la  reality,  <***27,75l 

for  the  toilet,  and  arc  compoaed  of  oils,  alcohol,  Ac,  injurious  ratber  than  taartaw  »  » 

P0QI7BTAlfKOCK,  ConB^  F*.  J^L 

•*  This  la  to  certify  thit  I  hsve  been  using  Ilurd^s  Hair  Restorer  about  three  months,  and  now,  vrb«~  "^^JL 
bald,  it  is  covered  wiib  a  new  growth  of  hair."  OapU  GEO.  0. 1         "*J^ 

PoQCBTAIfNOCX,  C-Onit, SttM 

**  This  is  to  certify  that  I  have  been  using  Hurd's  Hsir  Restorer  about  three  months,  and  where  b>j  «*»* 
tetirHly  bald,  and  had  been  about  twenty  years,  it  ia  covered  with  a  new  growth  of  hair,  ^  least  tliRs  ^ 
length."  ALICE  .^  AJ». 

The  PeterMburgh  (Vo.)  InUlligencer  says  of  HURD»8  HAIR  RESTORER:  " This  preparation  seeW.  >^*^ 
caoious  fbr  tbe  restoration  of  the  hair  upon  bald  heads.  We  have  seen  the  testimony  of  persona  vt"  *^"  ^ 
who  have  used  the  compound  nucceserully,  thereby  corrohorating  the  opinion  of  ita  restoratWe  eser 

For  a  Si)>erlfr  Article  for  the  Toilet  nse  HURD^S  GOLDEN  €LOSS 

This  preparation  is  highly  perfumed,  and  (?ive»  to  the  hair  a  dark,  soft, flossy,  and  lively  app<-<  "^  **^ 

not  be  obtained  from  any  other  arti  le.    It  eflTeciua  ly  ceanaes  the  scalp,  and  keeps  the  bead  clean  and  k  ^'^^i^ 

KURD'S  HAIR  RESTORER  ij  sold  at  $1,  and  HURi>»8  GOLDEN  GLOSS  at  9S  cents  p<^-  ^*»^ 
fenerally. 

CHEMICAL  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  Pr^^    - 
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lOTLUENOE   OF  VARIETY  OF  PURSUITS, 

IN  PRODUCING  INTELLECTUAL  ASD   INDUSTRIAL  AOTIYITT  THROUOH  A  OOMMUNITT. 

Truth  is  self-sustaining.  Separate  truths  mutually  confirm  each  other. 
Correct  theories  and  sound  principles  commend  themselves  hy  the  benefits 
-which  they  confer  through  their  indirect  and  incidental  connections.  Thus 
each  demonstrates  its  own  excellence. 

The  policy  which  we  advocate  in  reference  to  variety  of  pursuits  com* 
mends  itself,  because  it  bears  the  test  we  have  just  described.  It  exerts  a 
happy  influence  in  promoting  a  general  industry,  and  in  a  higher  develop- 
ment of  the  popular  intellect 

We  are  quite  too  far  into  the  nineteenth  century  to  bear  patiently  the  im- 
ported idea,  not  yet  quite  obsolete,  that  the  masses  are  not  made  to  think,  or 
even  to  rule.  As  long  as  the  memory  of  a  Webster,  a  Clay,  a  Franklin,  a 
Jackson,  a  Zachary  Taylor,  and  scores  of  others,  whose  very  names,  now 
that  their  bodies  are  buried  in  the  dust,  are  more  honored  and  more  beloved, 
and  exert  a  higher  influence  than  scores  even  of  living  public  men,  aspiring 
to  be  leaders  in  our  republic,  so  long  it  will  be  demonstrated  that  from  the 
people — from  the  common  walks  of  industry,  must  come,  as  they  have  hitherto, 
the  most  beloved  and  honored,  the  best,  the  strongest,  the  weightiest  intellects, 
the  most  controlling  influence  of  the  country.  Whatever,  therefore,  tends 
to  favorable  results  in  that  direction  is  not  only  commendable,  but  of  the 
highest  importance. 

The  Church  has  produced  as  many  examples  of  this  sort  as  the  State. 
^enry  Martyn  was  the  son  of  a  collier,  John  Newton  was  a  sailor,  Melanc- 
thon  was  educated  as  a  mechanic,  and  Bunyan  served  as  a  tinker  and  a ' 
common  soldier.  In  our  own  country  ahuost  all  our  eminent  clergymen ' 
have  risen  from  the  ranks  of  the  comparatively  poor.  Nor  is  this  all.  The 
few  very  rich  men  have  nearly  all  commenced  without  any  capital.  Several 
have  first  entered  the  city  where  they  triumphed  over  the  most  discouraging 
outward  circumstances,  with  all  their  possessions  in  the  bundle  whiiSh  waa 
hang  at  their  back. 

It  is  true,  in  one  sense,  that  agriculture  is  established  by  our  Creator,  as 
man's  first  and  highest  work,  and  that  all  other  forms  of  industry  are  to  be 
r^arded  only  as  its  handmaids.  But  this  is  true  only  in  a  single  and  lim- 
ited sense.  If  the  art  of  agriculture  is  neglected,  and  the  annual  harvest 
is  not  gathered,  man  must  starve.  Animal  life,  in  many  regions  of  the 
globe,  must  become  extinct.    This  thought  was  most  eloquently  presented  by. 
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Mr.  Everett  in  his  speech  at  the  baDquet  in  Boston,  as  reported  in  a  no&A 
number  of  this  journal.     This  work  is  therefore  indispensable. 

^In  the  morning  sow  thy  seed  and  in  the  evening  withhold  not  thjhsad,* 
18  not  an  arbitrary  decree,  but  the  fundamental  law  of  fife.  If  esssntia^ 
Yiolated,  famine  will  consume  our  very  being.  This,  then,  is,  in  one  san^ 
our  first  duty. 

But  it  is  equally  true  that  if  men  do  not  build  for  themselves  habitation 
and  contrive  other  means  of  defense  against  the  elements,  they  must  peruL 
So  these  too  appear  as  primary  duties,  and  architecture  and  other  arts  also^ 
rise,  like  agriculture,  by  parity  of  reasonings  to  the  dignity  of  *' divine  imti- 
tntions.'' 

A  careful  view  of  the  subject  will  prove  that  in  oountries  where  the  whob 
of  man's  work  is  merely  or  chiefly  the  tilling  of  the  soil,  there  will  be,  oompa^ 
'  atively,  but  little  physical  or  mental  activity  among  the  masses  of  the  people. 
We  have  recently  been  reminded  that  "*  comparisons  are  odioos,"  but  we 
scarcely  know  how  to  urge  any  sort  of  progress  or  of  reform  without  thk 
kind  of  illustration.  We  therefore  beg  our  reader's  candid  jadgmeot, 
while  he  follows  us,  for  a  few  moments  only,  in  the  examination  of  this  mat- 
ter. If  he  will  then  give  us  his  ideas  of  it,  either  in  confirmatron  or  nega- 
tion, we  will  furnish  him  as  extensive  a  platform  on  which  to  ezhihit  his 
views  as  our  pages  can  furnish. 

We  shall  find  that  in  communities  engaged  in  a  variety  of  industrial  pur> 
suits,  mere  manual  labor  is  performed  with  more  energy  \  that  more  physfcai 
activity  is  there  put  forth,  than  in  those  where  agricoltuie  ii  the  sole  occu- 
pation of  the  people.  If  our  readers  are  familiar  with  the  babitK  of  our 
border  settlements,  as  one  region  after  another  comes  under  the  dominion  of 
the  hardy  pioneer,  they  know  that  as  soon  as  the  land  is  ones  subdued  and 

Erepared  for  cultivation,  only  a  portion  of  the  time  is  occupied  in  any  tind  of 
kbor.  Three  days's  work  in  the  week  will  usually  furnish  all  that  is  neoei- 
sary  for  domestic  usee,  and  no  motive  urges  them  to  more  constant  occnpsr 
tion.  As  we  recede  f^om  the  outer  limits  of  civilization,  toward  the  older 
Battlements,  a  greater  variety  of  crops  is  produced,  flowers  and  shmbberj, 
and  fruits,  etc.,  begin  to  receive  more  careful  and  more  extensive  cultore^  and 
various  additional  inducements  are  presented  for  new  forms  of  labor.  As 
population  becomes  more  dense,  and  new  trades  and  profeesiom  oo»ipy  air 
tention,  markets  spring  up,  coosumers  multiply,  and  everything  eoo^irtt  to 
induce  habita  of  incrcMed  industry. 

Look  at  the  condition  of  other  and  older  countries,  and  they  too  bear  is 
ont  in  asserting  that  physical  energy  and  activity  is  displayed  in  the  highest 
degree  wherever  the  various  trades  and  manufcotures  are  liberally  sostsined. 
The  examples  to  which  we  have  referred,  be  it  remembered,  are  not  of 
those  who  are  indolent  because  they  are  laboring  for  the  benefit  of  another, 
without  reward,  or  for  half  pay,  or  because  the  same  award  is  given  them 
whether  they  are  industrious  or  not,  but  of  men  woiting  their  own  soil,  for 
their  own  advantage,  and  preeiaely  according  to  the  dictatea  of  thor  own 
freewill. 

^  The  ingenuity  of  men  is  more  eflfectually  called  into  action  in  conmioi- 
ties  engaged  in  a  variety  of  pursuits.  Under  such  cireamslanoes  it  beoooes 
important  to  do  everything  under  the  moat  fiifvorable  eireumstances.  bch 
man  is  anxioua  to  avail  himself  of  every  new  (aoility  for  carrying  on  his  own 
craft  Every  ingenious  man  may  devote  himself  to  the  invention  of  ntv 
contrivances,  under  the  assurance  that  every  valuable  Aonght  he  shall  evdra 
viU  pay  libeK^ly  for  the  time  he  may  devote  to  it 
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Facto  6Mily  determined  leeve  no  loom  for  doubt  od  this  pdnt  The  dobh 
ber  of  patented  inventioiiB  in  iheee  industrial  eommnnitieay  (we  use  thk 
term  for  its  oonciaenesB,)  is  vastlj  greater  than  in  thoee  where  all  are  oeca* 
pied  in  agricultBre,  whUe  the  number  of  those  not  patented,  but  whioh  are 
originated,  oflen  hf  more  than  one,  without  any  knowledge  that  the  saiae 
thought  has  been  suggested  by  others,  greatly  exceeds  ^  number  of  patents 
actually  issued.  Probably  the  number  of  these  Bon-patented  contriyanoea 
of  ueeful  medkanical  combinatioiis  greatly  exceeds  the  number  of  tiiose 
patented,  and  the  excess  of  those  non-patented  in  industnal  communities 
OFer  the  same  class  of  inyentiene  among  agriculturists,  is  still  greater  than 
that  of  inventions  which  are  secured  by  law.  Our  own  country  does  not 
Ornish  the  onlj  evidence  of  this  sort.  What  is  true  here  is  true  over  aJl 
the  world. 

A  modified  fotm  of  this  statement  is  equally  certain,  to  wit :  There  is 
BM>re  general  intellectual  activity  in  these  industnal  communities  than  else- 
whm.  The  mechanical  inventions  to  which  we  have  referred  preeent  but  a 
partial  view  of  the  general  action  of  the  popular  mind,  but  it  is  scarcely 
poeaible  that  such  vigor  and  efficiency  should  be  unaccompanied  with  a  gen- 
eral  activity  of  min^  habituated  to  careful  analysis,  and  possessing  awhde- 
some  constitution. 

l^or  are  these  actmties  concerned  only  with  industrial  topics.  How  often 
do  we  see  sudli  a  people  manifesting  a  deep  interest  in  general  education,  or 
even  in  liberal  sciences  ?  Sometimes,  indeed,  they  become  enthusiastic  in  the 
pussuit  of  some  theory  or  abetraction,  or  of  some  fancied  good.  Nor  is  our 
inference  drawn  from  these  facts  to  be  set  down  as  unworthy  of  oonsideratioui 
because  such  developments  are  sometimes  foolish  and  positively  harmfuL 
No  oommunity  of  vigorous,  but  d^raved  mind,  and  especially  if  imper- 
fectly educated,  can  fail  to  evolve  monstrous  errors.  As  well  might  a  steam 
engine  be  expected  to  exert  its  tremendous  power  only  for  useful  purposes, 
avoiding  collisions  and  saving  the  lives  and  lonbB  of  those  who  fall  under  its 
wheels.  As  well  may  a  foige  or  furnace  keep  itself  clear  of  smut  and  smoke* 
Our  manufacturing  machinery,  when  in  oAiony  sometimes  jproves  destructive 
to  the  lives  and  limbs  of  operatives.  It  is  indeed  quite  harmless  when  at 
leat  Neverth^ess  life  is  better  than  death,  and  occasional  discords  to  uni- 
vefsal  deafness  or  perpetual  silence.  It  is  desirable  that  chemical  agencies 
should  exert  their  attraoticms  and  r^ulsions,  though  they  do  sometimes  re- 
sult in  offensive  deoompodtionSk  Valuable  results  are  usualiy  achieved  at  a 
great  expense.    This  is  equally  true  in  morals  and  in  j^ysics. 

We  do  not  intend  to  assert  that  the  general  average  of  intellectual  endow- 
ment, in  any  community,  is  graduated  by  the  amount  of  physical  machinery 
it  empk>ys,  or  that  the  hig^t  intellects  are  oonfined  within  certain  indua- 
ttial  bound^uriak  But  we  do  maintain  that  und«r  the  droumstances  described, 
the  mass  of  mind  is  not  called  into  aetimi.  It  lies  dormant  and  becomes 
inefficient  and  wekss  to  itself  aid  to  others.  Motives  to  effort  are  not  pre- 
sented to  them,  or  when  presented  are  either  unheeded  or  result  only  in  fitful 
effinrtB.  Wheie  the  cvcumstanees  of  a'  people  are  opposite  to  these,  where 
the  rivakies  and  strifes  of  commercial  and  trading  industry  are  in  their 
flood  tide,  tiiere  we  always  &id  inteUeotnal  energy  to  meet  the  demand.  In 
evely  large  community  aa  opportanity  is  constancy  afforded  for  the  exercise 
of  tident  and  skill  in  the  learned  professions,  and  hence  we  find  a  much  greater 
uniformity  in  the  endowments  and  capacities  of  men  of  these  classes,  in  all 
commnwHMs,  than  we  do  in  the  condition  of  the  people  whom  they  serve. 
The  tastes  and  prejudices  of  a  peoj^  exert  no  little  influence  upon  the  pecu- 
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Kar  mental  characteiiBtioB  sod  tbe  amonnt  of  acquirementB  amoi^  profeh 
nonal  meD,  but  there  is  far  leas  diverritj  arising  nom  these  canaes  in  thai 
piDfessions  than  is  displayed  in  other  more  private  stations. 

Where  the  mental  powers  of  the  masses  are  not  habitnaDj  called  iato 
action,  the  few  control  the  many.  All  pnblio  measores  are  originatod  ad 
carried  through,  not  by  the  people,  nor  at  their  bidding.  So  all  impiovi' 
ments,  as  the  constmction  of  railroads  and  the  like,  are  first  snggeBtel^ 
planned,  and  executed  by  the  few  educated  and  perhaps  prafattaoaal  dub, 
who  are  regarded  and  who  regard  themselves,  as  in  some  sense,  the  gmrduuH 
of  the  people,  the  patrons  and  guides  of  the  many.  The  latter  are  dii  pn- 
pils,  they  are  their  instructors. 

These  thoughts  lead  to  an  inquiry  on  a  kmdred  topic  Among  whst  oooh 
munities  do  we  find  the  greatest  number  of  learned  authors  and  abtewritm 
rising  up  from  all  classes  and  from  every  kind  <^  pursuit  f  Where  the  most 
numerous  readers  f  Where  the  most  enterprising  tradesmen  f  Where  the  moit 
effident  craftsmen  t  Evidently,  where  active  competiticm  and  divenit^  d 
occupation  call  forth  the  energies  of  the  common  mind,  iesding  to 
the  exercise  of  vigorous  thought,  and  diligent  study,  and  resoJtiDg  in  s 
spirit  of  self-reliance,  and  an  appreciation  of  beauty  and  ezoel/ence  in  con- 
ception and  ability  in  execution. 

It  does  not  follow  from  this  reasoning,  that  agricnltiiral  dietridB  are  tJwap 
and  of  necessity  inferior  in  mental  vigor  to  those  oommnnitieB  which  an 
engaged  in  the  mechanic  arts  and   manuftictnres  and  the  vaiioos  trsdes. 
Often  they  are  not  so  far  separated  from  the  workshops  or  msan&etories  as 
not  to  be  materially  affected  by  them.    They  are  mdeed  tittk  kss  disn  the 
outer  covering  of  the  Leyden  jar,  while  those  other  departmenti  of  indnstry 
form  the  inner  coat.    These  intelligent  yeomen  do  not  confine  dior  thooghtB 
nor  their  sympathies  with  the  boundaries  of  their  own  broad  acne.  ISot  a 
day  passes  that  they  do  not  look  out  upon  the  busy  world  and  ^tBn  to  the 
tidings  which  are  brought  from  it  as  they  would  listen  to  a  messsge  from 
absent  friends.    The  newspaper^ is  valued  by  them  next  to  their  Bibki. 
They  identify  their  own  interests  with  these  distant  movements.   That  thej 
may  have  the  most  recent  intelligence  of  important  changes,  the  most  speedy 
conveyances  are  brought  into  requisition.    The  electric  wire  connects  tbem 
at  once  with  the  busiest  scenes  and  most  exdting  oonflicti  of  the  great 
world.    The  two  sides  of  the  jar  are  in  frequent  connection.    Ihe  msnonof 
one  section  is  mingled  constantly  with  the  more  quiet  thoughtfoi  hahits  of 
the  other.    But  a  mere  agricultural  community,  scattered  spsnely  over  vide 
territories  could  never  impress  upon  distant  plaoes  sach  deep  and  earoest 
convictions,  nor  such  intense  sympathies,  by  their  own  peculiar  ageneieB.  Such  a 
thing  has  never  been  known,  unless  under  the  most  peculiar  drcomstasoes.  The 
well  deserved  reputation  of  many  rural  districts  in  our  country,  die  like  of  whiek 
is  not  seen  elsewhere,  for  sound  judgment,  strong  common  sense,  and  ardent 
patriotism,  are  no  doubt,  to  a  great  extent,  the  peculiar  products  of  onr  ova 
revolution,  or  of  the  influence  of  those  matchless  minds  which  then|and  Ar 
years  alter  gave  a  tone  to  the  tastes  and  the  habits  of  the  people.  TheslzinV 
scenes  of  the  present  day,  with  which  all  these  men  are  aa  familiar  aB^^ 
with  the  transactions  of  their  own  families,  have  also  a  prevailing  and  oontntt* 
ing  effect  in  perpetuating  or  modifying  these  habits  and  characteristios,  ssiw 
sympathies  are  associated  with  one  or  another  of  the  prominent  doctiines 
and  theories  of  the  day. 

But  we  need  not  extend  this  discussion.  We  do  not  see  how  any  cMCiA 
doubt  that  a  variety  of  industrial  occupations  tends  to  develop  the  popular  mbid 
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.  *  And  if  the  power  of  oombinatioo,  and  of  inventioD,  and  of  skillful  analysis, 
^'  of  quick  conception,  nice  perception,  logical  deduction,  and  kindred  processes, 
are  of  vital  importance  to  a  people  who  essentially  control  their  own  desti- 
nies, the  condnsion  is  unavoidable,  that  mechanical  and  manufacturing  in- 
terests ought  to  be  carefully  protected  wherever  republican  principles  are  to 
prevail,  or  democratic  institutions  permanently  established. 


2; 


rOR  TBI  PLOVOH,  TBI  LOOB.  AMD  TBI  AXYIL. 

MSTEOBOLOOIGAL. 

NiAB  BaowNSBUBe,  Bockbridge  Countj,  Va.     ) 
26th  February,  1866.  ) 

GsimxifEN : — ^Your  February  number  of  the  P.  L.  <fe  A.,  reached  me  on 
the  18th  inst    The  January  number  did  not  come  to  hand.    Please  send  it. 

There  are  one  or  two  slight  typographical  errors  in  my  article  of  the  25tli 
December..  Second  paragraph,  10th  line,  for  corned  meat,  read  meat,  and 
for  money  read  many ;  and  8th  paragraph,  7th  line,  for  feet  read  yards. 

Since  last  writing  you,  we  have  had  quite  a  Northern  winter,  such  a  one 
as  is  rarely  experienced  in  this  latitude.  Indeed  I  may  with  propriety  say, 
we  have  not  had  such  continuous  cold  weather  for  30  years.  We  have  done 
nothing  since  the  holidays  but  cut  wood  and  feed  the  stock ;  and  I  learn  by 
a  letter  just  received  that  the  James  River  is  yet  frozen  up  at  Richmond,  on 
the  23d.  Since  that  day,  however,  the  weather  has  been  more  mild,  and  I 
snppose  the  ice  has  given  way  by  this  time,  as  the  snow  has  gone  pretty 
much  from  the  south  sides,  so  as  to  ffive  us  a  rise  in  the  river  without  a 
flood.  The  nights  freezing  slightly,  u  our  snow  had  gone  off  with  a  warm 
nun,  immense  damage  would  have  been  done,  and  we  are  not  yet  entirely 
out  of  danger,  as  there  is  much  snow  still  in  the  mountains  and  on  the  north  ' 
aides  of  the  hiUs. 

The  wheat,  where  the  snow  is  off^  looks  well.  There  was  much  seed  sown 
last  fftll,  and,  should  the  season  prove  favorable,  a  large  harvest  may  be  ex- 
pected.   The  spring  frosts,  and  the  insect  tribe  may  yet  do  us  much  injury. 

There  has  been  less  out-door  work  done  this  winter  than  I  have  ever 
known,  and  there  was  very  littie  land  ploughed  last  fall ;  as  a  consequence  we 
will  be  backward  this  spring.  The  weather  was  too  cold  to  make  rails  or 
fence,  and  this  work  will  have  to  be  done  when  we  should  be  ploughing. 
From  our  fine  crops  of  com  last  year,  our  stock  has  been  well  kept,  our 
teams  will  be  in  good  order,  and  when  the  spring  fitirly  opens  we  can  push 
ahead. 

For  two  months  we  have  had  clean  nice  feeding.  T  have  never  had  my 
milch  cows  and  stock  cattle  winter  better.  But  with  beef  cattie,  where  not 
housed,  they  have  not  fattened  as  well  as  if  the  winter  had  been  warmer. 
There  is  a  good  stock  of  beef  cattie  on  hand,  and  prices  have  been  rather 
depressed.  Feeders  not  getting  more  than  paid  for  their  corn  at  50  cents 
-per  bushel,  at  which  corn  is  selling  in  my  neighborhood. 

Fork  was  scarce  last  fall,  and  sold  at  $7  to  $8,  and  is  now  worth  at  Rich- 
mond $9.  Beef  commands  from  |6  to  $10,  as  in  quality. .  Bat  little  real 
fine  beef  to  be  had. 

Annexed  I  send  yon  the  state  of  the  weatiier  for  the  last  two  months,  and 
I  hope  after  a  while  to  find  leisure  to  write  you  more  at  length. 
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I  would  remark  that  for  near  two  months  the  mereury  rarely  rose  to  40 
degreea,  with  generally  cold  N'orth-west  or  North-east  winds,  blowing  almost 
a  horricane  at  times.  I  often  thought  of  the  poor  weather-beaten  mariner, 
who  must  hare  suffered  intensely,  and  I  fear  this  branch  of  trade  has  been 
ladly  disastrous.  Tour  ob'd^nt  servant, 

FxB.  26,  1856.  Hbnry  B.  Jokxs. 


SPKECH   OF  MB.   McMIOHABL. 

rWE  are  happy  to  give  even  a  tardy  report  of  the  beautiful  speedb  of  Mr. 
McMichael  at  the  recent  agricultural  banquet  in  Boston.  It  does  honor  t  • 
the  editorial  corps  of  which  he  is  a  member,  and  to  the  city  which  he  hai 
chosen  as  the  place  of  his  residence. — ^Ed.  P.  L.  A.] 

Mr.  President  : — From  the  land  of  the  Quaker  to  the  land  of  the  Puritan 
— ^from  the  city  where  our  National  Independence  was  first  proclaimed,  to  the- 
city  where  its  first  great  labor  was  performed — we,  who  have  just  been  honored 
by  the  toast  you  l^v»  proposed,  may  come,  not  as  once  we  might  have  oome, 
in  awe  of  brandings,  and  stripes,  and  imprisonment,  nor  as  again  we  might 
have  come,  burdened  with  the  weight  of  a  gloomy  foreboding,  to  share  in  the 
perils  of  a  doubtful  conflict  No  sir.  Happier  in  this  than  our  foreCnthers, 
whether  of  the  earlier  or  later  time,  we  Jiave  come,  assured  of  hospitable  wel* 
come  and  bounteous  entertainment,  to  witness  the  generous  rivalries  of  friend- 
ly contestants,  and  to  mingle  in  the  rejoioings  wbich  properly  belong  to  the 
triumphs  of  peace. 

And  sir,  we  feel  that  it  is  good  for  us  to  be  here — we  feel,  sow  that  the 
bitterness  of  intolerance,  as  between  you  and  us,  has  forever  ceased,  now 
that  the  trials  and  dangers  of  revolutionary  stru^les  for  you  and  for  us  are 
forever  over,  recalling,  as  we  may,  with  a  smile,  the  foUies  of  the  fimaticism 
by  which  we  were  separated,  remembering,  as  we  must,  with  a  sigh,  the  trials 
of  the  patriotism  by  which  we  were  united — that  it  is  good  for  us,  men  of 
Pennsylvania  to  be  here  with  you,  men  of  Massachusetts ;  to  engage  with 
you  in  a  common  effort  to  promote  an  important  interest  of  our  common 
country ;  to  admire  with  you  the  rapid  development  of  that  intsrsst ;  to  ex- 
ult with  you  over  the  unexampled  prosperity  of  that  country. 

Missionaries  firom  our  heaped-up  granaries,  from  our  prolific  mines,  from 
our  teeming  furnaces,  we  have  enteral  your  industrial  establishmentB — ^those 
great  reservoirs  of  life,  and  of  moti<»  in  its  seeming  inteUigenee  resembling 
life — and  having  seea  with  our  own  eyes  and  measured  with  our  own  judg- 
ments the  men  and  the  means,  that  by  coosuming  our  gisin  and  our  coal 
and  our  iron,  and  replacing  them  with  fabrics  tbat  supply  the  staple  of  a 
busy  commerce,  have  made  our  interarts  and  youia  complete  and  iden- 
tical, we  are  ready  to  cry  ^  Woe,  wae,  woe,"  unto  him  that  would 
sever  us.  Bound  together  as  we  an,  it  was  not  possible  we  could  meet  as 
strangers,  but  you  have  received  us  as  favored  brethren;  and  m  behalf 
of  my  coUeagues,  and  in  the  name  of  those  we  represent,  I  cordially  thank 
yon ;  I  thank  you  for  the  courtesy  whidi  has  been  extended  to  us ;  I  thank 
you  for  the  privilege  we  have  enjoyed  of  being  partakers  at  the  same  time, 
of  your  pleasing  duties  and  your  grateful  cheer ;  I  thank  you  for  the  oppor- 
tunity you  hare  fiumahed  of  joining  our  haads  and  our  hearts  and  our  toiees 
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with  youn,  in  the  folfillment  of  mutial  aervice,  in  the  recognition  of  mstiil 
kindness,  in  the  utterance  of  sentiment  of  mntnal  good-wilL 

Mr.  President: — ^As  I  looked,  yesterday  on  the  gratifing  exhibition  mids 
among  the  triple  hills  of  your  beautiful  Boston,  like  his  Excellency,  the  Gor- 
emor,  I  too  was  reminded  of  those  ancient  days,  when  from  all  tbe  isl«cf 
Greece,  the  people  gathered  to  a  periodical  festiva],  foremost  among  wboN 
attractions  were  the  achievementB  of  the  raceconrBe  and  the  ring.  It  ■ 
true,  sir,  contrasting  the  present  with  the  past,  that  in  your  cniricnlam  do 
gaudy  and  glittering  chariots,  urged  by  filleted  tyrants,  have  flashed  tUr 
useless  splendor  in  our  eyes ;  but  in  their  stead  you  hare  shown  us  troops  of 
gallent  steeds,  stronger  of  sinew,  fleeter  of  foot,  and  lither  of  limb  than  efer 
champed  a  bit  or  struck  a  hoof  in  Elian  circle ;  and  backed  by  hard-haoded 
men  who  live  in  the  daily  practice  of  a  liberty  beyond  any  of  which  the 
Oreek  had  ever  dreamed. 

It  is  true,  sir,  that  within  your  enclosures  no  naked  wrestlers  or  sturdy  ath- 
letes have  tortured  their  supple  joints  in  degrading  enooanters;  bat  better 
far  than  these,  you  have  set  before  us  whole  droves  of  cattle  preemineody 
fitted  for  the  dairy,  the  shambles,  or  the  yoke ;  whole  fiocka  of  sheep,  rich  in 
the  wool  that  gives  activity  to  our  looms,  and  the  flesh  that  ministers  to  ik 
healthy,  and  tempts  even  the  sated  appetite ;  whole  droves  of  swine,  sag- 
gestive  of  that  abundance  which,  out  of  our  surplus,  enables  us  to  feed  the 
hungry  of  the  earth ;  and  all  these  you  have  presenteid  so  cared  for  and  pro- 
vided, so  pampered  and  &ttened,  that,  while  on  the  one  band  you  have 
avoided  whatever  might  lower  the  condition  of  man,  on  the  other,  for  his  use, 
and  convenience,  and  enjoyment,  you  have  elevated  the  condition  of  the 
brute. 

And,  Mr.  President,  if  in  all  things  else  this  anniversary  celebration  of  the 
United  States  Agricultural  Society  had  fallen  short  of  the  (kr-famed  games 
of  old ;  if,  sir,  instead  of  surpassing  them,  as  it  has,  in  all  the  manifestations 
of  material  superiority  connected  with  the  multiplication  of  human  comforts, 
it  had  failed  to  match  their  meanest  efforts ;  if,  instead  of  the  unnsailable 
demonstration  of  progress  which  every  incident  of  the  display  has  contn- 
bnted  to  strengthen,  there  had  been  eaually  unmistakable  proofs  of  stagna- 
tion and  retrogression ;  there  is  one  uing  in  which  it  has  gone  so  immeas- 
ureably  before  them  that  for  that  and  that  alone,  it  would  be  a  thousand-fold 
more  entitled  to  our  praise. 

Mr.  President,  the  Greek,  with  all  his  el^ance  and  refinement,  with  all 
his  philosophy  and  learning,  with  all  his  exquisite  appreciation  of  poetry, 
and  music,  and  painting,  and  sculpture,  and  statuary,  bad  no  adequate  coa- 
ception  of  the  true  value  and  just  position  of  woman,  and  admitted  her  to 
no  participation,  unless  in  exceptional  cases,  in  his  higher  pursuits  and  gnver 
occupations.  As  part  of  his  general  system,  she  was  prohibited,  on  pain  of 
death,  from  being  present  at  Uie  ceremonies  of  the  sacred  island ;  and  tbe 
leservation  in  favor  of  the  free  love  priestesses  of  Geres  only  attested  awn 
significantly  the  dishonoring  character  of  the  exclusion. 

You,  sir,  have  been  guided  by  a  wiser  and  better  spirit,  and  reoqpuzn^ 
that  social  equality  of  the  sexes  which  reason  and  revelation  aliks  t^^ 
you  have  thrown  your  gates  wide  open  to  the  maids  and  matrons  of  the 
community,  you  have  given  them  due  precedence  as  well  in  the  tlp^^^^ 
as  at  the  banquet ;  and  in  the  bright^  the  thoughtful,  the  eloquent  ^■'^^^ 
turn  towards  me,  I  recognize  visible  tokens  of  the  illimitable  advance  vhidi 
our  Christian  has  made  over  heathen  civilization. 

Mn  President :  In  the  moat  glorious  era  of  Greedan  art  under  the  adnno- 
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istralion  of  the  manificent  Pericles,  the  wealth  and  power  of  that  accom- 
plished statesman  were  directed  to  the  construction  of  such  works  as,  being 
immortal  themselves,  might  confer  immortality  on  their  authors  and  pro* 
jectors.  First  among  these,  as  you  well  know,  in  grandeur,  in  beauty,  in 
coetliness,  was  the  colossal  statue  of  Jupiter  by  Phidias.  Towering  in  its 
pride  of  place  in  the  temple  of  Mount  Olympus,  gorgeous  with  gold  and 
ivoiy,  and  all  manner  of  precious  stones,  that  transcendent  result  of  genius 
drew  to  it  all  the  yisitors  of  the  Olympic  games,  who  ofifered  their  devotion 
rather  to  the  spiritual  presence  of  a  divine  art,  than  to  the  imaged  incarna- 
tion of  the  potent  Thunderer,  who  sat  in  cold  and  stately  majesty  before 
them. 

Nearly  fourteen  centuries  have  rolled  by  since  that  statue — ^the  faith  it 
typified  having  long  before  perished — was  buried  beneath  its  own  smouldei^ 
ing  embers  at  Constantinople,  then  the  brilliant  seat  of  the  Imperial  Gsesars. 
And  not  alone  have  the  faith  and  its  emblem  perished.  The  classis  traveler 
gropes  in  vain  among  the  obliterated  landmarks  of  AntiUa  for  traces  of  the 
Hippodrome,  or  vestige  of  the  Prytaneum.  Constantinople,  smitten  with 
the  plague — ^aspot  of  corrupt  religion,  and  emaciated  by  the  long  exhaustion 
of  a  feeble  dynasty,  writhes  in  the  death-grasp  of  inevitable  dissolution. 

The  Greek  himself,  his  language  and  his  morality  alike  enervated,  resem- 
bles his  fathers  only  in  name.  But,  Mr.  President,  in  a  new  land,  under  a 
new  dispensation,  and  a  new  polity,  professors  of  a  purer  creed,  the  posses- 
sors of  a  surer  heritage,  we  have  to-day  commemorated  a  new  Olympiad. 
From  all  parts  of  a  republic,  mightier  in  its  infancy  than  Athens  in  its  prime, 
there  have  crowded  earnest  candidates  for  the  honors,  valiant  stragglers  for 
the  prizes  you  have  had  to  bestow.  Nor  have  the  statue  and  the  temple 
been  wanting. 

Beneath  &e  dome  of  your  capitol  we  have  marked  the  placid  dignity  of 
onr  Pater  Patria,  whose  deeds  and  whose  virtues  shall  survive  in  the  affec- 
tions of  distant  generations,  when  the  old  mythology,  father — ^god  and  all, 
with  its  vanities  and  vices,  have  sunk  into  utter  oblivion.  From  the  foot  of 
a  neighboring  eminence,  we  have  gazed  on  the  simple  column  which  crowns 
the  spot  consecrated  by  the  blood  of  the  first  martyrs  of  American  freedom — 
a  column  which,  simple  though  it  be,  is  dearer  in  the  associations  which 
cluster  around  it,  than  any  hoary  pile,  no  matter  how  venerable  in  its  anti- 
quity, nobler  than  any  modem  trophies, 

«*  Built  with  the  riches  of  a  spoiled  world." 

And,  Mr.  President,  whatever  of  pride  the  cultivated  Greek  may  have  felt 
in  contemplating  the  master-piece  of  Greecian  skill — ^whatever  of  reverence 
the  pious  Qreek  may  have  felt  in  contemplating  the  master-deity  of  the 
Ghrecian  Pantheon — we  who  are  here,  whether  from  the  north  or  the  south, 
or  the  east  or  the  west,  have  felt  a  loftier  pride,  a  holier  reverence  than  ever 
Olympian  statue  or  Olympic  temple  inspired,  as,  filled  with  solemn  memories 
of  the  past  and  jubilant  hopes  of  the  future,  we  have  stood  in  the  presence 
of  tlie  marbled  form  of  our  own  Washington,  or  the  granite  monument  that 
records  the  story  of  Bunker  Hill. 

At  the  close  of  the  eloquent  gentleman's  remark,  six  hearty  cheers  were 
given,  and  at  each  allusion  to  him  by  subsequent  speakers,  the  audience  tes- 
tified their  appreciation  of  his  eloquence  and  genius  by  hearty  applause. 
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GEOLOGICAL  STTBVEY  OF  KENTUOET— ITS  jaNSRAIA 

The  SUte  Qeologiit  of  Eentacky,  Mr.  D.  D.  Owen,  has  published  i 
•ynopMB  of  hia  r«p(«t,  from  whioh  we  take  the  following  viliudkle  infinn- 
tion: 

Ab  the  GeologiGal  Report  for  1854  and  1855  cannot  i4>pear  befora  ik 
adjoumment  of  tiie  legislature,  I  have  heen  leqneited  to  prepare  a  ijiKya 
of  some  of  the  principal  resolta  of  the  geological  anrvey  up  to  the  pralaik 
time,  to  aet  forth  the  objects  to  be  obtained  by  ite  further  proiecatioB,  mi 
lay  before  the  members  of  the  legislatnre  some  of  the  advantages  iriiidk 
the  CkHnmcmwealth  of  Kentucky  must  derive  from  developbg  its  imMnl 
resonroes,  and  publishing  these  to  the  world  in  the  reports  of  &  geok^ 
survey. 

A  reeonnoisance  has  been  made  of  sixty-three  eountisa,  embradi^  thoie 
of  the  Jackson  purchase,  most  of  the  counties  lyii^  between  Green  lod 
Tennessee  rivers  and  the  southern  boundaiy  of  tbe  State;  the  sootiieastem 
mountam  counties ;  together  with  the  counties  borderii^  on  tbe  Ohio  lini 
below  its  fidls ;  also  the  coonties  of  Greenup,  Xawnnoe,  Garter,  and  Lewk 

The  detailed  geologico-topognq^hical  survey  of  TJuios  oranty  bas  dev«/- 
oped,  beyond  all  anticipation,  the  mineral  resouross  of  thiioouBty.  In  the 
lower  1000  feet  of  the  ooal  measures  of  Union  county,  mne  to  ton  verkable 
beds  of  coal  have  been  discovered,  the  thickneas  of  whidi  ii  ow  thirty 
feet,  and  capable  of  yielding  under  each  acre  of  ground  over  1,000,000 
bushels  of  coal,  after  throwing  off  an  ample  allowance  for  wuto  and  elaflk, 
worth  more  than  $80,000  if  all  worked  out ;  which,  after  dednistiBg  the  ex- 
penses of  mining  and  transportation  to  market,  will  yield  a  clesi  pn&t  of 
$30,000. 

Besides  this,  there  are  valuable  beds  of  iron-stone  aaaociaied  with  the  ooal, 
whioh,  at  a  low  estimate,  will  produee  from  every  acre  when  amelted,  1350 
tons,  worth,  at  the  lowest  price,  over  $25,000. 

Is  it^  then,  to  be  wondered  at  that  lands  now  known  to  be  imderiiid  by 
these  rich  beds  of  coal  and  iron  ore  should  have  doubled  their  Talse  naee 
the  commencement  of  the  geological  survey. 

Kentucky  is  the  only  State  that  haa  within  its  limits  Am  richooii  fielda^ 
occupying  more  than  one^ourth  the  area  of  the  State,  with  a  depth  of 
25,000  to  35,000  feet,  embracing  at  least  eighteen  workable  beds;  wlulethe 
coal  measures  of  Missouri,  as  reported  by  the  geological  surrey  of  that  State, 
are  only  650  feet  in  thickness  on  the  Missouri  river,  embracing  two  worbMe 
beds,  as  represented  m  the  sections  of  the  coal  measures  embraced  in  tte 
report  on  that  State  just  issued.  The  lower  1000  feet  of  the  coal  meittWii 
over  a  very  great  area,  will  undoubtedly  afford  in  many  aedioM  of  the  State 
▼alnable  beds  of  ironnitones,  which  can  be  converted  into  iron  at  gi«t 
profit. 

Up  to  the  preeent  time  the  operatioins  of  the  gedocical  ooi|»  haie  Iw^ 
chiefly  directed  to  develop  the  mineral  resources  of  the  State  in  eoal  >k 
iron  ore,  as  these  are  considered  of  the  first  importance.  , 

« A  few  facts  in  regard  to  ike  consumption,  cost  of  produetion,  and  deaw 
for  iron,  together  with. the  profits  that  can  be  derived  from  its  mawifccW 
will  4serve  to  exhibit  the  value  of  the  raw  material,  and  where  it  is  litaw^ 
so  as  to  be  mined  with  facility,  and  produce  iron  at  a  cheap  rate. 
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The  oonsnmption  of  iroa  in  the  United  Btatie  for 

1853  was 1^00,000 

Fh>dvictioD,  --•-...  800,000 

Wastage, 100,000 

Leaving  to  be  imported,          ....  500,000 

This  is  mostly  railroad  iron,  which  costs— 

English  manufacturers'  cost  per  ton,         •        -  $42  00 

Commission, 2  80 

€K>yemment  duties, 16  00 

Freight, -        -  8  00 

Discount  of  bond,          .....  4  oo 

$'72  80 
• 

This  would  take  out  of  the  country  $36,500,000  per  annum  for  an  article 
wbich  the  United  States,  and  especially  the  Western  States^  have  the  means 
of  producing  at  one-half  the  cost,  and  which  the  manu&cturer  could  a&rd 
to  sell  at  $50  per  ton  at  a  profit  of  30  to  40  per  cent 

It  can  be  demonstrated  that  in  the  Western  States,  where  coal  can  be 
nuned  for  $3  per  100  bushels,  and  ore  for  $1  50  per  ton,  that  pig  iron  can 
be  smelted  for  $12  per  ton,  and  bar  iron  produced  at  $35  to  $40  per  ton; 
and  after  adding  to  this  commission  and  carriage  for  a  distance  of  300  miles, 
the  Western  iron  manufacturer  can  deliver  his  railroad  iron  at  a  profit  of  15 
to  25  per  cent.,  and  still  undersell  the  lowest  price  at  which  English  iron  can 
be  delivered  in  the  Western  States. 

According  to  the  statistics  of  the  iron  trade  of  the  United  States,  the 
increased  demand  in  the  next  four  years  for  iron  may  be  calculated  at  500,000 
tons  a  year ;  while  the  increased  production  of  iron  in  the  United  Stated  at 
the  present  rate  of  increase  for  the  last  few  year?,  will  not  be  over  1,260,000 
tons  to  meet  that  demand ;  leaving  740,000  to  be  imported,  if  the  rate  of 
production  in  the  United  States  be  not  increased. 

The  reconnoiflsance  of  Greenup  and  Carter  counties  has  disclosed,  in  740 
feet  of  the  lower  coal  measures,  fourteen  distinct  beds  of  excellent  iron  ore, 
yarying  from  four  inches  to  four  or  fi^e  feet  in  thickness,  associated  with  ooals 
of  superior  quality ;  and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that,  in  the  belt  of  the 
same  formation,  stretching  thence  in  a  southward  course  across  the  entire 
State,  abundance  of  iron  ore  and  coal  will  be  discovered  in  prosecuting  a 
detailed  geological  survey  of  the  mountain  counties,  since  at  various  locali* 
ties  along  its  southwestern  confines  in  Pulaski  county  and  elsewhere,  impor- 
tant deposits  of  these  minerals  present  themselves. 

The  bases  of  both  the  Eastern  and  Western  coal-fields  are  reservoirs  of 
productive  brines,  wherever  they  form  synclinal  folds  or  troughs  or  abut  on 
impervious  vaults  of  the  adjacent  limestones ;  such  as  are  worked  with  profit 
on  Goose  creek,  in  Clay  county,  and  at  Brashear's  salt  well,  on  the  north 
fork  of  the  Kentucky  river. 

The  Eastern  coal-field,  occupjring  the  mountain  counties,  lies  higher  above 
ihe  superficial  drainage  than  the  Western.  It  is  a  prolongation  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania coal  measures,  which  includes  the  country  watered  by  the  Big  Sandy; 
tiie  Kentucky  river  above  its  forks ;  the  heads  of  the  Licking,  and  the  Cum- 
berland river  above  its  shoals,  embracing  some  twenty-four  of  the  mountdn 
counties.  The  coals  of  this  coal-field  are,  for  the  most  part,  of  excellent 
quality,  rich  in  fixed  carbon.    The  main  coals  which  have  been  analysed 
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firom  Big  Sandy,  the  forb  of  the  Kentucky  ri?er,  and  the  thods  ct  the  dm* 
berland  river  yielding  from  58  to  68  per  cent  of  fixed  carbon,  while  thcjm 
free  from  earthy  imporitieB. 

In  Greennp  and  Garter  conntiea,  from  eiz  to  ^ht  diatinct  beds  of  m 
ore  eziet,  sometimes  in  the  same  hill,  with  an  average  united  thickoasof  ox 
to  eig^t  feet ;  capable,  therefore,  of  supplying  under  each  acre,  whsD  mioed 
and  smelted,  8000  tons  of  iron,  worth  $200,000.  The  same  hilb  oontn^ 
at  leaat,  good  beds  of  workaUe  coal,  which  may  be  safely  estimated  to  htn 
a  united  thickness  of  six  feet  of  solid  coal;  which  will  affm'd  in  sddilioi^ 
over  the  same  tracts,  10,000  tons  per  acre,  worth,  at  a  low  ertimate,  120,000^ 
after  throwing  off  an  ample  allowance  for  waste  and  slack. 

The  upper  coal  measure  of  the  Eastern  coal-field  in  the  counties  of  Lsf- 
rence,  Johnson,  Floyd,  Harlan  and  Knox,  embraces  very  thick  beds  of  cod, 
containing  60  to  68  per  cent  of  fixed  carbon,  with  a  veiy  smsli  ash,  Ijiag 
frx>m  fifty  to  two  hundred  feet  above  the  superficial  drainage.  In  Lswieaoi, 
Johnson,  and  Floyd,  these  crop  out  in  the  hills  bordering  on  Big  Ssndj,  ssd 
therefore  easily  accessible  and  convenient  for  transportation  to  market 

Fine  workable  coals,  containing  60  to  62  per  ceoL  of  fixed  carbon  fie 
under  the  conglomerate  in  some  of  the  mountain  oountiei,  as,  for  instanee^ 
in  Pulaski  county,  above  the  shoals  of  the  Cumberlsnd  river,  oonveniendf 
situated  for  transportation  down  that  river. 

These  few  illustrations  will  suffice  to  demonstrate  ^egieatiiators]  miners/ 
wealth  of  Kentucky,  which  seeks  only  active  capital  to  eoaveii  tha  rsw  ma- 
terial into  articles  of  commerce,  which  next  to  the  producU  of  sgrkoltor^ 
are  most  essential  to  civilized  man,  but  which,  without  thit  acdte  cspitsl 
must  lie  comparatively  dormant 

Over  a  large  part  of  Europe,  the  soil  derived  from  the  cosl  meisuns  thst 
contain  their  mineral  wealth  is  for  the  most  part  an  unproducdve  soil,  or  at 
least  {bi  below  the  average  of  soil  in  fertility.  This  is  not  the  esse  li^  a 
great  portion  of  the  coal  region  lying  towards  the  center  of  the  MuEanpipv 
valley ;  because  the  soil  of  that  region  is  derived  more  from  the  fin^y  com- 
minuted loams  and  calcareous  marls  of  the  quartemary  deposits  tbsD  from 
the  materials  of  the  coal  measures  themselves  over  whidi  it  has  spread,  sod, 
to  a  certain  extent,  intermingled.  Union  coun^,  for  instance,  which  is  based 
in  its  whole  extent  on  the  coal  formation,  is  a  very  rich  agricdtDrsl  regioB, 
capable  of  supporting  more  than  a  hundred  inhabitants  to  the  sq)iareHBiile,QC 
or  a  population  in  the  whole  county  of  50,000  to  60,000. 

As  one  of  the  principal  ulterior  objects  of  4;he  geological  survey  of  the 
State  will  be  to  define  tilie  limits  of  the  coal  fields,  and  develop  the  rich  mm- 
eral  wealth  lying  adjacent  to  its  confines,  and,  since  the  reconnoiaaaoe  wbiok 
has  been  made  proved  that  the  lower  1,000  feet  of  coal  measares  snd  the 
circumscribing  belt  of  underlying  limestone  are  emphatically  the  nuneral  r^ 
gions  of  the  State,  it  is  evident  that  the  proper  plan  to  be  panaed  ia  the 
prosecution  of  the  detailed  geological  survey  is  to  cany  the  work  at  fint 
around  the  conibes  of  the  coal-fields,  then  fill  the  interior  from  the  oaieumfa' 
ence  on  the  same  plan  that  has  been  followed  in  Union  county. 

The  most  economical  and  expeditious  plan  would  be  to  put  an  eqssl 
force  on  the  western  and  eastern  dirisions  of  the  State,  and  thus  carry  f» 
ward  the  survey  simultaneously  around  the  easteni  and  western  nargms  d 
the  two  coal-fields. 
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FBI0E8  OF  FOOD  IN  EUBOPB. 

Food  Not  Soa&oib  is  Europb. — A  oorreBpondent  of  the  New-Tork  Po»i 
writing  from  Italy  thus  diapoeei  of  the  idea  that  there  is  a  scarcity  of  food  in 
Borope: 

"  Haying  traversed  a  considerable  part  of  Western  and  Southern  Europe, 
in  the  last  four  months,  I  have  observed  eveiy  where  the  abundance,  variety 
and  moderate  prices  of  good  food,  and  the  general  uniformity  of  prices. 

He  also  ^ves  a  table  showing  the  market  prices,  at  retail,  of  some  leading 
articles,  which  b  the  best  criterion  of  the  state  of  the  food  market.  It  is 
compiled  chiefly  from  telegraphic  reports  collected  in  the  office  of  the  Minis- 
ter of  the  Interior,  from  thd  principal  food  markets  of  Europe,  and  may  be 
relied  on  as  a  correct  report  of  the  markets  about  the  15th  of  November, 
when  prices  were  the  highest.  The  quantity  of  each  article  is  one  pound, 
avoirdupois,  and  the  price  in  cents  and  hundredths  of  a  cent  American  weight 
3nd  money. 


Rome, 

Whttt  Bread. 
5,53 

Beef: 
7,23 

TeaL 
7,49 

Motton. 
6,84 

London, 

5,70 

11,74 

19,63 

16,58 

Paris, 

4,94 

11,38 

15,04 

13,62 

Glasgow, 

6,36 

13,62 

13,62 

12,68 

Liverpool, 

4,68 

12,90 

15,91 

12,90 

Dublin, 

5,08 

12,58 

15,57 

12,68 

Antwerp, 

5,44 

12,90 

13,62 

15,40 

Brussels, 

4,63 

12,76 

12,76 

12,76 

Ostend, 

5,36 

11,49 

12,34 

14,04 

Armsterdam, 

»,4d 

14,33 

27,24 

14,33 

Boetook, 

5,70 

9,78 

11,00 

8,34 

Dantzic, 

6,63 

10,04 

13,62 

9,10 

Settin, 

9,36 

10,04 

11,23 

10,08 

Meneil, 

3,42 

10,21 

10,62 

10,21 

Oporto, 

5,44 

8,78 

12,96 

9,70 

Santador, 

4,44 

6,89 

8,00 

8,00 

Nice, 

8,68 

11,05 

11,92 

11,82 

Port  Maurice, 

5,08 

8,51 

8,61 

10,21 

Milan, 

5,92 

10,30 

10,30 

7,15 

Constantinople, 

8,76 

8,17 

8,17 

0,00 

Smyrna, 

5,08 

6,55 

0,00 

0,00 

DiATH  or  Dr.  Harris.— -We  record  with  deep  regret  the  recent  death 
of  Dr.  Thaddeus  W.  Harris,  Labrarian  of  Harvard  University.  Dr,  Hanb 
was  well  known  as  a  naturalist,  of  great  eminence,  and  in  the  department  of 
entomology  occupied  a  position  which  probably  no  other  man  in  this  coua- 
-try  is  qnahfied  to  filL  His  valuable  work  on  Insects  Injurious  to  Vegeta- 
tion, and  his  frequent  contributions  to  the  agrienltural  prets  in  this  im'portaat 
department  of  science,  have  rendered  his  name  fiuniliar  throughout  the  oom- 
try,  and  his  loss  will  be  widely  Mt    His  diMase  was  dropsy  on  the  ehest. 
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THE  FBOP£R  INCENTIVS  TO  ACTIVE  INDUSTRY. 

Ifiss.,  Feb.  25, 1850. 
Mt  dear  Sib:— There  are  manj  men  to  whom  an  argoment — to  (k 
pocket — will  have  an  effect,  and  perhaps  they  are  the  maaseB ;  therefore  joa 
was  right  and  I  wrong.    The  remark  was  made  in  mj  presence  a  few  jeu 
ago,  that  it  was  ridiculons  for  a  doctor,  who  had  not  made  money  by  plasfe- 
ing,  to  offer  hia  advioe  to  planters, — that  for  snch  men  as  A,  or  B,  or  C,  to 
wnte  for  an  agricultural  paper  would  do, — such  advice  would  he  of  the 
right  sort, — they  were  sensible  men.    Aye,  and.  many  hold  that  to  accamo- 
late  prop^y  is  an  evidence  of  talent,  a  weighty  eonsiderati(m,    Thk,  to  m% 
is  a  knock-down  argument.    I  acknowledge  all  the  weighty  yet  I  can  never 
profit  thereby.     Why,  sir,  I  can  name  the  men  who  have  their  laborers  op 
and  waiting  in  the  field  for  daylight, — ^work  wet  or  dij,  cold  or  hot,  hekn 
day,  after  dark,— for  the   almighty  dollar.     Aye,  sir,  there  are  Buch  every- 
where.     Grow  a  fruit-tree  1  a  rose-bush  I  a  dahlia !  have  a  comfortable 
house ! — '*  all,  all  ia  vanity,*' — no,  sir,  Uiese  coat  doUsn.    Improvement  costs 
money  and  time,  the  profit  is  not  immediate.    Upon  Uus  place  we  use  about 
£00  lbs.  of  nais  yearly,  of  course  plank,  and  of  course  li^.    The  value  of 
property  ia  enhanced,  at  least  in  the  comforts  provided  for  msn  and  beast 
Lumber  account  for  plank  alone  was  over  tlOO  in  1855.    And  so  it  haa 
been.     Again,  Mr.  A.  cuts  logs,  rives  four  foot  boards,  puts  up  his  log-cabin, 
and  there  lives  till  he  is  worth  150,000  or  tlOO,000.    Dr.  B.,hafiDg  fived 
in  a  city  for  say  only  a  year  or  so,  feels  as  if  he  must  live  while  he  hresthe^ 
when  he  buys  a  piece  of  land,  builds  at  say  only  $1,000.    He  lives  soooid- 
ingly.     Both  these  persons  start  in  life  as  a  babe,  the  same  year ',  nairy  th» 
same  year.    A,  in  twenty-five  years,  ovms  tl  50,000,  and  his  house  and  fu- 
niture  worth  t500.    B  has  perhaps  $20,000,  and  his  house,  etc*,  though 
plain,  is  worth  $3,000  or  $4,000  ;  his  books  alone  will  pay  for  the  house 
and  fixings  of  the  other.    A  is  the  talented  man ;  no  man  owes  him  s  dol- 
lar, and  when  he  moves  nobody  puts  a  black  cloth  on  arm  or  hat    Wbeieas 
B,  the  imprudent  one,  is  always  called  on  for  a  small  loan  for  a  few  days  or 
weeks,  and  often  sees  no  interest    He  has  troops  of  welUwishen. 

As  for  myself,  I  prefer  to  provide  well  for  my  household,  on  piinnp\e,hat 
not  to  be  its  slave.  I  can  enjoy  a  beautiful  span  of  horaee,  though  not  my 
own,  but  I  cannot  admire  a  cok>ssal  fortune,  made  as  it  is  aometimea  I  csn 
enjoy  the  society  of  a  reading  man,  but  never  the  company  of  a  money- 
making  man, — auch  I  mean  as  cannot  aid  a  friend  without  looking  to  deeds 
and  rents — such  as  never  becomea  intimate  lest  it  would  create  a  sort  of 
compulsion  to  help. 

Ajb  to  one  country  making  more  than  others,  this  must  ever  be.  Jnst  bo 
of  individuala.  Within  my  memory  at  least,  one  portion  waa  ahead,  nor 
another,  and  in  thirty  more  yean  another  will  wear  the  golden  oiowa.  MtkB 
intellect  or  ednoation  the  king;  nU  dollars.  Any  ariatocracj  boimoasy.  I 
prefer,  though  a  plebeian,  the  aristocracy  of  iiMiily. 

As  to  my  conntry,  there  are  mare  educated  men  of  our  wealthieBt  thttii 
any  country  I  ever  knew,  very  many  of  tbsm  being  tke  anhilecti  of  ibm 
own  fortunes.  I  dare  not  name  a  few  of  the  doefeort  and  lawyeia  andgn^ 
nalaa,  that  aie  five  hundred  to  twenty  hnndred  bale  plantan,  and  many  of 
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whom  I  know  aie  geotiemen  of  noble  beariii^.  But  atill  this  olaes  of  mm. 
belong  not  to  what  are  nndentood  by  moiiey-zQaldng  loen*  They  make 
money,  not  by  nigfa  euto* 

Stimulate  men  to  inform  their  minds,  to  feed  their  land,  take  due  and 
proper  care  of  everything  in  thdr  trnet,  from  a  senae  of  duty  to  Qod,  thdr 
coontry,  their  fellow  men,  and  themeelyee.  Place  anyining  befcM'e  ^*  beeanae 
you  wdl  make  money."  The  spirit  of  making  money  has  beoome  so  pre- 
valent, that  one  can  hardly  get  a  man  to  stand  still  long  enough  to  direct 
Lim  to  your  <^oe.— Why,  sir,  I  am  afraid  my  dd  wife  ^1  catdi  the  oom- 
plaint,  and  the  paper  I  write  upon  will  be  wiHid,  Perhaps  others  think 
so  now. 

Why,  sir,  I  know  the  man  who  teaches  his  toddling  boys  "^  stick  in  that 
outtiDg,  it  will  sell  next  M\  for  two  bits.''  The  consequence  is,  the  youi^ 
inan  inquires  how  rich  is  Miss  Seraphine,  or  liliss  Angelina,  etc. ;  or  he  re- 
ceives fifty  cents  at  the  door  of  a  spunky  young  Miss  of  seventeen — ^the 
cost  of  examination,  in  a  clerk's  office,  of  her  father's  will, — ^he  wanted  to  see 
what  she  was  worth.  If  *'  the  love  of  money  is  the  root  of  all  evil,"  that 
root  is  spreading ;  but  I  hope  never  to  reach  it.  P. 


AGRICULTUBAL   IMPLEMENTS—LIVING  TABLEAU. 

Those  who  assert  that  little  improvement  has  been  witnessed  in  the  art  of 
agriculture  within  the  last  twenty-five  years  must  be  quite  unacquainted  with 
the  great  number  of  new  inventions  designed  to  give  increased  facility  to 
agricultural  operations.  It  is  true  that  this  period  is  eminent  for  progress  in 
almost  every  department  of  manufactures  and  of  handicraft.  But  a  very 
cursory  view  of  Uie  list  of  patents  will  show  very  conclusively  that  genius 
has  not  been  unmindful  of  the  tillers  of  the  soil.  The  attempt  to  meet  their 
wants  in  these  respects  has  occupied  a  great  deal  of  time  and  has  demanded 
continuous  efibrt,  and  it  has  not  been  unsuccessful.  A  single  one  of  the 
many  threshing-machines  is  a  boon  of  great  value.  But  array  the  whole 
list  of  modem  implements — improved  ploughs,  planters^  drills,  corn-shellers, 
mowers,  reapers,  Uireshers,  feed-cutiers,  etc.,  what  an  exhbition  they  would 
make! 

It  would  be  an  occasion  of  very  great  interest  if  our  United  States  Agri- 
cultural Societies  could  feel  justified  in  depart!  ngfrom  the  exact  sphere  they 
designed  to  occupy  if  they  could  collect  these  great  machines,  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  all  other  inventions,  at  their  next  show  in  Philadelphia.  Though 
opportunity  could  not  be  afforded  for  examining  them  all  at  work,  they 
might  be  seen  in  motion,  and  a  tolerable  judgment  be  formed  of  their  proba- 
ble action  in  the  field.  The  object  would  not  be  so  much  to  test  the  com- 
parative merits  of  the  different  inventions  as  to  show  how  much  has  been 
done  for  the  agriculturist  by  the  inventive  genius  of  our  own  age.  We 
«ou2d  portray  a  vision  illustrating  this  point,  which,  without  a  large  draft 
iipcm  one's  £sney,  might  afford  foil  scope  for  the  best  efforts  of  the  painter. 
We  will  contribute  oor  humble  mite  by  presenting  the  following 

Gbaitd  Tablbau. 
With  the  first  rosy  light  of  morning  the  world  of  living  arimals,  including 
«very  variety  of  age  and  condition,  present  themselves  l^fora  the  goddess  of 
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agricultiire.  The  whole  human  race,  male  and  female,  alike  dependent  wiik 
inferior  epedee,  stand  in  the  immenae  throng,  waiting  upon  the  hnftbaadiiMi^ 
her  eervante,  while  they  produce  and  prepare  for  theae  milfiou  thdrdalf 
sustenance. 

Among  the  multitudes  of  men  and  animals,  all  alike  dependent  upon  At 
success  of  this  one  petition,  are  the  great  generals  who  iiave  been  bone  n 
triumph  at  the  head  of  their  victorious  armies,  and  none  are  louder  in  Am 
supplications  for  immediate  relief.  Kings  come  down  from  their  thzona  ni 
join  with  the  pocnrest  in  their  realm  aiDdng  for  their  daily  bread.  Mes  of 
science  and  men  of  letters  ail  do  homage  alike  to  the  lord  of  the  hsnol 
Fathers  and  mothers,  sons  and  daughteis,  brothers  and  sbters,  magislntoi 
and  people,  rulers  and  subjects,  all  occupy  ccmimon  ground  at  this  hmir,  and 
on  this  one  point,  a]one,  perhaps,  of  all  the  subjects  ever  presented  to  ih§ 
consideration  of  the  whole  world,  there  is  no  dissenting  voice.  Not  one  ii 
silent,  for  even  the  sick  and  dying  supplicate  for  their  friends.  All,  at  iim 
hour,  confess  themselves  the  dependents  of  him  who  plants  and  nnrtuni 
and  gathers  the  fruits  of  the  earth.  The  bondmen  labor  on  in  their  ardu- 
ous work.  The  severity  of  the  task  compels  many  of  them,  one  by  ooe^ 
overcome  by  weariness,  to  give  up  their  task,  and  all  bbor  **  in  the  sweat  at 
their  brow." 

But  ere  long  Obkius,  who  had  stood  for  a  while  boting  upon  tbe  busy 
scene  before  him,  with  his  eye  upturned  to  heaven  as  if  giving  thanks  that 
hence  had  descended  upon  him  the  inspiration  which  qualified  bim  for  so 
beneficent  a  service,  steps  forward  attended  by  a  throng  of  intelHgent  artist^ 
each  delighted  to  peitorm  his  own  appropriate  won.    "With  a  snule  of 
satis&ction  at  the  scene  which  is  about  to  be  opened,  he  invites  them  to  pro- 
ceed.   Each  is  at  once  eager  to  present  an  offering,  the  result  of  bis  mm* 
live  skill,  the  use  of  which  will  alleviate  the  burden  of  those  wboselotitis 
to  provide  for  these  immense  numbers.    The  grateful  laborers  express  ihSr 
great  obligations  for  so  useful  implements,  while  the  waiting  throng,  in  their 
turn,  offer  their  tribute  of  gratitude  for  so  timely  and  so  valuable  a  servios. 
All  alike  rejoice  in  the  possession  of  those  means  which  tend  to  the  nmtaal 
good  of  all  concerned,  and  aid  even  the  poor  and  the  friendless  to  a  parties 
pation  in  the  bounties  of  their  common  Father. 

Though  our  picture  is  imaginative  in  form,  it  is  real  in  its  substaooe.  The 
cultivators  of  the  soil  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  the  inventive  spirit  of  the 
age,  the  magnitude  of  which  they  cannot  easily  comprehend,  and  it  is  ^ett 
that  every  suitable  opportunity  should  be  made  an  occasion  for  Ulustiating 
the  connection  between  these  various  pursuits,  and  the  benefits  bestowed  by 
each  upon  the  rest,  and  for  deepening  and  widening  the  common  Bjmpathy 
which  ought  to  pervade  the  entire  circle  of  industi^  pursuits. 


Prunes. — Prunes  have  been  very  successfully  cultivated  in  PennsylTaaiSi 
Among  the  economists  in  Beaver  county,  they  have  been  grafted  on  plun^ 
Mr.  Pfeiffer,  of  Indiana,  raised  prune  trees  in  large  numbers,  and  sold  thtfi 
at  exorbitant  prices,  some  as  high  as  $5  and  $10.  He  had  some  ef  the  M 
at  the  Pennsylvania  State  Agricultural  Fair,  held  at  Pittabuif,  which  tm 
readily  at  50c  a  quart 
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EXPERIMENTS    IN    FARMING. 


>  EzFXRiBNOs  is  one  of  Uie  best  teachers  and  of  logicians*   Hence  we  value 

K         refiable  statements  of  what  has  been  done,  with  the  conditions  attending  it, 
I        The  following  statements  from  the  Hampshire  Gounty  (Mass.)  Eeports,  will 
be  read  with  interest* 


BZPERDfEirrS  BT  ALBXBT  MONTAOTTX. 


"  I  present,  for  consideration,  a  statement  of  the  effect  of  subsoil  ploughing 
upon  three  pieces  of  land  of  similiar  soil,  and  in  about  the  same  state  of  cul* 
tiyation.  I  plough^the  land  seven  to  eight  inches  deep  and  subsoiled  six  to 
aeven  inches.  flr 

No.  1  was  a  piece  upon  which  a  crop  of  com  was  taken  last  year.  It  con- 
tained one  acre.  One  half  of  it  was  subsoiled.  The  whole  piece  was  equally 
manured  and  treated  alike  for  a  number  of  years.  Upon  thb  piece  I  sowed 
oats  and  grass  seed,  and  could  see  no  difference  in  the  piece  from  the  time 
the  oats  came  up  until  harvested.    But,  now,  the  clover  upon  the  subsoiled 

!>aTt  is  a  little  the  largest,  enough  to  be  noticed  by  persons  who  pass  by  the 
ot. 

No.  2  was  a  piece  of  green  sward,  containing  two  acres.  One-half  to 
three-fourth  of  an  acre,  through  the  center,  was  subsoiled.  Upon  the  whole 
I  spread  compost  manure  and  harrowed  it  in.  I  spread  as  evenly  as  I  could 
oyer  the  whole  piece ;  then  planted  it  to  broom-corn,  using  a  few  ashes  in 
the  hill.  The  piece  was  cultivated  alike  through  the  season,  but  the  broom* 
oorn  upon  the  part  subsoiled,  was  longer,  of  a  better  color  through  the  season, 
and,  I  judge,  will^ield  from  one  hundred  and  fifty  to  two  hundred  pounda 
of  brush  to  the  acre,  more  than  that  upon  each  side  of  it,  and  the  seed  is 
much  better. 

No.  3  was  a  piece  subsoiled  three  years  since,  and  planted  to  com.  Same 
quantity  of  manure  was  used,  and  it  was  managed  alike  through  the  season, 
and  the  com  crop  was  no  better  upon  the  subsoiled,  than  upon  the  part  not 
subsoiled.  I  sowed  grass  seed  at  the  last  hoeing.  I  have  mowed  it  for  two 
years  past,  and  each  crop  of  grass  has  been  much  the  best  upon  the  part  sub- 
soiled,  being  I  think  near  a  ton  more  to  the  acre. 

ICAIVURX  ZZlBnaEMTB  BT  JkI«BBBf  MOXTAOUB. 

No.  1. 1  purchased  last  spring,  superphosphate,  poudrette  and  guano,  for 
the  purpose  of  testing  their  comparative  value  with  each  other  and  with  barn- 
yard manure. 

Upon  one  acre  of  my  best  land,  I  spread  eight  loads  of  well  rotted  ma- 
nure and  harrowed  in ;  then,  planted  to  broom-corn,  using  $1  44  worth  of 
poudrette  in  the  hill  upon  one-half  of  it,  and  $2  41  worth  of  superphosphate 
upon  the  other  half,  dropping  both  poudrettefand  superphospate  at  the  time 
of  planting,  using  WoodwaiS's  Planter.  At  the  first  and  second  hoeing,  the 
corn,  where  I  used  the  superphospate,  was  the  most  promising;  and  at  har* 
vesting,  I  should  judge,  would  yield  firom  fifty  to  one  hundred  pounds  more 
hroom-famsh* 

No.  2.  Upon  a  piece  of  green  sward,  soil  rather  cold  and  heavy,  I  spread 
tfteen  loads  of  oompoet  to  the  acre ;  then,  planted  to  Indian  corn,  using  su* 
perphoapate^upon  one-half,  and  good  wood  ashes  upon  the  other  half,  pat- 
ting quantities  of  equal  value  upon  each.  The  com  upon  the  superphosphate 
88 
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• 
pari  came  up  first,  grew  the  fastest,  ripened  ten  days  eaitier,  and  will  yield  Ui 
Dushels  of  com  more  than  the  ashed  part  Nearly  the  same  resnlt  I  baad, 
hj  experimenting  with  snpeiphosphate  and  ashes  ufoa  «  piece  of  light,  miy 
soil  I  think  the  relative  differenoe  was  about  the  samei  although  the  pwe 
of  oom  was  much  lighter. 

No.  8.  was  with  gaano  and  b8m«7Brd  marniia.  I  meaaued  one  sad  s  U( 
acres  of  good  meadow  land,  that  had  been  weH  nuunured  and  well  cukirilrf 
for  a  long  time.  Upon  one-half  of  it,  I  spread  and  pkmghed  in  dgfat  ktk 
ot  good  yard  manure,  for  which  I  paid  eight  doUam.  On  the  other  hdt, 
being  in  the  center  of  the  piece,  I  spread  guano  at  the  aame  cost,  as  the  yud 
manure  (i.  e. .,  at  the  first  cost — the  expense  of  applying  the  gusno  was  hat 
little,  compared  with  that  of  the  yard  manure).  I  harrowed  in  the  gotax 
Then,  I  planted  to  broom-corn,  using  a  little  superphoMkite  in  the  hill  npos 
the  whole.  The  piece  was  managed  alike,  during  tnPwhole  sessoo,  A& 
the  different  manures  were  applied.  Many  persons,  who  have  passed,  hsTe 
asked  why  the  middle  of  this  piece  looked  so  much  the  best  I  referred  then 
to  the  guano.  The  crop  is  not  yet  harvested,  but  good  jod|gQ8  have  said 
there  would  be  two  hundred  pounds  more  of  broom-hrosb  and  a  grester  ex- 
cess of  seed  upon  the  guanoed  half. 

No.  4.  Believing  broom-corn  stalks  of  some  yalus,  if  ploughed  in  green,  I 
cut  some  stalks  from  a  part  of  a  piece,  immediately  after  I  lud  taken  off  the 
crop,  and  placed  the  stalks  in  (urrows  nice  and  smooth—one  hand  plowing, 
while  another  took  care  of  the  stalks.  I  sowed  the  piece  to  osto  the  follow- 
ing spring,  and  upon  the  part  where  I  ploughed  in  stalks,  the  oats  were  one- 
third  heavier,  than  where  none  were  ploughed  in.  I  obtained  ei^t  doUsn 
worth  of  oats  on  one  acre  for  the  labor  of  getting  rid  of  my  broom-eon  stslki 
in  this  way.  And  as  to  the  removing  the  stalks,  it  did  not  cost  me  one 
dollar  more  than  to  have  gathered  and  cumed  them  in  the  spring. 

SXFlBIMailTS  BT  J.  IDWABDS  P0B91B. 

The  land  on  which  my  trial  of  guano  was  made,  is  situated  in  Hadleji 
on  the  plain.  The  soil  is  a  sandy  loam, — ^has  been  frequently  cropped  with 
rye — ^the  crop  of  1864  yieldini;:  only  five  bushels  to  the  acre.  Some  four 
years  ago,  wishing  to  try  the  effects  guano  upon  this  buid,  I  pnrcbased  and 
carefully  composted  the  guano  with  seven  parts  of  earth ;  applied  it  to  the 
hill,  at  the  rate  of  one  hundred  pounds  to  the  acre,  and  plsnted  it  to  com. 
At  the  first  hoeing,  I  was  snrpriaed  at  the  healthy  appearsnee  of  the  crop. 
It  continued  to  grow  vigorously,  outstripping  for  a  few  weeks  the  corn  upon 
my  best  land.  But  a  change  came,  and  my  com  assumed  a  uckly  appear- 
ance. I  found  that  my  homoeopathic  dose  of  guano,  in  its  hsste  to  prodaoe 
stalks,  had  exhausted  all  its  force  and  there  was  no  virtue  left  for  ears.  Vj 
orop  was  a  failure.  So  I  concluded  that,  if  I  had  treated  my  poor,  ssndy 
land  more  liberally  with  guano,  I  should  have  been  amply  repaid  at  harvest. 
I  have  since  practised  on  this  conclusion,  and  have  had  my  reward.  I  hi»t 
applied  four  hundred  pounds  of  Peruvian  guano  to  the  acre,  brosdcast,  sad 
ploughed  the  whole  under,  to  the  depth  of  aix  inches.  At  one  hsrreit,  I 
gathered  from  three  acrea  of  this  poor,  sandy  plain,  three  hundred  and  ox 
bushels  of  corn  in  the  ear,  and  realized  a  net  profit  of  $92. 


In  a  report  of  the  MasaaohiMatts  Society  TransaotioBa  (which 
preoediBg)  Mr.  Ffaneis  De  Witt  Bakes  the  foUowing  « 
enee  to 
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i)i.p&.0TmD    VAumva   yooi.a-* 

Among  the  many  good  results  growing  <mt  of  the  formation  of  agnealta- 
nd  ■ocieties,  is  the  rapid  improremeat  in  finrming  took.  In  no  depnrtmeBt 
of  industry  are  improyemeDts  progreesing  so  rapidly,  as  in  agrioaltore.  The 
ikot  is  noted  in  the  Patent^)fSoe  Reports,  '^that  the  greatest  nmnber  of  par 
tents  applied  for  and  issued,  ci  any  one  class,  are  conneoted  with  agrioulturs, 
snd  the  fewest  are  those  to  be  used  in  war  f  it  is  said  the  proportion  is 
nearly  as  ten  to  one.  This  probably  in  part  arises  from  the  fact  that  im- 
provements can  be  made ;  that  agricultural  societies  stimulate  such  improve- 
ments; and  partly  because  labor-saving  tools  are  necessary,  owing  to  the 
acareity  of  him  laborers  and  the  hifi;h  price  of  labor.  It  is  hoped  another 
good  may  be  ^e  result  of  these  exhibitions  of  skill  and  industry.  Our  young 
men,  who  in  years  past,  have  been  disposed  to  forsake  the  old  homstead,  and 
tiie  tilling  of  the  ground  for  positions  and  occupations  in  cities  and  large 
towns,  with  h  future  prospect  of  a  little  more  cash,  but  far  less  independence, 
may  be  enabled  to  see  that  there  is  a  scope  for  the  mind,  in  the  science  as 
well  as  art  of  farming ;  and,  by  the  use  of  the  improved  and  labor-saving  ma- 
<^ne8,  the  farm  won  is  not  all  mere  drudgery.  At  the  same  time,  there  is 
more  real  enjoyment  of  the  gifts  of  a  bountifhl  Providence  than  can  be  obtain- 
ed in  the  usutd  employments  of  the  dense  population  of  a  city.  The  fiurmer 
and  mechanic  are  so  closely  conneoted  in  interest,  and  so  dependent  upon  each 
other,  that  it  is  desirable  they  should,  on  an  occasion  like  this,  meet  on  com- 
mon ground,  and  together  enjoy  that  interchange  that  is  necessary  for  mutual 
improvement.  We  hope  the  fairs  of  this  society  will  increase  in  interest  in 
this  essential  departnoent  of  agriculture. 


MODES    OF    FABKING. 

Ws  are  well  aware  that  no  two  good  fiurmers  agree  exactly  in  all  their 
ideas  of  good  farming,  and  yet  there  is  a  principle,  the  guaranty  of  success, 
which  runs  through  Si  their  diveise  systems.  We  are  always  amused  and 
aometimes  instructed  by  the  discussions  of  the  farmers  in  the  State  House  in 
Boston.  They  evidently  go  upon  the  principle  '*  semper  paratus,'^  which  in 
this  case,  liberally  translated,  may  mean  "  take  no  pains  to  prepare.**  Hence 
all  manner  of  positions  are  taken  on  almost  all  branches  of  the  business,  and 
maintabed  by  si^gestions  that  oc^sur  to  them  at  the  moment. 

The  following  statements  are  worthy  of  attention.  They  are  taken  from 
a  report  of  a  recent  meeting,  in  the  Ploughman : 

OVLTIVAnOK  OV  COBH— MODK  OF  RIDING. 

Hon.  B.  S.  Fat,  of  Lynn,  said  he  had  satisfied  himself  that  com  was  a 
hungry  feeder.  He  makeahis  land  rich.  He  tons  the  grass  over  in  autumn, 
tlMA  ploughs  ones  or  twice  in  the  spring,  pnto  on  twelve  cords  of  manure  to 
the  aere  imd  ploughs  or  hamrws  it  in. 

He  made  no  h ffia,  kepi  the  land  flat  after  planting  in  rows  three  feet  and 
six  inehea  apart  Not  much  use  was  nuide  <tf  the  Ium.  Not  nsore  than  ten 
or  .fifteen  days  were  allowed  to  interveaa  without  pasaiog  a  light  cultivator 
between.    This  saved  labor  and  left  the  land  daanen 
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BAm-yard  manure  wm  plongbed  in  gineeii  in  the  M.  It  was  compoMel 
in  the  spring.  Thk  suppliee  the  wants  of  the  crc^  to  a  foil  degree.  H« 
no  doubt  that  a  hundrea  pounds  of  {faster  with  some  leached  or  unkny 
ashes,  applied  at  plantinff,  or  after  it  oame  up,  was  benefidaL 

He  cute  the  com  to  the  ground  as  soon  as  |j^e  kernel  is  glazed.  It  ii 
plaoed  in  small  shocks  and  stands  till  snfficientlj  dry.  The  sap  is  tka 
stopped  and  dried  in  the  stalk.  Thinks  more  saccharine  matter  is  thus » 
cured. 

The  fodder  is  salted.  It  is  all  cut  fine  before  feeding  out  A  fittle  mail 
is  added.  A  jet  of  steam  is  let  on  for  twenty-four  or  Cnty-eight  heui&  ft 
was  the  main  food  of  his  cattle  for  two  months.  He  sees  no  cattle  thst  an 
kept  better.  They  leave  none.  The  entire  crop  is  utilised.  Kot  a  pieoe 
was  lost 

In  China  there  was  a  kind  of  com  valuable  for  sugar.  The  inquiry  wai 
whether  it  could  be  made  useful  here  for  com-fodder ! 

DS  BUa0*8  raOBFHATK. 

Hon.  Amasa  Walkeb,  of  Brookfield,  said  the  com  crop  was  not  sufi- 
dently  valued.  The  use  of  it  for  green  fodder  was  ioaeaui^.  It  came  josk 
at  the  time  our  pastures  were  short|  and  it  was  juit  the  thing  wanted.  Tbt 
culture  of  it  was  becoming  common. 

He  used  last  year  De  Burg's  ''  Phosphate  of  Dme**  wi\h  grest  saooen  on 
various  crops.  There  was  a  great  difference  where  it  was  vood  through  the 
season.  Its  effect  was  not  so  striking  on  potatoes.  He  lued  it  also  on  grass 
lands  with  a  day  substratum.  It  was  natural  mowing  land,  that  he  did  not 
plouffh  up. 

When  the  grain  was  cut  the  crop  was  twenty-five  to  thiriy-thied  p«r  cent 
more  where  this  phosphate  was  used.  On  the  second  crop  the  increase  wai 
still  greater.  It  was  a  thing  about  which  there  might  be  much  deception. 
It  might  often  be  adulterated.  But  it  would  be  for  the  interest  of  the  manr 
ufocturer  to  keep  up  the  quality. 

A  handful  in  the  hill  was  safe  and  simple.  In  planting  with  gnsno  all 
his  com  was  killed,  although  five  times  the  bulk  of  dirt  wss  mixed  with  i^ 
and  the  men  were  directed  to  cover  it  with  dirt  before  putting  the  com  lo. 

neim  ov  cobh. 
Mr.  CooLBT,  of  Conway,  finds  com  hia  most  pro6table  crop.  He  planb 
same  land  two  years  in  succession.  He  manures  both  seasons.  The  seoood 
year  he  ploughs  in  twenty-five  loads  to  the  acre,  and  puts  eight  loads  of  com- 
post in  the  hill  and  raises  seventy  bushels  to  the  acre.  A  strict  aoooant  wai 
kept,  and  the  cost  of  his  com  was  forty-eight  cents  per  bosheL  Half  oe 
manure  only  was  charged  to  the  corn.  The  labor  was  reckoned  at  one  doUar 
per  day.  Mis  com  weighs  uxty-four  pounds  to  the  bushel  in  Jannary  wbea 
thoroughly  dry. 

COBH  MAKSS  TBI  BIST  BUTTXB  AHD  OBXBBB. 

Mr.  OsoooD,  of  South  Reading,  said  it  had  been  his  basinaaa  to  ^>*^ 
Massachusetts  and  New-Hampshire  buying  butter  and  cheese.  Befcssd 
the  best  butter  and  the  best  cheese  was  produced  by  those  fsrmeis  who» 
sorted  to  the  use  of  com  fodder.  Their  catde  also  looked  better.  Hsw 
the  Southern  white,  huge  flat  com,  and  planted  firom  the  6th  to  13tt  sc 
June,  in  a  light  sandy  soil,  on  which  white  beans  had  been  raised.        • 

In  the  drills  he  placed  manure  made  with  nighUoil  and  coal  ssImb  W 
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bard  coal.    His  friend  Mr.  Sanger,  of  Danven,  had  fint  UBed  hard  ooal  aahea 
in  this  miztnre  with  great  suooess. 

His  oows  increased  their  amount  of  milk  when  he  commenced  feeding  with 
green  com  fodder.  They  increased  for  the  first  four  days  constantly.  There 
was  no  trouble  with  their  decreasing  afterwards  while  they  had  plenty  of 
eom.    His  cows  came  nearly  up  to  the  b^t  week  in  July.     ' 


PROFITS    OF    FABMINO. 

Wx  present  below  the  crops  produced  by  fkrmers  in  different  parts  of 
Ifassachusetts,  as  reported  in  the  transactions  of  the  Agricultural  Society  of 
the  last  year,  and  intend  to  follow  up  this  exhibition,  not  of  possible  but  of 
actual  products,  by  good  farmers,  on  all  kinds  of  soil,  that  others  may  see 
how  for  short  they  come  of  the  profits  within  their  own  ability.  We  have 
presented  sudi  statements  from  time  to  time,  and  we  hope  to  find  that  the 
number  of  those  who  are  just  to  themselves  and  to  their  chosen  pursuit  will 
be  multipled  year  by  year.  Interest  on  the  value  of  the  land  is  included  in 
the  estimate  of  expenses. 

Harvey  Dodge,  Worcester  Co.,  Mass^  farm  98^  acres,  of  which  10  acres 
vere  waste,  10  of  woodland  and  22  of  pasture.  Cost  of  cultivation,  $1209. 
Products,  12102  50.    Profit,  $808  50. 

J.  C.  Merriam,  Worcester  Co.  Farm  60  acres  88  rods,  of  which  9  acres 
are  woodland,  4  are  swamps  and  21  pasture.  Annual  expenses,  $446  06. 
Products,  $1147  84.    Profit,  $698  18. 

Austin  Smith  Ss  Sons,  Franklin  Co.  Farm  64  acres.  Annual  expense, 
$1955  60.    ProdactB,  $8944  90.    Profit,  $1989  80. 

R.  Wales  Smith,  Hampshire  Co.  Farm  85  acres,  of  which  89  are  pasture 
and  16  woodland.  Annual  cost,  $759  75.  Products,  $1824  11.  Profits, 
$564  86. 

Dr.  Morten,  Norfolk  Co.,  reports  a  profit  of  $9?  52  on  a  half  acre  of 
]>otatoes,  of  $14  5'7^n  a  half  acre  of  fodder  oom,  and  of  $62  02  on  a  half 
acre  of  carrots. 


ffOl  TB>  KJOUOBf  TBS  LOOK  AMD  IBB  AM 

COTTON    GINS. 


MiBB.,  Feb.  88,  1866. 
1*0  Ha.  H.  Glakki,  Nxwpobt,  Fla. : 

DaAR  Sm:— On  470-471  pp.  of  this  work,  (current  volume)  will  he  found 
an  article  of  yours  from  the  SeUntific  FarvMTj  upon  the  subject  of  ^  OoiUm 
Gins." 

I  am  no  mechanic,  but  b^ng  the  son  of  one,  I  am  perhaps  drawn  to  the 
«nbject  of  mechanism.  Tour  article  UfK>n  this  matter  ia  hlra  the  soaad  of 
4be  horn  or  the  bark  of  a  pack  of  hounds  to  an  old  couiseri  and  should  I 
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■how  the  dd  hgj^  I  hM  70a  wiU  net  dunk  it  is  done  ia  unkbdaaik  ii 
a  planter,  I  am  deeply  interested,  bnt  really  more  so  aa  aa  impcenng  man, 
at  a  dtisan.  Mr.  Falter  to  whom  you  allade,  waa  kind  enongh  to  dzMPJi^ 
attention  to  hie  improT^nent,  before  he  reoeived  a  patent,  sent  me  epecimBM 
and  aeked  my  ofMnion.  I  hava  *^  atood  up  to"  many  gin  staadB,  make  it  1 
point  to  try  all  I  caa«I  mean  U>feed  the  stand  myseli^ and  stiai^  as  it  mif 
seem,  I  delight  in  it  I  have  tamed  out  a  ba^e  per  day,  more  than  uj 
ffinner  ever  ayerages.  I  beg  to  di^r  with  yon  as  to  gin  stands,  saw-gim, 
being  as  yet  perfect  I  have  used  five  different  gin-stands,  the  first  msde  bj 
a  Carolina  workman,  a  young  man  who  served  his  time  vrith  McCreigbt  d 
Winnsboro,  S.  C,  and  made  me  the  best  cotton,  large  teeth.  All  I  ban 
seen  will  nap  or  twist  if  cotton  be  wet  This  is  caused  by  the  teeth  getdog 
full  of  lint  and  pressed  in  so  as  not  to  be  separated  by  the  brash ;  some  will 
nap  owing  perhaps  to  teeth  being  so  point^  as  to  be  forced  into  cottcm,  or 
the  lurush  wants  velocity,  or  biisUes  not  enough. 

My  idea  is,  to  gin  3  to  5  bales,  without  giving  velocity  would  be  to  nuJa 
longer  saws  and  have  teeth  small  and  square,  give  the  brush  velocity  saSr 
dent  to  cleir  each  tooUi  so  that  no  cotton  pan  throi^  the  grstes  tht 
aeeond  time.    My  reasons — Some  15  years  ago  I  took  a  sampie  fixmi  my 
gin  stand ;  some  of  the  seed  cotton  also,  ginned  this  upon  a  spinm'ng  Jenny ; 
aent  both  samples  to  a  merchant,  he  oficired  some  2  or  3  oenti  more  for  the 
last,  and  begged  the  opportunity  to  buy.    Thus  the  giiuungmsde  sn  increase 
value  of  at  least  2  cents.    I  have  known  an  impro?emeiit  by  mbfltitating 
the  best  Russia  bristles  with  a  little  more  speed  to  bnuh.    I  have  slso  im- 
proved, by  making  the  driver  or  saw  cy li|ider  near  two  indiea  larg«r,80  as  to 
mcrease  speed  of  brush.    I  am  satisfied  that  shorter  teeth  will  be  Isn  liable 
to  nap,  and  leas  motion  of  saw  will  break  fewer  fibres.    I  donotnppose 
that  I  have  o£bred  a  new  idea,  yet  these  statements  may  suggest  ons  to  yoa 
or  others.  Yours  with  respect,  F* 


SHEEP  IN  THE  VALLEY  OP  VIEGIKU. 

[We  have  received  from  a  valued  correspondent,  Mr.  S.  F.  Christian,  of 
Augusta,  Va.,  a  copy  of  his  premium  essay  on  the  subject  of  wool-growing. 
He  is  not  only  familiar  with  the  subject  but,  what  is  far  more  rare,  be  appred* 
ates  the  difficulties  which  are  imposed  by  lack  of  judgment  in  the  owners  of 
sheep,  and  points  out  the  remedy  which  should  be  applied.  We  give  this 
essay  entire,  and  commend  it  to  all  interested  in  this  subject — ^Ed.  P.  L.  &  A.| 

Having  given  my  personal  consideration  and  attention,  during  the  last  tea 
years,  to  wool-growiuff  as  an  incident  of  agriculture,  I  submit  a  short,  pn^ 
tical  essay,  treating  of  my  experience  and  practice  in  aheep  husbsndiy  is  the 
Valiey  of  Virginia. 

The  Valley  possesses  important  natural  advantages  for  the  production  of 
fine  wool  and  mutton.  Tha  eoii  is  based  principally  upon  limestone  aa<i  blse 
slate,  with  saflloient  admiztnm  of  sand  to  produce  in  perfection  ail  the 
cereals  and  the  various  grasses  best  suited  to  the  sustenance  and  developnsit 
af  stock.  The  diaaate  is  favorable,  d>taining  a  happy  noadKnm  of  tempen- 
ture  throughout  tiie  year,  and  the  -purest  water  gushea  ia  cc^os  slieine 
from  a  thousand  hills*    The  ftce  of  the  country  being  wdl  diversified  f^ 
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^        roUiBg  hilb  and  winding  vales,  with  craggy  oli&  and  mountain  sides,  widi 
^^         frequent  interrals  of  forest  and  field  and  meadow,  presents  just  thai  oondi- 


'^<         tion  most  eong^niai  to  the  habits  and  nature  of  the  sheep. 


In  estaUishing  a  floek  for  this  locality — ^wool  being  the  primary  objeet^ 
^  guided  by  some  ezperienoe  with  Bakewell,  Ootswold,  Saxon,  and  Spanish 
^  merinos,  1  preferred  the  last  as  best  adapted  in  character  and  constitution  for 
V-  improvement  and  profit,  under  the  ciroumstances  of  this  country.  Accord- 
'^  ingly,  I  selected  m  three  difierent  States  at  the  North  thirty  head  of  Fnukr 
>:  and  Guadaloupe  merino ;  choosing  them  from  three  distinct  families,  and 

'i  since  carefully  numbering  and  registering  them  and  their  descendants,  after 

the  suggestion  in  Morreli's  American  Shepherd,  page  2*70. 

Selecting  one  hundred  and  fifty  of  the  finest  ewes  from  the  common  breeds 
!  of  the  conntiy,  I  put  with  them  a  fine  Ootswold  ram,  and  with  the  ewes 

from  this  cross  I  put  a  merino  ram ;  and  with  all  the  subsequent  female  pro- 
geny continued  to  put  full  blood  merinos. 

The  Ootswold  ram,  in  the  first  generation,  was  used  to  give  form  and  size ; 
though  now,  for  that  purpose  the  Oxford  Down  (a  new  breed)  would  be  pre- 
!  feral^e  as  having  a  form  still  more  symmetrical,  and  a  fleece  approximating 

nearer  in  quality  to  the  merino.  All  the  buck  lambs  from  these  several 
crosses  were,  as  wethers,  at  the  age  of  two  years,  fatted  and  sold  for  the 
shambles. 

About  the  last  week  in  October  my  rams  are  put  with  the  ewes  in  the 
proportion  of  three  rams  to  one  hundred  ewes,  and  remain  together  until 
about  the  middle  of  December  following.  They  are  then  separated,  the  rams 
and  wethers  forming  one  flock,  the  breeding  ewes  another,  and  a  third  is 
composed  of  the  young  ewes  which  were  taken  from  thdr  dams  during  the 
preceding  August.  On  the  approach  of  winter  the  several  flocks  are  put  in 
fields,  inclosing  each  a  portion  of  woodland.  The  forest  trees  furnish  for  our 
dimate  a  sufiident  and  also  the  most  acceptable  shelter  to  the  sheep ;  to  test 
this  I  have  had  good  sheds  prepared  in  the  fields,  but  the  sheep  leaving  the 
aheds  invariably  sought  shelter  among  the  trees  from  every  approaching 
storm  of  sleet  or  snow. 

The  box  rack  is  the  most  convenient  and  economical  for  feeding.  Hay, 
com«fodder,  and  oatrstraw,  furnish  their  winter  food,  and  the  foddering  season 
usually  lasts  for  four  months.  Green  food  occasionally  through  the  winter 
is  of  very  great  advantage.  Indeed,  could  a  sufficient  supply  in  any  way  be 
obtained  for  the  whole  year,  it  would  be  far  better  than  any  other.  In  this 
climate  some  grain  might  be  sowed  with  this  object  In  North  Mississippi 
for  several  years  I  kept  a  flock  of  Saxon  merinos  grazing  almost  the  entire 
vrinter  upon  fields  of  rye,  sown  in  the  standing  com  and  cotton  at  the  last 
working  of  the  crops.  The  sheep  throve  remarkably  well,  and  were  wintered 
with  far  less  trouble  and  expense  than  if  kept  on  dry  food,  and  the  wool  was 
manifestly  finer  in  fiber  and  softer  to  the  touch.  Of  this  latter  particular  I 
was  fully  assured  by  having  preserved  samples  of  wool  for  successive  years 
from  several  sheep  when  wintered  on  green  food  to  compare  with  samples 
fr-om  the  same  and  similar  sheep  when  fed  exclusively  on  dry  food.  M.  R. 
Cockrill,  Esq.,  of  Tennessee,  from  whose  celebrated  flock  my  sheep  had  been 
obtained,  akio  experimented  in  this  matter  with  similar  results. 

In  the  Valley  of  Vhrginia,  where  showers  are  frequent,  and  dews  and  frosts 
keafy,  sheep  may  do  without  other  water,  though  they  always  thrive  best 
and  build  up  better  eonstitutions  when  having  free  access  to  fresh  running 
water.  The  lambs  are  dropped  through  the  month  of  April.  About  the 
first  wedc  in  May  ia  the  time  in  which  tiiey  should  be  penned,  docked  and 
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cwtnted.    This  ii  best  done  in  the  mode  noommeoded  in  Monell's  Amsor 
am  Shepherd,  p.  174. 

The  wool  I  have  washed  upon  the  sheep's  back  about  the  20th  of  May.or 
aa  soon  thereafter  as  the  weather  and  water  become  sufficiently  wann.  The 
most  convenient  plan  with  me  is  to  drive  the  flock  to  a  ndghboriDg  mill- 
pond,  to  be  washed  in  the  "  trunk"  which  conveys  the  water  to  the  milL 
From  a  pen  built  against  ^e  trunk,  the  sheep  are  tak«k  by  a  person  stsod- 
ing  beside  the  trunk,  and  plunged  in  the  water  till  washed;  then  beiag 
passed  up  stream  to  another  hand,  the  wool  is  rinsed  and  the  sheep  givca 
over  to  the  herdsman,  who  takes  them  to  a  dean  grass  sod,  where  tiiiir 
fleeces  will  not  be  soiled.  Three  good  hands  may  thus  wash  about  four  hus- 
dred  sheep  in  one  day.  After  four  days  of  dry  weather,  the  shearing  iiuij 
be  commenced.  The  fleeces  should  be  rolled  up  separately,  inside  oat,  snd 
packed  for  marketing  in  sacks  holding  each  about  twenty-five  fleeces. 

At  this  time  I  examine  the  sheep  very  closely  in  order  to  mark  and  ton 
out  for  fisttening,  all  the  runts,  and  those  in  any  way  inferiw  for  breeders 
Thus  the  flock  is  soon  and  permanently  improved.    The  common  coone, 
however,  with  many  farmers  in  this  region,  is  to  keep  all  their  sheep  toggether 
throughout  the  year,  and  when  mutton  is  wanted  for  the  tsbie  in  the  springf 
to  select  the  fattest  and  best  formed,  which  is  usually  the  youngest  and  best 
of  the  ewes ;  thus  leaving  the  ill-formed  and  lean  kind  for  the  propitiation 
of  their  flocL    Nor  is  it  wonderful,  physiologically  conadeied,  that  in  a  few 
years  they  discover  that  their  flock  is  "  ronning  out,^  and  find  it  necessary 
to  buy  up  a  new  stock  for  a  fresh  start.    Hence,  too,  the  oommon  fsllscy 
that  sheep  will  not  do  well  if  kept  long  on  the  same  (arm. 

In  grazing  through  the  summer,  I  very  frequently  change  the  sheep  from 
field  to  field ;  otherwise,  the  grass  becomes  tainted  and  they  will  not  rdish 
or  improve  upon  it  They  should  be  salted  twice  a  week  upon  the  ^nmnd ; 
a  little  wood  ash  mixed  with  the  salt  is  very  beneficial.  Sheep  thrive  best 
upon  a  variety  of  herbage,  and  eat  much  vegetation  that  large  cattle  re&iae. 
Their  mannre  is  very  valuable  as  a  fertilizer. 

It  is  a  common  complaint  that  sheep  injure  pasture  land  by  grsziog  too 
dose.  Sheep  are  constituted  by  nature  to  ffraze  closer  than  cattle,  sod  if 
kept  too  long  upon  the  same  pasture  field  will  of  course  bjure  it ;  they  htre 
only  to  be  removed  before  the  grass  is  cropped  too  close.  The  custom  with 
too  many  farmers  is  to  graze  a  field  with  cattle  and  horses  unlal  these  can  no 
longer  crop  enough  to  support  life ;  then  to  turn  in  the  sheq»,  who  are  thos 
for^  for  a  living  to  nip  it  to  the  roots,  to  the  serious  injury  of  the  piopne- 
tor's  pasturS,  and  their  own  disparagement  If  sheep  were  fairly  treated  sad 
judiciously  managed,  they  will  actually  improve  land  more  and  iojure  it  lev 
than  other  stock ;  a  fair  experiment  will  so  demonstrate. 

For  several  years  by  grazing  both  catUe  and  sheep,  I  have  had  opporta- 
nity  to  compare  the  relative  profits.  On  a  fair  account  kept  with  each  for 
my  own  satisfaction,  it  appeared  that  the  sheep  yield  about  25  per  ceat.  nM)re 
profit  upon  the  capital  invested  thim  did  the  cattle— «nd  this  without  indod- 
mga  large  proportional  sum  from  the  sale  of  select  rams  for  breedeis. 

The  average  price  obtained  for  my  wool  during  the  three  last  precedinf 
seasons,  is  forty-nine  cents  per  pound  for  that  sold  in  Virginia.  The  aveiap 
weight  of  fieece  in  the  entire  flock  of  thorough-bred  merinoe  is  aomethiag 
over  five  pounds  per  head,  washed  upon  the  sheep.  The  expense  of  keeping 
the  Spanish  merino  is  astonishingly  little. 

Sheep  are  the  only  domestic  animak  that  yield  both  food  and  dcfUag* 
Their  flesh  is  very  easy  of  digestion,  wholesome  and  nutricious«  snd  is  uai- 
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vereally  esteemed  by  epicures.  Their  wool  is  an  article  of  prime  necessity, 
,j  used  by  all  classes  both  by  day  and  by  night  The  demand  for  home  con- 
^  sumption  far  exceeds  the  supply,  and  many  millions  of  pounds  are  brought 
^  from  abroad,  while  no  other  country  possesses  greater  facilities  for  sheep  hus- 
j  bandry  than  our  own  Valley  of  Virginia. 


INSECTS  INJURIOUS  TO  VEGETATION. 

LIFinOPTEBA  CONTIinJSD. 

HssPBRiADiE,  Skippers. — ^The  English  name  was  given  to  these  insects 
from  their  habit  of  flying  short  distances  only.  When  they  alight  they 
keep  the  wings  expanded,  the  fore-wings  being  partially  raised.  Other 
butterflies  close  their  wings  when  they  are  not  in  use.  This  is  a  more 
obvious  distinction  than  any  differences  in  their  organization.  Their 
caterpillars  are  somewhat  spindle  shaped,  tapering  towards  each  extremity, 
without  spines,  naktd,  or  downy  only,  with  a  large  head  and  small  neck. 
Their  habits  are  solitary,  concealing  themselves  often  when  about  to  undergo 
transformation  within  folded  leaves  or  fragments  of  stubble.  Their  chry- 
salids  are  conical,  or  tapering  at  one  end,  and  rounded  or  pointed  at  the 
other,  not  angular  nor  ornamented  with  spots,  but  often  covered  with  a  blue 
white  powder. 

HA.WKMOTHS,  Sphinges. — ^These  form  the  Fecond  of  the  three  genera  into 
which  the  Lepidoptera  were  arranged  by  Linnseus.  The  name  was  sug- 
gested by  a  fancied  resemblance  to  the  Epytian  sphinx.  They  support  them- 
selves by  their  four  or  six  hind-legs,  elevating  the  fore  part  of  their  body, 
and  retain  this  position  for  hours  together. 

The  true  sphinges  make  a  sound  in  flying  resembling  that  of  a  humming- 
bird, and  hence  are  sometimes  called  humming-bird  moths.  They  are  also 
called  hawk-moths,  from  their  habit  of  hovering  in  the  air '  while  taking 
their  food.  They  may  be  seen,  morning  and  evening,  flying  very  swiftly 
from  flower  to  flower.  Their  wings  are  long,  narrow,  and  pointed,  their 
bodies  thick  and  robust  They  have  long  tongues  with  which  they  extract 
&e  honey  from  blossoms  while  on  the  wing.  Some  sphinges  fly  only  in  the 
daytime,  and  when  the  sun  shines  brightly.    Such  are  the 

SesicBy  which  are  partial  to  the  phlox.  These  insects  appear  in  July  and 
August  Their  form,  size,  color,  and  fan-like  tails,  and  their  manner  of  tak- 
ing their  food,  cause  them  to  be  mistaken,  sometimes,  for  humming-birds. 

Aegeridce,  Aegeriaru, — ^These  insects  resemble  wasps  or  bees  in  form  and 
color.  They  fly  by  day,  but  usually  alight  while  taking  their  food.  Nor 
are  they  so  swift  of  flight  as  the  preceding.  Their  wings  are  narrow  and 
mostly  transparent ;  they  have  a  brush  or  tufts  at  the  end  of  the  body, 
which  they  can  spread  out  in  the  form  of  a  fan.  They  fly  only  during  the 
day.  They  derive  their  nourishment,  while  in  the  caterpillar  state,  from  the 
wood  and  pith  of  plants,  keeping  themselves  concealed  within  their  stems 
and  roots.  Hence  they  are  called  borers.  These  caterpillars  are  whitish, 
soft,  and  slightly  downy,  have  sixteen  feet,  ar6  destitute  of  any  thorn  or 
prominence  on  the  last  segment  of  their  body.  Their  cocoons  are  oblong- 
ovaly  composed  of  fragments  of  wood  and  bark,  cemented  together*    The 
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duysalids  are  of  a  shining  bay  color,  and  tirair  different  aegiiMiila  are  i 
with  trantyene  rows  of  short  teeth.  Some  of  diis  genua  are  ted  of  tka 
ash  ;  others,  as  the  Aegeria  (htcurbitm,  prefer  the  oncumber,  squash,  etCi, 
which  in  Angost  are  often  destroyed  by  this  insect  It  beeina  its  operatkns 
near  the  ground,  and  perforates  the  stem,  deyonring  it  aa  uiej  proceed,  ha 
ohrysalis  is  formed  in  the  earth,  and  appears  in  the  next  anmmer  a  wmged 
insect,  with  a  body  of  orange  color,  spotted  with  black,  ita  bind-legs  firioged 
with  loDg  orange-colored  and  black  hairs.  The  hind-wiogs  are  transpsren^ 
the  fore-wiogs  expand  an  inch  or  ^  inch  and  a  hal£  It  lays  its  eggs  in  tbe 
yines  near  the  roots.  This  insect  may  be  seen  flying  about  during  the  lait 
half  of  July  and  to  the  middle  of  August 

The  Aegeria  exiHo9a  is  the  insect  which  has  proved  so  destroctiye  to  tlie 
peach  tree.    The  eggs  are  deposited  in  the  summer  upon  the  trunk  of  the 
tree,  near  the  roots.    The  borers,  when  hatched,  penetrate  into  the  bark  and 
devour  tbe  inner  bark  and  sap  wood.    Thdr  presenoe  is  marked  by  the  cart- 
ings and  gum  which  issue  fix>m.  their  holes  in  the  tree.r    When  a  year  old, 
they  make  their  cocoons  under  the  bsrk,  or  about  the  roots,  aod  come  forth 
as  winged  iiuectB,  and  lay  their  eggs  as  before.    Their  last  tnaahnnaidon  » 
from  July  to  October.    The  winged  insect  is  slender,  st&d-hlue  color,  hur- 
winged,  slightly  resembling  a  wasp  or  ichneumon  fly.   The  two  sexes  differ 
in  appearance.    The  male  is  smaller  than  the  female.    Head,  with  hand  at 
base,  both  aboye  and  below  a  pale  yellow;  eyes»  bUckbiowii;  antano» 
ciliated  on  the  inner  side,  hUxk,  with  a  tinge  of  blue.    All  Yk  vings  are 
transparent  and  are  bordered  and  yeined  with  steel  blue.   The  Men^ 
shoulder  coyers,  edges  of  the  collar  and  of  the  abdominsl  liagi,  sie  psle 
yellow.    It  expands  about  an  inch.    The  body  of  the  femsle  is  daik  steel 
blue,  with  a  tinge  of  purple,  antennae  destitute  of  fringe.    Th%  lb;e-mg&tie 
blue,  opaque ;  hind-wings  transparent,  bordered  and  yeined  like  those  of  the 
male ;  and  the  middle  of  the  abdomen  is  encircled  by  a  broad,  orsnge^loied 
belt  It  expands  an  inch  and  a  half  or  more.    Dr.  Harris  lecommesds  the  fol- 
lowing mode  of  defence  against  this  insect,  which  haa  proved  saeoesM 
heretofore : 

^  Remoye  the  earth  around  the  base  of  the  tree,  cmsk  aad  destroy  tbe 
cocoons  and  borers  which  may  be  found  in  it  and  under  the  baik,  oofst  the 
wounded  parts  with  the  common  clay  composition,  and  surroaad  the  tniDk 
with  a  strip  of  sheathing  paper  eight  or  nine  inches  wide,  wkich  should^ 
extend  two  inches  below  the  surface  of  the  soil,  and  be  secnmd  irith  stnsgs 
of  mattbg  aboye.  Fresh  mortar  should  then  be  placed  around  the  root, 
so  as  to  confine  the  paper  and  preyent  access  beneath  it,  and  the  rsmsis- 
ing  cayity  may  be  filled  with  new  and  unexhausted  loam.  This  sboold  be 
done  in  June.  In  the  winter  the  strings  may  be  removed,  and  in  the  spriog 
search  for  more  borers,  and  renew  the  same  protecting  appfisstiooi  ss 
before." 

One  means  of  preventing  the  ravages  of  this  insect,  as  deaeribed  by  Ssf  t 
is  as  follows : — ^Examine  the  trees  early  in  July ;  tidce  a  bricklayei^  tiowol, 
and  opening  the  ground  around  the  trunk,  the  lodgement  of  the  iaseet  will 
be  at  once  discovered  by  the  appearance  of  gum,  and  it  can  lesdii^  be 
destroyed.  One  person  can  thns  examine  a  hundred  trees  in  a  half  dsj, 
and  very  few  insects,  if  any,  will  escape.  But  more  effsatoally  to  detArof 
them,  early  in  August  take  some  swingling  tow,  or  a  sinsilar  thiig,  six  inehv 
or  more  in  width,  tie  dose  around  the  body  of  the  tree,  the  onier  edge  to 
be  a  little  covered  with  earth,  so  as  to  prevent  any  passage  beneath.  Abost 
the  middle  of  September  remove  the  bandag%  and  give  die  whole  tree  s 
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I     caveriiiff  of  BofUMsp  or  limo-wa^  or  tobaodo.    Or  if  'tiie  bMulage  d«soeH>ed 

(     IB  dbpwMd  with^  me  a  bMndage  of  tobaooo  ksfOB  or  atems  fiom  the  first  cf 

I     Angittt  to  November. 

I         Great  advantage  has  also  been  derived  fbom  the  use  of  anthracite  cindeni. 

I      Open  a  baun  around  the  trunk  of  the  tree  md  fill  it  with  the  oinden. 

I  See  ako  Mr.  Skinner'^  Ameiioan  Farmer,  tqL  6,  pp.  14,  37,  334,  401. 

{  The  egg  of  the  peaeh  borer  is  ebloD^^oval,  dull  jellow,  and  so  small  as 
to  be  soaroely  visible  by  the  naked  eye.  The  larva  is  of  a  white  color, 
the  head  being  reddish  browa.  In  the  pupa  state  eadi  segment  has  a 
Imnh  or  tuft  of  spines,  ezoept  the  three  terminal  ones,  which  have  a  single 
row  of  spines  only.  The  pupa  state  continues  from  about  the  10th  of  July 
till  the  end  of  the  month  or  the  beginning  of  August 

The  A$gw%a  tupelijfbrmis  infests  the  leaves  of  the  currant  bush,  Thb 
habits  of  this  genus  resemble  those  of  the  peaoh  borer.  The  moth  is  a 
blue  black  color;  wings  transparent,  veined,  with  a  copper-colored  band 
«  across  the  tips  of  the  anterior  pair ;  the  under  aide  of  the  feelen,  the 
collar,  the  edges  of  the  shoulder  covers,  and  three  narrow  rings  of  the  ab- 
domen are  golden  yellow. 

The  Aegeria  P^riy  d  Dr.  Harris,  attacks  the  pear  tree.  Its  wings  expand 
more  than  half  an  inch,  are  transparent,  veined,  bordered  and  fringed  with 
purple  black,  and  across  the  tips  ef  the  fore-wings  is  a  broad,  dark  band, 
glossed  with  coppery  tints.  The  prevailittg  odior  of  the  upper  side  of  the 
body  is  purple  bla(^  and  of  the  under  side  golden  yellow;  so,  also,  the 
edges  of  the  collar,  of  the  shoulder  covws,  of  the  fan-shaped  brush  at  the 
tail  are  yellow,  and  a  broad  yellow  band  crosses  the  middle  of  the  abdomen, 
preceded  by  t^o  narrow  bands  of  the  same  color. 

The  Smerinihi  are  sluggish  in  their  movements,  fly  during  the  night 
only,  take  mo  Ibod,  apparently,  while  in  the  winged  state,  and  have  short 
tongues.  Their  fore-wings  are  generally  scalloped  on  the  outer  edge.  Their 
caterpillars  are  rough,  or  granulated,  with  a  stent  thorn  on  the  tail ;  a  tri- 
angular head,  the  apex  of  the  triangle  ceiresponding  to  the  crown.  This 
insect  is  not  very  common. 

The  Glcmtofidiafu  mostly  fly  by  day,  and  alight  while  feeding.  This 
genus  is  distinguished  from  other  spinges  by  their  antennsB,  which,  in  the 
males  at  least,  and  sometimes  in  both  sexes,  are  pecti$uUed  as  it  is  termed, 
that  is,  are  famished  on  each  side  with  slender,  parallel  brandies,  like  the 
teeth  of  a  eomb  or  the  plume  of  afsather.  They  devour  the  leaves  of  plants. 
Their  cocoons  aie  formed  of  coarse  silk.  The  caterpillars  are  green,  witihi 
black  bmds,  and  slightly  hairy.  They  are  gregarious,  but  disperse  when 
abont  to  undergo  th^  transformid^ioBs.  These  insects  answer  to  the  Procris 
Yitis  or  P.  Ampelophaga  of  Europe,  which  have  proved  very  destructive  to 
the  grape  vine. 

QuinquB  Mwidaiui, — ^This  is  called  the  Mve^spotted  sphinx,  from  five 
round,  orangoHsolored  spots  found  on  eaoh  side  of  the  body.  It  is  about  fiv« 
indbMS  aocoas  the  win^  of  gray  color,  variegated  with  blackish  bands  or 
linea.  Ha  ionme  can  be  eactended  five  or  six  inehes,  and  when  not  in  use 
is  emled  up  Imn  a  watch-«|^g,  and  is  almost  concealed  between  two 
feelers.    It  closely  reaemblea  the  Oarolina  sphinx. 

'  The  larva  iif  this  butter^' is  thn  large  green  catoj^llar,!^ 

worm,  [thas  a  th<»n  npMi  its  tail,  and  whitish,  oblique  stripes  on  its  sides. 
This  insect  de^oma  the  leavss  of  the  potato,  Afterit  has  attaned  its  full 
rise  of  about  three  inches  or  asoie,  when  it  has  the  thiekaess  of  a  mn's 
finger,  whidi  is  in  Ajog$tl,  it  descends  to  the  eacth  and  bwiesitseif  beneath 
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thesor&ce.  After  afewdsyBitbeoomeB  achrysiUsydrft  brigiitbiowneda; 
its  long  and  slender  tongae-case  bending  over  so  as  to  touch  the  breait  odjf 
at  one  end,  resembling  the  handle  of  a  pitcher.  It  remains  in  the  gioud 
below  the  reach  of  frost  daring  the  winter.  The  seaaon  Mowing  it  buita 
its  chrysalis  covering,  and  the  moth  escapes  above  ground.  It  nA  apn 
spme  plant  till  evening,  and  then  flies  in  search  of  food* 

Another  species  of  sphinx  infests  the  elm.    It  is  aepanted  as  a  dkhd 

Cap  by  Dr.  Harris,  called  BrcUonua  quadrioonda^  from  its  hsviogfixr 
ns  on  the  fore  part  of  the  back.  They  are  three  and  a  half  inch«  in 
length,  of  a  pale  green  color,  with  seven  obliqae  white  lines  on  esdi  wb 
of  the  body,  and  a  row  of  litUe  notches  like  saw  teeth  on  the  back.  Their 
four  horns  are  also  notched.  There  is  a  long,  stiff  spine  on  their  \MBt 
extremity. 

Near  the  end  of  Angost  they  descend  from  the  trees,  and  soon  enter 
the  earth  to  become  chrysalids.  Passing  the  winter  within  the  grooiui, 
they  come  forth  in  the  following  Jane,  and  may  be  seen  in  couiderabb  * 
nambers  on  the  tronks  of  trees  and  on  fences.  Their  wings  tbea  open  nesrif 
five  inches,  are  of  a  light  brown  color,  variegated  with  dark  brown  and 
white.  On  the  hinder  part  of  the  body  are  five  ioDgitudinal  lines  di 
dark  brown  color. 

Another  caterpillar,  which  is  very  destructive  to  the  leaves  of  the  gn^ 
vine,  is  called  by  Dr.  Hanis  PhUampelui.  ""  When  young  they  have  a  7oDg 
and  slender  tail,  recurved  over  the  back  like  that  dT  the  dog;  but  this,  after 
one  or  two  changes  of  the  skin,  disappears,  and  nothing  tsmnoa  of  it  bat  a 
smooth,  eye-like  raised  spot  on  the  top  of  the  last  segUMSit  of  the  body. 
Some  of  these  caterpillars  are  green,  others  brown,  and  thd  ada  of  their 
body  aro  ornamented  by  six  cream-colored  spots,  of  a  broad  oral  shape  in 
the  species  which  produces  the  SatdUHa  of  Linnaeus,  but  nanow,  oval  and 
scalloped  on  that  which  is  trandbrmed  into  the  species  csUed  Ackaim\sj 
Drury.  They  have  the  power  of  withdrawing  the  head  and  fint  three  aeg* 
ments  of  the  body  within  the  fourth  segment,  which  gives  them  a  short  and 
blunt  appearance."  They  attain  the  length  of  three  inchea  or  more,  an 
thick  in  proportion,  and  are  voracious.  The  come  to  their  growA  in  Angiat» 
descend  mto  the  earth  to  undergo  transformation,  ascend,  in  the  mged  or 
motli  state,  in  June  and  July. 

"The  SaielHHa  hawkmoth  expands  from  four  to  five  incfaea,  ia  of  tight 
olive  color,  variegated  with  patches  df  dark  olive.  The  iicAoiioa  espanda 
from  three  to  four  inches,  is  a  reddiah  ash  color,  with  two  tnangolar 
patches  of  deep  brown  on  the  thorax,  and  two  square  ones  on  each  foie* 
wing.  The  hind-wings  are  pink,  a  deeper  red  spot  near  the  middH  and  a 
broM,  ash-colored  bo^er  behind." 

Another  sphinx,  very  destructive  to  the  grape  vine,  ia  smaller  thaa  the  pre* 
ceding,  which  not  only  devour  the  leaves,  but  nip  off  the  young  Mt.  Th<j 
are  miked  and  fleshy  like  the  Achemon  and  Satellitaa,  a  pale  greea  ooksi 
but  sometimes  brown,  a  row  of  orange-colored  spots  on  the  back,  six  or  am 
oblique  lines  on  each  side,  and  a  short  spine  or  horn  on  the  hinder  extKim^f 
head  very  small.  The  fourth  and  fifUi  segments  are  larffe  and  swolleD,  vUie 
the  anterior  segments  taper  abruptly  towarda  the  head.  The  fore  psit« 
the  body  presmts  a  resemblance  to  the  head  and  snout  of  a  hog,  and  hsMS 
it  has  been  named  the  Chaerooampa  or  hog-cater{Hilar.  It  is  fouiid  on  nMi 
and  creepers  in  July  and  August  It  undergoes  its  transCbimationB  oa  ua 
aur£ace  of  the  ground,  concealed  under  leaves  and  rubbish,  which  it  diaffi 
around  it,  and  i^pears  a  winged  insect  the  following  summer  ia  Jaiy. 
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?  The  cater^ilhn  of  the  sjnngeB  have  nxteen  legs,  joined  in  pain,  beneaih 

^*-  the  fini»  second,  third,  sixth,  seventh,  eighth,  idam  and  last  segments  of  the 

■'^  hodj.    The  last  segment  is  famished  with  a  hcHm  or  tubercle.    When  at 

V  rest  thqr  keep  the  foie  part  of  Uomt  body  elevated. 


pom  fn  nouoB,  mi  loobi  amd  mi  Awnu 
HOPS  IN  LAMOILLB  COUNTY. 

Ub.  Editor  : — ^The  year  has  again  rolled  round.  It  rather  becomes  my 
duty  to  remark  somewhat  on  &  hops  reared  in  ^iiamoiUe  county  last 
season. 

The  weather  was  about  as  much  too  wet  last  season  as  it  was  too  diy  in 
1844  ;  the  frequent  rains  caused  the  hop  to  rust  At  the  time  the  strobiles 
were  nearly  grown,  and  quite  tender,  we  had  frequent  winds,  that  agitated 
the  vines  and  bruised  ^e  tender  buds  or  cones,  which  assumed  a  reddish- 
brown  color,  which  was  injurious  to  the  sale  of  the  hops ;  in  consequence  of 
which  many  went  second  sort 

The  hops  will  hardly  average  |5  00  per  hundred.  There  being  many  new 
yards,  there  have  been  a  few  more  raised  in  the  county  than  last  year.  In 
Uydepark,  in  1855,  75  tons,  the  amount  realized  $40,000,  and  $100,000  in 
the  county ;  this  year  the  growers  in  Hydepark  will  receive  about  $7,500, 
and  the  county  about  $20,000 ;  not  enough  to  cover  the  expense  of  picking 
and  bailing. 

Many  have  contracted  debts  on  the  expectation  of  realizing  an  abundant 
crop  and  fair  prices  for  their  hops.  The  fall  of  hops  has  caused  a  great 
dearth  of  money,  and  much  financial  distress.  Ariel  Hukton. 

Hydepark,  Vt,  March  12, 1856. 


roE  TBI  pLovan,  tbi  loom,  abd  tbb  ibyil. 

PROfiPECT   VOR  FRUIT,   BTO. 

BaiiDWINsvillb,  N.  Y.,  March  22, 1856. 
Mr.  ESditob  : — ^In  consequence  of  the  circulation  of  reports  that  the  fruit- 
buds  (which  I  presume  is  true)  are  generally  killed  in  the  West  people  E^t 
are  apprehensive  that  they  may  possibly  be  dead  with  us.  This,  however, 
is  not  true,  for  I  find  that  peadi-buds  in  almost  every  instance  are  alive. 
Some  few  are  black,  but  generally  they  are  green,  and  look  fine.  The  con- 
elusion  is,  therefore,  that  we  shall  have  a  fine  crop  of  this  kind  of  fruit  in 
Jersey  and  New-Tork.  It  has  been  about  eighteen  or  twenty  degrees  colder 
io  the  West  this  season  than  here,— cause  not  known.  In  years  gone  by 
this,  I  belieye,  has  not  generally  been  the  case.  I  never  experience  more 
sesrehing  or  more  intensely  <xM  weather  than  I  found  in  the  State  of  In- 
diana this  winter.  The  air  was  amazmgly  cold-— so  cold  that  it  was  not  safe 
for  an  individaal  to  face  the  wind  any  great  length  of  time.    This  was  on 
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Oe  lOi^  of  FaWuffy.  After  wriymg  borne  I  fotmd  >  mrtwiil  Auyii 
the  tteto  of  tlie  WMrtW  ai  woli  M.tB  th«  aimoiphflrOb  I  hste  akri^  » 
tieed  that  the  ah^  dniiag  tke  winte  eaawn  m  Ike  W«t,  «n  mm  tmm 
and  searchiDg  than  with  ub.  I  oaanot  aooooat  for  thia»  imhi,  iiidBad,ifck 
in  conieqaenoe  oif  the  immense  bodies  of  water  which  the  wtttem  peopb 
are  bleased  with.  The  prairies  may  have  something  to  do  with  the  mw^ 
of  the  winds.  It  is  veiy  true  that  it  is  not  safe  for  an  adyentmer  to  mib 
bis  way  across  those  large  prairies  daring  the  prevalence  ci  very  cold  westher ; 
for  instances  are  qnite  common  in  which  travders  and  othns  have  froMD  to 
death  in  making  their  tours  over  them. 

I  am  very  confident  of  another  £sct  with  reference  to  the  West^  and  Uul 
is,  the  country  is  not  so  sure  for  fruit  as  it  is  in  this  eastern  world    Titi^ 
nnqnestionably,  is  the  effect  of  the  changeableness  of  the  dimate^  sadden 
thaws  and  sadden  frosts  out  of  the  season,  and  sudden  atmospheric  efaimga 
through  the  year.    These  things  cause  Uie  western  country  to  be  a  poor 
locali^  for  raising  fruit  sucoeufully  during  a  series  of  sacoeeuve  yesn 
Yet»  Mr.  Editor,  I  have  seen  as  fine  apples  in  the  West  as  I  ever  saw  in  any 
oountry,  both  birge  and  fiEUj.    Now,  I  do  not  believe  that  the  westem  people 
will  be  blessed  with  many  apples  or  Agroat  quantitf  of  otber  Brait  this  com- 
ing season.    In  many  parts  of  the  West,  say  fron  Cleveland  to  SU  Pad, 
and  in  &ct  we  can  say  this  of  many  other  locaUtieB  in  the  West,  tlie 
thermometer  has  indicated  a  temperatuie  at  firom  25°  to  31^  below  zero/ 
This  is  singular,  but  nevertheless  it  is  true.    While  it  has  been  thus  cold  in 
the  West^  the  thermometer  has  been  down  only  about  lO""  or  12''  bslow  sere 
in  the  State  of  New-York  and  other  places  in  the  East    Why  is  this,  Mr. 
Editor  f     Will  you  explain  f    On  the  banks  of  the  Bfiasissippi  snov  has  not 
at  all  been  unusual  this  winter  far  below  Cairo  and  within  the  confines  o! 
Tennessee.    In  many  of  the  Westem  States  the  snow  has  been  fifteen  inches 
deep,  and  I  am  not  certain  but  its  depth  may  be  set  down  at  twenty  inches. 
For  many  bng  years  the  people  have  not  been  so  abundantly  suppled  mth 
snow  as  they  have  been  daring  the  winter  of  1856.    For  instance,  to  speak 
about  our  own  country,  snow  has  been  measured  to  the  depth  of  three  feet  and 
a  half  in  Oswego  Co.,  N.Y.,  this  season  I    This  depth  was  found  in  the  voodi 
where  the  snow  was  protected  from  the  influence  of  the  wind.   Baiiroads 
have  been  blocked  up,  business  has  been  delayed,  men  have  been  greatly  in- 
commoded by  the  quantity  of  snow ;  mails  have  been  impeded,  and  people 
have  been  forced  to  keep  within  doors,  all  in  consequence  of  immeDsedepouta 
of  snow,  not  only  on  railroads  but  on  other  traveled  thorough&res. 

From  these  considentiona,  Mc  Editor,!  oonelvde  we  shall  have  a  late 
spring,  though  it  is  to  be  hoped  a  fruitfcil  season.  It  will  take  some  time  to 
produce  a  change  on  l^e  ground  so  that  it  will  really  be  fit  for  coitiTation. 

And  there  is  another  thing,  frnnen,  by  leaaoa  of  the  geaenl  &M  in  the 
price  of  provisions,  will  not  plant  nor  sow  nor  laaae  aa  rnoch  pain  and 
vegeUbles  as  they  did  in  the  year  186fi.  The  ''oM-aerv-more''  syitem,ai 
carried  out  last  season,  has  aeemmgly  filled  liie  whole  eosLntry  with  aaff- 

C'  B  of  most  kinds  of  food.  Hay  is  at  reaaoBabie  pricas,  <«  at  least  te 
n,  and  ao  we  may  say  of  many  other  kinds  of  provender.  Bst  tU 
farmer,  notwithatanding  this  state  of  things,  onght  not  to  relax  his  efiaiti, 
but  should  ndse  all  the  products  1m  can,  tx  there  are  now  aa  many  peeple 
to  eat  and  feed  as  there  were  a  year  aga.  *^  Wan  and  ramon  of  w  da 
not  increase  nerdiniinishlheamonnt  of  load  oonauDaed  by  the  people,  "w 
«a  very  evident  Very  tespaokfiiUy,  W.  TAwaa. 
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"!  BIOSOOREA    BATATAS. 

'  I  HAYS  noticed  HiBdiy  ranarkB  made  by  penooft  at  the  Faimen'  Olnb, 
and  several  squibs  in  newspapeis,  regarding  the  Chinese  potato,  with  the 

^  object  of  underrating  its  merits.  Not  one  of  these  remarks  has  emanated 
from  a  man  weU  informed  on  the  subject,  or  who  iDould  give  any  authority 
for  his  effete  arguments.  Jealousy  and  spleen  have  had  much  to  do  with 
these  misstatements. 

It  will  be  bdme  in  mind  that  Professor  Deeaisne  stated  in  the  JSevue 
HorUcole  for  1654,  that  the  Dioiearea  Batatof^  which  was  received,  from 
China  only  in  1850,  is  an  entirely  distinct  species  from  the  Dioscorea  Japa- 
meoy  (Japan  potato,)  which  had  been  obtained  many  years  previous ;  and  it 
is  the  former  which  he  has  found  to  be  highly  commended  in  the  Chi- 
nese agricultural  works,  and  of  whioh  they  have  in  that  country  more  than 
fifty  yarieties,  more  ot  less. valuable.  In  d&e  Hevue  fforticoU  for  1855  he 
hsfl  most  fully  confirmed  his  previous  position,  and  has  given  us  engrav- 
ings showing  the  very  distinct  diaracters  of  the  two  plants,  although  to  a 
easual  observer  of  these  two  trailing  plants  the  distmction  might  not  be 
apparent. 

These  statements  of  Prof^or  Deeaisne  are  of  the  highest  importance,  as 
we  already  find  that  the  two  species  are  being  disseminated  confusedly,  a 
eircnmstance  calculated  to  lead  to  many  future  disapp<Hntment8,  as  the  one 
la  BO  very  superior  in  its  qualities  to  the  other,  which  has  hitherto  been 
cultivated  only  as  an  object  of  cariosity.  It  would  be  worthy  any  one's  at- 
tention to  examine  pages  69  to  14  of  the  BevM  Morticole  lor  the  ample 
delineations  of  the  two  plants,  with  his  caution  against  the  apparent  con- 
cision that  exisis  in  France — a  confusion  which  has  now  been  extended  to 
our  own  countiy  by  the  importation  of  both  these  species. .  It  appears  that 
Monsieur  de  Montigny,  French  consul  at  Shanghai,  in  accordance  with  in- 
stniotions  from  the  French  government  to  seek  out  the  meet  appropriate 
sabatitute  for  the  oommon  potato,  which  had  become  so  subject  to  the  rot 
and  other  maladies,  instituted  a  thorough  investigation  of  Uie  qualities  of 
the  numerous  varieties  of  the  EHoseorea  Batatas;  and  after  the  fullest  re- 
search he  transmitted  to  the  Museum  of  Agriculture  at  Paris  the  Imperial 
Bice-whiU  variety^  as  far  surpassing  all  otiien  in  general  excellence,  re- 
markable for  the  snow-white  color  of  its  flesh,  and  for  yielding  a  beautiful, 
pure  white  flour*  Being  determined  to  start  <»i  the  surest  ground  in  my 
experiments,  I  took  such  measures  through  my  Paris  correspondents  as 
would  insure  to  dm  the  obtaining,  of  the  nighly  approved  variety  I  have 
referred  to.  The  result  has  been  most  suocessfiiL  The  roots  when  dug 
were  remarkable  for  their  beauty,  and  ftxr  thdr  pure  white  flesh,  of  a 
delicately  farinacious  flavor.  In  view  of  these  faots  it  is  scarcely  necessaiy 
to  add  that  our  hnportara  dioald  exeieise  the  greatest  caution  and  scrutiny 
in  making  their  selections,  aod  that  purchasers  of  imported  roots  should  de- 
mand an  inspection  of  the  invoice,  as  a  proof  of  their  being  the  genuine 
PioBOorea  Batatas  (of  Dmmm^)  and  iwt  the  spuripua  species. 

W.  R  PBiKon. 
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VABMKBS'   CLUB  MKBIINa  OF   MABCH   4,    1856. 

Thb  Secretaiy,  Henry  Meigs,  Esq.,  read  extracts  tranalated  hj  him  fioo 
the  Journal  de  la  SodSte  ImperiaU  et  CaUrale  tTJBoriieuUure.  NipolMi 
m.,  Protecteur.  « Paris,  December,  1855. 

Mods.  Capp,  Chief  Qkrdeaer  of  the  Useful  Plants  in  the  Mmeom  of 
Natural  History,  in  the  name  of  Professor  Decaisne,  presented  magoifioeot 
tubers  of  the  Dioscorea  Batatas,  (Chinese  yam.) 

The  small  pieces  of  this  Dioscorea  were  planted  in  April,  1854,  sad  ue 
now  of  considerable  size,  and  weigh  500  to  1000  grammes,  (1 71  to  Sj 
ounces,)  and  ramify  much. 

Messrs.  Chevel,  of  Montigny,  said  that  they  had  tasted  this  DiotooKi 
last  week,  and  that  the  flavor  rendered  them  excellent. 

Mons.  J.  Dumas,  on  the  contrary,  said  that  he  had  tis^  some  that  wm 
Jade^  (insipid,)  and  looked  like  mucilage.    Some  memben  said  that  perfasfs 
they  were  not  sufficiently  matured. 

Mons.  Bourgeois  said  that  he  had  the  last  yen  reoKved  some  of  the 
tubers,  which  were  different  in  figure  from  the  rert,  and  that  instead  of 
being  round  they  were  flattened. 

Mons.  Remont,  of  Versailles,  presented  several  spedmeoft  el  bis  fint  oop 
of  the  Dioscorea  or  Ignome.    They  were  raised  from  the  bolbilltf,  (littk 
bulbs) ;  some  were  grown  on  new  land  in  the  environs  of  Dax,  deputiosnt 
of  Landes.    Others,  near  Versailles,  in  rich  and  well  mannied  nil,  prodaoed 
an  inferior  crop  to  the  former.    Mons.  Remont  stated  thathebadtned 
panification  (bread-making)  by  adding  20  per  cent  of  this  DiosooToato 
wheat  flour,  and  that  the  bread  was  excellent    He  hopes  that  S5  poi  cent 
of  this  root  may  be  added  to  flour  with  advantage.    Planted  in  Aptii, « 
hectare  (two  and  a  half  acres)  may  yield  65,000  killogrammeBof  the  tober^— 
'  about  thirty-five  tons  to  an  acre.     (This  would  be  780  bushels  per  sore.) 
Mons.  Payen  said,  that  if  we  can  obtain  40,000  killogrammss  per  he^ue, 
it  would  be  an  immense  advantage  gained  for  agriculture.   He  denies  of 
Mons.  Remont  to  dry  some  of  the  Ignames  and  ascertam  tbdr  pioportioB 
of  starch.    He  observed  that  it  was  a  remarkable  cireonBtanoe  in  tb» 
elongated  root,  that  the  atarch  waa  far  more  abundant  near  its  upper  es* 
tremity  than  at  its  base ;  that  those  cultivated  in  Algvia  were  more  fnHoi 
starch  than  any  grown  in  France,  and  that  like  differences  are  fonnd  in  tbe 
starch  of  the  common  potatoes,  which  vary  from  li  to  27  per  oeot  a 
starch. 

Professor  Decaisne  said,  that  during  the  last  year  some  of  &e  tnbeiB  po- 
4uced  11  to  18  per  cent  of  starch. 

Mona.  Guerin-Menneville  said  that  Mons.  de  Montigny  haa  sent  £toa 
China  hulbUlea  of  several  varietUe  of  the  Dioscorea. 

Messrs.  Decaisne  and  Remont  pointed  out  a  singularity  in  the  eoltin^ 
of  this  plant,  quite  remarkable,  which  is  that  they  hate  dvnff  !  The  (i»^ 
never  uee  it  in  cultivating  the  IHoecorea  ! 

Aa  to  the  difficulty  of  getting  out  the  crop,  their  depth  in  tbe  gn"^ 
being  so  considerable,  Mons.  Bourgeois  said,  a  plough  can  be  oude  ss  W 
auitd  to  plough  them  out  aa  the  plough  used  for  carrots. 
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Mobs.  Remont  says,  he  intends  to  try  the  cnltivation  of  this  new  root  in 
six  of  the  departments  of  France. 

Messrs.  Bossin  and  Louesse  presented  Dioscorea  tubers  grown  from  the 
bulbilles  (little  balbs,)  and  others  from  the  cuttings  of  the  root 

Professor  Decaisne  presented  small  tubers  of  the  Dioscorea  Batatas,  and 
also  of  the  Dioscorea  Aroides,  received  direct  from  China.  The  first  are 
long  roots  with  truncated  ends  ;  the  latter  are  probably  the  Colorasse,  (spe- 
cies of  Arum.) 


THE    AMERICAN   POMOLOGICAL   SOCfETT. 

SIXTH   8B88I0M. 

In  conformity  with  a  resolatioo  passed  at  the  last  meeting  of  this  Na- 
tional Association,  the  Sixth  Session  will  be  held  in  Corinthian  Hall,  in  the 
city  of  Rochester,  New-York,  commencing  on  Wednesday,  the  twenty- 
fourth  day  of  September  next,  at  10  o^clock  A.M.,  and  will  continue  for 
jeveral  days. 

Among  the  objects  of  this  meeting  are  the  following :  To  bring  together 
the  most  distinguished  Pomologists  of  oar  land,  and,  by  a  free  interchange 
of  experience,  to  collect  and  diffuse  such  researches  and  discoveries  as  have 
iHjen  recently  made  in  the  science  of  Pomology — to  hear  the  Reports  of  the 
various  State  Committees  and  other  district  associations — to  revise  and 
enlarge  the  Society's  catalogue  of  Fruits — to  assist  in  determining  the 
s^ynonymea  by  which  the  same  fruit  is  known  in  America  or  Europe — ^to 
^nscertain  the  relative  value  of  varieties  in  different  parts  of  oifr  country — 
vrbat  are  suitable  for  peculiar  localities — what  new  sorts  give  promise  of 
\>eing  worthy  of  dissemination — and,  especially,  what  are  adapted  to  general 
cultivation. 

The  remarkable  and  gratifying  progress  which  has  been  attained,  of  late 
years,  in  this  branch  of  rural  industry,  is,  in  no  small  degree,  attributable  to 
the  establishment  and  salutary  influences  of  Horticulture  and  Pomological 
Societies.  It  is,  therefore,  desirable  that  every  state  and  territory  of  the 
Union  should  be  represented  in  this  convention,  so  that  the  advantages  re- 
sulting from  the  meeting  may  be  generally  and  widely  diffused.  Held,  as  it 
will  be,  at  a  convenient  point  between  the  Eastern  States  and  the  Western, 
easily  accessible  from  the  South,  and  also  from  the  Canadas,  it  is  anticipated 
that  the  attendance  will  be  larger  than  on  any  former  occasion,  and  the 
beneficial  results  to  the  American  farmer  and  gardener  proportionally  in- 
creased. 

All  Pomological,  Horticultural,  Agricultural,  and  other  kindred  associa- 
tions of  the  United  States,  and  of  the  BriUsh  Provinces,  are  requested  to 
send  such  number  of  delegates  as  they  may  deem  expedient ;  and  nursery- 
)      men,  and  all  other  persons  interested  in  the  cultivation  of  fruit,  are  invited 
to  be  present,  and  to  participate  in  the  deliberations  of  the  convention. 
In  order  to  increase  as  much  as  possible  the  utility  of  the  occasion,  and  to 
^     fiu^ifitate  business,  members  and  delegates  are  requested  to  forward  sped- 
f     mens  of  fruits  grown  in  their  respective  districts,  and  esteemed  worthy  of 
notice ;  also,  papers  descriptive  of  their  mode  of  cultivation — of  diseases 
89 
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and  insects  injarious  to  v^t-tation — of  remedies  for  the  BaiDe»«BdaIiat& 
CommunicHte  whatever  may  aid  in  promotiDg;  tbe  objects  of  the  meeting. 
Each  contributor  is  r^qufsted  to  make  oat  a  complete  Jist  of  bis  spedotti, 
and  present  tbe  same  ^itb  bis  fruit,  tbat  a  report  of  all  the  varietieB  eDtered 
may  bn  submitted  to  tbe  meeting  as  soon  as  practicable  after  i to orgnnisatkn. 

Packages  of  fruits  and  communications  may  be  addressed  as  follots: 
''For  tbe  American  Pomolo^ical  Society,  care  of  W.  A»  EejnolcU,Ei^ 
Cbairm»n  Com.  of  Arrang«*men's,  Rochester,  N.  Y." 

Delt'gations  will  please  forward  certificates  of  their  appointment,  either  to 
tb^  above,  or  to  tbe  undentigned  at  Boston. 

-  Gentlemen  desirous  of  becoming  members  of  tbe  Society,  and  of  receiving 
its  TranftRct'oni*,  may  do  so  by  remitting  to  the  Treasurer,  Thomas  P.  James, 
Esq.,  PciilMdelpbia,  Penn.,  the  admission  fee  of  two  dollars,  for  biennial^  ot 
twenty  dollars  for  life  membership.  Marshal  P.  Wjw^  Pm, 

H.  W.  S.  Cleveland,  Sec. 
Boston,  Mass.,  Marsh  16,  1856. 
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To  THE  President,  .Yice-President,  and  Heicbebs  of  ihk  WoolObowibs'  Asso- 
ciation OF  Weste&n  New-Toek. 

Gentlemen  : — I  have  received  a  copy  of  your  circular,  aDnouncing  the 
intention  to  hold  your  second  annual  Fair  at  '*Penn  Yan,  Yatos  Coaaty " 
on  the  27ih,  !28th  and  29th  days  of  May  next 

Nothing  could  afford  mo  more  pleasure  than  to  attend  tbst  meedog, bat 
fearing  that  I  shall  be  prevented  by  want  of  health,  I  will  comply  inih^oTii 
request  to  aid  in  promoting  the  objects  of  tbe  Association.   I  ca&  aeudfor 
your  inspection 

L'-t.  A  general  collection  of  Foreign  Fleece^  in  whicb  you  will  find  cboioi 
specimens  i'rom  almost  every  country  in  the  world  which  has  soy  pretensioos 
to  sheep  breeding. 

2(1.  Particular  specimens  of  all  the  best  wools  of  Saxony, pmented  to  me 
by  the  King  of  thai  fine  wool-growing  country. 

3d.  Specimens  of  tbe  fine  wool  of  Prussia  and  Prussian  Silcaa,aent  to 
me  by  the  King  of  Prussia. 

4 lb.  Specimens  of  some  of  tbe  most  valuable  fabrics  Humafaehued  from 
eitht-r  wool  alone  or  wool  mixed  wiih  hair,  silk,  cotton,  or  other  material. 

The  only  condition  I  wish  to  mnke  is,  tbat  you  will  bear  the  expenses  of 
tbe  conveyance  to  Penn  Yan  and  back,  and  see  tbat  they  reodve  no  injaiy 
while  there.  To  these  specimens,  if  you  conclude  to  have  tbem,I  beg  leaf* 
to  call  your  particular  attention,  for  many  reasons. 

In  the  first  place,  to  point  out  to  you  an  error  into  wbich  you  comniUtt 
of  arrangement  have,  inadvertently,  fallen,  in  retaining  the  unfeieniific  ntmei 
of  *'  long  and  middle-wooled  sheep,''  whicb  were  adopted  in  EoglsiMi  belbn 
the  specific  differences  between  *'  sheep's  hair^  and  "sheep's  vcff  ^^ 
pointed  out  by  me  ;  and  wbich,  since  that  time,  have  been  disoBod  by  ^ 
learned  in  ikat  country. 

I  shHll  present  you  with  a  copy  of  my  Triehologia  Mammaliun,Ji^  UM 
front  of  whicb  you  will  see  dr>>i?ings  of  tbe  three  apecite  of  MeB,witlt*P^ 
cimens  of  their  pile,  by  which  you  will  perceive  that  the  beads  of  tfao  Mp 
firftt  are  covered  with  hair^  and  that  of  the  third  with  taooL 
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I  alio  biBpeak  yovrattentioii  to  page  158,  where  you  wTU  ind  drawhiffi 
of  two  species  of  sheep,  with  speetmeDS  of  the  htUr  and  loool  of  each 
lespectivelj. 

1  sbaU  next  daim  yoar  notice  to  pag;e  8,  where  I  ha^e  endeavored  to  point 
ont  the  diffdfences  between  hair  and  woo),  and  to  page  184,  where  the  most 
important  property  of  beep's  wool,  vis.,  that  <A  f$lting  and  Julling,  and  the 
most  important  property  of  sheep's  hair,  vi2^  that  of  not  BhrinkiPff,  are  point- 
ed out.  These  distinctions  being  well  understood,  you  will  be  able  to  ap- 
preciate the  importance  of  the  specimens  of  fleece  contained  in  the  above 
collections,  and  be  better  prepared  fur  judgiog  what  breeds  of  sheep  should 
be  introduced  and  propagated  in  your  State. 

It  is  with  no  small  degree  of  pleasure  that  I  find,  from  numerous  letters 
received  from  Europe,  (where  my  work  has  been  circulated,)  that  the  position 
I  have  been  so  long  and  so  ardently  laboring  to  maintain,  viz.,  that  "  rr  is 
nrnisPENSABLr  RBCEasAar  to  successful  shbep-bresdino  not  onlt  to 

CrOHMENCB  WITH  A  PITBfi  BREED,  BUT  SCRUPULOUSLY  TO    AVOID  THE   CROSSING 

QV  TWO  SPECIES,"  is  uuivcrsaliy  admitted  to  be  correct ;  but  it  is  any  thing 
but  flattering  to  notice  that  the  respectable  committee  of  arrangements  of  your 
highly  respectable  Association  have  passed  it  by  unnoticed.  In  their  pro- 
gramme not  only  is  there  no  allusion  whatever  made  to  the  all-important 
subject  of  purity  of  breed ;  but  premiums  have  been  offered  for  hybrids. 

The  earliest  authentic  account  we  have  of  the  breeding  of  the  Merino  comes 
from  Spain.  In  the  language  of  that  conotry  the  word,  as  applied  to  sheep, 
means  '^  moving  from  pasture  to  pasture,"  from  the  practice  there  prevailing 
of  driving  the  flocks,  semi-annually,  fr»m  one  part  of  the  kingdom  to  another, 
in  search  of  their  natural  food.  From  Spain  this  invaluable  stock  was  intro- 
duced into  many  parts  of  Germany  and  France.*  In  Saxony,  Prussia, 
Prussian  Silesia,  d^a,  they  were  bred  separately  from  the  native  sheep  of 
those  countries,  which  is  the  reason  why  their  fleece  is  so  highly  valued  ;  but 
in  France  they  were  mixed  with  the  common  sheep  of  that  country,  and  con- 
sequently what  are  termed " French  Merinos,^  and  which  of  late  have  ob- 
tained a  pseudo  renown  in  the  United  States,  are  hybrids — nothing  but  hy- 
brids. 

That,  upon  a  subject  so  important  to  the  wool-growers  of  the  United 
States,  there  may  be  lefl  no  room  for  cavil,  I  ask  permission  to  introduce,  here, 
a  few  {passages  from  a  French  author. 

Monsieur  Roche  Lubin,  in  a  work  entitled  '^  Manuel  de  L'eleveur  de  Bdtes 
a  Laine,"  published  in  Paris  in  1854,  thus  expresses  himself  in  regard  to  the 
French  races  of  sheep. 

**TflE  Merino  Race. — ^Body  cylindrical,  thick  and  short ;  head  large  and 
square  ;  forehead  almoat  straight ;  eye  bright ;  horns  almost  always  spiral ; 
neck  short,  large  and  often  furnished  with  a  dew-lap ;  the  breast  ample, 
shoulders  round;  back  horizontal  and  flat;  extremities  short  and  strong; 
tesUoles  large,  pendent,  and  separated  by  a  furrow;  fleece  weighing,  gener- 
ally, about  four  kilogrammes ;  the  strands  of  wool  zigzag,  tenacious,  elastic, 
strong  and  soft.  At  this  time  a  great  portion  of  this  wool  is  fit  for  carding. 
Lastly,  the  merino  and  the  hybrid  raennos  furnish  56  in  the  hundred  of  net 
meat.  This  race  has  formed  in  France  four  principal  sub-races,  viz :  (1.)  The 
IfcamboiUlet  Rice. — ^They  are  very  vigorous,  and  produce  a  fleece,  in  the 
Tolk,  of  eight  or  nine  kilogrammes.  The  fleece  is  longer,  thicker,  and  less 
[jarreuse]  Uian  that  of  the  pure  race ;  and  the  flesh  weighs  more ;  tbey  are 
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.miiGh  esteemed  by  the  caUivaton  of  the  North.    (2d«)  The  nee  of  No. 

— ^Tbey  are  smaller  than  the  preceding  race,  their  fleece  is  generally  supeiiio^ 
and  it  extends  over  the  whole  body ;  they  have  large  horns,  hot  they  m 
without  the  dew-lap ;  for  butcher's  meat  they  are  inferior  to  the  Bambouliet 
race,  (dd.)  The  race  of  PerpiirnaD,  the  origin  of  which  was  formed  hj 
Gilberl,)  is  comprised  by  M.  de  Gasparin  in  "*  the  inferior  raoef  in  faet  itii 
distinguished  from  the  other  classes  by  the  denomioation  of  the  ^  short  sod 
thick  race  f  the  length  of  the  eztremiues  are  almost  destitute  of  wool,  sad 
the  absence  of  horns  and  dew-laps. 

(4th.)  The  Rack  of  Mauohamf. — ^This  race,  for  which  we  are  indebted 
to  an  honorable  cultivator  of  the  departmcsnt  of  Aisne,  M.  Graax,  is  rather  s 
new  type  of  Merino  than  a  sub-race.    The  fleece  is  straight,  smooth,  silkj, 
resemblinj;  in  form  the  long  English  fleece,  but  infinitely  softer  and  finer;  it 
sells  at  8  francs  the  kilogramme.    These  sheep,  although  well  fed,  furnish  bat 
little  meat    Generally  the  raising  of  Merinos  is  difficult,  as  well  from  the  cue 
necessary  to  be  taken  of  them  as  from  the  food  they  require ;  they  sie  moie 
diposed  to  diseases  than  the  native  races ;  they  are  less  prolific;  the  ewm  pro* 
ducing  fewer  lambs  than  those  of  the  country,  and  they  tun  not  such  good 
milkers.    Thus  the  pure  Merino  race,  which  caonot  fflsiotsin  itself  io  all  its 
qualities,  except  by  appropriate  treatment  and  by  well-understood  atteotions, 
is  fit  only  for  crossing  and  perfecting  our  races.    It  has  been  proved  that  by- 
brids  are  less  troublesome  and  that  they  produce  as  much  wool  snd  meat  us 
the  pure  blood  ;  also,  this  species,  in  the  actual  state  of  oni  s{irnca\Uire,is  the 
most  productive  of  wool-producing  animals.     Berry,  Beauce,Peidie,  Plcaidie, 
Normandie,  Bresse,  aod  moreover  the  province  de  I'Ain,  fannk  uomeroos 
examples ;  but  it  must  be  observed  that  the  perfecting  of  the  isces  d  these 
countries  has  been  favored  by  improvements  iatroduoeS  into  French  sgncsl- 
ture.     It  is  also  necessary  to  remark  that,  in  order  to  hope  for  the  im^ve- 
ment  of  the  races  of  Brittany,  of  Poiton,  of  Sain,  of  LemoirMn,  of  Qmwt* 
of  Auvergne,  of  HauteLoire,  of  Loire,  of  Dauphiny,  etc, (races  wbch 
amount  to  the  enormous  number  of  thirteen  or  fourteen  millions  individusliv 
Xamishing  little  meat  and  wool  of  medium  quality,)  it  is  indispensable  that 
the  cultivators  of  these  provinces  perfectionate,  previously,  their  forage  cul- 
ture ;  thus  to  be  able  better  to  maintain  the  sheepfold. 

Thb  Rack  of  Lahzac— This  race,  which  multiplia  itsdf  insremsrts- 
ble  manner,  is  of  a  very  ancient  Spanish  origin ;  it  originated  on  Ihe^sraca, 
a  vast  calcareous  district  situated  between  the  confines  of  the  promces  of 
Aveyron  and  Herault. 

Notwithstanding  the  modifications  which  it  has  suffered,  the  race  has  tt 
ways  recommended  itself  by  the  shape  of  the  head,  by  its  siae,  by  its  long 
structure,  by  the  regular  form  of  its  body,  by  the  size  of  its  teats,  by  its  wiy 
and  zigzag  fleece,  and  by  its  great  fitness  for  the  production  of  milt  wlwdia 
generally  used  for  the  making  of  the  Roquefort  cheese,  which  is  produowM 
the  present  time  to  the  amount  of  1,200,000  kilogrammes.  The  form  ot  the 
udder  is  well  developed ;  I  have  applied  the  monkey  system  to  this  raoejOi 
which  hereafter  I  will  publish  results.  Since  the  extension  of  artifidsl  inetd- 
ows  every  lamb  of  this  precious  race  produces  annually  to  its  owner  the  mod- 
erate profit  net  of  20  francs ;  now  by  the  assistance  of  a  better  r^imen  «n 
perfect  drainage  ought  we  not  to  try  to  improve  our  woolen  goods  by  theiH^ 
troduction  of  the  long-wooled  sheep  without  the  fear  of  injuring  the  esseousl 
quality  of  an  excellent  railkage.  Already  from  notes  taken  by  two  daUs- 
guiahed  agriculturists.  Mm.  Rodat  d'Olemps  and  Randon-du-Landre,  Hew 
myself  authorized  to  foretell  that  with  the  crossings  of  the  rams  of  Ne»-Kaot 
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'**  our  own  eheep,  without  becoming  worse  milkers,  have  farnished  a  fleece  more 

^  abundant  and  of  double  value." 

>^  After  reading  the  foregoing  extract  we  presume  that  no  person  will  deny 

2*  that  the  so-called  ^^French  Merinoa^^  are  nothing  but  hybrids. 

*  In  regard  to  the  laws  of  hybridism  the  following  quotation  will  be  all  that 

>^'  18  necessary  : 

>  ^  The  law  of  bybridity,  as  a  test  of  species,  is  now  better  understood  than 

{'  it  was  in  the  days  when  Linnaeus  and  Buffon  wrote.    The  latter  supposed 

that  all  animals  that  would  produce  offspring  among  each  other,  were  of  one 
9pecie8  ;  thus  he  reduced  all  the  mammalia  to  about  thirty-eight  families. 
Kudolphi,  Hamilton  Smith,  Dr.  Morton,  and  others,  believed  that  many  op- 
posite species  would  produce  a  prolific  offspring,  which  would  propagate  in- 
ter se,  and  hence  they  supposed  that  the  varieties  of  our  domesticated  ani- 
mals, and  even  some  among  wild  species,  were  the  products  of  two  distinct 
species.  That  different  species  of  tamed  animals  placed  with  each  other  in 
confioement  will  produce  of&pring  is  a  fact  known  for  centuries,  hut  that  tkey 
ever  have  produced  or  can  perpetuate  a  race^  toe  deny,  and  call  for  the  proofs. 
All  ihat  have  hitherto  been  given  are  quite  unsatisfactory  and  cannot  be 
suittained.  We  but  recently  ascertained  that  Dr.  Morton  had  collected  nearly 
all  his  cases  of  hybridity,  published  in  Silliman's  Journal,  from  Rudolph). 
We  are  indebted  to  the  kindness  of  some  unknown  friend  in  Germany  for 
the  book.  We  find,  however,  that  in  addition  to  its  being  full  of  errors 
that  have  since  been  exploded,  Rudolphi  collected  his  information  from  va- 
rious scraps  that  had  from  time  to  time  appeared  in  print,  and  some  from 
doubtful  sources,  without  having  made  a  single  pei-sonal  observation  on  the 
subject.  But  if  even  every  fact  he  stated  should  be  authenticated,  it  would 
raei-ely  amount  to  this — that  some  hyhridsy  w!*en  mated  to  a  Jull  blood  of 
one  or  other  of  the  original  fpecies,  will  produce  ;  but  that  hybrids  will 
NOT  BREED  WITH  HYBRIDS — hcBce  no  new  Tacc  is  propagated.  Our  theory 
is,  that  in  a  wild  state  these  associations  seldom  or  never  occar.  When  they 
do  occur  among  animals  placed  under  constraint,  the  offs'pring  is  either  steiilf , 
like  the  mule,  or  it  must  resort,  not  to  a  hybrid,  bui  to  one  or  the  other 
of  the  original  species.  Dr.  Morton  was  only  able  to  produce  two  examples 
among  wild  breeds  to  show  that  hybrids  had  propagated  races.  When  we 
proved  to  him  that  they  were  not  hybrids  but  true  spt-cies,  the  one  described 
by  Yarrell,  and  the  other  by  Gould,  of  England,  he  admitted  the  mistske, 
and  in  this  Journal  publicly  corrected  the  error.  In  domesticated  animals 
hybridity  occurs,  but  no  family  of  hybrids  can  inteu-se  propagate  a 
RACE — thus  proving  that  God  alone  is  the  creator  of  species." — Dr.  Back- 
man  in  the  Southern  Medical  Journal, 

I  am,  Gentlemen,  your  obedient  servant, 
Pbuadblfhia.  p.  a.  Browne. 


Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad. — ^We  have  prepared  an  article  in  refer- 
ence to  the  peculiar  attractions  possessed  by  this  road  fur  all  lovers  of  fine 
scenery,  as  well  as  for  those  who  are  disposed  to  patronize  especial  liberality 
and  efficiency  in  the  management  of  railroads.  cu&  our  printer  notifies  u** 
that  our  pages  are  full,  and  we  are  obliged  to  defer  a  more  extended  notic<i 
till  another  month. 

The  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  we  bad  also  designed  to  notice,  in  a  similar 
manner.    But  this  too  must  also  be  postponed  till  our  May  number. 
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PSEDING     CATTLE. 

It  is  0D6  of  tbe  standing  qaes.ions  of  the  day,  in  many  commuQitiei, 
Will  it  pay  to  fatten  cattle  ?  and  what  does  it  cost  to  raise  or  fioten  pork, 
ete.! 

Prices  vary  so  much  in  the  same  State,  that  one  man's  experience  esn  be 
■9  kst  of  another's  ability,  except  in  relation  to  quantities  oonsumed.  The 
vidve  of  the  feed  coosnmed  must  be  calculated  by  each  man  for  himself. 
Ail  experience  is  useful  in  the  matter  of  the  feed  used,  and  hence  we  ^re 
below  the  experience  of  a  Western  (Ohio)  drorer,  Mr.  Sean,  of  Litchfield, 
Ohia  He  writes  like  a  man  of  good  judgment  (in  the  Okio  Farmer)  aod 
we  copy  from  that  paper  his  statement  of  his  own  debit  aod  credit  for  the 
years  1853  and  1854.  He  modestly  says  of  himself: — ^^'I  do  not  consider 
myself  an  extensiye  operator  because  I  fed  sixty  head  of  cattle.  My  object 
was  to  turn  my  hay  and  grain  to  the  best  adrantage."  In  many  sections  of 
the  country,  if  no  profit  is  received  from  cattle- raising  eicept  to  get  a  fxa 
price  for  hay,  it  may  still  be  a  grand  operation  to  any  on  thji  business  ex- 
tensively.    But  for  the  figures : 

DEBIT. 

1^53 — Dec.   1st — ^To  60  head  of  cattle — average  weaght, 

1,050  lbs. ;  whole  weight  63,000  lbs.,  at  3  eta.  per  lb.    -       tl,890 

To  one-half  bush,  corn  per  head,  for  136  days,  making  4,080 

bush.,  at  20  cto. 816 

Te  15  lbs.  of  hay  per  head,  for  136  days,  making  61  1-5  tons, 

at  15  per  ton, «06 

Te  pasturing  60  head  for  eight  weeks,  at  18  3-4  cts.  per  week,  ^ 

Cost  of  catUe, 13,10* 

OREDIT. 

By  60  head  of  cattle — average  weight  1,300  lbs. ;  making 

78,000  lbs.,  at  4  cts., t3,l?0 

To  balance  in  pocket,  for  extra  labor,  and  no  stabling,      -        -  $18 

DEBIT. 

1854 — Dec  Ist — ^To  CO  head  of  cattle,  average  weight  1,025 

lbs.,  making  61,500  lbs.,  at  3  cts,        -         -    '    -         -  >1,845  00 

To  Z\  qts.of  corn  meal  per  head,  for  136  days,  making  802^ 

bush.,  at  50  cents  per  bush.,  making  -         -         -         -       446  25 

To  20  lbs.  hay  per  head,  for  136  daja,  making  81|  tons,  at 

$5  per  ton, 408  00 

To  pasturing  8  weeks,  at  18f  cents, 90  00 

Total, $2,789  25 

CREDIT. 

By  60  head'of  cattle,  'weighing  1,400  lbs.  each,  making 

84,000  lbs.,  at  4i  cents  per  lb.,        -        -        -         -        #3,780  00 

To    balance  in  ^pocket  for  extra  labcr,  ground  fied^  and 

stabling, '      -        -  |990  T5 
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io»  TBM^noxum, rm  uwm  amd  ma  ahtil. 
THfi  OSIER  CULTURE ;— PROFITS,  AND  MACHINE  FOR  PEELING. 

Mr.  Editor: — lo  the  spring  of  1849  we  procured  a  few  plants  of  the 
Osier  willow,  with  many  other  varieties  of  foreign  trees,  with  a  design  of 
testing  their  adaptation  to  our  soil  and  climate.  Many  of  the  less  hardy 
kindii  died  the  £>llowing  winter.  The  Osier  proved  perfectly  healthy  the 
following  spring.  Being  convinced  that  it  would  flourish  in  this  climate, 
in  the  spring  of  1851  we  proem ed  a  few  buodred  cuttings,  and 
stuck  them  in  rows  three  feet  apart,  and  about  seven  inches  apart  in  the 
row.  The  soil  had  been  cultivate^  to  corn  the  season  previous  ;  but  it  was 
rather  moist,  being  a  deep  loam  which  never  suffered  from  drouth.  We  set 
500  cuttings  in  five  rows.  The  rows  were  sixty  feet  in  length,  were  well 
hoed  the  fir^^t  summer,  and  they  grew  from  two  to  four  feet  in  height.  Cut 
ihem  to  within  three  inches  ot  the  ground  the  next  spring,  and  cultivate 
ihem  in  May.  The  second  season  they  will  average  from  four  to  seven  feet 
in  height.  We  cut  them  again,  and  the  tbird  time,  and  they  grew  eight 
feet,  and  oh  the  fourth  nine  feet.  Lnst  summer  a  few  grew  U*n  feer,  and  the 
whole  would  average  from  seven  to  nine  feet.  In  the  fat)  of  1864  I  cut  and 
weighed  one  row,  sixty  inches  by  three,  and  it  weighed  when  green  180  lbs., 
which  was  at  the  rate  of  twenty-one  tons  to  the  acre.  We  peeled  a  porti<» 
of  them  to  ascertain  what  per  cent,  they  would  shrink  by  peehng  and  dry* 
ing,  and  we  judged  they  shrank  two- thirds,  (or  67  per  cent,)  which  would 
leave  seven  t<ms  of  peeled  willow  to  tho  aore.  Tbi{>,  at  five  cents  a  pound, 
would  be  $700  for  the  product  of  one  acre.  We  have  not  applied  any 
manure  to  the  land,  neither  have  we  hoed  them  unoe  May  of  the  second 
year. 

The  ground  is  perfectly  shaded,  and  grass  or  weeds  cannot  gix>w.  I  judge 
the  present,  erop  grealer  than  the  one  of  1854,  but  have  not  cut  tbpm  yet. 

This  willow  k  v^  slim,  free  (rom  Jimbs  or  knots,  and  very  tough.  I  cttn 
tie  a  knot  in  it  aa  well  as  in  twine,  witbout  breaking  it. 

I  have  never  seen  any  willow  plaati^oa  which  flourished  better  than  oors, 
and  judging  from  reports  from  various  parts  of  the  world,  we  may  compete 
with  any  part  of  it  in  growing  it. for  man n^acturing  purposes. 

Oar  variety  is  known  as  Salix  wimmaiis,  and  I  think  it  the  best  variety 
for  baskets.  I  have  never  seen  any  other  variety  as  toogh,  and  so  per- 
fectly free  from  bratiches,  and  as  small  in  proportion  to  its  length. 

My  attention  was  call^  to  tbt  sutjfHst  of  glowing  willows  fur  baskets  in 
1862,  by  reading  aa  article  in  the  Patent-offiee  report  on  the  enltivatioD 
of  0:iiers,  in  which  the  writer  si^ a  that,  ^from  the  best  inibrmation  he  eaa 
obtain,  there  are  from  four  to  five  million  ddlara  worth  of  wdlfewa  aonnaHy 
imported  into  this  oonntry  from  Franee  and  Germany."  He  aka  iallorms  ns 
that  the  average  prke  paid  for  it  was  from  |100  to  tl40  perlmi  ;  that  it 
cost  about  $30  per  ton  to  peel  it;  and  that  the  demand  was  greater  than 
tbatvpply. 

A  curieapoadent  of  the  Massaehmetta  Ploughman^  in  Jmie  IMS,  spoke 
Tery  highly  of  Americans  engaging  in  the  willow  growing,  and  all  the 
objection  he  presented  was  the  cost  of  peeling. 

In  a  conversation  with  S.  W.  Jewett,  Esq.,  of  Weybridge,  Vt,  after  he 
had  examined  the  resonrces  of  Europe,  he  assured  ms  that  there  was  no 
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danger  of  o?er  supplying  the  noarket ;  that  it  had  not  been  done  in  Earope, 
and  there  was  no  danger  of  its  being  over  supplied  here. 

Peeling  formerly  was  done  by  hand,  which  greatly  increased  the  ezpoise, 
but  recently  Mr.  Geo.  J.  Colby,  of  Janesville,  Yt,  has  iovented  a  machiiK 
for  peeling,  which  greatly  reduces  the  expense,  a  representation  of  which  J 
send  you  ;  also  his  description  of  the  machine,  which  you  can  lay  before 
the  readers  of  your  valuable  journal  if  you  think  it  for  their  benefit. 

We  can  supply  persons  wishing  to  purchase  cuttings  this  spring,  and  Mr. 
Geo.  J.  Colby,  of  Janesville,  will  furnish  them  for  the  extreme  low  rates  of 
$2  00  per  thousand  when  50,000  are  ordered  at  one  time,  and  in  smaller 
quantities  at  a  moderate  advance  from  the  wholesale  prices.  , 

Bbaintrkk,  Vt.,  March  12, 1856.  Lxwis  H.  Spsaji. 


COPPBR      SMELTING. 

Thb  Commereiai  GauUe  of  Cleveland,  0.,  (an  exoettent  paper,}  ooota/os 
the  following : 

Some  months  since  we  published  some  statistics  in  reference  to  Copper 
smelting,  which  hsve  been  copied  by  a  number  of  commercial  and  acienufic 
journals,  making  some  valuable  additions  to  the  statement 

We  now  republish  the  substance  of  our  previous  remarks,  with  tach  val- 
uable improvements  and  additions  as  the  article  has  gathered  in  going  the 
rounds. 

^  There  are  copper  smelting  works  in  the  United  States,  situated  at  Cleve- 
land, C,  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  Baltimore,  Md.,  Detroit,  Mich.,  Boston,  Maas^  and 
one  in  Georgia  (the  name  of  the  latter  place  we  have  not  obtained.)  At 
these  works  the  quantity  produced  last  year  about  13,000  tons ;  or  the  fifth- 
eenth  part  of  that  smelted  in  the  valley  of  Swansea.  The  Lake  Superior 
ores  are  smelted  at  Detroit,  PittBburg,and  Cleveland,  and  are  said  to  yield  a 
great  quantity  of  silver,  which  makes  tijp  smelting  of  them  profitable.  This 
Dusineaa  has  been  steadily  and  rapidly  increasing  during  the  past  ten  yean, 
and  it  must  increaseuntil  the  United  States  becomes  the  great  copper  smelt- 
ing country.  Two  things  only  are  required  for  this,  an  abundance  of  good 
ores,  or  native  metal,  and  plenty  of  cheap  coal.  The  native  metal  and  orrs 
are  found  ininexhaustless  quantities,  and  our  coal  fields  are  the  largest  on  tbe 
globe.  As  there  is  no  coal  in  tbe  Lake  Superior  region,  ore  will  have  to  be 
4izported  thence  to  the  nearest  navigable  point  where  coal  can  be  obuined 
cheapest  An  improvement  in  smelting  copper  ores  is  said  to  have  lately 
been  introduoed  into  the  ^Eureka  Mining  Co.,^'  Georgia,  by  which  from  h 
small  furnace,  using  about  five  cords  wood  per  day,  two  tons  of  pig  copper 
<*x>ntaining  60  per  cent  of  pore  metal,  are  obtained  fkom  ores  containing  only 
14  per  cent  of  metal 

East  Tennesee  is  a  great  copper  region ;  no  less  than  14,191  tons  of  rongk 
ore  being  mined  there  last  year.  About  two-thirds  of  the  copper  used  in  oar 
country  is  the  product  of  our  mines ;  the  remaining  third  is  imported  chieflj 
in  pigs  from  Chili. 
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CIRCULAB  OF   N.  T.   HARDWARE   DEALERS. 

Ths  jobbers  of  Kew-York  engaged  in  the  hardware  businesB  have  lesoed 
a  drcular,  the  importance  of  which,  in  its  ultimate  consequences,  we  fear  they 
have  not  sufficiently  considered.  It  is  very  severely  criticised  in  the  Hard- 
wareman^s  Newspaper,  with  what  justice  may  be  judged  only  by  a  careful 
view  of  the  entire  subject  of  home  manufacture  in  its  various  relations.  We 
have  not  time,  in  this  number,  to  go  extensively  into  this  matter,  as  we 
should  like  to  do,  but  we  are  persuaded  that  it  is  hasty,  (however  long  the 
time  since  it  was  first  contemplated,)  ill-judged,  and  cislculated  seriously  to 
injure  the  manufacture  of  such  wares  in  our  country. 

The  circular  is  below,  to  which  we  annex  some  of  the  comments  of  the 
journal  already  named,  with  some  additional  suggesUona  of  our  own. 

^'omcuLAB. 

**At  a  meeting  of  the  Hardware  Dealers*  Board  of  Trade,  of  the  city  of 
New- York,  it  was  unanimously  Besolved,  '  That  in  ordering  goods  from  the 
Manufacturers  of  American  Hardware,  we  will,  as  far  as  practicable,  have 
the  name  and  residence  of  the  manufacturers  left  off,  both  from  the  articles 
and  labels,  or  if  it  be  desirable  to  have  the  maker's  name  thereon,  that  we 
will  in  all  cases  request  that  the  maker's  residence  be  left  off,  both  from  the 
article  and  label.' 

'  ^^Besolvedj  That  we  will  give  our  patronage  in  preference  to  such  persons 
or  manufacturers  as  favor  our  views,  and  who  decline  or  discontinue  to  inter> 
fere  with  the  regular  course  of  trade.' " 

This  circular  is  thus  treated  by  the  editor  of  the  ffardwareman^s  Newt- 
paper, 

'*  The  design  of  these  resolutions  is  of  course  transparent,  and  needs 
neither  argument  nor  illustration.  It  is  simply  this :  This  body  aims  at  the 
entire  control  of  the  hardware  manufactures  of  the  country,  and  therefore 
insists  that  American  hardware  goods  shall  be  made  anonymously^  and  sold 
exclusively  through  them,  and  they  endeavor  to  enforce  this  object  by  the 
threat  contained  in  their  second  resolution,  that  they  will  withhold  their 
*  patronage'  from  manufacturers  who  decline  acquiescence  in  their  views. 

*'  The  first  part  of  the  plan,  then,  by  which  these  forty-seven  dealers  design 
to  secure  to  themselves  the  monopoly  of  the  sale  of  American  manufactured 
hardware,  is  to  have  the  makers  name  left  off  the  articles  he  manufactures. 
Let  us  see  what  would  be  the  practical  operation  of  this,  in  its  effect  upon 
the  quality  of  American  goods. 

*^  The  identification  of  the  manufacturer  with  the  article  produced  has  two 
effects.  It  is  a  stimulus  to  the  maker,  to  secure  a  reputation  for,  and  a  con- 
fidence in,  the  goods  which  he  manufactures ;  and  it  is,  at  the  same  time,  a 
guaranty  to  the  merchant,  of  the  quality  of  the  articles  he  purchases.  The 
ambition  for  distinction  in  the  superiority  and  excellence  of  his  productions, 
is  perhaps  the  strongest,  as  it  is  most  honorable,  incentive  to  a  manufacturer 
to  improve  the  quality  of  his  wares.  He  knows  that  the  establishment  of  i 
character  for  himself,  is  the  surest  and  the  shortest  method  of  making  his 
business  at  once  permanent  and  profitable ;  and  in  its  earlier  stages,  if  he  be 
a  discreet  and  far-seeing  man,  he  is  more  desirous  to  earn  a  reputation  than 
to  make  money — knowing  that  if  he  does  so,  his  goods  will  continually  ae  - 
cure  a  larger  demand  and  betterprices  than  those  of  doubtful  or  unknown 
not  to  say  inferior,  character.    Why  have  we  county  and  State  organizations 
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for  the  exhibition  of  indastrial  skill,  if  it  be  not  to  excite  an  bonorable  ema- 
lation  amongst  manufacturers  f    Why  was  it  that  four  times  within  five  jean 
past  the  artizaos  of  the  world  entered  into  a  contest  of  friend] j  rivalry,  in 
the  various  exhibitions  of  the  industry  of  all  nations,  which  have  been  held, 
if  the  ambition  to  excel  was  not  a  powerful  incitement  to  improveoeDt  in 
Ihe  breast  of  the  manufacturer  f     But  if  the  hardware  maoufHctureri  of  tht 
Vnited  States  would  have  the  ^patronape*  of  the  forty-seven  jobbere  of  New- 
York,  they  must  ignore  their  own  individuality,  send  out  their  goods  ff»<my* 
mouslfff  and  furnish  an  article  which,  however  excellent,  can  brrrg  them  so 
credit,  and  eetablish  for  them  no  reputation.     Suppose  (which  is  impossible) 
they  meanly  and  foolishly  submitted  to  this  imp^^rious  dictation,  what  voo'd 
he  the  elFect  upon  the  quality  of  the  goods  produced  ?     Can  any  ore  doobt 
that  it  would  be  to  depreciate  and    lower  itf    The    effort  would   then 
Bftturally  be  to  make  goods  at  as  low  a  price  as  possible,  to  meet  (he  rifws 
of  the  jobbers  in  whose  hands  tfafy  should  place  themselves;  and,  as  tfaey 
had  no  reputation  to  sustain,  they  woukl  not  hesitate  doing  so  by  sacrificing 
the  quality.    Thus  would  the  geoeral  character  of  Amencao  gO(>ds  be  low- 
end  in  the  market,  and,  in  the  eame  degree,  would  ijie  leputatioo  cf  int 
fmrted  goode  be  raised — until  by  a  gradual  but  certaia  process,  iliserJcan 
maDufacturea  would  be  run  into  the  ground,  American  industry  cboied  oat, 
and  American  energy  cramped  and  paralyzed.     And  Hm  rendt  is  the  very 
dUgeet  aimed  ut  by  this  meanure.    None  know  better  than  the  forty-seven 
signers  of  this  document,  that  the  progress  of  American  uanofaclures  is 
destructive  to  their  business,  and  that  their  only  hope  of  perpeiuating  the 
Jobbing  Trade  is  by  fettering  and  hindering  domestic,  and  encouTagiog  and 
promoting  foreign  manufactures.     The  first  part  of  their  plar,  ibeo,  i&  to 
have  American  hardware  sent  into  the  market  without  the  maker^a  name, by 
which  they  hope  to  accomplish  these  two  results  :  First,  to  keep  oiher  mer- 
chants ignorant  of  the  names  and  localities  of  manufacturers ;  aud,  secondly, 
to  9€cur€  the  deprecioUion  of  home  manv/aclured  ffoods,  by  having  tbem  sent 
iftto  the  market  anonymously,  and  therefore  without  Ute  guaranty  of  tbe 
personal  responsibility  of  the  producer. 

'*  But  the  second  part  of  their  plan  is,  to  coerce  makers  into  obedieoce  to 
4iieir  wi  hes,  by  the  threat  to  withhold  their  *  patronage'  in  c^se  of  ifaeir 
non-compliance.  We  don't  like  to  use  the  language  which  sui^gesis  iteeU  te 
ua  at  this  insolent  proposition  to  the  independent  manufacturers  of  ibe  East- 
ern and  Atlantic  States  ;  but  we  confess  we  are  pleased  that  the  malier  is 
now  placed  upon  a  plain  and  ttra^ght  footng.  We  hope  the  forty  se^ea 
jobbers  will  adhere  to  their  resoluiion,  and  we  have  no  doubt  that  inanyroea 
who  have  too  much  and  too  long  succumbed  to  them,  will,  under  ihis  insult- 
isg  provocation,  give  them  a  manly  defiance,  and  follow  the  example  of 
their  more  successful  brethren,  who  have  alrendy  sought  a  ]egitim»iVe  and 
permanent  business  with  the  true  merchants  of  the  country,  and  are  now  en- 
tifely  independent  of  these  £4stero  Middlemen." 

We  fully  agree  with  the  editor  in  some  of  the  important  points  he  has 
MUsed,  but  there  are  other  considerations  also  that  may  have  had  an  ioflii- 
enoe  in  securing  the  passage  of  these  resolutions. 

In  certain  parts  of  the  community  there  is  a  foolish,  vain  hankeriog  after 
imported  goods.  If  two  new  bonnets,  or  hats  for  men  or  women,  or  two 
purs  of  boots,  or  two  pieces  of  broadcloth,  were  laid  side  by  side,  each  bav- 
ug  exactly  the  same  merits  in  ail  respects,  one  being  labelled  I^aris  and  the 
ether  as  American,  moat  probably  the  Parte  stamp  would  be  selected  by  the 
first  purchaser.  Such  a  proof  of  merti  might  indeed  effect  the  sale  of  as 
inferior  ariicle  at  the  price  of  the  better  of  American  origin. 
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Hardware  goods  are  no  doubt  aflfected  by  this  same  silly,  childish,  TAiny 
foppish  cODceit — ^a  conceit  that  often  taxes  our  patience  not  a  little.  Hie 
ironwares  manufactured  by  our  own  skillful  artists  would  perhaps  sell  better 
ofttiroes  if  an  unprincipled  salesman  could  only  call  them  English,  just  im- 
ported,  or  even  wipe  out  all  CTideDce  to  the  contrary. 

But  it  is  true,  no  doubt,  that  New-York  jobbers  are  in  fact  interested  in 
keeping  down  American  manufactures.  Tbe  reason  is  obvious.  Country 
retailers  can  trade  directly  with  the  maoufacturer,  and  thus  the  services  of 
these  Middlemen  be  dispensed  with,  while  the  importer  is  a  necessary  link 
between  the  foreign  maker  and  the  retailer.  How  far  this  motive  enters  into 
ibis  movement  can  only  be  judged  by  those  who  know  the  men  and  their 
principles. 

Nor  would  the  name  be  so  useful  as  a  means  of  connecting  the  retailer 
and  manufacturer,  if  the  residence  were  not  stamped.  The  inference  is  cer- 
tainly very  obvious,  if  it  is  not  just,  that  this  consideration  was  not  over* 
looked,  when  they  indicate  in  their  circular  that  the  omission  of  the  maker's 
residence  is  of  still  more  consequence  than  that  of  his  name.  The  latter  is 
essential.     Why  is  this  point  made  by  these  gentlemen  ? 

But  there  is  something  more  involved  here  than  the  amount  of  income  of 
sonce  fifty  firms.  This  resolution  bears  directly  upon  the  great  subject  of 
American  manufactures,  and  its  influence,  undeniably,  we  think,  is  unfavora- 
ble to  their  success,  and  indeed  so  far  as  it  has  any  influence,  ruinous.  Its 
tendency  is  to  ignore  even  the  existence  of  this  branch  of  American  industry. 
It  is  a  virtual  announcement  that  manufacturers,  if  they  do  live  and  breathe 
and  act,  mubt  do  so  under  cover,  or  at  least  in  a  shadow.  They  may  work, 
indeed,  but  tbe  best  and  most  directed  evidence  that  they  do  is  to  be  blotted 
out  of  existence.  This  is  singular  ground  for  a  true  son  of  America  to  oc- 
cupy. Jonathan  has  been  accustomed  to  hoist  his  flag  at  mast  head,  and  to 
proc  aim  to  all  the  world  that. he  himself  stands  on  the  deck  and  is  ready  to 
receive  company  and  answer  alt  civil  questions.  Ht^  does  so  in  the  presence 
of  all  nations,  the  strongest  as  well  as  the  weakest  But  this  circular  threatens 
— we  know  not  what,  if  any  of  these  men  raise  their  blue  buntin  in  sight 
of  other  people. 

If  it  is  replied  to  this  that  it  is  not  the  stamp  of  American  which  is  ob- 
jected to,  but  ihe  name  and  exact  location  of  the  maker,  then  we  say  this  is 
as  bad,  and  far  more  mean,  for  it  would  then  be  obvious  that  the  whole 
object  was  to  secure  the  trade  to  themselves,  forbidding  all  direct  commuiu- 
cation  between  the  maker  and  tbe  country  retailer.  It  would  thus  become 
a  security  against  purchases  by  the  retailer  from  the  manufacturer,  which 
should  exclude  tbe  agency  of  ihcse  middlemen.  These  gentlemen  will  be 
very  slow  to  admit  any  such  despicable  motive  as  this.  But  we  cannot  con- 
ceive of  any  other  tban  one  of  those  we  have  here  suggested. 

That  the  omission  of  tbe  maker*s  .name  would  tend  to  a  deterioration  of 
the  quality  of  the  wares,  is  aUo  perfectly  obvious.  Hence  it  is  beyond  ques- 
Uon  a  movement  poductive  of  absolute  evil,  and  it  becomes  its  defenders  to 
atate  what  good  they  hope  to  effect  in  offset 

But  ihts  suggests  another  thought  The  second  resolution  says  that  they 
will  not  give  their  patronage  to  those  **who  decline  to  comply  to  their  de- 
maud  or  will  discontinue  to  interfere  with  the  regular  course  of  trade." 
This,  of  course,  refers  to  the  demand  made  in  the  first  resolution,  and  it  is 
strange  to  us  that  these  sagacious  and  clear-sighted  men  did  not  perceeive 
that  it  Wd4  themselves  who  are  ^'  mterfering  with  the  regular  course 
of    trade.**    Is  it  not  always  the  case  that  the  makers  of  good   wares 
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append  their  names  to  their  packages!  Does  not  ibis  coBtom  prevail 
from  the  manafacturer  of  pills  to  the  makers  of  steam  engiDes !  How 
ah«urd,  how  ridiculoas  it  would  seem  for  the  owners  of  steamboats  to  sij 
"  we  will  patronize  no  machinist  who  stamps  his  name  on  his  engines  9  Wbj 
our  boot-makers,  hat-makers,  and  the  whole  array  of  producers,  ooe 
would  think,  would  rise  up  in  throngs  like  ghosts  in  a  churchyard,  and 
cry  out  at  such  an  assumption,  and  would  feel  in  their  hearts  that  some  verr 
singular  and  unworthy  motive  must  have  suggested  such  folly.  Bat  we  ess- 
not  enlarge.  We  think  this  circular  was  ha>tily,  thoughtlessly  adopted,  ami 
wilt  be  most  disastrous  in  its  results,  if  carried  out  in  practice.  We  may  n- 
ftjr  agam  to  this  subject 
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Total  number  of  vessels  employed  84,  with  an  Mggr^&te  tonoage  of 
7605  tons,  manned  by  nearly  800  seaman,  and  possessiog  an  B^regate  ralae 
including  outfits  of  $275,000.     Compared  with  the  pre?ioaB  year,  this  retoni 
exhibits  a  diminution  of  three  vessels,  with  the  same  amount  of  tonnage 
employed  ;  over  the  year  of  1853  it  shows  an  addition  of  two  veasels  and 
527  tons,  and  over  the  year  1852,  an  increase  of  nineteen  vessels  and  2375 
tons  in  the  aggregate.     The  average  value  of  the  ves^ls  employed  has  also 
constantly  increased,  by  annually  substituting  larger  and  more  costly  vesseb 
for  those  of  an  ioferior  size.    The  largest  vessel  engaged  in  fishing  the  past 
seaAon  was  a  schooner  of  131  tons. 

The  importations  of  1855  consist  as  follows :  Of  codfish,  76,914  qmntals, 
and  of  cod  oil,  806  barrels,  which  fall  short  of  1854  about  one-eight,  and 
of  those  of  1853  about  one-third,  while  they  exceed  those  of  1852  nearly 
onesixth.  The  heaviest  importations  were  in  1854,  when  nearly  every 
vessel  returned  with  a  full  fare.  But  owing  to  the  constantly  iocreasiog 
scarcity  of  fi^ih,  our  importations  do  not  keep  pace  with  our  increasiog  ton- 
nage. This  fact  will  be  perceived  by  comparing  the  yearly  imports  with 
the  yearly  tonnage  employed.  Thus  in  1855  were  caught  to  each  ton  of 
shipping  engaged,  nine  quintals  and  thirty-six  pounds  of  codfish,  against 
ten  quintaU  and  fifcy-eight  pounds  in  1854;  ten  quintals  aod  forty-t«o 
pounds  in  1853,  and  eleven  quintals  and  fifty-seven  pounds  in  1S52.  The 
obvious  tendency  of  such  a  decline  is  to  limit  the  annual  import  of  each 
vessel  in  a  like  proportion.  Vessels,  therefore,  which  formerly  broa^t  in 
1000  quintals  of  fiih  in  a  voyage  of  four  months,  are  now  able  to  obtain  only 
seven-eights  as  many  during  the  entire  season. 

The  price  of  fish  for  the  few  past  years  has  steadily  augmented,  the  aver- 
age price  in  1855  being  $3  52  per  quintal,  against  $3  24  In  1854,  and 
$3  22  in  1853.  The  price  of  cod  oil  has  likewise  increased  of  lat«,the 
average  price  during  the  past  year  being  68  cents  per  gallon.  From  the 
scarcity  of  fish,  before  alluded  to,  and  an  increased  demand  in  the  market, 
the  present  price  mtist  be  upheld.    The  value  of  importations  are  as  follows: 

Cod  fi<h, $249,617  28 

**    Oil, 17,276  08 


To'al  value  of  import,     .        .        -         -        $266,893  36 


at 
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The  amount  of  <<  bouotj''  obCained  by  the  fishermen  collectively  the  past 
year  was  $27,363,90,  against  an  equal  amount  in  1854,  |25,946  in  1853, 
and  $20,434  in  1852. 

During  the  past  year  84,000  bushels  of  salt  were  expended,  agaiast 
98,000  in  1864, 

The  average  length  of  the  fishing  voyages  the  past  season  was  4  months 
and  15  days. 

The  population  of  Provincetown  in  1850  was  8,157. 


REVOLVING  FIRE-ARMS-COLT'S   PATENT. 

Our  readers  must  not  suppose,  from  the  caption  just  penned,  that  we  are 
tinder  the  iofluenoe  of  a  high  war  fever ;  we  are  as  peaceable  as  any  lamb, 
and  regard  discretion  as  much  the  better  part  of  valor.  We  have  as  good  a 
defense  against  suspicion  of  any  murderous  intent  as  had  the  Friend  who 
took  part  in  the  discussion  of  the  merits  of  Co!t*s  pistols  before  the  Institu- 
tion of  Civil  Engineers  in  England.  After  several  military  gentlemen  and 
others  had  highly  commended  the  merits  of  this  patent  as  a  most  efficient 
weapon  both  of  attack  and  defense,  and  one  which  had  proved  itself  worthy 
of  confidence  in  not  a  few  instances  in  actual  war,  a  Friend  remarked  that 
he  thought  *^  all  weapons  might  be  dispensed  with,  except  fur  protection 
against  wild  beasts."  So  we  may  suggest  that  without  regard  to  their  use 
in  war,  or  in  circumstances  of  peculiar  personal  exposure,  it  is  of  very  great 
importance  to  have  firearms  which  shall  be  easily  managed,  safe  in  handling, 
and  sore  and  exact  in  discharge.  Sj  far  as  we  can  discover,  all  these  re- 
quisites are  especially  descriptive  of  Colt's  revolvers. 

The  idea  of  a  revolving  breech  is  not  a  modem  one.  A  match-lock  gun 
in  the  Tower  of  London  is  probably  the  invention  of  the  15th  century. 
It  has  four  chambers,  mounted  on  an  arbor  parallel  with  the  barrel  and 
welded  to  it  Another  specimen,  in  the  same  collection,  is  furnished  with  a 
Pyrites  wheel  lock,  and  one  priming  pan  is  common  to  the  six  chambers  of 
the  revolving  breech. 

In  the  **  Mus6e  d*Arlit1erie,"  at  Paris,  are  two  specimens  of  match-lock 
guns,  with  revolving  breeches,  each  having  eight  chambers,  rotated  by  the 
hand,  the  cover  of  the  priming  magazines  requiring  to  be  pushed  back  by 
the  finger  before  firing. 

Another  ancient  form  of  this  weapon,  brought  to  England  from  India^ 
closely  resembles  that  first  mentioned.  The  breech  has  five  chambers,  each 
having  a  priming  pan  with  a  swing  cover. 

There  is  also,  in  Paris,  another  gun  with  eight  chambers,  differing  in  the 
arrangement  of  the  touch-holes  from  the  preceding,  having  one  main  priming 
tube  extending  from  the  pan  to  the  rear  of  the  revolving  chambers,  with 
eight  corresponding  tubes  extending  from  the  rearHo  within  a  short  distance 
of  the  front  end,  where  an  orifice  is  pierced  into  each  chamber  for  the  pur- 
pose of  igniting  the  charge  immediately  behind  the  bullet,  obliging  the  charge 
to  burn  backwards  towards  the  breech.  This  belongs  to  Sie  seventeenth 
century. 

Other  inventions  much  mOre  recent  are  well  known,  which  possess  more 
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or  less  merit,  but  comparod  with  tlie  oonftdTiiMes  of  oar  ewM  timeB  n%  of 
ooarae,  exceediogly  defective. 

Among  the  first  American  inyentions  of  revolviog  fire-arms  was  a  ro4sinf 
breach  with  a  fiiat  lock,  patented  by  Eiiduk  ^  Collier,  in  1818,  and  ooe 
contrived  by  a  Mr.  Wheeler,  of  Boston,  and  patented  by  Cornelius  Coolo^ 
in  1819.  The  first  invention  of  Mr.  Colt  was  in  1830.  Varioas  improre- 
ments  have  since  been  made  in  their  constmction,  and  they  are  now  admitted 
to  be  the  most  effective,  for  actual  service,  of  all  the  ingenious  inventiooi  of 
the  day. 

These  arms  were  used  in  the  Florida  war  with  great  snooess.  The  iDdiuf 
as  is  well  known,  are  very  expert  in  the  use  of  fire-arms,  and  could  meet  sod 
resist  the  attack  of  white  men  with  great  vigor.  But  when  they  sair  thit 
their  enemies  could  discharge  their  weapons  six  timee  without  re-losdiog. 
they  were  persuaded  that  &e  white  men  had  some  valuable  secret,  some 
'^  medicine"  far  beyond  their  attainment,  and  they  were  induced  to  surrender. 
Col.  Chas.  May  says  "  ten  men  with  Colt*s  pistols  in  their  belts,  and  wiio 
nnderstand  their  use,  can  go  anywhere  and  keep  off  almost  any  forosL  I 
•bould  not  hesitate,  with  ten  men,  armed  with  these  pistols,  to  go  anywhere 
aeross  the  plains." 

M«jor  Thompson,  inspector  of  fire-arms  for  tbeU.  S.  army  says:  "After 
much  tiring  and  examination,  the  Board  of  Ordinance  adopted  Col.  Coh'a 
pistol  for  the  service  as  the  best  weapon  presented  for  their  coDgideretion." 

The  reputation  of  this  invention  is  as  great  abroad  as  in  ibis  country.  It 
is  adopted  by  a  portion,  at  least,  of  the  British  army,  and  is  in  very  extensive 
use  all  over  the  world.  There  are  other  pistols  which  poefien  psrticulsr 
merits  to  as  great  an  extent  as  these.  For  mere  pastime  and  for  penonal 
protection  under  ordinary  circumstances  they  may  be  equally  serviceable, 
We  described  one  in  a  late  number  of  our  journal.  But  for  quicknett  of 
loading,  in  an  actual  engagement,  and  facility  of  managing,  and  for  aeturscy 
in  firing,  probably  no  invention  approaches  this.  At  least,  we  have  leen 
none. 

Mr.  Colt  has  an  establishment  at  Hartford,  Conn.,  for  the  manufscture  of 
these  arms.  Four* fifths  of  the  work  is  done  by  machinery.  So  extensive  sad 
ao  complete  are  these  works,  that  two  hundred  and  fifty  pistols  bsFO  been 
finished  per  day,  or  fifteen  hundred  arms  per  week,  by  less  than  fire  handred 
work-pt-opie.  Col.  Colt  has  also  a  similar  establishment  at  Thames  Bank, 
near  Vauxball  Bridge,  London,  in  a  builairpr  which  was  occupied  in  making 
the  mouldings,  etc.,  for  the  new  palace  at  Westminister. 

Newton's  London  Journal  says : 

The  Great  Exhibition  of  1851  made  Europe  first  acquainted  with  the  re- 
peating arm,  known  in  the  United  States  as  "  Colt's  Revolver,'*  At  that  time, 
the  importation,  for  sale,  of  fire-arms,  of  foreign  make,  was  strictly  prohib- 
ited ;  and  alihough  the  revolver  obtained  some  favor  from  military  men,  yet 
it  was  not  allowed  to  be  purchased,  even  by  officers  ordered  on  foreign  ser- 
vice, without  a  special  pernpit  from  the  Treasury.  At  a  later  period  in  the 
year  1851.  the  Caffres  having  proved  exceedingly  troUeaome  to  the  Govern- 
menr,  some  three  hundred  of  ihese  weapons  were  sent  to  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  to  test  their  efficiency  on  the  savage  tribes  in  the  interior.  This  p^^ 
chase  was,  at  the  best,  but  Fmall  encouragement;  yet  it  determined  Coioodl 
Colt  to  esublish  an  armory  in  this  country,  by  the  outlay  of  many  tbousand 
pounds,  for  the  manufacture,  not  of  fire-arms  generally,  but  exclusively 'of  » 
weapon  which  had  its  reputation  to  win  in  Europe, — and  that  against  no 
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mean  competition.  What  a  contrast  this  dariog  course — in  respect  of  a 
weapon,  for  which,  as  yet,  there  was  no  demnnd — presents  to  that  pursued  by 
the  trade  in  London  and  )3irmiogham,  we  shall  see  in  the  sequel,  when  we 
revert  to  the  Report  of  the  Select  Committee,  appointed  in  1854,  "  to  con- 
sider the  cheapest,  most  expeditious,  and  most  efficient  mode  of  providing 
small  arms  for  Her  Majesty's  service.'^ 

'^The  factory  at  Ttiames  Bank  iR,as  we  understand,  but  small,  in  compari- 
son with  the  ColoDel's  works  at  Hartford,  Connecticut,  U.  S. ;  but,  accord- 
ing to  our  notions,  it  presents  very  respectable  dimecsions  ;  and  as  an  illus- 
tration of  automatic  manufacture,  notwithstanding  the  newness  of  the  sys- 
tem, it  is  scarcely  to  be  surpassed  by  any  braot  h  of  trade  with  which  we 
are  acquainted.  The  machinery  may  be  divided  under  four  c'asses,  viz., — 
that  of  forging,  turning,  boring,  and  milling.  The  latter  three  are  comprised 
for  the  most  part  on  the  ground  and  first  floors  of  the  factory,  which  is  a 
substantial  brick  building  measuring  some  850  feet  in  length,  and  containing 
three  floors  be^^ides  the  basement.  The  basement  of  this  building  is  occu- 
pied with  planing  machines  and  other  heavy  mechanism  employed  in  con- 
structing new  tools,  effecting  repairs,  &c. ;  and  in  the  top  floor  or  loft,  the 
assembling  of  the  work  is  effected,  and  the  final  touches  are  given  by  skilled 
workmen  to  the  diflerent  parts  of  the  arm.  An  extensive  range  of  sheds  in 
the  factory  yard  is  devoted  to  the  use  of  the  carpenters  and  smiths.  The 
number  of  hands  employed  in  the  works,  reckoning  men,  women,  and  boys, 
somewhat  exceeds  two  hundred.  They  are  divided  into  groups,  nnd  were 
at  first  supervised  by  American  workmen  from  Hartford,  who,  being  paid 
by  contract  (each  item  of  the  pistol  having  a  determined  value,)  were  thus 
personally  interested  in  the  speed  of  production  :  but  thfse  pii-ts  are  now 
chiefly  occupied  bv  the  most  diligent  and  steady  of  the  English  workmen 
who  first  made  acquaintance  with  machinery  at  the  factory'.' 


The  U.  S.  Agricultural  SociKTy. — ^Tbe  Ex«»cutive  Committee  of  the 
n.  8.  Agricultural  Society  had  a  meeting  in  Philadelphia  last  wo-k.  The 
Philadelphia  Ledger  says  of  it : 

"  Colooel  Wild«*r,  the  efficient  and  distinguished  chief  of  the  Association, 
presided.  The  object  of  the  meeting  wa«*  to  arrange  certain  prelirniuaries 
for  the  next  annual  exhibition,  which  has  been  fixed  to  take  place  in  thi^  city 
on  the  Vth  of  October,  and  which  it  is  proposed  ti  conduct  oq  a  sc*le  of  un- 
exampled liberality  and  splendor.  It  was  decided  to  embrace,  as  objects  of 
the  exhibition,  horses  and  horned  cattle,  swine  and  sheep,  agricaliurnl  im- 
plements, cereal  and  vegetable  products,  poultry,  and  native  fruila  and  wines. 

"  A  grand  banquet,  in  which  ladies  will  participate,  was  also  settled  as 
part  of  the  programme;  and  it  was  agreed  to  appropriate  $12,000  or 
$15,000  in  premiums.^' 

The  people  of  that  city  are  arranging  for  an  exhibition  which  will  eclipse 
that  held  in  Boston  last  fail.  Tney  have  subscribed  $15,000  as  a  guaranty 
fand,  and  appointed  a  committee  of  arr^ingement'S  of  forty  persons  embrao 
log  some  of  the  leading  men  of  the  diflerent  professions.  We  do  not  sea 
hew  they  can  exceed  in  the  exo^-Uency  of  arrangements  the  show  in  Bjston^ 
except  they  will  secure  fair  weather  for  each  day.  This  would  be  a  feature 
of  inmente  value* 
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Tbx  importaDce  of  additional  security  on  our  railroads  cannot  be  orer 
rated.  Wiioever  will  devise  a  thorough  system  of  signaU,  which  will  be 
easily  managed,  and  instantly  perceived  and  understood,  at  suitable  dis taseei 
at  all  times,  will  confer  an  immense  benefit  on  the  public.  Numerous  plaoi 
have  been  devised,  with  many  of  which  we  are  familiar,  but  some  of  them  no 
doubt  have  failed  to  attract  our  notice. 

A  small  pamphlet  has  recently  been  sent  to  us  containiog  an  entinlj 
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oorel  form  of  Bigaals  for  audi  u^  which  certainly  has  strong  daims  to  &vor«  \ 

We  publibh  belovr  as  full  a  statement  of  it  as  onr  limiU  will  permit.  We 
onlj  detain  the  reader  long  enough  to  commend  the  skill  and  energy  dis- 
plajed  in  the  management  of  the  Philadelphia,  Wilmington  and  Baliimore 
Railroad,  where  these  signals  are  now  in  operation,  under  the  supervision  of 
8.  W.  Felton,  Esq.    He  is  not  only  an  accomplished  engineer  but  tho*  ( 

roughly  understands  the  details  of  railroad  operations,  as  well  in  their  bear- 
ings upon  the  interests  of  the  company,  and  also  in  promoting  the  conve- 
nience of  the  public.  But  we  let  the  pamphlet  speak  for  itself.  It  is  pre- 
pared by  Mr.  Franklin  B.  Felton.  | 

Tbe  writer  first  alludes  to  the  defects  of  certain  systems  of  signals  now  in  1 

use.    He  says :  ] 

**  In  the  fi I  St  place,  the  compensation  given  to  signal-men  is  so  slight  that  i 

none  but  m«n  of  limited  capacity  will  accept  the  situation.    In  the  second  | 

place,  it  not  unfrequently  happens  that  in  times  of  danger,  men  loee  their  ;   ' 

presence  of  mind,  and  are  incapable  of  acting  with  discretion.    The  in-  \ 

stances  are  by  no  means  rare  of  a  signal-man,  startled  by  the  unexpected  ap-  1 

proach  of  a  train,  becoming  so  confused  as  to  exhibit  a  signal  of  safety,  when  \ 

the  occasion  demand  the  signal  of  danger,  and  thus  a  train  has  been  thrown  i 

from  the  track  or  precipitated  into  a  river.    Some  two  years  since  an  acci-  i 

dent  of  this  nature  occurred  on  the  Philadelphia,  Wilmington  and  Baltimore  \ 

Railroad.     A  draw  tender  while  waiting  for  a  night  train,  feeling  somewhat  | 

iistigued  with  the  labors  of  the  day,  determined  on  taking  a  quiet  nap.    He  \ 

had  previously  opened  the  draw  in  order  that  vessels  might  pass  through  1 

without  molesting  him.     Being  suddenly  awakened  from  his  slumber  by  the  \ 

noise  of  the  approaching  train,  in  the  confusion  of  the  moment  he  sprang  to  1 

his  feet,  and  seizing  his  lantern,  which  unfortunately  was  a  white  one,  waved  1 

it  across  the  track.    The  engine-driver  seeing  the  signal  of  safety  proceeded  { 

on  his  way,  and  the  whole  train  was  precipitated  into  the  river,  causing  the  | 

loss  of  several  lives,  and  the  destruction  of  a  considerable  amount  of  property.  1 

^  To  obviate  the  danger  inseparably  connected  with  the  use  of  signals  de-  V 

pendent  in  their  operation  on  human  power,  numerous  devices  have  been  >  \ 

proposed,  designed  to  furnish  a  system  of  signals  free  from  the  objectionable  | 

features  which  characterize  those  in  general  use  at  the  present  time.  \ 

**  Within  the  fehort  space  of  a  month  from  the  occurrence  of  the  melan-  j 

choly  catastrophe  at  ^orwalk  on  the  New-Haven  Railroad,  no  less  than  i 

twenty  improvements  in  railway  signals  were  presented  at  the  Patent-OfSce,  . 

none  of  which,  however,  upon  examination  were  deemed  worthy  of  a  patent.  \ 

*^A  recent  investigation  into  the  merits  of  four  of  the  best  foreign  and  {. 

domebtio  devices  of  railway  signals,  demonstrates  their  unfitness  to  accomplish  \ 

the  purpose  for  which  they  were  intended."  \ 

After  discussing  these  points  he  proceeds  thus :  l 

'*  The  Railway  Protective  Signal,  invented  by  the  late  S.  L.  Spafford,  Esq.,  ; 

an  Engineer  of  eminent  ability,  is  free  from  all  the  objectionable  features  | 

characteristic  of  the  various  systems  as  yet  devised.    From  the  simplicity  of  j 

its  construction  and  the  substantial  character  of  the  materials  forming  its 
oonaponent  parts,  there  is  no  liability  of  its  becoming  deranged,  while  its  ap- 
plication is  not  restricted  to  draw-bridges  or  switches,  like  other  devices  for  a  i 
similar  purpose,  but  on  the  contrary  it  can  without  difficulty  be  adapted  to  ^ 
any  revolving  or  sliding  structure. 

^  The  signals  exhibited  by  this  invention  are  visible  at  a  great  distance,  and 
are  equally  conspicuous  by  day  and  night.    Both  the  signals  of  safety  and 
of  danger  it  di^play8  are  positive,  and  can  be  made  to  assume  any  size  or 
40 
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riiape  d^ftiri^le,  and  eaa  be  elevated  to  any  beigbt  the  nstiire  of  the  loe8% 
may  require.  The  engiDe-driver,  acoordingiT,  is  iiifMrmed  of  the  true  cont 
tioD  of  ibe  track  at  a  safe  dittaoee  from  tbe  bridge  or  awilcb,  and  tha  lo 
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iiotwYtbstand  the  intervention  of  a  curve  or  other  obstacle  between  the  tA 
and  tbe  place  of  danger.  . 

"  In  point  of  economy  tbe  Railway  Protective  Signal  takes  prece^B«  ^ 
all  others,  since  it  can  be  erected  at  a  slight  expense,  and  requires  do  aliff*" 
tion  in  ibe  f-tructure  to  which  ii  is  aj-plied,  while  the  cost  of  keeping  itini^ 
pair  i»»  altogether  trivial. 

**  The  crowning  merit,  however,  of  tbe  invention  eomists  in  its  abeolnte* 
dependence  of  human  control  and  the  impoBsibility  of  showing  an  ineoncn 
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mgowl  by  means  of  it  If  the  draw  be  unlocked  or  open,  or  the  switch  in  aa 
wiMfe  poBition  for  the  paasege  of  a  train^  Uie  signal  man  has  no  power  to  ex* 
Ubit  a  wrong  iignai,  whereby  Ibe  safety  of  the  train  might  be  endangered* 

''The  practical  utility  of  Mr.  Spafibrd's  iavention  haiB  been  demoDstrated  by 
ezperienoe.  During  the  past  eighteen  months  it  has  been  in  constant  use 
on  nine  draw-bridges  on  the  Philadelphia,  Wiimiogton  and  Baltimore  Rail- 
road, and  all  who  are  acquainted  with  iis  practical  operation,  from  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  Company  to  the  engine-drivers,  coneur  in  expressing  their  un- 
qualified approbation  of  its  merits  and  unhesitating  oonfidence  in  the  infalli- 
bility of  the  signals  it  displays. 

''  The  record  of  railroad  casualties,  for  the  brief  period  of  seven  years,  pre- 
senta  a  lamentable  exhibition  of  the  disastrous  consequences  attendent  on  the 
use  of  signals  operated  by  the  agency  of  human  power. 

*'  From  this  cause  alone,  within  that  time,  no  less  than  four  hundred  lives 
have  been  destroyed,  and  an  equal  number  of  persons  injured  by  accidents  at 
draw-bridges,  switches,  and  railroad  crossings.  The  amount  of  damages  paid 
by  the  various  companies,  on  whose  lines  these  disasters  occurred,  as  com- 
pensation to  the  victims  and  their  leg^l  representatives,  exceeds  the  sum  of 
three  millions  of  dollars,  the  Norwalk  catastrophe  alone  having  cost  the  New- 
Haven  Company  nearly  four  hundred  thou.«Hnd  dollars.  1  he  decrease  in 
business,  occasioned  by  the  loss  of  public  cobfidence  arising  from  a  sense  of 
insecurity  and  danger,  as  evidenced  by  such  frightful  calamities,  must  have 
diminished  the  earnings  of  these  respective  companies  to  an  amount  equal 
to  the  pecuniary  damages  sustained  by  them. 

"  It  is  gratifying  to  observe  that  the  duly  of  Railroad  Companies  to  adopt 
every  practicable  measure  for  attaining  safety  at  draw-bridges  is  about  to 
be  enforced  by  legislative  enactments.  The  matter  has  already  attracted  the 
atteation  of  the  Legislatures  of  Massachusetts  and  New-Jersey,  and  it  may 
eonfidently  be  expected  that  the  discussion  of  the  subjf-ct,  and  the  adoption 
of  stringent  laws,  will  not  only  lessen  the  danger  of  railroad  of  traveling,  but 
will  also  tend  to  restore  confidence  in  railroad  property  by  preventing  the 
occurrence  of  those  deplorable  catastrophies  which  cause  such  unspeakable 
misery  to  the  unfortunate  victims  and  their  friends,  and  the  liability  to  which 
renders  railroad  securities  of  such  precarious  value. 

*^  in  no  way  can  this  desirable  olject  be  so  readily  effected  as  by  compell- 
ing Railroad  Companies  to  establish  a  reliable  system  of  signals,  certain  in 
their  operation,  and  wholly  independtnt  of  human  control. 

**  The  diagrams  show  the  application  and  working  of  the  Signal  in  detail, 
when  attached  to  a  pivot  draw.  It  can,  bowevt-r,  with  equal  facility,  be  used 
in  connection  with  any  other  form  of  draw,  the  only  change  necessary  being 
in  the  arrangement  of  the  Stop  Lock. 

*^  The  same  letters  in  different  diagrams  refer  to  the  same  parts  of  the 
Sigrml. 

^^The  principal  parts  are  the  Signal  Boards,  A.  A.;  the  Signal  Frame, 
B.  B. ;  the  Sliding  Frame,  C.C;  the  Lantern  Carriage,  and  Lanteis,  D.; 
the  jointed  Levers,  E.  E. ;  the  Guides,  F.  F.;  the  Connecting  Rod,  G. ; 
the  Signal  Board  and  Stop  Lock  Levtr,  H.;  the  Stop  Lock,  I.;  and  the 
Latch  Lever,  E. 

•*  The  Signal  Boards,  A.  A.,  are  painted  red  on  one  face  and  white  on  the 
reverse,  and  the  Lanterns  are  so  placed  that  when  the  white  face  <>f  the  Board 
is  exposed,  the  white  Lantern  is  seen  above  the  Board,  and  when  the  red  face  of 
the  Board  is  exposed,  the  red  Lantern  is  seen  below.  The  Boards  are  hinged  to 
Die  Signal  Frame,  B.  B.,  at  a  distance  equal  to  their  width  from  the  top  of  the 
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frame,  and  conoected  with  the  Slidinj?  Fmme,  C.  C,  which  morei  fwticily 
in  the  grooved  corners  of  the  Signal  Frame,  by  the  jointed  Levers,  KE^w 
Lever  to  each  Board.  The  Sliding  Frame,  C.  C,  is  attached  to  the  Sipii 
Board  and  Stop  Lock  Lever,  H^  by  the  ConnecUog  Elod,  G^  while  frotntk 


Fig.  3  shows  a  top  view  of 
the  Signal  and  Lanterns. 


nG.3.  TOPVIEW 


Fig.  4.  An  elevation  of  the 
Sliding  Frame. 


RG.4. 


Fig.  5.  The  relative  position 
of  the  Lanterns. 


FIG.5. 

LANTERNS 

under  side  of  the  Levers,  the  Stop  Lock,  I,  passes  into  the  Pier  sucb»d» 
t«ince  that,  when  raised,  it  leaves  a  space  between  its  point  and  the  Pier  ^ 
ficient  to  admit  the  thickness  of  the  curved  arm  of  the  Latch  Lever,  ^ 
Against  this  Stop  Lock,  when  down,  resto  the  extremity  of  the  <^^^f^ 
the  Latch  Lever,  connected  with  the  Latches  at  the  point  marked  ^^°frv 
preventing  any  movement  of  them  until  the  Stop  Lock  is  raised,  whm* 
^hown  at  once  by  the  Boards  and  Lanterns  above. 


EMERY  AND  BROTHERS. 


9» 


^  Fig.  2  shows  the  same  Draw,  turned  at  right  angtea  to  iU  first  podUoQ. 
To  effect  this,  the  Latches  most  first  he  drawn  back,  as  follows :  Tbe  long 
srm  of  the  Signal  Board  and  Stop  Lock  Lever  is  raised  until  the  point  of  the 
Stop  Lock  comes  above  the  Pier  sufficient ly  to  admit  the  curved  arm  of  the 
Latch  Line.  In  raising  this  arm  of  the  Signal  Board  and  Stop  Lock  Lever  the 
opposite  arm  is  depressed,  which,  by  means  of  the  Connectiog  Rod  pulls 
down  the  Sliding  Frame,  and  this,  acting  upon  the  jointed  Levers,  causes  the 
lower  side  of  the  Signal  Boards  to  describe  a  semi-circle,  thu9  exposing  the 
red  side  of  the  Boards  and  the  red  Lantern.  Then  by  throwing  back  the 
Latch  Lever,  its  curved  arm  passes  under  the  foot  of  the  Stop  Lock,  the 
Draw  is  unlocked  and  can  be  turned  off. 

^  It  will  be  seen  that  after  the  Draw  is  once  moved,  the  Stop  Lock  cannot 
be  lowered,  even  if  the  Latches  be  thrown  out,  on  account  of  its  point  coming 
against  the  top  of  the  Pier,  and  that  after  the  Draw  is  returned  to  place,  it 
must  first  be  latched  before  the  Stop  Lock  can  be  lowered  and  the  signal  of 
safety  shown." 
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EsiBRT  &  Brothebs. — Among  the  many  inventors  who  have  done  noble 
service  to  the  cause  of  agriculture  by  improvements  in  machinery,  are  the 
ingenious  and  efficient  firm  whose  name  stands  at  our  caption.  Their  man- 
ufactory is  at  Albany,  and  is  very  extensive.  It  is  equally  distinguished  for 
the  admirable  facilities  which  they  have  contrived  in  conducting  their  opera- 
tions, as  for  the  conveniences  and  the  labor-saving  which  they  have  devised 
tor  the  farmer.  We  are  not  a  little  surprised  at  the  show  which  they  make 
on  paper  in  the  advertisement  of  their  machines,  which  is  found  at  the  end 
of  this  number.  They  commenced  operations  in  1848,  and  they  already  in- 
clude on  their  schedule  of  implements  which  they  manufacture,  most  of  the 
important  machinery  now  employed  in  agriculturMl  operations.  Nor  is  the 
display  a  mere  show  on  paper.  We  are  satisfied  that  some  of  their  machines 
are  the  very  be»t  of  their  kind.  With  some  we  are  not  familiar.  But  they 
deserve  the  encouragement  of  the  community  for  their  industry  and  effi- 
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ciflBcy  as  wdl  as  for  their  raliiable  invMiioiit.  Nor  k  this  a  daieitMi^ 
fiir  they  are  reeeiviag  what  thej  have  wortbi^  earned,  the  oonfidcaee  U 
the  patronage  of  a  Ui*ge  Dumber  of  the  agricitltaFal  oomauDitj.  To  tki 
aad  otherB  who  are  devoted  to  similar  pufsmt^^  the  world  is  more  isdciiied 
than  to  soores  of  soieiitiBo  men,  who  have  dtssigned  eoDtriTaaceB  gooi  far 
nothing  bat  for  pampering  the  appetites,  or  IIm  waste  and  dtttructioBi 
human  life,  or  to  scores  of  great  generals  who  have  iosptred  a  whole  y^ 
with  the  spirit  of  war  and  then  offered  them  up,  in  hecatombi,  on  tb«  alti 
which  themselves  had  constrttcted.  We  oommend  the  implements  of  EmeiJ 
h  Brothers  to  the  aolioe  of  our  patrons. 


COLBrS   MACHINE   FOR   PEELING    WILLOWS. 


This  machine  c/>Dsists  ofafrAme  about 
eight  feet  long  and  tiro  and  a  baU  bigh, 
upon  one  end  of  which  are  hung  ivo 
rollers,  each  sereo  foches  io  diRmeter,  and 
of  any  required  length  from  one,  two  at 
four  feet,  as  upon  the  length  of  the  rollers 
depends  the  amount  of  work  that  the 
machine  is  able  to  perfonn. 

One  of  these  rollers  is  msde  of  India 
rubber  and  the  other  of  wood  or  iron. 
They  are  so  hung  that  ihey  roll  together 
one  over  the  other  so  as  to  draw  the  wu- 
low  through  between  them,  and  at  the 
same  time  have  an  endwise  or  vibrating 
motion  of  an  inch  on  each  one  in  con- 
trary direction  so  as  to  mb  the  birk  loose 
from  the  willows  as  they  are  pMswg 
through. 

This  vibrating  motion  is  very  qwck, 
given  by  a  lever  attached  to  one  end  of 
each  roller  with  a  folcrom  in  the  center 
between  them,  and  operated  by  a  crank, 
under  the  machine  as  thown  by  the 
figure.  One  of  the  roUers  being  of  ihIi» 
rubber  will  allow  different  sixed  ^mn 
to  pass  through  at  the  same  time,  snd  do 
willow  however  large  or  small  can  P«8 
through  without  being  rubbed,  and  w 
pwssure  of  the  rubber  is  not  sufficient  to 
break  or  irjure  the  willow  whiU  ^[^ 
rub  the  bark  -loose  if  the  wiilot »» 
proper  condition  to  peel.  On  theo^ 
end  of  the  frame  are  hung  two  roilf» 
like  the  first,  onlv  they  have  no  ^bwJ'jg 
motion  and  are  both  made  of  ludarflo- 
ber,  and  are  geared  as  to  run  about  e«pi 
About  six  inchea  forward  of  thtse  art  m 
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two  Other  rollers  each  three  inches  in  diameter,  one  or  both  made  of  IimBv 
rubber  aod  runniog  together  with  the  same  speed  and  ia  the  same  way  (ex- 
cept the  vibrating  moiion)  as  the  first  ones.  Tbe^e  three  sets  of  rollers  and 
the  machinery  necessary  to  set  them  in  motion  constitote  the  whole  ma- 
chine. 

The  wiUaw,  after  passing  through  the  first  roliers,  as  described,  are  carried 
io  the  second  or  small  rollers,  by  a  belt  ranning  over  the  table  between  them, 
and  the  thick  end,  which  is  already  clean,  passing  through  them  is  seized  by 
the  larger  rollers  running  very  fast  and  stripped  througb  the  small  ones  ana 
thrown  outc/Mtt,  while  the  small  rollers  hold  the  loose  bark  which  then  roHa 
through  and  drops  in  a  pile  by  itself.  Sach  is  the  simple  working  of  this 
labor-saving  machine;  it  does  iu  work  peifectly  and  rapidly,  to  the  entire 
aaiitfrfction  of  every  one  who  has  seen  it  work.  The  amount  of  work  whidi 
it  is  capable  of  performing  depends  only  upon  the  length  of  the  rollen  and 
the  speed  at  which  it  is  driven. 


Englisli   Patents. 

Improvsmbnts  in  Photographt.  By  Alexander  RoUason,  of  Birminghanu 
— This  invention  consists  of  improvements  in  transferriDg  to  paper,  line% 
cardboard,  bone,  ivory,  wood,  metal,  or  stone,  the  film  of  collodion  or  albu- 
men nsed  in  collodiotype  or  albumeniaed  plates,  by  which  a  photograph 
may  be  removed  from  the  glass  or  pUte  on  which  it  may  have  been  pro- 
duced ;  or  the  plain  film  may  be  transferred  on  to  certain  of  the  substances 
above  named,  and  a  new  base  or  medium  produced  for  the  photographic 
pictures. 

The  patentee  first  proceeds  in  the  manner  in  which  ordinary  collodiotype 
photographs  are  produced ;  thus : — Having  thoroughly  cleansed  the  glass 
plate  either  with  spirits  of  wine,  naphtha,  water,  or  tripoli,  and  finally  buffed 
it  with  a  charcoal  buff  leather,  which  will  have  a  slightly  greasy  surface 
(and  is  therefore  the  better  for  the  purpose,)  he  covers  the  glass  with  iodiaed 
collodion,  or  any  other  similar  and  suitable  filmy  material,  on  which  a  pho- 
tograph can  be  taken ;  and  after  submitting  it  to  any  of  the  well-known  pro- 
cesses for  rendering  the  film  sensitive,  auch  as  immersion  in  a  bath  of  nitrate 
of  silver,  he  places  it  in  the  camera,  and  takes  a  picture,  which  has  then  to 
bo  developed  in  the  ordinary  manner,  viz.,  by  washing  with  a  solution  of 
iron  in  nitric  or  glacial  acetic  acid,  and  afterwards  fixed  with  a  solution  of 
cyanide  of  potassium  or  hyposulphate  of  soda:  having  been  well  washed,  it 
is  allowed  to  dry  (if  necessary,  applying  a  gentle  artificial  heat)  Should 
the  collodion  be  of  a  very  adhesive  quality,  it  is  sometimes  essential,  before 
drying  the  picture,  to  immerse  it  for  two  or  three  seconds  in  a  bath  of  very 
dilute  nitric  acid. 

The  picture  thus  taken  is  subject  to  the  improved  process  for  removing  or 
traaaferriog  the  film  from  the  glass.  Havioflr  fiist  ascertained  that  it  is  per* 
feoily  dry,  the  inventor  proeeeds  to  color  it  (if  intended  to  be  colored)  at  the 
back  or  on  the  film  itself,  in  the  following  manner^  employing  oil,  or  varnidi, 
4>r  well<sized  water  colors : — ^The  pictnre  is  tinted  according  to  taste ;  and, 
when  dry,  the  whole  is  covered  with  any  colored  varnish,  according  to  the 
geaeral  tmt  wished  to  be  produced.    If  it  is  not  desired  to  color  the  picture 
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wbikt  on  the  glass^  it  is  oovered  at  onoe  with  varaisb,  the  componeiAti 
ubieh  are  asphaltam  or  Branswiok  black  dinoWed  in  mioeral  ntplitb  to 
about  the  eooftistency  of  cream.  lU  tone  may  be  varied  by  the  introdttfin 
of  wanner  or  cooler  color,  according  to  taste,  when  the  yaraish  is  soffiowtlf 
dry,  which  may  be  proved  by  the  finger  detecUng  no  BtickiDeas.  It  ii  «t 
deiirable  to  let  it  dry  beyond  this  point,  lest  it  shoald  crack;  bot,  is  m 
farther  operations  should  be  suspended  for  a  time,  to  avoid  ersckiog,  tb 
▼arnish  must  be  coated  with  a  thin  solution  of  shellac,  which  will  prerii 
farther  hardening  of  the  vsmish.  The  next  proceeding  is  to  remora  tfe 
film  from  the  glsM,  and  having  prepared  a  maciiage-HX>mpoBed,  by  pf«fc^ 
ence,  of  gum-arabic  and  honey,  in  the  proportion  of  two-thirds  of  the iof- 
mer  to  one-third  of  the  latter — ^the  patentee  covers  the  varnish  with  tb 
mneilage ;  (in  case  it  be  paper  employed  for  the  transfer,  it  msy  be  wm- 
sary  to  damp  it  fintt,  and  then  coat  it  with  the  same  mucilage)  after  wBiek 
he  attaches  the  paper  or  other  flexible  material  to  the  back  of  the  putsn. 
An  even  adhesion  of  the  surfaces  is  effected  by  clamping  the  edge  betvea 
two  pieces  of  wood  jointed  together,  and  rolling  out  the  atr  bobbles  wiiha 
simple  apparatus,  consisting  of  a  piece  of  thick  India  rubber  tubiog  slipped 
tightly  over  an  ordinary  ruler.  When  the  transfer  ii  to  be  taken  vpon  wcod, 
stone,  or  other  non-flexible  substance,  care  must  be  tsken  that  the  stir/kce  be 
perfectly  smooth ;  and  the  air  bubbles  may  be  excluded  by  applying  ooe 
end  of  the  picture  first  and  gradually  sliding  it  on.  When  the  mucilage  is 
dry  enough — which  may  be  ascertained  by  raising  or  bending  beck  one  cor- 
ner of  the  picture,  upon  which,  if  sufficiently  dry,  the  film  should  b^Q  to 
separate  itself  from  the  glass — the  time  has  arrived  fur  oompleUDg  its  re- 
moval. By  means  of  a  feather,  a  few  drops  of  water  or  spirits  of  irme  are 
now  introduced  between  the  edge  of  the  picture  and  ihe  gisis,  and,  st 
the  same  time,  the  separation  is  gradually  effected. 

The  transfer  is  now  complete ;  and  when  it  is  desired  to  c(Aor^^  <»  ge^ 
rid  of  the  irridescence  that  will  be  perceptible  upon  it,  a  little  msgi^Pi  or 
varnish,  or  oil,  or  any  other  softening  matter  that  will  not  injure  the  deJicste 
surface,  is  rubbed  over  it  with  a  pellet  of  cotton  wool  so  as  to  leave  a  slight 
stickiness,  to  which  the  dry  colors  known  as  "mansions,'*  snd  many  other 
dry  colors,  will  adhere ;  and,  in  some  instances,  omitting  this  list  operauos, 
water,  oil,  or  varnish  colors  may  be  employed.    The  picture  is  now  complete. 

By  the  same  means  the  transfer  from  a  plate  or  glass  of  a  plus  ^^  ^ 
collodion  or  albumen  on  to  any  snitable  base,  such  aa  a  sheet  of  p^p^i  ^ 
linen,  wood,  or  ivory,  may  be  effected. 

Improved  Composition  for  fixino  Lithographs  and  xngbavixqb  « 
Gakvas,  after  being  transposed  or  reproduced  by  a  printing  pr^^  ^ 
Louis  Adolphe  Ferninand  Besnard,  of  Paris.— This  inventws  consiste  is 
transferring  and  fixing,  by  means  of  a  composition  on  canvas  or  cloth  dtj| 
prepared,  all  kinds  of  lithographic  represenutions  and  engravings,  wiuosi 
removing  any  particles  of  the  paper  on  which  they  were  made. 

In  a  vessel  specially  adapted  for  this  purpose  and  capable  of  bearing  W 
about  aqu«rt  of  soft  water  with  a  spoonful  of  linseed  is  V^'^'^l^ 
heated  to  ebullition  for  a  few  minutes,  and  is  then  withdrawn  and  eti«Be<li 
and  the  product  is  passed  into  another  vessel.  In  half  a  glaas  of  ^^^"^ 
prepared  as  above,  400  grains  (troy)  of  white  moist  sugar,  are  dissolved  w 
strained  through  fine  linen, — and  to  this  is  added  the  quart  of  wsttf  pi^- 
pared  as  above  described.  ^> 

Into  a  quart  of  water,  maintained  in  a  state  of  ebulKtion  in  a  sand  Mvi 
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^  800  grains  troy,  of  white  gelatine  are  thrown  whiJe  stirring  with  a  wooden 
,  apatula.    In  about  three  minutes  the  liquid  is  withdrawn  from  the  fire  and 
!  passed  through  a  strainer.    The  solution,  thus  prepared,  is  mixed  with  the 
,  linseed  water  and  saccharine  solution,  and  the  whole  is  placed  again  on  the 
;;  fire.    When  ebullition  commences,  the  inventor  stirs  with  a  camel-hair 
;"  brush,  which  he  withdraws  saturated  with  the  liquid,  and  passes  quick)  j  and 
'  lightly  over  the  litho^aph  or  engraving  (which  has  been  previously  trans* 
farred  to  the  canvas  to  be  painted  by  means  of  transfer  paper,  with  is  en- 
tirely removed)  up  and  down,  across,  and  to  and  fro ;  thus  leaving  the  draw- 
ing completely  freed  from  the  smallest  particle  of  paper.    This  application 
of  the  above  solution  by  the  camel-hair  brush  fixes  instantly  the  drawing  to  ^ 

the  canvas.  The  drying  of  the  canvas  occupies  more  or  less  time  acording 
to  temperature.  It  is  next  coated  with  varnish  by  means  of  a  fish-tail  brush, 
and  the  canvas  is  ready  for  painting  by  the  ordinary  methods. 

The  patentee  claims  the  preparation  of  a  composition  and  process  of  trans- 
ferrbg  and  fixing  lithographic  images  and  engravings  on  doth  or  canvas. 

IlfPnOVEMBNTS  IN  TBB   MaSTS  AND    SpARS  07    ShiPS  AND  YsSSBLS.      By 

John  Robb,  and  Laurence  Hill,  both  of  Oreenock. — ^In  carrying  out  their 
invention  the  patentees  build  the  lower  part  of  the  mast  of  iron,  from  the 
**  atep  "  to  the  upper  deck,  or  to  a  short  <Ustance  above  the  upper  deck ;  and 
the  upper  part  of  the  mast,  from  or  near  the  deck,  they  construct  in  any  of 
the  ways  usually  adopted  in  the  construction  of  a  wooden  mast,  and  fix  it 
in  the  upper  end  of  the  lower  or  iron  portion.  Masts  so  constructed  can  be 
cot  away  with  the  usual  facility,  and,  if  cut  or  carried  away,  they  can  be 
more  easily  replaced  than  common  masts,  or  than  masts  constructed  wholly 
of  iron,  or  having  iron  plates  running  throughout  the  entire  length.  The 
form  of  the  iron  part  of  the  mast  is  that  of  a  hollpw  iron  tube,  which  form 
facilitates  the  fixing  of  the  wooden  part  into  it.  It  may  either  be  built  into 
and  form  part  of  the  vessel,  which  plan  is  preferred,  or  it  may  be  constructed 
as  a  separate  piece,  and  fixed  in  the  usual  way  of  fixing  masts  in  vessels. 

The  spars  of  ships  the  patentees  also  make,  in  part,  of  hollow  iron  tubing, 
say  five  or  six  feet  in  length,  for  a  spar  of  about  forty  feet  long,  but  longer 
or  shorter  for  other  lengths  of  spars ;  and  the  remaining  portions  or  ends  of 
the  spar,  they  form  by  inserting  into  each  end  of  the  hollow  iron  tube  a 
piece  of  wood  of  the  same  construction  as  the  corresponding  portion  of  a 
wooden  spar  made  in  the  usual  manner. 

Improvsmentb  roR  ooKSTBuonNoPBOPELLBiia,  ^c.  By  George  Peacock, 
of  Graoechurch  street — ^This  invention  consists  in  making  each  blade  of  a 
propeller  of  an  open  frame  of  wrought-iron,  and  covering  such  frame  with 
sheet-iron,  by  which  means  great  strength  may  be  obtained  with  compara- 
tive lightness  of  structure.  The  form  of  the  propeller-blades  may  be  varied, 
hot  it  is  preferred  that  the  outline  of  the  open  frame  should  correspond  with 
that  of  a  bee's  wing ;  and,  in  applying  the  sheet-iron  to  such  frames,  the 
same  is  formed  hollow  in  front,  and  convex  on  the  back  sur&ce,  and  para- 
bolie  in  its  curvature. 

Im  PBovBMBNTs  ON  THB  GovsTBUOTiOK  OF  Bailwat  Whbbls.  By  Alfrsd 
Krupp,  of  £«en,  Pcussia.— This  invention  consists  in  forming  railway  wheels 
by  a  combination  of  a  solid  cast  iron  disc,  whether  corrugated  or  otherwise,  or 
plain,  with  or  without  ribs,  with  a  wrooght-iron  or  wrought  or  rolled  steel 
tyre  affixed  thereto,  i>y  shrinking  pressure,  or  bolts  and  nuts,  or  by  any  other 
snitable  method. 
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The  wheel  is  eoDatraoted  of  tiro  distinct  psrts ;  namelyy  fiist,  thsiotmr 
of  the  wheel,  iDcIndiDg  thenate;  aod  second,  the  tyre.  These  psnei 
uited  by  bolts  and  nuts,  or  by  the  ordinary  process  of  shrinking.  Tlitn- 
teiior  part  of  the  wheel  and  nave  are  formed  of  solid  cast-iron :  the  pste 
Biinottndiog  the  nave  is  provided  with  radial  oorrag^ations  (or  of  an  oodnlh 
tory  form,)  which  diminish  in  depth  towards  the  rim.  The  rim  is  foruU 
on  each  side  with  a  flange;  the  inner  one  being  of  a  greater  depih  dm ih 
Ottter,  in  order  to  reoeiTe  the  belts  necessary  to  secnre  it  to  the  tyre;  ortb 
osDtral  portion  of  the  wheel  nay  be  cast  with  a  number  of  radial  rita)  of  s 
gieater  width  at  the  nave  and  diminisbiog  towards  the  outer  edge.  Ib  tH 
esses  the  central  portion  should  be  cast  of  sufficient  dimensions  to  rilovof 
being  turned  in  the  lathe,  to  form  smooth  and  even  surfaces  at  tbe  peripke^ 
and  at  the  nave,  for  securely  fixing  the  tyre  and  axle.  For  locomotive  iHietH 
the  radial  corrugations  or  ribs  should  be  inereased  proportioaahly  io  noaiMr 
and  depth  to  the  siie  of  the  wheel.  Tbe  tyres  for  these  wheels  msy  be  of 
wrought  iron,  or  of  wrought  or  rolled  steel,  and  attached  to  the  rinsor 
flanges  of  the  central  and  solid  portion  of  the  wheel,  either  in  a  hot  stite 
by  shrinking,  or  in  a  cold  state  by  means  of  a  hydfaoiie  preii^  or  by  bote 
and  nuts,  or  by  any  other  approved  method. 

Tbe  patentee  claims  oonstmcting  railway  wheels  by  a  oombrnsdon  of  i 
solid  cast^ron  disc  with  a  wrougfat-iron  or  wrought  or  rolled  ateei  tyre,  afSid 
thereto  by  shrinking,  by  bdti  and  nuts,  or  by  any  other  known  auiUlAt 


ImPROVKICEIITS    in   THS  PsBSSRVATIOSr  OF  VssrrABU  SUBSTAHCSS.     By 

Francois  Joseph  Anger,  of  Sumford  street,  Blackfriafs.— This  isvention  con- 
sists in  preserving  potatoes  and  other  vegetable  subitsnces,  by  mesns  of  s 
process  which  effects  a  change  in  the  nature  of  the  fsrinaooom  mstter  con* 
taaned  in  tbe  vegetables  operated  on,  and  prevents  decay  or  deeoiDpo»iM)n 
taking  place.  The  agent  employed  for  the  purpose  of  this  invention  is  as 
extract  from  fermented  grain  sailed  diastasis,  which  is  mixed  with  wans 
water.  This  solution  is  heated  to  a  degree  sufiicient  for  decomposmg  Oie 
farinsoeotts  matter  of  the  potato  or  other  vegetable,  which  is  tties  placed 
therein  and  allowed  to  remain  until  perfectly  imbued  with  thesolatJos  ssd 
the  farinaceous  parts  are  deeonposed.  The  vegeubles  sre  then  '^b"^ 
from  the  solution,  and  placed  in  drying-rooms  until  thoroaghly  dried. 
When  thus  prepared,  the  potato  or  other  vegetable  ia  not  ameeptibls  to  the 
decompobiog  iufluenoe  of  tbe  atmosphere.  The  patentee  remarks,  that  cer- 
tain neutraliaed  adds  or  diemical  salts  can  be  used  inatsad  of  diastasa,  aad 
the  employment  of  tiMK  would  efieet  the  purpose,  bnt  not  ao  well  aa  tba 
diastasis^ 


SiLvsa  Manai.  lo  ths  AvosKsaa  OoMPAwr.^Tbe  Amoskea;  )A 
David  Gillis,  Esq.,  agent,  have  received  an  elegant  silver  medal  ef  tb*  ■'^ 
dass  for  their  superiordisplay  of  sheetings,  tii^iogs,  flannels,  and  daun^^ 
the  World's  Bxhibition  at  Paris  last  year*  This  eompany  reoaved  tbe  pf« 
at  the  World'k  £aur  at  London  fur  the  same  elaasof  goods.  These  t«o  ^ 
indieate  beyond  qaestion  that  the  American  products  cannot  be  eqsalled,  u 
instainceBi  by  tha  nek  ■wmufsctaries  of  the  old  world.— i^^i^'^''^ 
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MiscellaneouB. 

Shabps^s  Biflk. — ^This  recentlj -invented  weapon,  if  it  possesses  one-^al 
p  of  the  power  and  capacity  claimed  for  it  by  its  proprietor,  is  destined  soon  to 
supersede  every  other  weapon  for  warlike  purposes  now  in  existence.  It  is  the 
most  <:fficacious  and  terrible  fire-arm  in  existence.  The  small  carbine  now 
used  by  the  United  States  mounted  men,  throws  a  ball  with  a  deadly  accu- 
racy one-quarter  of  a  mile,  aod  can  be  fired  ten  times  per  minute.  It  is  not 
complicated  in  structure,  is  easily  cleaned,  and  su£fers  no  injury  from  wet 
weather. 

Mr.  Sbarpe  is  now  preparing  models  for  four  new  species  of  his  weapon, 
namely  :  A  small  pocket  pistol,  calculated  to  throw  a  minnie  ball  one  hun- 
dred yards  ;  a  rifle  suitable  for  footmen,  with  a  range  of  one  mile ;  and  a 
large  gun  to  throw  a  two-ounce  ball  or  a  small  shell,  one  mile  and  a  half,  or 
ms  far  as  a  man  and  horse  can  be  seen  to  advantage.  With  this  latter  wea- 
pon, Mr.  Sbarpe  declares  he  can  set  on  fire  a  house  or  a  ship  at  a  distance 
of  nearly  two  miles,  and  prevent  the  use  of  field  artillery  by  kiiUog  the 
horses  before  the  guns  are  brought  within  a  good  range. 

This  rifle,  in  the  hands  of  a  good  marksmen,  is  equal  to  ten  muskets, 
bayonets  and  all ;  for,  place  a  man  six  rods  distant  with  a  musket  and  bay- 
onet, and  before  he  can  bring  the  bayonet  into  use,  the  rifle  can  be  loaded 
and  discharged  ten  times.  They  carry  balls  with  great  precision  and  force. 
Mr.  Sharpe  intends  these  rifles  to  become  a  national  weapon,  and  should 
Congress,  by  using  a  little  liberality,  purchase  the  patent,  the  country  would 
be  possessed  of  a  means  of  warfare  unequaled  in  the  world. — Alton  Courier, 

Statistics  07  £nqlish  and  Frsnch  Agriculturs. — Some  interesting 
statistics  relative  to  the  Agriculture  of  France  and  Eagland  were  given  in  a 
lecture  delivered  a  few  da^s  since  in  Cornwall,  by  M.  R.  de  la  Trehonnais. 
In  England,  out  of  60,000,000  acres  cultivated,  10,000,000  are  sown  to 
wheat  or  other  cereal  crops,  while  in  France  50,000,000  were  cultivated  for 
that  purpose.  The  average  growth  of  wheat  per  acre  in  England  is  4  quar- 
ters, and  in  France  only  1|  quarters ;  while  the  produce  of  Eoglish  land  is 
about  £3  4s.  per  acre,  and  that  of  French  XL  12s.  per  acre.  The  number  of 
sheep  grown  in  each  country  is  about  35,000,000, and  the  wool  produced  about 
G0,000  tons ;  but,  owing  to  the  difference  in  the  average,  there  is  somethiog 
less  than  1^  sheep  per  acre  in  England,  and  only  about  one- third  of  a  sheep 
per  acre  in  France.  In  France  there  are  annually  slaughtered  4,000,000  of 
cattle,  the  average  weight  of  each  being  two  cwt. ;  while  in  England  there 
is  not  half  the  number  aUughtered,  bat  the  average  weight  is  five  cwt. — 
London  Times. 

Thk  Sxjbamsr  SBDAeropoL. — A  new  steamer,  intended  to  run  in  the  Up- 
per Lake  trade,  has  just  been  oompleted  in  the  ship-yard  of  L.  Moses,  in 
^     Cleveland*    She  bears  the  appropriate  name  of  Sebastopol.    For  strength 
and  oapacitj,  aajs  the  Flaindealer^  she  is  not  surpassed  by  any  craft  in  that 
f     trade  on  the  lakes.    Her  engine  was  manufactured  at  the  Cuyahoga  Worka^ 
>     has  32-inch  cylinder,  11  feet  stroke  of  piston,  and  is  rated  at  800  horse 
power.    The  wheals  are  thir(|r  feet  in  diamaler.    She  is  about  830  tons  ca- 
paoity,  and,  with  all  her  machinery^  draws  but  four  and  a  half  feet  of  watftr. 
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and  with  full  cargo  will  not  exceed  eight  and  a  half  feet  draught  NoIi[|h* 
ing  over  shoal  water,  or  the  St.  Olair  Fiats  can  be  apprehended.  Sbiot 
about  $60,000. 

The  Lake  Fisheries. — ^The  nuniber  of  barrels  caught  anouallj  »il*i 
as  follows : 

Lake  Superior,  3000  bbls. ;  Lake  Michigan,  15,000 ;  Lake  Hem, 
15,000 ;  L>ike  Erie,  3000  ;  making  in  all  35,000.  To  which  n  added  De- 
troit River,  white  fish,  7000  ;  making  a  tou!  of  42,000  bbla. 

These  are  sold  at  an  average  price  of  til  per  barrel — ^theaggregib 
amount  of  sates  being  $462,000,  or  nearly  half  a  million  dollars.  Probfaly 
one-sixth  of  all  the  fish  caught  in  Lakes  Michigan,  Huron  and  Supenor,sffi 
trout — the  remainder  being  white  fi§h.  In  some  of  the  rivers  that  floviDt» 
the  Lakes,  enormous  quantities  of  pickerel  are  caught,  reaching  a  total,  vith 
bass,  mullet,  etc.,  of  about  10,000  barrelf^,  selling  for  185,000.  I(  appeals 
that  there  are  thirty-three  varieties  of  fish  in  and  about  the  Lakes,  maoj  of 
which  might  be  artificially  and  successfully  propagated. 

Martland  Agricultural  College. — ^Mr.  Sotboron  has  reported  a  6ffl 
in  the  Senate  to  establi^h  and  evdow  an  AgricultanJ  College  in  theStateof 
Maryland.     It  provides  that  when  the  stockholders  shall  have  secured  snV 
scriptions  for  two  thousand  shares  of  twenty-five  dollars  each  to  the  stock  of 
said  college  they  »hall  be  entitled  to  draw  from  the  States  Treasory  the 
annual  sum  of  $G,000,  which  is  to  be  appropriated  as  a  perpetual  endow- 
ment for  the  payment  of  the  salaries  of  protVasors,  Ac    Jamea  T.  Eaile,  John 
O.  Wharton,  Nicholas  B.   Worthington,  Charles  B.  CaWert,  George  W. 
Hughes,  Walter  W.  W.  Bowie,  Ramsey  McHeniy  and  J.  Carroll  Walsh, 
Esqrs.,  are  named  as  the  commissioners  to  obtain  subscriptioia.  The  Gov- 
ernor of  the  State  is  to  be  president  ex-oflScio,  and  the  President  of  UieSenats, 
and  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Delegstes,  and  the  Comptroller  of  the  treas- 
ury, for  the  time  being  permanent  trustees. 

Increased  Facilitiss  for  Western  Travel. — Three  years  i^  I  aaw 
from  Cleveland,  by  the  road,  with  my  family  and  eonveyanoei,  aod  »e  vers 
nearly  three  weeks  on  the  way.  Now,  we  can  make  the  trip  by  railroad  in 
eigbteen  hours.  We  are  146  miles  from  St.  Louis,  and  a  year  ago  it  required 
several  days  of  hard  travel  for  man  and  beast  to  reach  that  d]ty.  IJo^i  ^^^ 
trains  of  wide,  comfortable  cars,  pass  daily  over  a  very  good  hx  foot  railroad, 
in  which  the  man  of  business  or  pleasure  can  read  the  morning  paper,  or 
look  out  upon  the  broad  and  beautiful  prairie,  or  take  a  nap  in  his  easy  saU 
without  fear  of  the  horse  tiring,  or  it  becoming  necessary  to  pry  o\A  of  tw 
mud. 

A  daily  line  of  first-class  steamers  now  ply  between  Cairo  •^^.^•'[^' 
leans.  Passengers  from  the  South,  for  the  East,  tiJce  the  Iltinois  Cffw 
road  at  Cairo,  to  the  crossing  of  the  O.  &  M.  R.  R. ;  thence  here  to  Wia- 
apolis,  Cleveland,  New- York,  Boston,  Philadelphia,  &c,  Ac  From  Ofiroto 
New-Orleans  navigation  is  never  obstructed  by  freezing,  while  the  Miswsff 
and  Ohio,  above  Cairo,  are  frequently  frozen  entirely  over.  Sack  is  tkeajj 
at  this  time,  and  but  for  the  railroads  travel  between  the  North  and  8o«a 
would  bo  suspended. — Cor,  0.  Far, 

Guano  tor  Cotton. — ^We  have  seen  a  letter  of  a  late  date  fro©  ^ 
Cloud,  of  the  Cution  Planter,  in  wbidi  he  says,  "  My  guano  has  astooisW 
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the  natives.  On  sixty  acres  of  land,  with  six  dollars'  worth  of  guano  to  the 
acre,  I  have  made  100,000  pounds  seed  cotton  and  fifteen  bales  yet  to 
pick.**  The  Doctor's  plantation  is  in  Maoon  county,  and  consists  mostly  of 
level  pine* land,  with  a  clay  subsoil.  We  want  no  better  proof  of  the  benefi- 
^al  results  of  guano.  In  this  case,  less  than  200  pounds  to  the  acre,  com- 
bined with  land  plaster,  have  produced,  upon  what  is  considered  poor  land, 
more  than  the  average  yield  of  the  best  prairie  and  river^botton  lands.  A 
great  deal  of  similar  land  is  to  be  found  in  Mobile  and  Baldwin  counties^ 
which,  by  tbe  employment  of  a  liberal  dressing  of  guano  alone,  or  guano 
and  land  plaster  combined,  would  produce  fine  crops  of  corn,  oats,  rye,  wheat, 
cotton  and  garden  vegetables. — Ma.  Planter, 

Bees  and  Quails. — ^The  dlev.  A.  H.  Milbum  in  a  lecture  on  the  West 
says : 

"  Two  remarkable  facts  are  to  be  noted  in  respect  to  the  advancement  of  the 
whites.  Tbe  first  is  tbat  the  quail,  unknown  to  the  Indian,  makes  its  first  ap- 
pearance— from  whence  no  man  knows — when  the  white  man  plows  and 
plants  his  fields,  afibrdiog  an  abundance  of  delicious  food  to  the  pioneer.  The 
second  fact  is  that  the  honey-bee  is  not  found  in  the  country  while  in  the 
possession  of  tbe  Indians.  It  keeps  just  in  the  advance  of  the  advancing 
wave  of  civilization.  When  the  Indians  see  the  swarms  of  these  new  visitors, 
their  wise  men  sadly  acknowledge  that  it  is  time  for  them  to  abandon  their 
pleasant  hunting-grounds  and  the  graves  of  their  fa*jhers,  and  seek  new 
homes." 

MoDB  OP  Fbedikg. — An  English  farmer  says,  "  Oood  sheds,  dry  heds^ 
small  yards  or  boxes,  regularity  in  feeding  small  quantities  at  a  time,  are  the 
great  essentials  in  feeding  all  animals,  and  strict  attention  to  these  principles 
would  save  an  immense  quantity  of  valuable  food." 

Laroest  Carrying  Ship. — ^The  keel  of  a  ship  was  recently  laid  at  the  ship- 
yard of  Wm.  H.  Webb,  in  New- York,  intended  to  be  the  largest  carrying' 
■hip  ever  built.  She  is  to  be  of  2500  tons,  240  feet  long,  46  feet  beam,  and 
30  feet  hold,  and  is  estimated  to  carry  over  7000  bales  of  cotton. 

Import  op  Dry-Goods  at  New- York. — For  the  first  ten  months  of  1852 
the  estimated  value  on  imported  dry- goods  at  this  port  was  $53,000,000; 
for  the  correspondmg  period  of  1853,  $82,000,000;  of  1854,  $76,000,000  ; 
and  of  1855,  $57,000,000.  The  falling  off  during  the  past  year  was  doubt- 
less consequent  on  the  exc^sss  of  importations  for  previous  years. 

Joy  at  a  Friend's  Fall.— A  wag  having  been  told  that  the  price  of  bread 
had  fallen — exclaimed :  *^  This  is  the  first  time  that  I  ever  rejoiced  at  the  fall 
of  ray  best  friend." 

Manufactures  in  Marbleubad,  Mass. — Marblehead  annually  manufac- 
tures some  300,000  pairs  of  boots  and  shoes,  tbat  are  valued  at  over  a  mil- 
lion of  dollars.  They  have  2,565  persons — 1,080  males  and  1,485  females, 
employed  in  the  business.  They  have  found  it  for  their  advantage  to  have 
fewer  fishing  vessels  and  more  shoe  ishops. 

Grain  Crop  of  Illinois. — The  Chicago  Press  estimates  the  grain  crop 
of  Illinois  for  1855  as  follows:  180,000,000  bushels  of  Indian  corn; 
20,000,000  bushels  of  wheat,  and  50,000,000  of  oats,  barley  and  rye. 
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BdithHalb.    AVilkgefltofy.    ByTHM«  Bujow.    Philliiia  *J 
1B66. 
ThUkaptoMiiigandrfmpteiioryof  ayoanggki    Soma  of  tbe 

«iiiuBiiig,andoth«t»Teryiam>irfaL    U  ia  •  yery  good  book. 

WoLfBDEH  •  An  Authentic  Account  of  Things  then  and  thereunto  pertainii^,  if  ikj 
^  and'hare  been.    By  J.  B.    Phiffipe  A  Sampaon.  BosU«. 

Thia  ia  a  New-EngUnd  story,  describing  the  fortunes  of  seTeial  of  the    WoIWhh 
ers,'»  but  principaUy  of  Alek,  who,  sadly  disappointed  at  finding  that  his  ladjfcm 
prefers  another,  leaves  Wfl  home  to  seek  his  fortune^ 
TfflE  QuAJWO  Shakspmub.    Illufltrated.    Martin  &  Johnson,  27  Beekman  street,  Kw- 

York«  — . 

Thirty-eight  numbers  "of  this  splendid  edition  hare  now  been  issncd.  We  en 
hardly  commend  the  publishers  too  highly  for  the  almost  absolute  perfection  of  stjh 
in  which  they  have  executed  this  great  work.  The  engnvings  are  of  the  hi|^ 
style  of  art.  Thirty-eight  of  equal  merit  can  scarcely  be  round  in  anj  Amencan  pdK 
Ucation,  and  they,  and  the  paper  and  letter-press  are  allin  good  keeping.  The  last  «ffl 
soon  be  published.  Price  26  cents  a  angle  number.  Kost  of  the  Uter  nomhers  a« 
double* 
Thi  Kings  of  Romb.    The  Ripublic  op  Rome.    By  F.  W.  Kicosd.   With  atastoi- 

tions.    New-York:  A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co.     1856. 

These  two  small  Tolumes  give  us  a  concise  history  of  the  periods  to  which  tt^ 
belong.  The  first  is,  of  course,  to  a  great  degree  fabulous,  but  it  isiHwehaTe.  Botb 
are  well  arranged  and  weU  written,  and  should  be  in  ewj  juremlehbrtfi,  Bo^tsa 
illustrated  with  good  wood  engravings. 

The  Catholic.  Letters  addressed  by  a  Jurist  to  a  Young  Kinsman  propo«;8  ^«  i«" 
the  Church  of  Rome.  By  E.  H.  Derdt.  Boston :  John  P.  Jewett  &  Co.  ISno. 
298  pages.  . 

These  letters  are  written  with  wy  great  abifity.    The  atgument  «f  **«.  '^f " 

sustained  by  the  early  fathers,  Scripture,  history,  and  books  of  tiaTda   liis  •daira- 

bly  written,  and  the  whole  is  executed  with  remarkable  taste. 

LiPE  OP  ScHAMYL,  and  Narrative  of  the  Circasaan  War  of  ^^^^"^j^^ 
Russia,    By  J.  Milton  Mackie,  author  of  "  Cosas  de  Bspafia."    B«^Vj^  ^• 
Jewett  &  Co.    New-York:  Sheldon,  Lamport  k  Bhikeman.     12mo,  800 ?ag«- 
Schamyl,  the  hero  of  this  narrative,  and  a  hero  in  the  Orcaasian  wsr,  *^  Jf!" 
1797,  and  after  the  death  of  Hamsad  Boy,  became  his  suoceasor  as  iHism,  ind  ■  mtt- 
mately  connected,  of  course,  with  the  Intensely  interestmg  events  of  tlmtreinaA^ 
war.    The  work  has  the  interest  of  a  novel,  is  weH  written,  and  no  doubt  rcBaUe. 
Ernest  Linwood.    A  Novel.    By  Caroline  Lee  Hentz.    Boston :  John  P.  Jewett  * 
Co.     1856. 

Mrs.  Hentz  was  a  very  beautiful  and  a  very  powerful  writer.  We  say  w»,  w  ■* 
regret  to  say  that  she  died  the  very  day  this  book  was  published.  She  excelled  mw 
humorous  style,  and  she  equally  excelled  in  the  pathetic  and  in  the  paasionite.  "* 
volume  before  us  furnishes  abundant  proof  of  this.  No  female  writer  in  this  cMSttJ 
deserves  a  higher  phice  in  the  esteem  of  the  public  than  she,  as  no  other  wtfiw« 
ardently  beloved  or  more  highly  honored  by  those  who  personally  knew  ^\J^ 
is  not  merely  as  an  author  that  she  was  preeminent.  As  a  woman,  by  her  «^*P"'' 
of  manner,  her  rare  powers  in  conversation,  her  well-proportioned  intellecti  tsd  i* 
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oiMurafiter  tiiroughont  88  a  woman,  a  wife,  tod  a  Bothary  Mxb.  Hcnts,  the  ixuliYidiudf 
wn  as  distinguished  as  Mis.  HeaU  the  author. 

This  Tolume  is  remarkable  for  variety  in  the  charaoter  of  its  scenes,  all  alike  w^i 
oonceiyed  and  admirably  managed.    And  through  the  whole  there  is  a  tone  of  doep  rel 
gious  feeling,  not  ostentatiously  paraded  nor  exhibited  for  effect,  but  pervading  tha 
whole  book,  and  flowing  out  of  the  writer's  inmost  sooL    Would  that  we  had  a  mul- 
titude of  just  such  noble  women. 

The  volume  is  for  sale  in  New-Tork  by  Sheldon,  Lamport  ^  Blakeman. 
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Edward  F.  Berry,  of  Hudson,  N.  B.,  for  Im- 
proroment  In  machines  for  sowing  seed  broad- 
east. 

Sherburne  0.  Blodgett,  of  Philadelphia,  Fa.,  for 
Improvement  tn  Torks. 

Henry  ▲.  Brown  and  James  Wiley,  of  Brooklyn, 
N.  T.,  for  improved  fountain  pen. 

WalUs  and  Oeorge  BaQ,  of  Tonawasda,  Pa.,  fbr 
Improvement  In  machines  for  sawing  marble. 

▲bner  Burnham,  of  Albaay,  N.  T.,  ftr  Improre- 
ment  in  cooking  stoves, 

Georse  H.  Gorliss  and  Blsha  Harris,  of  Provi- 
dence, R.  I.,  for  improvement  in  roUiog  metal. 

aeorge  H.  Corliss  and  Bllsha  Harris,  of  Provl- 
dence,  R.  I.,  for  improvement  in  forging  thimbles. 

John  B.  Cornell,  of  New-Tork,  N.  T.,  fbr  im- 
provement in  vault  covers. 

Marcus  M .  Cass  and  Lawson  R.  Bigelow,  of  Wai- 
klns,  N.  Tm  for  improved  grapple  for  raising  stone. 

Beth  P.  Ghapio,  of  New-Tork,  N.  T.,  for  tan- 
provement  In  sewing  guides. 

Stephen  Qorsuob,  of  Altoona,  Pa.,  for  improTO- 
ment  in  seeding  machines. 

John  Johnson,  of  Troy,  N.  Y,,tor  improvement 
tn  power  looms. 

Vrancis  Jos.  Kletai,  of  Nev-Tork,  N.  T.,  fbr 
flexible  pen-holder. 

Abraham,  Bsra,  and  Ohas%  Marqulss,  of  Mooti- 
eeilo,  III.,  and  Chas.  Xmersoa,  of  Deoator,  Xll.,for 
Improvement  in  the  mode  of  draining  ploughs. 

James  B.  Hell,  of  Rleeboro,  Qa.,  for  fanproTe- 
ment  in  ploughs. 

John  H.  Palmer,  of  Bmlra,  N.  T.,  for  machine 
fbr  tenoning  window  blinds. 

Hicheal  Phelan,  of  New-Tork,  N.  T.,for  taa- 
provement  in  billiard  and  table  cushlona. 

Charles  S.  Pitman,  of  Swampscott,  Mass.,  for 
Improved  mode  of  applying  abarts  to  axles. 

Rensselaer  Rernolds,  of  Stod^ort,  N.  T.,  for 
Improvement  in  temples  for  looms. 

F.  Roeder,  of  New-Tork,  N.  T.,  fbr  improvement 
In  the  construction  of  pessaries. 

Jos.  Smith,  of  Snnbuiy,  Ol,  for  Smpvevement  In 
boba  for  carriages. 

James  f  .  Starret,  of  New-Tork,  N.  T.,  for  ma- 
chine for  printUig  from  engraved  {dates. 

FhUip  Soraf  and  W.  J.  Ton  Lanmerhoiber,  of 
Washington,  D.  0.,  for  trnprovesaeBt  in 
for  sawing  marble  in  obelisk  form. 


Hasa  B.  Sonthwlck,  of  the  Parish  of  St.  Hilali>a» 
Canada,  for  improvement  in  machines  for  prepar- 
ing vegetables  for  preservation.  Patented  in  Eng- 
land September  15, 1858. 

Rnssel  Wlldman,  of  Charlestown,  Mass.,  fbr 
improvement  in  furnaces  for  heatiog  slugs  for 
the  use  of  hatters,  tailors,  and  others. 

Cteorge  W.  Livermore,  of  Gambridgeport,  Mass.* 
assignor  to  the  Livermore  Haaufacmrlng  Com- 
pany, of  Boston,  Hass.,  for  improved  stave  ma- 
cliine. 

Hamilton  L.  Smith,  of  Oambier,  Ohio,  assignor 
to  William  Neff  and  Peter  NelT,  Jr.,  of  Cincinnati, 
Ohio,  for  photographic  pdetnres  on  Japanned  sor- 
fisces. 

B^HmM.—Wm.  Apperly,  of  New-Tortc,  N.  T., 
for  ticket  registers  for  railroad  cars,  etc.  Patented 
May  1,1855. 

John  H.  Manny,  of  Rockford,  III.,  assignor  to 
Peter  H.  Watson,  of  Washington,  D.  C,  for  im- 
provement in  harvesting  machines.  Patented 
October  17, 1854    Antedated  June  15, 1854. 

Wm.  Bell,  Boston,  improved  machine  for  de- 
positing coal  in  cellars. 

Andrew  BUikle  and  Walter  Oiark,  St.  Olalr, 
Michigan,  improved  pitman. 

Henry  J.  Braoner,Naaareth,  improved  machlna 
for  edging  wall  paper. 

Bepj.  r.  Bandy,  Walton,  N.  T.,  Improvement  is 
wagons. 

Nathan  T.  GblBn,  Knl^tstown,  Ind.,  improved 
milt  saw. 

Richard  Cross,  Attleboro*,  combined  knife  and 
pencil  case. 

Art  and  Asahel  Davis,  LoweD,  dovertaOIng  aa 
chine. 

Othnlel  W.  Bdson,  Troy,  Impfevemeut  In  ma* 
chtnery  for  maktaig  ahiit  oellan. 

John  U.  Pieeter,  Winchester,  Ohio,  improremffit 
In  chums. 

Alfred  O.  Cterrett,  Roxbmry,  fanproved  box  Ibr 
carriage  hubs. 

Stacy  A.  Gkurrlson  and  Daniel  C.  Morey,  Chebea« 
Mass.,  improved  coupling  fbr  the  Joint*  of  Itt- 


Stephen  J.  Gold,  New-Haven, 
for  '      " 

Peter  G.  Gulon, 
glEdeiminrteidgea. 

Horace  L.  Henrey,  Qninoy,  Im] 
arched  trvMed  bridge. 
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OhM.  T.  JaiBM,  ProTtdenec,  Inprorement  in 
prqjeetaei. 

Bdirard  N.  Kent,  New-Tork,  ImproTed  mMbloe 
fsr  iep«raUBir  gold  aad  other  irreetou  mttali 
from  foreign  sabslaxices. 

Wm.  M.  Kimball,  Rochester,  ImproTement  in 


J«mei  T.  King,  New-Tork,  ImproTement  In  do- 
mestic tteam  generators. 

John  H.  B.  Latrobe,  Howard  coontj.Md.,  Im- 
prorement  in  percoeeton  locks  for  llre-anns. 

Wm.  Lincoln,  Oakland,  Mass.,  process  of  paint- 
ing or  ramlshlng  woven  wire. 

Nathan  HarU,  Briar  Creek  Township,  Pa.,  im- 
prorement  in  horse-rakes. 

James  8.  MoOnrdy,  New-Tork,  ImproTement  In 
binding  guides. 

A.  B.  U oen,  New-Tork,  improred  mode  of  con- 
stnicting  walls  and  floors  of  cellars. 

T.  J.  W.  Robertson,  New-Tork,  improrement  In 
sewing  machines. 

Wm.  F.  Shaw,  Boston,  improved  apparatus  far 
heating  by  gas. 

David  O.  Smith,  Carbondale,  improved  door 
spring. 

James  Tonple,  Birmingham,  Pa.,  boring  ma- 
chine. 

Ira  F.  Thompson,  Westerly,  improvement  In 
veiocimeters  for  vessels. 

Heman  Whipple,  South  Shaflsbury,  Vt.,  Im- 
provement in  Instruments  for  measuring  the 
lengths  of  braces  in  carpentry. 

Bussell  WUdman,  Charlestown,  Improvement  in 
machines  for  hardening  hats. 

Jos.  Wood,  Jersey  City,  improved  method  for 
excluding  dust  from  railroad  cars. 

John  Wright,  Harmar,  O.,  Improvement  in 
bending  sheet  metal. 

Wm.  B.  Wyobe,  BrookvUle,  N.  0.,  Improvement 
in  cultivating  plows. 

Jacob  M.  Webb,  SomerrUle,  Tenn.,  improve- 
ment in  coffee  pots. 

John  S.  Barden,  New-Haven,  assignor  to  him- 
self and  Aaron  W.  Rockwood,  hydraulic  meter. 

John  Ctoodyear,  Jr.,  and  Thos.  J.  Berry,  Phila- 
delphia, assignees  to  themselves  and  wm.  M. 
Poster,  Carlisle,  Pa.,  improved  roach  trap. 

Channcey  H.  Guard,  Brownsville,  N.  T.,  assig- 
nor to  John  A.  Bcroggs  and  0.  H.  Guard,  same 
place,  Improved  wheelwright  nUMshlne. 

John  Sheiatln,  Washington,  D.  C,  assignor  to 
himself  and  Oliver  A.  DaQey,  same  place,  improv- 
ed arrangement  of  means  for  operating  the  valves 
of  steam  engines. 

Wm.  P.  Wood,  Washington,  D.  C,  assignor  to 
Mmself  and  John  8.  Gallagher,  Jr.,  same  place, 
improved  sawing  machine. 

W.  W.  Albro,  of  Blnghampton,  N.  J.,  for  Im- 
proved apparatus  for  cooking  with  quick  lime. 

Timothy  Alden,  of  New-Tork,  N.  T.,  for  ma- 
^Une  for  sweeping  streets. 

Christian  Amaseon,  of  New-Castte,  N.  H.,  for 
improvement  in  maohines  for  sawing  m»rble  in 
taper  form. 

James  W.  Beebee,  of  Brooklyn,  N.  T.,  for  Im- 
provement in  manufacturing  hats. 

Wm.  M.  Bonlvill,  of  Camden,  DeL,  for  Improve- 
ihent  In  corn  harvesters. 

J.  M.  Burke,  of  Danville,  N.  T.,  for  improved 
skein  for  axle-arms. 

James  J.  Cadenhead,  ef  Macon  county,  Ala., 
for  Improvement  in  ploughs. 

Ransom  Clifford,  of  Lowell,  Mms.,  Ibr  iupraved 
•hingle  machine. 


Robert Oomtf lot, off  VliltedelpUa, Pa.,  fcrta* 

S roved  arrangement  •f  atmmm  tnbiiig  forng^ 
ig  the  heating  of  boadlng*. 

Isaac  Davis,  of  Orotoa,  N.  T.,  for  imftmi 
hinge  for  shutters.  .^ 

Owen  Dorsev,  of  Hovard  county,  Hd^  hr  Ijr  ' 
prove  ment  in  harvester  rakes.  * . 

Hon  Dunbar,  ef  PhOadelphto,  Pa.,  for  sdf«*i .' 
Ing  farm  gates.  ^  > 

Wm.  E.  Everett,  of  Kew-Torlr,  N.Y..  for  tavmrV 
ed  lubricator.  V 

Geo.  Fetter,  of  Phnadelphla,  Pa.,  for  ifflpme'    ■ 
provement  In  boot  crimps.  ^ 

Lather  B.  Fisher,  of  Co  Id  water, 
provement  in  sheep  ahemrs. 
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Daniel  FItigeral,  of  New-Tork,  : 
provement  in  portable  hoases. 

B.F.FtaBrlng,  of  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  for  ii  . 
ment  In  suppTementarj  grating  for  stores,  to- 
naces,  etc. 

F.  R.  Ford,  of  OpblTf  OaL,  for  imprevemeal  li 
rifle  boxes. 

Jam^  Greenhalgh,  8r.,  of  Waterto^  Msai., 
for  improvement  In  power  loons. 

George  C.  Jenks,  of  Bottoa,  Mass.,  for  Improv- 
ed guard  for  coal  holes. 

Chailes  H.  Jolnson,  ef  Bosloo,  M*sg.y  for  im- 

Crevement  In  the  spparstns  for  be»tiag  buOd- 
igs  by  the  coaUaation  of,  and  burning  g^Uf  »Jr 
and  steam. 

James  Kelly,  oCBsg  H»ibor,X.  Y.,  tor  Improve- 
ment in  stoves  aadtonaees  for  railroad  can  and 
other  purposes. 

Ibeneser  Maters,  of  Morgsntowa,  T&.,  for  ba- 
proved  bench  planes. 

Geoige  T.  McLautUla,  of  Baiton,  Hssl,  fbr 
improvement  in  railroad  car  seats. 

John  T.  Ogdea,  of  Boston,  Uss^n  for  tepme- 
ment  in  handle  for  vise. 

Xogene  J.  Post,  of  Vienna,  K.  J.,  (or  lapren- 
ment  in  scythe  rifles. 

Alphonse  QuanUn,  of  FhOadelpbia,  Fa.,  &t  bn> 
proved  method  of  botCUng  fluids  under  gaseev 
pressure. 

Prentice  Sargent,  of  Newburyporl,  Kass.,  fcr 
Improvement  in  lamps  fbr  boning  rosfaiol. 

George  Schuh  A  Phlneas  L.  SLajUuh  of  Ms^mb. 
Ind.,  for  Improvement  in  machiea  iior  peg^g 
boots  and  shoes. 

Horace  B.  SImonds,  of  West  Huil<yrd,Tt,  fcrr 
improved  mode  of  attaching  hobi  to  axles. 

Hiram  Smith,  of  Norwalk,  0.,  for  improTteeal 
in  air  escapes  for  pumps. 

Aaron  A  Thomas  8.  Smith,  of  Troy,  BLt  for  isi* 
provement  In  gang  frtows. 

Jeremiah  P.  Smith,  of  Hummebtown,  Ps.,  for 
improvement  in  com  sheUers. 

Abraham  Steera,  of  Medina,  Om  for  ^P^''^- 
ment  in  tanning  apparatus. 

Tinienxo  Squana,  of  New-Tork,  K.  Y.,  for  im- 
provement in  candle  dipping  machines. 

Daniel  and  George  Tallcot,  of  Oswego, N. T.,fcr 
improvement  In  ships'  capstans. 

Wm.  B.  Tllton,  of  New-Tork,  N.  T-,  for  im- 
provement in  guiUrs. 

Andrew  L.  Whiteley,  of  St  Louis,  Ho.,  tm  V 
proved  method  of  adjusting  circular  saws. 

Sylvanus  H.  Whorf,  of  Roxbniy,  Mssa,  ssd 
Charies  RIee,  of  Boston,  Mass.,  for  impretcflflt 
in  the  application  of  soles  to  boota  and  iboajf 
means  of  pressure  and  gstta  percha  or  sv 
cement. 

George  Woodward,  of  Bramnriek,  Me.,  for  ^' 
prorenMBt  In  heading  bolts. 
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AQKNTS    FOR    THIS    JOURNAL.' 

The  foUowiDg  persons  are  authorized  to  act  as  Cdnvassing  and  ColIecUng  Agents  for  this  Jofsl: 

8.   D.   ALLEN,  mnd  MOORE   tt,  ATKINS,   of  ibU  eiy;    JAMES  DEERING,  or   New-Oncaat.  U. ;  llU 
HABKELL.of  Amhem.  H*».;  and  U  PG\4K,  of  Koa  hi. 

Thb  Inrentor,  after  thoroughly  teatlng  (hit  englot  pra^k 
the  past  two  yean,  faela  conddent  tbat  it  la  ntM  pqoflied^i^ 
tbliiv  oo«r  Id  mtirket,  in  the  way  ofrvisiDf  or  iOTemgwmet\9t 
motion  bDtog  rutary,  the  stream  fa  eontiant,  wiiboui  iteiMora 
AIR  reaaeL  The  packing  is  aeLf-adJusttog.  rerjr  danike,ad  en 
not  well  get  oat  ot  order.  t 

These  pnmps  are  well  caleulated  Tor  all  the  purposes ftrvM 
psunps  or  hydrants  may  be  used,  riz^  Faetoriea,  di«uidwi«T«' 
neries,  Breweries,  Distilleries,  aailroada,  Waier  Siatioss, llflt% 
Mines,  Garden  Engines,  Ate. 

Among  the  many  testimonials  giren  of  this  paap,  h  t  |tf 
medal  awarded  at  the  last  great  Pair  of  the  AoerJcaa  iastleia 

No.  1  is  a  house  or  well  pomp  and  domestic  Fixe  lailBeiBi 
will  itdse  rrum90  to  30  gallons  per  minute. 

No.  S  wUl  raise  100  galloDB  at  120  revolutioiis. 

No.«*     ••        200         "         130        ** 

No.  3      "        300         *«        lao        *• 

The  quantity  raised  can  be  donbled,  br  doabllng  the  nnh> 
tions.  Theae  machines  are  manufketiirea  and  sold  by  die  Mb- 
acribers  at  Brockport,  N.  Y. ;  also  in  this  dfj,  240  firaadviy. 

CAR7  k  BRAIK1E&. 


corner  of  Greenwich,)  by  J.  C.  CARY. 
Sept.  ift-ly. 
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ALFRtD  MUNROE  &  CO., 

DKALEK8  IX  nXK   AXD  FASBIOXABLB  

OtiOTHIITGh    FOIl    HiwdlElSr     .AJSTD    BQ-^S, 

441  Broadl¥ay  (between  Howard  and  Grand  St&),  New-¥OTk, 
Inrite  special  attention  to  their  assortment  of  Ready-lVIade  Cfothing*  smtable  for  the  pre- 
sent and  coming  season.     Tlieir  assortment  embraces  every  varietj  of  goods  soitabte  ia  t 
GENTLEMAN'S     WARDROBE. 

No  pains  is  spared  in  tftis  establishment  to  have  every  garment  well  made,  and  well  and  tppropnato* 
ly  trimmed.  The  assortment  and  styles  of  BOTS'  CLOTHING,  challenge  a  comparison  ^th  tho» 
of  any  other  concern  in  the  United  States. 

49-  ONE  PRICE  ONLY  FOR  GOODS— NO  DETIATION.  -^  . 

If  any  dissatisfaction  arises  after  the  purchase  of  an  article,  it  may  be  returned  and  exchaoged,  or  thsmoaej  va 
be  cheerfully  refunded. 

^UTtED  MOTiROE,^  ALFRBD  MUNROB  A  CO., 

M.  G.  RATHBUN.   J  **l  Braadway,  >ew-Y«li^ 

ORGAN  HARMONIX7MS,  and  MODEL  MELODEONS, 

Made  by  MASON  &  HAMLIN,  Boston,  Mass. 

The  following  are  extracts  from  the  opinions  of  sever*!  leading  musicians  and  orgamets  -who  baxe  secii»w«- 
amined  them : 

"  Tliey  are  decidedly  superior  t^  any  others  with  which 
I  am  acquainted." — Lowell  Masox. 

''The  most  satisfactory  result  of  reed  appliance  that 
has  come  under  my  observation." — Geo.  Jas.  WkbB. 

"Superior  to  any  that  I  have  yet  examined." — Geo. 
F.  Root. 

"You  are  certainly  producing  Melodeons  which  in  all 
desirable  characteristics  are,  so  far  as  I  can  perceive, 
faultless."-— Wm.  B.  Bradbdrt. 

"  By  far  the  best  and  pleasantest-toned  reod  Instru- 
ment which  I  have  ever  seen." — Wm.  Malox. 

'*  Very  much  superior  to  any  reed  instrument  which  I 
have  ever  seen,  either  in  this  country  or  in  Europe."— 
GustaveSatter. 

«'  I  have  no  doubt  that  your  *  Organ  Harmonium'  will, 
as  it  deserves,  be  brought  into  general  use  in  our 
churches." — B.  F.  Bakkr. 

"  They  far  exceed  the  expectations  I  had  formed,  In 
tone,  finish,  and  mechAnism."—JoBxH.  Wilcox. 

•'  In  every  respect  they  are  far  superior  to  any  thing  I 
have  ever  seen  of  the  kind,  either  in  Europe  or  America." 
~-Gro.  vVashbourns  Morgan. 

"I have  never  seen  a  reed  instrument  so  eflectivo  as 
your  '  Organ  Harmonium.'  "— He.vry  Stkpdkx  Cutler 


"They  far  surpass  all  other  instrnmeiiteaf^^ 
which  have  come  under  mr  o^''^*'*"^,.    o'^chim 

"  The  ntpla*  uUraofrt^  »n«^"i"*°***       ,,  i  vV.U 

*«  In  my  opinion   they  have  not  been  eqxialW  ty  mj 
manufactured."— 3.  A.  Baxcroft.  .  , 

"Far  in  advance  of  any  Melodeon  I  have  e«r  »!«• 
seen."— W.  R.  Babcock.  .    ,,v.Hi!i 

"They  are  the  most  perfect  initruinenU or ue »» 
manufactured,  so  far  as  I  know."— I^dwis  BBca 

"  1  do  freely  and  cheerfully  admit  it  is  the  b«t  i  a 
Been."— R.  D.  McArthcr.  «  ««»• 

"  Far  superior  to  any  I  hare  ever  seen.  -"•'• 

'^ilr.W.B.  Bradbury,  the  distinguished  ^P"^Lj^ 
musician,  thus  gives  a  general  answer  to  the  »«"»« 
inquiries  received  by  him,  r«'garding  organ*,  ^5-        . 
•'  I  have  received  several  letters  of  Ute,  ***'"S"j^ 
vice  about  organs  for  small  church**— «»f|»^,^ 
from  three  to  seven  or  eight  hundred  doUiw.   J  » 
ly  of  opinion  that  the  '  Organ  Harmooium,  •*'*,%,i-. 
son  &  Hamlin,  of  Boston,  is  in  every  «*P«^*"*^*t 
ble  instrument  for  the  church.    In  puritj  »f >°°*'TJ^t 
and  POWER,  it  seems  to  me  preferable  10  «oj  *^  ^  ^ 
I  have  seen  costing  double  the  money."— [^ 
sical  Review  qfJaiu  20. 

,  •-* 
|to»V 


Price  of  Melodeons,       from  960  to  9200  |  Price  of  Orsan  HamloiiliiiD, 

9^  Before  concluding  a  purchase  of  Melodeons    please  send  for  our  circulars,  which  will  be  f 

address  free,  on  application  to  the  undersigned.    Sole  Agent  in  NewYorIt,  8.  T.  GORDON,  297  Brcadi 

MASO.^  &  HAMLIN,  CambridgCHit.  (comer  of  Ctarles),  I»- 


^  yintgli,  %  fotm,  att)  tjit  JlmiU. 

Vol.  VIII.  MAY,  1866.  No.  11. 

AMERICAN  MANUFACTURES. 

Wb  took  occasion  in  oar  last  number  to  present  our  views  in  relation  to  the 
movement  of  the  New-York  jobbers  of  iron-ware.  We  are  persuaded  that  our 
petition  is  the  only  one  tenable  bjany  man  who  pretends  to  advocate  the  encoor- 
agemeot  of  home  industry.  If  our  only  object  is  to  heap  up  money  in  our  own 
coffors  by  importations  from  abroad,  or  if  it  is  proposed  to  do  so  by  swind- 
ling in  any  of  the  fashionable  modes  of  amassing  wealth,  now  so  common, 
which  have  no  regard  for  the  common  welfare,  or  for  the  progress  of  the 
nation  in  power  and  wealth,  then  this  movement  might  be  satisfactory.  But 
to  say  to  the  intelligent  and  skillful  mechaaicsof  ihis  great  country  ''  you  shall 
not  aflix  your  name,  and  above  all,  your  location,  on  any  of  the  products  of 
your  hands'* — is  the  coolest  piece  of  brazen  impudence  we  ever  saw  in  print 
over  respectable  signatures.  And  even  now  we  can  scarcely  believe  it  the 
work  of  those  whose  names  are  signed  as  approving  the  movement. 

Bat  our  object  is  not  now  to  repeat  what  we  then  wrote.  The  longer  we 
reflect  upon  this  movement,  the  more  induced  we  are  to  use  stronger  terms 
of  disapprobation  in  ref<?rence  to  it.  It  is,  however,  a  much  more  pleasing 
duty  to  turn  to  our  own  skillful  artists  and  manufacturers,  and  to  show  forth 
the  very  honorable  position  they  have  secured  among  their  fellow-producets 
the  world  over. 

*^  Who  reads  an  American  book  f  is  a  taunt^  the  malignity  of  which  is 
forgotten  in  the  utter  contempt  which  universally  attaches  itself  to  one  who 
indulges  in  such  foolish  language.  As  a  matter  of  fact  it  is  probably  the 
tew  Americans,  of  the  type  of  those  who  contrived  this  vain  attempt  to  gov- 
ern our  intelligent  manufacturers,  and  who  led  more  worthy  men  to  adopt  it, 
without  considering  what  it  involved,  it  is  probably  these  men  who  never 
^  read  an  American  book,*'  nor  any  other ;  but  who  live  only  to  fatten  on 
the  spoils  of  all  whom  they  can  fleece.  We  are  sorry  that  so  many  highly 
respecstable  men  have  been  drawn  into  such  a  net  by  such  men. 

The  same  taunt  used  to  be  thrown  off.  very  flippantly,  in  reference  to 
American  manufactures,  and  the  generation  of  those  who  prize  a  thing  chiefly 
because  it  is  foreign,  is  not  yet  extinct  We  wish  some  foreign  operator 
wonld  take  these  persons  under  their  care  for  a  while  and  mend  not  only  their 
manners,  which  otten  are  sadly  in  fault,  but  their  intellects  and  their  tastea, 
teacdiing  them  the  true  mode  of  determining  merit,  and  the  way  in  which 
even  themselves  can  become  useful  and  honored  members  of  community.  But, 
if  we  allow  ourself  to  dwell  on  this  matter  we  may  be  tempted  to  write  what 
we  should  regret    We  are  sure  it  is  safe  ground  on  which  we  enter. 

There  are  but  few  departments  in  mechanic  art,  iu  which  we  do  not  occupy 
an  eminent  position. 
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In  Bome  of  the  more  ezpen6i?e  and  merely  omameDtel,  we  are  coDtent  to 
follow.  It  18  well,  perhaps,  here  onljf  to  imitate.  French  mililDerB  are  pn- 
bablj  gifted  bj  DatareyWilk  the  f^cultj  of  paiDting  boAterflieB  mod  aoeidBi 
rosea  and  oraoge  flowera  more  ^cbarmioglj,*'  than  our  own  more  Salter  o^ 
fact,  utilitarian  wives  and  daughters.  We  doubt  whether  any  body,  battto 
and  their  few  kindred  that,  by  accident,  were  bom  under  some  other  firroaoeiit, 
would  ever  attempt  the  highest  flights  in  those  corions  realms.  Let  tbem 
have  full  &cope. 

But  the^moment  yon  enter  upon  real  Vfe,  upon  theeatalogne  of  those  Tn^ 
suits  that  dignify  and  improTCy  you  find  our  own  country  among  the  ion- 
most 

From  Collins  through  the  whole  fleet  of  structures  of  all  names  aod  si«i| 
ihat  float  on  the  water,  down  to  the  smallest  bark  canoe,  we  at  least,  when 
we  regard  actual  achievements,  have  no  cause  to  be  ashamed  of  ourselfes. 
If  we  turn  to  what  we  ought  to  have  done,  and  might  have  done,  with  pro- 
per eocouragement  and  protection,  we  may  find  oocasioB  for  self-reproach 
and  censure.    If  we  look  to  our  Lowells  and  Lawrence?,  and  Vanchestei^ 
another  immense  vista  opens,  which  in  any  community  would  inspire  pride 
and  satisfaction.    Qo  through  Pennsjlvania,  and  note  her  mighty  products, 
tiiat  provide  so  abundantly  for  the  comforts  of  onr  entire  people  for  the 
larger  half  of  year,  and  vkit  her  furnaces  and  foiges,  and  kindred  forms  of 
industry,  and  if  you  are  not  amazed  at  what  has  beea  done,  it  will  only  be 
because  you  wonder  more  at  the  folly  which  has  refosed  to  them  that  kind 
of  patronage  which  would  have  plac^  the  products  of  ihst  gieat  Stale  far 
above  and  beyond  those  of  any  like  region  in  the  globe. 

But  life  U  made  up  chiefly  of  little  things,  and  the  arts  thai  do  so  much  to 
make  men  happy  and  efficient  are  mainly  much  less  imposmginthar  forms* 
We  are  not  certain  that  a  learned  and  very  discreet  friend  of  oun,  ▼ss  not 
right,  when,  some  twenty  years  ago,  he  remarked  to  us  that  the  invention  of 
friction  matches  had  done  more  for  domestic  comfoTtthan  any  other  iDV«ntM)ii 
of  the  age.  It  is  true,  undoubtedly,  that  some  of  the  moslUDpTetendiDg  sad 
unattractive  contrivances  which  daily  come  into  use  in  every  family, are  emi- 
nently among  the  essentials  of  an  intelligent,  progressive  community. 

Hence  it  is  that  the  man  who  contrives  an  improved  oooUng  uteosil,  an 
improved  range  or  stove,  a  new  and  useful  and  safe  light,  better  pots  and  kettles, 
improved  wares,  whether  of  clay,  or  iron,  or  wood,  tasteful  or  useful  furai- 
tnre,  &c.,  <&c.,  tells  directly  upon  the  comforts  of  millionj?^  and  adds  essen- 
tially to  the  happiness  of  a  whule  people.  What  a  change  has  beexk  wrought 
out  in  the  habits  of  nations  by  the  invention  of  a  metallic  pen!  So  humble 
a  matter  as  an  envelope,  how  it  has  changed  old  waysi  and  brought  aboat 
new  forms  and  fashions. 

But  we  intended  only  write  an  introduction  to  something  else,  while  it  wiD 
prove  far  more  pretentious,  in  volume,  than  that  to  which  it  was  desgned  to 
lead.  We  hope  it  may  not,  however,  be  dt^stitute  of  interest,  and  may  deep» 
the  conviction  of  the  reader  as  to  ihe  importance  of  the  policy  we  oonteod  for» 
towards  various  industrial  pursuits. 

Leaving  the  path  into  which  we  have  been  beguHed,  by  the  iii8piotio&  « 
the  momeot,  we  desire  to  turn  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  the  Jtop^ 
that  we  have  made  in  certain  departments  of  useful  induatrj* 

POOKBT  AHD  TAVLS  eUTLVRT— ITEir  TOMC  WKTn   OOMFAST. 

Those  who  have  not  examined  these  useful  implements  are  by  no  bmm* 
vware  of  the  perfection  to  which  this  art  has  been  advanced  in  this  oooatg. 
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With  all  implementSf  in  the  manufacture  of  which  each  piece  demands  a 
laiy^e  amount  of  individual  labor,  that  machinery  cannot  do,  the  cheap  labor 
of  Europe  haa  heretofore  affected  very  materially  the  succett  of  American 
artifitB.  So  in  cutlery,  it  haa  not  been,  found  possible  to  afford  the  jobber  so 
great  a  profit  on  these  goods  as  he  is  able  to  obtain  upon  imported  articles. 
Hence  their  influence  has  not  been  in  favor  of  domestic  manufiusture,  bat 
diey  all  favor  the  sale  of  fi>reign  outlery. 

But  go  into  almost  any  respectable  store  where  these  articles  are  for  sak^ 
and  among  the  handsomest  and  finest  of  the  entire  stock,  are  American  koiveai 
They  are  made  in  various  places,  and  of  various  qualities.  We  are  not  able 
to  give  the  loQation  of  many  of  these.  We  remember  some  years  ago  to  have 
seen  some  &a&  pieces  of  table-cutlery  from  an  establislimentin  or  near  Green- 
fieldy  Mass,  But  our  memory  does  not  enable  us  to  speak  definitely  in  reli^ 
Uon  to  them.  We  are,  however,  enabled  to  state  with  entire  as&unince,  in 
relation  to  the  wares  of 

THB   NBir-TORK   KHIFK   COMPAWT,  MATTEAWAK, 

in  this  State.  Some  specimens  of  their  manufactures  were  lately  shown  usi 
which  would  compare  favorably  with  the  very  best  English  knives,  and  in 
answer  to  our  inquiries,  we  learn  the  followiog  facts : 

The  construction  of  this  company  is  peculiar,  and  affords  a  satisfactory  as- 
surance that  they  must  be  successful.  Every  member  of  the  company,  or 
stockholder,  is  a  skillful  artizaD^  and  nearly  or  quite  every  artizan  is  a  stock- 
holder. They  are  all  Eoglisbmen  who  have  wrought  in  the  best  shops  in 
Sheffield.  They  are  men  wiih  families,  having  a  permanent  home  in  their 
adopted  country,  and  are  surrounded  with  every  inducement  to  do  all  tbat 
industry  and  art  can  do,  to  insure  success.  That  success  they  appear  already 
to  have  achieved. 

The  company  was  formed  by  those  enterprising  men,  on  a  very  liberal 
foundation,  but  without  cash.  Scarcely  five  hundred  dollazs  could  be  raised 
from  the  whole  number.  But  by  saving  one-half  their  earnings,  for  two  or 
tbree  years,  they  have  created  a  large  capita],  and  are  free  from  embarrass- 
ment 

Companies  or  individuals  who  will  achieve  such  triumphs,  are  sure  of  suo- 
oes&  It  is  indeed,  as  we  have  stated,  already  achieved.  It  is  a  prosperous 
company,  a  company  deserving  the  patronage  of  our  entire  American  people, 
as  well  for  what  they  are  themselves,  as  for  the  character  of  their  work.  They 
do  honor  to  their  adopted  country.  May  no  shadow  ever  darken  their  pros- 
pects. We  are  informed  that  every  blade  which  they  manufacture  is  stampxp 
^  New- York  Knife  Co.,  Matteawan."  May  all  our  retailers  and  purcbasen, 
learn  the  exact  position  (in  Duchess  county)  of  that  locality.  They  enapioy 
forty  seven  hands,  mostly  men,  and  have  a  capital  of  about  $20,000.  They 
use  an  engine  of  12  horse  power.  They  produce  about  113000  worth  of  cut* 
lery  per  month.    They  have  been  organized  abput  four  years. 

The  position  of  importers,  as  already  explained,  towards  these  artists,  de* 
prives  the  company  of  the  benefit  of  their  influence,  and  hence  they  are.  ob- 
liged to  find  a  market  for  themselves.  This  they  do  without  difficulty.  Their 
agencies  cost  no  more  than  the  jobber  would  demand  for  bis  commissioiv 
and  wherever  they  exhibit  their  goods  they  make  ready  sales. 

We  have  also  seen  and  examined  the  ^poda  of  another  of  these  nuoierous 
omters  of  wealth  and  industry,  whioh  our  importers  and  jobbers  would  like  to 
eacterminate,  and  which  are  scattered  all  over  our  country.    We  lefer  lo  tbi 
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BRUSH   FACTORY,  LANSINOBUROy   K.  T. 

This  is  carried  on  by  Messre.  Cross  &  Hoyt,  whose  wareboose  is  in  Peul 
%tj  in  this  city.  The  commencement  «nd  progress  of  this  establishmeofjike 
that  just  described^  it  so  illostraUve  of  enterprise  and  peneverance,  that  irs 
present  it  to  our  readers  with  some  detail : 

They  commenced  business  in  the  year  1835  in  a  very  small  way,  beiogsff 
apprentices  in  the  same  shop,  and  subsequently  journeymen,  for  some  thres 
years ;  and  afterwards  formed  a  co-partnership  conustioflf  of  James  Cnm, 
John  Moss,  and  Joseph  Hoyt,  under  the  style  of  Cross,  Moss  &  Co.    They 
hired  a  small  shop  and  commenced  in  a  small  way,  (<^ing  the  most  of  tbeir 
work  themselves,)  in  which  they  continued  for  a  year  or  two.    Mr.  Croa 
then  purchased  a  house  and  lot  and  built  a  soull  shop  on  the  rear  part  of 
the  lot,  the  village  being  laid  out  in  streets  and  alleys ;  the  said  shop  was  in 
dimensions  26  by  IS  feet,  two  stories  high,  in  which  they  did  their  work 
for  some  time.    Some  of  the  old  establisbmenis  at  that  time  haviog  been  in 
business  for  several  years,  and  being  jealous  of  them,  propheeied  sn  existeooe 
of  just  six  months.     But  the  evil  propfaecied  did  not  occor.    Now  tbey  have 
an  establibhment  only  second  in  the  country.    Their  ftctory  hmidiog  is  100 
feet  by  24,  with  two  wings  attached  50  by  18  feetr-tU  three  stories  higK 
with  cellar,  wash*house,  and  blesch-house.     They  bsve  a  stesm-eogioe  of 
about  fifieen-horse  power,  which  moves  machinery  with  ubicb  they  do  much 
of  their  work,  such  as  sawing,  boring,  etc.,  etc.    They  use  all  ktD<fe  of  wood 
in  the  business,  as  Rose,  Satin,  Mahogany,  Maple,  Birch,  sod  Osk.    The 
fancy  woods  come  from  South  America  and  Brazil. 

Of  Bristle?,  they  use  more  than  30  different  kinds,  vaiyiog  in  pnce  from 
S5  cento  per  lb.  to  $3  50,  according  to  quality.    Those  come  m«vly  from 
Russia,  and  are  the  best  in  the  world ;  some  from  Prussia,  FoUDdfGennany, 
and  France.    There  is  also  a  large  quantiiy  packed  at  the  West ;  at  Cincm- 
nati,  Louisville,  and  other  places. 

They  now  keep  about  30  men  employed  in  the  shop,  and  25  boys,  and 
some  80  women  and  girb.  The  men  do  the  sawing,  boring,  ptsoeinir,  etc. 
The  boys  do  what  is  called  drawing,  that  is,  putting  the  bristles  in  thebokf. 
This  is  effected  by  doubling  wire  and  drawing  it  into  the  hole.  Tbey  do  the 
coarse  work ;  the  women  draw  the  fine  work,  such  as  hair  and  bit  b^Bbe^ 
etc, — taking  the  work  to  their  houses,  while  the  boys  and  men  work  in  the 
shop.  The  coarse  work  is  all  drawn  in,  one  knot  at  a  time,  and  is  cut  off, 
every  row,  as  it  is  drawn,  by  large  shears  made  for  the  purpose,  which  are 
screwed  down  on  the  bench,  with  blades  10  to  12  inches  Jong  snd  3  iDcbcs 
wide.  They  cut  it  off  generally  with  one  cut,  having  a  guage  secured  on  ose 
blade  by  which  the  whole  brush  is  cut  at  the  same  length.  Thfrj  can  turs 
out  $150,000  or  $200,000  a  year,  but  the  business  will  not  yet  sdmit  of  do- 
ing so  much.    Their  sales  however  are  increasing  constantly. 

Their  varieties  of  work  consist  of  the  following  kind%  viz. :  Hsir,  Clotbo, 
Tooth,  Nail,  Shaving,  Shoe,  Scrubbing,  and  Horse  Brat-hes ;  alst^  White- 
wash, Pain,  Sash,  Varnish,  flat  and  oval  Graining  Brus-hes ;  a's  s  Milk- 
ing and  Dust  Brushes  of  every  style  and  price.  They  make  more  than  S50 
kind^  of  styles  of  hair  brushes  alone. 

Enterprise  such  as  we  have  here  described,  deserves  success.  Ail  thoe 
artizans  are  now  reaping  the  fruits  of  persevering  tdl  and  induftry  oodar 
darker  skies.  We  trust  a  constant  sunshine  will  henceforth  lighten  tbeirwaj 
to  a  happy  and  prosperous  old  age. 


BJSKECA  FALLS.  ^46 


SENECA  FALLS,  N.  Y. 
[ooKDiMasD  noM  BAunrimux'B  mwsPAPn*] 

This  TiHage  affords  a  remarkable  illustration  of  the  beneficial  inflaenoe  of 
manufdctores  npoa  the  public  interests,  as  well  as  of  the  wealth  and  comfort 
and  independence  which  are  attainable  through  the  same  channel,  to  indiyi- 
dnals,  by  the  exercise  of  perseverance,  energy  and  industry.  It  is  most  con* 
spicuous  for  its  success  in  the  manufacture  of  iron. 

1.  Boat  Building. — Although,  from  temporary  causes,  this  business  is 
not  now  in  active  progress,  yet  it  has  been  a  most  important  and  profitable 
one  to  the  village — Shaving  given  a  great  deal  of  employment,  and  produced 
a  great  deal  of  wealth,  I  have  heard  that  the  boats  built  at  Seneca  Falls  ai« 
accounted  the  best  on  the  canal ;  and,  with  the  characteristic  energy  of  the 
inhabitants,  I  presume  they  will  not  abandon  so  valuable  a  branch  of  manu- 
factures, but  will  engage  heartily  and  vigorously  in  the  improved  style  of 
boats  which  are  now  in  requisition.  But  whatever  may  be  the  future  of  this 
branch  of  industry,  it  is  certain  that  in  the  past  it  has  largely  contributed 
to  the  substantial  advancement  of  the  village. 

2.  WooLXN  Mills. — One  very  extensive,  the  other  smaller. 

3.  Sash  and  Blind  Factories,  of  which  there  are  two — one  being  the 
largest,  and  perhaps  the  best  appointed  in  the  United  States. 

4.  Grist  Mills. — ^The  tremendous  water  power  existing  here  is  largely 
ueed  for  the  manufacture  of  flour.  There  are  eight  millj^,  having  sixty  run  of 
atones !  The  vast  consumption  of  wheat  by  these  concerns  is  chi<:fly  supplied 
by  the  west  over  the  canal. 

5.  Hat  and  Manurb  Forks,  of  Hines'  Patent  Wire,  are  largely  manu- 
factured by  Messrs.  Gould,  Henion  &  Go.  This  enterprising  firm  have  lately 
considerably  increased  their  capacity  of  producUoUy  and  are  now  in  a  posi- 
tion to  execute  very  large  orders. 

6.  But  the  leading  manufacture  of  the  place  is  of  Iron,  and  chiefly  con- 
sists of  the  article  of  Puhpb,  although  some  other  goods  are  manufactured  to 
a  great  extent.  There  ave  here  three  extensive  Pump  Factories,  beside  two 
Foundries  and  Machine  Shops.  There  are  employed  in  these  factories  four 
and  five  hundred  hands,  and  the  value  of  the  goods  they  produce  is  not  less 
than  half  a  million  of  dollars  annually.  They  melt  from  16  to  20  tons  of 
iron  per  day — which,  it  is  to  be  remembered,  it  mostly  run  into  light  and  fine 
castings — ^and  show  every  symptom  of  increasing  their  production. 

In  1849,  Messrs.  Oowing  <k  Ga,  produced  about  60  pumps  a  week.  In 
1866  ihey  produced  about  600  pumps  a  week ;  and  now  they  can  make  at 
about  the  of  rate  176  per  day,  or  1,046  pumps  per  week  I 

Nor  is  their  trade  confined  to  Gistem  Pumps.  Their  Deep  Well  and 
Force  Pumps  are  amoopst  the  very  best  and  most  perfect  in  the  world. 
They  are  also  mannfaotunng  a  very  cheap  and  efficient  Fire  Engine,  of  which 
last  year  they  made  and  sold  80 ;  and  they  have  recently  gone  very  exten- 
aively  into  the  manufacture  of  Thimble  Skeins  and  Pipe  Boxes,  the  demand  ' 
for  which  is  now  becoming  so  wide  spread  and  extensive.  They  employ 
constantly  over  one  hundred  men,  keep  in  constant  use  about  80  lathes,  melt 
every  week  nearly  80  tone  of  iron,  and  one  ton  of  brass  and  copper,  besidea 
the  large  quanti^  of  wrought^  Which  they  use  in  the  mounting  of  theit 
pomps. 

Bach  ia  the  result  of  fifteen  years*  maoufiRcturiag  to  thia  village^  as  ye4  at 
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litde  known  or  spoken  of.  What  would  it  be  if  it  were  left  entirely  depend- 
ent on  "ajfricultural  resource* ?''  its  population  driven  for  employment  to 
other  places— its  merchants  bankrupt— iU  mighty  water  power  unemplojed! 
It  would  add  another  to  the  many  proofs  which  New-York  even  now  fai- 
niihes,  that  agriculture  alone  is  not  sufficient  to  employ  the  power,  ekrala 
ttte  oonditioD,  and  produce  the  wealth  of  a  nation. 


THi  iNDUsrraT  of  Canada  wk. 


Turn  following  luoid  statements  were  sent  to  this  office  months  since  by 
am  Tilued  (Head  and  oorreepondent,  Mr.  Robert  QoweU.  Bat  as  it  repaired 
orawiiig  before  it  could  be  plaoed  in  the  hands  of  a  oorapositor,  it  was  giVea 
eHbibr  that  purpose,  and  by  accident  was  not  returned  till  very  recently.  Wii 
now  publish  it,  with  the  exception  of  statements  reganfisg  the  Ukriff  ia  Caih 
ada.  which  we  believe  have  been  changed  since  this  wm  writte&. 

na  THB  PLOVaS,  THB  LOOK,  AMD  THX  AMW», 

TteE  traveler  on  the  public  road  from  Hamilton,  C.  W.,  toBrMrtfcrd,  will 
tiotiee  the  large  amount  of  pine  timber  m  almost  every  directi».  Thi»pine 
k  gwerally  of  large  size,  and  of  good  quality.    The  steam  mill  is  seen  hew 
and  there  sending  up  its  cloud  of  smoke,  especially  on  the  govsiiHBWt  rosd 
fmm  Paris  to  Hamilton.    Water-power  is  scarce  in  tbeae  sectkms,  «IWMn8 
being  few  and  small.    The  price  at  GauR  for  common  pine  lumber  is  llB 
per  thousand  ffeet,  although  I  was  aasured  by  a  large  Imnbennan  thst  bis 
would  average  from  30  to  35  thousand  or  a  hundred  thousand  of  eomooiL 
Sbdi  lumber  would  command  $20  at  Port  Depojite.     A  great  amount  of 
lumber  has  been  wasted  here.    Lai^ge  extent  el  drf  weods  ii  ssea  in  araiy 
dfirection.  »n    A 

Ifhe  revenua  and  erpenditure  of  the  upper  and  lower  ffovinc»of  C«"w», 
tMa  the  parltmentary  documents  were  as  follows :  The  grosi  refeaues  n 
IS41,  was  £348,829  129.  lid.;  the  erpenditare  for  the  sims  yeai  w« 
enifidS  lis.  Yjd.;  In  1845,  gross revenu^  £VaJ,44?  3a.  8J.;  expeaditnre, 
£1,013,176  1«3.  9d.;  rerenwe  1851,  £842,184  5s.  td.,  and  expendi^tare  ftr 
ik^  same  year  only,  £634,666  6s.  8d. ;  the  irapcwta  from  Gr^t  Britom  in 
!§«>,  were  £2,407,989  49.;  in  1 85 l,£3s01 2,083  2*.  6d. ;  from  Br.  N.  A»s- 
rican  colonies,  1850,  £96,404  19s.  6d. ;  and  in  1661  £109,242  Ws.  «• 
flW  /mpor<#  from  British  W.  Indies,  1850,  £1,112  19s.  8d. ;  in  1851,  A^^ 
?s.  4d.;  from  the  United  States  in  1850,  £1,646,715  28.  54;  in  ml 
jM,f91,441  69.  8d.;  from  other  foreign  countries  i«i  1950,  £91,303  lSs.4d 
andin  1851,  £14>,574  Oe.  6d.  Total  lu^oivrs  1850^  £4,246,517  Is.  6d.; 
lit  1851,  £5,358,695  128.  7d.  The  Brpoilsof  Canada  in  18*0,  to  Qrm 
Mtatn,  £1,521,279  15s.  8d.;  in  1851,  £1,921,900  6«.  4d.;  lo  Br.  H.  ^ 
(Monies  in  18^0,  £902,194  9a.  3d. ;  in  1851,  £<M,»79  12&  9d.;  to  ^' 
W.  Indies  in  1659,  £2,094  Oi^  6d. ;  in  1851,  J0978  «^  #d.;  lo  the  UiUtt 
States  in  18M,  £1,237,789  17s.  lid.;  ifl  18#1,  £1,017,886  Ss.3i;  to 
other  foreign  countries  in  1850,  £27,070  6s.  4d.;  in  1851,  £41,036  U  W. 
ItoMA  fixpovra  in  IBM,  tfff,W0,t28  8s.  9d. ;  in  1851,  £8,841,189  3b  M. 


JOINT  STOCK  001CPAKIJ3B  IK  HAB6.  M7 

AceordiDg  to  offioU  lepott^  Gaoada  W«at  coaiaina  81,745,585  acres.  Bf 
Uie  eenaitt  S(  185^  it  amBbeved  952^04  inhabitaAlB.  Xiia  province  prodjMBia 
an  awinal  nmonnt  aa  foUoim: 


Wbeat, 

12,602,852  bush. 

Potatoea,               4,gfif7,175  busk 

Barky, 

62,575     * 

Other  EooU,              229,121      « 

Oatfl, 

11,193,844     ^ 

Butter.                  15,975,315  lU 

Buckwheat, 

631,384     « 

Cheese,                   2,226,776     « 

Maize, 

1,606,513     « 

Hay,                        681,682  tons. 

Pea^f 

2,891,503     « 

Number  oFHorses,    203,300 

Eye, 

479,651     « 

Neat  Cattle,             745,894 

Turnips, 

3,641,942     « 

Sheep,                      968.022 
Swine,                      484,241 

Canada  West  raises  tlnree  times  tbe  qaantity  of  wbeat  raiaed  by  ail  tba 
rest  of  British  America ;  of  barley,  ber  produce  falls  short  of  that  of  Gmada 
East  by  a  few  thousand  bushels  of  oats.  Canada  West  prodooes  aa  nraali  aa 
ail  the  rest  of  British  America,  of  maize,  peas  and  rye  Canada  W.  produces 
more  of  each  than  all  the  rest  of  the  provinces,  of  buckwheat,  Canada  W. 
produces  a  few  thousand  bushels  more  than  Canada  K,  and  a  few  thousand 
less  than  New-Brunswick.  Canada  East  produces  more  hay  than  Canada 
West,  but  the  Eastern  province  produces  more  potatoes  and  twice  as  many 
turnips  than  all  the  rest  of  Bfiliah  Americi^  while  of  butter  it  (C.  W.)  pro- 
duces more  than  all  the  other  provinces  by  several  millions  of  pounds,  and  of 
cheese,  she  produces  more  than  tbree  timea  as  much  as  the  rest  of  the  British 
provinces.  She  raises  many  more  neat  cattle,  sheep  and  swine,  than  all  of  the 
other  provinces,  but  fewer  horses  than  Canada  East. 


JOTSf  STOCK  COIfPANTES  IN  HASBACHVSBTfB. 

Tn  Seeretaiy  of  State  reports  tliat  there  are  filed  at  his  affieo  the  retens 
of  ninety-three  joint  etodc  companies  organised  under  the  ^isMieral  Corpon^ 
tion  ]aw  of  MaasachneMs.  The  total  capHnl  atock  of  these  «ompanieB  is 
#5,998,700,  and  the  amonnt  paid  in  is  #8,840,807  70.  The  oeoipany  hmn 
ing  the  largest  capital  is  the  Lawrence  Machine  Shop,  $750,000,  which,  at 
4he  time  the  i^tum  wm  made,  had  but  1820,000  taken  uo,  the  ahapsa  betng 
#50  each.  The  Noti4  Anaeriean  Pntent  Boot  and  Shoe  Oampaoy  (of  mhoae 
h>eation  no  report  is  given)  has  a  capital  of  #800,000,  but  none  of  it  has  been 
paid  in.  There  are  seveir  companies  with  a  eaphai  of  i#200^0  naeib,  bntiii 
the  case  of  the  TremontOil  Company,  Beaton,  none  of  the  capital  ie  reported 
as  paid  in.  The  Cheshire  Glass  Company,  .Cheshire,  has  #90,000  ont  of 
#800,000  paid  in,  and  the  Union  Iron  Works,  North  Adatt9,.#61^0O,  The 
oAen  are  the  llerrimae  Lnmber  Company,  Loerell ;  Beaton  Oil  Compai^, 
Beaton;  North  Amerioan  Void  Antiqne Conpany,  (aiocn  disaolvnd);  a»d-8L 
P.  Rugglea  Power  Press  Oooipany ;  wfaoae  capital  k  aU  paid  np. 

The  Met  of  oorporaliona  indndea  a  great  variety  of  basiaoM,  sveh  9m  tfca 
American  Book  and  Paper  Folding  Company,  ]3oston,  (#86,000  paid  in):; 
AsMiwan  €Met  Mill  Oonp^y,  Bortan,  (#25,000  paid  in) ;  Leather  8|flitling 
Convpaay,  (#4,500  onl  of  #00,900  paid  hi) ;  Maobina  fitanp  CbnpMVF* 
4(#7,5M  ont  of  #25,000  paid  in);  ftattea  Company,  tkMmg,  (t81,gO0 
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Kid  ID.)  Then  there  is  «  Soda  FoonUia  Gompaay,  at  HaverhiU ;  Stereotypt 
mpaoy,  at  Boston;  Whip  Companj,  as  Weatfield;  Iron  Oompaniea,  Aeii 
ICanafacturing  GompanieB,  Carpet,  Euthenware,  FJaz,  Papier  Macbe^  Saev 
Befioing,  8hoe,  Coat  (at'Bristol),  Glaae,  Piano  Forte,  Bnbber  (at  Edgawortb), 
Tanniog,  Foundry  and  Machine,  Straw,  Gat  Light,  Tool,  (%air,  Comh,  Win 
Fence,  Shovel,  Marble,  Jewelry,  Steam  Drill,  Penian  Sherbet  (in  BoiUm  wftli 
$12,000  paid  in  out  of  $32,000),  Woolen,  Patent  Leather,  Leather  Splitdog 
Cutlery,  Tacks,  Glass  Engraving,  Brick  and  Ice  do. 

The  capital  stock  of  thirteen  Companies  ia  under  $10,000  each,  the  Iow«t 
being  $5,000.  The  Comb  Company  at  Holliston»  has  a  capital  of  $50,000, 
or  500  shares  at  $100  each,  all  paid  in.  The  Boston  Flax  Milk,  atBtaintree, 
has  a  capital  of  $50,000,  all  paid  in.  The  Boston  and  Salem  Ice  CompsDj, 
located  at  Lynnfield,  has  $34,046  20  paid  in  out  of  $50,000  capital.  0(  tht 
iwy  large  capital  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  Piano  Fortes  in  this  Stats, 
but  $40,000  is  invested  under  this  law,  viz^by  Brown  db  Allen's  Piano  forfv 
Company,  Boston. 


Tj 


BATSTO  FARir  AND  AGRICULTURAL  (XilDKSY. 

A  HOMI  FOa  ALL. 

Thb  Company  announces  the  following  plan.     It  certainly  commends 
itself  to  the  notice  of  those  of  small  means  living  in  or  near  Pbilidelpbia. 
This  Compaoy  has  purchased  a  large  tract  of  land,  within  onehou'&nde  of 
Philadelphia  and  adjoioiog  the  Weymouth  Farm  and  AgrieolUail  Com- 
any's  land,  comprising  about  thirty  thousand  acres,  known  as  the  ^Batato 
'ract,"  and  situated  in  Atlantic  county,  New  Jersey,  between  Midlica  nnt 
(which  is  navigable  five  or  six  miles  along  its  northern  boundary  for  veneli 
of  seven  feet  draft,)  and  the  Camden  and  Atlantic  Railroad ;  the  fonner 
affording  an  outlet  to  New- York,  the  latter  to  Philadelphia,  two  markets 
that  would  absorb  all  the  produce  which  this  fine  tract  could  mae. 

*^  The  tract  is  divided  into  twenty  acres  each ;  each  farm  froodog  oa  a 
main  road  thirty  feet  wide,  at  an  average  value  of  ten  doUan  per  acn,¥kVcb 
18  payable  in  weekly  instalments  of  one  dollar. 

^Cne  share  wi|l  entitle  the  holder  to  a  farm  of  twenly  acres,  beudes  a 
gratuity  of  four  town  lots,  twenty  feet  front  by  one  hundred  Jeet  deep,  two 
in  the  Camden  and  Atlantic  Railroad  and  two  at  the  junction  of  the  Air 
Line  Railroad  and  Mullica  river. 

^  Half  shares  will  entitle  the  holder  to  a  £arm  of  ten  acres,  beudei  a  gra- 
tnity  of  two  town  lots  as  aforesaid. 

''The  timber  and  wood  will  be  moved  from  the  tract,  (except  what  the 
stockholders  may  desire  to  purchase,)  the  roads  and  streets  opened,  aad  Ike 
deeds  made  out  and  delivered,  with^t  any  expense  to  the  atockholdem,  wUfik 
will  enable  them,  immediately  afUr  the  distribution  to  commence  woikiig 
their  farms,  and  at  the  same  time  afford  them  ingreas  and  egrees  to  and  fron 
them  over  good  roads. 

^  Hence  it  will  be  seen  that  what  would  be  equivalent  to  a  merely  noniMl 
rent  of  fifiy-two  dollare  a  year  far  iweiUy  aeret  oflani,jf^/<mr  yean^  wodd 
pay  the  purchase  money,  and  entitle  the  holder  to  a  deed  in  fee ;  whenssiC 
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i        ' — 

k  be  ahonld  lease  the  land  for  four  years,  at  the  end  of  that  time,  he  wonld 
have  paid  four  times  the  amount  in  rent,  and  have  no  more  right  to  the  land 
than  when  he  comroenoed* 

"The 'Air  Line  Railroad'  from  New-Tork  to  Cape  May,  which  is  now 
located  and  under  contract^  and  which  forms  a  junction  with  the  Camden 
and  Atlantic  Railroad  on  this  property,  being  the  shortest  route  from  Phila- 
delphia to  Cape  May  by  twenty  miles,  will  give  this  tract  a  railroad  front  of 
twenty  miles,  increasing  immeasurably  the  inducements  to  embark  in  this 
enterprise." 


EXTRACT  OF  THE  ANNUAL  ADDRESS 

BEFORX  THB  ALABAMA  STATE  AGRICULTURAL  SOCinT, 
JfMUnKKD  BT  HQV.  0.  a  LAJfCOKUr,  OV  MOBIU. 

I  beg,  however,  to  tell  the  representatives  of  the  people,  that  something 
must  be  done,  I  proclaim  it  here,  in  their  presence,  at  the  very  door  of  the 
capitol,  and  in  the  presence  of  this  vast  and  enlightened  auditory,  some- 
thiDg  must  be  done  for  the  advancement  of  our  State.  She  is  lagging  be- 
hind, far,  far  behind,  all  her  sisters  in  the  march  of  improvement,  and  every 
moment  of  inaction  is  placing  her  farther  and  still  farther  backward.  Geor- 
gia, noble,  enterprising  Georgia,  justly  styled  the  ^  Empire  State  of  the  South,** 
IS  tapping  our  eastern  borders  at  points  with  her  railroads — yea,  even  pene- 
trating our  center — and  drawing  from  us  products  and  trade  that  should 
and  would,  were  the  right  policy  to  prevail,  find  their  way  to  the  commercial 
eaiporium  of  our  own  State.  Savannah  and  Charleston  are  reaping  the  rich 
fruits  of  the  wise  and  liberal  policy  of  Georgia  and  South  Carolina,  in  a 
largely  increased  and  rapidly  increasing  population,  and  the  rapid  accumuU- 
tion  of  wealth,  while  our  own  cities  are  neglected  and  suffered  to  decay,  and 
our  great  works  of  internal  improvement  are  permitted  to  struggle  with  ad- 
versity, to  languish,  to  die.  And  yet,  those  in  authority,  with  the  strangest 
and  most  unaccountable  indifference,  sit  quietly  by  and  view  the  scene  of 
ruin  before  them,  without  thinking  of  a  change  of  policy,  without  one  effort 
to  save  the  State  from  the  ruin  that  impends.    And  why  is  it  so  I 

Ah,  say  you,  all  this  sounds  very  well,  but  the  State  is  in  debt,  and,  until 
that  burden  is  removed,  it  would  be  bad  policy  for  the  State  to  appropriate 
money,  loan  its  credit,  or  extend  aid  in  any  form,  to  any  enterprise,  however 
meritorious  it  may  be.  The  State  debt  is  the  barrier  to  all  improvement 
The  State  debt/  Why,  gentlemen  legislators,  do  you  expect  to  pay  that 
debt  by  driving  trade  and  commerce  out  of  the  State?  by  closing  up  all  the 
avenues  of  prosperity,  and  permitting  the  State  to  go  to  decay  and  ruin  f  by 
depriving  your  people  of  the  means  of  employment^  and  forcing  men  out  of 
the  Sute  t  What  constitutes  a  State !  Is  it  not  men  ?  '!ns  man,  laboring 
man,  with  his  stalwart  arm  and  stout  hearty  and  a  soul  inapired  with  thai 
energy  and  strength  which  a  consciousness  of  his  position  aa  f^Jreem/on  eai 
alone  impart — ^man,  proud,  free,  intelligent,  laboring  MAN^-this,  it  is,  that 
eonstitutes  a  State,  gives  it  its  strength,  its  power,  its  wealth,  its  renown*. 
Adopt  that  policy,  then,  which  shall  fill  your  State  with  men.  Thouaasda 
of  acres  of  land  now  lie  within  your  borders  in  a  state  of  nature,  unculivalr 
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€d,  simply  lor  the  want  of  factlities  for  tlie  tmi»portatioB  of  lis  prodaete  to 
market    Baild  jonr  railroads,  and  these  lands  will  be  brongbt  into  caldn* 
tton,  and  be  covered  with  men.  There  are  thonsands  of  acres,  again  noeattii^ 
ted,  thoQgh  conTeni«^nt  to  market,  simply  beeanse  not  adapted  to  the  cftlu'ra* 
tion  of  cotton,  under  the  mistaken  impression,  that  no  other  agricnltnfal  prodoel 
can  be  cnlUvated  to  adrantage.     Dispel  this  ilhision,  convert  these  wilder 
■esses  into  gardenp,  and  orchards,  and  fields  of  waving  gram,  and  tbej  vil 
become  a  nnnerjr  for  men.    Mines  of  wealth  lie  imbedded  m  the  earib,  and 
all  that  is  wanted  to  draw  it  forth  from  its  hiding  plaoe,  is  men,  with  tb 
will  and  the  eneriry  to  do.    You  have  facilities  for  maoafactnriog  equal  to 
any  State  in  the  Union — water  power,  the  raw  materia],  whether  of  coltoa, 
wood  or  iron,  and  the  men  to  labor.     Would  you  then  pay  your  State  debt! 
Adopt  that  policy  that  will  bring  your  waste  lands  into  cultivatioD,  and  de- 
velop your  vast  resource?.    Build  your  own  shipsi,  your  steamboats,  your  kh 
oomotives,  your  railroad  cars,  and  your  engines.     Your  forests  will  foniiiah 
you  with  the  best  of  timber,  and  the  earth  on  which  you  tread,  with  the  iroD 
and  the  coal.     Push  forward  your  railroads.     Connect  North  and  Soudi 
Alabama— the  waters  of  the  Tennessee  w*ih  thoee  of  tfaeGDif— and  bind  the 
two  sections  together  with  iron  bands.    The  capital  of  your  State  must  he 
u&ited  with  your  commercial  emporium  by  railroad;  and  that  magnifioent 
enterprise,  which  is  to  connect  the  great  West  with  jour  own  beauufoi  city 
oathe  Gulf,  must  be  urged   onward  to  a  speedy  completiou.   Tbese  great 
works  completed,  and  Alabama  will  enter  upon  a  new  caieer  of  existence. 

[This  is  eacellent,  in  matter  and  manner.  A  few  living  energeliA:  men  like 
kfr.  Langdon,  have  the  power,  if  they  would  kut  exercise  it,  to  regenerate  a 
State,  even  though  it  were  the  most  inefficient  in  the  Union. 
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The  following  facts  regarding  eight  of  the  prindpal  railroads  of  1 
ohusetfs  are  developed  by  the  reports  to  the  Legislature,  and  liifoished bya 
non-stockholder : 

1.  The  cost  of  passenger  tnmsportation  is  1.062  cents  per  passenger  per 
mile. 

2.  The  cost  of  merchandise  transportation  is  dM6  cents  per  ton  per 
mile. 

3.  In  passenger  tramportaAion  $41  98  per  cent  of  the  receipts  tbeiefrom 
are  absorbed  in  expenses. 

4.  In  merchandise  transporta^n  $89  02  per  eent  of  the  receipts  there- 
^m  are  absorbed  in  expenses. 

5.  The  expenses  of  railroads  are  alsKist  invariably  determined  by  tbe 
weight  carried  over  the  rails;  For  instance :  The  Eastern  road,  upon  wlM 
pMsen^r  traffic  predominates,  is  operated  at  an  expense  of  $3,670  per  nrile 
ef  the  length  of  the  road  ;  whilst  the  Lowell,  upon  whidi  merobandisetfA 
predominates,  is  operated  at  an  expense  of  $12,478. 

6.  The  coat  of  renewal  of  iron  upon  railroads  is  air  infi^Kble  index  of  Ike 
magnitude  of  expenses.  For  the  pr^cediog  reasons,  the  coeit  of  that  Hm  « 
Skstere  road  ia  but  $8$a  per  mile  of  the  loigth  of  the  road,  while  npm  ^ 
WMen  it  is  $1,890. 
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^,  Of  the  expenses  of  railroads,  thirtj  per  oenl  are  absorbed  in  maiate- 
oanoe  of  way,  or  road  bed;  twesij  per  ceaL  io  foal  and  oil;  tv^enty  |ier 
oent  in  repair  of  eBgines,  tenden  and  cars ;  ten  per  cent  in  special  freiJgU 
i        eKpenses,  and  the  remainder  in  passenger,  incidental  and  miscellaneovs 


f: 


^  8.  The  weigUt  of  the  eDgraes,  tsoders  and  oaia  npon  passenger  traiaa  ia 
nine  fold  greater  than  the  weight  of  the  passengers. 

0.  The  weiffht  of  the  engines,  teadevs  and  care  upon  freight  trainS|  is 
scwnelj  oae^foTd  greater  than  the  weight  of  the  merchandise. 

10.  For  dieapness,  railroads  cannot  compete  with  canals,  in  transportation 
of  heavy  descriptions  of  merchandise ;  the  cost  of  carrying  merchandi&e  u|«in 
the  Brie  canal  mnges  from  two  to  sixteen  miles  per  ton  per  mile ;  wUist 
upon  several  of  the  principal  railways  of  New- York  and  Massachusetts  the 
GO0t  of  carrying  merchandiae  ranges  from  thirteen  to  sixty-five  miles  per  ton 
par  mh^^ioston  Fo$U 


BALTIMORE;  AND  OHIO  RAILROAD. 

[A  C0RRBSP02n)E»T  of  the  Cincinnati  Commercial  gwen^  a  very  fall  descrtp- 
tion  of  scenery,  etc.,  along  this  rente,  from  which  we  collate  the  following  as 
worthy  the  notice  of  all  travelers  who  can  select  their  own  routes.  We 
hope,  ere  long,  to  testify  more  enUrely  from  onr  own  personal  experience.] 

THX  XOAS  OVin  THZ  KOnVTAHML 

This  road  is  of  the  most  substantial  constructiop,  is  equipped  with  an  in- 
calcnlable  armament  of  cars  and  locomotives,  of  all  sizes  and  descriptions,  for 
every  purpose,  and  is  managed  with  consummate  energy  and  tact  The 
scenery  along  the  route  is  often  exceedingly  beautiful,  occasionally  grand,  and 
at  times  approaches  sublimity.  The  Slue  Ridge  summits  are  in  the  dis- 
tance. The  chasm  where  the  Potomac  rent  the  mountains,  at  Harpcr^s  Ferry, 
presents  to  the  passer  by  (or  throughi  rather)  om  the  flying  car,  a  scene  «f 
startling  grandeur. 

Among  the  mountains  the  road  curves  often,  and  it  sometimes  seems  w<Mi- 
derful  that  the  engineers  happened  to  find  that  particular  path  along  the 
rooky  steeps  which  could  be  made  the  high  road  for  the  mighty  horses  of 
iron  and  stupendous  caravans  that  follow  them  inevitably  over  the  granite 
deserts.  At  Kingwood  tunnel,  which  is  near  a  mile  long,  situat^  two 
hundred  and  eighty  milea  from  Baltimore,  may  be  seen,  I  thinfar,  the  grandest 
display  of  railroad  equipments  in  the  world.  The  tunnel  is  being  arched, 
and  is  not  serviceable  at  this  time,  but  will  be  finished  in  a  few  weeks,  and 
over  the  ridge  towering  five  hundred  feet  above  the  tunnel  that  pierces  its 
heart  of  rock,  the  trains  are  taken  with  all  their  loads  of  passengers  apd 
freight,  with  bnt  little  loss  of  time;  and  a  drowsy  passenger  woula  only  he 
diamrbed  into  a  conseionsaesa  of  wonderinf^  why  the  txain  seemed  U>  rigi 
first  one  way  and  then  another-— to  be  capenog  forward  and  back  on  heavj 
graiks.  The  facts  in  the  case  9m^  hard  to  explain,  bat  are  abeut  these.  Tiro 
tremendous  mastodon  locomotiveai  besides  which  the  engines  that  rat^ 
itog  the  levels  seem  play-things,  are  attached  to  <the  txain«  one  at  each  end^ 
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«i  dthe  track  to  be  followed  is  called  a  ^  Y,"  from  the  peeoHar  stgzag  ii]nA 
js  made.  The  train  is  rushed  along  the  firrt  side  of  the  «*  T  '*  down  into  the 
point  of  the  angle,  and  along  the  tail  of  the  letter  until  it  can  be  switched  of 
so  as  to  ran  backward  np  to  the  other  prong  of  the  letter,  until  any  further 
progress  in  that  direction  is  impossible,  to  be  again  switched  on  still  anoikr 
line  of  track.  In  this  zigzag  way  the  snmmit  is  passed,  and  so  also  is  the 
de  csnt  made. 

Somewhere  about  the  western  end  of  the  tunnel,  the  mail  train  from  Btl- 
timore  bound  west,  and  the  express  train  from  WheeKng  to  Baltimore,  mc^ 
in  the  night,  and  a  half  dozen  ponderous  freight  trains  are  at  the  same  tiDO 
toiling  along  the  steeps,  each  with  two  engines,  great  coal  burners,  the  jsti 
of  flame  from  which  tShed  a  broad  ghastly  light  over  the  wild  scenery.  Tsera 
are  at  times  a  score  of  these  prodigious  mountain  engines  in  s%ht  or  witbis 
hearing,  and  this  herd  of  iron  mammoths  of  the  moontaina  seem  like  Titsoa^ 
rejoicing  over  the  conquest  of  a  chaos.    Their  signa^whiatle^  boomiBg  oat 
questions  and  responses,  sending  their  echoes  roaring  aroand  the  diimsl  prs- 
ctpices,  and  piny  slopes,  hint  of  the  emotions  of  humanity  id  thdr  medoi$r 
tions — seemed  to  be  toned  as  human  voices,  solemn  and  deep  lo  reJeatJeii 
resolution,  plaintive  in  the  distress  of  doubt,  or  shrill  and  thrilUog  with  erol- 
tation.    Their  voice  is  that  of  the  giants  of  this  iron  age,  spesking  from  steep 
to  steep,  while,  ** every  mountain  finds  a  tongue"  to  call  load  for  fae/p,  we 
may  imagine,  against  their  fiery  and  grim  conquerors,  the  wheeb  of  victon- 
OUB  cars  roll  triumphant  over  their  rade  breasts.    When  pasRSg  this  plsce  at 
night,  which  most  passengers  do,  the  glare  of  the  looomouve  fins  rertab 
profound  abysses  beside  and  beneath  the  track.    Far  down  msj  be  seen  tbe 
dim  tops  of  pines  and  cedars,  standing  like  ghosts  in  the  fDow-nhuened  sod 
flinty  gulls.    And  perhaps  on  the  other  side  of  the  car,  at  the  saaie  moment, 
are  jagged  and  toppling  cliflEi,  so  lofty  that  the  eye  can  hardly  titce  the  ostr 
line  of  their  black  peaks  in  the  skies. 

Tet  the  extreme  peril  of  these  wild  places  exist  only  in  appearance.  The 
road  has  been  hewn  in  the  living  rock,  graven  with  iron,  where  it  willendoie 
forever.  The  trussel  work  and  bridges  are  constructed  with  the  utmosi  soli- 
dity, and  at  night,  guards,  carrying  lam  lanterns,  are  placed  at  short  inte^ 
vab  along  the  track,  to  give  warning  of  the  imminence  of  danger,  or  the  at- 
snrance  that  « alFs  weU.'^ 

The  path  subdued  by  civilization  over  the  mountain  is,  howeTer,  bat  little    ^ 
more  than  su£Bciently  broad  to  make  railroad  facilities  good.    At  the  point 
where  the  passengers  get  their  supplies  in  the  mountainous  regions,  thej  sre 
often  feasted  on  venison  killed  by  the  roadside. 
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It  is  marvellous  to  note  the  rapid  extension  of  railroads.  Seversl  Stato 
are  chequered  with  them,  running  in  aU  directions.  A  recent  number  of  tbe 
Iron  Hor$e^  a  small  but  ably-managed  sheet,  published  in  Pater«on,  contsiia 
an  account  of  the  roads  of  the  State,  from  which  we  condense  tbe  follo«inir: 

PaUrwrn  and  Hudson  River  Railroad, — ^From  Paterson,  to  Berpieo  fl4 
where  it  unites  with  the  Erie  road.    Length,  13^  miles,  cost^  $630,000. 

Patenon  and  Ramapo  Railroad. — ^From  the  Junction  to  Uie  New-T(»k 
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State  line,  near  Sufferns,  on  the  Erie  road.    Length,  16  miles.    Capital  pud? 
$248,225,  *  Debt  $100,000.    The  Erie  Co.  pay  for  it  $260,600  a  year. 

NeW'JeruyBaUroad. — ^From  Jersey  dty  to  New-Branswiek.  Length, 
33  miles;  capital  paid  in,  $3,482,850;  debts  $600,000;  value  of  property 
on{hand,  $4,309,422;  pay  diridends  o/lO  per  cent;  number  of  passengeit 
last  year,  2,164,471,  besides  commuters ;  tax  paid  to  State,  $33,450. 

Camden  and  Amhoy  Sailroad. — From  Camden  to  South  Amboy,  63  miles, 
and  there  oonoecting  with  this  dty  by  boats.  A  branch  reaches  from 
New-Brunswick  to  Trenton,  26  miles,  reaching  Philadelphia  by  the  Philadel* 
phia  and  Trenton  road.  A  branch  ext^ds  from  Bordentown,  6  miles.  The 
Oamden  and  Amboy  road  owns  most  of  the  stock  of  the  Philadelphia  and 
Trenton,  the  Belvidere,  Delaware  and  some  others,  and  also  the  Ddaware 
and  Raritan  Canal,  43  miles  long,  50  feet  wide,  and  1  feet  deep. 

The  company  pays  10  cents  duty  on  each  passenger,  and  also  a  duty  on 
freight.  The  amount  paid  last  year  was  $55,562  ;  the  canal  yielded  $43,436 ; 
cost  of  road  and  equipment^  $4,877,981 ;  iuyested  in  other  roads,  |;2,563,000 ; 
capital  paid  in,  $3,000,000 ;  debt,  $11,150,000 ;  more  than  half  due  in  Eu- 
rope; joint  earnings  last  year,  $2,017,727;  working  expenses,  $1,055, 180  ; 
diTidends,  $360,000,  or  12  per  cent. 

New- Jersey  Central  Bailroad. — FromElissabethporttoPbilipsburg,  opposite 
Easton,  Pa.,  finished  for  both  wide  and  narrow  guage.  Length,  63  milee 
capital  paid  io,  $2,000,000 ;  cost  of  road,  <&&,  $3,734,149 ;  debts,  $2,266,176 ; 
cash  and  property  on  hand,  $532,027. 

Morris  ana  Esux  Railroad. — ^From  Newark  to  Hacketstown,  53  miles; 
and  branch  also  extends  to  East-Bloorofield,  3  miles.  The  main  road  is  to 
extend  to  the  Delaware  rirer,  near  Bdvidere.  Capital,  $1,057,805;  cost, 
$686,550  and  $20,500  sub.  to  the  Bloomfield  road;  debts,  $375,000 ;  gross 
earnings,  $225,893 ;  dividends  last  year,  6  per  cent. 

Freehold  and  Jameeburp  Railroad, — ^A  branch  from  Jamesburg  to  Free- 
hold, \\\  miIes,ownedchiefly  by  the  Camden  and  Amboy;  stock,  $157,900 ; 
debt,  $70,000;  cost,  $218,782. 

MilUiom  and  New-Brunswick  Railroad.— From  If.  to  N.  B.  6|  miles, 
capital,  $100,914 ;  cost,  $111,000 ;  debts  $10,086. 

Burlington  and  Mount  Molly  Railroad.'--Six  miles,  capital,  $70,000  ; 
cost,  $99,551 ;  debt,  $35,000 ;  dividends  last  year,  5  per  cent 

Belvidere  and  Delaware  Railroad.— From  Trenton,  along  the  Delaware 
to  Bdvidere  64  miles,  owned  by  Camden  and  Amboy ;  capitol,  $1,000,000 ; 
cost,  $2,619,000;  debt,  $1,619,000;  gross  receipts  last  year,  $161,350. 

Fleminyton  Railroad. — ^A  brandi  of  the  preceding  from  Lambertville  to 
FJemingtoD,  12  miles,  and  owned  by  C.  and  A.  road,  capita),  $150,000 ; 
coet,  $279,220  ;  debts.  $129,220. 

Warren  JRat7roa<i.— From  the  Delaware  river,  near  the  Water  Gap,  to  New- 
Hampton,  on  the  New-Jersey  Centra],  18  miles^nearly  finished;  a  tunnel 
will  be  nearly  3000  feet  long ;  coet  about  $1,000,000. 

Camden  and  Atlantic  Railroad. — ^From  Camden  to  the  ocean  at  Abaecum 
Bay,  60  miles;  capital  $369,320;  cost,  $1,729,642;  debts,  $1,532,130 ; 
recdpts  last  year,  $122,415. 

Suttex  Railroad. — From  Waterloo,  on  the  Morris  and  Essex  railroad  to 
Newton,  12  miles  ;  capital  $150,000 ;  cost,  $352,464  ;  debt,  $202,464,  bnilt 
for  the  iron  trade  and  owned  chiefly  by  Messrs.  Cooper  and  Hewitt  of  this 
dty. 

Morrie  Canal. — ^From  Jersey  city  to  Easton,  102  miles. 
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OUIKIL  GOAL  ANB  ITS  FBODUODBL 
IMPBOVXHSNT  *OV  GOAL  BIVXB. 

A  PROPoeinoN  »  now  before  the  LegUlatore  foran  increaae  of  tbee^Aal 
■took  of  the  *'  Coal  River  Navigation  Company,"  in  the  addidonal  sam  «f 
$100,000.    Odo  hundred  and  Twenty-two  Thousand  dollars  have  almctf 
been  expended  by  the  Company  in  the  improvment  of  the  river ;  and  it  is 
now  asserted,  after  the  most  careful  estimates,  that  by  a  further  expenditure 
of  one  hundred  thousand  dollars,  the  entire  work  can  be  oompleted.    Tlie 
^  Western  Mining  and  Manufacturing  Company"  own  immense,  and  we  might 
say,  practically,  exhaustless  fields  of  Cannel  coal  bordering  this  stream,  at  a  dv- 
tance  of  thirty-six  miles  from  its  mouth,  and,  as  a  matter  of  course,  are  deeply 
mterested  in  the  progress  of  this  improvement    To  facilitate  the  completioa 
of  it,  they  now  propose  to  purchase  of  the  State  her  bonds  to  the  amoaot  ef 
Sixty  Thousand  Dollars,  (three-fifths  of  theincrea«e  naked  (orbf  the  Jfawi- 
gation  Company,)  thereby  investing  the  State  with  the  faadM  aeoeesuj  to 
pay  her  proportion.    They  further  propose  to  subscribe  the  remai'Diog  for^ 
thousand  dollars  at  once,  so  there  may  be  no  delay  in  the  pfoaecution  of  this 
great  work. 

It  is  estimated  that  6,000,000  bushels  of  coal  will  be  shipped  isnuallj  over 
this  improvement,  to  the  Big  Ranawba,  thence  to  the  Ohu  Biv^.  The  tolls 
aocruing  to  the  oompany,  will  be  aboat  one  cent  per  bushel,  nhich  woeld  he 
$50,000  on  the  aggregate  amount    The  tolls  on  shipments  ef ooopen*  stsll^ 
sawed  lumber,  d^c,  <kc.,  and  upon  return  trips,  will  not  fall  short  oitlS^OuO. 
If  these  estimates  are  verified,  and  from  the  data  before  ua  we  douU  not  they 
will  be  fully — the  work  will  be  a  profitable  one  to  the  stockholders,  while,  st 
the  same  time,  it  will  develop  the  rich  mineral  treasures  of  the  sbj^b  of 
the  country  it  traverses.    The  coal  fields  of  Pennsylvania  are  taxed  in  some 
instances  as  high  as  four  hundred  dollars  per  acre,  pouring  annually  into  the 
treasury  of  the  State  immense  sums  of  revenue.      It  is  but  fair  to  iofer  that, 
with  equal  faoilitieB  of  transportation,  this  Commonwealth  would  find  in  the 
ooal  fields  of  Kanawha  and  Boone  counties  equally  as  prolific  sources  of  wesiih. 
The  Covington  and  Ohio  Railfoad,  which  i^  but  a  continuation  of  the  greet 
Central  route,  crosees  Coal  River  netu*  ita  eonfiuecoe  wlih  ih^  Kanawha.  At 
an  early  day  after  the  completion  of  these  improvements,  it  ia  not  unreaon- 
aUe  to  assume  that  the  great  superiority  of  the  Cannel  ooal  over  all  other, 
as  an  article  of  fuel  and  a  producer  of  light  and  heat,  will  bring  it  into  geneial 
uae  in  the  eastern  dties.    Three-fourths  of  the  Cannel  coal,  jet  discovered  in 
United  States,  lie  in  Western  Virginia,  constituiing  one  of  the  richest  minfls 
of  wealth  that  has  ever  been  developed  in  any  country,  not  ezoeptiDg  tha 
auriferioas  streams  and  hills  of  California. 

From  this  coal,  is  extracted,  at  a  cost  notexoeeding  16  cents  per  gsl1oB,s 
valuable  lubricating  and  burning  oil.  Probably  some  of  our  readeia  aiif 
have  noticed,  a  few  evenings  aioce,  upon  the  clerk's  table  of  the  House  of 
Delegates,  a  lamp  oontaining  this  oil.  Theclear,  bright  flame  emitied,  sctosllf 
uuule  the  candles  around  it  look  dull  and  dim.  It  burns  free  from  all  offea- 
sive  odor  and  smoke,  and  this  fact,  in  connection  with  its  cheapness,  miat 
insure  for  it  an  extensive  and  general  use.  The  yield  is  ibrty  gallons  per  tos. 
It  also  yields  thirty  gallons  of  benzole  per  ton,  which  is  easily  convertible  into 


VALUE  OF  FRUIT  OlfeOP.  (Bff 

ftSBy  and  must  eventually  supercede  the  gas  at  present  in  use  in  our  cities. 
From  twenty  to  twenty-five  pounds  of  clean,  white  wax  are  also  produced 
from  a  ton  of  Oannel  coal,  wlueb  are  made  into  candles  of  adamantine  firm- 
ness. 

Some  fine  specimens  of  this  coal,  from  the  mines  of  the  "  Western  Mining 
and  Manufacturing  Company,"  have  been  exhibited  here  during  tha  session, 
by  J.  E.  Peyton,  Esq.  A  lump  has  been  upon  the  clerk's  table,  in  the  Hall 
of  Delegates,  for  the  past  week  or  two.  It  has  been  very  justly  admired  for  its 
firm  and  beautiful  texture,  and  its  freedom  from  dirt 

We  hope  it  will  be  the  pleasure  of  the  present  Legislature  to  extend  its  aid 
to  the  Coal  River  Company,  and  place  them  in  a  condition  to  develop  the 
treasures  of  our  State.  The  operations  of  the  mining  companies  interested  in 
tbe  improvement  of  Coal  Rjver,  will  be  greatly  retarded  if  something  is  not 
done  before  the  adjournment — Bichmond  Dispatch. 


VALUE  OF  THE  FBUIT  C&OP,  CULTURE,  ETC. 

At  a  recent  Legislative  Afl^ricultural  Meeting  in  Boston,  the  culture  of 
fruits  was  discussed,  Mr.  Wilder,  tbe  Pear  Kino,  being  in  the  Chair.  He 
remarked  that  the  annual  crop  of  Fruit  was  estimated  to  exceed  $30,000,000 
in  value  in  this  country.  It  was  nearly  equal  in  amonnt  to  the  Potato  crop. 
Fice  large  fruits  were  produced  in  the  South-western  States  and  in  Califor^ 
aia.  He  thought  we  should  become  exporters  of  Fruit,  and  it  was  well  to 
inquire,  what  kinds  were  bast  adapted  to  our  uses. 

He  proposed  to  con  fine  his  remarks  mostly  to  "  The  Pear."  The  prere- 
quisites to  success  were  the  choice  of  a  congenial  soil  and  the  preparation  of 
it,  in  which  was  included  perfect  drainage,  sub-soiling  and  trench bg. 

A  safe  method  is  to  raise  new  varieties  from  our  own  seedlings  by  plant- 
ing ripe  seeds  from  tbe  best  specimens.  Many  pears  did  well  on  Quinee 
Stocks,  although  there  was  an  impression  prevailing  against  them.  The 
qnince  wa3  a  gross  feeder  and  the  soil  must  be  made  rich  to  supply  its  wants. 

Pears  that  were  to  be  kept  for  some  time  should  generally  be  gathered  a  fev 
days  before  they  arrive  at  maturity.  They  should  Uien  be  kept  at  a  low  tem* 
perature,  so  that  tbe  ripemn^  process  could  not  commence  until  it  was  da* 
aired.  Thia  process  required  to  be  checked  daring  the  warm  autumnal 
days  of  Indian  summer.  He  regrreited  to  be  obliged  to  say  that  after 
boildiDg  four  different  ^  fruit  houses,''  and  trying  them  all,  he  was  obliged  is 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  tbe  use  of  ice  was  the  only  method  that  could 
btt  depended  upon  to  control  the  temperature  required  in  preeervtng  pean 
beyond  the  natural  period  of  their  ripening. 

As  to  the  profit  of  Fruit  Culture  it  was  equal  to  the  pro6t  of  any  oUicr 
crop.  One  inatanee  was  dted  in  which  an  acre  was  set  with  pear  treat  in 
1848.  Quinces  were  produced  between  the  rows  of  pear  trees.  In  the  fifth 
ymr  tbe  owner  had  on  this  aere  120  buf^hels  of  pears  and  80  bnshela  af 
Many  ot  the  pears  were  sold  at  five  dollars  per  bushel,  &c 
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INBBCT8  INJUBIOUS  TO  YEGETATIOir. 

LIFIDOPnaU  OOirCLUDSD. 

Pbalbk^  M0TH8. — ^We  DOW  enter  upon  this  third  divisioa  of  Lcpidop- 
tera,  which  indodei  a  great  variety  of  insectB  called  millen  or  modu.  Thcj 
Tary  in  size,  color,  and  stmctare.  Some  are  very  minate,  while  othen,  Um 
the  Owl  Moth,  expand  eleven  inches.  The  females .  are  aooaetimes  deititiUa 
of  wings,  or  are  famished  only  with  very  small  ones. 

The  distinctiye  character  of  moths  was  given  in  ihaoommeDcement  of  tUi 
series,  and  we  need  not  repeat  it  Moths  are  generally  classified  in  aerea 
groups :    The  first  is  that  of 

Spinners;  Bombtoxs. — ^These  insects  are  generally  thick  bodied,  witk 
feathered  antenna,  tongue  or  feelers  very  short  or  wanting,  thorax  woolly  and 
the  fore-legs  often  very  haiiy.  Their  caterpillan  have  sixteen  legs.  Tbe 
first  group  are  called 

LiihonadcB^  or  LUhoriaiu^  from  the  Greek  lithos,  a  stooe^  as  tbese  iosecto 
live  in  stony  places.    They  are  not  very  destructive.    We  wi/i  howeifer  men- 
tion  the  Deiopeia  bella,  as  one  of  the  most  elegant  of  butterflies.    Its  ion- 
wings  are  deep  yellow,  crossed  by  some  six  white  bands,  on  esdi  of  which  k 
a  row  of  white  dots.    The  hinder  wings  are  scarlet;  &»  thorax  is  dotted 
with  black.    It  expanda  about  U  inches. 

AretiadcB  or  Aretiam,  or  Tiffer  Moiht.  These  have  ahorter  and  thicker 
feelers  than  the  Lithosians,  and  a  very  short  tongue ;  antenns  douUy  fesAher* 
ed,  usually,  on  the  under  side ;  wings  not  crossed  on  the  back,  but  ue  roofed 
or  sloped  downwards  on  each  side,  when  at  rest ;  thorax  thid^  abdoiaea  ikut 
and  fleshy,  and  usually  dotted ;  fore-wings  are  variegated,  hind-innp  red, 
orange  or  yeliow,  and  spotted.    They  fly  only  by  ni|rht 

hlany  of  their  caterpillars  are  quite  destructive.  When  about  to  undergo 
transformation,  they  creep  into  tbe  chinks  of  walls  and  fences,  or  under  stonei 
and  leavea,  and  cover  themselves  with  rough  cocoons. 

The  Aretia  Virginiea,  or  Telhw  Bear  of  Dr.  Harria,  reMmUei  the 
Ermine  Moth,  of  England.  It  is  white,  with  black  pointa,  with  s  yellow 
stripe  between  them,  while  tite  hips  and  thighs  of  the  fore-legs  sre  yeUow. 

The  Salt  Marsh  Caterpillar  is  frequent  on  the  sea-boaid.  The  bed 
^ventative  to  their  ravagea  is  to  cut  the  grass  early  in  July,  while  the  in* 
aecu  are  small  and  feeble.  The  Lophocampa,  or  crested  eaterpiUsr  is  com- 
mon on  the  Button-wood  or  Sycamore,  in  July  and  Aagnat. 

The  Liparidm  or  Liparians  form  the  third  group.  They  are  smsD,  slead^ 
oatterpillari>,  bright  yellow,  with  long  fine  hair,  but  they  are  not  very  vma^ 
otus.  They  are  sometimes  found  on  apple  trees  and  on  other  trees  and 
ahrubs. 

The  ZatioeampadcB  or  ZanoeampMmt  are  woolly  thiek  bodied  moths,  sad 
form  the  fourth  group.  The  caterpillars  which  swarm  in  neglected  nuisetitf 
and  orchards  belong  to  it.  The  eggs  are  placed  in  rings  rouid  the  ends  of 
branches,  and  are  covered  with  varnish.  The  caterpillar  comes  forth  in  eirif 
spring,  and  forms  a  web  among  the  forks  of  the  small  branches.  In  ca^ 
ing  from  twig  to  twig,  they  spin  a  slender  thread,  which  serves  as  a  g«d> 
on  their  return.  They  eat  at  certain  hours  and  then  retire  to  their  sbeMr. 
They  are  about  two  inches  long,  with  black  heada,  a  whitiah  line  on  thdr 
back,  with  fine  black  waved  lines  or  atripes  and  apota  on  the  sides. 
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To  guard  against  these  insect^  different  means  are  employed.  To  destroy 
kbe  eggs  in  winter  or  early  spring,  is  the  first  This  may  m  done  with  the 
Ihiimb-nail  and  fore>finger.  After  they  are  hatched,  a  brush  with  a  lonff 
handle  may  be  used  effectually,  or  a  mop  or  sponge  may  be  more  convenient. 
Ehese  should  be  used  with  soap-suds,  or  white-wash,  or  with  some  cheap 
>il*  This  is  indispensable,  and  should  be  used  as  long  as  any  insects  are  to  be 
band. 

The  Oliiiocampa  Silvatiea  or  Tent  Caterpillar  is  often  numerous  in  some 
»f  the  States,  so  as  to  strip  a  forest  of  oaks.  They  are  thus  found  in  Vir- 
pnia.  The  insect  is  a  light  blue  color,  greenish  on  its  sides,  two  inches  in 
eDffth — spots  are  scattered  upon  it 

The  Atticus  Aeropia^  an  insect  that  expands  six  inch^  or  more,  forms  its 
loooons  of  silk.  Limited  experiments  have  been  made  in  substituting  this 
or  the  silk  worm  in  the  manufacture  of  silk. 

Oiher  insects  might  be  described  under  this  division  of  the  order,  but  the^ 
ire  not  very  numerous  nor  very  troublesome,  nor  is  there  any  peculiar  appli- 
Ation  to  be  used  in  guarding  against  them.  Hence  we  pass  on  to  the  next 
livision. 


MASSACHUSETTS  HORTICULTURAL  SOOIETT. 

Grapes,  Vines. — We  have  received  from  Mr.  Wight,  Corresponding  Secre- 
aiy,  the  Annual  Report  of  this  e£Scient  Society  for  1855,  with  the  Scheduel 
»f  prizes  for  1856. 

From  the  valuable  information  it  contains  we  copy  the  following  upon  the 
lultivaiion  of  grapes.  Mr.  Simpson  is  a  gentleman  of  education,  of  sound 
practical  sense,  and  large  experience,  and  whac  he  says  may  be  relied  upon 
nth  entire  coofidoDce.  For  the  sake  of  reference  by  the  reader  hereafter  we 
mnez  a  separate  title. 

ORAPKB — TWO  0R0P8  A  TBAR« 

It  Will  be  remembered  that  M.  H.  Simpson  Esq.,  gave  us  a  6ne  display  of 
(rapes  in  January,  1 855,  and  also  furnished  an  article  (see  report  of  last  year) 
m  the  feasibility  of  producing  two  crops  a  year.  Ju  y  Yth,  1855,  Mr.  S.  made 
i  fine  exhibition  of  his  several  varieties  of  grapes,  grown  on  the  same  vines 
fhich  produced  the  crop  in  January  preceding.  The  berries  were  folly 
prowD,  and  well  ripened.  Accompanying  the  sample  for  the  Committee  to 
est,  was  received  the  following  note  from  Mr.  S. : 

To  the  Chairman  of  the  Fruit  Committee : 

Dear  Sm, — ^Tbe  grapes  I  exhibit  to  day  are  from  vines  which  gave  the 
sop  of  fruit  exhibited  in  January  last  Tb>s  is  the  third  crop  in  succession 
m  the  plan  of  two  crops  a  year,  and  thus  far  the  vines  exhibit  no  injury.  My 
heory  of  growing  them  is,  that  when  the  fruit  i^i  ripe,  the  buds  and  wood 
ire  also  ripf^,  and  ready  to  give  a  new  crop,  if  you  give  a  proper  time  to  na- 
ure ;  that  the  vroes  w.)l  not  be  injured,  as  the  root  throws  out  new  spongi- 
»le8,  which,  with  the  new  leaves,  are  the  reciprocal  workshops  that  make  the 
ap  for  fruit  and  buds.  The  important  requisite  is,  that  the  spongioles,  are 
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irell  supplied  with  fbod.  With  regird  to  vest,  my  theoiy  \b,  that  they  nA 
at  night ;  the  leavea  do  not  work  in  dftrineii.  The  carperimeat  I  ha^  mwk 
thus  ftf  ooDfinns  my  tbeeiT  m  erery  respeet.  It  affiles  also  to  aU  trmH^ 
say  peaches,  peais,  Ae.  If  atteatioD  is  paid  to  the  sapply  of  the  rooi,  las 
«ops  caa  he  gvown,  and  gi?e  a  dooble  quaatity  without  injiiiy  to  the  fmt 
Toon,  Iraly,  W.H. Sdmov. 

SaxonvilUy  July  7. 


OnLTIYMlON  or  KATIVB  GB1FE8  VOR  FBUTE  AMD  I»  WINl 

Wx  have  received  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Philadelphia  Society  for  pro- 
moting agriculture,  read  before  them  on  the  of  2d  ApriL  Wa  tiiank  \h&  oft- 
known  friend  who  sent  to  us  so  promptly. 

The  Report  is  well  written,  and  enforces  the  propriety  of  enconragiog  tiiA 
srowthof  native  grapes,  both  for  the  fruit,  and  for  wines.  At  titeJaUermsy 
be  thought  to  oome  m  collision  with  the  temperance  qnesdoo,  a  speciaf  effort 
is  made  to  show  that  ^  the  failure*'  of  the  temperance  moTemeot  has  resa/eed 
from  itB  false  principles,  which  denounce  the  use  of  wine  ss  well  as  oidktiUed 
liquors. 

It  does  not  yet  appear  that  the  temperance  morementliss  Uled,  nor  is  it 
yet  proved  that  the  people  of  this  country  can  reform  their  hsblts  thoroughly 
and  with  assurance  of  a  permanent  reform,  while  wines  are  ued  as  a  com- 
mon drink.  In  some  countries,  and  in  certain  states  of  habit  and  opiDioB, 
etc.,  this  may  prove  to  be  sound  logic  and  safe  practice.  Thb  sigamsot,  for 
this  community,  we  think  has  proved  itself  on  the  other  aide.  Buimnvk 
depends  on  circumstances.  We  do  not  however  hesitate  to  oonioiCDd  this 
kind  of  production,  for  such  uses  as  may  be  justified. 

The  writer,  We  perceive,  falls  into  an  error,  on  page  6,  in  saying  thai  the 
"  Ashbumham  wine"  is  so  named  from  a  connty  in  Massachusetts.  Ash 
burnham  is  a  very  respectable  township  in  Worcester  oountj,  adjoining  ths 
town  of  New-Ipswich,  in  the  State  of  New-Hampshire.  It  sboands  in  va- 
rious forms  of  mechanic  arts  and  Bsanafaotarea.  We  have  nerer  seen  ths 
vine  grown  there. 


MB.  BRACKSra  VIXXTABSl 

MODI  or  T&UKIHG  TIl^S. 

Wk  have  been  highly  interested  by  reading  the  report  of  Dr.  B.  WriA 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Fruit,  made  to  the  Massachusetts  Hortid- 
tuml  Society,  and  pnbiiahad  in  the  March  number  d  Harey's  Mtgaase  i 
Horticulture. 

Among  the  many  thiags  and  &cte  there  brought  fiiewavd^  we  fiad  a^ 
mmrication  of  C.  A.  Bracket,  of  Wunheater,  giving  an  aoeoant  of  hb  '"M 
vineyard,"  and  his  mode  of  maaaging  hia  vines.  We  are  persnaM  *• 
caa&ot  do  our  gtape  ouUtvatiag  frienda  better  aerviae  than  by  girisfA* 
fcttowiag  extract  firem  his  letter: 

«'MylittUviney«iid,''  saya  h%"lssitealedQaaiidahilifsfliiig  i»«>^ 
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ynlteUid  on  Uie  norih  by  a  belt  of  pine  ^vooda.  I  Bboold  have  prefenred  a 
ttiortt  aorthem  or  eaitoni  aspeot  Tha  floii  k  by  bo  mouB  wbat  would  ba 
aaUed  a  Btioog  one ;  it  ^oaakts  of  from  four  to  six  iocbes  of  turf  monld,  with 
a  Mddieh  Bubsoil  about  two  feet  deep,  leetiDg  upon  a  bed  of  blue  grayel.  In 
preparing  for  the  vines  the  ground  was  trenehed  two  feet  deep,  t^d  the  top 
soil  put  at  the  bottom.  Stakes  eight  feet  long  were  then  set  at  the  distRnoe 
of  aeven  feet  apart  each  way,  one  vine  was  planted  to  each  stake,  and  imme- 
diately out  down  to  two  eyes,  (or  buds.)  And  here  let  me  say  a  word  as  to 
the  time  of  setting  the  vines.  My  experience  is  greatly  in  favor  of  fall  plant- 
ing. A  vine  set  in  Autumn  (and  it  should  be  done  as  soon  as  the  leaf  falls,) 
will  in  three  years  be  as  strong  and  capable  of  bearing  a  crop  of  fruit  as  one 
of  the  five  years  old  set  in  the  spring. 

The  training  of  my  vines  is  at  once  simple  and  ornamental.  The  first  year 
two  shoots  are  allowed  to  grow,  and  as  thej  elongate  are  carried  spirally, 
both  in  the  same  direction,  about  five  inches  apart  around  the  stake,  and  this 
18  continued  until  they  reach  the  top.  The  laterals  are  allowed  to  grow  at 
random*  In  the  fall  they  should  be  pruned  back  to  within  eighteen  inches 
of  the  ground,  and  the  laterals  to  one  eye. 

Second  year,  continue  the  two  canes  from  the  two  uppermost  eyes,  as  di* 
reeted  in  the  &st  year.  The  laterals  will  require  summer  pruning.  In  the 
fall  cut  back  the  canes  to  within  eighteen  inches  of  last  year's  w^.  Con- 
tinue th»  course  untU  the  vine  is  established  the  whole  length  of  the  post, 
whatever  surmounts  it  to  be  cut  back.  The  fruit  is  grown  upon  the  side 
ahoots,  and  the  pruning  is  on  the  ^ort  spur  sjstem.  The  form  of  the  vine 
may  be  shaped  to  the  taste  of  the  cultivator ;  that  of  the  pyramid  is  decided- 
ly best. 

Those  who  troderstand  the  nature  of  the  vme  will  readily  perceive  the 
advantage  this  sjstem  ofifers.  The  vine  is  thus  kept  at  home.  The  light  and 
«T  circulate  freely  through  it.  The  buds  break  easily,  there  is  no  tendency  in 
one  part  to  rob  the  other  of  its  due  proportion  of  sap,  and  when  once  estab- 
liabed  requires  less  care  than  any  other  mode  of  training. 

Some  of  my  vines,  the  first  year  after  planting,  were  watered  with  sink 
drain  water,  and  being  satisfied  that  it  injured  them,  I  have  discontinued  the 
practice,  and  have  since  root  pruned  them,  in  order  to  check  too  free  a  growth 
of  wood.  Many  of  my  neighbors  injured  their  vines  by  giving  them  large 
quantities  of  stimulating  manures,  such  as  fresh  stable  manures,  dead  horses, 
and  other  animal  manures,  thereby  exciting  them  to  make  an  increased 
growth  of  long  jointed  wood.  I  grow  my  vines  for  the  fruit,  and  am  satis- 
fied if  they  make  a  few  feet  of  short  jointed  wood,  and  the  only  manure  (if 
manure  it  may  be  called)  which  I  now  use,  is  a  top  dressing  of  Anthracite 
eoal  ashes. 

Mr.  Bracket  speaks  highly  of  the  Diana  Grape,  as  being  hardy,  early,  and 
the  grape  holding  on  well  even  if  sufiered  to  hang  out  late.  We  think  his 
hints  and  experiments  worth  attending  to. 


GOOD  CROPS  SOUTH. 

NoRTRBinr  iiuviera  do  not  manopolize  all  the  good  crops.  We  find  tae 
following  in  a  Qaorgia  exchange.  Mr.  Dorr  raised  mi  a  Camkidga  planta- 
tbn,  as  follows : 

There  were  120  acres  of  very  old  land  in  com ;  40  acres  in  cotton,  30  of 


Wheat, 

176 

'*     at  $1  60 

Oats, 

400 

«     at  60ctB 

Barley/ 

27 

«     at  $100 

Potatoes, 

50 

«     at  60  cts. 

Pioden, 

50 

•«     at$l  00 

060  GOOD  CROPS  soum. 

which  were  good  frefth  land  and  10  of  old  land,  5  or  6  of  whidi  wen  mi' 
nred  with  stable  and  lot  maoore.  The  nnmber  of  hands  emplojed  wu  U 
in  number  and  rated  as  9  ^2;ood  hands.  The  total  amouot  of  the  crop  mi 
expenses,  including  proviMoniJi,  negro  clothing  and  shoes,  blacksmitb-wrt 
and  iron,  overseer's  wsges,  dn),  <kc ,  is  as  follows : 

Com,        2,200    bubhel  at  75  cts.         -         -       |1,650  00 

-         -       260  00 
200  00 
87  00 
-     25  00 
50  00 
Fodder,  26,000  lbs.  at  50  cts  per  cwt  -       -   125  00 

Pork,         2700  lbs.  at  8  eta ,  -         -         -        -       226  00 
Cotton,  48  nags  weighing  (averaged)  388  lbs.,  mak- 
ing 18,624  lbs.,  sold  at  10  cto.,  -        -         1,862  40 

*   ToUl, 14,42  540 

Deduct  Expenses, ^^00  40 

t2,W5  00 
Equal  to  $325  00  per  hand.  , . 

The  land  was  prepared  by  p«oughing  as  deeply  as  po»\\Ae,lhen  p^oaghing 
deep  the  first  working,  not  so  deep  the  second  working,  »i  ^^"^^  J™ 
surface  culture.  Each  ploughing  was  followed  with  s  good  hoeing,  bow 
for  corn  and  cotton. 

The  following  account  is  given  of  a  crop  raised  in  sno^i*' "  y» 
known  as  ''Dark  Corner,"  which  we  cannot  locate;  quastitjollawinoi 
given. 

Gross  proceeds  of  crop  were  as  follows :  . 

Cotton,      84,240  pounds  S44d  for         -        -       $3,147  30 
Corn,  2000  bushels  which,  together  with  pesa, 

thucb,  fodder,  &C.,  worth       -       -2,00000 
Potatoes,    300  bushirk  -        -        '       '        .Z 

Wheat,      100       « ^^Z 

Gate,  600      «        ....       -      80H0 

"     Cotton  seed,  2,300  bushels    -        .        .        -       •  3*5  ^ 

Pork,         7001bs.net   .        -        -        -       -      56000 

Total  producto ^K^ 

Qross  per  hand  $650  10.    I  worked  twelve  handsi  eight  hma  « 
and  mules  together,  and  used  no  guano. 

Deduct  from  the  above  amount  of  •  -  * 
For  feed  of  eight  head  of  woik  stock,  t600  00 
For  feed  and  clothes  for  hands,  -  720  00 
For  smithing  and  iron,  -  -  -  36  00 
Dr.'s  bill  for  these  hands,  -  -  00  00 
Interest  on  land,  negroes  and  mules,      1,250  00 


$6,602  S<^ 


Total  expenses, 


Net  amount  of  crop. 

Net  amount  per  hand,  $333  03 


PBOFrrs  or  farming.  Ml 


This  18  in  the  region  of  the  Dark  Corner,  where  land  rates  from  three  to 
eight  dollars  per  acre. 

I  broke  up  mj  cotton  and  com  land  both  with  a  long  scooter  or  bull-tongus 
plough,  as  you  may  please  to  call  it.  M7  cotton-land  was  laid  off  from  thirfy 
to  thirty-six  inches  according  to  quality,  bedded  with  a  turning  plough.  I  run 
round  my  cotton  with  a  tumiDg-plough,  board  side  next  the  cotton,  and  foW 
lowed  with  the  hoes  chopping  it  out ;  after  which  I  replaced  the  bed  to  the 
the  cotton  as  quick  as  possible,  and  e^ery  working  i^r  I  endeavored  to  put 
a  little  more  dirt  to  the  plant,  and  by  so  doing  your  cotton  will  be  well  formed 
«nd  mature  early.  On  the  other  hand  if  you  work  your  cotton  by  taking 
the  bed  away  (as  is  the  case  with  some)  and  not  replacing  it,  you  may  pro- 
duce a  large  weed  with  but  few  forms  and  these  rery  late. 


PROFITS  0?  FABMIKQ. 

Wb  continue  our  statements  on  this  subject,  gathered  from  different  sorces. 
We  first  give  an  extract  from  the  Country  QentUman^  in  reference  to 

▲OBICULTUBX  IK  TXBXOm. 

From  13  acres  harvested  in  Oct  last,  1600  bushels  in  the  ear  of  sound 
com,  and  24  of  soft  com.    Though  but  little  of  it  has  yet  been  shelled,  it  is 
fair  to  count  it  at  800  bushels  exclusive  of  the  soft,  which  cannot  be  shelled. 
Value  of  com,  800  bushels,  delivered  at  railroad  station,  3  miles, 

at  $1  12i $900  00 

Value  of  corn,  soft,  24  bushels  at  25  cts.        -        -        -  3  00 

Value  of  28  cartloads  of  pumpkins  at  75  cts.  per  load,         -        21  00 
Value  of  stalks  for  winter  feed  of  stock  at  $3  per  acre,  39  00 

ToUl  $963  00 

Expense,  (including  delivery  of  the  com  at  depots)   -        -         865  30 

Profits, ♦59»70 

Within  a  fraction  of  $48  98  per  acre  for  taxes  on  and  use  of 

land. 
From  fifteen  and  a  half  acres  of  oats  were  threshed  by  horse- 
power, in  November  hist,  1006  bushels  delivei«d  at  raibroad 
station,  aa  above  at  50  cents  per  bushel,    ...  $508  00 

Fifteen  and  a  half  tons  straw,  worth  at  bam  $6  per  ton,        -        93  00 

$596  00 
Whole  cost  of  production,  with  delivery  at  depot,  $14  07  per  acre,  $218  09 

Profits, $877  91 

or  $24  38  per  acre.  The  land  on  which  these  crops  were  grown  is  valued 
at  $100  per  acre,  which  is  about  the  price  they  command  when  offered  for  sale. 
A  farm  of  one  to  three  hundred  acres,  in  many  localities  in  Vemont,  with 
good  buildings  and  stone  fences,  surrounded  with  permanent  roads  and  brid^|ei| 
diurcheS)  school-houses,  and  the  like^  can  be  bought  at  a  price  that— counting 
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all  thMe  unprof«BeDto  aBdalvaategta  to  Ihe  Anaer-Jvill  hiriij  ]m%1k 
•oil  at  tl  25  cento  per  acre. 
^  The  next  statemenftii  of  a  kiorkadk 

Eppmo,  K.  H. — ^ThiB  itateaont  was  noi  made  om  aMount  of  laj  peal 
arkf  about  it,  but  to  slioir  the  pfopv  nuuuiar  of  keepiag  fmaoeoiinto.  Iti 
crop  wat  grown  in  1866. 

Lot  No.  11  in  field  A.  caBtaiaing  about  If  aciaa.  Soil  OQthblotisnfr 
aUe,  part  being  a  deep  yellow  loam,  having  a  latge  piepmctioii  of  mlDanl 
elements  in  itn  eoraponlbn^  the  balaaoe  a  ^k-coloted  moiitioiL 

Prepatatum. — ^lo  Oct,  1843,  24  loads  of  yard  eoo^Mit  ven  qpmd  oi 
the  dry  part  of  the  lot^  aad  the  sod  torned  under  with  s  Ificfaigu  doobli 
plough,  0  ioches  deep.  May,  1855,  12  loads  of  nianiue  warn  bsnoved  i& 
Planted  with  corn,  guano  compost  put  in  the  hill ;  prodaced  a  good  crofi 
Oct,  1854,  crofis-ploughed  the  lot. 

April  1856,  for  ploughing,  -         -        -      |800 

For  sowing,  harrowing,  and  rolling  4]  days,      -  3  37 
For  soed  wheat,  I  >  bushels,  -        -       -       337 

Harvesting  and  threshing,        -         -        .      -    792 
Interest  and  taxes  on  land,  •        •      -     485 

12151 

Contra,  by  19  buthek  of  wheats  $2  25  per  boshd,  4275 
Lot  straw, 800 

Value  of  cwp W^* 

Cost  of  growing, ^^^ 

Cost  per  bushel,  "^^ " 

Leaving  a  profit  of    -        -        -        •       -      $2924 

The  variety  of  wheat  grown  is  known  as  the  Oamso.   '^'■^■f?jj^j[ 
peas  were  grown  on  this  lot,  productntr  an  abundance  of  green  and,  w» 
of  dry  peas,  for  which  I  have  not  credited  the  whole  crop. 

Lot  No.  13,  in  fit'ld  A,  contains  about  }  of  an  acre. 

Soil  18  a  fine  dark-colored  loam,  very  mellow. 

Preparation, — Plowed  and  planted  similar  to  No.  11. 

May  3,  1855,  for  ploughing,         -        -        *  nfl 

Harrowing  and  sowing,  -         -         -       .     IW 

1  bushel  seed  wheat,  -        -        •        -        ^  "^ 

Harvesting  and  threshing        -         -        -       *    ^5? 
Interest  and  taxes  on  land,  -        -        •        ^^ 

t!275 

Contra  by  11  bushels  wheat          -        -       "    *^*  li 
Lot  of  straw, *'' 

Value  of  crop, '    **^^ 

Cost  growing,        ....        -  1»^^ 

Prdfitofcfop, -  »WJ 

Cost  per  busbd,      ....       -  ^^^ 

■    Hie  above  crop  was  injured  by  worms,  thining  it  esriy  te  W 
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The  wbeat  grown  on  this  lot  is  known  as  tbe  White  FJiot  wheat,  yielding 
beautifal  white  flour.  The  straw  grows  large  and  appears  hardy ;  heads  ct 
he  same  length  do  not  produce  as  much  wbeat  as  those  of  other  varieties; 
;be  berries  do  not  set  thick  on  the  head^  but  grow  at  some  distance  apart^ 
living  them  a  loose  or  open  appeanmoe. 


fOB  IBM  FLOUOBt  1HB  LOOM  AMD  IHB  AltlL. 

B^pOM  GOBN,  SQBGUK  flACCHARATUlL 

For  many  years  this  very  useful  plant  was  almost  exclusively  a  "Yankee 
S'otion.''  It  is  an  exotic,  brought  from  the  East  Indies,  yet  seems  well  adapted 
x>  our  climate.  For  near  a  half  a  century  its  culture  was  confined  mainly 
x>  a  few  towns  in  Old  Hampshire  County,  on  Connecticut  river.  It  is  now 
jnltivated  in  some  parts  of  New- Jersey,  in  the  Muhawk  Valley  in  New-York, 
ind  in  Ohio,  Indiana  and  Illinois.  In  New-England,  where  tbe  farmers  are 
dways  ready  to  engage  in  tbe  cultivation  of  what  will  pay  best.  Broom 
Iforn  is  still  confined  to  the  Connecticut  Valley,  and  mostly  to  some  ten  or 
.Trelve  towns  in  Massachusetts. 

The  Corn  Broom  has  now  become  an  indippensible  article  in  most  civil- 
2sed  American  families.  The  unwieldy  **  splinter  broom,  wbich  our  grand- 
xother  were  wont  to  elaborate,  by  dint  of  patience  and  perseverance,  from  ash, 
nspte  and  hickory,  have  yielded  to  the  force  of  the  adage,  ^  a  new  broom 
iweeps  clean." 

Soil  anp  Cumats. — ^This  plant  will  grow  and  mature  in  any  part  of  the 
temperate  region  where  the  soil  is  adapted  to  it  But  it  seems  to  do  best 
between  38  and  43  degrees  North.  Below,  it  grows  too  rank,  and  the  brush 
is  coarse.     Above,  it  does  not  mature  and  tbe  seed  is  of  no  value. 

The  soil  should  be  a  deep,  rich,  sandy  loam.  It  should  be  ploughed  deep, 
nanured  highly,  and  reduced  to  a  ^ne  tilth  and  planted  early.  The  roots, 
mlike  those  of  the  Indian  com,  cluster  together,  in  form  somewhat  like 
he  distafiT,  and  run  directly  downward.  Tbe  plant,  in  its  infancy,  is  veij 
inoall  and  feeble;  and  seems  for  the  first  month,  to  struggle  hard  for  life.  It 
equires  a  longer  season  than  Indian  corn.  Hence  the  importance  of  having 
and  naturally  warm,  that  it  may  be  planted  early  and  ripened  before  the 
kosts  of  autumn. 

CuLTivAnoK. — It  should  be  planted  thicker  than  Indian  com.  Let  the  rows 
i»e  of  sufficient  width  to  allow  a  horse  to  pass  between  them,  say  three  feet, 
md  the  hills  in  tbe  row  two  feet  apart,  with  an  average  of  ten  stalks  in  each 
kill.  A  better  way  is  to  use  the  planter,  and  leave  a  kernel  everj  three 
oches.  Planted  in  this  manner,  the  labor  of  weeding  is  much  less,  and  the 
quality  of  the  brash  better.  In  seeding  a  liberal  allowance  should  be  made 
br  insects  and  vermin.  They  often  lay  claim  to  the  whole,  and  are  seldom 
latisfied  with  less  than  one-half. 

It  has  been  supposed  necessary  to  manure  in  the  hill,  and  that  till  very 
recently  has  been  the  universal  practice.  A  better  way  has  been  found  out 
[  would  not  manure  the  hill  for  any  crop.  Bowever  Kght  the  dressing,  let 
it  be  spread  broad-cast  over  the  whole  surface.  If  the  proper  pabulum  of 
plants  is  in  die  soil,  the  roots  will  find  and  appropriate  it.   To  thrust  a  shovel- 
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fell  of  maoare  UDderoeath  a  hill  of  eoroy  and  leave  the  groood  aboat  m^ 
out  maDure,  ia  mach  like  stufSn^  a  starved  horse  with  oats  oo  die  morniif 
of  a  hard  daj's  joorDey,  and  leaviDg  him  to  fast  the  rest  of  the  daj.  Better 
feed  him  well  for  some  days  previous,  and  during  the  working  daj,  let  bis 
have  his  ordinary  feed.  So  of  manaring,  let  it  not  be  done  solely  IbrdM 
crop,  but  partly  for  the  land.  The  farmer  who  punaeatheionDercoaM 
will  always  till  a  sterile  soil,  and  himself  be  poor. 

During  the  first  six  or  eight  weeks,  constant  care  moat  be  bestowed  opoi 
this  crop.  The  earth  should  be  frequently  stirred,  and  all  weeds  carefollj 
excluded.  Not  less  than  four  times  hoeing  will  answer,  and  moch  care  ^hodd 
be  used  at  the  second  or  third  hoeing  to  reduce  the  number  of  stalks  vidiii 
the  limit  mentioned  above. 

Harvxstino. — ^This  should  be  deferred  until  the  seed  ia  bard,  if  the  season 
will  allow.  But  if  a  frost  come  prematurely,  and  bitgh#  yoor  prospects,  ilw 
brush  should  be  cut  immediately.  The  common  mode  of  gatberiog  the  breli 
is  by  tabling,  as  it  is  called.  The  stalks  of  two  contiguoas  rows  are  hroka 
down  and  made  to  fall  diagonally  across  each  other,  so  as  to  form  a  sort  of 
table,  on  which  the  brush  is  spread  to  dry.  Cutting  sodipresdiog  tlie  hru^ 
is  suiuble  work  for  children.  80  long  as  the  weather  iefliaiosg»^.  tli66ni8& 
should  be  permitted  to  remain,  being  occasionallj  toned.  Bat  spoDlM 
approach  of  a  storm  let  it  be  housed.  It  is  damaged  bj  rain  so  less  loan 
cured  hay. 

The  next  step  in  the  process  is  to  bind  the  brush  in  bnodK  treragiog 
about  fifteen  pouodf,  and  placing  them  on  end,  with  the  buts  <io"'. J"°^ 
cover,  where  the  air  can  h:\ve  free  access  to  it  When  tkoroigblj  dried,  m 
seed  is  scraped  off  and  the  brush  is  ready  for  use.  . . 

Another  mode  of  gathering  is  to  cut  the  stalks  near  the  gwmi,  vA  i^ 
them  longitudinally  between  the  rows,  disposing  of  the  prodoctof  two  row 
}n  one  furrow,  and  spreading  the  brush  upon  the  stalb.  WhaiiBW^ 
to  plough  and  sow  after  harvest,  this  course  must  be  pursued.  ^  "*  ^ 
the  stalks  may  be  buried  with  the  plough.  In  the  other,  tbey  sie  vmj 
cut  and  burned  upon  the  ground.  mj  p- 

PaOFiTs.— Seven  hundred  pounds  of  brush  is  about  an  ^^^^^ 


acre 


,    One  thousand  pounds  is  not  uncommon.    Land  ^•^  ** "  *ordiDirT 
ition  to  produce  seventy-five  bushels  of  Indian  com,  ^J"»".    .^u-i 


condition  to  produce  seventy' 
circumstances,  yield  1 
for  ten  cents  per  pou 
averaging  about  six. 


_  rouuoe  seveniy-nve  oasaew  01  loamu  wi"»  "  v.     -j^Huff 
circumstances,  yield  a  thousand  pounds  of  broom  broah.  Brush" w      J 
)er  pound.    It  ranges  from  four  to  twelve  oeats  ^  P^ 


for  ten  cents  per  pound.    It  ranges 
eraging  about  six.  ^  ^.^  ^y^ 

The  seed  is  an  important  item  in  the  product  It  is  not  \^'^ 
bemg  liable  to  be  spoiled  by  early  frosts.  The  seed  may  '^^/^r;  .^0^. 
materially  injuring  the  brush.  But  when  the  season  is  favorable  w»^^^^ 
sual  to  get  ten  bushels  of  seed  to  eyery  hundred  pounds  of  bnKD.  ^^^^ 
seed,  in  a  good  season,  is  fully  equal  in  quantity  to  the  crop  ^^^^-p-  jt « 
same  ground  would  produce ;  and  for  moat  purposes  of  ^^^'^^J^^: 
considered  equally  valuable.  The  whole  product  may  be  6""""^^  qq 
700  Ibe.  brush  at  6  cts.  -         -         "        '       "         29*0 

70  bushels  seed  at  42  cts.  -        -        -       ' . 

7140 

10000 
But  1000  lbs.  at  10  cU.  -  -  •  "  "  6000 
And  100  bosh,  seed  at  50  eta.  -        -       •      " . 


More  than  this  haa,  in  some  iostaiiosa,  been  Tealiaed. 
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It  18  generally  belieyed  that,  in  case  the  seed  ripens,  it  is  a  better  crop  at  5 
ctB.  per  lb.  for  the  brash,  than  Indian  corn  at  83  cte.  per  bosh.,  which  is  about 
the  average  price  in  this  region. 

It  is  thoaght  to  exhanst  the  land  less  than  most  other  crops.  I  know  of 
fields  that  have  been  planted  with  broom-corn  more  than  twenty  seasons  in 
succession  without  deterioration  in  the  product  B.  B.  BL 

Amhbrst,  Mass,  March  20, 1866. 


lOB  fHX  FLOVOB,  TBM  UOOM  ASD  TU  AMtlL. 

FOREST  TREKS  OF  NICHOLS,  TIOGA  CO.,  N.  T.,  AND  THEIR  OBB. 
THB  WHITS   FINE   OONTINUXD. 

Thk  price  of  pine  boards  down  the  Susquehanna  river  for  a  few  years  back 
has  ranged  from  $9  to  $14  per  thousand — that  is,  for  common  catting  lum* 
her  or  common  boards,  as  some  would  term  it, — the  diffisrent  sizes  of  pannel 
ranging  from  $18  to  $40  per  thousand.  A  considerable  amount  of  square 
timber  has  been  taken  from  this  vicinity.  I  am  not  acquainted  with  this 
business,  but  the  value  of  timber  often  varies  much.  Some  years  it  is  very 
high.  Last  year  it  was  so  low  as  to  be  a  losing  business.  The  timber  is 
got  out  or  hewed  on  four  sides,  and  each  stick  is  from  forty  to  seventy  feet 
long,  and  often  over  two  feet  at  the  butt  end. 

The  age  of  the  pine  is  variously  estimated.  It  is  quite  difiScult  to  count 
the  rings  of  a  large  pine.  As  far  as  ascertained,  the  oldest  pines  in  this 
vicinity  range  from  250  to  800  years.  It  is  said  that  a  pine  was  cut  down 
some  years  ago  in  the  town  of  Southport,  Chemung  Ck>.,  N.  Y.,  that  was  over 
700  years  old.  In  the  year  1841,  I  cut  down  a  few  pines  that  were  of  the 
second  growth,  or  had  grown  since  the  land  was  partly  cleared,  that  were 
from  twelve  to  fifteen  inches  in  diameter  and  from  twenty-eight  to  thirty 
years  old,  and  about  thirty-five  feet  high, — ^being  low  and  full  of  limbs  like 
an  apple  tree.  A  pine  growing  in  thick  wood,  that  is  twelve  inches  In  dia- 
meter, is  often  sixty  years  old  and  fifty  feet  high.  A  large  pine  has  alwajs 
an  old  appearance,  being  nearly  covered  with  two  or  three  varieties  of  moss 
from  the  ground  upwards  for  several  feet,  and  even  on  the  limbs  is  found  a 
long,  shaggy,  gray  moss.  The  wind  blowing  through  pine  boughs  makes  a 
sighing  or  humming  noise,  not  unlike  a  swarm  of  bees  flying  over. 

A  large  portion  of  this  vicinity  is  covered  with  pine  stumps ;  but  a  great 
proportion  of  them  have  been  pulled  within  twelve  years,  and  many  are  now 
pulled  yearly.  With  Hall's  cylinder  machine,  I  have  helped  pull  one  hun- 
dred pine  stumps  in  a  day,  the  stumps  being  of  a  small  sise  and  on  a  diluvial 
formation,  while  on  hill  land,  with  a  good  lot  of  stumps,  we  pulled  from 
forty-five  to  fif^-five  per  day,  and  on  low  creek  flats,  with  large  stumps,  only 
from  fifteen  to  twenty  per  day.  The  price  of  this  machine  is  abput  $400. 
The  Hook  and  Lever  stump-maohine  is  getting  much  in  use  in  this  vicinity, 
sad  is  thought  by  some  to  be  equal  to  the  Hall  machine,  aod  to  be  mors 
easily  worked.  The  cost  of  this  machine  is  from  $120  to  $200,  according 
to  the  amount  of  iron  used. 

Generally  all  pine  stompswith  good  roots  are  used  for  fence  in  this  vicinitj^ 
I  have  about  a  mile  and  a  half  of  stump  fence,  and  it  wants  but  little  attei^ 


DITLOSNiUl  OF 


tfoa  froa  one  jear  to  Aoolher*  asd  will  lati  an  ag«  or  mora.    The  pa 
ataoifw  are  hard  to  foot  out.    Smij  yearn  do  nei  efftMSt  aa«ob  ia  llik  vaj. 
KiCQOLa,  April  14, 1856.  Jtowan  fio«Bb 


IKFLUSHZA  OF  H0B8BS. 

BT  OARADI  KAUnOH. 

Tbv  perusal  of  ^Thoogbts  upon  the  PrevaHmg  Dnease  among  Honea,"!!! 
the  Mansh  Bamber  of  the  Americaa  Veterinary  Joornalf  together  vitii  t 
preceding  article,  upon  '' luflueoza,"  in  the  number  for  Janaary,  hu  iDdacei 
these  observations.    The  writer  feels  ooastrained,  as  a  YeteriDariao,  to  com- 
mence by  remarking  that  it  may  be  deemed  his  herdn  yiews  had  better  beeo 
Hibimittai  to  the  profeasional  joamal  which  kas  eaUed  them  ibrtfa.     But 
with  every  respect  for  any  journal  deroted  to  the  vsterioaij  ar^  Mnd  this  in 
BO  diminished  degree  for  one  whieh  be  fisvorably  sidaiateB,  as  a  jMooeer^e^ 
fort  towards  iiighly  dcaidenited  objedi,  in  relatioa  to  evcatnal  retarnaiy 
progroH  in  ^la  ooontry,  slill  he  has  prefoned  the  piMege  of  the  ptigm 
of  the  ^P.  L.  and  A.,"  inasmuch  thai  professiooal  itttes  as  yet  are 
■cant,  and  it  is  thenfoae  of  advantage  to  pfomote  ani  csted  diBcnukia, 
throngh  the  more  generally  eirculalbed  and  Mad  (aLd  coua-germaD)  pa- 
ges of  an  agiicultural  serial,  in  manner  whereby  it  is  hoped  thstvetsrinaiy 
subjects  may  come  more  and  more  under  the  recognitioB  o!  dMNuhomit  is 
most  to  be  desired  should  be  aroused  into  iatelligeat  ODDsi4eis&A  oC  their 
io^rtance.     U  asay  not  be  amiss  to  furthermore  add, — and  Ihkumtarel 
under  a  truly  earnest  wish  that  the  journal,  whidi  has  been  fiiA  oi  ^ 
ield  of  American  veterinary  culture,  shoidd  strike  its  looti  <dee^  gn«, 
and  soccessfnlly  flouriah-*that  overnoaudi  of  school  adence,  at  the  oaM, 
may  not  prove  favorable,  on  so  new  and  untilled  grouoMl  f    Still  the  highir 
aotenltfie  tone  ia  to  be  respected ;  and,  if  the  editors  of  the  Aaiericsa  y<to^ 
iaary  Journal  always  shall  draw  for  information  or  seek  ^cpoadsts  of  tbe  im- 
porlaot  art  which  they  represent,  through  such  aourees  as  those  of  ^ 'lbs  Ti* 
teriaarian,"  (British,)  and  the  writings  of  the  late  William  PcravsLasd  dm 
Isther,  (formerly  at  the  head  of  the  veterinary  staff  of  tho  Bo^  Ai^ii^^ 
Ordnance  Corps,)  there  as  no  veteriaarian  bat  will  indome  the  tmH^  vd  im 


la  1802,  the  writer  nought  to  attract  some  notioe  to  the  i 
koiaes,  through  the  medium  of  the  »  Sfiini  of  ike  TVtnos^''  and  vhstuMM 
flubmitted  will  be  a  somewhat  asodified  reprodnctioa  of  the  same  lie^  ^ 
Ifae  A.  V.  Journal,  <"  luflnenaa,"  it  is  said,  pamei  in  stable  Jaagnage  aate  tM 
fitmiliar  tann  of  korm  atl,  pink^epe,  eU. 

The  witter  demurs  as  to  pmk^eyB;  for  ha  opines  that  fherdby  isi 
paouMar  chronio^thahaia  afieetkNi  df  the  /oonpioctitral  tbioei  (or 
"  *   rs  of  the  es 


linings  of  the  eye-lids  ml  white  of  the  eya,)  the 
e€  ataadiag  in  daikaoma  «nd  iO-vaotilated  wtMm,  and  whore  thediw«ir 
aseai  of  amooiaeal  gaases  aauil  thaoyetf  and  aotaaaapeqftpbciljwj"* 
to  those  organs,  resuhing  in  corneal  opacity,  catafwol»  Jba.  Baehe«a*W* 
«f  badOyHmnged  wnd  iUtopt  atahlea  iajoaomlf  aibet  aU4heiildi«««^ 
-ijranfo  aahye^ei  thereto, mnd  paitwalMly  paoHlispaaa  to  pwaasflaaw*' 
tions,  and  not  unseldom  beget  farcy  or  glanders. 
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Bat  in  oonQCctioa  ifitk  influrasa^  iltd^  ho  also  demuTO  as  to  tboM 
'^ typhus"  and  ''typhoid"  complicitttft  introdttoed,  io  manoer  sees  m.  the 
*^  Thoughts  upon  tbs  PrevailiDg  Disease  among  Hones,"  Far  be  it  that  any 
Mw  light  from  scienoe,  or  inyestigationy  should  be  ezolvded  from  respeetlid 
atteotion  or  inqnirj ;  but  we  may  define  and  refine  too  Csr,  and  thus  perpki. 
In  the  old  term  of  ^  Infinema  Maligna"  the  same  idea  may  be  said  to  be  pre- ' 
dteated;  and  the  writer  proposes  to  waive  those  new  aspeets,  and  treat  of  In- 
flnenza  simplex  and  Influenia  maligna,  their  oanses,  symptoms,  and  also  tksir 
more  ready  treatment  in  horse-owners*  own  hands. 

The  first  allided  to  finrm  of  this  afiection  is  Tarionsly  named  cattairhal 
ftver,  epidemic  cattarrh,  iaflaenca,  and  (in  the  racing  stables)  distemper. 
Tonng  hoises  are  genevaUy  most  liable  to  and  prove  kast  able  to  eontend 
writh  or  snrmomit  its  effects.  It  ordinarily  commenees  with  a  rigor,  or  slighi 
flhi?eriDg  fit.  This  premonitory,  or  indpient  indioatioo,  is  very  rarely  ob- 
aerved  or  attended  to.  If,  however,  it  should  be  noticed  at  the  outECt,  it 
may  be  of  much  importance ;  since  recourse  to  prompt  and  judicious  treat- 
ment might  then  arrest  the  farther  progress  of  the  attach.  We  will  con- 
aider  this  commcDciog  or  initiatory  stage  of  the  disorder. 

In  infiammatoiy  affections,  whether  of  the  luogs,  bowels,  kidneys,  or  other 
organs ;  or  in  the  earW  or  acute  stsges  of  local  injaries— as  wounds,  stiaina, 
Ac-^the  resort  by  uninformed  fiirrien  and  stable-helpers  is  almost  inrari»* 
bly  to  stimulant  applications,  internal  or  external,  as  the  case  may  be.  Now, 
sU  the  proper  time  and  place,  stimalant  and  discutient  remedies  are  valuable 
tlierapheutical  agents ;  but  to  administer  them  in  the  acute  stages  of  inflam- 
mation of  the  InugB,  bowels,  ^.,  or  to  apply  blistering  unguents,  or  imitative 
oHs,  or  tinctures,  in  cases  of  recent  injaries  or  strains,  is  treatment  as  peroip 
^ons  ss  it  is  ignorant  It  is  like  pouring  alcohol  or  gunpowder  on  flame,  to 
«xtiDgaish  it  After  inflammatory  action  is  abated,  and  when  the  genend 
tone  of  organs,  or  local  action  of  parts,  has  been  lefc  ia  a  depressed  or  unreia- 
▼igorate  state,  then  the  cordial  or  the  tonic,  the  blister  or  the  camtic,  may 
become  most  estamaUe  curative  adjnranta.  Otherwise,  the  so  constant  and 
■rreflecdve  recourse  to  stimalants,  at  Ae  wrong  time  and  places  has 
done  and  does  laeflculaUe  mischief,  in  quaii^  veterinary  practice.  This 
M  a  gross  medical  and  surgical  error,  whieh  has  kiiied  antmals  by 
Ciiousands  annually,  and  which  converts  casual  and  earable  injuries  into 
incurable  lameness  and  permanent  blemishes.  But  ignorant  assuttptien 
with  perilous  trust  and  confidence  where  human  health  and  Kfe 

)  eoncemed ;  and  if  ao  in  relatioii  to  oureelres,  can  better  be  expected  far 
«nr  domestic  animals !  Quadcs  and  noatrum-venders  flourish ;  for  the  waKt 
of  sufiicient  knowledge  on  the  part  of  those  ailing — and  in  earnest  aad 
fluxions  quest  of  rriiSr,  leads  to  lelianoe  on  the  aordid  vaunts  of  unier*- 
pnlous  ignorance.  In  other  things  than  those  of  health,  individnab  wiM 
paoperly  reipirs  to  have  some  avouehmeat-^to  nadeistaad  the  giounda  and 
Jisve  naaonable  proof  of  capacity  or  tiwal-warthittesa-— before  rendetiDg  )»• 
lief  or  relianos ;  but  in  what  is  of  so  paramount  memsot  aa  eoa>peint 
vnedioal  or  surgical  traatment  when  sick,  the  revene  of  this  is  the  tee 
fiptqnent  rule*  It  is  wt**damMMU,"  bat  *^ »edamiy  auod nea intelligunt ;"  far 
jMst  in  pvoportioo  to  his  oatiageous  avermeola^  and  the  impemiMe  qualitias 
iaiipoted  to  his  nestramsy  ia  often  the  Uiad-feid  dependeaoe  placed  m  the 
legarda  nisiab— 1st  ua  say  hoiaca  May  cannot^  aa  wcHa 
or  aeat  of  then*  aila,  or  complain  how  maltraataaaat  wuif 


i  iojaring  or  tortatiag  them.    Yet,  while  the  verbal  exprearion  is 
thmj  have  a  mnte^  bat  naoai  eioqpieai  laagaage  ef  their  owa^  aad  one  ahii» 
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gather  nndeeeptiTe,  if  the  rigbt  oUerratioDy  tact  aii4  ^kiH  be  m  atteoduei- 
qualifications  each  and  all  essential  in  the  veterinary  aorgeon.    The  malidia 
of  animal  life  are  not  so  complicated  as  those  of  haman  life ;  bvt  tbej  m 
their  oonrse  more  rapidly  and  determinately.    Hence,  with  the  former  the 
art  of  the  practtttonei^---the  mendmdi  tcteniia — la   requiied  to  be  dmr 
promptly  and  shrewdly  unerring ;  else,  irrespective  of  what  ooght  to  bedoH 
being  left  not  done,  the  opportunity  to  do  anything  effectively  msy  tiuy 
gether  bo  lost    This,  however,  all  matters  but  little  with  yonr  geoidv 
^ horse  doctors;"  for  with  the  die  professors  of  that  acbod  of  practice  tk 
Quid  dem  f  Quid  non  dan  /"  is  a  modest  self  intemgatoiy,  having  no  plsn 
With  them  no  adequate  standard  of  general  education,  on  which  hss  bea 
based  one  more  especially  professional,  so  as  to  gaanuitee  some  sdentifie  at- 
tainments in  anatomy,  physiology,  pathology,  and  the  art  of  healing,  is  io  aiij 
manner  or  degree  needful  for  recognizing  the  symptomi^  seat,  csosea^  ui 
remedial  treatment  of  the  diseases  of  animals ! 

The  foregoing  has,  however,  traveled  somewhat  out  of  (he  record  coomo- 
ng  stimulants.    The  object,  however,  was  to  decry  the  abnse  c^  these  before 
adventuring  on  a  recommendation  of  their  use,  in  one  of  the  rare  ezeeptioiisl 
cases.    If  an  influenzal  attack  be  recognized  in  its  premonitoij,  gt  very  enrlj 
stage — ^that  is  shortly  from,  or  a  hw  hours  after  the  hone  bsB  been  cer- 
tainly well,  and  when  the  drooping  attitude,  languid,  yet  qai^ened  po75«^ 
and  general  appearance  of  a  *'coTd,"  but  without  oongk  or  mnscoos  dis- 
charge ;  in  fact  when  presenting  those  symptoms  which  betokea  t  distorbed 
or  oppressed  constitutional,  or  febrile  crisis,  without  indieitionaf  orgaoie  in- 
flammation or  lesion ;  then,  and  just  at  this  time,  if  two  or  it  nif  be  three 
quarts  of  blood  be  drawn  from  one  of  the  jagulars,  to  relieve  ^hesrt  and 
lungs,  and  thereupon  proper  stimuli  be  administered,  a  sasotaiy  reicdou 
may  be  superinduced,  and  the  revulsive  nervo-vaaenlar  diatarba&ce,  vloeh 
developes  in  the  mucous  membranes,  and  prostrates  thephyncal  encr^ciso 
rapidly,  so  as  greatlv  to  complicate  the  after  treatment,  may  be  srireited, 
or  materially  controlled.    The  best  and  safest  of  the  difinable  etimoli  for 
use,  in  these  esses,  is  nitrous  ether,  or  sweet  spirits  of  nitre.    8ay,  that  2  oi. of 
nitrous  ether  be  taken,  and  2  drachms  of  infusion  of  camoniie;  add  tbeM 
to  ^  a  pint  of  milk-warm  water,  and  let  this  dose  be  given  twice  s^ay.   A 
bottle  is  often  used' for  giving  fluid  medicine;  but  it  is  ioai^pnaie aad 
unsafe.    An  ox-horn  makes  a  serviceable  instrument.    Sever  as  inch  or  two 
off  the  small  end,  and  plug  it;  and  then  cut  the  wide  end  als&tiiig\y,eo« 
to  form  a  sloped  open  end.    Put  the  drink  into  the  horn,  and  an  witaDt 
having  quietly  opened  the  horse's  mouth,  and  gently  grasped  hia  toi^e  le 
aa  thereby  to  draw  it  a  little  out  on  one  side, — at  the  same  time^  with  tht 
other  band,  elevating  his  head  and  muzzle  a  little  let  the  opes  end  bi 
inserted,  on  the  other  side,  and  over  the  back  part  of  the  tongnSi  ud 
the  contents  be  softly  poured  down,  gulp  by  gulp.    Every  actioB  and  dom- 
ment  should  be  made  with  the  greatest  gentleness,  not  onlv  becaiBi  thi 
horse's  throat  may  be  sore,  and  swallowing  painful,  (beaidea  the  natoii  &^ 
taste  for  the  medicine  and  the  oonstraint«)  but  becauae  less  reHatasce  tf 
struggle  will  ensue,  and  there  will  be  do  risk  of  injuriog  the  moath  or  toi^ 
At  all  times,  the  more  unwilling  or  violent  horaes  are,  the  greater  the  oooms 
for  gentleness  I  otherwise  an  operator  will  be  more  baffled,  «id  the  draagbl  to 
got  over  with  so  much  irritation  as  to  do  more,  harm  than  good,  ia  all 
operatioBs  and  restraints,  as  in  all  lessons  or  iastructioDs  wi&  hoiaaB,pititaoe 
and  gentle  handling  must  ever  be  a  nne  qua  nm  to  auceeediBg  well;  aad  (ha 
abyer  or  mere  intractable  any  animal  mtj  be  found,  the  greater  theoccaaioB 
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Ibr  bis  being  soothed,  and  given  time,  and  gooe  abont  gently.  High 
^onraged  and  valuable  horeea^-often  those  the  most  so— are  roost  of  all  apt  to 
Ibe  rendered  sulky  or  stubborn,  and  every  way  of  iaferior  value,  by  hasty  treat- 
ment^ and  unfair  curbing,  constraint,  or  punishment.  Animals  cannot,  by 
language,  be  made  to  know  or  understand  what  it  is  sought  they  should 
obey  or  do ;  and  as  training,  ^c,  to  them  are  acts  of  a  character  at  once  disa- 
greeable and  unaccountable,  so  favorable  or  kindly  eubmission  can  only  be 
induced  or  expected  from  quiet  and  gentle,  but  6rm  proceedings,  and  every- 
thiDg  that  is  alarming,  or  has  a  coercive  aspect,  ought  to  be  studiously  avoid- 
ed or  concealed. 

As  relates  to  such  cases  of  influenza  as  has  been  referred  to,  besides  the 
nitrous  ether  draught,  f  of  a  pint  of  sound  ale,  sweetened  with  two  tea- 
spoonfuls  of  molasses,  and  having  2  drachma  of  the  best  ground  ginger  stirred 
in,  may  be  mixed  with  a  pint  of  milk  warm  water,  and  given  alternately 
with  the  other.  The  patient  should  be  placed  in  a  moderately  warm,  well- 
ventilated  loose  box  if  possible ;  in  any  case  well  clothed,  and  where  there 
are  no  currents  of  cold  air.  He  should  be  bedded  up  to  his  hocks  in  short 
dry  straw  ;  and  leg-bandages  of  flannel  may  be  usefully  employed.  The  food 
sbould  be  small  potions  of  sweet  hay  ;  barley  or  malt  mashes;  a  handful 
OT  two  of  oats ;  and  for  drink  thin  water  gruel.  If  in  two,  or  as  may  almost 
be  said,  one  day,  the  attack  does  not  seem  to  be  arrested,  and  if  mucous  dis- 
cbarge from  the  nasal  membranes  supervene,  then  the  complaint  is  estab- 
ished,  and  will  run  its  course. 

In  the  latter  case,  the  treatment  is  not  very  different;  but  the  progress  of 
the  disease  has  now  to  be  carefully  watched.    The  mucous,  serous,  and  sero* 
mucous  tissues  seem  to  be  especially  attacked.    Their  nervous  tone  seems  to 
be  altogether  deranged,  and  their  secretions  correspondingly.    In  fact,  all  the 
membranous  system  seems  to  sympathize,  accompanied  by  flying  neu« 
ralgio  twinges.     The  worst  and  most  difficult  symptom,  however,  is  the 
extraordinary  weakness  and  prostration  of  all  the  energies  which  rapidly 
attend  the  mucous  discharge.    This  and  the  indisposition  to  food,  together 
nvith  the  pulse  running  high  and  the  breathing  oppressed,  complicates  the 
ease ;  for  it  is  unsafe  to  aratract  blood,  and  still  the  case  must  not  be  lost 
from  congestion  of  the  lungs  and  heart.    If  food  be  entirely  rejected,  pretty 
thick,  smooth  oat-meal  gruel,  sweetened  with  a  spoonful  or  two  of  molasses, 
and  with  I  drachm  of  nitre  dissolved  in  the  i  gallon  should  be  homed  over  4  or 
5  times  a  day.  Enemas  of  the  same  kind  should  be  thrown  up.  Bran  may  be 
stirred  in  the  water,  and  poured  off  clear,  and  in  this  1  drachm  of  nitre  and 
a  table  spoonful  of  honey  may  be  dissolved  to  the  pailful.    If  the  sub- 
maxillary glands    are    tumefied    and    painful,  some  blistering    linament 
should  be  rubbed  in  between  the  jaws  and  along  the  course  of  the  throaL 
But  the  practitioner's  or  owner's  best  treatment  is  limited  chiefly  to  moderate 
warmth,  pure  air,  a  well  bedded-up  loose  box,  offerinff  small  quantities  of 
tempting  food,  (or  if  need  be  homing  over  gruel  and  exhibiting  enemss,)  and 
giving  weak  nitro  bran-water.     If  the  patient  begins  to  breathe  less  op- 
pressed ;  his  pulse  fuller  and  not  so  q^uick ;  the  membranes  lining  the  nose 
more  natural  in  color;  in  a  word,  if  the  svmptoms  altogether  indicate 
decreasing  febrile  action,  everything  is  to  be  noped.    The  leading  object  is 
thereupon  to  support  the  strength — ^by  means  of  gruel,  and  small  malt 
mashes  frequently  offered.    An  oxymel  may  be  beneficially  used  twice  a  day 
hi  i  of  a  pint  of  honey,  mix  a  small  spoonful  of  brandy,  and  the  same  of  vine- 
gar ;  stir  into  it  a  table-spoonful  of  linseed-meal  and  ^  of  a  pint  of  sound  ale ; 
and  incorporate  the  whole  in  two  pints  of  boiling  water.    Horn  over  one-half 
for  each  draught,  when  cold. 
Theae  remarks  having  run  a  sufficient  length  for  the  preaeat  months  the 
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writer  defon  hu  obMnratioot  on  Iu&nmz%  llalipuk  untal  llie  oexi  moftfL 
It  may  sot  b«  amiw  to  hero  ^beorve  thtt  the  pnmt  Boggpaited  traaUneM  k 
intended  to  be  of  a  eeope  adapted  to  caeca  in  aay  hoeaa-oirBec^a  own  iuud^ 
and  when  tlieee  are  dispoeed,  in  a  leaeer  d«|ppeei»  to  eomplieatioBa  end  adveM 
nanltk  In  any  each  ktter  or  more  eeriooa  oaeeei  tlu  lud  of  profaakinil  ed- 
Tioe  ie  indiepeneaUe ;  and  bleeding,  oonnter  irritanti  or  blieten,  nweb  oi 
eetona  and  such  intenial  remedBea  aa  taftarged  antimoBj,  digita>.ii^  beUebon^ 
calomel,  opinoi,  croton  oil,  eto^  may  come  to  be  deaunded,  aooordiDDig  to 
tymptome^  and  the  patienta  e(«dition.  J.  C.  & 

Qimd.  Boj.  Ttt.  Ctf.,Mtmb.  by.OelLT.&eB. 

rrbe  aboye  was  deeigned  for  our  last  iesne,  bot  waa  recdfed  too  late.    Hm 
eobjeet  will  be  fiutlier  dtecueeed  in  oar  next  nomberj— Bo.  P.  L.  dp  A.] 


COW  BSXIKVSD  BT  SURGBST. 

Thk  foUowiog  eaee  of  sorcery  is  reported  in  the  Ptmtgiman,  The  oper- 
ation waa  perfoimed  by  Dr.  Tbayer  of  Weet  Newtoa,  Mm,  vpon  a  fMwrhe 
cow  of  Mr.  Geo.  K  Allen.  The  case  waa  stoppage,  oaaMd  \sj  the  gai&ar 
tion  of  gas  in  the  stomach  from  eating  too  many  rotten  spplk   He  ssjs: 

"^  Finding  all  my  efforts  to  remo?e  the  diffienlty,  anavaiBog,  aod  she  gro«r- 
ittg  worse  rapidly,  I  called  in  the  doctor  abote  mentioned,  w1k>  wj  quickly 
decided  that  nothiog  bat  tappiag  wonld  save  her,  and  inthay  ooQaeat  he 
made  an  incieion  directly  into  the  Romeo,  or  fiist  stomach,  jo^  in  front  of 
the  hip  npon  the  left  side ;  and  tntrododng  a  small  tube,  mtk  is  oesps  d 
^ot  took  plaoe  as  wonld  astonish  even  oar  modem  pMiadans,  But  ^i^ 
suit  was  all  we  could  dedre,  the  swelling  went  down  at  ence,  and  lhe«m 
was  worth  forty  dollars  more  than  before  the  qparati<m.  TJxeevho  wit- 
nessed the  ca«e,  and  aome  were  oldfarmirSf  pronounced  the^^entianefitir^ 
new  U»  them." 


AORIOTTLTirBAIi    CHOPS. 


A  BECXST  number  of  the  journal  of  the  N.  T.  State  Socie^  mei^ien 
the  following  crops  raised  in  diffisreat  parts  of  this  State.  How  esn  it  bi 
that  farmers  are  content  with  leas  than  half  a  poeaihla  orop  asd  one-toiA 
the  possible  profits  I 

Mr.  B.  IL  Hart,  of  Oneida,  raised  70  boshels  of  shells  c(Mm  to  thesen. 
Mr.  Wm.  Johnson,  near  Geneva,  raised  38;d7l  Iboii  of  ahelled  con  os  aiM 
acres,  equal  to  76||  boshels  per  acre. 

Twenty-two  cows  on  Mr.  J.  S.  Hilbeit's  farm,  Chemwng  Co,  protei 
4116  lbs.  of  butter.  Included  were  two  three-year  old  heibn.  Thai  betM 
sold  at  27  to  37  cts.  per  lb.  The  a;7enge  yield  per  eow  is  187  Osieaci^M 
counting  them  as  20  cows,  it  wonld  give  5tQ^  lbs.  each. 

In  Tioga  county  the  yield  of  rye  is  about  20  boshekfier  aei^sowWi 
producing  28  boshels.    The  avsogne  yield  of  badiy  is  2^  l»«Mi  f«iM 
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That  of  iDdiaD  corn,  28  bushels  per  acre,  while  some  fields  produced  60 
bushels.  Buckwheat  produced  15  bushels  per  acre.  Oats  average  35 
bushels,  some  land  producing  00  bushels.  Hay,  average,  1^  tons  per  acre, 
and  some  fields  produced  2|  tons  per  acre.    Potatoea  about  50  bushels  per 


Bridoivatxb,  Mabb. — papulation  in  1850,  2^00;  in  1855,  3a6l3;  in- 
crease in  ^ve  years,  575. 

Four  Rolling  and  Nail  Mills ;  1000  tons  iron  manufactured  and  not  made 
into  nails,  valued  at  180,000;  52  nail  machines,  62,500  casks  naib  numur 
fiactured,  valued  at  $250,000 ;  capital,  $77,000^,  207  men  employed.  Tvm 
Forges,  70  tons  manufactured,  value  of  bar  ^iron,  etc.,  $10,500 ;  capital, 
$7000,  20  employed.  One  fumac%  600  tons  casting,  value^  $40,000; 
capital,  $18,000,  30  employed. 

Two  paper  mann&ctories ;  270  tons  stock  used;  210  tons  paper  manu- 
lactured,  valued  at  $30,000;  capital,  $18,000,  20  employed. 

Two  establishments  for  manufacture  of  coaches,  wagons,  etc,  value  of 
^fiicles  manufactured,  $5,800 ;  $2000,  7  employed. 

One  soap  manu£u^ry,  25,120  gallons  manufactured,  ralued  at  $2,540; 
41,500  capital,  4  employed. 

One  tin  manufactory,  value  tin  ware  $500 ;  2  employed. 

One  cotton  establisbment^  value  of  manufactures,  $14,000,  $30,000  capi- 
tal, 40  employed. 

600  pairs  boots  and  166,000  pairs  sboesmanufiBu^tured,  valued  at$125,700.; 
55  males  and  85  females  employed. 

3,000,000  bricks  manufactured,  valued  at  $12,000 ;  30  employed. 

63,600  bushels  charcoal,  valued  at  $4000 ;  20  employed. 

90,000  ft.  lumber  prepared  for  market,  valued  at  $7,600,  30  employed. 

i2217  cords  firewood,  valued  at  $6,651,  30  employed. 

259  horses,  valued  at  $16,472 ;  151  oxen  over  3  years  old,  and  18  steeia 
under  3,  valued  $7,557;  44  milch  cows,  and  51  heifers,  valued  at  $14,288. 

25,836  Iha.  butter  valued  at  $6,459;  6679  lbs.  cheese,  $834 ;  130  Ika. 
boney,  $26. 

283  acres  Indian  com,  20  bush,  per  acre,  valued  at  ^8,136. 

1^  acre»  of  wheat,  16  bush,  per  acre,  $48. 

57  acres  of  ire,  11  bush,  per  acre,  $857. 

3^  acres  of  barley,  24  bush,  per  acre,  $80. 

129  acres  oats,  23  bush,  per  acre,  $1,809. 
.  1  acre  onions,  380  buah.  $190. 

4^  acres  turnips,  825  bush,  per  acre,  $450. 

H  acres  carrots,  416  bush,  per  acre,  $62» 

i  acre  beet^  $42. 

1540  acres  English  Jnowmg,  1128  tons,  $20,804.  .414  tons  awjle  hi^, 
♦4,140. 

il299  apple  trees,  $902.    IISO  pear  trM^1128. 

14  acres  cranberries,  $52QL 

1  shingle  and  box  board  manu&ustory,  capital  $3000;  men  employed,  12. 

Value  of  machines  manufactured,  $4000,  men  employed,  5*—Pl(mghman. 
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rOB  m  PLOCQB,  THX  LOOM,  AID  THB  AStTL. 

THE  BESPONSIBILITT  OF  WOMEN  FOR  THE  HEALTH  OF  THEIB  OFFSPBOa 

Mr.  Editor  : — A  medical  writer  has  remarked  that  ^  Perfect  huith  is 
civilized  society  is  unknown;  it  exists  only  at  an  ideality.**  This  itiKliii^ 
truth,  which  any  one  of  obaervaiion  cannot  dispute,  leads  to  the  inqniiji  Who 
'  is  in  fault  f  A  full  and  impartial  answer  wcrald  require  os  to  examine  the 
duties  of  both  sexes.  At  present^  however,  we  shall  only  consider  the  rnn- 
ner  in  which  woman  discharges  her  high  responsibilHies  as  nioUier  of  the 
race. 

From  reports  published  by  Miss  Beecher  and  others,  we  learn  that  our 
towns  do  not  average  one  healthy  woman.  Nevertheless,  he  who  teaches  ihd 
the  sex  are  in  fault  for  their  bodily  infirmities,  is  often  regarded  as  blasphem- 
ing ;  for  has  not  Providence  seen  fit  to  afilict  them ! !  Thos  by  msbof 
Supreme  Power  the  scape-goat,  they  piou^Zy  relieve  themselves  of  a// reEpoih 
sibitity  for  their  own  sufferings  and  those  which  they  io^  upon  the  race. 

When  we  consider  that  about  every  third  woman  bes  a  diaeued^  spine, 
that  at  least  every  fifth  one  is  scrofulous,  cous  uuipiiT*.,  vf  [^^-^  *^..^  vf  som4 
other  disease  transmissable  to  her  offspring;  aod  makbg  no  estim&ta  of 
general  debility  and  various  weaknesses,  that  not  one  batandred  can  bossi 
of  having  no  deformed  bones,  we  are  led  to  ask,  what  tiad  ot  a  Pr<jiridcnoe 
is  that  who  thus  delights  in  disfiguring  his  noblest  work  \  PiwidecM  esteh- 
lishes  laws — those  who  violate  them  s&er  the  penalty.  If  we  bofetai  effect! 
to  their  causes,  we  can  trace  to  the  habits  Rod  cu^toms  of  ^^wm  viwj  of 
the  evils  which  have  vitiated  the  human  family.    It  cannot  be  «p«fi£i  thit 
infirm  parents,  groaning  under  a  load  of  disease,  will  gira  to  Ite  »<it\4  %Ji 
iron  race.    It  should  not  be  expected  that  women  who  eh  at  thiois^Tes  m 
from  the  inspiring  lur  and  sunlight  of  heaven,  confining  their  Ubora  enMy 
to  the  house  or  living  in  indolent  luxuiy,  will  "  stamp  their  raoe  w\\k  si^ 
tures  of  majestic  grace,"  or  transmit  to  the  world  offspring  posse^d  of  wnal 
mental  and  physical  organizations.    As  reasonably  may  w%  loot  for  purt 
sparkling  waters  to  flow  from  a  malignant  morafs. 

There  are  those  of  the  sex  that  have  observed  and  reflectel  mndr,  who 
know  and  acknowledge  that  women  are  in  faulty  criminatly  30^  for  eeosres  of  | 
the  complaints  from  which  the  race  suffer.  With  such  lies  the  weigMy  4Qty 
of  commencing  a  reform,  which  shall  restore  to  the  human  conitoumi  «tit 
of  its  pristine  tone.  At  the  present  time  fQW  of  our  girls  reash  the  sge  of 
twenty  in  a  sound  condition.  Large  numbers  marry  and  bect>me  Biotbwsj— 
give  to  the  world  a  suffering  offspring,  and  llicm  selves  drag  <mt  lives  of  p«^ 
So  it  will  ever  be  until  education  and  feshions  accord  betttr  with  die  dkista 
of  nature,  until  parents  observe  the  laws  of  healtli  liiemfiel  vea  and  le^tiiift  ito 
to  be  observed  in  the  treatment  cf  their  children. 

Take  a  fair  girl  of  seventeen  or  eighteen,  who  haa  been  po  fortunsl*  »^ 
inherit  no  disease  and  to  pass  through  the  periods  of  infancy  andscliool^tii 
no  other  misfortune  than  to  come  out  rather  delicate,  teach  her  hj  eift^^ 
to  submit  to  fashions,  however  opposed  to  the  dictates  of  sound  s€iifie  t^ 
the  demands  of  sound  healtb  thev  may  be,  encircle  her  waist  with  wb*l«io>** 
and  steel;  load  her  hips  with  skirts,  corded,  quilted,  hcwDped  sod  itwcW, 
tied  tensely  around  the  person  to  keep  them  in  position  ;  have  her  ^ 
the  sedentary  habits  of  thousands  of  our  women,  and  thenixi  afewyeiwWt 
at  the  woman  you  have  recreated  firom  the  noble  ^rL 
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Her  whole  body  is  in  an  abnormal  state.  Weakn.ess  and  disease  prey 
upon  a  form,  which,  had  a  reasonable  course  been  pursued,  would  have  been 
bounding  with  health.  Thus  it  is  that  Providence  sends  afflictions ! !  Were 
they  not  invited  ? 

If  women  would  rejoice  in  the  fulness  of  life,  if  they  would  give  to  the  world 
an  offspring  beautiful  and  noble,  let  them  make  the  laws  of  health  the  great 
study  of  life,  and  the  instruction  of  their  children  therein  one  of  their  great 
duties. 

Let  thf  m  throw  aside  whalebones  and  steel,  and  make  easy  but  elegant  cos- 
tumes. Let  them  untie  the  strings  which  are  doing  a  worjc  as  fatal  as  the 
hangman's  cord.  Let  every  garment  be  suspended  from  the  shoulders.  Let 
every  limb  have  scope  for  action.  Let  them  spend  several  hours  per  diem  in 
the  invigorating  air  which  God  has  adapted  for  their  lungs. 

Teachers  are  grossly  in  fault  for  not  bringing  these  things  forcibly  before 
their  pupils,  both  in  practice  and  in  theory.  The  long  processiono  formed  to 
take  exercise  in  measured  pace,  for  half  an  hour  in  the  twenty-four,  leave  no 
vivid  impression  upon  the  pupil  except  a  remembrance  of  the  stupidity  of 
the  performance.  Let  scholars  ^eeZ  the  pleasure  of  living  at  least  three  hours 
per  diem  in  the  open  air,  and  they  will  readily  comprehend  when  instructed 
that  it  is  an  agreeable  duty  to  do  so. 

The  health  of  morals  and  intellect  sympathizes  with  that  of  the  body.  If 
the  latter  becomes  prostrate  the  former  may  become  enfeebled.  It  would 
therefore  seem  appropriate  for  our  eloquent  divines  to  inculcate,  occasionally, 
lessons  upon  the  important  subject  of  health  and  the  responsibilities  of  every 
intelligent  being.  The  effect  would  doubtless  be  as  beneficial  to  the  human 
family  as  homilies  upon  natural  depravity  or  original  sin. 

June  Isle, 


Note  by  the  Editor. — ^The  above  topic  is  one  of  immense  importance, which 
ought  not  to  be  considered  out  of  place  in  any  journal,  moral,  scientific,  or 
political,  for  sound  minds  can  only  be  looked  for  in  sound  bodies,  and  perma- 
nent defects  in  one  lead  to  the  ruin  of  all  our  social  and  political  institutions. 
We  were  not  aware  that  abnormal  organizations  were  so  common  as  they  are 
represented  by  our  correspondent,  but  we  are  quite  certain  that  reform  in  this 
matter  is  imperatively  demanded,  and  that  we  have  yet  to  endure  a  large 
part  of  the  penalty  for  our  sin  in  these  matters.  Fro;m  this  there  is  no  escape. 
There  is  no  pardoning  power.  The  law  is  inexorable.  We  commend  this 
matter  to  the  serious  attention  of  our  readers. 

We  only  add  that  natural  law  has  herein  provided  against  the  permanance 
of  all  assumed  superiority  In  the  wealthy  classes.  They  are  obliged  to  resort 
to  external  appendages,  to  costly  dresses  and  extravagant  modes  of  living  and 
peculiar  habits  of  life,  in  order  to  distinguish  themselves  from  their  neighbors. 
These  very  habits  ruin  both  mind  and  body  in  about  two  generations,  and 
not  only  reduce  them  to  the  ordinary  level  in  personal  attractiveness,  <Src.,  but 
to  objects  of  pity,  demanding  the  sympathies  even  of  the  poor. 

A  "  millionaire"  once  said  to  us,  "  I  would  give  you  every  dollar  I  am  worth 
for  your  legs."  So  the  wheel  turns.  Let  not  those  who  are  getting  up 
exhibit  so  much  folly  as  their  predecessors.  Yet  we  are  sorry  to  say  we  think 
they  furnish  too  much  evidence  that  they  are  becoming  the  silliest  of  all  fools 
who  have  preceded  them. 

42 
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AK  AGRICULTURAL  BUREAU. 

WAranrcriov,  April  4, 1854. 

Thb  following  very  interesting  letter,  addreaeed  to  the  Agriealtanl  Con- 
jDittee  in  the  Honse  of  Representatives,  exhibits  the  80ope»  objeets  andopsri- 
tions  of  a  bureaa  of  the  Goyemment,  yet  in  its  infancy,  but  which  is  W  be- 
coming one  of  the  most  practically  nseful  and  important 

Unitied  States  Patent  Office,  Mardi  31, 1856. 

Agreeably  to  request,  herewith  I  famish  you  with  some  of  the  pnndpsl 
reasons  why  Congress  should  increase  the  agricultural  appropriatioDS  here- 
after to  be  expended  by  this  office  with  some  of  the  benefits  to  the  coontij 
which  have  already  resulted  from  the  appropriations  made  yens  pssl 

One  of  the  prime  objects  of  these  appropriations  has  been  the  introdoetiaB 
of  new  and  useful  vegetable  products  hitherto  unknown  in  the  United  SUAm, 
and  the  increase  and  dissemination  of  those  of  superior  goaJities  which  hid 
already  been  cultivated  or  otherwise  known.     Measures  have  been  Uken  to 
procure  from  every  quarter  of  the  globe,  such  seeds,  plants,  roots  and  cat- 
tings  as  would  be  likely  to  succeed  in  any  part  of  the  conntiy,  and  plsu^Dg 
them  in  the  hands  of  persons  who  were  the  most  likely  to  test  their  adapts- 
tion  to  our  climate  and  soil.    As  a  matter  of  course,  many  of  the  experiments 
thus  made  unavoidably  proved  abortive ;  but  in  numeroncases,  thej  were 
attended  with  the  most  signal  success,  and  a  single  product,  in  the  opioion  of 
competent  judges,  has  added  millions  to  our  resources.   For  instaoce,  s  ra- 
riety  of  wheat  known  as  the  ^  Mediterranean,"  which  wss  Iraoght  to  ^ 
country  a  few  years  ago,  has  proved  highly  productive,  hardy  andmatonBg 
several  days  earlier  than  other  varieties,  thereby  escaping  the  ravig^  of  in- 
sects and  rust,  besides  being  sooner  ready  for  market 

Within  the  last  year  no  less  than  seventeen  varities  of  wheat  have  been 
introduced  from  distant  parts  of  the  globe,  and  distributed  in  varioiB  sections 
of  the  Union,  most  of  which  promise  to  ba  attended  with  good  snooeBB. 

The  "Indian  mixed"  or  **  Dourah  corn,"  of  African  origin,  has  »1»  been 
introduced,  and  it  constitutes  a  valuable  crop  in  the  South. 

The  "Japan  pea,"  unsurpassed  by  all  the  others  in  its  yiflid,bdieTedtobe 
of  Eastern  origin  has  been  cultivated  in  various  parts  of  the  ooontry  with  is- 
markable  results. 

The  "  Chinese  yam,"  originally  from  China,  but  more  recently  from  Franee, 
which  promises  to  serve  as  an  excellent  substitute  both  for  the  sweet  and 
common  potato,  has  been  sufficiently  tested  to  prove  its  value  ia  the  Southon 
as  well  as  in  the  Middle  States. 

The  "  chufa"  or  "  earth  a  mond,"  a  small  tuberous  eacnlent,from  the  aoaft 
of  Spain,  which  has  naturalized  itself  to  our  soil  and  climate,  has  proved  jn- 
lific  in  its  yield  when  grown  in  light  sandy  soils,  as  well  as  thoee  whidtn* 
rich,  and  bids  fair  to  become  a  valuable  forage  crop  for  cattle  and  siriM. 

At  least  thirty  varieties  of  turnip  seed,  including  the  best  coltifatedm 
England,  as  well  as  on  the  continent  in  Europe,  have  been  imported  and  da- 
seminated  in  every  State  and  Territory  of  the  Union.  The  benefits  an  u* 
ready  apparent.  Similar  experiments  are  now  being  instituted  with  ail  tb^ 
leading  varieties  of  grasses,  cabbages  and  peas  of  Europe,  the  results  of  wloch 
will  soon  be  made  known. 

Among  the  forage  crops  it  may  be  mentioned  that  the  Chinese  sag*  ^ 
(So  gho  Suche),  a  new  gramineous  plant,  of  Chinese  origin,  but  moie  reoently 
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from  FraDCd,  has  bMn  introduoed  and  has  proved  itself  well  adapted  to  tii0 
geographical  range  of  Indian  oom.  The  amount  of  fodder  which  it  will  pro- 
dnce  to  the  aere  is  estimated  to  be  twenty-five  tons ;  the  stalks  of  which  are 
filed  with  a  rich  saccharine  juice,  the  whole  plant  being  devoured  with  avidi- 
ty by  cattle,  horses  and  swine.  It  is  of  easy  cultivation,  being  similar  to  that 
M  maize  or  .broom  com;  and  if  the  seeds  are  sown  early  in  May  in  the 
Middle  States,  two  crops  of  fodder  can  be  raised  from  the  same  roots  in  the 
aeason^-one  about  the  first  of  August,  and  the  other  in  October. 

Another  valuable  forage  crop,  the  "  Oerman  millet"  {Mohn  de  Hangrie) 
has  been  introduoed  £rom  France,  which  is  very  productive,  of  quick  growth, 
resists  drought,  and  fionrishes  well  in  dry  soils. 

Among  the  cuttings  of  fruits  trees  and  vines  which  have  been  introduced 
may  be  mentioned  the  ''  Prune  d'Ageu,"  the  **  Prune  Sainte  Catharine,"  and 
the  "  Vigne  Corinth."  The  two  former  have  been  grafted  on  the  common 
plum  in  all  the  States  north  of  Pennsylvania,  and  on  the  mountainous  dis^ 
iricts  of  that  State,  Maryland  and  Virginia.  From  the  success  which  has 
attended  this  experiment,  there  is  every  reason  to  hope  that  there  will  soon 
be  produced  sufficient  dried  prunes  in  those  regions  to  supply  the  wants  of 
the  whole  Union.  Among  the  seeds  of  indigenous  growth,  which  have  been 
selected  and  distributed,  in  reference  to  their  superior  qualities,  as  well  as 
to  their  probable  adaptedness  to  certain  parallels  and  localities,  and  which 
have  proved  highly  productive,  there  may  be  noted  several  varieties  of 
Indian  corn. 

Among  these  are  the  '*  Improved  King  Philip,"  or  brown  corn  obtained 
from  an  i&land  in  a  lake  in  New-Hampshire,  which  was  extensively  distribu- 
ted in  all  the  States  north  of  New-Jersey,  and  the  mountainous  districts  of 
Pennsylvania,  Maryland  and  Virginia.  The  result  has  been  that  it  matured 
in  less  than  ninety  days  from  the  time  of  planting,  (about  the  middle  of  June,) 
and  yielded,  in  one  instance  134  bushels  of  shelled  corn  to  the  acre.  An- 
other superior  variety,  from  New-Mexico,  the  "  New-Mexico  White  Flinty" 
has  been  distributed,  which  appears  to  be  adapted  to  the  entire  corn  region 
flouih  of  Massachusetts.  For  ordinary  use,  either  green  or  dry,  its  quality  of 
excellence  is  unsurpassed. 

Among  the  products  which  it  has  been  proposed  to  introduce  from  al)road, 
with  a  view  of  making  special  experiments,  to  be  conducted  by  agricultural 
aocieties  or  by  individuals  in  the  several  States  and  Territories  of  the  Union, 
may  be  named  considerable  quantities  of  all  the  best  varities  of  wheat  and  of 
other  cereals  of  the  globe.  In  addition  to  these  there  might  be  imported  the 
seeds,  roots  or  cuttings  of  all  the  principal  economical  plants  and  trees  known, 
and  experimented  upon  in  a  similar  manner. 

In  connection  with  the  subject  I  would  suggest  the  expediency  of  Congress 
making  the  annual  appropriations  for  the  purpose  of  agriculture  sufficiently 
early  in  the  season  to  order  most  of  the  seeds  to  be  grown  the  approaching 
season,  so  that  they  may  be  received  in  time  for  distribution  by  the  first  of 
January  or  before.  For  it  has  been  found  by  experience  that  when  large 
orders  for  seeds  have  been  made  aflter  the  month  of  April  or  May,  it  was  im- 
jpracticable  for  the  seedsman  to  furnish  an  adequate  supply  without  procui> 
mg  them  from  various  sources  and  this  too  often  requiring  several  months. 
Hence  most  of  the  seeds  would  arrive  too  late  for  the  southern  and  middle 
sections  of  the  Union ;  or  if  they  were  attempted  to  be  kept  over  till  the  next 
fisll  they  would  be  either  devoured  by  vermin  or  insects  or  rendered  worthless 
by  age. 

Another  feature  connected  with  these  appropriations  which  appears  to  need 
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•implification  or  reform,  is  some  more  feasible  and  equitable  planof  dispanDg 
of  these  seeds  than  had  been  adopted  heretofore. 

I  wonld  therefore,  suggest  that,  instead  of  distribnting  of  them  pronuBefr 
OQsly,  through  members  of  Congress,  societies  or  indiyidoaJs,  who  may  spf^ 
directly  for  them  at  the  Patent  Office,  suitable  arraDgementa  bemads  hjaH 
members  for  them  to  be  sent,  in  bundles  not  exceeding  fonr  pounds  ve^ht, 
franked  by  the  Commissioner  of  Patents,  to  the  State,  TerriUnial  and  0001(7 
agricultural  societies,  or  to  the  Secretaries  of  States  or  Territories  or  Coonfty 
Clerks,  where  there  are  no  such  societies,  to  be  distribated  by  mail  or  other- 
wise, to  proper  individuals  residing  in  each  State,  Territory  or  oonatj,  far 
trial  or  special  experiment,  with  a  request  that  each  recipient  shall  rep(Mt  the 
result  for  the  use  of  the  Patent  Office. 

To  insure  the  free  and  speedy  transport  of  each  small  packet  of  cuttiBgs  or 
seeds,  an  appropriate  stamp  might  be  placed  upon  it,  bearing  the  imprtDt  of 
the  name  of  the  member  of  Congress  or  Territorial  delegate  in  whose  district 
or  territory  any  such  society  may  be  located,  or  in  which  any  Secretary  of 
State  or  Territory,  or  County  Clerk  may  reside. 

The  apportionment  of  the  packets  sent  to  the  State  aodetiea  might  bear  s 
stamp  containing  the  name  of  the  Senators  of  each  of  tbe  States  respeetirefy. 
This  change  can  only  be  effected  by  an  amendment  in  the  postal  lair,  and 
necessarily  would  come  before  the  Committee  on  Post  Offices. 
Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

Hon.  David  P.  Holloway,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture, 
House  Representatives,  United  States. 


BUTTER   MAKING. 


Editor  Ohio  Farmer, — Dear  Sir: — ^In  the  43d  number  of  tbe  cnn«nt 
volume  of  the  Ohio  Farmer,  I  observe  an  inqiury  from  Mr.  AWen,  00  the 
subject  of  making  butter  from  sweet  cream.  He  affirms  that  "AgricaltDrsI 
books  and  journals  tell  us  that  butter  cannot  be  made  from  sweet  f  w"* 
And  then  declares  that  the  life-long  practice  of  his  mother  contrtdicts  the 
teaching  of  the  "  books"  on  this  subject.  There  is,  perhaps  nobrancJi  oC^ 
mestic  economy  the  theory  of  which  is  so  little  understood  by  those  wbo 
practice  it  as  the  art  of  butter  making.  The  first  truth  to  be  learned  on  tha 
suhject  is,  that  butter  is  not  made  by  churning  I  All  tbe  butter  that  cm,  by 
any  process,  be  procured  from  cream  or  milk,  exists  in  the  milk  when  drawn 
from  the  cow,  and  the  business  of  the  dairy-man  is  to  ascert^n  how  it  <^ 
be  most  perfectly  separated  from  the  other  proximate  elements  of  the  miflf 
with  the  least  labor,  and  carry  with  it  the  fewest  impurities,  or  substwiees 
other  than  butter.  In  newly-drawn  milk  the  butter  exists  in  the  form  of  «• 
ceedingly  minute  globules,  each  wrapped  in  a  very  delicate  o^"^'^i°[ 
cheesy  matter  (casein)  and  floating  promiscuously  through  the  fluid.  "«• 
roilk  be  suffered  to  stand  at  rest  for  a  few  hours,  butter  being  lighter  tntf 
milk,  the  globules  find  their  place  at  the  surfiu;e  acecording  to  the  U^  ^ 
gravitetion.  If  the  new  milk  be  heated  to  180^  and  suffered  to  co(J,  JM 
globules,  swelled  by  the  heating,  their  envelopes  thickened  by  accumnWiBg 
cheesy  matter  from  the  milk,  will  rise  to  the  surface  more  rapidly  «ndto»  a 
heavier  and  thicker  coat  of  cream  which,  on  being  chnm^  ^  J^*** 
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more  pounds  not  indeed  of  batter,  but  of  a  com  pound  of  butter,  casein  and 
sugar  of  milk,  which  has  a  very  rich  flavor  when  fresh,  but  soon  become  ran- 
cid and  unfit  for  the  table.  But  to  the  question  of  Mr.  Alden.  Churning  is 
but  the  breaking  of  these  globules,  that  the  particles  of  butter  may  cohere 
together  and  form  a  mass  more  or  less  solid.  This  at  first  would  seem  to  be 
a  mere  mechanical  action,  but  connected  with  it,  or  least  accompanying  it, 
are  chemical  changes,  whose  invariable  presence  leads  us  to  infer  that  they 
constitute  an  essential  part  of  the  process.  These  are,  first,  an  elevation  of 
temperature,  frequently  amounting  to  10*»,  if  the  "  butter  comes"  rapidly. 
And,  second,  the  formation  of  lactic  acid ;  for  if  milk  be  churned  as  soon 
as  drawn  from  the  cow,  and  butter  be  separated,  the  butter-milk  will  be 
found  to  contain  acid,  though  it  may  not  taste  very  sour.  Whether  this  lac- 
tic acid  is  a  cause  or  an  effect  of  the  separation  of  the  butter,  has  not  been 
satisfactorily  settled, but  that  it  is  always  present  after  butter  has  been  churned, 
13  a  well  ascertained  fact,  and  this  fact,  all  scientific  books  on  the  dairy  assert. 
Johnson,  Baliantyne,  Ayton  and  Traill  all  teach  that  **  butter  made  from  sweet 
cream  is  less  in  quantity,  and  require  more  labor  to  produce  it,  and  is  there- 
fore unprofitable."  In  this  they  admit  that  it  may  be  thus  made.  But  that 
sugar  of  milk  is  converted  into  a  lactic  acid,  when  butter  is  churned,  is  a 
well  ascertained  fact — Ohio  Farmer. 


A  NEW  STONE  FOR  STREET  PAVING. 

A  GOOD  article  for  pavement  is  one  of  the  most  pressing  demands  now 
niade  upon  the  government  of  this  and  other  commercial  cities.  The  safety 
of  persons  and  animals,  and  economy,  in  a  matter  involving  so  much  expense, 
and  where  so  much  is  at  hazard  which  money  cannot  buy,  cannot  fail  to 
engage  the  attention  of  all  conversant  with  such  matters.  Various  inventions 
have  been  made  and  tried,  with  various  success.  New  projects  are  constantly 
started,  having  more  or  less  claim  to  consideration.  Among  other  claim- 
ants, we  invite  attention  to  a  new  stone,  not  hitherto  used  for  this  purpose, 
found  in  large  quantities,  we  are  informed,  in  Dutchess  County.  Our  atten- 
tion has  been  called  to  it  by  Messrs.  Bell  k  McEatee,  of  Kingston,  proprietors 
of  the  ledge,  we  believe.  It  is  a  peculiar  style  of  granite,  nearly  white  from 
the  abundance  of  its  quartz,  in  a  mountain,  forming  one  of  the  ranges  of  the 
Oatskills,  and  is  known  there,  as  the  Esopus  stone.  It  is  used  extensively  for 
mill  stones,  and  while  it  is  difficult  to  reduce  it  to  powder  it  is  still  more 
difficult  and  apparently  impossible  to  reduce  it  to  a  polish.  Hence  it  pro- 
mises, to  be  both  durable  and  safe  for  horses.    • 

These  stones  are  taken  frequently  on  high  ascents,  and  the  roads  leading 
to  them  are  in  many  places  bedded  with  this  stone ;  forming  inclined  plains 
of  several  rods  each,  in  length.  In  drawing  heavy  loads  over  these  beds  it 
has  been  a  subject  of  remark  among  the  quarry  men  that  a  *'  horse  would 
pull  his  shoes  off  sooner  than  slip."  Heavy  loads  have  been  daily  drawn 
over  these  nature-made  pavements,  and  man  has  had  only  to  observe,  to 
determine  what  should  be  done  in  a  city  so  sadly  sitiuted  in  regard  to  its 
streets  as  New- York. 
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BARBEL  HAKHTG  KACHINE. 

Ws  had  an  opportanity,  a  few  days  since,  of  witnessing  the  openUioD  d 
an  ingenious  machine  owned  by  the  Livdrmore  Manufiiduhng  Compuy,  fbc 
making  barrels  and  tight  easlra.    The  machine  ib  in  operation  at  Aioott'i 
Uilfe,  Broadway,  Oambridgeport,  Mass^  and  is  worth  a  visit  from  duM  is- 
terasted  in  snch  matters.    The  strips  of  wood  which  are  to  be  made  isto 
storsB  haying  been  first  heated,  are  passed  through  a  machine  contsioiogBO- 
meioas  rollers,  under  which  they  receive  the  requisite  hend^  both  leogthwiM 
and  traversely.    They  are  then  put  into  another  machine,  when  by  so  inge- 
niovs  movement  they  are  cat  at  both  ends,  grooved,  and  planed  at  the  a&^ 
so  tiiat  they  are  turoed  out  perfect  stavea  of  uniform  length  sod  width,  sU 
beMg  precisely  of  the  same  shape,  in  all  respects.    Sixteen  o(  these  make  s 
barrel.    There  is  a  separate  machine  for  catting  out  the  roond  heads  of  the 
bairels.    The  machine  which  bends  the  stavea  toma  out  eaoagh  for  600 
bwreis  hi  a  day.    Four  of  the  other  machines,  in  operstioo  at  the  saoM 
time  keep  pace  with  it  in  completing  them.    The  work  is  eipeditiovuly  sod 
easily  done.    It  is  claimed  that  the  barrels  thus  nude  are  fifteen  per  oent 
stronger  than  those  made  by  hand ;  and  the  staves  being  precisely  uniform, 
the  business  of  putting  them  together  becomes  very  simple.  The  stock  is  sea- 
soned before  passing  throuj^h  the  machine,  and  the  barrels  are  thus  msde 
perfectly  tight  and  not  liable  to  shrinkage.    The  appsratas  desenres  the  st- 
tention  of  dealers  in  flour  and  provisions.     The  number  of  bsneU  used  in 
this  country  is  immense — it  is  stated  that  not  leas  than  fifty  milos  in  a  year 
are  required  for  the  ordinary  demands  of  business. 
•  Under  these  circumstances,  a  machine  whidi  abridges  the  IshoT  d  tmojI' 
telare  and  improves  the  qaality  of  the  article,  becomes  esp€ciilij  nlvihle. 


PAI6E*S    ADJUBTABLE    CAB   BBEAK   BLCKSS. 


Thk  firequest  piesaare  of  Oe  break  upon  theperipheiy  of  the  wheel  aesai- 
sanly  produces  a  rapid  waste  of  material,  whether  it  be  iion,  or  wood,iiid 
iMther.  Each  of  those  substances  have  been  used,  and  perhaps  each  hm  torn 
advantage  over  the  others.  But  the  cheapest  material,  of  couise,  is  wood,  and 
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if  the  block  can  be  so  srranged  as  to  allow  of  frequent  change  at  a  trifling 
ooBt,  then  the  great  object  in  view  is,  so  far,  already  realized.  Bat  if  any 
plan  can  be  devised  by  which  a  partial  adjustment  of  the  same  material  can 
be  seonred,  the  material  itself  being  also  cheap,  then  there  would  seem  to 
be  no  farther  room  for  improvement,  for,  as  already  stated,  wear  is  inevitable. 
So  far  as  we  can  percieve,  this  has  been  done  by  the  inventor  named  at  our 
caption.  A  wooden  block  is  brought  into  contact  with  the  surface  of  the 
wheel,  and  is  so  arranged,  in  a  socket,  that  it  can  be  adjusted,  by  the  rise  of 
screws,  or  to  any  desired  position.  As  it  is  worn  away  by  friction,  the  block 
is  placed  in  the  socket  nearer  to  the  wheel,  until  its  material  is  almost 
entirely  destroyed. 

Two  stout  plates  of  iron  confine  a  hard  plank  of  suitable  width,  which  may 
be  adj  asted  by  bolts,  at  any  desired  distance  from  the  wheel.  All  that  is  neces- 
aary  to  effect  this  change  is  to  loosen  the  bolts,  driviog  the  block  forward  in 
the  socket  and  then  re*tight6n  it  by  taming  the  screws  or  bolts. 

This  block  has  been  in  use  on  the  Hudson  Eiver  Railroad  about  six  months, 
and  but  three  out  of  the  eight  blocks  have  required  any  change,  and  these 
three  ireqnired  attention  only  because  the  spring  which  forces  the  block  from 
the  wheel  was  too  weak.  Other  railroads  have  the  same  block  in  use  as  an 
experiment^  and  with  all  it  is  highly  successful.  The  whole  arrangement  is 
readily  seen  by  a  glance  at  the  annexed  engraving. 

The  beams  now  in  use  may  be  employed  in  attaching  these  blocks  with 
very  little  expense,  no  change  being  necessary  except  the  filtiDg  of  the  ends 
to  the  socket  The  agent  for  this  patent  is  C.  Dinsmore,  of  Uie  ^'  Railroad 
Guide." 


English  Patents. 

Ak  improved  construction  op  Gun-lock.  By  John  Coney,  of  Newhall, 
Hill,  Birmingham. — ^The  object  of  this  invention  is  to  simplify  the  construc- 
tion of  gun  and  pistol  locks,  and  also,  at  the  same  time,  to  provide  a  simple 
means  for  preventing  the  premature  discharge  of  fire-arms.  In  carrying 
out  his  invention  the  patentee  connects  the  seer  with  the  hammer,  so  that 
they  shall  move  together  under  the  action  of  the  main  spring.  The  seer  is 
provided  with  retaining  notches  for  half-cock  and  whole-cock,  which  notches 
catch  against  the  V-edge  of  a  bearing  pin  projecting  from  the  inner  face 
of  the  lock-plate,  and  thereby  hold  the  hammer  at  the  required  position. 
The  trigger  is  so  arranged  with  respect  to  the  seer  (upon  which  it  acts  to 
discharge  the  piece,)  that  when  the  lock  is  at  half-cock,  the  trigger  will  be 
out  of  reach  of  the  seer,  and  therefore,  if  accidentally  pulled,  will  not  act 
upon  the  lock.  This  advantage  is  obtained  by  reason  of  the  seer,  through 
its  direct  connection  with  the  hammer,  being  caused  to  travel  with  the 
hammer. 

iMPROYflMBNTB  IK  Mabihs  Stbam-Engines.  By  Jamcs  Biden,  of  Gos- 
port,  Hampshire. — ^This  invention  consists  in  feeding  the  boilers  of  marine 
steam-engines  with  fresh  water,  obtained  by  the  condensation  of  steam  after 
having  ^n  employed  in  the  steam-cylinders.  The  manner  of  carrying 
thiB  object  into  effect  is  as  follows :— Pipes  leading  from  the  cylinders  are 
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passed  into  tho  water  oalaide  of  the  ship  at  one  side  thereof,  aod  earned 
rouod  from  the  stern  to  the  other  side  of  the  ship.    Thej  then  enter  sa^ 
open  into  a  reservoir  in  the  hold  or  other  convenient  part  of  the  ship.   Tbb 
reservoir  is  formed  with  two  compartments,  one  above  the  other,  and  tk 
pipes  communicate  with  the  lower  one  thereof!    The  upper  compartment '» 
kept  filled  with  fresh  water,  and  it  communicates  with  the  lower  compart- 
ment by  means  of  a  ball-cock  or  fioat-valve ;  and  the  lower  compartmeot 
commuoicates,  by  means  of  a  pipe,  with  the  atmosphere,  to  allow  any  m- 
condensed  steam  to  blow  off.    As  the  steam  from  the  cylinders  passes  throngb 
the  before-mentioned  pipes  it  becomes  condensed,  and  the  fresli  water,  pr>> 
duced  by  such  condensation,  will  flow  into  the  lower  compartment  of  the  re- 
servoir, whence  it  may  be  pumped,  as  required,  into  the  boilers.    A  pip'- 
also  leads  from  the  steam-chest  to  the  condensing-pipes,  so  that  when  tlii* 
engine  is  not  at  work,  any  excess  of  steam  may  be  condensed  and  oondacteo 
into  the  reservoir.     When  the  water  in  the  lower  compartmeDt  of  the  reset- 
Toir  is  reduced  below  its  determined  level,  the  ball-cock  or  float-vaire  vi:i 
&U  and  open  the  communication  with  the  upper  compartment,  so  as  to  allow 
water  to  flow  from  that  into  the  lower  compartment,  and  thus  keep  the  sap- 
ply  therein  at  its  appropriate  height.     The  condensalion  of  the  stesm  mar 
also  be  efi'ected  by  allowing  the  sea-water  to  enter  into  the  ship,  aod  to  iov 
through  a  suitable  channel  within  the  hull;   throagh wliich  chaooel  the 
pipes  for  coDducliog  the  steam  from  the  cylinders  are  made  to  pass. 

A  New  Metallic  Alloy.  By  Frangois  Joseph  ABger,  of  Stamford 
street. — In  conjunction  with  the  metals  ordinarily  used  in  tbe  manufactore 
of  copper  alloys  the  patentee  mixes  certain  compound  substaoecs^tidiare  net 
in  the  metallic  state,  but  which,  during  the  process  of  themanuf&cluTe^^coiDe 
elementary,  and  paitly  enter  into  the  composition  of  the  alloy,  and  impMtlo 
it  properties  which  it  otherwise  would  not  possess — ^b^ng  remarkable  in  '^^ 
resemblance  to  gold,  not  changing  color  by  use, — and  being  dense, maHeabk, 
ductile,  homogeneous,  and  sonorous,  to  a  marked  degree. 

The  following  is  the  process : — In  a  crucible  the  patentee  first  melts  100 
parts  of  good  copper,  and,  while  in  a  perfect  htate  of  fusion,  he  adds  I7par!.< 
of  zinc,  6  parts  of  magnesite,  or  substauQe  of  a  like  nature,  though  perhip^ 
difiering  in  name,  3.60  parts  of  ammonia  or  salt  of  ammoDia,  1.80  parts  d 
quick-lime  or  other  calx,  and  9  parts  of  crude  tartar.  The  crucible  is  then 
covered,  and  the  whole  allowed  to  come  to  a  complete  state  of  laaon;  ^hen 
it  may  be  poured  into  moulds  of  the  necessary  shape,  or  into  ingots  or  has, 
to  be  afterwards  shaped  for  articles  of  use.  If  the  metal  be  required  of  a 
more  tenacious  character,  tin  may  be  substituted  for  zinc  Accor<iiDgto  tbe 
ductility  or  shade  of  color  of  the  metal  which  may  be  required,  the  proper 
tions  of  zinc,  tin,  magnesite,  ammonia  or  salts,  quick-iime,  and  crude  tartar, 
are  varied. 

An  Improvement  in  Dyeing  Cloth.  By  Thomas  Richardson,  of  Lw 
— ^The  main  object  of  this  invention  is  to  produce  a  permanent  black  dje  v 
woolen  cloths,  and  at  a  less  cost  than  the  beat  black  dyes  are  at  present  ob- 
tained. For  this  purpose  the  patentee  mordants  the  cloth  with  bichrotoate 
of  potash,  and  then  submits  them  to  a  bath  composed  of  sulphate  of  utdigo 
and  other  suitable  dyeing  materials. 

In  order  to  prepare,  say,  six  ends  of  doth,  he  pours  into  a  vessel  of »« 
ordinary  kind  used  by  dyers,  any  requisite  quantity  of  water,  and  adds  »er€- 
to  four  pounds  of  bichromate  of  potash,  three  pounds  of  red  argol(^^* 
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irate  of  potash,)  and  six  pounds  of  commercial  sulphuric  acid.  The  contents 
of  the  vessel  are  heated  to  the  boiling  point,  and  the  woolen  cloth  is  placed 
therein  and  boiled  for  one  hour,  it  being  turned  over  by  means  of  a  winch  to 
keep  it  even.  The  cloth  is  removed  from  the  vessel,  and  hung  over  a  horse- 
tree  to  drain  away  the  superfluous  liquor ;  after  which  the  cloth  is  ready  to 
undergo  the  dyeing  operation. 

The  dyeing  liquor  is  prepared  in  a  second  vessel,  similar  to  that  used  in 
the  first  operation.  For  this  purpose  the  vessel  is  filled  with  water ;  and  one 
hundred  pounds  of  logwood,  four  pounds  of  camwood  or  other  red  wood, 
two  pounds  of  fustic,  four  pounds  of  the  sulphate  of  indigo,  and  three 
pounds  of  sulphuric  acid  are  added  thereto.  This  mixture  is  heated  to 
about  200^  Fahr.  and  the  cloth  is  then  entered ;  the  liquor  being  kept  to 
boiling  point  for  about  one  hour  and  twenty  minutes.  During  this  time 
(which  will  in  general  suflBce  for  completing  the  dyeing  operation)  the  cloth 
is  turned  over  frequently  by  means  of  a  winch  to  insure  the  thorough  expo- 
sure of  the  whole  body  of  the  fabric  to  the  dyeing  liquor.  It  is  next  re- 
moved from  the  dye  vessel,  and  rinsed  in  a  washing  machine  along  with  a 
little  fuller's  earth.  With  a  smaller  proportion  of  bichromate  of  potash  and 
logwood  than  is  given  above,  a  blue  color,  resembling  indigo  dyed  blue,  may 
be  obtained.  When  a  full  black  is  required,  it  will  be  found  an  improvement 
to  use  a  little  acetate  of  lead. 

Improvement  in  Pbeparing  Pclp  or  Pulpous  Material,  applicable 
IN  THE  Manufacture  op  Paper,  and  for  other  useful  pubposes.  By 
Francis  Burke,  of  Woodlands,  Montserrat,  British  West  Indies. — ^This  in- 
vention consists  of  a  mode  of  reducing  vegetable  substances  to  a  state  of  pulp^ 
applicable  to  the  manufacture  of  paper  and  for  other  useful  purposes. 

The  object  of  the  inventor  is  to  convert  the  fibres  of  vegetables  into  pulp, 
without  having  recourse  to  the  process  of  separating  the  fibrous  matter  from 
the  other  component  parts  of  vegetable  substances ;  and  to  effect  this  object, 
he  adopts  means  for  simultaneously  or  in  one  process  reducing  the  fibres  to 
pulp,  and  separating  the  pulp  from  the  gummy  and  other  vegetable  matters 
with  which  they  are  combined.  The  vegetable  substances  to  which  the  pro- 
cess is  applicable  are  the  plants  known  as  the  plantain,  the  banana,  and  the 
aloe,  and  any  other  vegetable  substances  containing  fibrous  matters  from 
which  the  other  matters  contained  therein  can  be  separated  by  water,  whilst 
undergoing  the  operation  hereinafter  described. 

When  necessary,  the  vegetable  matter  to  be  operated  upon  is  first  cut, 
crushed,  or  bruised,  for  the  purpose  of  reducing  it  to  such  a  state  of  division 
as  will  permit  of  its  introduction  into  a  mill  to  be  ground.  If  the  vegetable  be 
plantain,  banana,  aloe,  or  any  other  similar  vegetable  substance  in  a  green 
state,  it  is  preferred  to  crush  it  between  rollers,  so  as  to  deprive  it  of  its  fluid 
matters. 

To  reduce  the  vegetable  matters  to  pieces  of  a  convenient  size,  a  chaff- 
cutter,  saw,  or  other  convenient  means  may  be  used,  according  to  the  nature 
of  the  material.  The  material  thus  prepared,  is  ground  in  a  mill  made  of  a 
pair  of  plain  stones,  similar  to  those  of  an  ordinary  flour  mill,  with  the  eye  of 
the  runner  or  upper  stone  somewhat  enlarged,  so  as  to  facilitate  the  admia* 
Bion  of  the  material. 

Sither  the  upper  or  the  lower  stone  of  the  mill  may  be  made  the  mnner ; 
bat  it  is  most  convenient  to  have  the  upper  stone  the  runner,  and  motion 
may  be  given  to  it  in  the  same  way  as  in  ordinary  flour  mills.  The  material 
to  be  ground  is  fed  simultaneously  with  a  stream  of  water  into  the  eye  of  the 
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mill ;  the  sapplj  of  water  being  suffioient  to  convert  the  Tegetabk  wMieni 
when  round  into  a  fluid  pulp. 

The  water  used  may  be  either  hot  or  cold,  but  oold  wafer  ia  preferred  ni 
when  necessary,  any  chemical  agent  may  be  dissolved  in  it  to  fadiitate  tbe 
separation  of  the  fibres  from  the  other  vegetable  matters  with  which  th«j  mtf 
be  mixed.  The  vegetable  fibres,  as  they  are  ground  to  a  pulp,  are  thmwi 
out  at  the  periphery  of  the  atones,  round  which  a  tiongh  is  placed  to  Rem 
it ;  from  whence  it  runs  into  suitable  sieves,  by  which  the  fibrous  pnip  is  se- 
parated from  the  water,  which  passes  away  carrying  with  it  the  soluble  vaL' 
ters,  and  also  many  minutely-divided  insoluble  or  non-fibrous  matters  wiiK& 
may  have  been  separated  from  the  fibrous  matters  by  the  action  of  the  mill 

The  pulp  of  v^table  fibres,  thus  prepared^  may,  if  desired,  be  Ideadied 
and  otherwise  treated  in  like  manner  as  pulp  prepared  or  obtained  In  sDjodter 
manner,  and  may  also  be  used  or  applied  m  the  manufacture  of  paper,  mill- 
board, or  papier  mache,  or  for  any  other  purpose  for  which  it  may  be  i^ 
plicable  The  pulp,  thus  prepared,  may  be  compressed  into  forms  or  masses, 
so  as  to  be  stored  for  use,  or  more  conveniently  transported  to  a  place  of 
manufacture* 

IifPROvncxirTS  nr  Apparatus  for  Gopmra  Lerebs  lsd  otheb  Docu- 
MBNTS.  Br  Alsxandsr  Robert  Terry,  of  Adelphi-Tenaee^-1%6  object  of 
this  invention  is  to  combine  apparatus  with  the  cover  of  a  book  (composed 
of  suitable  paper)  in  such  manner  that  the  act  of  closing  the  book  shall  be 
the  means  of  copying  a  letter  or  letters  or  other  written  docBmeots  iaserted 
between  the  leaves  of  such  book.  For  this  purpose,  a  mebi  toe  is  applied 
to  each  lid  of  a  book,  and  when  the  book  is  closed  they  aie  eoBQeded  to- 
gether by  links,  whidi  are  attached  to  one  frame,  and  hook  o&to|in>idetioQ8 
on  the  frame  of  the  other  lid.  By  this  means  the  two  framei  are  diawn 
tibightiy  together,  and  the  papers  between  the  covers  is  compisBud  bo  tt  to 
yield  copies  as  effectually  as  when  a  copying-press  is  used. 

ImPROVSMEKTS  in    THB    MaNUFACTUBB    op    TtRES     PWt   WflDttfi.    Bi 

HiRBBKT  MouNTFORD,  of  Derby — ^This  invention  has  for  its  object  ioprove- 
menta  in  the  manufacture  of  the  tyres  for  wheels,  in  order  to  adapt  the  vheeb 
to  run  at  different  times  on  hard  land  and  soft,  as  drcumstasees  m>y  leqidie. 
For  this  purpose  the  tyre  for  the  wheel  is  rolled,  on  its  6xiav)i  va^ 
with  a  projecting  longitudinal  rib,  which  may  be  square  or  ronnding:  so  thit 
when  the  wheel  is  on  a  hard  road,  or  surface,  the  lyre  will  ran  on  its  kn^ 
tudinal  rib;  but  when  on  soft  land,  the  rib  will  penetrate,  and  the  lim 
breadth  of  the  tyre  will  rest  on  the  land. 

The  various  forms  of  tyre,  accordiug  to  this  invention,  are  made  by  gtoored 
rollers,  employing  wrought-iron  or  steel,  orwrought-iron  and  sted  combimi, 
or  an  any  other  metal. 

IiiPRovsMsirr  nr  ths  GoKBTSirciioir  op  Harrows.  Br  Edward  Htf- 
MOHD  Bbntall,  of  Hcybridge. — ^This  invention  relates  to  the  fixisg  of  tb 
tines  or  teeth  of  harrows  in  their  sockets  in  such  a  manner  that  they  tSk 

C vented  from  working  loose.  To  this  end,  square  or  rectangolar  sow 
es  are  punched  in  the  beams  to  receive  the  squared  or  angular  part  of ^ 
■lera  of  tne  harrow-teeth  or  tines :  and  through  the  cross  hut  ronad  M» 
are  punched,  through  which  the  threaded  end  of  the  tine  projects  to  ntxm 
a  nut,  as  usual.  When  the  nut  is  screwed  up  tight,  it  is  secured  io  i^  F^ 
by  riveting  or  otherwise  securing  to  tiie  bar  an  abutting  piece,  idudi  w 
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fit  doM  agaioBt  one  side  of  the  nat,  and  thereby  prevent  it  from  taming  on 
the  tine  ;  and  the  tine  itself  being  prevented  from  turning  on  its  centre  by 
fitting  into  the  square  or  rectangular  socket  in  the  beam. 

Improvements  in  the  Mamufaotare  op  Obdnanoe  Shells  and  other 
Hollow  Vessels.  By  Richard  Peters,  of  Union-street  Borough. — ^This 
invention  consists  in  the  emplojmjant  of  a  hollow  mould,  made  in  two  or 
more  parts,  into  which  the  metal  or  other  material  to  be  moulded,  is  poured 
through  a  pipe,  which  descends  about  midway  into  the  mould, — and  impart* 
iog  to  the  mould,  after  a  sufficient  amount  of  metal  or  other  substance  in  a 
fluid  or  a  semi-fluid  state  has  been  poured  therein,  two  centrifugal  motions  at 
right  angles  or  nearly  so  to  each  other.  The  centrifugal  force  acting  in  all 
directions,  distributes  the  contents  of  the  mould  evenly  all  round  the  inside 
thereof;  while  the  internal  pipe  acts  as  a  vent  for  the  escape  of  air  and  gaees, 
and  prevents  any  considerable  quantity  of  material  (if  anj)  being  forced  ther^ 
from.  On  stopping  the  two  motions  and  opening  the  mould,  the  hollow 
article  will  drop  out  perfectly  formed.  When  making  a  shell,  a  ferrule, 
threaded  on  its  inside,  is  set  round  the  internal  pipe  and  being  incorporated 
with  the  shell,  it  will  be  ready  for  receiving  a  fuse  threaded  with  a  correspond- 
isg  screw. 

Improvement  in  the  Manufaoture  of  Gun-Barels,  Pipes,  and  Tubes. 
By  Samuel  Pearson,  of  Woolwich. — ^This  invention  refers  to  the  manufac- 
ture of  twisted  barrels  and  pipes.  According  to  the  method  of  forming  such 
barrels  as  now  practised,  a  strip  of  metal  is  wound  spirally  round  a  centre, 
— ^the  edges  of  die  strip  forming  butt  or  scarf  joints,  which  are  found  in  prac- 
tice to  be  faulty.  Now  this  improvement  consists  in  forming  barrels  and 
pipes  of  two  V-shaped  strips  of  metal,  which  are  wound  spirally  round  a  cen- 
tre ;  the  base  of  the  V  in  one  strip  being  placed  nearest  the  centre,  while  the 
apex  or  narrow  part  of  the  upper  V-shaped  piece  is  placed  downward,  or 
nearest  the  centre ;  whereby  the  spaces  between  the  first  strip  will  be  filled 
up,  and  after  being  rolled  and  welded  in  the  usual  manner,  or  otherwise 
finished,  will  form  a  perfectly  tight  and  solid  barrel  or  pipe. 

Improvement  in  Coating  Wrought  Iron.  Bt  Edmund  Morbwood,  and 
QsoRQE  Rogers,  of  Enfield. — ^In  the  manufacture  of  japanners'  ware, 
painted  work,  and  for  a  great  variety  of  purpoees,  very  large  quantities  of 
tin  plate,  and  sheets  of  iron  coated  with  alloys  of  tin,  or  zinc,  are  used,  and 
ill  coating  these  and  also  other  forms  of  wrought-iroiu  it  has  been  usual  to  dip 
the  iron  mto  the  melted  coating  metal,  by  which  the  iron  has  become  coated 
with  a  larger  proportion  of  tin  or  of  its  alloy,  or  of  zinc,  than  is  required  for 
japanned  ware,  painted  work,  and  a  great  variety  of  other  purposes.  Hence, 
the  cost  is  unneceasarily  increased,  and  the  iron,  by  being  dipped  into  the 
melted  metal,  is  more  or  less  injured  in  its  toughness,  and  is  rendered  less 
flat  and  even  on  its  surfaces.  In  some  cases  it  has  been  the  practice  previoua 
to  dipping  sheets,  plates,  and  other  forms  of  wrought  iron  into  melted  tin  or 
zinc — to  deposit  upon  them  a  thin  coating  of  tin  from  a  solution  of  that 
metal ;  and  such  deposited  coating  of  tin  on  wrought- iron,  the  patentees  have 
found  sufficient  when  protected,  as  herein  described,  for  japan- ware,  painted 
work,  and  for  a  variety  of  other  purposes. 

The  present  invention  consists  in  giving  to  sheets,  plates,  or  other  forma 
of  wrought-iron,  a  coating  of  tin  from  a  solution  (omitting  the  dipping  in 
melted  tin  or  its  alloy,  or  zinc),  and  in  afterwards  applying  a  non  metallic 
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coatiDg  or  coatings  of  a  material  or  compound  whieh  ia  repeUent  of  motstore, 
and  which  maj  he  used  at  bo  low  a  temperatare  as  to  leave  the  inn  a» 
nearly  as  possible  with  its  original  form  and  tonghneas.  For  this  cottii^ 
the  patentees  prefer  a  resinous  or  such  like  matter  as  will  not  inteiiiBre  with 
but  rather  aid  the  process  of  soldering  the  iron,  when  it  may  be  denred  to 
do  so. 

Sheets,  plates,  or  other  forms  of  wrought-iron  havinc^  been  coated  bjt  de- 
position of  tin  from  a  solution  (which,  separately,  ia  not  claimed)  aie  to  be 
washed  with  water  (for  which  purpose,  a  stream  of  ninniDg  water,  ^her  bot 
or  cold,  should  be  used),  in  order  to  free  them  as  much  as  possible  from  tbe 
solution  of  tin  or  other  matter  which  they  may  have  taken  up. 

When  well  washed,  the  pieces  of  wrought-iron  are  coated  with  Tsraish  <e 
japan.     The  preparation  preferred,  is  about  two-thirda  rosin,  and  oDe-tbird 
^^ase  or  tallow — ^keeping  the  temperature  of  the  mixture  at  abcut  240^ 
Pahr.,  or  at  such  a  point,  that  on  withdrawing  the  metal  ffom  the  hot  mix- 
ture, the  moisture  will  have  been  boiled  off  from  the  surfaces,  and  s  this 
coating  of  the  mixture  will  be  found  to  cover  the  met%].    Tbh  tbio  coating 
is  reduced  by  rubbing  the  metal  in  hot  bran  or  sawdns^  placed  in  a  pan, 
and  kept  heated  with  boiling  water  underneath,  or  hj  other  aaitabJe  arnDge- 
ments.     Or  the  inventors  dry  the  solution- tinned  articles  in  an  oven  or  orer 
a  coke  fire)  or  otherwise,  immediately  after  washing,  and  then,  instead  of 
coating  them  by  dipping  into  the  before-mentioned  melted  mixtore  of  rosin 
and  grease,  they  dip  them  into  a  solution  of  rosin   and  tallov  dissolved  in 
coal  of  naphtha  in  the  proportion  of  two  ounces  of  talk>w  sod  ten  ounces  of 
rosin  to  one  gallon  of  coal  naphtha,  at  the  ordinary  tempentAre  of  tbe  at- 
mosphere ;  and  after  allowing  the  articles  to  stand  in  order  to  dry,  they  im- 
merse them  in  the  solution  of  shellac  and  rosin,  hereafter  menUoned.  Tbe 
sheets,  plates,  or  other  articles  coated  with  rosin  and  tallow  are  dipped  into 
a  solution  of  shellac,  or  shellac  and  rosin,  in  the  proportion  of  tbite-foordtt 
shellac  to  one-fourth  rosin,  dissolved  in  wood  naphtha  or  alchobol,  fay  abo^t 
three  quarters  of  a  pound  of  shellac  and  one  quarter  of  a  pound  of  rffin  m 
two  gallons  of  wood  spirit  or  strong  alcohol,  of  fifty  to  sixty  degrees  above 
English  proof;  by  which  means,  a  coating  which  will  be  moisture  repeiJeot, 
ia  obtained.    By  thus  coating  sheeie,  plates,  and  other  forms  of  wrooghtriron 
with  tin  from  a  solution,  and  afterwanis  protecting  or  preeerriDg  tbe  same 
by  a  moisture-repellent  coating  or  coatings  of  the  above^escribed  cbaiader, 
a  manufacture  is  produced  highly  usesul  for  a  great  variety  of  parpose8--tbe 
sheets  and  plates,  nearly,  if  not  entirely,  retaining  their  flatness  and  tbe  iroa 
its  toughness  and  the  sheets  or  plates  admit  of  being  bended  or  sbaped; 
and  such  coated  metal  is  valuable  for  a  great  variety  of  useful  poiposesi 

Improvements  in  Dteino  or  Coloring  the  Hides  and  Soks  or  Aw- 
MALS.  Br  IsAiE  LippMAN,  of  Rue  Geoffrey  Saint  Hiliare,  Paris.— TbisiDves- 
tion  consists,  in  the  first  place,  in  submitUog  hides  and  skins  to  the  process  of 
dyeing  before  they  are  tanned.  According  to  tbe  plans  now  in  use  tbe  skJM 
or  hides  are  usually  tanned  fitst,  and  then  dyed  or  colored  ailerwaidt ;  bot 
by  reversing  these  processes,  the  patentee  has  discovered  that  considenX^ 
advantages  are  obtained.  By  dyeing  the  skins  before  tanning  them,  prooeoes 
and  materials  which  are  cheaper  and  better  than  those  usually  adopted,  laay 
be  employed ;  a  more  permanent  color  will  also  be  obtained  than  vbeo  tbe 
skins  are  subjected  to  the  ordinary  process,  and  will  even  resist  the  action  of 
acids.    There  is  also  considerable  economy  in  the  labor  incidental  to  tJiepro- 
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cees,  and  the  skins  or  hides,  when  prepared  according  to  the  improved  plan, 
are  more  supple  and  softer  than  when  the  ordinary  process  is  employed. 

The  second  improvement  relates  to  a  mode  of  dyeing  the  skins  or  hides 
eo  as  to  present  a  variegated  or  marbled  appearance.  This  is  effected  by 
aimply  crumpling  the  skins  up,  and  tightly  securing  them  in  this  state  while 
they  are  submitted  to  the  action  of  the  coloring  matter  in  the  dyeing  vat. 
The  result  will  be,  that  the  coloring  matter  will  only  penetrate  and  act  on 
certain  parts  of  the  skins,  leaving  certain  other  parts  unaffected,  and  upon 
unfolding  the  skin  it  will  present  a  mottled  appearance.  This  operation  may 
be  repeated  two,  three,  or  more  times  in  different  colored  dyes,  the  skins 
being  of  course  unfolded  and  crumpled  up  again  previous  to  every  opera- 
tion, so  that  fresh  surfaces  may  be  presented,  ^his  mode  of  mottling  or  orna- 
menting skins  may  be  employed  either  before  or  after  the  skins  or  mdes  have 
been  tanned. 

The  third  head  of  the  invention  relates  to  a  method  of  imparting  a  metal- 
lic lustre  to  skins  or  hides.  For  this  purpose,  the  skins  are  submitted  to  the 
action  of  certain  dyeing  materials  which  have  the  property  of  communicating 
this  appearance  thereto.  The  dye-wood  which  is  found  most  suitable  for  this 
purpose  is  logwood  (known  in  France  as  bais  de  eampiche  ;)  but  other  va- 
TieUes  of  dye-woods  may  be  employed  under  certain  circumstances.  When 
the  skins  have  been  submitted  for  a  suitable  length  of  time  to  the  operation 
of  the  dye,  they  are  afterwards  subjected  to  the  action  of  chemical  salts  (by 
preference  alkaline  salts),  which  will  cause  the  metallic  appearance  to  come 
out  on  the  surface  of  the  skin  or  hide. 

The  patentee  claims,  *'  First, — submitting  hides  or  skins  to  the  process  of 
dyeing  before  being  tanned.  Second,  the  method  herein  described,  or  any 
mere  modification  thereof,  of  imparting  to  skins  or  hides  a  mottled  appear- 
ance. Third, — ^the  method  herein  described,  or  any  mere  modification  there- 
of, of  imparting  to  the  surface  of  hides  and  skins  a  metallic  lustre." 


ROUTE  FROM  NEW-YORK  TO   PITTSBURGH. 

CAXDKN  AND  AVBOT  llAILROAD,   PSMNSYLYANIA  CENTRAL  BAILBOAD,  RKADINO  RAILSOAD, 
SUSQUEHANNA  AND  DAUPHIN  BAILBOAD. 

Wb  propose  describing  sundry  routes  from  this  city  to  distant  points,  as 
occasion  may  offer,  as  a  sort  of  general  guide  to  the  traveler. 

The  route  from  New-York  to  the  Great  West,  by  the  Camden  and  Amboy 
raihroad  to  Philadelphia,  thence  to  Pittsburgh  by  the  Pa,  Central,  is  one  of 
the  most  picturesque  and  romantic  in  the  Eastern  portion  of  the  Union. 
Commencing  at  this  city,  we  take  the  steamer  for  Amboy,  and  passing 
through  the  bay  of  New- York,  we  obtain  a  fine  view  of  Castle  Garden,  Gov- 
ernor's Island,  the  bay,  and  the  city,  and  are  regaled  with  the  fresh  sea-breease. 
Passing  New-Brighton  on  Staten  Island  we  enter  the  Kills,  and  are  soon  at 
Amboy.  Here  the  cars  are  taken  for  Camden,  and  passing  through  the  sputh- 
ern  portion  of  New- Jersey,  we  arrive  at  Philadelphia  in  five  hours  from  start- 
ing. This  road  is  under  the  superintendence  of  W.  H.  Gatsmer,  Esq.,  whose 
aim  is  to  make  his  passengers  safe  and  comfortable.    From  Philadelphia  to 
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Harrisbnrg  are  two  routet,  one  bj  Btate  line,  the  other,  by  the  Beadng  ndlroid 
to  Auburn,  thence  by  the  Bosquehanna  and  Dauphin  ruirauL  Leavog  Ean» 
bure  four  miles,  we  croes  the  SoBqoehanna  o?er  an  arched  bridge,  and  here 
the  bridge,  the  river  and  the  mountains,  taken  U^ther,  and  comlnniiig  ii 
one  view  the  beauties  of  nature  and  art,  form  one  of  the  most  beantifbl  aad 
interesting  views  in  the  country.  We  novr  pass  up  the  Valley  of  the  Suqiifr- 
hanna  along  a  continuously  romantic  region,  consisdng  of  mouBbufl,  m, 
and  vales,  till  we  reach  the  Junietta,  thence  up  the  Junietta  to  AltoouL 
Here  the  company  have  their  depot,  and  here  resides  Mr.  H.  J.  LcHolMtt^ 
the  efficient  superintendent  of  the  road,  to  whose  promptness,  skill  and  od» 
gy,  together  with  his  discretion  in  the  choice  of  officen,  the  compsay  m 
greatly  indebted  for  the  regularity  of  their  trains  and  the  safety  of  tiieir  pw- 
sengers.  Here  is  also  one  of  the  finest  hotels  on  the  road.  Mr.  ThompKm  9 
the  proprietor. 

Iieaving  Altoona,  we  commence  ascending  the  AUeghanieB,  monhig  up  a 
grade  of  9Q  feet  to  the  mile  for  a  distance  of  12  miles.  The  road  winds  tkog 
the  spurs  of  the  mountains.    Upon  the  right,  rise  the  towsrin^  cliA  oi  the 
Alleghanies,  and  on  jour  left  you  look  down  eome  hundretb  of  feet  ioto  s 
chasm  below,  while  Uie  eye  catches  the  distant  peaks  of  the  moantaiaa,  bla$ 
from  their  distance.  Continuing  along  thus  till  we  arrive  near  GnflsoD,  we  pisi 
through  a  tunnel,  described  berore  in  this  journal ;  fromtheneeto  Jokostawn, 
where  is  the  terminus  of  Uie  canaL  Here  is  a  large  eataKMimmt  for  maou* 
facturing  iron.     We  continue  on  down  the  AHeghames,  pawng  the  baitte* 
ground  of  Braddock's  defeat,  and  arrive  at  Pittsburgh  in  ISkoonfiomPhiJ- 
idelphia. 


VoLUMBB  FOB  PREMIUMS. — ^Wo  havo  on  hand  scTend  bsAvotoBot 
The  Farmer  and  Mechanic,  quarto  form,  bound,  which  we  will  furaish  to 
societies  for  premiums,  at  very  low  rates.  We  will  sell  single  Yolnm€§iB 
quarto  form,  at  $1  25. 


Miscellaneous. 

Kaik  ok  thb  Atlaktio. — Lieut.  Maury  computes  the  effect  of  «  MOgJ* 
mch  of  rain  falling  upon  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  The  Atlantic  indudes  an  si^ 
of  twenty-five  millions  of  square  mile&  Suppose  an  inch  of  rain  tofali  upon  only 
one-fifth  of  this  vast  expanse.  "  It  would  weigh,'*  says  our  author,  tiiiee  hufr 
dred  and  sixty  thousand  millions  of  tons;  and  the  salt,  which  as  water,  it  beld 
in  solution  in  the  sea,  and  which,  when  that  water  was  taken  upasT^KirtVtt 
left  behind  to  disturb  the  equilibrium,  weighed  sixteen  millions  more  tnoS|« 
nearly  twice  as  much  as  all  the  ships  in  the  world  could  carry  at  a  cargo  ^ 
It  might  fall  in  a  day ;  but  occupy  what  time  it  might  in  fallmg,  this  rais  a 
calculated  to  exert  so  much  force — ^which  is  inconceivably  greatr— in  disturb- 
ing the  equilibrium  of  the  ocean.  If  all  the  water  discharg^  by  tbe  Uw 
sippi  River  during  the  year  were  taken  up  in  one  migthy  measure,  a»d  c^ 
into  the  ocean  at  one  effort,  it  would  not  make  a  greater  disturbance  in  tM 
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equilibriam  of  the  sea  than  would  the  fall  of  rain  supposed.    And  yet,  so 
gentle  are  the  operations  of  nature,  that  moyements  so  vast  areunperoeived.** 

How  Much  Should  a  Cow  Eat. — ^Cows  to  give  milk,  require  more 
food  than  most  farmers  imagine.  S.  W.  Johnson,  writing  from  Munich  to 
the  Country  GmtUmany  gives  an  interesting  report  of  some  experiments 
which  have  been  noade  in  Bavaria,  from  which  the  following  is  an  extract : 

^  Our  trials  have  confirmed  the  view  that  cows,  to  give  the  greatest  possible 
quantity  of  milk,  must  daily  receive  and  consume  one-thirtieth  of  iheir  live 
weight  in  hay,  or  an  equivalent  therefor*  If  more  food  be  given  it  goes  to 
the  formation  of  flesh  and  fat  without  occasioning  a  corresponding  increase  in 
tiie  yield  of  milk,  but  if  on  the  contrary,  less  food  be  furnished,  the  amount 
and  value  of  the  milk  will  be  greatly  diminished." 

Sowing  Tubnips. — ^Donot  forget  that  about  the  kst  of  July  or  forepart  of 
August  is  a  good  time  to  sow  a  patch  of  common  turnips.  The  soil  for  tur- 
nips should  be  moist,  rich  and  mellow.  Ground  where  corn  has  failed,  or 
stands  too  thin  will  answer,  if  clear  of  weeds  and  well  stirred.  Or  a  piece  of 
clean  wheat  stubble  may  be  ploughed  for  the  purpose ;  also  patches  in  the  gar- 
den where  peas  or  early  potatoes  have  been  harvested.  Turnip-seed  is  plenty 
and  cheap  in  most  stores  where  seeds  are  sold.  It  is  best  to  buy  enough  frt 
once  to  re-sow  with  in  case  dry  weather  or  the  fly  should  destroy  the  first  sow- 
ing.   The  seed,  if  fresh,  will  keep  good  for  three  or  four  years. 

Dubuque  and  Paoifio  Bailroad. — ^The  directory  of  this  Company  have 
published  a  circular  in  which  they  state  that  the  first  thirty  miles  of  the  Road 
will  be  open  to  Dyersville,  Nov.  15th,  1856 ;  and  asking  the  counties  of  De- 
laware, Buchanan  and  Blackhawk  to  subscribe  each  $250,000  to  the  capital 
stock  of  the  second  division  of  the  Eoad  extending  to  Cedar  river. — Petta 
{lotm)  Gazette. 

Thb  Monster  Gun. — The  boring  of  this  huge  gun,  which  is  now  bemg 
constructed  at  the  Mersey  Steel  and  Iron  Company's  forge,  Liverpool,  is  aU 
but  completed.  When  finished  the  barrel  will  be  15  feet  long ;  it  will  he  27 
inches  in  diameter  at  the  muzzle,  or  84^  inches  in  circumference ;  and  44 
inches  in  diameter  at  the  breech,  or  138  J  inches  in  circumference.  The  bore 
will  be  13  feet  6  inches  long,  and  13  inches  in  diameter.  When  completed 
it  is  estimated  it  will  have  cost  the  company,  £3000  in  material  and  labor 
alone.  The  gun  is  expected  to  be  ready  in  about  six  weeks,  and,  with  the  trun- 
nions complete,  will  weigh  semething  over  24  tons.  When  finished  it  will 
be  drawn  through  Liverpool  by  twenty  or  thirty  of  the  Company's  fine  horsea, 
and  will  ultimately  be  taken  to  Waterloo  to  be  tested.  The  charge  will  be 
over  100  lbs.  gunpowder,  with  one  of  the  shots  of  802  lbs.  Mr.  Clay,  the 
manager  of  the  works,  is  superintending  the  whele  of  the  work. 

Cause  ot  Boiler  Explosions. — Mr.  Fairbaim  was  some  time  since  ap- 
pointed by  the  British  Association  of  Science  to  make  experiments  in  respect 
to  ascertaining  the  cause  of  boiler  explosions.  He  therefore  had  a  b^r 
made  so  as  to  determine  not  only  the  proportionate  strength  of  the  IxHlen, 
but  a\so  in  rdation  to  their  management.  The  boiler  was  17  feet  in  diame- 
ter, with  two  internal  tubes,  8  feet  in  diameter.  It  stood  a  pressure  of  80 
lbs  on  the  square  inch,  but  at  100  one  of  the  tabes  collapsed.  The  object 
was  to  discover  a  means  of  proportioniog  the  strength  of  all  the  parts,  becanse, 
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88  Professor  Fairbum  believes,  the  majority  of  ezploeionsarise  fnHnanexeen 
of  steam. 

Thb  Nsw  Ritlb. — ^The  peculiarities  of  a  new  rifle  are,  that  it  has  a  mod- 
erated  groove,  is  a  foot  shorter  than  the  United  States  rifle,  and  can  rasdii; 
be  fired  ten  times  a  minute  and  from  this  to  sixteen  times  bj  an  expert  hand. 
It  is  loaded  at  the  breech,  which  receives  the  cartridge  bj  an  opentkm  aoi 
unlike  the  opening  of  a  pair  of  scissore,  and  with  nearly  the  same  fMility. 
The  small  pocket  pistols  are  cadcalated  to  throw  a  Minnie  ball  one  himdied 
yards ;  a  cavalry  pistol,  with  a  range  of  five  hundred  yards ;  a  rifle,  sutabk 
for  mfantry,  with  a  range  of  one  mile;  and  a  large  gun  will  thiow  a  tvo- 
ounce  ball,  or  a  small  shell,  one  mile  and  a  half.  It  is  claimed  for  this  new 
weapon  that  it  will  set  on  fire  a  house  or  a  ship  at  a  distance  of  nearly  two 
miles.  A  good  marksman  has  hit  a  target  a  foot  square,  at  a  distance  of  i 
third  of  a  mile,  97  out  of  100  shots,  with  this  rifle ;  and  it  is  said  that  it  will 
throw  a  ball  with  sufficient  force  to  perforate  an  inch  board  at  the  distanceof 
a  mile. 

Effect   of   thb    Atmosphbbb  upon    Marblb.— ftn&ssor  Henrfj  of 
Washington,  has  been  investigating — ^under  the  directioo  of  thegovennncnl 
— ^the  causes  which  produce  discoloration  in  marble.   This  is  found  to  he 
owing  to  the  previous  absorption  by  the  marble  of  water,  holding  in  solution 
organic  matter,  together  with  the  absorption  of  water  from  the  mortat  in  which 
the  stones  were  placed.    To  illustrate  the  process,  Professor  H.  supposed  a 
fine  capillary  tube  with  its  lower  end  immersed  in  water,  wtoe  iBtemal  di- 
ameter was  sufficiently  small  to  allow  the  liquid  to  rise  to  the  top  to  bo  ex- 
posed to  the  atmosphere.    Evaporation  would  take  place  at  the  uppo  sur- 
face of  the  column,  and  new  portions  of  water  would  be  drawn  np  to  &vp(uy 
the  loss ;  and  if  this  process  were  continued,  any  material  whi^  mi^^  ^ 
contained  in  the  water  would  be  found  deported  at  the  top  of  the  tube,  the 
point  of  evaporation.    If,  however,  the  lower  portion  of  the  tube  weie  not 
furnished  with  a  supply  of  water,  the  evaporation  at  the  top  would  not  take 
place,  and  the  deposition  of  foreign  matter  would  be  exhibited,  even  thoi^ 
the  tube  itself  were  filled  with  water  impregnated  with  impnritiek 

Improvbd  Railboad  Axlbs. — ^An  Irish  mechanic  has  taken  out  a  psteit  . 
at  the  British  office,  for  some  improvement  in  axles  and  axle-boxes  of  es^MS 
and  carriages  in  use  on  railways,  which  consist,  first  in  fitting  the  cylindiiw 
journals  of  axles  with  one  collar  only,  instead  of  two,  in  order  to  rrfnce  the 
friction  ;  second,  in  constructing  axle-boxes  so  that  the  main  portion  of  the 
same,  and  the  step  or  bearing  for  the  axle  journal,  can  be  removed  without 
lifting  the  carriage  oflf  the  wheels.  For  this  purpose  the  lower  part  of  thft 
axle-box  is  made  to  open  at  the  top,  in  order  to  receive  the  atep  or  hearing, 
and  that  portion  of  the  box  which  forms  the  upper  grease^ihamber  or  hopper. 

Makipulation  of  Stbbl  akd  Iron. — ^The  difiference  between  oomDOO 
iron  and  steel  is  in  the  carbon  of  the  latter ;  but  if  iron  be  heated  to  a  wlut* 
heat  and  plunged  into  cold  water,  it  becomes  very  hard.  Mechanics  ^^f^ 
vantage  of  this  in  making  axles  and  collars  for  wheel-work,  for  it  is  easily^ 
and  turned  in  a  soft  state,  and  afterwards  hardened.  Moulders  who  make  wlieeh 
are  often  embarrassed  by  the  chemical  property  in  iron^  for  as  the  ">^ J^ 
poured  in  the  mould  of  moist  sand  the  evaporation  of  water  carries  off  U|<^ 
heat  and  cools  the  iron  so  quickly  as  to  make  it  extremely  hard.  ^^ 
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eommon  in  such  portions  of  the  metal  as  bave  run  the  greatest  distance  from 
the  aperinre  of  reception.  The  only  remedy  for  this  is  to  have  the  sand  as 
dry  as  possible  and  numerous  apertures. 

New  Mxthod  of  Profellino  Steamboats. — Some  one  in  Bing  Sing, 
proposes  a  method  of  propelling  boats  which,  he  states,  entirely  dispenses 
with  paddle-wheels  or  shafts  of  any  kind.  Instead  of  the  paddle-wheels  or 
propellers,  atmospheric  air  performs  the  business  of  propelling.  Eight  large 
bellows  or  air-pumps,  makiog  four  sets,  with  two  in  each  set,  are  placed  within 
the  boat  and  worked  by  the  engine,  each  one  of  the  two  alternately  with  the 
other  one.  Pipes  or  trunks  leading  from  each  bellows  or  pump  unite  each 
set,  and  are  carried  to  the  bottom  of  the  boat  for  a  discharge  of  the  air  from 
the  bellows,  as  follows : — Air  is  drawn  into  the  bellows  from  above  the  boat, 
through  pipes,  by  the  action  of  the  engioe,  and  forced  out  through  the  bot- 
ftm  of  the  boat,  backward,  against  the  water — an  open  channel  or  curb  being 
provided  beneath  the  boat  to  guide  the  passsge  of  the  air  upon  each  side^ 
along  the  keels  to  the  stem  of  the  boat. 

Progress  and  Extent  of  the  Photographic  Art. — ^The  city  of  Paris 
alone  contains  110  establishments  exclusively  occupied  in  the  manufacture  of 
materials  used  by  photographists,  and  some  of  ihem  employ  one  hundred  and 
thirty  workmen.  There  are  seven  hundred  photographists  in  Paris,  som'i  of 
whom  execute,  ninety  or  one  hundred  portraits  a  day,  the  average  being  five 
portraits  a  day  by  each  photographist,  costing  fifteen  cents  each,  and  sold  at 
an  average  of  $6.  The  stereoscope  is  also  a  branch  of  photography,  in  which 
one  Parisian  firm  has  invested  $120,000. 

Iron  Rigging  for  Ships. — ^Two  lines  of  ships  of  about  eight  hundred 
tons  each,  are  running  between  Glasgow  and  Montreal.  They  are  built  of 
iron,  and  all  their  shrouds,  stays,  baokstajs — in  fact,  all  their  standing  rig- 
ging is  made  of  wire  rope,  with  hemp  centres  like  that  used  on  some  inclined 
planes  of  roilroads.  This  rigging  is  lighter  than  hemp  of  equal  strength, 
holds  less  wind,  and  is  not  subject  to  stretch  after  beiug  once  set.  Each 
shroud  or  stay  terminates  in  a  screw,  by  which  it  can  be  strained  to  any  de- 
sired extent.  An  improvement  in  the  hanging  of  the  yards  is  also  adopted, 
by  which  the  yards  are  made  to  turn  in  their  lifts,  and  roll  up  the  sails  upon 
them,  from  the  deck. 

New  Surveying  Instrument. — An  apparatus  for  delineating  sections  of 
surveys  for  railroads,  canals,  <fec.,  and  for  computing  the  solid  contents  of  cut- 
tings and  fillings,  has  been  invented.  It  consists  of  a  standard  three  feet 
high,  supported  on  a  carriage  having  three  wheels.  From  this  standard  is 
ia  supported  a  pendulum,  the  rod  of  which  extends  beyond  the^  suspension 
point,  and  there  actuates  a  series  of  levers  as  it  vibrates.  When  it  is  desired 
to  delineate  a  section  of  a  railroad  survey,  it  is  drawn  on  the  ground,  in  the 
proper  line,  and  of  course  the  undulations  give  a  proportionate  amount  of 
vibration  to  the  pindulum,  which  again  actuates  the  series  of  peculiarly  com- 
bined levers  mentioned. 

Plating  Metaub. — ^The  London  Meehanid  Magazine  contains  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  process  recently  patented  in  that  city,  for  coating  lead,  iron  or  other 
metals  with  tin,  nickle  or  alumina.  The  first  part  of  the  process  consists  in 
a  mode  of  preparing  a  solution  of  the  metal  with  which  the  articles  are  to  be 
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ootted  or  pUted,  for  which  purpoM  the  myenton  proceed  as  Mlmn :— Far 
tin,  they  disAolTe  metallic  Uq  by  nitro-miiriatio  add,  and  then  pec^itii0tb 
tin  by  an  alkali,  or  alkaline  salt,  preferably  by  the  ferro-^^anide  of  poUMUi ; 
they  then  mix  Bulphuric  acid  or  mnriatic  acid  with  the  precipitated  oxide  of  tin, 
to  which  is  added  a  portion  of  water ;  these  are  boiled  in  an  iron  vomI  irith 
a  small  portion  of  ferro-cyanide  of  potaniom ;  the  liquor  ia  then  filUnd,  and 
the  solntion  is  completed. 

(]T  Pnor.  SiLUicAK  ok  thb  Intbbnal  Hbat  ot  thb  Earth. — ^Prof.  SUham 
takes  a  decided  position  in  favor  of  the  theory  that  the  centre  of  (he  earth 
is  a  fused  mass  of  mineral  matter.  His  chief  argument  b  the  phenotBenoD  of 
yolcaooes,  which  he  calls  the  earth's  chimneys  and  escape  pipes.  There  are 
hundreds  of  them  always  in  operaiioD — ^hundreds  are  dormant ;  tbej  are  afl 
over  the  earth  and  the  seas  surface,  and  they  come  from  the  howek  cf&» 
earth.  The  fiery  sea  in  the  centre  of  the  earth-— says  the  Professor — hoih 
over  the  tops  of  its  chimneys,  and  when  these  chimneys  beeome  choke^  d 
forces  new  Tents,  breaking  out  even  under  the  sea. 

Tbb  Iron  Discotxrt  nr  Libcria. — Dr.BAjs.HiemayertotbeSUfei^ 
Massachusetts,  has  examined  specimens  of  the  iron  reoentiy  disooveied  m 
Liberia  and  subjected  them  to  scientific  analysis,  with  the  foUowiog  resah:— 
Its  chemical  composition  is  pure  iron,  98.40  ;  quarts  grains,  nagDCtic  oxide 
iron  crystals,  and  zeolite,  1.60.  There  are  no  other  metak  preMst— a  fact 
which  prevents  the  placing  of  this  iron  in  the  class  of  meteoroiitea,  and  (he 
absence  of  carbon  in  any  form  completely  removes  all  doubt  is  icgvd  U>  its 
being  possibly  of  artificial  formation. 

Ah  Imfrovembnt  ik  Carriagbs. — ^An  inrention  for  making  the  toww- 
tion  of  the  pole  or  the  shafts  of  a  carriage  more  safe,  has  be^  exhibited  h 
Goncinnati.  A  small  block  of  vulcanized  India-rubber  is  inserted  intbespaoe, 
which,  in  what  is  called  the  clip  or  shackles  of  the  shaft,  interreses  betwett 
the  clip-tire  and  the  round  head  of  the  shait,  through  which  the  cosoeetiBg 
ball  is  passed.  The  block  of  India-rubber  holds  the  ball  in  its  plaee  with  a 
firm  but  elastic  pressure,  apd  entirely  prevents  it  both  from  rattlmg  or  beooiii- 
ing  loosened  by  motion.  Tbe  application  of  this  contrivance  caaaei  the  ^ 
of  the  machinery  of  the  carriage  to  be  performed  in  perfect  fiiknoe^  and  \il 
keeping  the  bolt  in  its  place,  and  preventing  the  nut  screwed  to  it  iin» 
loosening  by  motion,  obviates  the  liability  to  accident. 

New  Material  for  Papbr-Maxibo. — ^At  a  meeting  of  the  Britiih  Aaoa- 
atioo,  the  Chevalier  Clausson  read  a  paper  on  |wpyrtw  Bonapark^  and  other 
plants,  which  can  furnish  fibre  for  paper  pulp.  Tbe  straws  of  theoereaU  cm- 
not  be  manufactured  into  paper  pulp,  unless  cut  before  they  are  ripe,  aatse 
joints  or  knots  of  the  stalks  are  so  hardened  by  ripening,  as  to  resist  bleach- 
ing agents.  Many  grasses  contain  from  thirty  to  fifty  per  cent,  of  fibre,  Mj 
strong,  bat  easily  bleached ;  ground  reeds  and  canes  contain  about  an  «qw 
amount.  After  examining  many  kinds,  the  [Chevalier  turned  his  att^txa 
to  the  papyrus,  which  he  found  to  contain  about  40  p«p  cent  of  stroi^  W 
excellent  for  paper  and  very  easy  bleached.  He  also  found  that  thecofflntts 
rushes  contain  40  per  cent,  of  strong  fibre,  whidi  is  a  peHeet  suhrtitei*"' 
rags,  one  ton  of  them  containing  more  fibre  than  two  tons  of  fisx  strav. 

CoMPRBsaraiE  Libb-Boat.— The  new  life-boat  of  Mr.  Berdaa,  of  tte«»yi 
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is  a  compressible  boat,  made  of  a  strong  frame  of  wood,  thorongbly  braced, 
oofered  with  very  heary  three-ply  teanyaa,  coated  with  India-rubber  inside 
and  out ;  a  large  air  compartment^  m  the  form  of  a  cylinder  outside  the  boat, 
passing  from  stem  to  stem,  between  the  water's  edge  and  the  gunwale-bars 
on  both  sides,  sq  as  to  prevent  a  capsize.  The  gunwale^bars  and  ribs  are 
hinged  to  the  keel,  so  that  when  the  boat  is  not  required  for  use  the  ribs  can 
be  thrown  parallel  with  the  keel,  and  thus  allows  the  gunwale-bars  or  guards 
to  fall  down  on  both  sides  dose  to  the  keel,  thus  greatly  compressing  the 
boat 

PBNNSTLTAiaA  CoAL. — The  wholc  amount  of  coal  sent  to  the  market 
firom  the  anthracite  regions  of  Pennsylvania,  during  the  year  1855,  is  now 
ascertained  to  be  about  six  million  four  hundred  thousand  tons — an  increase 
over  1854  of  about  seven  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  tons.  It  is  fair  to  esti- 
mate that  this  has  brought  money  into  the  State  at  the  rate  of  about  three 
dollars  a  ton,  so  that  Pennsylvania  has  realized  from  her  anthracite  coal 
mines  over  nineteen  millions  of  dollars  daring  a  single  year.  The  additional 
advantage  she  has  gained  in  the  immense  amount  of  profitable  labor  this  coal 
business  yields  to  a  large  portion  of  her  population,  and  the  employment  it 
gives  to  her  public  works,  cannot  be  estimated. 

Pennsylvania,  in  her  coal  deposits,  possesses  a  means  of  wealth  which 
begins  to  compare  with  the  gold  deposits  of  California.  In  value  our  coal 
product  already  exceeds  that  of  eiUier  of  our  crops,  wheat,  corn  or  oats. 
Thirty  years  have  built  up  this  enormous  and  remunerative  business.  In 
the  next  thirty,  with  greater  capital,  new  railroads  and  canals,  more  extended 
markets,  vaster  population,  and  increasing  manufactures,  the  coal  product  of 
Pennsylvania  bids  fair  to  equal  all  her  agricultural  products  and  to  surpass 
the  annual  yield  of  gold  from  California. — PhUa.  Bulletin, 

Rkmarkablb  Watch. — At  the  French  Exposition  there  was  exhibited  a 
watch  which  created  much  interest  and  admiration.  It  tells  the  name  and 
day  of  the  month,  the  equation  of  time,  is  a  repeater,  striking  the  minute  as 
well  as  the  hour ;  is  a  tiiermometer  of  tolerable  accuracy,  and  winds  itself 
up  by  the  action  of  its  own  movement  The  price  of  this  ingenious  piece 
of  workmanship  is  30,000  francs  (over  |5000.) 

Glouoestss  and  Marblbbbad  Fibbsries. — ^The  fisheries  of  Marblehead 
were  at  one  time  the  wonder  of  the  whole  country,  such  was  their  extent  and 
importance.  In  1612  the  fishermen  from  that  town  almost  manned  our 
northern  ships  of  war.  The  fisheries  of  Gloucester  at  the  present  time  are  at 
least  three  times  as  extensive  as  those  of  Marbiehead  were  in  her  palmiest  days. 
Gloucester  employed  last  year  300  schooners,  20,000  tons  burthen,  and 
manned  by  2980  men.  Besides  its  catch  of  Mackerel,  the  largest  in  this 
country,  (70,000  bbls.)  Halibut,  and  other  kinds  of  fish,  it  sent  to  market 
98,000  quintals  of  Cod  Fish.  In  addition  to  its  great  fisheries,  Gloucester 
has  10,000  tons  of  shipping  in  the  foreign  and  coasting  trade,  and  last  year 
had  207  arrivals  from  foreign  ports,  bringing,  among  other  articles,  5000  bhds. 
molasses,  3,000  hhds.  Sugar,  5000  cords  Wood,  and  great  quantities  of  Salt^ 
Lumber,  Coal,  <bc.  Rockport,  and  the  adjacent  ports,  are  not  included  in  these 
statistics,  although  they  are  in  the  district  of  Gloucester. 

Faaoh  Tbke  Borer — ^Tansy. — ^We  saw  it  stated,  two  year  ago,  in  an  ag- 
ricultural journal  that  these  pests  could  be  driven  from  peach  trees  by  tansy. 
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We  planted  it  at  the  roots  of  some  ten  or  twelve  treos^  and  not  one  of  ikm 
have  been  disturbed,  wbikt  others  are  injnred  badly.  This  spring  ve  iatBod 
planting  it  around  ail. — Newberry  {8,  C\)  Swl 

The  grain  crop  of  Illinois  for  1855  is  said  to  be  as  follows: 

Indian  corn,  bushels,  ...        -        -  -     180,000,000 

Wheat, 20,000,000 

.'    Oate,  barley  and  rye, 50,000,000 

250,000,000 
The  estimate  is  believed  to  be  under  rather  than  over  the  actual  result 

Ttpb  Punches. — ^The  Americans  are,  as  a  rule,  a  qnick-witted,  ]Dte)%€nt 
go-a-head-ative  race.     There  are,  however,  occupations  and  pursuits  reqa!^ 
ing  a  union  of  skill  and  patience  which  this  country  is  not  calculated  to  de- 
velop.    What  would  America  be  without  her  press,  her  newspapers,  her 
books  ?     Yet  we  are  assured  that  there  is  not  a  man  in  this  coubUj  who  ess 
cut  a  punch  for  book  type.     Certain  it  is  that  all  the  best  book-type  used  or 
cast  in  this  country  is  made  from  punches  cut  in  London  and  EdiDbargk 
The  Scotch,  it  is  generally  admitted,  are  the  best  cutteis  of  letters;  the  Ger- 
mans of  music ;  the  French  of  borders  and  ornaments.   Those  who  are  not 
familiar  with  those  matters  may  be  surprised  to  learn  that  It  requires  vastly 
more  skill  to  make  a  set  of  steel  punches  with  which  to  sisk  the  dies  or 
matriee  for  an  alphabet,  than  to  make  the  most  finished  ehrooometer.    It 
is  work  requiring  a  peculiar  organism.  A  punch-cutter,  like  apoet,  in  honest 
man,  or  a  *^  dead  shot,"  is  6or»,  not  made. — PhonograpJdc  Beprtgr, 

Foretelling  the  Weather — In  a  cloudy  morning,  it  is  a  matter  orim- 
portance  to  the  farmer  to  know  whether  it  will  be  sunshine  or  sbowry  ia  the 
afternoon.  If  the  ants  have  cleared  their  holes  nice,  and  piled  the  dirt  up 
high,  it  seldom  fails  to  bring  a  good  day  to  farmers,  even  if  it  should  bedoodj 
till  ten  or  eleven  o'clock  in  the  forenoon.  Spider-webs  will  be  very  numeroos 
about  the  tops  of  the  grass  and  grain  some  cloudy  mornings,  and  fifty  jesrs' 
observation  has  shown  the  writer  of  this,  that  those  little  westfaer-gneBsen 
seldom  fail  in  their  predictions  of  a  fiur  day. — Southern  CaUieaior. 

"Imports. — The  value  of  imports  from  the  first'quarter  of  this  year  ending 
September  30th,  is  $72,021,960  ;  exports,  i60,699,290,  or  an  excess  of  tnh 
ports  of  111,422,651.  -In  the  exports  is  the  sum  of  $18,671,866  in  specie.*' 
Jonathan  can  never  get  rich  in  this  way. 

Havre  de  Grace. — One  hundred  men  and  forty  sloops  belongiDgto 
Havre  de  Grace,  Md.,  are  employed  annually,  {hrough  the  proper  sea«0D,  in 
supplying  the  market  with  wild  ducks. 

A  New  Rifle. — Eli  Thayer  has  commenced  at  Worcester,  the  roansfafr 
ture  of  a  new  rifle>  the  invention  of  B.  F.  Joslin,  an  ingenious  mechanic  J^ 
Spy  says  that  this  rifle  is  superior  to  '^Sharp's,''  as  it  can  be  more  npi^ 
loaded,  and  is  simpler,  safer  and  cheaper. 

Brady's  AMnROXYPES. — ^The  reputation  of  Mr.  Brady  for  his  DipKxm- 
types  has  been  long  established.  No  artist  stands  higher  than  he.  Thesrt 
of  takiog  those  pictures  on  glass  is  one  of  quite  recent  date,  but  Isexceefifig^T 
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beautifal.  It  was  introdaced  here  by  Mr.  Brady,  who  exhibits  unrivalled  pic- 
tures in  this  style.  All  lovers  of  the  beautiful  may  occupy  an  hour  very 
agreeably  by  a  visit  to  his  rooms,  359  Broadway. 

Handwriting. — ^Mr.  MacLaurin. — ^Various  systems  have  been  contrived  for 
giving  facilities  in  acquiring  a  good  style  of  penmanship.  Among  others, 
we  think  very  highly  of  one  designed  by  Mr.  MacLaurin.  "  The  arrange- 
ment by  which  this  is  effected,  consists  in  joining  the  end  of  an  actual  printed 
model  OF  a  letter  or  slbment  of  a  letter,  over  the  surface  of  which  the 
practice  is  had  to  the  beginning  of  the  same  model  so  as  to  secure  continuity 
and  rapidity  of  movement  whiU  in  the  act  of  r^atedly  overrunning  the  same 
surface  ;  thus  Mr.  MacLaurin  combines,  in  the  same  moment  of  practice, 
as  must  be  done  in  actual  writing,  the  two  essential  elements  of  good  writing 
— rapidity  and  correctness  of  shape — and  insures  the  result  of  making  a 
rapid  and  fine  writer  of  the  pupil,  which  no  other  system  ever  did.^' 

S.  R.  Parkhurst's  Burrinq  Machines. — Mr.  Parkhurst  has  brought  a 
suit  against  Mr.  Israel  Kinsman,  and  Calvin  L.  Goddard,  on  his  patent  for 
the  Toothed  Ring  Burring;  Machines,  in  the  United  States  Circuit  Court,  for 
the  Southern  District  of  New- York,  and  recovered  against  them  a  decree  of 
$23,220  ,Vir9  ^'^^  Buning  Machines,  made  by  them  prior  to  the  11  of  March, 
1848.  From  this  decree.  Kinsman  and  Goddard  appealed  to  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States,  and  there  he  obtained  a  decree  affirming  the 
decree  of  the  court  below,  and  awarding  him  $285  93  with  costs. 

The  patent  is  still  in  force,  and  all  persons  and  manufacturers,  making, 
selling  or  using  the  said  machines  are  liable  therefor  to  the  patentee. 

The  manufactory  is  at  Nos.  203,  205  and  207  Center  Street,  New-York. 

Extraordinary  Yield  of  Corn  from  Broadcast  Sowing. — ^Major 
W.  S.  Mellinger,  near  Monongahela  City,  Washington  county,  informs  us 
that  about  &e  first  of  May  he  sowed  1^  bushels  of  com  (broadcast)  on  one 
acre  of  ground,  intending  to  cut  it  up  for  fodder.  Finding  in  the  summer 
that  it  was  growing  about  as  rapidly  as  his  com  planted  and  worked  in  the  usual 
manner,  he  concluded  to  leave  it  to  mature,  when  the  time  arrived  for  har- 
vesting, he  found  it  to  yield  150  bushels  of  ears  of  good  corn,  and  5  tons  of 
fodder.  He  says  that  he  had  besides  about  30  bushel  of  nubbins,  not  counted 
in  the  above.  If  such  results  could  always  be  anticipated  from  sowing 
broadcast,  we  see  no  reason  why  corn  in^tended  for  feeding  purposes  should 
not  be  planted  in  this  way  or  in  drills,  (which  would  be  more  scientific.)  It 
would  not  do,  however,  to  rely  upon  this  kind  of  planting  for  seed,  as  we  think 
there  is  no  doubt  but  it  would  degenerate  in  its  originality.  We  suppose, 
however,  that  no  reliance  could  be  placed  upon  this  mode,  except  when  a  wet 
season  like  last  summer  would  prevail,  or  when,  the  land  could  be  properly 
irrigated. —  Western  Agriculturist, 

Passumpsio  Railroad. — ^The  following  statement  has  been  overlooked  in 
our  copy  drawer  for  some  time,  but  it  is  too  good  to  be  lost  Mr.  Fairbanks' 
enterprise  is  not  confined  to  the  manufacture  of  his  scales,  nor  to  his  own 
busiDoss  merely,  but  is  visible  in  whatever  he  undertakes.  The  following  is 
from  a  St  Johnsbury  correspondent  of  the  Rutland  Herald : 

The  Passumpsic  Railroad  Company  has  achieved  a  financial  exploit,  the 
like  of  which  has  not  been  accomplished  by  any  other  railroad  company  in 
the  State — no  less  than  the  payment  of  their  mortgage  bonds  on  the  very  day 
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of  iheir  maturity.  Seventy-five  thousand  dollars  of  these  bonds  M  due  to- 
morrowy  and  the  company  has  the  cash  in  the  treasury  ready  to  psf  tbcm. 
Most  of  this  is  derived  from  the  net  earnings  of  the  road,  while  die  small 
balance  requisite  to  make  up  the  amount  is  procured  by  a  tempers^  lois. 
Considering  that  the  Company  has  paid  its  stockholdeiB'  dividends,  amooat- 
ing  to  18  per  cent,  on  the  capital  stock,  this  payment  of  the  bonds  miKt  be 
regarded  as  evidence  either  of  very  good  fortune  or  of  very  good  maoigem^t. 

The  Tablxb  Tubvbd. — There  was  a  time  when  we  were  indebted  to 
Europe  for  a  portion  of  our  finest  machinery,  and  foreign^B  regarded  Ame- 
rican ingenuity  as  at  its  climax  in  the  production  of  wooden  nutmegs  sod 
clothes-pins.     Latterly  we  have  astonished  them  with  our  patent  reapen  sod 
and  six  shooters,  and,  at  last,  they  have  come  to  acknowledge  tbst  ov 
mechanics  are  entitled  to  rank  with  the  best  of  their  own.    A  further  iiios* 
tration  may  now  be  given.  Yesterday  a  sloop  arrived  at  this  hsrbor,  bfiogiog 
from  the  Jersey  shore  40  tons  of  iron  machinery,  constructed  for  use  in 
Scotland,   and  the  same  is  now  being  shipped  direct  to  Glasgow.    It  k 
designed  for  the  manufacture  of  India  rubber  goods^  a  process  in  wiiicb 
America  is  ahead  of  the  world. — iiT.  Y,  Jour,  of  Commme. 

Thb  Pneumatic  Battsbt  is  an  £ngli8h  invention.  Ihs  g;iiopovda'  is 
is  deposited  in  its  proper  place ;  a  gutta-percha  syphon  tube  extends  upwsrd 
from  it,  and  descends  into  a  gutta-percha  vessel  containing  sslpbric  scid ; 
another  gutta  percha  tube  extending  to  any  distance  neeefiesry  for  Uie  ssfety 
of  the  operator,  connects  the  vessel  with  an  air-pump.  Afevgndnsofwhite 
sugar  and  chloiide  of  potash  are  mixed  together  and  placed  on  tk top  of  the 
gunpowder,  then  the  air-pump  is  worked,  which  forces  a  little  s\i\pbv\eac\d 
through  the  syphon,  bringing  it  in  contact  with  the  sugar  and  chionde,  and 
the  chemical  action  produces  an  instant  explosion* 

PaDDLiNo  Inoir. — James  Naysmith,  the  inventor  of  the  steam  hammer,  bas 
effected  an  improvement  of  great  value  in  puddling  iron.  It  consisu  in  the 
disengagement  of  the  carbon  from  the  molten  metal  in  the  puddhng-funiaoe 
by  subjecting  it  to  the  action  of  currents  of  steam,  introduced  as  near  as  pos- 
sible at  the  lowest  portion  of  the  molten  metal,  thence  diffosed  opvardsf  so 
as  not  only  to  mechanically  agitate  the  metal,  and  thereby  keep  exponng 
fresh  surfaces  of  it  to  the  action  of  the  oxygen  of  the  air  passing  thxoagh  the 
furnace,  but  also  to  remove  the  sulphuric  and  other  deleterious  snUtancesin 
the  iron,  by  thus  making  the  oxygen  of  the  air  and  also  the  hydrogm  of  the 
water  combine  with  them,  and  carry  them  off  in  a  state  of  add  gas. 

A  ^Wonderful  Invention. — ^A  correspondent  of  the  iKw«,  vrifiBg  fca^ 
Austin  on  the  18th  of  January,  thus  notices  a  new  invention : 

**  The  great  invention  of  the  age  is  Gen.  C  hambers*  terra-acqueons  machiae ; 
it  has  been  privately  submitted  to  Committees  of  both  branches  of  the  Legis- 
lature, and  I  am  credibly  informed  that  it  has  been  demonstrated  to  theentiie 
satisfaction  of  all  the  members  of  both  Committees,  that  the  invention  is  a 
valuable  one,  ^nd  likely  to  create  an  entire  revolution  in  the  means  of  trasfr 
portation.  It  is  represented  not  to  have  any  wheels,  and  not  to  alide,  sd^ 
yet,  by  some  peculiar  arrangement,  will,  on  a  graded  road,  make  ibrtj  miles  <o 
hour.  The  road  will  be  much  wider  than  the  rail  track,  but  will  reqaiie  oo 
iron,  and  possibly  cost  less  than  a  double  track.  It  will  cross  riven  or  Ujf* 
at  the  rate  of  ten  miles  per  hour.    This  is  a  sh(M^  description  of  a  maiiae 


i 
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applicable  to  both  land  and  water.  The  inventor  claims  that  thes  ame  prin- 
ciple may  be  applied  to  machines  intended  solely  for  water  transportation, 
and  that  the  speed  of  some  twenty  miles  per  hour  may  be  obtained,  ^e 
invention  may  seem  too  extravagant  for  credience,  but  as  some  men  who 
have  acknowledged  mechanical  skSi,  pronounce  it  a  valuable  invention,  I 
deem  it  worthy  of  notice." 

Patents  Isbuxd  in  1855. — ^The  whole  number  of  patents  issued  in  the 
year  1855  was  1,943.  The  number  for  additional  improvements  was  10, 
and  the  number  of  re-issues  49.  The  number  for  designs,  included  in  the 
totals  as  above  stated,  67.  The  *^  Pen  and  Lever"  gives  the  residence  of  the 
parties  to  whom  patents  were  issued  during  the  year  as  follows  : 

New- York,  552 ;  England,  15  ;  Massachusetts,  804 ;  France,  14  ;  Pennsyl- 
vania, 237;  Alabama,  13";  Ohio,  183;  Delaware,  8;  Connecticut,  108; 
Tennesee,  8 ;  New-Jersey,  82 ;  Mississippi,  8 ;  New-Hampshire,  47  ;  Missouri, 
8  ;  Virginia,  45 ;  Iowa,  7  ;  Illinois,  45  ;  South  Carolina,  6  ;  Indiana,  37 ; 
Georgia,  6 ;  Maryland,  34 ;  California,  5  ;  District  of  Columbia,  33 ;  Texas, 
5 ;  Vermont,  33 ;  Florida,  4 ;  Michigan,  29 ;  North  Carolina,  3 ;  Bhode 
Island,  26 ;  Canada,  3 ;  Maine,  24 ;  Prussia,  3 ;  Kentucky,  23 ;  Arkansas, 
1  ;  Louisiana,  17 ;  Belgium,  1 ;  Wisconsin,  15  ;  Germany,  1. 

Large  Suspeksion  Bridge. — ^A  new  suspension  bridge  is  to  be  built 
across  the  Monongahela,  from  the  point  to  Jones*  Ferry,  at  Pittsburg.  The 
bridge  is  thirteen  nundred  and  fifty  feet  long,  and  consists  of  two  suspensions 
supported  by  piers  at  each  ecd,  and  one  in  the  river.  The  first  suspension  is 
900  feet  long — and  the  second  450  feet.  The  bridge  at  its  culminating  point 
is  112  feet  from  the  water,  as  required  by  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  Wheel- 
ing bridge  case.    The  estimated  cost  of  the  bridge  is  $400,000. 

LiGHT-HotJSB. — A  revolving  light  for  coast  towers  has  been  on  exhibition 
recently  in  New- York  which  promises  to  supersede  all  the  old  lights.  It  is 
supplied  by  gas  instead  of  oil ;  revolves  in  such  a  manner  as  to  indicate,  by 
its  flashes,  the  number  of  the  tower,  and  consequently  its  position ;  and  its 
shadow  may  be  seen,  it  is  said,  to  the  distance  of  twenty  or  more  miles,  if 
not  too  complicated  for  general  use,  it  must  prove  a  valuable  improvement, 
as  well  as  an  ingenious  invention  in  the  matter  of  light-houses. 

Improved  Plane  Irok. — Mr.  H.  Harris  of  N.  Y.,  has  invented  an 
improved  plane  iron.  In  this  improvement  the  cutting  iron  is  placed  inside 
of  a  thin  piece  of  metallic  case,  open  at  both  ends.  This  case  with  its  cutter, 
is  wedged  into  the  plane  in  the  common  manner.  The  cutter  is  moved  up 
and  down  within  the  case  by  means  of  a  set  screw.  The  thickness  of  the 
shaving  is  adjusted  with  the  utmost  fscility,  all  that  is  required  being  simply 
to  turn  the  screw. 

Irish  Agriculture. — A  correspondent  of  the  London  Times,  in  comment- 
ing upon  the  progress  of  Irish  agriculture,  states  that  during  the  past  four- 
teen years  the  value  of  farm  stock  in  Ireland  has  increased  from  £22,000,000 
to  £85,000,000  sterling,  and  that  the  number  of  homed  cattle  has  risen  from 
2,000,000  to  8,250,0(K),  while  the  quality  has  correspondingly  improved. 
Still,  however,  of  the  20,000,000  of  acres  which  Ireland  comprises,  only  about 
one-fourth  is  under  direct  tillage,  and  fully  one-third  in  pasture. 
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Georgia  and  hsb  Eailroass. — Georgia  is  nearly  checqixered  bj  rail- 
roads, and  yet  she  staDds  before  the  world  with  a  debt  only  of  two  millioK 
six  hundred  and  forty- four  thousand  two  hundred  and  twenty-one  dollaisagarat 
her  on  the  balance  sheet.  No  other  State  in  the  Union  can  point  to  tbesame 
amount  of  works  of  internal  improYement,  and  show  so  small  an  indebted- 
ness.— Cotton  Planter, 

The  aggregate  assessed  valuation  of  property  in  New-Orleans  this  year  ii 
$846,860  less  than  of  the  year  1854. 

Guano  for  Grass  Lands. — ^We  have  recently  convened  with  two  gen* 
tiemen — both  practical  men  and  of  critical  observation — who  informed  n 
that  they  have  now  fields  in  grass,  and  yielding  good  crops,  laid  down  some 
five,  six  and  seven  years  ago,  manuring  them  solely  with  gnano,  and  receffing 
little  or  no  manuring  since.     If  such  were  to  be  the  general  result*  we  mi^bt 
bring  up  our  farms  to  a  wonderful  degree  of  fertility,  because  a  third  or  half 
of  the  tillage  land  laid  to  grass  with  guano,  and  producing  a  fair  crap  for 
several  years  in  succession,  would  enable  us  to  appropriate  all  the  manure  of 
of  the  farm  to  the  hoed  crops.    This  would  allow  of  my  bigb  maouriog, 
and  put  the  land  in  such  condition  as  to  produce  heavy  grass  crops  vnthout 
the  further  application  of  guano.    But  we  need  further  experimwits,  and  test 
the  guano  upon  its  own  merits,  by  putting  the  land  iuta  grassidlhout  a  par 
tide  of  any  other  manure. — N.  E.  Farmer. 

Zinc  Ore  in  New-Jbrsbv. — ^The  zinc  ores  of  New^ersey  swWieTed  to 
be  the  richest  in  the  world.  A  single  block  of  the  red  ozyde,  weigbing 
16,400  lbs.,  obtained  from  the  Sterling  Hill  mine,  was  exhibited  at  tibe  Lon- 
don World's  Fair,  and  surprised  all  who  saw  it.  The  American  ZiiAMasu- 
facturing  Company  at  Newark,  N.  J.,  which  was  established  a  few  yeazs 
since,  promised  to  flourish  ;  yet  we  have  been  informed  that  it  has  not  been 
so  successful  as  to  compete  with  the  Vielle  Montague  Company,  at  wboie 
works  the  smelting  is  conducted  with  g^reat  skill.  Its  success,  bove?er,  is 
simply  a  question  of  time,  where  the  ore  is  rich  and  abundant  and  fuelpleotf^ 
as  is  the  case  in  our  country. — Scientific  American^ 

Cheesb-Making. — ^A  few  months  ago,  I  visited  a  lady  friend  ia  *«  <»™" 
try ;  her  table  was  constantly  supplied  with  most  delicious  cheeBe,ofbei  ovn 
making.  I  asked  as  a  particular  favor,  that  she  would  communicate  to  me 
her  peculiar  method  of  making  it,  and  wherein  she  differed  from  otbeis. 
She  replied  that  she  followed  the  method  that  she  had  been  taught  gesersJly, 
prepared  the  rennet  in  the  same  way,  but  felt  sure  that  she  had  di^oovered 
the  reason  why  cheeses  were  strong,  bo;h  to  the  taste  and  smell,  vbieh  con* 
sis  Is  in  the  single  circumstance  of  putting  the  curd  to  press,  toarm.  She  did 
not  use  any  artificial  means  to  cool  the  curd,  but  after  it  had  been  chop- 
ped and  scalded,  allowed  it  to  remain  spread  upon  the  cloth  until  it  v^ 
as  cool  as  the  surrounding  atmosphere,  and  Uius  put  it  to  preas.-^^*  ^' 
Farmer, 

Juice  op  the  Water-Melon. — ^A  correspondent  of  the  Prairie  Femi^ 
presents  the  following  method  of  using  water-melons : 

I  endeavor,  every  year,  to  raise  a  good  water-melon  patch.  They  aw  * 
healthy  and  delightful  fruity  I  think.  I  cultivate  the  icing  variety ;  plantduy 
in^May,  and  again  towards  the  end  of  the  month,  so  that  they  may  come  m 
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sucoessioQ.  When  they  commence  ripening,  we  commence  cutting,  and  use 
them  freely  during  the  hot  weather.  When  the  weather  becomes  cool  in 
September,  we  haul  a  quantity  of  them  to  the  house,  split  them  open,  with  a 
spoon  scrape  out  the  pulps  in  a  cullender,  and  strain  the  water  iuto  vessels. 
We  boil  it  in  an  iron  Teasel,  then  put  in  apples  or  peaches,  like  making 
apple-butter,  and  boil  slowly  until  the  fruit  is  well  cooked,  then  spice  to  taste, 
and  you  have  something  that  most  people  will  prefer  to  apple-butter  or  any 
kind  of  preserves.  Or  the  syrup  may  be  boiled  without  fruit,  down  to 
molasses,  which  will  be  found  to  bo  as  fine  as  any  sugar-house  molasses.  We 
have  made  in  a  fall  as  much  as  ten  gallons  of  the  apple- butter,  if  I  may  so 
call  it ;  and  molasses  which  has  kept  in  fine  condition  until  May. 

Salt  and  Guano. — Recent  experiments,  as  stated  in  the  Mark  Lane 
Express^  go  to  show  that  common  salt  is  a  valuable  addition  to  all  applica- 
tions of  guano  to  the  soil.  It  not  only  has  a  tendency  to  give  strength  and 
hardness  to  the  straw,  (which  guano  weakens,)  but  prevents  the  loss  of  ammo- 
nia, which  is  constantly  going  on  even  in  a  dry  atmosphere,  M.  Barral,  the 
editor  of  a  French  Agricultural  journal,  says :  ^  We  left  in  the  open  air,  in 
plates,  during  15  days,  equal  weights  of  the  pure  guano  and  the  guano  pre- 
viously mixed  with  salt.  At  the  end  of  that  time  we  examined  anew  the 
amount  of  nitrogen,  and  found  that  the  pure  guano  had  lost  11.6  per  cent,  of 
its  nitrogen,  while  that  mixed  with  salt  had  only  lost  5  per  cent.''  The 
Express  recommends  the  use  of  refuse  salt  from  fish  packers  for  this  purpose, 
and  any  refuse  salt  would  probably  answer  the  purpose. 

Wealth  of  Atlantic  Cities. — ^The  wealth  concentrated  at  the  great 
commercial  points  of  the  United  States  is  truly  astonishing.  For  instance, 
one-eigbt  part  of  the  entire  property  of  this  country  is  owned  by  the  citizens 
of  New-York  and  Boston.  Boston  alone  in  its  corporate  limits  owns  one- 
twentieth  of  the  property  of  this  entire  Union,  being  an  amount  eqfial  to  the 
wealth  of  any  three  of  the  New-England  States,  except  Massachusetts.  In 
this  city  is  found  the  richest  community,  per  capita^  of  any  in  the  United 
States.  The  next  city  in  point  of  wealth,  according  to  its  population  is 
Providence,  R.  L,  which  city  is  one  of  the  richest  in  the  Union,  having  a 
valuation  of  fifty-six  millions,  with  a  population  of  fifcy  thousand.  The  bare 
increase  per  annum  of  the  wealth  of  Boston  is  equal  to  the  entire  valuation  of 
many  of  the  minor  dties,  such  as  Portland,  Salem,  New-Bedford,  Buffalo, 
Chicago,  Louisville,  &c. 

An  Important  Railroad  Project. — ^The  Oswego  Times  and  Journal 
contains  a  full  report  of  a  meeting  held  in  that  city  to  secure  the  building  of 
a  railroad,  six  feet  guage,  from  Oswego  to  Syracuse — Zb\  miles.  From 
Syracuse  to  Binghamton,  on  the  New- York  and  Erie  Railroad,  there  is  a 
road  already  lin  operation,  so  that  it  needs  but  the  building  of  Z6\  miles 
of  road  to  connect  Lake  Ontario  with  New- York  by  a  broad  guage  road, 
requiring  no  change  of  cars  or  transhipment  of  merchandise.  At  the 
meeting,  speeches  were  made  by  the  Hon.  Daniel  S.  Dickinson  and  others, 
and  the  right  kind  of  spirit  seemed  to  prevail.  The  estimated  cost  of  the 
road  is  $761,106.  An  able  report  was  presented  by  W.  B.  Gilbert,  Esq., 
showing  the  importance  of  the  road  and  its  relations  to  western  commerce. 

To  Fix  Carpets  on  Floors. — A  correspondent  in  writing  from  Florence 
says : — **Here  iron  rings  are  fastened  in  the  floors,  when  the  carpets  are  laid, 
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and  they  have  large  booki  in  the  binding,  fi>r  which  th«M  rings  areefn ;  so 
that  there  is  no  ti3dng  out  and  nailing  in  of  tack»»  and  ewrpeta  are  nnedtnd 
laid  aa  noieelettlj  and  easily  as  bed  oover&«— i^omi/y  Herald. 

Whaub  F18HIRT. — Ytam  aeveral  sonroes  we  gather  the  fiiUowing  kemi  is 
regard  to  the  whale  fishery,  interesting  to  those  who  atill  bam  oil  is  Uieir 
lamps.  The  total  number  of  Tessels  employed  in  1855,  waa  5^  ships  and 
barqnesy  21  brigs  and  20  schooners.  Of  the  above  resaels  there  is  owned  i& 
the  Suae  of: 


Shipg. 

Brigs. 

Sehs. 

Tmwi^ 

Massachusetts, 

476 

17 

23 

160,840 

Rhode  Island, 

20 

a.736 

Oonneotieut, 

50 

8 

e 

21,067 

New-York, 

31 

1 

10,498 

685  21  20  199,141 

The  oil  brought  into  the  United  States  in  1855  by  this  feet  was  12M^ 
bbls.  sperm,  184,015  bbls.  whale  oil,  and  2;707,500  lbs.  of  wliafebooe.    The 
prices  have  steadily  increased;  sperm  being  about  $1 77per  ga/A,  at  wbole- 
sale,  and  whale  71  cts.    In  1844,  sperm  oil  was  63  cts.  md  wiialeoil  SI  da. 
per  gallon. 

A  Great  Railway. — ^  The  whole  number  of  can  and  looomotives  on  die 
Erie  Railroad,"  says  the  Newark  Advertiser,  "is  3,168, which, if coapled  to- 
gether in  one  train,  would  reach  a  distance  of  twenty-one  ro^  ud  be  sble 
to  carry  150,000  persons  in  one  day  from  New-York  to  Lake  Erie.  The 
company  has  in  its  employ  not  less  than  5,000  persons,  whoaepiy,  per 
month,  is  $125,000,  or  $1,500,000  per  year.  There  are  smgle  miles  on 
this  road  .whose  grading  cost  not  less  than  $170,000  eadi ;  andonelrndge 
near  the  villiage  of  Susquehanna,  bnilt  upon  seventeen  stone  arcihes,  cost 
$320,000.  The  number  of  miles  from  Jersey  City  to  Dunkirk,  is  459,  ssd  is 
run  over  by  the  evening  express  train  in  sixteen  hours.  The  oompsoy  has  in 
its  service  six  printing  presses,  which  are  constantly  at  work  priotiDg  txieis 
thai  are  never  used  but  once,  blanks,  iso/* 

Okra. — ^Thisisanoiher  plant  not  yet  extensively  cultivated  at  AeVoiti^Vnt 
which  deserves  a  high  popularity.  It  is  much  cultivated  in  the  soatbem  sod 
middle  States,  chiefly  as  an  addition  to  soups.  Its  long  green  pods,  M  of 
seeds,  and  abounding  in  mucus,  form  the  chief  ingredient  m  Uiefiunoos 
^  gumbo  soup."  It  aljK)  makes  an  excellent  stew,  cooked  as  snap  besos.  The 
plant  grows  some  six  feet  high,  has  a  beautiful  leaf  and  flower,  and  is  worthy 
of  its  place  in  the  garden  for  ornamental  purposes.  The  floirer  resembles  &&t 
of  the  cotton  plant. 

The  seed  should  be  sown  in  drills,  two  and-a-half  to  three  feet  apart,  esrlf 
in  May.  Thin  out  the  young  plants  to  six  inches  apart,  and  boe  fr^uenlj,  to 
secure  rapid  growth.  The  pods  are  only  good  in  the  green  state,  when  fall  of 
mucilage.  We  last  year  secured  seeds  of  this  plant,  from  the  Gaboon  River,  in 
Africa.  They  came  up  well,  and  matured  perfectly.  The  pod  is  much  shoiter 
and  thicker  than  the  variety  in  common  use.  The  seeds  when  perfectlj  ripe, 
are  said  to  make  an  excellent  coflfee,  burnt  and  ground  like  the  berries  of  ^ 
coffee  plant  All  who  aflSsct  soups  should  give  the  Orka  a  place  in  their  t«- 
getable  garden.  The  plant  needs  no  fordng,  is  haidy,  and  is  grown  as  etsilf 
aa  sweet  corn. — Am.  Agriculturist. 
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laxRAXT  or  SiAXDABD  LrniMU  Tol.  1.  LiTfBis  ov  Masamb  ]>i  Sinart.  One 
Tolume,  12mo.    Nev-Tork:  Mason  Brotheis.    Edited  by  Mn.  Suah  J.  Hale* 

Thb  Tolnme  is  the  first  of  a  series  which  oertnnlj  commences  well.  A  Tolnme  of 
letters  written  by  so  distingiushed  a  lady  cannot  fidl  to  contain  much  that  is  ralnable 
in  history,  and  which  can  be  fonnd  nowhere  else.  It  is  the  filling  in  of  whi  ch  history 
is  the  woof.  The  plan  is  mostexeellent,  and  this  first  Tolmne  is  worthy  of  extensiTe 
patronage. 

LzBBABY  OF  StandjlB])  LimBS.  Vol.  2.  LmBSS  OF  hurt  Mast  Wobtut  Moh- 
TAGUE.    In  one  vol.,  12mo,  408  pages.    New-Tork :  Mason  Brothers. 

This  Yolume,  edited  by  Mrs.  Sarah  J.  Hale,  is  the  second  of  the  series,  the  first  of 
which  we  hare  just  described.  The  present  issue  follows  the  text  of  the  edition  pnb- 
bllshed  by  her  great  grandson.  Lord  Whamdiffe,  as  the  best  authority.  In  this,  no 
doubt,  the  editor  has  done  wisely,  and  the  public  may  place  confidence  in  the  gen* 
eraJ  accuracy  and  originality  of  the  letters  of  this  eminent  woman ;  and  they  are 
certainly  very  entertaining.  The  work  is  well  executed  by  the  enterprising  pub- 
lishers. 

The  Mechanic's,  MACHnrisr^s  and  Enoinxib's  Practical  Book  of  Refibxncx,  and 
Engineer's  Field  Book.  By  Chas.  Haslett,  Civil  Engineer.  Edited  by  Chas. 
W.  Hackley,  Professor  of  Mathematics  in  Columbia  College,  N.  T.  Kew-Tork : 
Stringer  &  Townsend.    1856. 

This  book  accidentally  has  laid  oyer  a  month,  but  this  will  do  no  harm.  It  will  bear 
the  extended  examination  without  injury.  It  is  a  wonderful  condensation  of  all  sorts 
of  valuable  tables,  on  the  subjects  suggested  by  the  tiUe,  with  rules,  problems,  form- 
ulas, with  various  estimates,  etc.,  which  *^  will  excite  surprise  at  their  number,  novelty 
and  value  to  every  one."  It  is  done  up  in  pocket-book  style,  and  on  thin  paper,  and  is 
Tory  well  executed. 

The  Sitfferino  Savior  ;  or,  Meditations  on  the  Last  Days  of  Christ.  By  F.  W.  Kbux- 
iCACHER,  D.D.    Gould  &  Lincoln,  Boston.    12mo,  474  pages. 

This  learned  divine  is  distinguished  for  his  richness  of  ideas  and  his  graceful  style. 
This  volume  is  highly  evangelical.  It  exhibits  in  an  eminent  degree  the  peculiar 
genius  of  the  author  which  is  German,  and  not  English  or  American,  but  it  loses  none 
of  its  interest  from  its  national  characteristics. 

The  United  States  Railroad  Directort,  for  1856.  Compiled  by  Benjamin 
HoiCANS.  To  be  continued  annually.  B.  Homans,  168  Pearl  street,  New-York, 
pp.  211. 

Mr.  Homans  has  placed  in  our  hands  a  handsome  Tolume  of  the  8vo  size,  contain- 
ing the  lists  of  officers  in  the  numerous  railroad  companies  of  this  country.  An 
alphshetical  list  of  all  the  railroads  of  the  country — ^more  than  500  in  number— is 
annexed.  It  is  next  to  impossible  to  aroid  aU  mistakes  and  omissions  in  a  new  work 
Mke  this,  but  it  will  be  found  exceedingly  conTcnient  for  reference,  and  well  worth  a 
place  in  many  an  office  and  counting-room.  Mr.  H.  proposes  to  add  many  useful 
efaapters  to  fntnreTolttmes. 

The  Flower  Gabdbn;  ob,  Bbbok'b  Book  of  Flowbbs.  Boston:  J. P.  Jewoti 4  Co. 
1856. 

This  is  an  enlarged  and  improred  edition  of  what  wo  haTo  befiiire  notioed.  Mr. 
Breck  has  added  many  new  flowen  and  shmbSi  and  has  a  chapter  on  Parlor  Plants. 
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tfore  than  fifty  pages  have  been  added  to  the  work,  making  it  the  most  compfetBiid 
practical  work  on  that  subject. 

BiBLiOTHBCA  Sacba  FOR  Apbil.     £.  A.  Pakk  and  S.  H.  Txti^ob,  Editors.  Andoier, 
Mass. :  W.  F.  Draper. 

Our  readers  need  not  be  informed  of  the  high  rank  which  this  quaitsl/  lioUs 
among  the  religious  and  literary  journals  of  this  country.  WhatCTer  may  be  aud  of 
the  doctrines  it  inculcates,  or  the  soundness  of  its  opinions  on  the  great  qoestaoas  ia 
ethics  which  it  discusses,  for  talent  and  learning  it  unquestionably  stands  at  the  heid 
of  the  list  of  journals  of  that  description.  The  editors  are  assisted  by  many  of  tlie 
ablest  writers  in  the  country.  $8  00  a  year,  if  paid  in  athanee  ;  225  pages  in  etch 
number. 

PcTE&  GoTT,  THi  Capb  Cod  Fisherxan.     By  J.  Rbtkouib,  MJ).    Boston:  J.  F. 
Jewett  &  Co.     1856.    280  pages,  12mo. 

This  is  a  plain,  unpretending  narratire  of  a  fisherman^s  life,  showing  his  perils  and 
hardships.  It  seems  to  be  a  history  of  real  life.  Mr.  6ott  was  a  prisoaer  in  Jkataoor 
prison  daring  the  war  of  the  revolution    The  book  is  very  handsomely  got  up. 

Both  these  yolumes  are  for  sale  by  Sheldon,  Lamport  &  Co.,  Sew-York. 


NEW  MUSIC. 


"  The  Blind  Orphan  Boy,"  a  ballad,  by  J.  Wood. 

"The  Footsteps  of  Angels."  Poetry  by  Prof.  Longfellow,  maac  by  Bams 
Uarding. 

'*  Bird*s  Complaint."    A  song  by  Benjamin  Jepson. 

"  Beyond  the  River,"  song  by  Jno.  H.  Pixlcy. 

'*Rose  of  Mississippi,"  waltz  by  S.  Marketein. 

And  "  The  Popular  Quadrilles,"  by  James  Beelock. 

25  cents  single.  Six  pieces  sent  by  mail,  free  of  postage,  for  one  doUir.  Hortee 
Waters,  publisher,  838  Broadway. 

Among  the  splendid  pieces  recently  published  by  Wm.  Hall  &  Son,  ve  ootiee 
**  Rayons"  and  "  Ombres,"  ballades,  by  Gottsohalk, — one  of  a  series  aaderthenaaie 
of  "  La  Serenade."    It  is  very  beautiful. 


GENERAL      AGENCY. 

Wk  proffer  our  services  as  General  Agent  to  the  readers  of  our  journal, 
for  the  traDsaclioQ  of  any  business  they  maj  commit  to  our  care.  We  vili 
purchase  seeds,  tools,  implements,  plants,  tree%  musical  iostraments,  elc^ 
etc.,  and  forward  promptly.  Books  will  be  forwarded  to  any  givea  addict 
postacre  paid,  on  the  receipt  of  the  published  retail  price.  SdiOols,S&bbitb- 
schools,  etc.,  will  be  supplied  with  libraries.  We  will  forward  printed  lists  of 
any  publisher  that  may  be  ordered,  if  a  postage  stamp  is  endoaed  to  na. 
Teachers  al<o  will  be  furnished. 

Patents. — We  especially  oflfer  our  senrices  in  making  drafts  of  machiDa 
and  securiog  patents  for  any  new  invention. 

Address.  M.  P.  Parish, 

Office  of  The  PlovyX  the  Loow^  end  fh  Avt\l 
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List  of  Patents  Issnod 


FBOU      TEBMINATION      OF      FaBYIOUB      LIST     TO        APRIL     8. 


Vincent  Bftrnes,  of  Washington,  ImproTement 
In  railroad  car  brakes. 

Ia  Fayette  Blair,  of  Bainsrllle,  0.,  improved  ho^ 
blast  ftirnace. 

yVm.  Batler,  of  Little  Palls,  N.  T.,  ImproTement 
In  Talves  for  lock  gates. 

Wm.  L.  Garter,  Marietta,  Pa.,  Improved  ore 
waaher. 

Jno.  H.  Cheerer,  Boston,  improTement  in  the 
manafactare  of  India  rubber  belting  or  banding. 

Clinton  W.  Clapp,  Nappinger*fl  Falls,  N.  T.,  Im- 
proved bench  clamp. 

BdwiQ  B.  Clement  and  Silas  G.  Willie,  Barnet, 
Vt.,  for  improvement  In  washing  machines. 

Oharles  Davenport,  Watertown,  Mass.,  im- 
proved apparatus  for  heating  buildings  by  steam. 

Henry  R.  David,  N.  T.,  Improvement  in  sewing 
machines. 

Nancy  Davy,  executrix  of  Edward  Davy,  de- 
ceased, late  of  Credlton,  England,  improvement 
in  machinery  for  preparing  hemp  and  flax.  Pa- 
tented in  England  Nov.  18, 1852. 

Robert  D.  Dwyer,  Richmond,  Ta.,  improved 
npparatus  for  preventing  horses  in  carriages  from 

R.  Elckemeyer,  Tonkers,  improvement  in  paral- 
lel rulers. 

Francois  Oarein,Phiidelphia,  hnprovement  In 
preparation  of  tallow  for  making  candles. 

Peter  0.  Outon,  Cincinnati,  Improvement  In 
spark  conductors  for  locomotive  trains. 

R.  Gould,  Whitewater,  Wis.,  improvement  in 
tanning. 

Henry  Hays,  Quincy,  Hi.,  improvement  in  car- 
riage tops. 

8amuel  A.  Kinsman  and  Samuel  Field,  Barre, 
Mass.,  Improvement  In  machinery  for  Ironing 
hats. 

Israel  S.  Love,  Belolt,  Wis.,  improvement  In 
harvest  cutters. 

Horatio  N.  Macomber,  Lynn,  Mass,  Improved 
spirit  blow  pipe. 

Jacob.  J.  Mann,  Westville,  Ind.,  improvement 
in  mowing  machines. 

Jno.  C.  Morris,  Cincinnati,  improved  method  of 
bending  wood. 

Frederick  Newbury,  Albany,  Improvement  in  re- 
volving fire  arms. 

Henry  Nycum,  Uniontown,  Pa.,  Improvement  in 
carriage  hubs. 

Leonard  Phleger,  Tamap<iaa,  improvemeni  in 
jteam  boilers. 

BenJ.  T.  Roney,  Philadelphia,  improvement  in 
grain  and  grass  harvesters. 

Bdwln  P.  Russell,  Manlins,  Improvement  in 
3iraw  cutters.  • 

Job  Sands,  Sand*g  Mills,  N.  T.,  Improvement  In 
limekilns. 

Richard  Bavery,  SteubenvIUe,  Ohio,  Improve- 
mcnta  in  puddling  iron. 


Theodore  Sharp,  North  Oreenbush,  improved 
method  of  straining  mulley  saws. 

Wm.  F.  Shaw,  Boston,  improvement  in  appara* 
tus  for  heating  or  cooking  by  gas. 

Alfred  E.  Smith,  Bronxville,  improved  boxes  for 
axles. 

George  N.  Stearns,  Syracuse,  mortising  and  bo- 
ring machine. 

Mathias  Soverel,  Orange,  N.  Y.,  Improved  mode 
of  securing  thills  to  axles. 

Abraham  Steers,  Medina,  improvement  in  ap- 
paratus for  making  extracts. 

Robert  L.  Stevens,  Hoboken,  improvement  in 
means  for  reducing  the  friction  of  dlde  valves  in 
steam  engines. 

Wm.  Mt.  Storm,  New-Tork,  Improvement  in  re- 
volving fire  arms. 

Henry  D.  Stover  and  Jas.  W.  Blcknell,  Boston, 
machine  for  cutting  irregular  forms. 

Pliny  Thayer,  Lanslngbnrg,  improvement  in 
harvester  cutters. 

John  B.  Thomas,  Cincinnati,  Improved  plana 
stock. 

Erastns  Tracy,  Troy,  improved  wrench. 

A.  F.  and  0.  M.  H.  Warren,  Brooklyn,  fountain 
pen. 

Wm.  Wells  and  Mellin  Bray,  Turner,  Me.,  im- 
proved machine  for  cutting  out  and  *'■  skiving" 
the  soles  of  boots  and  shoes,  and  also  for  cutting 
the"rands*Mhereln. 

Edwin  Wright,  PhiUulelphia,  improved  dove- 
tailing machine. 

Abner  Whitley,  Springfield,  0.,  improvements 
in  grain  and  grass  hiarvesting. 

Moses  Woodbury,  Boston,  hnproved  faucet. 

Elisha  Pratt,  Salem,  assignor  through  others  to 
himself  and  Thos.  P.  Pengree,  of  same  place,  im- 
provement in  leather  splitting  machines. 

Ohas.  0.  Reed,  Philadelphia,  assignor  to  himself, 
Wm.  S.  Reinert,  and  Jacob  Schnell,  of  same  place, 
improvement  in  manufacture  of  umbrella  ribs. 

Lorenzo  Stratton,  FeltonvUle,  Mass.,  assignor  to 
himself  and  Luther  Hill,  Stoneham,  Mass.,  im- 
provement in  the  manufacture  of  boot  and  shoe 
soles. 

Wm.  C.  Watson,  New-Tork,  assignor  to  Ira  W. 
Gregory,  of  same  place,  improvement  in  sewing 
machines. 

Chas.  Schmidt,  Union,  Me.,  improved  method  of 
boxing  carriage  wheels. 

Homer  Anderson,  of  Garrattsville,  N.  T.,  for 
improvement  in  welding  steeL 

Lewis  0.  Ashley,  of  Troy,  N.  Y.,  for  Improved 
bench  plane. 

James  B.  Blake,  of  Worcester,  Mass.,  for  im- 
proved apparatus  for  roasting  and  broiling  by 
gas. 

Samuel  Blackwell,  of  Middlesex  county,  Eng- 
land, for  improved  dumb  Jocky,  the  cross  and  sad- 
d  le  tree  being  made  out  of  gutta  percha.  Patent- 
ed In  England  March  9, 1858. 
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Cnwrles  Brahomite,  of  New-Tork,  N.  T.,  for  lai- 
proTemenfc  \n  hermeticAUy  sealing  preserre  cant. 

John  Brotts,  of  Madlfon  county,  Ala.,  for 
improrement  In  hernial  trusses. 

Thomas  D.  Barrall,  of  Oenera,  N.  T.,  for  IB- 
prOTement  in  grain  and  grass  harresters. 

Wm.  Bailer,  of  Little  Falls,  N.  T.,  for  improre- 
ment  in  making  chlled  castings. 

Thomas  Cope,  of  Detroit,  Bllch.,  for  Improred 
cUTiage  eoupUng. 

Hiram  Clarke,  of  Princeton,  Mass.,  for  improre- 
ment  tn  thraahlng  nuchlnes. 

Samuel  Comfort,  Jr..  of  Morrlavflle,  Pa.,  for  to* 
proTement  In  mowing  machines. 

Henry  N.  DeQtmw,  of  Piermont,  M.  T.,  fbr 
ImproTement  in  maohlnea  for  corking  bottles. 

Oalrin  Dodge,  of  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  for  improrement 
In  flre-plaoes. 

Biakim  R.  Forbosh,  of  Bnifalo,  N.  Y.,  for 
improrement  in  grain  and  grass  harvesters. 

Jacob  Frick,  of  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  for  improre- 
ment  in  fsed  and  blow-off  apparatus  for  steam 
boilers. 

John  German  and  C.  B.  Hojt,  of  Oriakany  Falls, 
N.  T.,  for  improrement  in  seeding  machines. 

R.  Oleason,  Jr.,  of  Dorchester,  Mass.,  for  Im- 
prored  inkstands. 

Robert  Griffiths,  of  Alleghany  City,  Pa.,  for  Im- 
prored  nut  machine. 

Horace  L.  Herrey,  of  Qaiaey,  OL,  for  In^rore- 
ment  hi  harrester  cutters. 

A.  0.  Hitchcock  and  0.  H.  Amtdon,  of  Greeo- 
field,  Mass.,  for  improred  moritlsing  tool. 

Daniel  L.  Hurlbut,  of  Utica,  N.  T.,  for  improred 
arrangement  of  rotsiry  plaining  knires. 

Joshua  K.  Ingalls,  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  for  im- 
prored  illuminatiog  grating. 

Xdward  R.  Kernan,  of  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  for  Im- 
prorement in  processes  for  making  transparent 
window  shades. 

Lucius  Learenworth,  of  Freemaosbnrg,  If.  Y., 
for  tanprorement  in  chums. 

A.  Lempche,  of  Pleasant  Mount,  Pa.,  for  im- 
prored self-regulating  wind  wheel. 

Jno.  Lipplncott,  of  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  for 
improrement  in  percussion  prf^ectaes. 

James  B.  Mabury,  of  Jeffersonrllle,  Ind.,  for 
fmprorement  in  storei. 

Bbeneier  Mathers,  of  Morgantown,  Ta.,  for  Imp 
prored  machine  for  felling  trees. 

John  McCrone,  of  ThompsonrOle,  Conn.,  for 
Improrement  in  cone  tubes  for  winding  frames. 

Richard  McMnllin,  of  New-Bmnswick,  N.  J.,  for 
Improvement  in  process  for  making  elastic  rubber 
doth. 

nUeh  Morgan,  of  Morgantown,  Ta.,  for  im- 
prorement in  seed  planters. 

Geo.  W.  Parker,  of  FltswiUlam,  N.  H.,  for 
Improred  machine  for  making  dothes  pins. 

Merritt  Peckham,  of  Utica,  N.  Y.,  for  tanprvre- 
ment  In  aecUonal  Are  pots  for  stores  «nd 
furnaces. 

Darid  R.  PerkenphM,  of  Pblladdpbla,  Pa.,  for 
Improrement  in  boxes  of  railroad  car  axles. 

Nathan  Post,  of  Bast  dereland,  0.,  for  Improve- 
ment  in  harness  bucklirs. 

James  Rodgers,  of  New-York,  N.  T.,  for  Un- 
ment  in  omnibus  registers. 

Ohas.  A.  Bchults,  of  Chicago,  HI.,  for  Improfre- 
ment  in  machine  for  sawing  marble  in  taper 
form. 

PhnUp  Schwlkardt,  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  for  mode 
of  producing  designs  on  wood. 

John  R.  Bees,  of  New-York,  N.  Y.,  for  improre- 
ment in  a4justing  the  brasses  connecting  rods. 


Lambert  Alexander,  New- York,  k 
propelling  ressels. 

Gustar.  A.  BIltthowBki  nnd  Frederick  BofMs, 
N,  Y.,  Improrement  tn  needle  guns. 

Cbailes  H.  Key,  BaUImore,  Adminiitnterflf  B- 
mon  F.  Blunt,  deceased.  In  detacfaisf  boats  froa 
their  tackle. 

Adolph  and  Fdix  Brown,  New- York,  bicUbi 
Ibr  oatting  loaf  safmr. 

Ambrose  E.  Bumelde,  Bristol,  R.  L,Jtapnytaml 
in  breech-loading  flre-anns. 

Abraluun  Coats,  New-Yoik,  iaproveneot  Is  I^ 
guUting  the  flow  of  oil  to  the  wick  in  Csnii 
Lamps. 

Geo.  BL  Corlls  and  EUsba  Harris,  ProridCDoa, 
Improrement  In  prenes  for  punching. 

Charles  If.  Daris,  Newark,  fanprovemeBt  to 
fMtor  grain  dryers. 

Josephus  Echols,  Columbus,  Ga.,  improremeal 
in  stone  drilling  marhfaf 

Calvin  Fletcher,  Ciadnnati,  Ohio,  haproremeBl 
in  paddle  wheels. 

John  8.  Gallagher,  Jr..  Wasblagtoo,  tapnn^ 
ment  in  water  coolen  and  fflten. 

Jesse  Gflmaiw  Naahos,  isiprored  lath  machtais. 

Stephen  J.  Quid,  yew-flaren,  iimworemeol  is 
steam  radiator  dodcs. 

Halror  Halveceu,  Boston,  ass^pior  to  F.  R. 
Socum  and  Robert  Wiftineon,  Hartford,  Coaa, 
improred  mlniataie  cue. 

J.  H.  Hoard,  Pioildencc,  Isproved  {de 
drirer. 

Wm.  W.  HubbeB,  Fhaadii»te,wiiiiu  wMen*  to 
explosire  shells. 

William  Jenks,  Alenndxia,  isvnrcaait  in 
hand  corn-planters, 

Charles  Jones,  BrooUyn,  tapwf»«Bt  io  tak 
sifters. 

Konrad  Keller,  N.  Y.,imptow»BiV!itai»A- 
Ing  chairs. 

Charles  H.  Lewis,  MaUen,  Uut^  N»«'««* 
In  spring  platform  for  railroad  cars. 

N.  Murphy  Lowe,  Boston,  fanprond  pliM-to* 
aetion. 

Asrel  B.  Ljman,New-York,tapraTedaie*ta4rf 
cooling  and  rentOating  rooms,  «te^ 

J.  W.  Mahan,  Lexington,  HI,  iB»w«dcsipeo- 
ter's  bench. 

Jos.  Miller,  Boston,  machine  tor  tweitaf 
streets.  ___ 

Edwin  P.  Monroe.  Ch»rlestowa,llMhto|rtW» 
ment  in  gun  locks. 

Henry  R.  and  James  L  Plhnpton,  H«;*«2ll 
Mass.,  improrement  in  wardrobei,  bed«w» 
combined  with  other  fbmitore. 

Lucius  Paige,  Carendiah,  VU,  Inprsrwttt  is 
the  levers  of  railroad  car  brakes. 

HoraUo  0.  Perry,  Buffalo,  improved  tslve  no- 
tion forosclllatlDg  engines. 

Cyrus  Roberts  and  John  Cox,!f«-Bope,T»* 
improrement  in  grain  separators. 

J.  B.  Reyman,  Salem,  Ind.,  fidd  fence. 

James  Rowe,  Tampa  Bay.  porlaUe  fidd  »■«"• 

J.  M.  Banpa»n,  WayneariiU  UL,  iavondyat 
drirer. 

Albert  8p«ncer,  New-York,  hnpreieaa^  ^ 
machines  for  sising  hat  bodies. 

Solon  Staples,  Batb,  Me.,  improred  dear  ^ 
planking  ships. 

O.M.  StUlman  and  Stephen  Wlieoz.^fV''' 
teriy,  improvements  in  steam  boHsra 

Jno.  Stall,  PhlladdphU,improreBMBtiB«rfe«e 
bottles  for  medical  agenta. 
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Andrew  J.  Sweeney,  Wheeling,  water  meter. 
"Vfm.  Thomas,  New-Tork,  ImproTOd  cock  for 
•team,  water,  Ac. 

"Wm.  H.  Towers,  Philadelphia,  improvement  in 
**  creepers**  to  prevent  slipping  on  Ice,  Ac. 

l¥m.  Warwick,    Plttiharg»   improTement   in 
wrenches. 

A.  W.  Washburn,  Yasoo  CI^,  improTement  in 
cotton  seed  planters. 

James  H.  Bennett,  Bennington,  Yt.,  improred 
batter  workers. 

Samuel  Beaumont,  New-Tork*  self-setting  rat 
trap. 

John  A.  Bailey*  Detroit,  improvement  in  ma- 
chines for  sawing  marble  in  obelisk  form. 

lllcajah  Crenshaw,  Springfield,  Tezac,  Improved 
cultivating  plow. 

Samuel  Green,  Lynn,  improvement  in  tools  for 
flg;tirlng  morocco. 

John  Haselton,  Ckibtown,  N.  H.,  water  whed. 
laacchar  A.  Heald,  Springfield,  Mass.,  improve- 
ment in  machines  for  sawing  marble  in  obelisk 
form. 

Philip  Scrag,  Washington,  D.  0.,hnproved  mold 
f6r  earthen  vessels,  pots,  Ac. 

I>.  H.  Thompson,  Fltchburg,  Mass.,  Improve- 
ment In  machines  for  raking  and  loading  bay. 

A.  W.  Washburn,  Taaoo  Oity,  Improvement  in 
cotton  hiUers. 

A.  W.  Washburn,  Tazoo  City,  Improvement  In 
cotton  scrapers. 

Abner  'Whitney,  Springfield,  O.,  hnprovement  in 
grain  and  grass  harvesters. 

Justus  Webster,  Boston,  and  Samuel  H.  Folsom, 
liowell,  Improved  printing  cylinder. 

Thos.  0.  Bell,  Walpole,  assignor  to  Hathaniel 
Sampson,  Sbelbume,  Mass.,  improvement  in 
•cythe  fastening. 

Jno.  H.  Manny,  Rockford,  assignor  to  Peter  H. 
Wateon,  Washington,  IK  0.,  improvamant  in  har- 
Teater  cutters. 

Henry.  S.  Hopkins,  Providenee,  assignor  to 
liimsfclf,  Bei^.  W.  HendrioK,  East  Chreenwlch,  and 
Joseph  0.  Peckham,  Providence,  improvement  in 
means  for  regulaUng  variable  ont-olb  for  steam 
engines. 

Halsey  D.  Walcott,  Pawtucket,  aMlgnor  to 
himself  and  Milton  B.  Walcott,  same  place,  im- 
provement in  wrenches. 

Bichard  Hunt,  Freeport,  ID.,  fanprovement  In 
horsepower. 

Nathan  Ames,  of  Sangns,  Man.,  for  Improved 
self-inking  stamps. 

Bdward  J.  Baker,  of  Baltimore,  Md.,  for  Inbri- 
cator. 

Ben.  a.  Ball,  of  Naahna,  N.  H.  tor  improved 
boich  vice. 

Wm.  P.  Brooks,  New-York,  N.  Y.,  for  Improve- 
ment in  making  seamless  metal  tubes. 

John  W.  Brown,  of  Mt.  Savagelron  works,  Md., 
for  improvement  in  rolling  railway  bars. 

Samuel  Comfort,  Jr.,  of  Morrlsville,  Pa.,  for  im- 
proved apparatus  for  removing  grainf  from  har- 
vesters. 

Heaekiah  Conant,  of  Hartford,  Oonn.,  for  im- 
provement in  breecb-loading  fire-arms. 

F.  D.  Dumpfel,  of  Philadelpbia,  Pa.,for  Smprove- 
ment  in  steam  boilers. 

Augustas  EOIott,  of  San  Fraociseo,  OaL ,  for  im- 
provement in  grain  barvesten. 

Henry  English,  of  Baltimore,  Md.,  for  improved 
hydrant. 

George  F.  Folsom,  of  Boxlmiy,  HaM.,  for  im- 
proved prlnttag  pxev. 


Wm.  Foasard,  of  Charlestown,  Mass.,^  for 
improvement  in  doths  for  felting  hat  bodies  and 
other  artides. 

William  P.  Gage,  of  Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y., 
for  improvement  In  Journal  box  for  railroad  car 
axles.     . 

Geo.  G.  Chrtowold,  of  Chester,  Conn.,  for  im- 
proved method  of  manufacturing  augers. 

Jas.  Harrison,  Jr.,  of  Mllwaukie,  Wis.,  for  im- 
provement in  automatic  steam  wliistles  in  loco- 
motives. 

Albert  V.  Hm,  of  EUnsdale,  N.  Y.,  for  improve- 
ment in  slide  rests. 

Edward  Joslin,  of  Keene,  N.  H.,  for  improved 
mortising  machine. 

George  W.  La  Baw,  of  Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  for 
improved  lile  boat. 

Vincent  D.  Lent,  of  Chelsea,  Mass.,  for  im- 
prove form  for  spiral  springs. 

Stimmd  Luts,  of  Pliiladdphia,  Pa.,  for  Improve- 
ment in  spark  arresters. 

Robert  Maffett,  of  Bradford,  Pa.,  for  Improve- 
ment in  method  of  converting  reciprocating  into 
rotary  motion. 

J.  W.  Mahan,  of  Lexington,  ID.,  for  improved 
miterlng  l>ench. 

Thomas  E.  MaraUe,  of  Petersburg,  Va.,  for  fan- 
proved  machine  for  gathering  seeds  or  grain  in 
the  field. 

Philip  McManus,  of  Brunswick,  N.  Y.,  for  im- 
provement In  wrenches. 

Francis  Peabody,  of  Salem,  Mass.,  for  improved 
wind  wheels. 

Asahd  Pierpont,  of  New-Haven,  Conn.,  for  im- 
provement in  soldering  wire  ferrules. 

Calvin  A.  Blohardson,  of  Waterloo,  Me.,  for  in- 
strument for  stirring  straw  and  husk  beds. 

Wm  Bodgers  and  Abraham  Bannon,  of  Bdle- 
fonte,  Pa.,  for  improvement  in  forge  fires. 

John  R.  Lees,  of  New-Yoik,  N.  Y.,  for  improve- 
method  of  xarying  the  stroke  of  feeding  pump  for 
steam  engines. 

John  Sitton,  of  WlUiamston,  S.  C,  for  fanproved 
wheelrlght  machine.  _ 

H.  C.  Spalding,  of  New-York,  N.  Y.,  for  Imprgred 
lathe. 

Esra  M.  Stratton,  of  New-York,  N,  Y.,  for  im- 
provement in  axle  boxes  for  carriages. 

Wm.  Stephens,  of  Pittston,  Pa.,  for  improve- 
ment in  valve  gear  of  oscillating  engines. 

S.  J.  Tufts,  of  MaincvlUe,  Ohio,  for  improved 
field  fence. 

George  W.  N.  Yost,  of  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  for 
improvement  in  grain  and  grass  harvesters. 

Alvin  Barton,  of  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  assignor  to 
himself,  A.  R.  Morgan  and  J.  M.  Parsons,  of  same 
place,  for  Improvement  in  door  springs. 

George  W.  0.  Huygens,  of  St.  Louis,  Mo., 
assignor  to  hlmsdf,  Chas.  Benden,  and  D.  F. 
Tledemann,  of  same  place,  for  improvement  In 
bridges. 

John  R.  Harrington,  of  Dayton,  Ohio,  for  ma- 
chine for  making  carpet  Ihilng. 

Ferdinand  Klein,  of  Newark,  N.  J.,  for  improved 
skates.  _  ^       .,      ^ 

Wooster  Smith,  of  Sontii  Thomaston,  Me.,  for 
fishing  lead. 

j[>M<0VM.— Nldiolas  Muller,  of  New-York,  N.  Y. 
for  design  for  dock  case  fronts. 

Samuel  H.  Ransom,  of  Albany,  N.  Y.,  for  design 
for  six  plate  stoves.  „  „   ^     ^_, 

Samuel  H.  Ransom,  of  Albany,  N.  Y.,  for  dedga 
for  parlor  stoves. 

Samud  H.  Ransom,  of  Albany,  N.  Y.,  for  dedgn 
for  stove  plates. 
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Samuel  H.  Ransom,  of  Albany,  N.  T.,  for  design 
for  cooking  stoves. 

Samuel  H.  Ransom,  of  Albany,  N.  Y.,  for  design 
for  elevated  oven  cooklug  stores. 

Stephen  V.  Appleby,  of  New- York,  N.  Y.,  for 
Improvement  In  macbines  for  drying  wet  grain, 
kc. 

Aaron  Arnold,  of  Troy,  N.  Y.,  for  improvement 
in  inclosing  propeller  shafts  in  keels. 

E.  B.  Bigelow,  of  Boston,  Hats.,  for  improve- 
ment in  looms. 

John  Plant  and  Cha».  G.  Ball,  of  Washington, 
D.  C,  for  improvement  In  cooking  ranges. 

Edward  J.  Baker,  of  Baltimore,  Md.,  for  im- 
proved waste  attachments  to  hydrants. 

Jason  B.-vrton,  of  Middle  Iladdam,  Coon.,  for 
Improvement  in  pressure  bells. 

G.  H.  Lindner,  of  Uobokeo,  N.  J., for  improve- 
ment in  door  fasteners. 

Nathan  Berham,  of  Hartford,  Conn.,  for  im- 
provement in  fastening  door  knobs. 

George  E.  Bart,  of  Harvard,  Mass.,  for  improved 
machine  for  combing  seed  off  broom  corn. 

George  Backel  and  Edward  Dorcb,  of  Monroe, 
Mich.,  for  improvement  in  shot  guns. 

Calvin  Carpenter,  Jr.,  of  Providence,  R.  I.,  for 
improvement  in  magneto-electric  machines. 

Thomas  Crane,  of  Fort  Atkinson,  Wis.,  for  Im- 
provement in  rotary  pumps. 

John  J.  Crooks,  of  New- York,  N.  Y.,  for 
Improved  sash  fastener. 

Robert  B.  Fellows,  of  Shelbume  Falls,  Mass.,  for 
Improved  tempering  furnace. 
.  Geo .  W.  Flanders,  of  Lynn ,  Mass,  for  improved 
flood  gate. 

Orlando  V.  Florcy,  of  Yellow  Springs,  0.,  for 
Improved  vise. 

A.  W.  Fox,  of  Athens,  Pa.,  for  improved 
machine  for  planting  felloes. 

Wra.  8.  Gale,  of  New- York,  N.  Y.,  for  improve, 
ment  in  piston  valves  for  steam  boiler  regulators. 

Wm.P.  Gamble,  of  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  for  im- 
provement In  machines  for  polishing  leather. 

Wm.  Greenleaf,  of  Greenfield,  Ohio,  Improve- 
ment in  carriage  coupling. 

Charles  M.  Gould  and  Charles  B.  Lamp,  of 
Worcester,  Mass.,  for  improvement  in  sub-marine 
lanterns. 

Samuel  Harris,  of  Springfield,  Mass.,  for  im- 
provement in  machine  for  sifting  coal  and  other 
articles. 

Augustus  A.  Hayes,  of  Boston,  Mass.,  assignor  to 
Geo.  Ashm  an  and  Charles  Phelps,  of  Springfield, 
Mass.,  for  improvement  in  process  for  extracting 
oil  from  cotton  seed. 

Wm.  M.  Henderson,  of  Baltimore,  Hd.,  for  im- 
proved arrangement  of  slide  valves  and  means  for 
operating  them. 

LIveras  Hall,  of  Charlestown,  Mass.,  for  Im- 

S roved  machine  for  tapering  whalebone  for  whip 
audles. 

Henry  W.  Hunt,  of  Peeksvllle,  N.  Y.,  and  John 
Sands,  of  Greenwich,  Conn.,  for  improvement  in 
machines  for  mixing  lime  and  sand  for  mortar. 

Robert  T.  Knight,  of  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  for  im- 
provement in  the  construction  of  envelopes. 

Wm.  Murer,  of  New-York,  for  hnprovement  in 
locks. 

Earl  Parker  and  Wm.  Reynolds,  of  East  Hart- 
ford, Conn.,  for  Automatic  thermohydro-elaio 
pheumatic  valve. 

Andrew  Patterson,  of  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  for  Im- 
provement in  door  locks. 

San  ford  S.  Perry,  of  the  county  of  Charles  City, 
Va.,  for  Improvement  in  charring  wood. 


H.  H.  Smith,  of  Cincinnati,  O.,  fir  laymti 
governor  valve  for  steam  englriC?. 

P.  H.  Walt,  of  Sandy  HlIl,  N.  Y.,  tor  hftpmn* 
ment  in  the  felt  guide  of  paper  of  machiots. 

Edward  Whlteley,  of  Boston,  Mascfsr  latino 
ment  in  boilers  for  cooking  by  stefio. 

Anson  Walcoit,  of  East  BfaMnafidi,  K.  |«lk 
improved  method  of  treatiog  i     ' 

Edwin  Young,  of  PhHadelpbia,  R>^  ftriaftntf^^ 
slate  frame.  .  j^* 

Wm.  W.  Cotton,  of  New-York,  n.J^tft^ 
chine  for  making  envelopes. 

Jacob  W.  Goodwin  and  Mofes  C  I 
Edinborough,  Pa.,  for  improved  BethaAetJi 
latlng  pumps,  by  wind  wheels, 

John  D.  Hcaton,  of  Dixon,  IB.^  tofha^rw^lf 
rangement  of  valves  for  faydraqOe  eqgM..  '    , 

Chas.  Harrison,  of  New-Yocfe^N.  Y.,telpiii*^ 
cocks.  "^^^ 

Jesse  Lincoln,  of  Uniontown,  Pa.,  fvrimfn^.'^ 
ment  in  machines  for  sowing  seed  broad  east.  * 

E.  P.  Lacey,  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.^  fcr  tapttft'?^ 
ment  In  com  planters. 

Michael  Nickennaon,  of  Pittebing,  Pa.,  ttt. 
chuck  for  lathes. 

Robert  G.  Pine,  8btg  SiS^.  K.  Y-,  hr  Sapnni 
machine  for  polishi^  bucktea. 

Martin  Snow,  «f  Korth  Bk-idfnntcr,  Msa^  tor 
Improved  spoke  Acffv. 

Edward  J.  Updegr»I,«IY«^ra.,lbriiviwre«l 
machine  for  bending  weoA. 

Jno.  Demareat,  of  Mott  Baren.  S.T.,  aslgnor 
to  "The  J.  L.  Mott  Iron  lVorto,"of  smm  plac* 
for  improved  core  bar  for  pipeMBffiDi. 

Royal  Hatch,  of  Stafford, Tk,M^i€^  to  Henrr 
C.  Hatch,  of  same  piace,  for  iapiuiwiil  tawsM 
boards. 

Julius  Bevin,  of  Unadffla  f  otto,X.T^i»\fw>r 
to  himself  and  Samuel  N.  SOlmaa  ol  WMitee^ 
for  improvement  in  boxes  for  axles. 

R.  M.  Evans, of  Laconia,  N. H-, as^fOBctoto- 
self  and  Chas.  S.  Gale,  df  same  place,  f«  ti 
ment  In  railroad  car  brake. 

Thomas  Priestly ,  of  SjixonviHe,  Mw^ 
to  Daniel  Holdcn,  of  same  place,  for  &~ 
in  oil  cans. 

John  Sawyer,  of  Fitchburgk,  HaM^Jpiw^^ 
himself  and  Thomas  Hale,  of  •»»»j!^^'^ 
proved  apparatus  for  heating  ■■"•■■ 
buildings. 

Wm.  H.  Low,  of  Albany,  N.  Y.^  ft 
making  envelopes. 

John  P.  Sherwood,  of  Fort  Edwi^iiJ^nt* 
Improvement  in  nail  plato  feeding  TUBm^ 

Alva  B.  Taylor,  of  Newark,  >*.  J.,ft»  tapfO"- 
ment  in  machineiT'  for  making  hat  tows- 

William  P.  Thomas,  of  HllWioM,l«t»*»  to- 
provement  In  liamess  for  sboeing  !«»»«• 

Isaac  Van  Bunschoten,  of  N«w-t8di«R'I-'  fw 
improvement  in  Argand  lamp*  for  baralng  roaia 
OIL 

Israel  W.  Ward,  of  Birmingham,  Pa-,  f<»^  ■[ 
proved  adjustment  in  boring  machines,  abw 
dated  Feb.  16,1856. 

Hiram  Wells,  of  Florence,  Mass^  <««'  jy***    *4 
method  of  suspending  circular  saw  spUww- 

Geo.  Wellman,  of  Lowell,  Mas*.,  for  * 
ment  in  stripping  top  flats  of  carding  m 
Patented  in  England  November  85,  ISSS. 

Liman  Wight,  of  Benton,  Pa.,  fw  * 
in  spinning  wheels.  _ 

James  H.  Wilson,  Jr.,  of  Nashvftb,  tM«^*j 
safety  apparatus  to  be  applied  to  harnsnn** 
thrills  of  vehicles. 
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BRADY'S  NATIONAL  GALLERY, 

3sro-  see  buoajd  s^A^y. 

Thk  proprietor  of  the  ftbore  establishment  Is  beDcefonh  enabled  to  supply  the  ssAroiTptttaRdaetioB  of  90  to 
40  per  cent.  The  great  tnocess  which  has  ttiended  its  introduction,  and  the  eitenalTe  smacaMit^thertl^y  aecca- 
aitated,  permit  this  diminution  In  price,  while  presenring,  in  every  reapeet,  the  high  esceUeaoe  tovhkh  Us  pletimi 
haTO  become  celebrated. 

The  ambroiype  coroblnea,  among  other  eieellenciea,  the  following : 

Extreme  dnrabltiiy— rspldity  of  production— clear,  dcfioiie  onliine—drlicate  and  pIcBslBgtoBe-aotneeaBSriiy 
rerersed — are  seen  from  both  aides,  formiDg,  at  will,  a  positlTe  or  negative  pictore— aretipenorftrinirpoenef 
engraTlng ,  and  are  unsurpassed  for  family  grunpa,  or  portraits  of  children  ;  in  fine,  the  Camera kufroteccd  neiUai 
equal  to  it  in  minor  details,  or  the  generslitles  of  portraiture.  And  the  perftct  ayatcm  and  amagc&cMor  Brad's 
Ealabllshment,  render  ihe  long  delaya  frequently  experienced  by  siitera,  unnereeear^^ihe  Ambiotjfe loons bebg 
attained  without  the  customary  ascent  of  etatra.    Aged  people  snd  iuTatida  Kill  noi  heeiute  In  eslfisg. 


N.  B.— Bear  in  mind  the  import  reduction  In  price  of  ambrotypea,  recently  made  by  BBADT,ibeBoeie 
fol  practitioner  of  thin  srt  in  the  city.    The  reduced  price  la  not  their  only  advantago— they  being  lapeitor.la  every 
respect,  to  the  daguerreotypes. 


ORGAN  HARMONIUMS,  and  MODEL  MELOnEOirS^ 

Hade  by  MASON  &  HAMLIN,  Boston,  Mass. 

The  following  are  extracts  from  the  opinions  of  Beveril  leading  muflicians  and  organists  who  hsTS  seen  isd  ex* 
Amined  them : 


"  They-  are  decidedly  superior  to  any  others  with  which 
I  am  acquainted." — Lowell  Maso.v. 

"The  most  satisfactory  result  of  reed  appliance  that 
baa  come  under  my  obsenration." — Geo.  Jas.  Wehb. 

"Superior  to  any  that  I  have  yet  examined." — Gxo. 
F.  Root. 

"  You  are  certainly  producing  Melodeons  which  in  all 
desirable  characteristics  are,  so  far  as  I  can  perceive, 
faultless." — Wm.  B.  Bradburt. 

"By  far  the  best  and  pleaaan test-toned  reed  instru* 
ment  which  1  have  ever  seen." — Wm.  Malon. 

"Very  much  superior  to  any  reed  instrument  which  1 
hare  ever  seen,  either  in  this  country  or  in  Europe."— 
Gustaa'eSattkr. 

"  I  have  no  doubt  that  your  *  Organ  Harmonium'  will, 
as  it  deserves,  be  brought  into  general  use  in  our 
churches." — B.  F.  Baker. 

"  They  far  exceed  the  expectations  I  had  formed,  in 
tone,  Qnish,  and  mechanism." — Joii.v  H.  Wilcox. 

•'  In  every  respect  they  are  far  superior  to  any  thing  I 
have  ever  seen  of  the  kind,  either  in  Europe  or  America." 
— Gko.  Washbuur-xb  Morgan. 

"  1  have  never  seen  a  reed  instrument  so  effective  as 
your  ♦  Organ  Harmonium.'  " — Uknry  Stephilv  Cutler 
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"  They  far  surpass  all  other  instraneota  of  the  bn4 
which  have  come  under  my  observation."— C  iMOiSS, 

"  ITie  nejAw  ultra  of  reed  iuBtmments,"— G.^- "*«• 

"  In  my  opinion  they  have  not  bed  equalled  by  tay 
manufactured." — S.  A.  BAKCirofT. 

"  Far  in  advance  of  any  Melodeon  I  have  ever  sefoit 
seen."— W.  R.  Babcock.  .    t.  * 

"They  are  the  most  perfect  fautnunents  of  the  kiM 
manufactured,  so  far  as  I  know." — Edwei  terci. 

"  I  do  freely  and  cheerfully  admit  it  i«  the  best  I  i*^ 
seen."— R.  D.  McArthl'IL 

"  Far  superior  to  any  I  have  erer  seen.'*— W.  F.  s» 
WW.  ^  ^  4, 

Mr.  W.  B.  Bradbury,  the  dintlnguishea  ecn!p<«wisd 
musician,  thus  gives  a  general  answer  to  the  nuiaereaJ 
inquiries  received  by  him,  regarding  organs,  etc 

"  I  have  received  several  letters  of  late,  asking  btm- 
vice  about  organs  for  small  churches — organs  ««Ttn 
from  three  to  seven  or  eight  hundred  dollars.  I  va  Tal- 
ly of  opinion  that  the  *  On„'an  Harmonium,'  nud-  >>»  m* 
son  h  Hamlin,  of  Boston,  is  in  erery  respect  amos  »* 
hie  instrument  for  the  church.  In  purity  of  tooe  'T 
and  POWER,  it  seems  to  me  preferable  to  anj  OTpt  " 
1  have  seen  costing  douhl«  th«  m*  ■" 

sical  Renew  of  Jan.  26. 
Price  of  Orii^n  Hai».w. 


Price  of  Alelodeona, 

<(3r  Before  concluding  a  purchase  of  Melodeons,  please  send  for  our  circulars,  whicn 
address  free,  on  application  to  the  undersigned.     Sole  Agent  in  New-York.  S.  T.  GORDON,  297  Broa43 
ItIAs»0.\  dc  HADILIN,  Cambridee-at.  ' ^o,.„,..x   g 


if 


®|e  |jou5|,  t^t  f  com,  anlr  t|t  SnHI, 

Is  deToted  to  Sctootiflc  and  Practical  Agriculture,  Mannfactures,  Mechanics,  with  Designs  of  Farm 
Buildings,  Cottages,  Ac. ;  the  best  OoItiTation  of  Fmits  and  Plants ;  the  proper  care  of  Cattle,  Horses, 
Sheep,  Hogs,  Poultry,  Bees,  Ac.  It  will  point  out,  also,  the  true  policy  to  be  pursued  for  the  en- 
couragement uf  American  industry,  without  which  there  can  be  no  sure  foundation  for  American  In- 
dependence. It  is  issued  MONTHLY,  each  number  containing  Sixtt-foub  pages  of  reading  matter, 
with  frequent  Illustrations,  Bngrarings,  Ac,  at  the  following 

BATBB     OF     SUBSCRIPTION: 

OfTS  COPY, $8  OO     I     FIVE  COPIES,       *       -       -    <|10,00 

TWO  GOFIEB,  ....  5  00     I     TEN         ''  ...  16  OO 

PATABLB  lit  ADTANCK. 

All  letters  should  b«  post  paid,  and  addressed  to  M.  P.  PARISH,  Editor,  or  to  Tke  Plough,  tk 
Loam,  tmd  tkt  Anvil,  No.  19  Nassau  Bank  Building,  New-York. 


TO  ALL  WHOM  IT  CONCERNS. 

This  number  closes  the  8th  volume  of  our  journal.  We  look  back  upon  the  past 
with  pleasant  recollections  of  the  candor  and  even  the  kindness  of  our  numerous 
readers  and  correspondents.  Should  we  cease  to  speak  to  them  this  day,  we  should 
have  occasion  to  remember  them  with  unalloyed  gratification.  They  are  scattered 
over  every  State  in  the  Union. 

But,  we  would  now  treat  more  especially  of  the  future.  We  do  not  anticipate 
any  such  interruption  in  our  monthly  visit  to  our  valued  friends,  and  we  trust  iTiey  do 
Dot  purpose  to  terminate  the  connection  between  us.  Our  endeavor  now  is  to  render 
our  labors  more  effective,  and  more  acceptable  both  to  them  and  to  ourselC  Every 
thing  in  the  origin,  and  in  the  earlier  as  well  as  the  later  history  of  this  journal,  urges 
us  to  raise  its  value  higher  and  higher,  not  only  to  the  agriculturist,  but  to  every 
department  of  productive  labor. 

It  is  AuEBiOAN  Industry,  in  its  broadest  sense,  that  we  would  represent ;  the 
interests  of  which  we  would  promote.  We  would  foster  and  excite  a  national  senti- 
merd  on  this  subject  The  greatest  good  of  all,  is  what  we  seek ;  and  entire  and  com- 
plete independence  of  any  foreign  policy  and  foreign  market,  our  great  aim.  This 
muf>t  be  secured  by  advancing  and  promoting  each  separate  department  of  honest 
labor. 

In  accomplishing  this,  we  need,  1st,  More  strength  in  the  editorial  department  ; 
2d,  A  still  more  extensive  list  of  correspondents,  and  occasional  contributors,  scattered 
over  the  whole  territory  of  the  United  States ;   and  3d,  A  strictly  advance  fat- 

MENT  FROM  ALL  OUB  SUBSCREBEBS. 

We  do  not  intend  to  delay  these  improvements  in  our  office  arrangements,  till  we 
have  already  secured  the  benefit  of  a  movement  elsewhere ;  but,  relying  upon  such 
increase  of  our  fiicilities,  we  shall  go  forward,  and  we  offer  the  following  inducements 
to  all  to  help  us  in  making  these  improvements  efficient  and  permanent  : 

The  tariff  of  prices  above  given,  and  always  familiar  to  our  readers,  shows  that 
some  receive  the  work  at  a  less  price  than  others.  An  individual  subscription  is  $3.00 ; 
two  copies,  or  two  years  paid  for  at  once,  $5.00,  or  $2.50  each ;  while  those  who  are 
in  a  club  of  five  persons  pay  only  $2.00.  We  wish  to  equalize  this,  and  offer  to  all 
who  pay  $3.00  or  $2.60,  and  who  send  us  another  name^  with  $400,  for  the  coming 
year,  a  credit  to  both  in  fiill  for  one  year,  and  to  continue  at  this  rate  ($2.00)  so  long 
SB  either  pays  this  sum  in  advance  or  withm  sixty  days  of  the  commencement  of  the' 
sabscription  year. 

Any  subscriber,  at  the  club  rate  of  $2.00,  who  will  send  us  another  subscriber  at 
the  same  rate,  shall  receive,  postage  paid,  a  copy  of  any  book  he  may  order  which  ia 
sold  at  retail,  in  this  city,  for  fifty  cents. 

Who  will  send  us  the  the  first  remittaace  ? 

M.   P.  PABISH, 
EcUiar  of  (he  Plough,  the  Loam^  and  thd  Anvil 
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WOOL     AND     WOOLENS. 

"Wi  invite  the  attootion  of  tbe  public  to  the  present  and  prospective  oon* 
dition  of  our  woolen  manufactures,  and  the  multitude  of  interests  that  are 
clustered  around  that  great  center.  But,  like  one  who  enters  a  strange  city, 
in  which  inviting  avenues,  extending  in  diverse  directions,  tempt  him  to 
wander,  so  we  scarcely  know  what  view  we  ought  to  present  to  our  readers. 

One  of  the  great  evils  of  sectional  or  party  divisions  and  the  ascendancy  of 
one  or  other  clique  or  clan  inevitably  produces,  is  the  essential  change  in 
the  meaning  of  words.  "  The  country  is  prosperous**  is  made  to  mean  any- 
thing or  nothing,  according  to  circumstances.  In  New- York,  it  means  that 
importers  are  doing  an  extensive  business,  that  their  country  customers 
yet  hold  out  pretty  well,  and  that  the  stocks  held  or  represented  here  are 
rising,  and  whether  by  fraudulent  representations  or  otherwise  is  of  no 
concern.  The  readers  of  our  morning  papers  run  over  the  ^  money  article," 
and  if  that  speaks  favorably,  their  anxieties  are  all  quieted  and  they  have  no 
fbar  of  anything.  We  found  it  almost  impossible,  recently,  to  convince  a 
friend  of  intelligence  and  of  extensive  means  who  has  done  a  large  and 
profitable  business,  that  the  country  was  not  in  a  very  flourishing  condition, 
financially,  although  he  admitted  that  bis  own  business  was  not  producing 
any  profit  to  him  or  to  any  body.  He  referred  us  to  the  ^  money  article" 
of  a  sheet  of  this  city  as  evidence,  even  against  his  own  personal  experience, 
and  that  experience  iniimHtely  allied  to  the  commerce  of  the  country. 

But  how  is  this  f  What  is  the  kind  of  testimony  that  is  reliable  on  this 
point  f  Let  us  look  at  it  Openiniir  our  volume  of  post-offices  and  post 
routes,  we  find  a  very  large  mnp  of  the  United  States.  The  various  mail 
routes  are  designated  by  certain  linea  which  traverse  its  area  in  all  directions. 
At  the  first  glance  we  also  notice  that  at  short  intervals  small  circles  are 
drawn,  which  are  sometimes  very  near  each  other,  and  not  unfrequently  are 
intersected  by  each  other.  Sometimes  they  are  more  remote.  These  circles 
are  so  numerous  as  to  give  a  distinct  character  to  the  appearance  of  the  fvheet 
No  one  can  overlook  it. 

Now,  suppose  that  each  of  these  circles  represents  the  existence  of  a  raging 
and  fatal  epidemic,  can  tliat  territory  be  called  healthy  f  Suppose  it  should 
be  understood  that  within  those  mystic  circles  the  property  of  the  people  had 
been,  all  at  once,  utterly  consumed  by  desolating  fires,  are  these  no  evidence 
of  genera]  disaster  f 

If,  within  each  one  of  those  circles,  it  had  been  discovered  that  stout  re- 
sistance was  made,  boldly  and  openly  and  defiantly,  to  the  government  of 
the  country,  would  any  man  say,  in  his  senses,  that  the  civil  institutions  of 
this  nation  were  in  a  \ery  peaceful  and  prosperous  condition  ? 
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These  drcleft  are  situated,  witboot  ezoeption,  almoet,  amoiig  the  mot 
active,  enterprisiog,  and  hopeful  secUons  of  the  oountry.  Wh^er  ii  n- 
presented,  therefoie,  withia  and  by  those  endfmei  arem%  deMTTei  Mriovtt- 
tentioD.  Their  prosperity,  or  their  distress,  must,  ia  aone  form,  herajm- 
siblj  felt  through  the  country.  As  to  the  time  when  the  public  will  sppremtA 
the  truth  thus  set  forth,  there  may  be  some  uncertainty.  But  it  csmiot  be 
always  ignored  or  forgotten. 

Now,  these  circles  may  well  represent  the  manuftu^res  of  wool  ind 
woolen  goods  in  this  country.  Do  our  readers  know,  will  they  beSeri^  ftit 
scarcely  one,  if  one,  of  all  the  woolen  mills  in  this  country  is,  or  for  mostb 
has  been,  in  operation  f  Do  they  know  that  this  capital  is  idle,  thit  tbe 
costly  buildings  erected  for  such  use  are  going  to  decay,  their opetatifes  wiih- 
out  employment  (or  ff<me  to  Kamtu  to  grow  their  mon/ood,  or  avenge  tkem- 
selves) — all  the  thousands  of  various  trades  dependent  upoD  theie  estsUisli- 
ments  for  their  markets,  deprived  of  the  power  to  sell  their  own  prodoots? 
PoliUciana  sometimes  find  that  the  evils  they  aelfiahiy  prodoee  in  tbe  eon- 
maaity  come  home  to  rooat  within  their  own  private  eoskwoica 

These  manufactories  are  scattered  over  twenty-foor  ^Sereai  SUtes  of  the 
Union.  In  mimber  they  exceed  fifteen  bandied.  Nmfy  ioHy  tiwrnsad 
opMratives  are  thus  thrown  oat  of  employment,  and  scsieBly  less  than  e^hty 
or  a  hundred  thousand  more  of  parents,  women,  oInMieB,  ^  by  the  umo% 
means,  are  deprived  of  the  sources  wheace  they  have  soksly  dm sd  their 
support. 

All  this  while  foreigners  are  establishing  themselvei  ia  oni  eontuf^- 
houses,  importing  foreign  goods,  and  sometimes,  under  frsadnleit  inToices, 
cheatiog  thb  pkoplb  out  of  a  large  portion  ik  the  trifliDgdstieithsltv 
demands  from  them,  while  in  our  cities  avenuee  are  baih  up  vrith  g^^rgeoss 
palaoes,  and  princely  fortunes  are  amassed — all  for  love  of  libeity  ttd  foe 
trade  I  and  the  people  love  to  have  it  so !  1  and  our  hwdware  inpertsrs,  who 
would  control  and  pervert  all  the  business  of  the  country  for  thar  own  beae- 
fit,  more  fortunate  than  Judas  of  old,  find  amoa^  those  bora  and  nend 
under  our  own  institatiooay  and  wiUr  whom  they  may  be  delighted  ftosaa- 
ciate,  both  sympathizing  hearts  and  helping  hands. 

Bat  we  must  stay  our  leaL  We  have  as  little  peisonsl  iiterert  is  this 
matter  as  most  of  our  read^n,  and  if  the  people  aaaent  to  this  moisdu 
course,  the  results  should  be  met  submissively. 

We  must  content  ourself  now  by  giving  to  our  readers  the  folbainf 
able  and  lucid  presentation  of  this  subject,  by  one  of  tiie  best  ansdi  is  the 
country,  and  one  who  has  been  for  a  very  long  period  penoasUy  ooBwet^d 
with  it,  and  is  practically  fismiliar  with  the  facts  and  thewoiiiigio^^ 
policy  which  has  prevailed. 

Mr.  Jarvis,  while  Consul  in  Spain,  was  penonally  coBcerned  ia  the  Ifaa 
iatroductioiL  of  Merino  sheep  into  this  country,  has  been  from  thst  timai* 
the  present  among  the  most  extensive  owners  of  these  sheep,  sod  is  sbsar 
antly  able  to  speak,  as  with  authority,  in  relation  to  it.  Would  that  be»  oa 
sudi  as  he,  had  the  control  of  this  interest^  shaping  its  poliey  in  seeordaMB 
with  the  demands  of  honest  truth  and  the  public  weaL  This  letter  of  Vl 
Jarvis  fixat  appeared  in  one  of  our  city  papers.  Sd.  P.  L  &  A. 

WOOLS  AMD  WOOUEBS. 

Dear  Sir: — I  was  happy  to  receive  a  letter  from  you  upon  s»Vj** 
which  I  have  had  so  much  at  heart  for  over  fifty  yeare. 
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)  After  being  in  Portugal,  Spain,  and  in  England,  between  tbe  years  1T98 

1        and  1802,  that  which  most  astonished  me  in  the  two  first  countries  was  the 

I        great  neglect  of  agricnltural,  mechanical,  manufacturing,  and  commercial 

I        indnstrj,  and  the  general  poverty  which  prevaded  the  mass  of  the  people  in 

a  counirj  possessing  an  excellent  soil  and  one  of  the  finest  climates  in  the 

world;  whereas,  on  going  to  England,  I  found  everybody  busy ,  the  land  highly 

cultivated,  all  branches  of  mechanical  and  manufacturing  industry  in  the 

greatest  activity — that  nation  then  possessing  the  largest  commercial  marine 

tn  the  world,  and  her  ports  crowded  with  shipping. 

"When  I  compared  this  state  of  prosperity  and  affluence  with  the  state  in 
which  Boglish  history  represented  her  to  be  five  hundred  years  before,  with- 
out manu^ctures  and  without  commerce,  dependent  on  the  Brahant  shipping 
to  carry  her  surplus  wool  and  other  productions  to  Flanders,  and  sending  it 
back  to  England  in  cloths,  to  their  great  benefit  and  impoverishment  of  j^g- 
land,  the  contrast  was  so  great  that  I  could  hardly  give  credit  to  her  own 
historians,  as  to  the  truth  of  what  they  asserted.     But  an  examination  into 
her  commercial  history  satisfied  me  of  the  fact     England  was  then  as  depen- 
.  •  dent  on  Flanders  for  the  few  manufacturing  comforts  which  she  obtained,  as 
the  Brazils  and  Spanish  South  America  have*  been  upon  their  mother  coun- 
tries, for  the  European  goods  which  they  received  through  those  respective 
channels.    But  the  teachings  of  history  appear  to  have  produced  very  little 
effect  upon  us.    We  are  now  voluntarily  pursuing  the  same  policy  toward 
England,  which  five  hundred  years  ago  she  pursued  toward  the  Flemings, 
and  with  the  same  result     mth  our  variety  of  climate  and  virgin  soil,  by 
this  injudicious  policy,  we  have  got  into  debt  to  Great  Britain  to  the  amount 
of  some  two  hundred  and  fifty  or  three  hundred  millions  of  dollars,  with  out- 
goings against  us  of  fifteen  to  eighteen  millions  of  dollars  a  year  in  the  shape 
of  interest.     By  way  of  economizing  our  resources,  so  as  to  enable  us  to  pay 
off  the  principal — ^for  pay-day  must  come — we  have  recently  more  than 
doubled  the  imports  of  those  woolen  manufactures  which  we  could  have 
made  at  home.    A  new  way  to  pay  old  debts  ! 

In  relation  to  wool,  I  have  from  the  outset  been  opposed  to  any,  or  at  least 
a  heavy  duty  on  this  article ;  but  I  am  compelled  to  acknowledge  that  tbe 
most  serious  opposition  I  have  met  with  on  this  point  has  been  from  my  bro- 
ther wool-growers.  They  seem  to  think  that  a  low  or  no  duty  will  cause  this 
country  to  be  flooded  with  foreign  wool. 

With  the  low  price  of  our  lands  and  the  moderate  expense  of  sheep  hus- 
bandry compared  with  any  other  agricultural  pursuit,  I  have  never  felt  any 
fear  that  the  American  wool-grower  would  be  injured  by  importation.  My 
doubt  of  success  originated  in  the  want  of  due  protection  for  our  manufactur- 
ing industry.  Manufacturing  labor  in  England  did  not  and  does  not  cost 
half  what  it  does  in  the  United  States  ;  their  machinery  of  every  kind  has 
been  brought  to  the  greatest  perfection  ;  their  skill  in  using  it  has  also  been 
perfected,  and  the  average  interest  of  their  capital  is  not  more  than  half  ours, 
and  hence  the  danger  to  our  success  must  originate  in  this  source.  Once 
place  our  manufacturers  in  a  condition  not  to  be  prostrated  by  the  competi- 
tion of  those  of  England,  and  they  would  afford  a  ready  and  remunerat- 
ing market  to  the  wool-growers.  Now  it  must  be  obvious  in  this  immense, 
extended  country,  more  than  half  of  it  adapted  to  the  wool-growing  business, 
where  land  can  be  bought  for  less  than  the  price  of  the  annual  rental  in 
England,  and  most  of  other  countries  in  Europe,  we  cannot  be  in  any  serious 
danger  from  the  competition  of  foreign  wools.  It  might  as  well  be  urged 
that  we  should  lay  a  duty  on  foreign  raw  cotton,  for  fear  of  competing  with 
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tbst  of  our  own  growth.    To  by  a  high  dntj  on  wod,  luid  negleet  to  k^  a 

a  duty  on  foreign  mannfactures,  which  wodd  protect  oar  own  from  rivaby, 
would  be  literally  realizing  the  fable  of  killing  the  gooae  which  laid  v  the 

g>lden  eggs.  Every body\now8,  who  is  acquainted  with  the  anbjeeti  thatdw 
bor  of  Ske  operatives,  the  cost  of  the  dye-atoffsi  the  expense  of  the  mir  and 
tear  of  machinery  and  baildings,  and  the  interest  on  capital,  constituts  tir(K 
thirds  of  the  value  of  most  woolen  fabrics ;  then  to  lay  a  higher  doty  oa  the 
raw  material  than  we  do  on  the  manufactored  article  would  be  directly  leph 
lating  for  the  good  of  the  foreigner  to  our  own  disadvantage.  It  m^t  do> 
rerj  well  for  the  legislation  of  a  Colonial  Parliament ;  but  for  an  independcat 
nation  which  means  to  emancipate  herself  from  the  leading-atriDgs  of  her 
former  mother  country,  it  is  suicidal. 

There  certainly  has  been  a  great  deal  more  atresa  laid  on  this  subject  of 
foreign  wool  than  it  was  entitled  to.    Had  Congress  favored  us  with  a  stesdy 
l^islation  calculated  to  promote  manufacturiug  industry  sinoe  1816 — wha 
the  double  duties  ended  by  the  limitation  of  the  act — ^there  would  not  at  this 
time  be  any  question  upon  the  propriety  or  impropriety  of  a  doty  oo  ibreign 
wool ;  for  we  ourselves  should  have  rused  amply  enough  for  the  $applf  ot9 
our  own  consumption.    We  have  done  it  in  cotton  and  ewerjtluig  die  we , 
have  turned  our  attention  to,  and  we  should  have  done  it  in  sbeep — whose 
fleece  affords  us  our  most  comfortable  clothing,  and  his  csrcsse  oar  most 
wholeiome  food — ^had  proper  encouragement  been  sffoided  U>  tlus  usefol 
branch  of  industry.    From  ihe  variety  of  views  which  have  been  entertnned 
in  Congress  in  regard  to  a  protective  duty,  it  is  pretty  oertaiii  the  tneiidi  of 
manufacturing  industry,  cannot  obtain  what  they  want,  and,  for  am,  iiVkst  1 
say  tbey  ought  to  have.    Mr.  Guthrie  appears  to  be  a  man  of  leoie,  and  he 
haa  probably  recommended  the  only  course  of  legislation  which  can  now  be 
carried  into  effect  for  the  benefit  of  both  manufacturers  and  wod-giowsn. 
As  a  general  rule,  when  manufacturing  industry  is  to  be  promoted,  vbich 
comes  in  competition  with  foreign,  it  appears  to  me  obvious  tiist  the  iswmir 
terial — dye-stuffs  and  drugs — which  are  employed  in  forming  the  fabne,  must 
be  obtained  at  as  low  prices  as  the  foreign  manufactoren  obtain  tbem,  to  m 
to  enable  home  goods  to  be  thrown  into  the  market  as  low,  or  birflr,  thn 
foreign.    But  if  a  duty  is  laid  here  on  the  raw  wool  and  drags  sod  ijeiUdf 
necessary  to  perfect  the  fabric,  and  no  duties  are  laid  on  Ukm  artute  ia 
foreign  countries  whence  we  derive  our  supplies,  it  is  clear  that  thdvaltieofthe 
goods  made  here  muat  be  enhanced  to  the  amount  of  the  duties  so  liid',  sad  if 
a  proportional  duty  is  not  laid  on  the  foreign  manufiictures  which  comeia  com- 
petition with  ours,  the  American  goods  must  go  into  ihe  market  at  a  higher 
cost  than  do  the  foreign,  and  their  sale  be  prevented ;  and  thus,  iastcad  of 
Congress  legislating  to  encourage  our  own  industry,  it  will  be  kgisUtiog 
practically  to  promote  the  industry  of  foreign  nations  to  our  injaiy. 

This  opinion  I  give  as  a  party  directiy  interested,  being  one  ol  the  largest 
holders  of  fine  wool  sheep  in  the  United  States. 

But  in  a  government  of  the  people,  formed  by  themselves  for  their  cm 
benefit,  we  cannot  suppose  that  any  tariff  can  be  made  by  their  Bepreseiti' 
tives  which  shall  altogether  neglect  or  overlook  tiie  interests  of  the  peop^ 
and,  of  course  the  industrial  interests  of  the  country  will  receive  that  atten- 
tion wbioh  their  importance  imperatively  demands.  Among  other  sabjecto 
which  require  attention  is  the  rigid  enforcement  of  our  Revenue  laws.  Soch 
rules  and  regulations  ought  to  be  introduced  as  will  secure  the  coUecdos  of 
our  lawful  revenue.  Legal  proof  has  been  given  that  great  frauds  have  bMO 
practised  in  our  Custom  House  at  New-York,  to  the  great  loss  of  the  n^^ 
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^^  Bse  and  to  the  injury  of  oar  uaDiifeoturiDg  indaslry,  hj  enabHog  the  foreign 

'^  agent  to  nnderBeli  our  own  fabrics  in  our  own  markets.      To  prevent  this 

'*'  evil,  stringent  measures  ought  to  be  rigidly  enforced.     As  we  have  no 

^^  Botany  Bay,  and  hanging  is  out  of  fashion,  the  goods,  wares,  and  merohan- 

^  dise  attempted  to  befraudently  introduced,  ought  to  be  oon6scated,  and  the 

^  culprit  and  his  abettors  ought  to  be  condemned,  at  least,  to  ten  years  in  the 

t  State  Prison.  With  respect  and  esteem,  Wm.  Jaryis. 


TOBACCO     STATISTICS. 

Ws  give  place  in  our  columns  this  morning  to  an  interesting  and  valuable 
report  which  was  yesterday  transmitted  to  Congress  from  the  Statistical 
Office,  in  the  State  Department,  in  pursuance  of  a  resolution  offered  by  Mr. 
Faulkner,  of  Virginia,  in  the  House  of  Representatives  on  the  I'/th  inst. 

Not  the  least  interesting  feature  in  this  Report  is  the  evidence  it  exhibits 
of  the  utility  and  public  advantage  of  such  a  bureau  as  that  from  which  it 
has  emanated,  as  well  as  of  the  promptness  with  which  such  information 
can  be  supplied  to  Congress  and  the  country. 

The  document  itself  contains  valuable  information,  presented  in  a  compen- 
dious form  and  well  classified  arrangement: 
Statbmsnt  **  sBBPiOTiNa  THB  Tariff  Dutibs,  RBSTRionoiTs,  Prohibitioks, 

AND   CC78TOM-HO0SB   REGULATIONS,  APPLICABLB  TO   AMERICAN   TOBAGCO 
IN  THB  FrINOIPLB  CoMMBRCIAL  COUNTRIES   OF  EuROPB." 

Brbmen  levies  a  tariff  duty  of  |  of  1  per  cent.  Import  duty  is  levied  at 
the  rate  given  on  the  invoice  value,  with  the  addition  of  freight  and  insur- 
ance charges.  All  foreign  vessels  (Americans  excepted)  must  be  entered  at 
this  port  by  a  licensed  ship-broker,  the  exemption  in  &vor  of  American  ves- 
sels having  been  conceded  by  the  Bremen  Senate  in  1852. 

Grbat  Britain  levies  a  duty  of  12c.  per  lb.,  and  5  per  cent  additional. 
Tobacco,  snuff  and  cigars  are  prohibited  to  be  imported  into  Great  Britain, 
unless  in  vessels  of  not  less  than  120  tons  burden,  and  into  ports  approved 
by  the  Commissioners  of  Customs.  These  ports  are  London,  Liverpool, 
Bristol,  Hull,  Lancaster,  Cowes,  Falmouth,  Whitehaven,  Plymouth,  New 
Castle.  Southampton,  Preston  and  Swansea,  in  England ;  Aberdeen,  Leith, 
and  Greenock,  in  Scotland  ;  and  Dublin,  Belfast,  Galway,  Limerick,  Lon- 
donderry, Newry,  Siigo,  Waterfbrd,  Wexford  and  Drogheda,  in  Ireland. 
Duties  alike  irom  all  countries  and  in  all  bottoms. 

Franob — ^Tobacco  a  Government  monopoly.  By  the  terms  of  the  treaty 
of  June  24,  1822,  American  produce,  if  imported  direct  to  France,  in  United 
States  bottoms,  is  admitted  on  the  payment  of  the  same  duties  as  apply  to 
similar  importations,  in  other  countries  out  of  Europe,  in  French  vessels.  The 
origin  of  the  merehftndisd  must,  however,  be  duly  authenticated  and  certified ' 
by  the  collector  at  the  port  of  exportation  and  by  the  French  Consul.  Ame- 
rican tobacco  is  purchased  by  the  Commissioners  of  the  Regie  for  the  Govern- 
ment factories,  and  is  admitted  either  in  French  or  American  vessels  free  of 
duty.  In  foreign  vessels  the  duty  is  $1  86  per  100  kilogrammes,  (221  lbs.) 
The  monopoly  was  established  in  1810  by  Imperial  decree. 

Holland  levies  a  duty  iA  28o.  per  221  lbs.    If  imported  direct  from  the 
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Uiuted  Btatey  admitted  on  tbe  sftBe  tei«s  ^^ttker  in  Aaieiipin  <»  i 
Tesaala. 

Spaik — Tobaooo  k  a  QoTeranmit  monopoly.  Admitted  at  tin  poitof 
Malaga  in  Amarioan  veaaob,  at  a  datj  of  20c.,  and  m  flpaniih  at  adot^of 
150.  per  lb.  Tbe  privilege  of  the  ftobaeoo  monody  in  Spain  k  nnMl  to 
individnals,  and  yields  a  reTenne  of  aboat  t4,000,OM  per  anniiBi. 

BBLanric  levies  a  duty  of  $1  86  per  221  lbs.  la  the  diiectlade  betveoi 
the  United  States  and  Belgiam  the  vewels  of  both  naiioos  are  equiixed  by 
treaty.  In  the  indireet  or  triangular  trade  there  are  disctimiDatkHu^  though 
freqaenUy  appended  by  Belgium. 

Sardinia — a  Government  monopoly.  The  annual  revalue  cannot  be  eil- 
oulated  as  the  Italian  States  are  grouped  in  official  returns  of  oommerod 

Austria — a  Government  monopoly.  When  imported  by  pennisiion  of 
the  Government  the  duty  is  (4  85  per  110  lbs.,  besides  97e.  per  lb.  for  a 
]ioense  to  import 

SwxDEN  levies  a  dufy  of  5  5-6  per  lb.    The  duty  is  over  100  pet  cent, 
and  importations  from  the  United  States  are  diminishtagsoaoA//j. 

Norway  levies  a  duty  of  4^  per  lb.  O  wing  to  a  differeneoia  the  wei^ts 
and  measures  in  use  in  Norway,  the  duty  is  about  SSS  per  oat  kss  tbm 
in  Sweden. 

Portugal — a  Government  monopoly.  The  raw  artide,  far  tlie  fcctoriea  o( 
the  Government,  is  derived  chiefly  from  Brazil,  about  half  %  niHwa  lbs.  per 
annum  being  received  from  the  United  States. 

Statement  exhibiting  the  quantities  of  American  Tobacco  exported  {rom  the  Hinted 
^tes  into  the  countries  designated,  with  the  amounts  of  duties  paid  hereon  dnnng 
the  oemmeidal  year  1855 : 

cenrrBiBS.  QVAirriTiis.  omm  faxd. 

Ptmmit. 

Bremen 88,058,000  $16,652. 

Great  Britain 24,203,000  $18,297,468. 

France 40,866,000  Average    annual  revenue   from  moaopwy 

$16,000,000. 

HoUs&d ^  17,124,000  $21,695,000. 

Spain 7,624»000  Average    annual   revenue  &m  Boospoif 

$4,000,000. 

Belgium 4,010,000  $$8,749. 

Sardinia ^ .     8,811,000  No  data  from  which  to  ascertua  tmoimt  ©t 

revenue  derived  fl«m  monfi^- 
Autria. 2,945,000  $129,805,  besidee  anauuiaipNitto^Bflse 

of  about  $7,500,OOa 
Sweden  &  Norway...     1,718,000  $88,505. 

Portugal 836,000  Ko  data  from  which  to  aaoerUin  the  share  of 

the  monopoly  reresue  which  tiiis  qosntstr 

bean ;  the  whole  amount  is  sIwBt  $S,9dO,- 

000. 
NoTB. — The  total  receipts  from  custom  duties  in  France  for  one  year  (1B48),  tce^ 
ing  to  official  returns,  were  146,000,000  francs,  of  which  86,000,000  vcre  denw 
from  tobacco,  nearly  all  grown  in  the  United  States. 

The  Austrian  Empire  oontains  36,514,397  inhabitants.  The  anDoal  yUd 
(average)  of  tobaoco  in  Austria  is  estimated  at  79,000,000  pounds.  The 
only  places  where  the  plant  is  permitted  to  be  grown  are  Hongaij,  Gslkia, 
the  Tyrol  and  Venice.  In  Hungary  it  is  the  leading  staple,  the  aDnusiaq) 
reaching  as  high  as  68,000,000  pounds.  Of  this  one^third  la  soldto^ 
Austrian  Regie,  one-third  to  foreign  countries,  and  the  remaining  one-t^ 
is  consumed  at  home.  The  average  annual  importation  from  the  \J^ 
States  is  from  two  and  a  half  to  three  million  pounds.    The  Bcgie  dam  a 
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profit  often  cents  on  each  ponnd  of  raw  tobacco,  and  the  annual  revenue  to 
the  Government  is  17,500,000. 

In  the  States  cooaposing  the  Zollverein  the  annual  crop  of  tobacco  is  esti- 
mated at  55,000,000  pounds.  The  revenue  derived  from  American  tobacco 
is  about  11,800,000  per  annum. 

Belgium  produces  annually  about  1,800,000  pounds  of  tobacco,  and  im- 
ports from  9,000,000  to  11,000,000  poun^ 

BoUand  produces  from  4,000,000  to  5,000,000  pound:!,  and  imports  ftn<r 
Bually  from  30,000,000  to  35,000,000  pounds.  The  tobacco  factories  in 
this  country  are  stated  to  give  employment  to  '^  one  million  <^mtiv€S," 

Bremtti  imports  annually  from  35,000,000.  to  50,000,000  pounds  of  to- 
bacco, oiost  of  which  is  manufactured  in  that  city  and  re-exported  to  foreign^ 
markets. 

Hambwg  imports  only  from  1,000,000  to  2,000,000  pounds  annually, 
moat  of  which,  after  being  manufactured,  is  re-exported. 

The  annual  tobacco  crop  of  Russia  is  about  25,000,000  pounds. 

The  annual  consumption  of  tobacco  in  Spain  is  about  9,000,000  poundi,- 
one-third  of  which  is  imported  for  the  Government  factories  from  the  United 
Slates. 

In  Portugal  the  culture  of  tobacco  is  prohibited  by  law. 

The  quantity  of  American  unokanufactured  tobacco  annually  imported 
into  the  principal  commercial  countries  of  Europe  may  be  thus  stated  :  For 
each  inhabitant  of  Great  Britain  14  ounces ;  for  each  inhabitant  of  France 
10  ounces ;  for  each  inhabitant  of  Belgium  2^  pounds  ;  for  each  inhabitant 
of  Holland  2f  pounds ;  for  eaeh  inhabitant  of  the  Hanse  Towns  5  pounds ; 
for  eaeh  inhabitant  of  Hanover  3^  pounds ;  for  each  inhabitant  of  Mecklen- 
burg^Sehwerin  and  MecUenbuig-Strelitz  2  pounds ;  for  each  inhabitant  of 
Uie  States  of  the  Zoliverein  1  pound ;  for  each  inhabitant  of  Hussia  i  ounce ; 
for  each  inhabitant  of  Austria  1  ounce ;  for  each  inhabitant  of  Spain  3 
ounces ;  and  for  each  inhabitant  of  Portugal  1^  ounce.  The  aggregate  quan- 
tity of  tobaooo  annually  raised  in  these  countries  (exclusive  of  their  colonies) 
is  about  310,000,000  pounds.  The  aggregate  quantity  of  tobacco  raised  in. 
the  United  Statea  in  1850  was  199,752,515  pounds.* 

The  average  annual  quantity  of  American  tobacco  imported  into  Great 
Britain  during  a  period  of  three  years  (1851-52-'53)  was  24,543,334 
pounds,  on  which  there  was  levied  an  average  annual  duty  of  1 18,554,7 60. 
The  average  annual  quantity  ioKported  into  France  during  the  same  period 
was  14,690,000  pounds ;  into  HoUuid  18,660,000  pounds,  on  which  tha 
average  annual  amount  of  duty  was  ^24,9 15  ;  into  Belgium  4,824,000,  oa 
which  the  average  annual  amount  of  duty  was  $40,600 ;  and  into  the  Hanse 
Towns  38,637,667  pounds,  on  which  was  paid  an  averi^e  annual  amount 
of  $12,648  91.— iVolMma/  LiUllig$neer. 

*  Cenfliu  of  1850. 


Thb  Stars  and  Stberbs. — ^A  correspondent  of  the  N.  Y.  Courier  and 
jSh^r^  calls  attentbn  to  the  fact  that  our  National  Flag  is  made  of  foreign 
bunting ;  the  flags  of  the  capttols  of  the  United  States,  of  the  arsenals,  forts^ 
shipsK)?  war,  of  peace,  army,  taverns,  eren  those  of  the  Native  American 
meetings,  all  are  of  foreign  manufacture,  and  should  a  war  come,  if  the  flag 
did  not  rise  in  victory,  it  would  in  price. 
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METEOBOLOQICAL. 

TBI  WINTER  SXA80K  TK  IHDUKA  CO.,   PA. 

Kiw]U]i*»-]fiLU,  IroiAVA  Co.,  Pa^  April  f&,  18M. 
Mb.  M.  p.  Pabibh  : 

YxRT  Dbab  Sir  : — ^The  last  winter,  like  tbe  post  sammer,  has  been  t 
Tery  remarkable  one  here,  as  well  as  elsewhere.    It  set  in  fioriy  and  sqoardj 
JQst  about  Cbriiitmas,  and  from  that  Ume  on  it  snowed,  and  Uowsd,  and 
froze,  and  snowed,  and  blowed,  and  froxe,  and  snowed,  and  bk>wed,  uid  kase, 
for  about  six  or  seven  weeks  before  it  showed  any  signs  or  disposition  to  re- 
lax itK  awful  grasp.    One  would  suppose  that  it  would  make  the  rery  jsws  of 
winter  itself  ache,  holding  on  so  long.    It  relaxed  a  little,  and  bat  a  liUls. 
The  first  part  of  March,  and  in  fact  on  till  about  the  20ih,  it  was  roogb  sod 
tumble.    The  lion  seemed  to  shake  his  mane  most  t^rribfj.    The  enow  was 
so  deep  and  dry  and  drifted  that  it  was  almost  impossibfe  to  get  aboat    I 
suppose  that  it  must  have  cost  the  people  here  more  tbsn  twice  as  madi  to 
get  their  timber  for  rafts  hauled  to  the  river  as  it  does  usoally.    About  the 
20th  of  March  we  had  a  few  soft  and  pleasant  days,  whkh  s^ed  tbe  soow 
some ;  then  it  set  in  again  and  the  old  lion  shook  his  Ua\  is  tmsrtij  as 
he  had  done  his  mane.    After  he  had  shaken  himself  to  appsTeatnSa^sctii<Ai 
he  became  more  quiet,  and  seemed  to  reet  a  bit.  The  snow  is  now  neai^y  all  gona 
— just  a  little  l«*ft  to  see  how  it  looks.     Tbe  streams  have  bean  very  high  and 
much  longer  than  usual,  though  there  has  not  been  moch  nan.   Tbe  ma 
folks  are  nearly  all  away  down  the  Susquehanna  with  their  lumber,  on  tbeir 
way  to  msrket,  and  till  they  return,  if  they  do  so,  all  the  women  srevidovs, 
or  afraid  they  may  turn  up  to  be.    The  last  fall  was  ao  wet  that  not  muck 
winter  irrain  was  sowed,  but  what  was  sowed  looks  very  well,  after  bdogcovsred 
80  deeply  with  its  white  robe  for  so  lorg  a  time,  nearly  four  months,  except 
where  il  was  covered  with  deep  or  high  drifts ;  there  it  seems  to  k>ok  ss  tboagk 
it  had  been  a  little  too  long  under  cover ;  had  opened  its  evss  upon  the 
wakiog  world  a  little  too  late  in  the  day  for  its  own  highest  good.   I  beir 
much  complaint  among  my  neigbbora  in  regard  to  their  potatoei being froKa 
to  death,  so  also  in  regard  to  their  plum  and  peach  trees.     WeA,  aub  beog 
the  sober  fact,  I  reckon  the  late  froata,  if  we  ^ould  be  unlucky  eooagb  to  ban 
any,  won't  kill  the  blossoms  on  the  peach  trees,  and  aa  for  theplumi,  wby  tbe 
curculio  mav  sting  away  at  them  to  their  heart's  content  without  mflMatioB, 
or  Mr.  Matthew's  or  any  body  else's  infallible  remedy  to  pat  them  oat  of  tbs 
way.     During  the  past  few  days  it  has  been  quite  warm,  and  tbe  apple  tieei 
begin  to  show,  or  try  to,  that  they  have  stood  the  western  better  than  tb^ 
neighbors  the  plums  and  peaches.    I  hope  Messrs.  Apples  will  be  able  to 
bring  forth  abundantly  their  luscious  fruits  to  perfection,  to  bless  man  sod 
beast     Give  me  the  fruits  and  tbe  vegetables  good  in  quantity  and  qvsiitj» 
and  you,  Mr.  Editor,  or  any  body  else  that  wants  them,  can  have  tbe  ^^' 
pots  and  all  their  contents.     Away  with  flesh-pota  and  their  contents,  sod 
let  men,  and  wom^n,  and  children,  made  in  the  image  of  God,  live  like  meB, 
women,  and   children,  upon  tbe  health*givinir,  healdi-preaenring,  aodbeslth- 
restoring  fruits  and  veffetables,  as  they  oome  from  the  lap  of  old  mother  esrtfa, 
and  not  like  hienas,  wolves  or  cannibals  upon  tbeir  less-intelligent  f«llow-crfS- 
turee.   Away  with  your  flesh-pots,  there  is  disease  and  death  in  them,aBdoo 
prophet  to  salt  them  out. 
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^  The  tornado  that  passed  through  here  on  the  evening  of  the  12th  intt^i 
did  mooh  damage.  It  came  very  suddenly,  very  powerfully,  and  was  gone* 
but  very  ruin  seemed  to  mark  its  path,  and  to  so  mark  it,  that  it  will  stay 
marked  awhile  I  ffuess.  On  last  Monday  and  Tuesday,  the  21st  and  22d,  we 
had  quite  a  fall  of  snow,  which  robed  the  ground  for  three  or  four  days.  Since 
it  disappeared  the  weather  up  to  this  time,  has  been  very  pleasant  and  spring* 
like,  and  so  may  it  continue.  May  our  Heavenly  FaUier  bless  us  all  with 
plenty,  health,  peace,  and  happiness. 

Yours  truly,  D.  M. 


fOB  TBM  PLOVOB,  TBB  liMV,  IXD  Tn>ByiL. 

FOREST  TREES  OF  NICHOLS,  TIOGA  CO.,  N.Y.,  AND  THEIR  USES. 

PINUB  RXSIKOSA. — RED   PINS   OR   NORWAY   PIKE. 

Of  the  Norway  pine  I  know  but  little,  having  seen  only  five  or  six  trees, 
growing  with  white  pine  and  hemlock  on  a  hill-side  near  one  corner  of  my 
farm.  These  are  the  only  ones  of  that  species  in  this  vicinity.  Trees  from 
seventy  to  ninety  or  more  feet  high,  and  from  eighteen  to  twenty-four  inches 
in  diameter,  very  straight  and  smooth,  and  tapering  but  little,  from  the  ground 
up  sixty  feet ;  Iftnbs  few  and  scattering  and  near  the  top.  The  bark  is  of  a 
brighter  red  than  any  other  species  of  pine,  and  quite  smooth,  more  so  than, 
an^  other ;  wood  of  a  reddish  color,  and  yery  full  of  pitch ;  it  is  hard  and 
durable.  Dr.  Torrey  says  the  leaves  are  in  pairs,  shorter  than  the  cones,  five 
or  six  inches  long,  of  a  dark  green  color.  Again  he  says,  Leaves  shorter 
than  the  cones,  and  cones,  he  says,  about  two  inches  long — a  mistake  some- 
where. As  far  as  I  have  ascertained,  the  cones  are  two  inches  long  and  sharp 
pointed,  nearly  the  shape  of  an  egg.  Scales  dilated  in  the  middle,  unarmed, 
that  is  without  spines.  Dr.  Torrey  in  his  valuable  Botany  says  the  timber  is 
used  for  decks  and  masts  for  vessels. 

PINUS   RIGIDA ^PITCH   PINE. 

The  pitch  pine  is  found  in  this  town  in  almost  all  situations,  generally  on 
the  sides  of  hills  and  tops  of  high  hills,  and  very  frequently  on  diluvial 
formations  along  streams,  where  it  is  called  pine  plain  land.  It  is  from 
thirty- five  to  fifty  feet  high — ^generally  about  forty-five  feet,  and  from  twelve 
to  twenty  inches  in  diameter,  with  numerous  branches,  often  extending  nearly 
down  to  the  ground ;  frequently  a  low,  bushy,  rough  tree,  with  a  thick,  dark- 
oolored,  rough  bark.  Leaves  in  threes  generally,  and  about  three  inches 
long,  being  very  short  and  stiff;  cones,  egg-sbaped,  and  about  two  inches 
long,  frequently  the  end  coming  to  a  sharp  point,  in  clusters  of  threes  and 
fours,  the  scales  terminating  in  a  short,  acute,  reflexed  point. 

The  pitch  pine  is  of  but  little  value  except  for  firewood,  it  being  full  of 
pitch,  and  trees  under  one  foot  in  diameter  are  nearly  all  sap,  or  white  in 
color,  the  middle  or  sound  heart  being  of  a  reddish  color.  In  consequence 
of  the  large  amount  of  sap-wood,  the  stumps,  in  a  few  years,  rot  when  out 
of  the  ground*    Flowers  in  May ;  froit  in  September. 

PINUS  MmS— YELLOW   PIKE. 

There  are  but  a  few  of  the  yellow  pine  lefc  in  this  town.  They  were 
never  very  abundant,  and  are  only  found  on  hills.    The  trees  are  from 
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Mventj  to  nioetj  feet  high,  and  from  eigfataeo  to  tweDty*foiir  incheB  in  dia- 
meter,  with  a  regular  pyramidal  head ;  l^k  qnite  smooth  and  light  eoiond. 
It  it  odbMi  a  beautiful  tree.    Leaven  eloogated,  eteuder,  naoally  in  pabf^  \mi 
often  in  threes,  channeled,  the  sheaths  two  and  a  half  to  five  indiei  hog, 
dark  green,  oones  small,  scales  slightly  prominent,  ^ih   a  amall  licndtf 
mucre  pointing  outward,  and  about'  two  indies  k>i^,  the  piickel  at  the  ci- 
trsmity  of  the  scale  very  slender. — (Torrey.)    The   timber  of  the  yeilov 
pine  is  very  valuable,  being  stiff  and  solid,  and  woiUd^  bbdooiIi  ;    it  is  taed 
for  floor-boards,  bedsteads,  ozyokes,  etc.    The  yellow  pine,  like  simiJsr  spe- 
cies, has  very  thick  sap-wood,  and  its  knots  are  full  of  pitch,  sod  ai 
hard  as  a  bone.    The  knots  are  often  found  after  the  tree  has  decsjed 
partly  buried  in  the  ground,  and  tbey  will  in  all  probability  last  ibr  bundre<h 
of  years.    The  stump  and  roots  remaining  under  ground  have  often  bees 
collected  and  burned  for  the  procujing  of  tar.  Robebt  Howsli. 

Nichols,  May  13,  1856. 


KAILB0AD8   OF   KSW-TOBI. 

Thb  subjoined  statistics  are  compiled  from  the  reports  of  the  several 
Railroad  Companies  of  this  Siate  for  the  last  year,  made  U^  the  Railroad 
Commissioners : 

STATISTICS   or  TWXHIT-KIGHT    RATLROAPa. » 

Length  of  28  roads  in  miles 2,398 

Number  of  psssengers  oarrM  daring  the  year     -  9,628^ 
Average  number  per  day       .....  S6.386 
Number  of  miles  traveled  by  all  passeogera  -       -      44'7,U7,'i89 
Average  number  of  miles  traveled  by  each  pas- 
senger           -  46^ 

Number  of  miles  run  by  locomotives  .        -        -  11^816 

PassengeiB  killed  (1  in  1,203,624)-        ...  8 

•♦         injured  (1  in  386,169)      ...  85 

Number  of  locomotives  owned  by  28  Companies    -  695 

Number  of  Passenger  cars  owned  by  28  Companies,  811 

Number  of  Freight,  Baggsge  and  Platform  da       -  0^09 

Number  of  tons  freight  transported  during  the  year,  3,347,239 

Number  of  Bridges 1,067 

Length  of  Bridges  in  miles      ....  32 

Tons  coal  used 5,335 

Cords  wood  used 811,567 

Gallons  oil  used 247,963 

Earnings  for  the  year $19,040,986 


Fnu  Rboulatob  ron  Stbam  Boilbbb.  By  Wm.  8.  Gale,  of  New^Toik 
Oity. — This  improvement  relates  to  a  method  of  relating  thedrsftdtfipff 
of  steam  boilers,  so  as  to  iBcrewe  or  diminish  the  me  accordina^  to  UMpn*- 
snre  of  the  steam.  When  the  pressmre  exceeds  a  gtv<en  weight  thesffPt- 
tes  shnto  the  damper  and  shu:ks  down  the  £re ;  and  wkn  then  ii  mI 
steam  enough  the  damper  is  opened  so  as  to  quicken  the  fire. 
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STATISTICS   OF    LONDON. 

London  covers  at  present  a  ppace  of  122  square  miles.  It  contains 
327,391  houses,  and  2,362,236  inhabitants,  the  annual  increaf^e  of  the  popula- 
tion being  upwards  of  40,000.  The  length  of  all  the  di£ferent  streets  is 
1750  miles.  The  paving  of  them  cost  £14,000,000,  and  the  yearly  cost  of 
keeping  the  pavements  in  repair  is  £1,800,000.  London  has  now  1900 
miles  of  gas  pipes,  and  the  same  length  of  water  pipes.  The  introduction 
of  gas  cost  £3,000.000. 

There  are  360,000  burners  in  the  city,  which  consume  every  night 
13,000,000  cubic  feet  of  gas,  valued  at  £500,000,  or  two  millions  and  a  haU 
of  dollars.  The  banken  of  London  have  under  their  control  a  capital  of 
£64,000,000,  and  the  different  Insurance  Companies  have  a  cash  capital 
of  £10,000,000,  and  £78,000,000  in  negotiable  paper. 

The  tax  on  houses  amounts  yearly  to  £12,500,000.  The  furniture  of  these 
bouses  is  insured  to  the  amount  of  £166,000,000.  Twenty  thousand  per- 
sons are  constantly  employed  in  keeping  the  docks  in  repair. 

London  consumes  yearly  277,000  oxen,  300,000  calves,  1,480,000  sheep^ 
and  34,000  hogs,  worth,  all  together,  £8,000,000.  London  consumes  every 
year  1,600,000  quarters  of  wheat,  65,000  pipes  of  wine,  2,000,000  gallons 
of  brandy,  43,200,000  gallons  of  porter  and  ale,  19,215,000  gallon's  of 
water,  and  3,000,000  tons  of  coal.  It  has  350  charity  associations,  which 
distribute  every  year  £1,805,635  to  the  poor,  which  sum  when  increased 
by  private  charities  will  amount  to  £3,000,000.  The  city,  from  the  showing 
of  its  official  documents,  has  143,064  persons  who  have  no  visible  means  of 
support.  Among  these  are  4,000  vagabonds,  who  cost  the  city  £50,000  a 
year  to  support  them.  There  are  besides  in  London  110  professional  house- 
breakers, 107  street  thieves,  40  robbers,  783  pickpockets,  3675  ordinary 
thieves,  11  horse  thievea,  140  dog  thieves,  3  forgers,  28  counterfeiters,  and 
317  individuals  vrho  live  directly  by  the  profits  of  this  illicit  trade,  141 
swindlers,  182  people  who  speculate  on  charity  with  false  documents,  353 
receivers  of  stolen  goods,  Ac.,<fec ;  in  all  162,000  criminHJh'  who  are  known 
to  the  police,  and  who  steal  every  year  to  the  amount  of  £42,000. — Evening 
Past. 


THE    ANGORA    GOAT. 


At  a  reeeat  meeting  of  the  Farmers*  Gluh,  in  this  city,  the  Secretary  read 
some  interesting  translated  extracts  from  the  ^  Bulletin  Manuel  de  la  Soci6t6 
laperiale  Zoologique D*Aco1imat]on,"  Paris,  1866,  as  follows: 

I  went  to  Gharagas  to  examine  the  flock  of  Angora  goats  confided  to  the 
care  of  one  of  oar  oldest  and  most  able  colonists.  We  found  twelve  females 
and  one  budc  The  bnek,  and  ten  of  the  sbe-goats  are  of  the  perfectly  pare 
race,  their  long  silky  fleeces  undulatibg,  entirely  white,  shone  brilliantly  in  the 
svnahine.  Two  of  them  had  their  fieeoes  as  white  as  the  rest,  hut  much  shorter 
aad  less  silky.    They  seemed  to  hare  oome  from  a  mixture  of  breeds. 

Tiie  flock  IS  ia  a  vary  satisCsotory  condition..    Tfaay  are  lively,  alsrt,  and. 
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in  feiy  good  heftlUi,  but  rather  too  plump  for  the  race  of  goats.  However  it 
ifl  eaej  to  see  that  in  ezteii<»'  they,  to  a  certain  degree,  resemble  sheepi 
They  graze  all  day,  sometimes  in  the  plain,  sometimes  among  braahwood, 
in  company  with  a  number  of  she-goats  from  this  coantiy  and  some  from 
Malta.  At  night  each  Angora  goat  sleeps  in  a  little  separate  stable  for  itNl( 
on  abundance  of  well-kept  litter. 

Their  fleeces  are  usually  neat,  but  in  their  rambles  they  are  apt  to  enoooi- 
ter  hooks  from  some  leguminous  plants,  catterpillars,  so  that  some  of  the 
fleece  are  torn  off  in  getting  them  out  These  are  injarions  to  the  flfleoi 
These  Angora  goats  are  very  rustic,  they  are  leas  delicate  and  less  snsoepdbfe 
in  regard  to  their  nourishment  than  goats  of  any  other  sort.  They  crop  grm 
and  browse  on  bushes  of  all  sorts,  eat  leaves  of  the  mastic,  of  climbing  plsots, 
fijaria«,  olives,  ^c 

The  reprodnctiveness  of  this  little  flock  is  not  leas  satis&ctory.  Dealing 
to  know  the  result  of  mixing  breeds,  I  had  two  fine  Maltese  goars  led  to  the 
Angora  buck.  I  think  the  favorable  season  for  shearing  is  towards  the  esd 
of  April,  as  with  our  sheep,  pretty  nearly. 

The  other  extracts  had  reference  to  the  eduction  (tamio^^  of  psiiridge^  to 
the  domeaiication  of  the  ostrich  in  Algeria,  and  varioos  oduer  eurious  matr 
ters. 


roB  mm  plovqs,  tbk  loom,  amd  ths  a-mtiu 
WATER  A  FERTILIZER. 

Mr.  Editor  : — I  send  you  below  an  extract  from  my  ^  Notes  of  Lectoni 
on  Agricultural  Chemistry,^*  which,  though  written  some  yean  ago,  may 
prove  ftuggestive  to  some  of  your  former  r^ers. 

Perhaps  every  one  of  you,  living  as  most  of  you  do,  in  thii  rolliog  lime- 
stone country,  has  observed  how  rapidly  land  may  be  improved  bj  heag 
cultivated  for  a  few  years  as  watered  meadow.    This  mode  of  fertili^  his 
often  been  attributed  solely  to  the  organic  matter  carried  down,  tod  spread 
over  the  soil  by  the  water,  with  the  increased  growth  of  roots,  asd  the  m- 
cumulation  of  rotted  grass  left  by  the  watered  crop.   It  ia  true  in  msny  etaes. 
that  valuable  organic  matter  is  thus  either  produced  in  the  6oil,or  trassporUd 
by  the  running  water  from  one  place  to  another,  and  rendered  sn  available 
source  of  ferUlity ;  but  there  is  another  part  performed  by  this  water,  whidi 
should  not  be  left  out  of  view. 

As  water  percolates  the  strata  of  the  earth,  it  dissolves  and  carries  out  a 
variety  of  mineral  substances  which  are  useful  to  almost  all  soils  that  have  bees 
Jong  under  cultivation.  Among  these  are  the  carbonates,  sulphstes  aad 
chlorides  of  lime,  potassa  and  soda.  The  elements  contained  in  then  an 
nearly  all  essential  in  some  form  or  other  to  the  fertility  of  a  soil.  An  a- 
ctss,  too,  of  any  fertilizer,  above  what  may  seem  suflScientto  meet  die  inme- 
diate  wants  of  the  growing  crop,  is  generally  desirable,  so  that  all  the  root* 
lets,  which  spread  themselvea  through  the  soil  in  search  of  nourishment,  oif 
be  able  readily  to  find  a  aupply* 

Watera  in  lime-stone  regions  aie  generally  charged  abundantly  with  car- 
bonate of  lime  in  solution ;  and  also  contain  more  or  leas  of  valuable  snJpbatoa 
and  chlorides.    Phosporic  acid,  too,  in  some  iom  of  combiiiation,  »  fow 
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^  in  tmall  quantities  in  many  of  these  waten.  Running  water,  besides  these 
K>  ^aloable  ingredients,  often  contains  silica  in  a  soluble  form.  For  grass  and 
■^  the  stocks  of  grain  this  is  a  most  important  element  of  nutrition. 

fi  From  analyses  of  a  variety  of  waters,  from  different  parts  of  this  State,  I 

■  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  there  are  few  springs  to  be  found,  which 

do  not  hold  in  solution,  salts  which  would  be  valuable,  if  applied  to  almost 
t  any  soil.    The  water  of  some  springs  may  contain  matter  iDJurious  to  soils. 

Such  would  be  the  case  with  a  water  containing  proto-sulphate  of  Iron  in 
I  .  considerable  quantity.     But  such  springs  are  rare. 

I  The  benefit  then,  arising  from  watering  meadows,  is  not  to  be  attributed 

solely  to  the  supply  of  moisture  thus  furnished  to  the  roots  of  the  grass. 
This  moisture  carries  with  it  valuable  nourishment — ^food  as  well  as  drink — 
and  thus  performs  a  eecondary  office  of  no  inconsiderable  importance. 

Fields  contiguous  to  streams  may  have  water  conveyed  to  them  in  ditches, 
und  spread  over  a  large  proportion  of  their  surface.  The  water  thus  having 
a  broad  surface  exposed  to  tbe  influence  of  the  sun  and  air,  is  rapidly  evapo- 
rated ;  but  the  mineral  matter  held  in  solution,  being  involatile,  is  left  behind 
to  enrich  the  soil.  If  the  water  is  supplie'd  in  quantities  just  sufficient  to 
-spread  over  the  whole  surface,  yet  so  as  to  be  entirely  taken  up  by  absorption 
and  evaporation,  the  mineral  matter  contained  in  it  will  all  be  communicated  to 
the  soil  and  the  growing  crop.  Then  whatever  portions  are  not  appropriated 
at  once  will  be  left  for  future  use.  Thus  we  see  how  water  may  in  nuinj 
^cases  be  made  a  valuable  source  of  fertility. 

The  cost  of  watering  would  frequently  be  less  in  proportion  to  the  benefit 
derived,  than  would  be  the  application  of  the  same  quantity  and  quality  of 
fertilizers  in  any  other  way.  The  summer  season  is  most  favorable  to  this  kind  of 
irrigation,  as  evaporation  then  goes  on  most  rapidly,  causing  the  most  abun- 
•dant  precipitation  of  mineral  residuum.  J.  L.  Campbell. 

Washington  Collsqb,  Ya.,  April,  1856. 
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LKPIDOPTBRA. 

Through  the  action  of  some  sprite,  not  over-truthful,  our  readers  were  led 
to  regard  the  account  of  this  general  division  of  our  subject  as  ^  concluded'* 
nn  our  last  isi^ue ;  but  we  are  not  at  liberty  to  dbmiss  so  important  a  matter 
^  quite  so  hastily.  We  have  been  compelled  to  omit  even  the  names  of  many 
insects  injurious  to  our  forest  trees,  diiefly  confining  ourselves  to  those  which 
were  destructive  to  the  vegetation  found  in  our  orchards  and  gardens,  and 
-around  our  houses.  A  more  thorough  course  would  fill  i^  volume.  And  though 
we  have  been  long  occupied  in  this  meagre  sketch,  on  a  very  limited  plan, 
we  are  yet  far  from  the  end  of  our  task.  More  space  must  still  be  occupied 
by  that  very  important  order  ^'  Lepidoptera." 

The  moths  thus  far  described  devour  the  leaves  of  plants,  and  are  of  course 
more  or  less  exposed  to.  view :  but  some  are  concealed  in  roots  and  in  stems, 
devouring  the  wood  and  pith,  like  the  Aegerians  among  the  Sphinges.  The 
Locust  tree  is  peculiarly  subject  to  the  attack  of  some  of  these,  one  b  a  small 
reddish  catterpiilar,  perhaps  belonging  to  the  Aegerians,  or  the  Bombices ; 
a  larger  insecti  which  is  a  grub,  is  the  Olptus  FietUMj  alieady  described 
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MDODg  the  beetlei.  A  third  ii  still  larger,  is  a  true  catterpiUAr,  reddisb  ahovB 
and  white  beoeath,  two  and  a  half  ioches  or  more  in  length,  and  newlj  m 
large  as  the  eod  of  the  little  fiager.    It  bores  into  the  tree  obiiquelj,  liott 
the  passage  with  a  weh,  spina  a  ooooon  aronnd  ikseU,  and  thus  asMiines  tfas 
chrysalis  form.    It  comes  oat,  after  traosformation,  a  winged  motii  of  s  gnf 
color,  fore-wiogs  thickly  cohered  with  dusky  lines  and  irregular  spotof  tb 
shoulder-covers  edged  with  black  on  the  inside.    It  expamU  about  tbrai 
inches.     It  was  named  by  Professor  Peck,  (hitus  RobinuB^  and  by  Mr. 
Newman  it  is  called  the  Xyleutu^  or  the  Carpenter.    It  is  the  Bomby  snd 
Cosius  of  Europe.    The  moth  comes  forth  abont  the  middle  of  July.    Tiie 
male  is  much  darker  than  the  female,  and  has  a  large  oker-yellow  spot  on 
the  hind-wiDga,  near  the  posterior  margin.    These  motha  give  out  a  pecxtlkr 
smell  aDd  hence  are  called  goat-mothn  by  some  European  writers. 

NotodontiB, — ^These  insects  infest  various  kind  of  fruit  treos  toward  the  eod 
of  summer,  and  also  our  rose-bushes  and  hedges.     At  the  South,  they  ut 
said  to  breed  twice  a  year,  the  fii^t  brood  appearing  in  Mayor  early  io  iuofr 
The  young  catterpillars  are  yellowish  brown,  paler  on  the  sidesi  and  an 
striped  long itudio ally  with  slender  black  lines.     On  the  fourth  ring  is  s 
hump.  Along  the  back  are  several  short  black  prickles.  Tiie  bead  k  red.  The 
hinder  extremity  tapers,  and  is  always  elevated  whea  the  insect  is  not  enwh- 
ing.    When  full  grown  they  measure  an  inch  and  a  qasiier  or  more  in 
length.      Sometimes  they  entirely  cover  the  small  twtgi  sad  the  ends  of 
branches.    The  early  broods  leave  the  trees  by  the  middU  tit  A\&|ut,  sll  of 
the  same  brood  descending  at  the  same  time.     They  diaappesxin  \be  night, 
concealing  themselves  under  leaves  or  in  the  earth. 

Another  kind  of  insect,  highly  injurious  to  apple  or  other  fniit  trees,  Iste 
in  summer,  belongs  to  the  genius  Pygasra.  The  head  is  large  sui  bisck, 
body  cylindrical  with  a  spot  on  the  tip  of  the  first  ring,  legs  dull  orssge-ji^iow, 
back  traversed  by  a  black  stripe,  and  the  sides  strip^i  with  blsck  snd  yellow. 
When  at  rest  both  extremities  are  raised,  the  body  being  bent  and  resting  on 
the  four  intermediate  pair  of  legs. 

They  begin  at  the  ends  of  the  branches,  eating  all  the  leaves  ss  they  t^ 
vance  toward  the  trunk.  They  all  quit  the  tree  at  the  same  time,  by  nigh^ 
descending  into  the  earth  three  or  four  inches,  and  become  chrysalids  witlioat 
making  cocoons.  The  moths  come  out  in  July.  They  expand  two  inches  w 
more  ;  are  of  a  light  brown  color,  the  head  and  a  large  square  (pot  on  the 
thorax  dark  chesnut-brown.  On  the  fore-wings  are  four  or  five  innsveneVmes. 
Near  the  middle  of  them  are  one  or  two  spots,  and  near  the  tip  is  A&koit 
oblique  line. 

Noctnm  ;  Owlet  Mother — ^These  form  the  second  tribe,  and  areDsmed  Irom 
their  habit  of  flying,  chiefly  by  night.  They  frequent  the  maple,  eln^  chestr^ 
nut,  <fec.,  is  greenish-yellow  above,  head,  tail,  belly  and  f<»et  bUdc,  body  oov* 
ered  with  long  and  soft  yellow  hairs.  On  the  fourth  and  sixth  nsp  ^ 
tufcs  of  black  hairs  and  a  pencil  on  the  eleventh.  It  ferow  its  eocooa  in  the 
chinks  of  the  bark,  on  fencee,  dtc 

Konagriadm;  Jfonagriane.—TheM  catterpillars  are  naked,  smooth,  lonft 
slender,  tapering  at  each  extremity,  of  a  reddish  or  greenish  tint,  with  sn  on!, 
dark-colored,  horny  spot  on  the  first  and  last  rioga.  One  of  theee  Nonf 
grians  is  known  aa  the  Spindle- Worm.  It  o(ten  devours  the  spindle  of  the  Ib- 
dian  corn.  The  leaves  wither,  and  may  be  easily  separated  from  the  t^ 
A  small  hole  may  be  found  in  the  side  of  the  stalk,  near  the  ground,  peof 
trating  to  ito  center,  which  is  perforated  upwarJU  and  downwards,  bj  lh» 
caterpillar.     It  grows  to  an  inch  or  more  in  lengthy  and  to  the  thickne"  « 
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I        a  gooie-qiiill.  It  is  mbooU),  roiuuHih,  luiked,  yalloiwish,  the  head  and  the  tip  of 
I        tlie  first  and  last  rings  black.  It  also  attacks  the  Dahlia.    The  chrysalis  is  sl«i- 
\        der,  of  a  mahogasy*brown  color,  the  anterior  edgf  s  of  four  of  its  rings  ronghen- 
I         ed  with  little  rings  and  font  short  spines  or  hooks,  taraed  upwanis,  on  the 
hinder  extremity  of  the  body.    The  fore-wings  are  rusty  red,  mottled  with 
gray ;  with  a  spot  near  the  tips,  with  a  few  black  dots  near  the  veins ;  hind- 
wings  yeilowish^gray,  and  a  spot  near  the  center,  with  two  feint  dusky  bands 
behind.   The  head  and  thorax  rusty-red,  with  an  elevated  tawney  tufc  in  eaeh. 
>  AbdoDSMi  paiebrowi,  and  arow  of  tufts  on  the  back.     The  wings  expand  one 
and  a  half  inches. 

These  insects,  as  aeon  as  their  preienoe  is  made  known,  by  the  withenng 
of  the  leaves,  should  be  sought  for  and  destroyed,  while  in  the  catterpillar 
state,  before  th^  turn  to  moths  and  lay  their  eggs. 

AgroUdcB  ;  Agrotidiam, — ^These  moth^fly,  some  of  them  by  day  and 
otheis  by  night,  lying  conceited  during  the  day.  The  catterpillars  come  up 
from  the  ground  by  night  and  devour  the  tender  stems  and  twigs  of  herba- 
ceous plants.  They  are  Smooth,  shining,  naked,  of  dark  color,  with  pale  and 
blackish  longitudinal  stripes,  and  a  few  black  dots  on  each  wing.  Tbenr  form 
is  cylindrical,  tapering  toward  eaeh  extremity.  They  form  chrysalis  in  the 
ground  without  any  silken  cocoons.  The  wings  of  the  catterpillars  are  nearly 
horizontal  when  at  rest,  the  upper  pair  covering  the  lower.  Thorsx  smooth  ; 
head  blackish,  aatennss  set  on  ihe  under  side,  with  two  rows  of  short  points. 
The  fore-legs  are  often  spiny.  The  moths  come  forth  in  July  or  August-.  On 
the  approadi  of  winter  they  descend  to  a  lower  depth  in  the  ground,  and  re- 
main torpid  till  spring. 

It  is  chiefly  in  July  and  August  that  they  do  the  most  injury.  At  that 
aeason  they  often  prove  very  destructive  to  fields  of  com,  to  cabbage  plants, 
potato  vines,  beets,  peas,  &c.  Flowers  are  aleo  devoured  by  them.  From 
their  habit  of  euUing  of  a  plant  near  the  root,  they  are  called  Cut-  Worms, 
The  largest  of  these  moths  is  the  Agrotis  Teltfera  or  the  Lance  Rustic.  The 
fore- wings  are  light-brown,  the  hinder  nearly  white,  semi-transparent,  and 
veined.  The  thorax  is  gray-brown,  the  abdomen  gmj.  The  wings  expand 
two  inches.  The  smaller  kind  was  named  by  Dr.  Harris  AgroHs  vMrmis^  or 
Unarmed  Rastic 

Agrotis  Messoria  or  the  Reaping  BusHc  is  similar  to  the  Agrotis  Lege* 
tnm  of  Europe. 

The  fore-wings  are  reddish-gray,  crossed  by  five  bands,  the  first  two  and 
often  the*fonrth  being  double.  Spots  bordered  with  black,  hind-wings  whitish, 
dusky- brown  behind,  veins  dusky,  head  and  thorax  chinchilla-gray,  collar 
edced  with  black,  abdcmien  brownish-gray.    It  expands  about  an  inch  and  a 

A  still  smaller  spedee,  Agrotis  TesHUata^  the  Ckeekend  EusOcj  expands 
an  inch  and  a  quaHer. 

The  Cabbage  Cut-  Warm  is  larger  than  these,  sometimes  expanding  an 
inch  and  three  quarters.  It  is  common  in  July  and  August,  flying  only  by 
night  The  fore-wings  are  dark  ashen-gray,  with  a  luster  of  satin,  and  are 
croseed  by  four  narrow  wavy  whitish  bands,  which  are  edged  with  blade 
Between  the  third  and  fourth  bands  is  a  transverse  row  of  white  dots,  fol- 
lowed by  a  row  of  arrow-shaped  spots,  and  three  white  dots  near  the  tip. 
The  spots  are  edged  with  black  and  white.  The  bindings  are  light  brown- 
ish-gray. Head  and  thorax  chinchilla-gmy.  The  abdomen  is  colored  like  the 
hind-wings. 

For  more  partieuiar  deaeriptions  of  these  insects,  we  must  refer  the  reader 
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to  aome  Beieatifio  treatise*  It  u  acarody  expedieDt  to  g»  mote  nb>  itbA 
hero.  To  find  the  best  remedy  is  the  most  important  matter.  For  prtrtot- 
iBg  these  rav8geS|  soaldog  the  seed  in  copperas- water  is  reeammended,tlKMgk 
this  moth  seldom  attacks  the  seed.  Any  application  wbi<dL  seenreBajapi 
vicoroQs  growth  will  be  serricable,  and  thus  the  rdlm^  the  seed  in  lias  or 
ashes  is  often  found  usefol.  Fall  ploughing  which  tnms  up  the  inaeeb  »d 
exposes  them  to  the  soTerity  of  the  frost,  and  to  the  attacks  of  birds  ii  al» 
commended*    The  nse  of  sea>weed  was  found  to  be  naefnl  by  Mr.  Deans. 

It  has  been  found  leiry  serviceable  to  secure  cabbage  plants  and  the  ISkt^ 
by  tying  a  slip  of  paper  around  their  stems  between  the  leaves  and  tke  iooIl 
It  should  be  wound  firmly  in  a  conical  form,  and  be  aeeured  by  an  embsak- 
ment  of  earth. 

Thero  is  still  another  catterpillar  which  is  destructive  to  cabbages,  Se^  boi 
which  does  not  conceal  itself  in  tly  ground.    It  rests  upon,  and  devoon  tbe 
sueculent  leaves  of  plants.    It  is  of  a  light  yellow  color,  with  tfcree  broad 
yellow  stripes  on  each  side,  and  one  upon  the  back.    It  has  henes  been 
called  the  Zebra  Catterpillar.    The  moth  is  of  a  lightrbiowo  jodoTf  sbided 
with  purple  brown,  with  spots  on  the  wings  and  a  traosrene  '^g"^  fff 
line  forming  a  distinct  W  on  the  centre,  near  the  outer  hind  margia.    Bhtd 
winjBfs  are  white — edged  with  brown  around  the  tipu    His  belongs  to  tbe 

MatMstradoB  or  2£a$ne$iriani, — ^These  catterpilbiB  an  dirtiagaished  ior 
their  bright  colon.  The  moths  fiy  by  night  only.  As  thaa  iaaeelB  do  not 
conceal  themselves  they  may  be  killed  by  the  hands. 

Gre<metr€B;  Geometers, — We  oome  now  to  the  third  tribe  of  ukAs,  vhidk 
are  called  Loopers,  Span-Worms,  or  Geometers,  from  thepecalisr  mnaer  iiv 
which  they  span  or  measure  the  ground  as  they  advance.  One  of  these,  s 
terrible  pest  to  the  farmer  and  of  all  who  cultivate  trees,  is  knowii  as  tb» 
Canker-  Worm.    It  belongs  to  the  group  termed 

Htbbrniadjs  or  Hybbrnians — The  catterpillan  have  ten  kgi,  oxbefora 
and  four  behind.  The  male  canker-worm  moth  has  antennae  vHb  s  teiy 
narrow  edging  scarcely  visible,  and  very  minute  feelen.  The  wingi  snlsrge, 
thin  and  silky.  The  fore-wingg,  when  at  rest,  are  turned  back,  and  eatiielj cover 
the  hind-wings.  They  are  ash-colored,  with  spots  or  banda  upon  them.  The 
hind-wings  are  pale  ash-colored,  with  a  feint  blackish  dot  near  the  inidd/e. 
The  wings  ezpimd  an  inch  and  a  quarter. 

Cankeivworms  appear  usually  afier  the  first  hard  frosts  of  aatoaiB*  Tha 
time  for  their  general  rising  is  about  the  middle  of  March,  sometini«  eariwr, 
and  they  continue  to  come  forth  for  three  weeks.  The  females  an  vingWea, 
and  instinctively  make  their  way  up  the  trunks  of  trees.  In  a  few  days  the 
winged  males  appear,  and  accompany  them  in  their  ascent,  pairiog  as  they 
go.  The  female  lays  her  eggs  soon  after,  upon  the  extremities  of  the  hnBches, 
from  sixty  to  a  hundred  in  number,  pladng  them  in  ^ow^  and  ginelDg  them 
together  and  to  the  tree.  They  soon  after  die.  The  eggs  are  hatched  by  th» 
middle  of  May,  or  when  the  red  currant  is  in  blossom.  The  voang  eanke^ 
worm  is  a  blackish  or  dusky-brown  color  with  a  yellowish  stripe  on  eadisHl^ 
two  whitish  bands  across  the  head,  the  belly  whitish.  Two  minnte  ward 
occur  on  the  tip  of  the  last  ring.  When  fully  grown  they  are  ash-cobred 
on  the  back,  and  bhick  on  the  sides.  Some  are  dull-green  or  day-color,  mtb 
slender  lines  on  the  sides  and  spots  on  the  back.  Some  are  greeo  with  tvo 
white  stripes  on  the  back. 

When  not  eating,  they  lie  stretched  out  at  foil  length  beneath  the  les^ 
When  fully  grown  they  are  about  an  inch  in  length.  They  leave  the  tr» 
when  about  four  weeks  old,  creeping  down  the  trunk,  or  dropping  down  b/ 
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Aw  thratodfl,  and  deaoend  \hU>  the  ground,  tfom  two  to  siz  inehet.  They 
become  cfarjaalis  in  about  twenty-four  honn^of  a  light  brown  color.  They 
come  out  chiefly  by  night.  As  the  females  are  destitute  of  wings,  they  are 
ooi^ned  within  a  comparatively  limited  space,  except  as  they  are  carried  by 
accident  to  more  remote  places* 

To  prevent  the  ascent  of  the  females,  tar  or  raw  cotton,  or  dissolved  or 
melted  India-rubber,  may  be  placed  on  bands  of  cloth  or  otherwise,  around 
the  trunks  of  the  tree  in  October  or  early  in  November,  and  daily  be  renewed, 
till  the  insect  ceases  to  appear.  Collars  of  tin  or  lead,  or  troughs  containing  a. 
<aieap  oil  wiih  some  careful  stuffing  of  fine  hay,  Ac.,  which  will  not  absorb 
the  oil  between  them  and  the  tree,  is  often  used  with  good  success.  A  little 
mound  of  sand  while  U  remaim  dty^  around  the  baese  of  the  tree,  has  proved 
aa  impassible  barrier  to  this  insect. 

Sprinkling  the  leaves,  &a,  with  fine  air-slacked  lime  is  sometimes  success- 
mi,  if  used  when  the  leaves  are  wet  with  dew  or  rain.  A  mixture  of  a  pound 
of  soap  to  seven  gallons  of  water,  thrown  upon  the  trees  by  a  syringe,  haa 
also  been  found  successful  in  destroyinfl:  these  and  other  insects,  without  in- 
jury to  the  tree. 

After  they  have  entered  the  ground,  swine  have  been  found  to  destroy  great 
numbers  of  the  canker-worm.  Ploughing  will  fiicilitete  this  mode  of  their  des- 
truction. Some  recommend  ploughing  in  June  and  the  removal  ofthe  soil  to 
the  depth  of  six  inches,  for  some  four  or  ^^^  feet  from  the  trunk  of  the  tree^ 
replacing  it  with  compost  or  rich  earth.  The  earth  carried  away  should  be 
thrown  into  a  pond-hole  and  left  covered  with  water.  These  last-mentioned 
plans  Mre  recommended  by  some  of  the  best  farmers  in  Massachusetts. 

The  canker-worm  has  a  destructive  natural  enemy  in  several  kinds  of 
Wrds,  and  in  a  large  splendid  ground-beetle  called  Calotoma  Scrutator. 
The  ich-neumon  fly  stings  great  numbers  of  them,  depositing 'ai^  egg  in  each 
worm  which  it  pierces.  Each  egg  hatches  a  maggot  that  preys  upon  tho 
worm  and  destroys  it  The  Platygaster,  another  four-winged  fly,  drops  an 
egg  m  each  egg  of  the  canker-worm,  which  becomes  a  fly  like  its  parent.     . 

Another  span-worm,  larger  than  the  canker-worm,  of  a  light  yellow  color, 
head  rust-color,  and  with  black  lines  on  the  back,  is  often  found  very  des- 
tructive to  apple-trees,  elms,  &c.  It  appears  at  the  same  time  with  the  can- 
•^i^^^orm,  resembles  it  in  its  habits,  and  can  be  kept  in  check  by  the  use  of 


similar  means. 


LIVING  PICTURE  ^^OF   OONSERVATISlf. 

The  following  letter  was  sent  us  a  f^w  weeks  since  from  one  of  the 
Southern  States.  We  trust  it  is  not  a  feir  sample  of  any  extensive  district, 
and  hence  we  suppress  all  the  names  of  men  and  places.  We  sent  a  few 
copies  of  our  journal  to  the  gentleman  who  addiessed  us,  and  hope  at  least 
for  farther  correspondence.  But  we  wish  our  readers  to  see  what  that  state 
of  things  is  in  which  too  many  large  sections  of  country  were  once  placed, 
and  from  which  it  is  so  hard  entirely  to  remove  them.        Ed.  F.  L.  A;  A 

MiuEditob:  March  23,  1856. 

D«AB  Sir:-— My  profession  is  that  of  a  farmer  (yet  a  servant  of  Christ.) 
I  am  poor,  with  a  wife  and  four  children,  the  eldest  not  eight  years  old 
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fire  BerTMitB,  taaomg  whmn  tbere  ii  one  vun,  two  wohmb,  and  twoanll 
dilldren.  I  live  on  my  ifttfaer-uhkw's  ]jum1|  whioliy  bj-die-bjy  u  gni 
enough  for  any  one. 

Mr.  A.  (mj  faUier-inJaw)  hm  many  aemnis  and  duldien,  ButeykM^ 
and  aBBes,  and  very  rich  land,  and  the  old  man  eowa  «id  rea|»  laigeoopt, 
Bttt  he  la  dd,  and  it  oainpellod — like  mott  rkah  men  anaoi^  ne — toeoipkij 
an  oreneer,  at  about  a  cost  of  $200.  Bat  his  oows  am  dying  of  pore  i^ 
lect  His  sheep  drop  their  iambs  unnoticed.  At  ienat  tiuoe  or  ionr,  I 
diink,  out  of  every  five  whidi  hare  appeared  this  ming  hsve  £ed. 

Mr.  A.  cribbed  between  1600  and  2000  bnahek  of  com  iMt  fii'l,  boifa 
hay  (dried  crab  grasi),  10  or  12,000  bundles  of  com  ef  allr  bladei^  or  Mdm^ 
and  peas  and  pea  vines  without  stint  or  meesure.  His  bogsaaaallf /ttia  oi 
the  peas  and  the  gleaniugs  of  com  left  in  the  field.  Hia  eovn,  honsi,  males, 
and  sheep  can  generally  be  kept  fat  in  the  pastures  till  aboat  Deeember  15, 
without  any  care  from  the  owner,  aave  a  little  aalt  and  driving  fiom  one  Ud 
to  another  when  the  former  begins  to  fail. 

After  December  15  the  stock  are  driven  nearer  to  tin  hoM^  wtlumtmf 
shelter  save  the  canopy  of  heaven.    The  shucks,  cotton  seed,  aid  grm  an 
usually  strewed  on  the  muddy  ground.    Froipi  one-liftk  toaboot  eoe^tifibe 
foedy  so  dealt  out,  is  nsnally  picked  up  by  the  cowior  sbeBp,aB<^  not  as- 
frequently,  a  herd  of  swine  befoul  the  whole  befim  4s  poor  eow  or  sbeq) 
oan'  chew  one  shodc    These  things  ought  not  ao  to  be.  %t  *"  book-ismia'' 
was  not  popular  in  his  raiting,  and  he  sees  that  ooUsgss  make  ^V^diea  idle, 
lasy  drones  aud  spend-thrifts.    But  still  if  you  can  convinos  Mr.  A.  that  yon 
can  make  fn&r€  MMmf  by  larming  than  he  oan  he  will  hear  yon  and  fVf 
you  too. 

I  have  no  time  for  mom  details.  Mr.  A.,  I  think,  is  bete  Am  the 
average  of  farmers  among  us.  If  you  wilisendaapeQimenofthePloB|b,tlM 
Loom  ^  the  Anvil,  also  Mr.  Randall's  book  on  aheep,  or  Sheep  HotediyJ 
think  I  oan  forward  you  aome  five  or  ten,  or,  peth^Wi  twenly  sabienbas* 

Address  me  at 

Very  respeetfiiily  yonrs,  — -— '• 


ECONOMY    OF   PLAJH'ATION   LABOR. 

A  BKNsiBLK  writer  of  a  series  of  articles  in  the  Alabama  Flankr  th» 
treats  the  matter  of  profits  from  agricultural  labor : 

^  If  the  plaDtation  was  always  under  the  immediate  diredion  of  iti 
owner,  tbe  stimulus  of  interest  would  long  ere  this  have  directed  its  labor 
more  profitably ;  bat  it  has  been  generally  otherwise  by  those  not  hsmg  sodi 
promptings,  and  who  have  had  their  Ume  more  occupied  in  active  empioy- 
meat  than  in  reflection.  The  progress  made  in  the  two  branches  of  isdusti^ 
manufactures  and  conomerce,  have  been  great ;  while  in  agricoltaie  it  hm 
remained  nearly  stationary.  Within  our  short  memory,  the  spinning-vlMa 
and  the  hand-loom,  that  worked  up  their  half  pound  of  cotton  per  dsy,t«» 
advanced  to  tbe  great  cotton  factory  and  its  thousands  of  spindles  and  pow'f' 
looms,  that  work  up  their  thousands  of  pounds  a  day.  The  largest  cnft  a 
Columbus's  little  flt-et^  that  discovered  our  shores,  was  under  one  bswW 
tons,  is  now  displaced  by  ships  of  three  thousand  tons  or  more,  sad  tkf«» 
one  now  in  progreaa  of  oooatraction  very  nearly  the  eight  of  a  mle  W*^ 
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^  over  twenty-two  thomand  tons  burtheii.  Why,  when  lier  sister  arts  bare  s6 
iflMOMBsely  inereased  sbottld  she  be  so  stelkniaty  f  Sbo  yet  traT^  slowiy  on 
the  welUbeaten  old  road,  when  she  shodd  be  on  the  new  rail-car  and  Iooobuk 
tive^  and  the  good  sense  and  judgment  of  tho  planter  is  alone  to  be  depended 
on  to  plaee  her  there.  My  pnrpose  is  not  tx>  givediieetion%  but  to  make 
suggestions,  in  aid  of  yonr  own  reflections.  The  fiist  step  on  the  road  of 
progress  is  that  the  plantation  mu«t  be  fertile  or  be  made  so,  so  as  to  give  a 
Jarge  yield,  as  it  is  a  work  of  labor  to  apply  it  to  poor  land.  .  The  cotton 
should  yield  from  four  to  five  hundred  pounds ;  corn,  forty  bushels ;  wheat, 
thirty  bushels ;  and  hay,  three  tons  to  the  acre.  With  materials  for  manure 
convenient,  you  can  neither  make  nor  have  it  made  for  you  from  the  stock- 
pens,  enough  to  do  so,  as  it  requires  more  labor  than  you  command.  You 
must  make  it  so  by  the  addition  of  goano  and  the  phosphates,  poud- 
re>:te,  bone-dust,  etc.,  as  they  require  no  labor  but  only  money.  Their  pur- 
chase is  a  part  of  your  working  capital,  and  must  be  considered  so  in  an 
improved  farm.  If  you  calculate  on  a  certain  return  from  your  bought 
manures  that  will  amply  pay  the  purchase  in  their  superior  yield,  it  follows 
that  you  can  make  your  lands  rich  and  profitable.  You  may  be  cautious  in 
your  steps,  but  you  cannot  reach  great  results  without  a  very  free  use  of 
manures.  Yonr  fields  are  to  be  made  rich  by  **  ungraising,''  home-made 
raannres  and  bonght  manures,  all  requiring  but  little  trouble  except  the  home* 
made,  which  should  be  pushed  in  quantity  up  to  all  the  labor  at  yonr  com- 
mand not  called  for  by  the  crop.  This  done  well  and  fully,  with  from  twelve 
to  fifteen  inch  deep  ploughing,  with  the  subsoil  left  where  nature  placed  it  as 
a  depository  and  equalizer  of  snperabnndant  moisture,  will  be  considered 
your  first  step  in  the  path  of  progress. 

The  next  will  be  to  give  efiiect  to  labor,  and,  as  preliminary  to  this,  I  would 
say  that  tho  labor  of  cultivation  must  be  on  the  plough ;  that  no  li^r 
should  be  done  by  tho  hoe  that  the  plough  can  do  as  well ;  and  no  superior 
band  shonld  do  what  an  inferior  one  oan  do  an  well ;  and  these  are  axioms 
to  be  always  in  view.  You  have  a  certain  amount  of  labor  at  your  oom* 
mand,  and  there  are  portions  of  time  when  you  are  always  over  busy  and 
others  of  comparative  leisure,  and  the  crop  to  be  planted  should  be  so  si^ 
ranged  as  not  to  increase  work  on  the  busy  time  but  to  use  up  the  leisure^ 
The  scheme  of  crop  that  I  propose  is  made  with  this  object  in  view.  Gottoa 
calls  for  all  the  time  of  those  engaged  ia  it ;  com  about  ono4hird,  and  wheal 
and  bay  very  little.  Let  a  crop  for  thirty  hands  with  twenty  good  ploughs 
be  set  down  something  as  follows : 

160  acres  in  cotton  to  yield  100  bales,  at  $4a  Is       •        -        $4,000 
600  acres  in  corn,  to  yield  86  bushels,  is  $18,000 ;  deduct  for 

home  use  $6,000— $13,000;  at  60  cents,         -        -  6,000 

200  acres  in  wheat  to  yield  80  bushels,  say  at  26  oeots,        -      6,000 
200  acres  in  enltivatad  hay— 8  tons,  say  2  tons  at  $20,    -        *  8,000 

$28,000 
80  workers  at  $600  dollaneaehwonld  be    •        -        -    16,000 


$8,000 
^  Such  a  crop  can  be  attended  withont  difficulty,  aa  there  is  but  about  20 
seres  to  the  hand  that  calls  for  cultivation.  Tne  small  grata  will  bs  ploughed 
for  and  put  in  in  the  fall  and  not  in  crop  time.  The  onttiog  in  May  will  be 
the  work  of  the  reaper,  and  the  cleaning  out  can  wuH  wait  the  laying  by  of 
the  com  for  any  call  <hi  manual  labor.    The  hay  crop  is  to  be  ploughed  in 
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April,  {q  advance  of  the  hmj  time,  and  the  rnomn^  and  sanog  wfll  be  k 
Angoat  after  it,  and  the  labor  principallj  on  the  madiiae.  Tke  pm  ki 
hay  it  not  too  high  if  joa  are  conrenienfe  to  market,  mod  if  not  p«t  it  dawi 
at  ten  dollars  the  ton.  It  is  a  very  miiiahle  crop,  properly  noade,  od  msi 
superior  to  that  whieh  springs  up  in  Jnne  after  laying  by  the  oon.  WiA 
a  good  hay  crop  in,  I  should  not  waste  much  time  in  the  fodder  field." 


JOURNAL  OF  THE  U.  S.  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIEIT. 

Part  I.  of  the  Journal  of  the  fourth  annual  meeting  of  this  Society  h» 
been  sent  ua  by  its  accomplished  President,  Mr.  Wilder.  It  was  '^  e^ied " 
by  Mr.  King,  the  Secretary.  It  is  full  of  very  valuable  matter.  For  our 
present  issue  we  have  marked  certain  portions  of  it  as  of  pecaUar  uopor- 
tauce,  and  publish  them  under  separate  titles  below.   We  begin  with 

THX  IJCPOKTANCS  OF  lUTEOBOLOaT  TO  lAMMEMS, 

This  topic  was  treated  by  Fnl  Page  as  follows :— ^^  A  yesr  ago  last  May, 
the  water  of  our  wells  and  deep  springs  began  to  fail,  sod  has  ooatiamd  to 
diminish  up  to  the  latter  part  of  the  past  month.    Dunng  tbs  ii)u>1b  of  that 
time  not  a  rain  has  ooourred  which  has  penetrated  the  evth  beyond  tbe 
wants  of  vegetation.    My  observations  have  not  been  systematie,  Ut  I  ba?e 
watdied  the  perpendicular  aides  of  deep  excavations,  and  have  repeitediydsg 
into  the  earth  and  measured  the  depth  of  springs,  and  am  satisfied  tlist  diu^ 
ing  that  time  no  rain  has  percolated  the  earth  so  as  to  reach  thedeepspriags. 
Consequently  all  the  water  we  have  been  drawing  up  firom  the  earth  for  mon 
than  a  year  and  a  half;  fellprmosca  to  that  time.     Thefaraienaiidgudei- 
ers  in  my  neighborhood  have  suffered  great  privation,  distieas,  sad  kno 
from  this  state  of  things.    They  have  deepened  their  weUa  and  dog  aev 
ones,  and  still  the  water  has  given  out,  and  many  have  been  oUiged  tocnt 
water  for  a  long  distance.    Of  all  this  we  have  no  published  report  It  a 
for  the  philosopher  to  generalise  from  accumulated  data,  bat  tbe  frnper 
wants  to  be  mformed  every  day  of  what  is  going  on  and  to  judge  fix  bim- 
aelf.    The  barometer  is  not  of  mudii  smm^^tala  use  to  him,  butbemait  ban 
the  hygremeter,  the  rain-guage,  the  thennometer,  and  the  wiadrfaag^  ^ 
need  not  stop  to  explain  &e  importance  of  noticing  the  velocity  of  the  wind 
in  connexion  with  temperatures,  for  every  farmer  and  gardener  koorn  this 
pracHeallif.    The  ways  are  many  and  various  in  which  these  observatwoi 
will  benefit  the  farmer.    For  insUnoe,  I  ask  who  can  raise  here  s  California 
potato  or  a  California  onion  9    And  who  can  tell  why  they  cokmI  be  railed  out 
of  California  f  I  have  been  trying  for  two  years  to  raise  them  beie  snd  bare 
failed.    I  have  planted  California  potatoes  ten  inches  In  kngtb  and  tbieen 
diameter  in  rich  soil,  medium  soil,  poor  soil,  and  in  all  have  obtained  potsr 
toes  not  much  larger  than  nutmegs ;  and  so  with  their  onions ;  and  so  it  v 
with  all  their  gigantic  vegetables.    They  degenerate  iounediately  vhea 
planted  here.     Is  it  due  to  any  peculiar  chemical  constitution  of  Osiifoniift 
•oil !     I  think  not.    It  can  hardly  be  supposed  that  similar  soil  docs  wt 
exist  elsewhere;  and  the  foot  that  all  their  v^pstable  prodoctioiia  sre  Dp^ 
strous,  is  an  argument  against  any  peculiarity  of  soils.    I  am  indined  to  tw 
that  the  causes  are  chiefly  atmospheric ;  and,  as  we  can  imitate  cl>i>^'^ 
well  as  soils,  it  might  be  of  great  value  to  our  fiarmeni  and  gaideaciiifwf 
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'  *       oovld  be  ftmnhe&with  mfomiatioii  vpon  tbis  sttbjeot ;  ton  U  would  be  a 
great  acquimtion  if  we  oould  raise  aveh  yegetaUee  here. 

^  In  coneloBioii  permit  me  to  say  that,  in  carrjiog  out  of^  system  of  obeer- 

▼attons  for  the  benefit  of  agricaltare,  we  should  not  lose  eight  of  the  impor- 

.tanoe  of  publishing  daify  reports,  in  such  manneic  as  to  be  widely  eirculated.'' 

nroifOLOQT. 

The  praotioal  yelne  of  a  knowledge  of  this  scienee,  wm  thus  illustrated  by 
Mr.  GFlover. 

Several  years  ago,  when  I  first  settled  on  the  Hudson,  and  was  almost  en* 
tirely  unacquainted  with  either  horticulture  or  entomology,  I  wished  to  raise 
my  own  parsnip-seed,  having  been  the  previous  year,  very  much  disappointed 
vrith  non-germinition  of  some  purchased  in  a  store,  where  it  had  probably 
laid  on  the  shelf  unnoticed  for  several  years.  Acoordmgly  the  best  roots 
were  procured ;  these  grew,  flowered,  and  finally  seeded,  when  several  catter- 
pillars  made  their  appearance  in  the  umbels,  which  they  webbed  together  so 
as  to  form  a  shelter  and  then  leisurely  devoured  the  footstalks  and  seed,  thus 
destroying  my  hopes  of  a  crop.  I  endeavored,  but  in  vain,  to  raise  some  of 
these  caterpillars,  to  satisfy  myself  what  sort  of  a  moth  would  be  produced, 
as  they  all  died  in  confinement  or  produced  distorted  and  deformed  cbrysalids 
upon  the  surface  of  the  earth.  Finally,  I  determined  to  examine  underneath 
the  plants  in  the  ground  to  see  if  I  could  find  any  cbrysalids  there ;  but  none 
were  to  be  seen.  At  last  I  examined  the  stalk  again  more  carefully,  and  ao- 
•cidentally  discovered  several  small  perforations  along  the  sides.  Tbis  stalk 
wasimmediatety  split  open  by  means  of  a  garden-knife,  when,  lo  and  behold, 
the  large  hollow  of  the  stem  was  found  to  be  entirely  filled  with  caterpillars 
and  cbrysalids,  snugly  ensconced  each  in  its  own  peculiar  slight  silken  web. 
The  discovery  thus  acctdentally  made  induced  me  to  bum  all  the  hollow 
stalks  left,  and  hundreds  perished  in  the  fiames.  I  have  merely  mentioned 
these  two  facts  to  prove  how  it  is,  by  a  proper  study  of  the  natural  instincts 
of  almost  any  insect,  some  means  may  eventually  be  discovered  to  destroy  it 
in  some  of  the  many  ch  *nges  it  undergoes.  Of  some,  the  eggs  may  be  plainly 
discovered  on  the  trees  when  the  leaf  is  fallen.  Take,  for  instance,  the  tussodc 
moth,  which  is  sometimes  so  injarious  to  fruit  and  shade  trees.  The  female  of 
this  moth  lays  her  eggs  in  a  frothy  matter  on  the  top  of  a  cocoon,  sometimes 
placed  on  the  branches,  trunks,  or  enoloeurea,  and  ocoanonally  under  the 
dried  leaves  that  remain  suspended  from  the  tree  by  means  of  the  silk  by 
which  the  cocoon  is  formed..  These  are  easily  seen,  and  can  be  gathered  to- 
gether and  burned  in  the  winter,  similar  to  the  cases  of  the  hang-worm 
before  mentioned.  Others  might  be  destroyed  to  the  best  advantage  in  the 
«atterpillar  state,  especially  when  they  congregate  together  at  certain  times 
of  the  day  in  their  web,  and  only  come  out  at  other  stated  times  to  devour 
the  folii^e ;  others  in  the  chrysalis  state,  as  the  before-mentioned  parsnip- 
worm  ;  but  yet  it  is  in  the  perfect  state  that  we  can  hope  to  attack  them  to 
the  best  advantage,  as  with  one  perfect  female  in  spring  all  her  Aiture  pro- 
geny for  that  year  are  destroyed. 

Lights  have  been  used  to  attract  insects  with  much  advantage;  one  was 
used  by  a  horticultural  friend  last  year.  This  insect>trap  (for  it  ia  nothing 
«lse)  is  formed  like  a  large  box<4antern,  only  instead  of  one  glass  forming  a 
aide,  two  glasses  are  used,  which  slope  inward  to  an  angle  towards  a  light 
^aoed  in  the  interior.  These  two  glasses  are  left  open  an  inch  or  more 
in  the  center,  as  the  case  may  be,  and  can  be  slid  more  or  less  in  and 
out  by  raeaaa  of  proper  grooves.    The  inaect|  seeing  the  ltgfat|  approaches  the 
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light,  18  imsapable  of  findiDg  tb»  bbeII  plaee  wii«P»  H  estarc^  mI  «Aer 
boms  ito  wiags  agMoal  U»  g)«»  tube  wliiGb  proiMte  tke  lanip  or  «-  praqi- 
tatod  into  a  vewd  uadorawifch  fiUtd  with  aocne  glotiaoai  luj^id,  ii  wU^ 
incapaUeof  isiBgit»wiag»fimA  tbe  mikome  Mtere  of  tkn  ooopooidrit 
most  fioally  pensh.     Thoosands  of  the  smaU   vine-hoppera,  night-fljing 
moihs,  and  beetles  were  thus  destroyed.    Several  planters  Sooth  pmaAU 
the  InuraiDgof  fires  of  fat  piao  ifood  on  the  appearaaee  of  the  halHram  or 
catterpillar-moih),  as  these  iDsects  are  attracted  by  the   lights  and  dertsoffli 
by  the  A%me.    Indeed,  it  is  only  by  the  iMtiect  of  ioaests  thai  they  ess  be 
eztermiaated.    Appeal  to  their  ant»palhiea  by  pnttii^  anythiog  tbey  pofr 
tively  dislike  in  their  way,  and  they  will  aroid  it;  pUiM  asything  they  pl^ 
ttcniarly  like  in  the  shape  of  food  and  hundreds  am  attracted ;  hr  iBBtaan, 
the  flies  and  wasps  in  cssks  of  sugar.     Lovo  itself  B  used  by  eirtais  sflnlisasii 
Earope  as  a  meaaa  of  attracting  the  OBsaspictoos  males  of  csrtsio  speeio^  ai 
when  an  nnimpregnated  female  is  plaoad  in  a  game  box  the  malet  (df  huD- 
dreds  of  yards  around  will  invariably  gather  and  flock  to  tfaepisee  of  iier  ioh 
prisonment,  where  they  ar6  easily  captured.     It  will  not  hebaapnferto  mat- 
tiott  here  the  result  of  an  raperimeol  institnted  by  Mr.  /sm  Wood,  of 
Qttincy,  Florida,  and  several  other  tobacco  growers  cf  tiiat  ntigltbortood,  to 
stay  the  ravages  of  the  much-dreaded  tobacco  worm,  whidittQiilj  the  cstlo*- 
pillars  state  of  tbe  (tipk^nx  (7<ift)itVM^tobaoc<>flyor  horft>\Adii«,tt^t»iA«i 
oommonty  known  by  the  planter.    This  insect,  when  initspetMorilyttitoi 
is  in  the  habit  of  frequenting  the  plants  of  the  datwra  alraiRMMMoi  iams- 
town  weed,  during  tbe  eveninfa  for  tbe  sake  of  the  aweet  liqind  nANtescs  it 
the  bottom  of  the  tube  of  the  flower,  and  which  is  easily  exlrasto^  &va  ib 
receptacle  by  means  of  a  long  flexible  proboeos,  furnished  by  nstsn  ^  ^ 
insect  for  the  purpose.    This  fact  being  known  to  several  intelligvtThDtais 
experhnents  were  instituted  which  I  am  assared  have  proved  bighiy  Mte- 
factory. 

The  Agricultural  Department  *of  the  Patent  Office  roeeived  a  lettar  {romMr. 
Jesse  W<x)d,  of  llount  Plettumt,  near  Quincy,  Florida,  detsiliDg  !»  ^ 
rience  in  this  matter.    After  mentiontog  many  experiments,  he  fP^^J^ 
lowing  recipe  for  a  poisonous  oompositbn  to  be  put  into  tbe  flower:  '^Osi 
pint  of  water,  one  gill  of  honey,  and  one  ounce  of  cobalt    "^  ^  ^  ^ 
into  a  boitle,  with  a  quill  through  the  cork.    The  flowen  bei^g  i^^  ^ 
(as  the  composition  poboas  the  plant,)  one  drop  is  put  ia*o  eashblMMiM 
any  fly  tasting  of  this  will  be  killed  belbre  it  can  deposit  esp^"   o»  ««- 
dudes  by  saving  thai  he  '^  considers  this  discovery  of  immeme  nlns  to  w 
tobacco  growers,  and,  if  it  should  lead  to  the  destraetioB  of  the  oottoa•caM^ 
pillar  and  ball-worm,  it  will   be  of  incakolable  ben^k'*    Nov,  ^  '^ 
Wood  says  in  the  last  part  of  his  letter  is  very  true,  as  eomhiaei  ^  j^ 
fonaer  experiments  made  by  Ool.  Soraby,  of  Golumbos,  Georgia,  isd  npoitad 
in  tbe  last  year'a  agrienltural  report  of  the  Patent  Offioe,  where  |^^"''^^*|f^ 
th#  moth  of  the  ball-worm  is  exceediogly  fond  of  molasses  and  viaefpr,  mM| 
can  be  placed  in  shallow  plates  on  posts  tbrongfaout  th«  pl*i>^**'^'>J?^ 
these  w«re  poisoned,  it  might  possibly  prove  tbe  saving  of  ^^t'"'*"^^  ^ 
of  cotton  annually,  although  I  must  confess  thai  our  lively  and  wt^  j^ 
friend,  tbe  honey-bee,  mi|rht  also  be  killed  by  tbe  pckon  at  the  mbo.^' 
but  I  think  that,  in  the  cmo  of  eotton  versus  honey,  oottea  wonU  g*i>  tf 
verdiot.    The  ootton*catlerpillar  in  its  moth^tate  will  also  andc  ^'•^l^'^ 
stances  with  its  tongue  or  proboscis,  and  it  new  only  remaios  ^  ^^ 
what  ii  is  partienlarly  &nd  <rf  as  food,  and  thm  dMoover  also  aomeq«ies>^ 
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LtpoisM.  Several  otiier  isBeoto,  be«tla»,  fii^t^radths,  Um  oiit*wona« 
molfai,  -mi  ae^pwd  oUimv,  might  poMiUy  also  be  destroyed  in  ft  eimUsr  mas* 
Ber  if  this  is  Ibwid  to  answer.  Last  year  I  made  ee^enil  ezpeimente  with 
!^*  oobah,  stryebniae,  and  aiwoic,  which  are  not  of  eonseooenoe  enough  to  be 
reported,  as,  although  aeyeral  saooeeded,  I  must  own  othen  agaUi  Hailed  in  a 
most  singular  naanner.  Howe^r,  as  the  -subjeet  has  once  been  started,  it 
would  be  well  for  several  able  and  scientific  men  in  d)£ferent  parts  of  the 
country  to  make  experiments  and  then  report  them  for  the  good  of  their  fel- 
Tow-su^rerB. 
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QUESTIONS  PfiOPOSED  BY  THE  ROYAL  SOCIETY  OF  SCIENCE  IN 
DENMABK. 

PHII.ADSLPHIA,  May  lOtb,  1856. 
To  THS  Editor  of  thb  Plough,  the  Loom  and  ths  Anvil  : 

Dear  Sir  : — I  send  you,  herewith,  a  liberal  translation  of  a  oircular  letter 
reoentiy  reoeired  from  the  Royal  Society  of  Science  of  Denmark. 

I  preaume  it  would  please  them  to  have  it  puUivhed  in  the  United  Statea, 
and  I  know  no  better  medium  to  the  reading  Americana  than  your  journal. 
I  am,  yery  respeotfttJly,  your  obedient  eennant, 

P.  A.  Beowvx. 

QJSWaom  PBOFOSXD,  Ul  THS  TSAR  1856,  BT  THS  BOTJLL  BOCmY  OF  8CUDI0E  BT 

PBHMABK. 

1.  By  the  dan  of  MaihsmaticM, 

The  general  properties  of  new  imaginary  quantities  are  to  be  considered, 
which  Galois  introduced  into  the  theory  of  numbers,  in  such  a  manner  that 
their  nature  and  qualities  may  be  compared ;  such  as  are  obtained  from  the 
consideration  of  what  are  called  harmonies,  with  the  nature  of  imaginary 
algebraic  quantities  occurring  in  the  theory  of  equations, 
2.  By  the  Olaee  of  Natural  PhUoeophy. 

Since  no  answer  has  been  given  to  the  question  proposed  by  the  Society  in 
the  year  1868,  it  is  agvn  propounded. 

Aa  marine  Sponges  or  Spongozoa  are  not  yet  so  accurately  known  that 
we  can  say  for  certain  with  what  other  organic  existences  they  are  chiefly 
connected,  the  Society  desires  these  new  organisms  to  be  embraced  in  the 
investigation.  Therefore,  it  ofiers  its  medal  of  gold  to  the  person  who  shall 
aatasfaotorily  examine  one  species,  or  more,  of  Uiose  Sponges  which  exist  in 
the  ocean,  as  well  in  reference  to  their  natuial  history  as  their  structure  and 
physiology.  It  is  likewise  of  importance  in  this  investigation  that  the  origin 
and  development  of  the  different  species  be  separately  considered.  The 
essay  may  be  illustrated  by  diagrams  and  necessary  preparations ;  also  speci- 
mens of  each  species  may  be  furnished. 

The  prize  is  the  goklen  medal  of  the  Society,  and  100  Imperials. 
e.  By  the  OUm  m  Pkikte^pky, 

An  hietorieo-critical  narratiTe  is  desired  of  the  principal  inatmetors  who 
hare  obtained  some  celebrity  ^inee  the  Reformation  to  the  present  time. 

The  hot  vapors  of  water  are  of  constant  nee  in  the  various  arts,  whereas 
the  hot  vspon  of  alo^ol,  ether  and  tnlphiiretted  carbon  are  not  yet^  as  far 
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m  knowo,  applM  to  the  arl^  tltkoogh  ft  owaot  be  doubled  thitgnit 
advftot^ge  may  be  derif ed  from  the  tkilUol  use  of  aiioh  Tapofs.  la  ord«r  to 
eaoourage  ezperimeBlip  on  this  tal^eot,  the  Sooiefey  offan  a  priss  of  200 
Imperials  for  the  emaj  which  iihoirt  the  best  manBer  of  applyiiig  the  kt 
Tapofi  of  alooholy  ether,  aad  enipharetted  earbos. 

Speoimeoa  most  aooompaaj  the  Eaaay,  and  alio  aa  CHttitnatB  of  the  cm!  of 
preparation. 

1.  Nameroua  experimenta  having  been  made  in  referenoe  to  the  niaiur 
in  which  roasted  Coffee  affecfei  tM  haman  ayatem,  it  baa  been  aBoertaiaed 
that  the  yolatile  ml  ft>rmed  is  of  very  great  importance.     Now  since  it  bap- 
pens  that  in  parching  the  roots  of  the  L^n*  Tarax.  or  the  Cieh.  Iotyb^*if  they 
are  parched  and  prepared  with  sufficient  care,  oils  of  a  similar  effect  are  pro- 
duced, the  oommon  opinion  prevails  diat  if  these  were  subscitated  ^  dAd, 
they  would  produce  effects  similar  to  roasted  Coffee.     Therefore,  the  Society 
requests  that  it  be  shown,  by  recent  and  extensive  experiments,  what  is  the 
real  value  of  theae  substitutesy  and  also  the  beat  manner  of  pteparing  and 
preserving  them. 

The  Society  offers  a  prize  of  200  Imperials  to  thspenon  who  wUlpith 
duoe  the  best  technical  and  chemico-phystologtcal  szamiaatioB  oiCkt.  Mod 
Leon. 

2.  The  oxides  of  metals  have  been  discovered  in  many  ^U,  not  only 
iron  and  mangnese,  but  also  copper,  f  It  has  been  lately  t&owntibat  odier 
metala  atao— for  instance,  lead,  tin,  sine,  nickle,  and  cobaltr-«Dst  is  ^^m^ 
and  can  be  seen  in  their  ashes.  Now,  smce  it  has  not  yet  been  ihown  n\ax 
portioos  of  these  substances  are  of  use  in  the  development  of  plants,  the  So- 
ciety desires  that  any  one  of  the  common  trees  of  our  forests,  for  iutasoe, 
the  oak,  may  be  carefully  examined  with  reference  to  its  particles  of  metal, 
and  in  auch  a  manner  Uiat  it  may  be  ascertained,  by  comparing  with  eadi 
other  the  different  portions  of  the  tree,  as  the  wood,  bark,  leaver  ud  froit» 
what  quantity  of  metal  exists  in  each  part  Tlie  nature  of  the  scxl  in  iriueh 
the  tree  grows  must  always  be  regarded. 

The  prize  is  200  Imperials. 

The  Essays  may  be  written  in  Latan,  French,  English,  Gemun,  Swedbb, 
or  Danish.  They  are  to  be  known  not  by  the  name  of  the  writsr,  bnt  by 
any  mark  which  may  designate  his  name  and  residence.  Memben  oC  the 
Society,  and  persons  living  in  Denmark,  are  not  allowed  to  be  oompetitonfor 
the  prizes.  The  perK>n  who  shall  give  a  satbthctory  answer  to  the  qaestKMis 
proposed  shall  receive  a  gold  medal  valued  at  50  Danish  ducats. 

*  Leontodon  Tamxacmn  or  Oicboriam  Intjbos.  . 

1 1  have  rendered  ''  aaT  copper  instead  of  brass,  becanaetfae  ktter  mctdif  aotfoaad 
In  nature.     **  Capnun**  la  the  proper  word  for  copper. 


Improved  Washboard.  By  Royal  Hatch,  Assignor  to  H.  C.  Hatch,  of 
Strafford,  Vt— The  washboard  is  composed  of  beaded  rounds  plsoed  to- 
gether lengthwise  in  a  frame,  the  beads  of  one  round  fittng  into  the^^ 
Sstween  the  beads  of  the  next  round,  so  that  a  perfect  eormgated  saifMO  i>| 
obtained  for  t&e  clothes  to  be  rubbed  over.  The  water  will  pass  throogb  the 
rounds,  but  the  suds  will  be  retainedi  spattering  will  be  prevented,  ite. 
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SXFERDfBNTS   IN  GROWIKG  imUN  CORK. 

At  the  late  meeting  of  the  Oneida  Couiiy  AgrioDltond  Sootety  a  pre- 
mium of  tl5  was  awarded  to  Mr.  H.  H.  BastmaB,  of  MarshaU,  for  a  series  of 
«zperiaienu  with  different  manures  in  the  culcttre  of  Indian  corn.  The  fob 
lowing  statement  was  fornished  the  Soeiety  by  Mr.  Eastman: 

Weight  of 

Different  kinds           Ifsnures  how  Quantity  of  produce   in     Bate  per 

of  manures  need.             applied.  manures  used.              the  ear.  acre. 

Ut.  Qz.       Buih,  Us. 

No  manure SO  8  62  00 

Compost* InhilL  Half  shoyelfnl.  48  82  es 

"        TophDL  "  26  4a  16 

Quicklime In  hill.  Half  handfuL  88  8            67  68 

*»         TophilL  "  80  62  60 

Gjpeum In  hill.  "  86  62  16 

"     TophilL  "  88  67  08 

Ashes InhilL  Small handfbl.  80  12           68  10 

"     ..: TophiU.  "  88  8            66  88 

Equal  parts  lime,  gypsum 

and  ashes InhiH.  <<  82  4           66  62 

"       **        TophilL  "  86  8            61  26 

Ouanof InhilL  Tableepoonful.  20  84  40 

"        TophiU.  "  88  8            67  68 

Guano  and  Superphos- 
phate of  limei In  hill.  Do.  of  each.  61  4           88  41 

TophiU.  "  87  68  6T 

Superphosphate  of  l]me§InhiU.  Tablespoonful.  87  8            64  67 

Lime TophUl.  **  46  77  66 

Equal  parts  poudrette, 
superphosphate    of 

lime  &  guanol In  hUL  "  48  U  28 

TophUL  "  88  8            67  68 

Poudrette InhUl.  Handful.  41  12           72  11 

llightsoU  composted..  InhiU.  Double  handfuL  88  4           67  88 

Hog  manure "  ^*  49  84  49 

Unlermented  horse  ma- 
nure        "  Halfshorelful.  89  12            68  49 

"         Top  hUL  "  28  48  28 

Hen  manure InhiU.  Handful.  48  82  68 

Carb.  ofUme "  •*  42  72  42 

Ko  manure 82  66  22 

*  Composted  4  muck,  4  hog  manure,  1  lime  and  1  ashes. 

t  Intermixed  with  soU.    Seed  injured. 
Superphosphate  on  seed ;  Guano  on  outer  edge  of  hiSs. 
In  contact  with  the  seed. 
Intermixed  with  the  soU. 

The  above  experiment  consists  of  28  rows,  and  40  hills  in  each  row. 
The  ^und  was  green  sward,  plowed  early  in  the  spring,  about  5  inches 
deep,  harrowed  thoroughly,  and  marked  out  into  rows  two  ways  at  8  angles, 
3  teet  apart  each  way.  Planted  the  12th  of  May  with  a  ^' white  flint^ 
variety  of  corn.  Tbe  caltivation  of  the  growing  crop  consisted  mostly  in  the 
use  of  the  culiivator,  which  was  run  through  between  the  rows  four  times 
altt«rnately  in  different  directions — with  one  slight  hoeing  only  with  the 
hand  hoe.  Soil,  gravelly  loam.  I  calculate  the  cost  of  cultivation,  not  in- 
cluding coHt  of  manure  nor  interest  of  land,  at  about  $13  per  acre.  The 
corn  stood  upon  the  hill  till  killed  by  the  frost,  when  it  was  husked,  each  row 
separately,  and  weighed  in  the  ear,  allowing  70  pounds  to  the  bushel. 


ouiaviui  or  F«rAto»L 


CTTLTUBB  OT    POTATOKS. 

Air  interwtiDg  dneotskMi  on  ifafm  solijeet  mm  had  at  a  late  meetmif  of  the 
American  Imlitnte  m  thb  eily.  Th«  experienoe  of  diflereat  penom  mtm 
to  lead  tbeiB  to  opposite  ooBdations  on  Ibn,  as  on  manj  oIImt  tepia.  On 
readers  will  reraoorter  a  yery  diflftWDl  oonne  fron  that  kera  rmxmmuMf 
was  advised  bj  a  practical  writer,  who  gave  his  experience  on  the  speed/ 
raisiDg  of  potatoes,  which  was  published  in  one  of  our  recent  lasnesL 

la  the  recent  debate,  Mr.  Sears,  of  the  Phalanx,  New-Jenej,  said  tli^ 
had  experimented  largely  on  the  best  manner  <^  preFenung  potatoes  froo 
rotting,  aad  found  that  ihej  kepi  best  when  taken  immediatelj  from  da 
field  as  soon  as  dag,  and  put  in  slatted  bins  in  a  ceUar,  wh^e  the  air  oouki 
circulate  through  the  pile,  but  no  light  ever  came  to  them.  He  never  ob- 
served any  difference  in  their  keeping,  whether  pat  np  wet  or  dij.  Tbir 
potatoes  grew  in  dry  land,  the  soU  of  which  did  nol  ad&ere  ffloeh  to  the 
tubers. 

Prof  If  ash,  of  Amherst,  Mass.,  had  long  been  satnM  that  potatoes  aeFer 
should  be  exposed  to  the  light  Many  farmers  are  in  the  praetiea  ofBmnmg 
their  potatoes  all  day  after  they  are  dug.  It  is  a  bad  practice— oo  matter 
how  damp  they  are,  or  how  mneh  dirt  adheres  to  Ihem.  Uy  bihux  used  to 
raise  large  crops  of  potatoes,  and  his  method  was  to  have  than  pal  m  carts 
as  fast  as  dug  and  hauled  to  the  house,  and  dumped  into  a  shute  that  Wd 
down  to  the  bin  in  the  cellar.  In  the  spring  the  potatoes  under  the  drate 
were  found  buried  in  earth,  and  were  always  tlra  soundest  and  beet,  and 
yet  had  always  been  in  damp  soil.  They  were  often  found  as  fresh  in 
May,  as  they  were  when  dug  in  October.  Probably  the  tree  wmmj 
of  growing  potatoes  is  to  plant  them  in  light  land  on  mverted  tn^  aad 
only  oalculate  upon  a  light  crop.  They  are  certainly  less  liable  to  rot  in 
such  land  than  in  richer  soil.  I  would  plant  them  in  four-inch  fimoia  aad 
cover  them  with  a  harrow,  and  just  as  the  plants  begin  to  look  oui;  gnt 
them  another  harrowing,  and  afterward,  hoe  once,  but  raise  no  bilk  Afftod 
after-dreeaing  may  be  made  by  mixiog  four  bushels  of  ashes,  one  hmhd  of 
plaster,  and  half  a  bushel  of  salt,  and  give  twelve  to  twenty  bnsheh  to  Cbe 
acre. 

JtJDOK  MsiGS. — ^If  the  soil  is  wet  I  would  hill;  if  dry,  kwl  «ite« 
will  do. 

A  Connecticut  farmer  said  he  planted  a  piece  of  under-drained  swamp, 
one  half  in  ridges  and  one  half  flat,  and  that  the  fint  produced  a  good  erap, 
while  the  flat  culture  was  a  dedded  fiittore. 

Robert  L.  Pell. — Col.  Muir,  of  Scotland,  has  prodaoed  potatoes  ton 
clay  foity  feet  below  the  surface.  This  contradicts  the  idea  of  the  potato 
being  indigenous  solely  to  America. 

Prof.  Nash. — Forty  years  ago  the  people  of  Deerfleld,  Mass.,  adopted 
the  level  system  of  potato  culture,  because  experience  taught  diem  it  w0 
far  preferable ;  yet  so  slow  are  farmers  to  adopt  new  systems,  that  the  plan 
has  not  spread  out  fifteen  miles  fW>m  the  original  starting  point.  I  do  falif 
believe  that  the  loss  in  hilling  com  and  potatoes  in  Massachusetts  dntii^ 
the  225  years  that  it  has  been  practiced,  both  in  loss  of  labor  and  proda^ 
tiveness,  would  make  a  sum  sufficient  to  purchase  the  wh<^e  Stale,  bo^  nd 
and  personal  property. 
Robert  L.  Pell. — I  planted  potatoes  on  a  drained  swamp,  and  femid 
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lliat  Ibe  rows  over  the  drsme  irere  ihr  soperior  to  the  othem.  Arom  further 
expertoMBt  I  becanaMtiified  that  the  effeet  wee^praduoed  by  the  drooktion 
of  air  through  the  drains  aiMl  the  soil.  I  raised  425  bashefe  per  acre ;  I 
used  DO  manure,  because  the  soil  was  that  of  a  bog-swamp.     I  afterw«i«d  put 

%      200  bushels  of  lime  per  acre,  and  then  hauled  out  and  used  the  muck,  and 

I      found  it  as  good  as  manure. 

}  Mr.  Lowe  said  that  raw  muck  put  upon  sandy  land  makes  good  manure 

f      for  potatoes.    So  does  spent  tan  bark. 


TRIAL  OF  COKE  ON  THE  HUDSON  BIVER  BAILROAD. 

A  TRIAL  of  two  samples  of  coke,  one  EngHsh,  the  other  American,  has 
been  recently  made  on  this  road.  Tbe  object  in  making  it  was  to  ascertain 
whether  it  would  be  expedient  to  parcbase  a  lot  of  English  coke,  which  was 
offered  at  a  very  low  price.  The  engine  used  for  the  experiment  was  a  com- 
CQon  wood-burner.  The  ooke  burned  freely,  and  made  steam  well ;  but  in 
A  yery  short  time  the  fire-bars  were  melted  by  the  English  coke.  This  was 
owing  to  tbe  dinkering,  dogging  of  the  grate,  and  consequent  unequal  and 
blow-pipe  action  of  the  draft,  which,  while  the  whole  fire  was  not  very  pow- 
erful, produced  in  parts  such  intense  heat  as  to  melt  the  bars. 

The  American  coke  was  free  from  ciioker,  and  burned  freely  without  foul- 
ing the  grate  or  leaving  anything  upon  it  or  apparently  injuring  it 

There  was  no  design  to  ascertain  the  amouni  of  water  vaporized,  and  no 
-notes  were  kept  from  which  the  relative  economy  of  coke  and  wood  can  be 
determined.     All  that  is  proved  is,  that  a  common  wood- burner  can  work 
well  with  coke,  if  it  be  of  such  quality  as  will  not  foul  die  grate. 

Tbe  difficulty  of  melting  fire-bars  is  an  old  one ;  Uie  early  engines  on 
the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  Railway  used  sometimes  to  have  a  new  set 
of  bars  destroyed  in  a  single  trip.  But  since  companies  have  taken  me»- 
sures  to  obtain  ooke  of  a  suitable  quality  there  has  been  very  little  trouble. 
The  obvious  concluaion  in  this  case  is,  that  the  Eogli^h  coke  tried  was 
very  different  from  that  now  commonly  used  on  English  roads ;  and  yet,  had  it 
now  been  tried  for  tbe  first  time,  and  without  the  concurrent  trial  of  a  belter 
quality,  we  should  probably  have  been  assured,  as  the  result  of  it,  that  coke 
could  never  be  used  in  locomotives. 

But  siuce  it  can  be  used,  without  the  expense  of  altering  fire-boxes, 
we  conceive  it  to  be  a  duty  to  the  traveling  public  to  adopt  it,  as  a 
means  to  get  rid  of  the  smoke  and  sparks  of  wood,  and  also  a  great  part 
of  tbe  noise  which  is  made  by  the  striking  of  the  steam  against  the  conei 
and  other  parts  of  tbe  spark-arrester.  This  contrivance  sends  out  the  smoke 
in  a  direction  nearly  horissontal,  and  insures  to  it  the  beet  chauce  of  finding 
its  way  into  the  cars.  But  from  a  straight  and  unobstructed  chimney  the 
smoke  is  projected  upwards  dear  of  the  train,  and  it  is  only  when  there 
IB  wind  blowing  against  contiguous  embankments,  or  other  ok^ects  to  dis- 
turb its  course,  that  the  smoke  touches  a  train. 

■Even  if  the  cost  of  coke  should  be  greater  than  ihat  of  wood-^nstead  of 
less,  which  is  most  likely — this  company  would  probably  find  it  profitable 
for  passenger  trains ;  because  the  sparks,  whioh  eompoae  the  gieater  part  of 
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the  lolid  impniitm  of  tke  air  whidi  ihey  tapfrfy  to  Uieir  . 
ao  iDJQriout  to  ladios'  draae^  that  manj  prefer  to  go  by  steambo^  «k 
would  go  by  rail  if  this,  amianoe  weie  remoTed.    Thia  k  our 
EaUromd  Advoeaii. 


THE     YBRBENA. 

This  ii  a  beautifiil  flower  almost  id  perpetual  bloom,  and  presentiog  efeij 
▼arietj  of  color.  The  Country  Gentleman  gives  the  following  article  aid 
list: 

Search  the  whole  list  of  plants — and  there  name  is  legion — and  there  it  aoofl^ 
taken  all  in  all,  that  can  at  present  dispute  the  palm  with  the  Ferhens  as  a 
summer  flower  for  bedding  purposes.    So  varied  are  they  in  colore  someirhst 
so  in  habit  also^  that  a  large  space  could  be  planted  em/aura/f  with  them 
and  jet  present  anything  but  a^  monotonous  appeaiaDoa    Indeed  eo  in- 
dispensable are  they  in  the  arranging  of  very  eiteauve  geometric  iowoi 
gardens,  that  thev  idways  form  a  large  proportion  ot  the  entire  plants  used 
No  other  plant  of  the  herbaoeoua  character,  is  so  niody  adaiptei  to  supply 
this  demand  with  so  little  trouble.    Secure  a  few  doaen  pels  in  the  fall,  of  a 
healthy  character,  and  by  the  time  they  are  wanted  to  plsni  ooim^ipnii^ 
with  proper  conveniencies,  which  need  be  nothing  more  than  a  very  naau 
greenhouse  and  abundance  of  pits,  thousands  of  the  best  plants  may  bo  ob- 
tained.   Any  <me  who  remembers  the  original  imported  kind,  Mdmirm^  a 
very  rich  scarlet,  from  Bnenoe  Ayres,  and  considers  for  a  moment^  that  the 
numberleas  different  tinti  and  shades  now  to  be  met  with,  connted  by  bus* 
dreds  in  Florists'  catalogues,  have  spruog  directly  £rom  that,  can  bare  bo 
better  illustration  of  the  sportive  character  of  certain  plants  when  rned  bon 
seed,  and  which  only  need  a  little  care  in  the  selecting  of  the  seed  to  be  im- 
proved.   Even  if  sown  out  of  doors,  and  treated  as  an  annual,  it  wiU  flowv 
m  August  and  continue  till  entirely  destroyed  by  hard  frost.    Aay  onfioaiy 
good  garden  soil  will  grow  them  to  perfection,  provi(Ung  it  is  ridi  enoogh, 
and  if  too  stiff  and  retentive  in  its  nature  use  plenty  of  street  diit,  good  sbaip 
sand  and  decayed  leavea^  while  if  the  soil  is  already  very  sandy,  thcKn^ly 
rotten  manure  should  be  used  very  plentifully.    To  keep  in  a  flonraluBg  eoa- 
dition  all  summer,  they  require  abundance  of  room,  so  that  as  the  brucbei 
extend  themselves  they  can  find  nourishment  by  the  roots  that  strike  into  the 
soil  from  almost  every  joint.    If  planted  less  than  a  yard  asunder  theysooo 
fill  the  entire  space,  after  which  the  flowers  will  not  c<»ne  so  freely.   When 
land  is  plenty  and  a  large  space  of  it  to  plant,  four  or  six  feet  asunder  is  not 
any  too  much,  as  many  of  the  strong  growing  kinds  will  extend  over  a  apia 
of  six  or  eight  feet  during  the  season.    In  a  plant  like  this,  sporting  into  so 
many  different  varities,  and  raised  from  seed  by  so  many  florists  alooBt 
every  locality  having  one  or  more,  who  is  raising  and  distributing  those  of  hii 
own  naming,  it  is  difficult  to  give  a  selection  of  kinds  obtainable,  and  suita- 
ble to  all,  but  the  following  list  are  known  and  tried  kinds,  and  if  notoi  g^ 
as  some  of  the  new  ones  advertised  by  the  different  florists,  they  can  all  be 
depended  on  as  first-rate. 

Auricula,  lavender  blue,  white  eye. 

Black  Wanior,  dark  indigo  purple. 
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f  Blue  Bonnet^  d«ep  Uoe,  •hading  to  purple* 

I  IndispeDBable,  (Beck,)  very  rich  crimson. 

I  DefiancCi  the  best  scarlet 

Fair  American*  large  whitCi  strong  grower. 

Henry  Claj,  rich  ruby*  maroon  center. 

Jenny  Dean,  bright  dierry,  pink  center. 

Mad.  Lemomiier,  fine  satin  rose*  white  stripe. 

Mad.  SevignOi  dark  plam  purple. 

Mazeppa,  ros^  lilac  and  purple. 

Phenomena,  mtense  scarlet  crimson. 

St  Maigaretts,  rosy  scarlet,  violet  center. 

Thaliai  pure  white  yei^  fine. 

Uncle  Tom,  very  dark  maroon. 

Visoeta,  rich  crimson  maroon,  free  bloomer. 

Beauty  Supreme,  satin  rose. 

Beant^  of  Astoria,  light  pink,  shaded^  red. 

Clotilda,  lilac  and  purple,  very  showy. 

Fadette,  bluish  white  scarlet  eye. 

Fair  Maid  of  Perth,  bluish*  cherry  eye. 

Qeo,  Scott»  blood-red  or  crimson. 

Gem,  (Baach,)  bluish  pink,  shading  to  pink  in  center. 

Heroine^  deep  lilac  blue. 

Imphigene,  hlac  and  rosy  purple. 

Lord  of  the  Isles,  fine  deep  rose. 

Mad.  Glonet,  rosy  crimson,  shading  dark  in  center. 

Macraniha,  rose  white,  rose  purple  center. 

P.  B.  Mead,  rich  shaded  piok. 

Painted  Lady,  wUte  crimson  center. 

Queen  of  Whites,  good  white. 


ARTinCJUL  PBOPAGATION  OF  FISH. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Boston  Society  of  Natural  History,  Dr.  H.  R. 
Storer,  at  the  request  of  the  President,  briefly  stated  some  of  the  weli-Imown 
fiicts  relative  to  the  artificial  propagation  of  fish. 

The  operation  of  obtaining  the  ova  and  milt  ia  yery  simple,  consisting  merely 
in  pressing  the  body  of  the  fish,  from  the  head  towards  the  tail,  and  collecting 
the  spawn  in  water,  in  a  common  vessel.  The  contents  of  the  vessel  should 
be  put  in  motion  occasionally,  to  prevent  the  collection  of  parasitical  growths 
upon  the  eggs.  Freezing,  or  even  complete  dessication  of  the  eggs  does  not 
always  necessarily  destroy  them ;  so  that  some  kinds  of  eggs  may  be  trans- 
mitted from  one  place  to  another  in  the  dry  state,  and  ready  to  be  matured. 
Dr.  Algernon  Goolidge,  of  Boston,  has  estimated  the  cost  of  raising  one  mil* 
lion  of  trout  to  be  less  than  two  hundred  dollars. 

*J  Dr.  Storer  referred  to  the  extirpation  from  this  Commonwealth  entirely  of 
salmon  and  almost  entirely  of  trout,  and  to  the  constant  demand  for  these 
fish  in  the  markets  at  ezhorbitant  rates ;  to  the  comparatively  small  supply 
of  sdt  water  fish,  wholly  insufficient,  if  proper  efforts  were  made  to  extend 
tiie  country  and  Western  trade;  and  to  the  excellence  of  many  species 
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of  fish,  DOW  oiisAleable  beoauM  aot  gmmaify  1bk>wci,    -as  the 

tarbot,  drc. 

The  feasibility  of  artificially  propagating  talmon  Mid  titMit  ]mb  bean  prwd 
in  France  and  Scotland,  and  that  of  ahad  and  akwires  kaa  been  pmed  a 
Connecticut,  on  a  Bmail  scale,  by  Dr.  Wm.  O.  Ayret,  foriBerlj  a  mcBber  a 
this  society. 

The  capacity  in  many  species  of  firii,  of  adapting  tbemaehpee  to  aew  lo^ 
Uties  is  well  known ;  from  fresb  water  to  fresh  waler,  us  is  sbown  in  tke  ia- 
stance  of  the  common  pickerel,  placed  in  tiie  poiidB  of  Berkahiro  Camiiy, 
where  there  were  none  before,  and  in  theinslanoe  of  the  groat  Nortkun  f^ke 
of  the  lakes,  transplanted  to  the  Connecticat  river;  from  salt  waler  to  fresb 
water,  as  is  illostrated  by  the  presence  of  smelts  in  Jamaica  poad ;  aad  torn 
salt  WMter  to  salt  water,  as  is  proved  by  the  taatog  planted  in  Misnaefcastta 
bay,  North  of  Cape  God,  and  oonseqaently  in  waler  ef  maoh  colder  tempers- 
tore. 

Dr.  Storer  alluded  likewise  to  the  comparatively  small  ezpease^  bodi  of  the 
preliminary  experiments,  and  of  the  bnsiness  when  establislied  npoa  a  per- 
manent basis ;  to  the  adaption  of  many  of  the  waters  of  tbk  Bute  to  this 
purpose;  and  to  the  advantages  of  a  gn^tM  Bvppljr of Ssb  to  the geaeral 
health,  and  in  reducing  the  prices  of  meat 
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The  situation  for  which  this  building  was  cotitirved  was  bold  and  beandfbl*, 
overlooking  the  rich  valley  of  the  Housatonic,  in  Berkshire  Cb.,  Massa- 
chusetts. 
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The  plan  is  ammged  thus.  In  front,  a  few  Heps,  protected  bj  an  oTef^ 
hanging  balcony  to  tbe  wmdow  abore,  lead  to  the  hall  door,  which  opens 
into  a  yeatibule,  No.  1,  on  either  side  of  which  are  hall  doeets  with  sash  doors 
towttrds  the  inner  hall,  and  narrow  windbwa  upon  the  exterior. 

Within  diis  is  the  inner  hall,  No.  '2,  and  in  it  the  priDcipal  stMrcase.  This 
ball  is  ten  feet  in  width,  and,  exclusive  of  the  entry  and  closets,  twenty-eight 
feet  in  length. 

Gonneeting  with  it  on  one  side  is  a  A'awing-room^No.  3,  with  a  projecting 
window  in  front,  and  a  double  window  opening  on  to  the  side  veranda ;  its 
dimensions^  exclusive  of  bay-window,  are  twenty-two  by  sixteen.    In  the 
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rear  of  this  is  the  library.  No.  4,  the  same  size  as  the  drawine-room,  with  the 
exception  of  the  space  inclosed  by  the  projecting  window.  In  this  room  are 
double  windows  to  the  veranda  at  the  end,  and  one  at  the  side,  correspond- 
ing to  which  is  a  recess  in  the  wall  for  a  mirror,  the  finish  around  which 
should  be  the  same  as  that  to  the  window,  and  the  symmetry  of  the  room 
will  thus  be  peserved. 

Upon  the  other  side  of  the  hall  is  the  dining-room,  No.  5,  a  fine  apartment 
sixteen  by  twenty-four,  exclusive  of  a  recess  at  one  end  for  a  sideboard,  and 
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ccNiteios  a  ckwt,  mi 
aink,  and  a  door  oot- 


a  piojeetiDg  wmdow  upon  Uie  ode.  The  room  alio 
attached  is  a  pantry  or  waiter's  roeniy  Na  6,  with  a 
aeeting  with  the  kitchen. 

At  the  end  of  the  principal  haU  a  sash  door  leada  into  an  oitiy,  He.  1, 
from  whidi  is  the  back  staircase  to  cellan  below  and  floors  abore*   h  tliis 
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is  a  closet  for  fiBhing^pparatus,  baskets,  <Scc.,  and  from  it  a  door  leads  into  a 
dressing-room,  No.  8,  containing  wash-stand,  water^oset,  and  an  outer  door- 
way leading  to  the  veranda. 

Beyond  these  is  the  Ititchen,  No.  9,  a  large,  welMighted  room,  vith  a  Urge 
closet  at  the  end,  opposite  the  fireplace,  and  next  the  latter  prondon  is  il^own 
for  an  old-fashioned  brick  oven,  if  the  family  desire  such  ao  appendage.  The 
fireplace  is  of  a  large  size,  suitable  for  a  Metropolitan  range  and  roaster. 

In  the  rear  of  the  kitchen  is  the  laundry,  Na  10,  with  a  boiler  inserted  sear 
the  fireplace,  and  from  this  a  door  leads  into  an  entry  connected  with  s  plat- 
form condacting  to  the  outer  yard,  and,  as  shown  by  the  plan,  two  vaUr 
closets,  and  a  tool-house,  are  inclosed  within  this  portion  of  the  building.  Tli« 
remaining  portions  of  the  plan  are  No.  11,  a  larder,  and  12,  a  small  wood- 
house  for  the  storage  of  fuel  for  immediate  use.  A  side  veranda  shelteis  a 
rear  entrance  to  a  hall  leading  to  the  kitchen,  drc,  by  the  aide  of  tfae  iuder, 
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and  examination  m\\  show  that  every  comfort  and  convenience  bas  been  se- 
cured, in  the  arrangement  of  the  plan  of  this  floor.  The  height  of  the  rooms 
in  the  main  part  of  the  house  is  eleven  feet^  and  that  of  those  in  the  kitchen 
wing,  nine  feet  aiz  inches. 

The  chamber  plan  shows  a  lai^e  hall,  No.  1,  at  the  end  of  which  an  arch 
opens  into  a  lower  bay,  from  which  is  a  window  on  to  the  balcony.  From 
the  side  of  the  hall  a  similar  arch  leads  into  a  vestibule  conducting  to  a 
chamber,  No.  2,  by  the  side  of  which  is  a  large  hall-closet,  and  in  the  room 
itself  one  of  ampler  size  and  fitted  with  drawers. 

In  front  of  this  is  a  chamber  No.  3,  and  at  its  side  a  large  closet.  Upon 
the  other  side  of  the  hall,  above  the  dining-room  are  chambers  4  and  5  with 
closets. 

The  wing  building  contains  a  batbing-room,  No.  6,  which  is  provided  with 
a  door  into  chamber  No.  2,  so  that  in  case  of  necessity,  they  could  be  used  in 
connection.  The  entry  No.  7,  has  in  it  a  house-maid's  closet  and  sink,  find 
under  the  stairs  which  lead  to  the  space  in  the  roof  above  the  ceilings,  in  the 
principal  body  of  the  house,  is  a  large  linen  doeet 

Nos.  8  and  9  are  large  bed-rooms,  each  one  provided  with  a  fireplace  and 
closets,  and  10  and  11  are  sleeping- rooms  of  smaller  size. 

In  the  front  part  of  the  house  the  high  pitch  of  the  roof  affords  an  oppor- 
tunity of  partitioning  off,  if  wished,  three  good  sleeping-rooms  for  servants, 
though  independently  of  the  increased  accommodation  thus  capable  of  beino: 
made,  the  plan  shows  that  a  liberal  amount  of  room  is  laid  out  upon  tLis 
floor. 

The  cost  of  this  building,  finished  fully,  including  a  large  furnace  to/ender 
the  house  comfortable  in  case  of  winter  occupancy,  plumbing  and  painting, 
would  depend  upon  situation  ;  in  the  instance  for  which  the  design  was  made, 
the  contract  comprehending  all  these,  was  about  six  thousand  dollars,  but  a 
very  careful  finish  was  insistt^d  upon,  and  the  house  contains  all  the  append- 
ages found  in  a  suburban  villa. 

These  engravings  and  the  substance  of  the  description  are  taken  from 
"  Homes  for  the  People,'^  an  excellent  work  by  Gervase  Wheeler,  an  archi- 
tect in  this  dty,  and  published  by  Mr.  Scribner.  The  volume  is  well  worth 
the  attention  of  those  intending  to  build  or  improve.  The  price  of  the  vol- 
ume, sent  by  mail,  is  $1. 


FOB  TBI  PLOUGH,  TBB  LOOM  llTD  TBI  IXVXL. 

A  GOOD  FABM  GATE. 

Mr.  Editor  : — ^I  cannot  believe  that  we,  the  farming  community,  suffici- 
eiently  appreciate  your  valuable  work,  the  P.  tlie  L.  and  the  A.,  (name  too 
long,)  as  a  medium  through  which  to  interchange  our  experience  and  various 
ideas  of  improvement 

We  seem  to  treat  it  as  too  many  of  us  do  our  lands ;  we  willingly  glean  from 
its  pages  as  from  our  fields,  whatever  we  can  appropriate  to  our  use,  but 
BCTer  think  of  making  any  similar  return.  Thus,  my  dear  sir,  we  are  taxing 
your  brain  and  your  pen  to  supply,  and  gather  from  sources  at  your  command, 
hXifikk  material  as  you  may  thmk  will  be  acceptable  to  us,  or  adapted  to  our 
44 
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wants.  I  do  not  know  whether  yon  are  a  practical  farmer  or  only  an  editor; 
but  I  know  that  many  of  our  practical  farmers  can  fbmisli  many  aitid« 
upon  yariouB  safajeets  of  praetieal  utility  to  eaeh  other,  thus  receiTui^  sod 
conferring  mutual  benefit. 

Hoping  that  others  wilt  act  upon  the  abore  suggestion,  I  will  cootnbote 
my  mite,  by  offering  the  best  pattern  and  mode  of  Inmging  a  Farv  Gatl 

It  is  Tery  desirabie  to  every  good  farmer  to  hare  good  and  substantia] 
as  well  as  cheap  gates,  at  all  places  on  his  farm  where  there  is  a  necessi^ 
of  Tarious  passings  with  wagons  or  stock,  ^. 

This  gate  is  hung  upon  a  cast-iron  pivot,  with  an  ink  or  eocket  let  into  tlie 
beam  in  an  inverted  position.  Tne  pivot  should  be  about  1  inch  in  diameter 
at  the  point  for  a  heavy  gate,  for  one  of  500  is  as  easOy  opened  and  shut  as 
of  100  lbs.  I  need  not  remind  any  one  of  the  necessity  of  selecting  the  most 
durable  timber  for  posts.  Locust  is  the  best  To  preserve  the  post  from  ah- 
florbinff  rain  at  the  the  top,  it  may  be  tapered  to  about  4  or  5  inchcBf  and 
secured  by  an  iron  band  to  preveot  splitting. 

The  beam  should  be  tapered  from  six  inches  at  [the  phot  to  shout  d  at  the 
point    Four  bars  framed  into  an  upright  will  genen^  he  safScient;  more 
or  less  may  be  used.    The  plank  or  boards  shoiSd  extend  a  httfe  so  as  to  hp 
upon  the  post  against  which  it  is  shut  and  fastened.  Any  ftstenfog  m&j  he 
adopted  according  to  fancy.    The  mode  which  I  have  adopted,  and  tfafni: 
equal,  if  not  superior  to  any  other,  is  to  insert  a  hook  into  ^e  post  to  receive 
the  end  of  the  beaoL     This  is  secured  firmly  in  its  place  by  &  pm  pasdng 
through  the  post ;  the  pin  should  be  secured  by  a  string  or  a  small  wiiediun 
is  bet^r,  of  just  sufficient  length  to  allow  the  pin  to  be  drawn  into  the  post 
but  not  entirely  through,  thus  it  is  always  kept  in  place,  and  easily  fiiroad 
in  with  the  finger  or  a  stick  if  on  horseback,  and  as  easily  shnt  and  ^teoed 
after  passing  through.    After  the  gate  is  hung  in  its  place,  a  wagbt  sufficient 
to  balance  it  should  be  attached  b«low  the  end  of  the  beam  whkh  eitoids 
beyond  the  post.     This  may  be  done  in  different  ways;   a  billet  or  log  of 
wood,  fastened  by  slats  pinned  upon  the  sides,  is  perhaps  die  amplest   A 
very  neat  and  convenient  way  is  to  make  a  box  into  whidi  rockoraojbeaTT 
article  may  be  placed  till  the  gate  is  balanced.    The  beam  sbonld  not  be 
placed  at  the  top  nor  mid-way  the  gate,  as  I  have  often  seen  them,  but  jast 
one-third  should  be  above  and  two-thirds  below  the  center  of  beam  and 
weight  as  before  described,  and  the  gate  will  always  hang  perpendicnlai. 

The  superiority  of  this  gate  will  doubtless  be  obvious  to  your  readers.  Ist 
it  is  the  cheapest,  if  made  plain ;  for  it  is  equally  adapted  to  lattice  or  aaj 
kind  of  fancy  work.  2d.  The  pivots  cost  only  ^  to  |  of  the  price  of  common 
hinges  made  by  the  black-smith.  3d.  It  is  impossible  for  it  to  swag  or  drag 
upon  the  ground,  as  common  gates  are  i^t  to  do,  oftoi  requiring  the  streogtli 
of  a  man  to  open  or  carry  them.  4th.  It  is  as  easily  opened  and  shut  as  i 
house  door.  5tL  It  will  last  much  longer  than  common  gates,  say  to 
times  as  long  if  well  made  and  painted^  as  all  gates  ahonld  be  wticb  an  ex- 
posed to  the  weather.  One  day's  work  by  any  plain  carpenter  will  nab 
one  of  these  gates^  and  the  castings  may  coat  25  to  37^  eeata.  I  fumishfidBj 
own  patterns,  and  they  weighed  5  lbs.  There  should  be  a  ooUar  oi  fiiB|t 
around  the  pivot  to  rest  upon  the  top  of  the  post 

I  am,  dear  sir,  very  obediently  yours,  J.  Kahi. 

DuuuriBU),  Ya.,  April  21, 1856. 
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OOKTIKUaD   FBOU   MAT   NUMBBR. 

BT  OiPTAn  KAUTOn,  OKAD.  BOTl.  TBT.  0OLUMIB,  AMD  MKUBSB  ROTL.  COL.  TIT.  flDBQICISB.  HO. 

Your  oorreBpondent  is  no  mnrmurer  at  trivial  ^^fiivjx  jm«,"  aocidental  or 
not  and  be  the  same  of  ^^  the  press,''  an'  so  please  you,  Mr.  Editor,  or  other 
grave  stambler ;  but  he  eannot  refndn  from  a  commit  on  hu  last  artiole,  as 
it  appears  in  your  pages  of  last  month.  Has  its  jness'conneetion  not  been 
very  iaz  \  or  is  it  that  his  own  ealigraphy  has  been  dL  the  shape  and  charae- 
ter  of  that  of  the  old  gentleman,  an  official  of  a  Scotch  bonding  warehovse, 
who  never  could  read  his  own  hieroglyphioB  next  day,  and  wont  to  testily  an- 
swer, when  asked  for  explanations  of  his  endorsations  of  office-papen,  ^  What 
come  you  to  me  for,  eh  ?  Sir,  I  am  docket- writer  an'  no  docket-reader  •** 
However,  any  one,  even  a  corrector  of  "  the  press,"  may  misapprehend  a 
technical  term ;  but  still,  it  is  sonoewhat  of  an  irksome  fact  to  be  made,  in  a 
professional  communication,  to  say  " impinctival"  for  " conjunctival ;"  ^imi- 
tative tinctures,"  for  "  irritative  tinctures ;"  "  tartarged  antimony,"  for  « tar- 
tarized  antimony ;"  etc  Moreover,  of  constructive  punctuation  it  might  be 
objected  that  there  were  some  little  room  for  mending,  on  an  occasion  t 

The  previous  observations,  on  (so-called)  ''influenza  simplex,"  are  proposed  to 
be  here  followed  up  with  some,  on  ^  influenza  maligna;"  but  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted that  in  any  attempt  to  do  so  are  contained  many  elements  of  a  ^  questio 
vexata,"  inasmuch  that  neither  satisfactory  data  of  fact  or  inference  can  be 
brought  to  bear  upon  this  latter  peculiar  type  of  disease ;  <me  whose  causes  and 
effects,  symptoms,  indications,  and  terminations  are  each  and  all  full  of  perplex- 
ity. Electrical  phenomena,and  deranged  conditions  of  the  atmosphere ;  nervous, 
inifectious,  and  contagious  complications,  are  all  mixed  up  with  considerations 
of  it  And  how  much  of  real  or  reliable  progress  has  medical  science  and 
investigation,  as  yet,  made  towards  apprehending,  or  reveating,  the  mystery  in 
which  nature  seems  to  have  shrouded  those  first-named  phenomena,  whose 
relations  to  all  vitality,  whether  ammal  or  vegetable,  in  normal  or  abnormal 
states,  are  so  all-pervading  1 

At  the  present  time,  influena  and  its  morbid  codrdinates  appear  to  be 
cognate  of  extra  claiips  to  attention.    Well  nigh  half  of  the  population  of  Paris 
are  said  to  have  been  suffering  from  quinsy,  or  some  otiier  form  of  influenral** 
malady  ;  and  in  this  country,  as  elsewhere,  the  prevalence  this  spring  of  affec-^'^ 
tions  of  the  air  passages,  and  of  neuralgic  ails,  has  been  of  a  very  mark^  charac- 
ter.   But  here  it  is  in  relation  to  animals— more  especially  bones — these  re-^ 
marks  are  intended.   It  may,  however,  be  passingly  noted,  that  when  epidemic 
sickness  is  produced  by  deranged  atmospheric  conditions,  and  which  operate  ' 
oftentimes  inscrutably,  that  in  the  human  subject  fatality  seems  to  be  most  apt  to 
attend  upon  cases  where  the  internal  tissues  and  glands  of  the  alimentary 
passages  and  abdominal  organs  sympathize  and  take  on  morbid  action ;  while 
in  animals,  fatal  results  seem  most  to  accompany  the  manner  in  which  the 
Tn«mbranous  Mnings  of  the  air-passages  and  cavities  of  the  chest  yield  to  dis- 
eased action. 

Influenzal  disorder,  in  various  localities,  as  well  as  in  various  gradations,  has 
been,  and  is  now,  a  very  formidable  evil  in  many  parts  of  this  State,  as  in 
other  regions.  It  is  a  daas  of  malady  which  has  proved  a  very  devastating 
epUemie  among  horses  and  farm-stock,  at  frequentiy  recurring  intervals,  in 
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all  parts  of  the  world.  At  the  present  liaie,  its  ravagea  and  progres  in 
Earope  ha?e  been  so  serious,  that  the  French  and  diff^srent  other  govemmeDts 
have  taken  alarm,  and  are  diirecting  scientific  inquiry  into  its  origio,  and  tb« 
adoption  of  veterinary  measures  of  precaution  and  remedy.  Does  it  not 
emphatically  behoove  that  in  this  great  agricultural  and  stock-raising  cooDtrj, 
timely  forethought  should  be  stirred  up,  and  that  this  should  lead  to  meuis 
for  the  introduction  and  diffusion  of  veterinary  knowit:dge  and  skill,  through 
the  various  states  and  districts  t  Adequate  advice  and  precautionary  mess- 
ures  depend  wholly  thereupon,  and  from  no  otber  source  can  rational  remedies 
ever  be  derived  in  cases  of  disease,  or  information  as  to  improved  care  aod 
treatment  of  animals  be  ever  expected  to  flow. 

Influenza,  in  its  various  phases,  may  be  epidemic  or  endemic ;  the  former, 
when  supervening  in  a  very  extended  or  general  manner;  and  the  latter, 
when  peculiar  locality  seems  more  immediAtdy  to  be  the  occasion.    la  its 
simpler  form,  of  catarrhal  cold,  the  proximate  cause  appears  to  be  dry,  search- 
ing weatheror  winds,  attended  by  a  good  deal  of  mid-day  sun.  In  itsfflsligoaot 
character,  does  it  present  only  an  aggravated  degree  of  the  same  complaiDt^or 
is  it  now  especial  m  cause  and  effect  f  This  is  a  direct  aod  wMy  be  iofemed  to 
be  a  simple   question,  but  it  is  not  one  to  be  eit&er  vefy  well  or  direcUj 
answered.    For  himself,  the  writer  has  come  to  be  fordblj  of  opinioa  that 
in  iufluenza  maligna  are  recogoizable  causes  and  effecl&  that  are  both  specific; 
that  to  produce  it  tbere  is  in  operation,  not  only  the  aforesud  chuTact^mtics 
of  weather,  but  some  great  alteration  of  the  atmospheric  consutaentsr-^htps 
their   chemical  deoompobiiion — ^and  that  the  air  when  iospiredso^aclsss 
a  local  irritant  superficially,  and  as  a  poison  when  absorbed  by  the  Wnj^ 
And  he  goes  further,  for  not  only  does  he  believe  in  this  specific  aeuon  oo  the 
circulation,  through  absorption  by  the  thoracic  viscera,  in  animals,  but  also 
at  times  through  the  stomach  and  lining  surfaces  of  the  human  aliBMotary 
canal ;  when  the  result  will  be  deranged  action  of  tbe  bowels  to  correspood. 

Of  influenza  as  an  endemic,  proofing  from  locality,  an  illostratioD  not  a 
little  pointedly  in  place  may  be  adduced.    Tbere  is  a  risiog  biily  distnct, 
called  *'  Guliane  Links,"  {links — ScoUiri  ;  downs — Anglich)  near  Edi^borgb. 
This  spot  is  situated  oo  the  Frith  of  Forth,  an  inlet  of  the  Germsn  Good, 
into  which  the  river  Forth  debouches ;  and  a  more  delightful,  breexy  sammer 
^  locale,**  for  an  exhilarating  gallop,  than  is  presented  by  the  thort,  gmsy, 
elastic  turf  of  its  slopes,  caunvt  well  be  imagined ;  while  the  fertik,  highly 
cultivated  Lothians  (the  midland  counties  of  the  lowlanda  of  ScotUad)  oa 
three  sides,  with  the  tresb,  rolling  ocean-billows  combing  and  sparfchog  on  the 
other — and  aix  or  seven  mil^  across,  the  shores  of  File,  8tiriing.  etc^  (m  ^ 
were  a  fine  landscape  picture,)and  having  beyond  all  the  range  of  the  GnnpiaiH, 
tfO  suggestive  of  the  Highlands  and  the  old  clan-times — the  whKjIe,  wiih  the 
throned  capiud,  its  casSe,  spires,  and  hills  in  the  view,  eombioe  no  commoii 
aoeiie: 

<'£dinal  6cotU*s  dariing  aeati 
Behold  her  Palaces  and  Tovers ; 
Where  once  beneath  a  Monarch's  feet. 
Sat  legislation's  Sovereign  Powers !" 

If  this  be  a  digression  little  in  keeping  with  the  present  thesis  otberviie» 
mrnnories^  as  best  tbey  may,  must  even  be  its  plea  I  The  capital  upl«Bd 
levels,  however,  of  Guliane  Links,  for  condition-exercise  and  fioiahmg  well  with 
race-horses,  at  one  time  rendered  this  a  very  popular  training  quarter,  where 
were  several  public  stables.  Few  or  no  horses  go  there  now,  howerer. 
because  the  place  being  open  to  that  coast  of  Scotland  where  cold  dry  vgnag 
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I        weather,  along  with  north-easterly  winds,  is  apt  to  preyail,  for  a  few  days  at 
t:        a  time,  and  this  often  with  bright  April  and  May  sun,  it  was  found  that  the 
»        horses,  particularly  tbetwo  and  three  year  olds,  were  very  prone  to  influenzal 
attacks — or  distemper, in  racing  parlance;  and  which,  in  soine  seasons,  swept 
}        through  the  stables.    Here,  then,  this  disorder  was  evidently  endemical.    It 
usually  yielded  to  judicious  treatment ;  the  most  intractable  symptom  being 
tumefaction  of  the  parotid  and  sub  maxillary  glands,  sometimes  so  great  as 
to  alarmingly  impede  respiration.    The  writer  can  recall  the  case  of  *'  High- 
lander," a  valuable  plate- horse,  of  Lord  Fyfe*s,  who  died  of  suffocation  from 
this  cause  ;  a  fatal  termination,  however,  which  ought  not  to  have  resulted, 
if  any  competent  veterinarian  had  .been  at  hand,  as  tracheotomy  would  have 
yielded  instant  relief  to  this  symptom. 

Having  used  the  term  of  *'  finishing  well,*'  perhaps  it  may  be  only  pertinent 
to  explain,  that  being  able  to  fioish  well  means,  in  racing  phraseology,  that  a 
borse's  powers  admit  of  his  being  extended  or  pushed  at  the  end  of  a  heat,  or 
a  race,  without  winding  or  distressing  him  ;  and,  in  training,  a  place  for  finish- 
ing well  is  a  gentle  ascent  at  the  end  of  a  line  of  gallop,  where  either  an  in- 
dividual horse,  or  *'a  string,"  can  be  "  hustled  up,"  under  the  observant  eye  of 
the  trainer,  who  judges  of  clearer  wind  and  improving  condition,  from  a  better 
or  more  persevering  style  of  **  finishing,"  whether  in  a  usual  morning  gallop, 
or  ^  a  trial,"  as  the  case  may  be.  Again,  as  to  the  phrase  ^  plate-horse  ;"  it 
is  a  British  one,  which  means  that  a  race-horse  of  four  years  old  and  above, 
ifl  in  training  to  run  for  those  royal  plates,  or  cups,  of  100  guineas,  given 
annually  by  Government,  at  various  courses  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland. 
The  public  object  is  the  improvement  of  the  national  or  general  breeds,  by 
hereby  contributing  to  foster  the  rait-ing  of  turf  or  thorough-bred  horses,  of  sub- 
fltance  and  fine  form,  and  possessed  of  powers  to  contest  the  palm  in  four  mile 
heat-races,  under  very  high  weights ;  six  years  old  and  all  aged  horses  car- 
rying twelve  stone,  or  168  lbs.  These  horses,  after  being  withdrawn  from  the 
turf,  become  the  stud  horses  of  the  agricultural  districts.  Local  racing  asso- 
ciations and  clubs  likewise  subscribe  gold  and  silver  cups  and  pieces  of  plate, 
in  order  to  be  given  in  a  similar  manner  and  view ;  but  the  distances  more 
UBQally  run  in  these  instances  are  two  miles. 

That  influenza  maligna  is  a  specific  result  of  unbalanced,  or  abnormal,  at- 
mospheric conditions,  is  more  easy  to  assume  than  to  prove ;  but  that  it  is 
so,  has  long  been  a  conviction  of  the  writer,  however  vague  or  speculative  his 
reasoning,  or  feeble  his  attempt  to  convey  his  own  impressions,  may  read.  The 
norbid  influences  which  he  supposes  to  preside  are  intrinsic,  as  regards  the 
aeriform  medium  we  inspire  and  have  our  being  in.  Decomposition  of  animal 
and  vegetable  matters;  neglect  of  drainage  and  the  proper  scavengering  of  cities; 
the  hospital  or  lazaretto ;  the  pent-up  and  impure  surroundings  of  the  poor 
or  the  ignorant — ^these  and  other  sources  may  taint  the  air,  or  the  spot,  so 
that  the  former  being  breathed,  or  the  latter  touched,  putrid  fever,  or  disease 
of  some  distinctive  type,  low  or  typhoid,  or  more  actively  malignant,  may  be 
tlie  consequence ;  and  here  is  conveyed  the  ordinary  ideas  of  infection  and  con- 
t^on;  and  no  doubt  correctly  so,  in  so  far.  But  that  plague  or  Asiatic 
cholera,  in  the  human  subject,  malignant  influenza  of  horses,  or  murrain  of 
<sattle,  are  infectious  or  contagious,  in  the  same  sense,  the  writer  is  skeptical. 
Irrespeotive,  or  short  of  such  excess  of  aforesaid  malarious  agents  as  wer« 
capable  of  engendering  posidve  disease,  there  yet  may  be  other  or  lesser  de- 
grees of  malarific  agency,  such  as  would  go  only  the  length  of  impairing  oon- 
■litatioQal  stamina,  in  a  manner  to  predispose  the  individual  to  yield  under 
some  sickly  influence,  which  otherwise  might  have  passed  him  by.    Is  it 
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not,  then,  in  Uus  waj  q^idemical,  as  wall  m  other  BicknaneB  sManlt  lem^ 
wbUe  others  escape,  or  that  plague  and  cholera  have  seemed  c^ten  to  aafeot 
their  ▼ictims  f     The  writer  was  serving  as  an  officer  of  oavaby,  in  eaatofi- 
meniB  at  Aroot,  in  the  Sonthem  Peninsula  of  British  Ajun,  when  ohokis 
broke  out,  and  the  mortaUtf  proved  terrific    The  forrieia  and  bandsnuaet 
one  of  the  regimenii,  the  13th  Light  Dragoons,  were  cot  off  in  a  veiy  &r 
proportionate  degree,  as  compared  with  any  oth^or  of  the  rank  and  file  of  the 
corps;  and  this  uodoubtedly  was  from  the  (act  that  these  men  had  mooef 
to  spend  .more  freely  (obtained  from  permitted  private  services,  rendeied  ont 
of  duty  hours),  and  were  mostly  intemperate.    StiU,  the  proxisute  csom 
of  the  disease,  in  all  esses,  was  the  same  ;  and  assuredly  that  caoae  was  a 
peculiar  condition  of  the  atmosphere,  which  might  be  properiy  teimed  msl- 
arious,  not  from  palpable  agents  extrinsic  of  itself,  but  from  its  own  oossti- 
tuentB  being  in  an  altered  state,  which  it  is  ventured  to  here  predicate  mij^iu 
be  one  of  malarific  decomposition.    This  idea,  or  theory,  is  one  the  writer 
has  not  known  to  be  broached  by  other  observers ;  but  no  other  inferenoe 
seems  to  account  for  the  phenomena  of  malignant  chden  or  cartsffl  ot&er 
epidemics.    He  does  not  aim  at  confident  assertion  in  hk  prexwaei,  at  to 
offer  strictly'inductive  proofe;  but  he  was  a  very  joiuig  ofiioer  when  be 
witnessed  the  terrible  scene  of  havoc  from  true  Choloa  at  Aicot,  and  noted 
its  singular  and  fearful  march  from  thence  around  the  globs,  ss  may  be  said. 
During  four  or  five  years  after,  up  to  1834  or  later,  it  moved  frwa  eist  to 
west,  as  a  kind  of  erratic  zone  or  belt  of  unseen  and  death-siUii^iBttflD^ 
carrying  the  first  dire  alarm  of  Asiatic  Cholera  to  the  oonti&SDte  of  Enrobe 
and  America.  From  this,  and  his  sfter-studies  in  veterinary  msdkiBe,sBd  op- 
portunities to  watch  the  onset,  progress,  and  decline  of  e[Hdemics,atTuioQB 
times,  among  the  horses  of  several  regiments  of  cavalry  in  his  fsttfisaiy 
charge,  have  all  concurred  not  only  to  imbue  with  these  strong  impraooW) 
but  I'orcibly  to  vest  them  in  present  opinions. 

It  may  be  not  undue  to  superadd,  that  there  may  be  states  of  the  sr,  an^ 
ing  out  of  miasmatic  impregnations,  the  combined  product  of  heat,  otoK- 
ture,  and  decaying- vegetation,  or  pent-up  impurities,  whose  e£Bects  leMmbk 
those  assumed  from  the  origin  aforesaid.  In  such  kind  of  ooDtamas- 
tlon  may  even  be  the  exciting  cause — the  yeast  that  starts  the  fismeBtitioo 
of  those  atmospheric  conditions,  the  visitaUons  of  which  are  dispU/^^* 
virulent  or  widespread  epidemics.  Such  miasms,  tiienuelves,  nsy  P^ 
direct  rise  to  specific  fevers — ^as  the  jungle-fever  of  India,  or  thsyfiUflf*' 
fever  of  the  West  Indies,  or  cholerarmorbus,  etc — but  the  plague  s&d  Aui& 
Cholera  in  ourselves,  the  malignant  influenza  of  horses,  and  its  cot^esec  th& 
murrain,  or  pleura-pneumonia  of  cattle,  infer  chemically  altered  oosditioBS 
of  the  atmosphere  itself,  and  in  which  that  mysterious  bat  eveiywieie  ssd 
all-potent  agent,  electricity,  plays  no  insubordinate  part 

In  the  observations  of  your  last  month's  journal,  new  or  subsbiuked  ideM 
uf"  typhus,"  and  "typhoid  complicities,"  with  malignant  infl^^eMS,weIsden»^ 
red  against,  and  it  was  maintained  that  it  was  better  to  hold  to  the  oU 
notions."  But  not  only  was  it  against  the  innovation,  but  becanse  seitkr 
the  sudden  attack  of  the  latter — ^Uie  rapid  and  extraordinary  proetratks  d 
all  energy — the  disorganized  secretions — nor  the  tabid  state,  which  ling« 
on  to  death  in  from  ^sq  to  fifteen  days,  seem  to  correspond  to  usnsl  idenof 
typhus.  The  want  of  coherence  of  the  blood  and  tJbe  esc^M  of  the  nW 
part»  through  the  bowels  in  human  Asiatic  Cholera,  and  the  tendency  to  A* 
same  thing  into  the  cavity  of  the  chest  of  horsea  and  cattle,  in  infiaiB** 
and  pleura-pneumonia,  are  facts  to  be  noticed ;  as  aie  also  the  paesiitf . 
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i  "  ' 

i         vesicvlar  a&ction  of  the  mouth  and  hoofs  of  eattle,  which  attends  the  latter 
t         a&ction. 

I  But,  in  hones,  what  really  ia  the  disease,  then,  which  is  treated  of  f    The 

I  replj  continaes  to  be  vague  ;  and  mnst  be  aoeepted  in  connection  with  the 

foregoing  premises.  It  is  not  pleuritis,  and  H  is  not  pneumonia,  and  yet 
partakes  of  affinities  to  both.  The  iadicatioDs  are  rapid,  yet  sub-acnte,  con- 
tradictory, and  bewildering.  The  veterinarian  of  tme  skill  is  baffled,  and 
acknowledges  it ;  and  pauses,  in  doubt  how  to  act  where  the  symptoms  axe 
at  once  so  indeterminate  and  coaflioting.  The  two  safe  points  to  take  up 
are — First,  that  all  due  measures  of  prevention  on  the  part  of  horse  owners 
and  raisers  should  be  adopted.  When  the  atmosphere  is  eleotricsUy  dis- 
turbed, and  the  weather  dry,  and  the  wind  cold,  as  is  so  often  the  case  in 
spring  and  fall,  every  careful  precaution  should  be  taken.  In  these  states  ci 
weather,  whether  it  be  aeriform  malaria  or  no,  still  every  one  may  have 
observed  in  his  own  case  how  flaws  of  wind  will  create  neuralgic  aches,  or 
some  exposure  bring  on  influenzal  symptoms.  Stabled  horses  should  never 
stand  in  flaws  of  such  wind,  and  in  such  weather  should  never  be  exposed 
while  warm,  or  after  sweating.  Stable  currents  of  air  should  be  guarded 
against,  although  ventilation  ought  ever  to  be  carefolly  studied.  Horses 
that  are  in  the  fields,  or  depasturing,  should  at  ones  be  sheltered  against 
the  direction  of  the  wind,  in  such  states  of  weather.  Second,  that  the  onset 
or«early  stage  of  any  attack,  in  such  weather,  should  not  be  allowed  to  pass 
unobserved.  It  is  only  immediate  measures  of  relief  that  are  likely  to 
repay  owners  at  times  of  epidemics.  If  a  horse  be  noticed  with  a  slight 
defluetion  from  the  nssal  membranes,  or  with  a  little  cough,  or  degree  of 
tenderness  of  throat,  or  any  dryness  or  staring  appearance  of  eoat^  let  him 
be  clothed  more  warmly  ;  woolen  leg-bandages  be  put  on  from  the  hoo&  to 
the  knees ;  a  boiled  barley  or  malt  mash  be  given  at  night,  with  a  dram  of 
sugar  and  two  drams  of  nitre  in  it ;  and  let  the  drink  be  nitro-bran  water. 
In  the  instance  of  the  dry  coat,  should  there  be  no  soreness  of  throat,  some 
blood-warm  gruel,  with  a  tumbler  of  sound  ale,  and  two  drams  of  gingn^ 
in  aa  ounce  of  honey  stirred  into  it,  may  be  given  once  a  day  for  three  or 
four  days ;  or  the  stimulant  treatment,  generally,  recommended  in  former 
article  on  influenza,  may  be  had  recourse  to.  But  if  the  symptoms  begin  to 
appear  more  m^ent,  the  head  to  be  hung,  the  flanks  to  heave,  eta,  then  in- 
stant profession^  assistance  should  be  called  in,  if  possible.  Unfortunately, 
from  the  narrowed  and  neglected  sphere  of  the  veterinary  art  in  this  coun- 
try, there  aie  very  few  places  Where  competent  assistance  can  be  obtaiiiedu 
In  tins  case,  owners,  fermen^  and  others  had  better  either  trust  to  their  owa 
iatelligeBce,  or  the  *'  vis  aatura,"  rat^r  than  resort  to  those  who  are  olten 
as  boUi  and  dangerous  in  their  bap-hazard  remedies,  as  they  are  ignorant  of 
all  physblegical  or  paithologioal  truths.  The  blaoksmith  msy  mean  w«U,  or 
fimcy  he  oan  be  of  some  nodical  service,  and,  if  he  ia  consulted  and  relied 
on,  there  is  no  wondsr  diai  he  should  act  If  he  decMned,  then  he  was  fer 
above  igwmnoe ;  for  he  had  learned  to  curb  the  proneness  to  human  vani^ 
and  a  natural  senae  of  self-interest.  But  that  the  educated  and  intelligent 
should  yield  to  the  delusion  that  because  a  man  is  femiliar  with  horses,  or 
forges,  and  nails  on  their  shoes,  he  must^  necessarily,  have  become  pregnant 
wiSi  veterinary  knowledge  and  its  scientific  attainments,  is  indeed  surprising. 
This  would  truly  be  the  "  afflatus''  divine,  not  of  poetry,  but  of  medicine ; 
and  if  it  correspondingly  caught  cobblers,  they  would  be  the  best  of  physi- 
cians !  The  writer  advises  the  horse  owner  to  either  trust  to  nature,  or 
inquire  and  prescribe  hunself,  if  an  educated  veterinarian  is  not  to  be  had ; 
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and  this  without  aoj  failure  of  rigbt  and  just  respect  to  his  h<»8e-dioer,wbo 
may  very  properly  be  employed  to  bleed,  or  give  a  bolus,  under  his  diree- 
tioD9,  should  himself,  or  do  one  in  his  immediate  employ  be  ahle  to  do  sa 
In  the  very  early  stage  of  an  influenzal  attack,  bleeding  may  do  good,  bat 
only  then.    Horses  are  very  soon  unable  to  stand  up  against  yeneaectioii  is 
this  malady ;  cattle  still  sooner  and  less  able.    What  is  now  said  as  to 
treatment  does  not  differ  much  from  the  observations  in  the  precediDg  article. 
Whenever  mucous  discharge  has  come  oh,  sedatives  must  he  substituted  for 
any  attempts  to  take    away   blood,  in  a  view    to    endeavor   to  redace 
and  regulate  the  hectic  action  of  the  heart  and  arterial  system.    From  four 
to  six  dosf  s  of  tartarized  antimony,  calomel,  and  opium  may  be  given— mj 
\  a  dram  of  each,  made  into  a  bolus  with  liquorice-root  powder  and  treacle; 
two  doses  a  day.     Or  ^  dram  doses  of  digitalis  may  be  alternately  sabfiti- 
tuted.     Counter-irritation  should  not  be  delayed,  viz. :  Trim  the  hair  doself 
off  along  both  lower  sides  of  and  under  the  throaty  and  for  eight  or  ten 
inches  broad  on  each  side  of  the  chest,  behind  the  elbows;  then  soak  all  the 
trimmed  space  for  a  minute  or  so  with  large  flannels,  wrong  in  hot  water; 
and  immeciiately  thereon  rub  in  2  ounces  of  blistering,  ointment    Nitrate  of 
potass,  or  purified  saltpetre,  is  a  valuable  remedial  agent  in  Has  complaiot 
A  small  portion  may  be  dissolved  in  all  the  gruel  or  dtink  given,  and  in  the 
water  offered.    A  rowel,  dressed  and  changed  daily,  ^th  savine  ointaent, 
may  be  inserted  in  the  breast.    For  cattle,  two  setons  e\^l  w  tea  inches 
long,  through  the  dew-lap,  is  better.     As  regards  tood^  any  may  \)Q  iliWwed 
the  animal  will  touch,  for  the  disinclination  to  eat  is  usually  great  Linseed 
gruel,  oatmeal   gruel,  malt  mashes — these  are   best;  and  the  Tecomng 
animal  should  be  tempted  with  these,  in  small  cleanly  portions— a  bite  of 
fresh  hay — a  handful  of  oats,  etc.     Clysters  of  gruel  are  good,  at  once  to  assist 
in  evacuating  the  bowels  and  sustaining  the  strength.    When  the  noie 
active  febrile  state  has  passed,  stomachics  and  tonics  are  most  useful.  To 
those  more  homely  recipes  stated  formerly,  the  following  may  be  added:— 
Carbonate  of  ammonia,  1  dram;  gentian  powder,  1  dram;  ginger  powder, 
1  dram,  stirred  into  an  ounce  of  honey,  and  then  mixed  with  a  quart  of 
gruel :  or  sulphate  of  copper,  1  dram ;  ginger,  1  dram ;  liquorice— rootpowdef 
— 2  drams,  and  treacle  enough  to  form  a  Dolus.     The  draught  maybe  gi^ 
in  the  morning,  and  the  bolus  at  night,  for  three  or  four  days,  and  then  daily, 
alternately,  for  a  week  or  more. 

But,  in  conclusion,  the  writer  reiterates  that  the  defence  against  ihia  fi^ 
demio  is  precautionary  measures  first ;  and  next,  early  attention  to  any  attad^, 
and  prompt  professional  assistance,  if  to  be  obtained.  He  has  known  tvo 
stock-farmers,  in  the  same  locality,  one  of  whom,  on  the  atmosplieno  con- 
ditions indicated  prevailing,  along  with  a  certain  direction  of  wind,  collected 
all  his  unhoused  animals  and  sheltered  them  merely  in  his  stock-yards,  while 
the  other  used  no  precautions.  The  mortality  among  the  tatter's  stock  was 
ruinous ;  he  lost  more  than  one-half  of  his  whole  herd  of  cattle.  The  fonner 
aped  with  an  amount  of  casualties  that  were  very  light,  in  oompaiison. 

John  C.  Bausos. 
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THX    INVKNTION    OF    BPENCXB    B.   DSIGGS,   OV  DETROIT. 

Thb  private  history  of  useful  inventions,  could  it  be  known,  would  be 
found  very  curious.  Their  failure  or  success  oflien  depends  on  very  trivial  cii^ 
<;umiitaDce8.  Besides  how  many  new  ideas  are  conceived  and  partially  formed, 
and  even  carefully  studied,  but,  for  want  of  complete  development,  are 
•coDsidered  wprthless,  and  are  thrown  away.  That  same  idea  is  suggested, 
accidentally  it  may  be,  to  some  one  who  follows  it  out  in  the  right  direction, 
and  it  becomes  a  valuable  estate. 

It  is  but  in  the  last  week  that  we  accidentally  heard  a  tuner  remark  that 
the  thick  and  heavy  timbers  which  so  abound  in  the  piano-forte  were  of  no 
use  but  to  give  it  strength  to  resist  the  powerful  tension  of  the  strings.  We 
knew  this  before,  but  at  once  we  asked  ourself  the  question,  Then  why  not 
dispense  with  this  cumbersome  contrivance,  and  resort  to  an  iron  frame  f  The 
thought  being  but  an  incident,  was  laid  aside,  other  matters  demanding  our 
attention.  But  lo !  to-day  we  have  seen  that  very  idea  most  successfully 
•carried  out,  and  have  proved  its  reality  and  its  great  value  by  the  test  of  oar 
own  fiogers  and  our  own  ears.  It  is  not  an  hypothesis,  or  a  probability.  It 
is  a  demonstration. 

Pianofortes  have  heretofore  been  formed  of  cases,  some  two  inches  thick, 
over  a  large  part  of  the  sides,  while  the  bottom  and  the  interior  is  some  six 
iDches  thick,  filled  up  with  blocks  of  wood  for  braces.  The  whole  forms  a 
heavy,  almost  immovable  mass  of  timber,  on  which*  the  wires  are  strung, 
while  a  thin  sounding-board  alone  gives  musical  effect  to  their  vibrations. 

In  this  instrument,  the  invention  of  Mr.  Driggs,  the  case  is  only  half  an 
inch  in  thickness,  while  the  bottom  is  a  single  veneer,  an  eight  of  an  inch 
in  thickness.  This  is  made  stiff  or  firm  and  sonorous  by  being  pressed  into 
an  iron  frame  of  dimensions  not  quite  so  large  as  those  of  the  wood,  thus 
securing  to  it  a  concave  form,  Uke  the  back  of  a  violin.  This  extends  the 
•entire  length  of  the  instrument 

The  sound-board  differs  from  the  old  form,  chiefly  in  its  braces  and  fasten* 
ings.  The  strings  ride  upon  metallic  saddles,  fastened  to  the  sounding-board, 
and  have  a  clear,  direct,  and  uninterrupted  vibration  from  end  to  end. 

The  effect  of  these  changes  is  a  great  increase  in  the  volume  of  sound, 
particularly  in  the  lower  octaves,  and  a  long-continued  vibration  in  the  entire 
series,  so  that  even  the  higher  strings  emit  a  prolonged  note.  The  character 
of  the  tone  is  improved  in  richness,  and  it  has  increased  brilliancy  without 
a  wiry  twang.  It  is  a  pure  musical  utterance,  unadulterated  with  conflicting 
vibrations,  and  unimpeded  by  blocks  of  pine  wood. 

The  firmness  and  fixedness  required  to  resist  the  powerful  tension  of  the 
strings  (which  amounts  to  some  tons'  weight),  is  obtained  by  the  use  of  an 
iron  frame  forming  a  sort  of  skeleton  box,  of  suitable  dimensions,  with  oross 
bars  judiciously  arranged  and  slightly  arched  where  there  is  the  greatest 
•danger  of  its  yielding. 

Messrs.  Mason,  Strakosh,  Gottschalk,  and  other  eminent  professors,  we  are 
informed,  have  pronounced  it  a  complete  success.  In  fact  we  have  seen  a 
written  statement  to  this  effect,  signed  by  the  gentlemen  above  named.  Mr. 
Driggs  is  about  to  establish  a  manufactory  in  this  city.  The  instrument  we 
tested  is  the  only  one,  we  believe,  he  has  finished. 
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At  Siena,  Italj,  I  risitod  SL^OeraiuolOj  an  establisliment  tor  Ueaching  wix. 
The  followiDg  ia  the  process : 

Twelve  hundred  pounds  of  beeswax  is  pot  into  a  large  copper  kettle  sad 
melted.  The  following  rough  sketch  will  show  the  order  of  tke  apparatus 
for  preparing  the  wax  for  bleaching : 


, 

^ 

iiii  ] 

'      ^ 

^  ia  m  cjHnder  of  wood,  solid,  about  >  immersed  in  water.    C  is  a  Wtom 
fiew  of  a  tin  vessel,  into  which  the  melted  wax  is  poured.    The  hoks  re- 
presented by  the  dots  are  small  This  is  placed  over  the  eester 
of  the  cylinder  a.    D  is  an  end  view  of  the  same.    The  fire  is  applied  to  tlie 
kettle  at  b.    The  melted  wax  is  dipped  out  of  the  ketile  into  the  tin  md  c. 
The  cylinder  is  turned  about  as  fiut  as  a  grindstone  ia  ordinarily  tamed.  Tbe 
melted  wax  falk  in  finefitreama  about  the  size  of  small  knitting-nsedleBvpoa 
this  wet  cylinder.     As  it  tnma  a  thin  ribbon  of  wax  is  formed,  betvea  }  to 
I  an  ineh  wide,  which  floats  on  the  surface  of  the  water.    ThewMii 
turned  towards  the  kettle  which  produces  a  eorrent  towards  tlie  o<kr  end 
e(f  the  vat     One  man  dipe  out  tbe  wax  into  the  tin  veasel  wbidi  is  over 
the  cylinder.     Another  turns  the  cylinder.    A  third,  with  a  shofdmBdecf 
willow  twigs,  dips  out  the  wax,  which  is  in  thin  ribbona,  into  krgfttiftjt 
made  with  willow-twig  bottoms,  and  two  men  cany  it  out  into  the  jud, 
where  there  are  four  tables,  placed  side  by  side,  each  10  feet  wide,  60  kng, 
tnd  2  ■   high,  with   tope  made  of  reeds,  over  which  ia  stretched  a  ooane 
canvaa  cover — upon  this  the  wax  is  spread.    In  handling  tbe  wax,  spreading 
it|  dkc,  it  breaks  up  into  short  pieoes.    Two  of  these  tables  hold  1200 
pounds,  of  12  ounces  to  the  pound.    It  ia  spread  on  the  canfssabott  1} 
inches  thick.    Aa  it  lays  up  ligfaUy  and  loosely,  the  light  of  the  son  p6n^ 
tratea  to  the  bottom.    They  melt  the  wax  over  and  naake  it  into  thin  ribbov 
m  the  above  manner  twice  during  the  process  of  bleaching.    The  pioo«i 
Mcvpiea  thirty  days.    It  ia  expend  to  rain,  Jkc    They  prefer  to  hare  nk, 
because,  when  the  sun  is  veir  hot,  they  are  obliged  to  sprinkle  water  ipM 
the  wax  to  keep  it  from  melting  and  runnkig  together.    In  tkn  way  iti' 
kleacbed  aa  white  aa  snow. 

Any  houaewife^  with  a  simple  apparatus,  which  she  may  get  up  hensK 
can  easily  try  the  experiment  on  a  email  scale,  and  bieadi  what  A»  may  vU 
to  use  in  candles  or  for  sale. 
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Immense  quantities  of  wax  candles  Hre  burned  here  in  the  churches,  as 
erery  Sunday  is  a  feast  day,  and  almost  every  day  in  the  week.  There  is  no 
worship  of  the  goAs  here  except  with,  in,  through  or  by  means  of  wax. 
Different  colored  wax  is  used  on  different  occasions.  On  some  days  the  yel- 
low, unbleached  wax  is  used.  Sometimes  colored  wax.  This  is  a  very  econo- 
mical arrangement,  inasmuch  as  there  is  no  loss  of  wax.  That  which  be- 
comes soiled,  so  that  it  is  not  a  perfect  white,  is  then  colored.  A  church 
orders  from  one  of  these  establishments  what  they  require  of  various  sizes, 
Ac,  They  bum  what  they  need,  and  the  rest  is  returned  and  deducted  from 
what  they  took.  They  thus  pay  for  the  deficit.  Only  a  few  iDches  of  a 
candle  which  is  five  feet  long  are  burned.  There  are  five  of  these  large 
wax  establtshmentB  in  Siena. 

The  large  candles  aie  made  by  suspending  the  wicks  and  pouring  the 
wax  over  them.  They  are  made  round  and  very  true  by  roiling  them  under 
a  plank  on  a  table.  They  are  colored  by  putting  in  chrome,  Prussian  blue, 
Ac  They  are  then  hung  up  in  the  sun  for  a  time  to  harden.  They  make 
some  candles  four  or  ^Ye  inches  in  diameter  and  five  feet  long.  Wax  un- 
bleached is  worth  8  Pauls,  or  about  30  cents,  bleached,  40  cents  for  a  pound 
of  twelve  ounces. 


STEAM   FQUB   ENGINES. 

On  the  6th  instant  a  trial  of  Steam  Fire  Engines  took  place  in  the  City 
Hall  Park,  pursuant  to  a  call  of  the  Common  Council  of  this  city,  to  com- 
pete for  the  following  premiums,  to  wit : 

For  the  best  $500.  For  the  second  best  $300.  For  the  third  best  $200. 
The  call  was  answered  by  the  appearance  of  two  full-sized  and  one  small 
working  model ;  represented  as  follows : — First  a  full-tized  machine  with 
Gary's  Patent  Rotary  Force  Pump  by  Messrs.  Lee  A  Lamerd,  of  this  city. 
Second,  a  full-sized  machine,  by  W.  0.  6s  J.  S.  Bumham.  Third,  a  small 
model  by  James  Smith.    '*  A  mere  toy." 

At  1(4-  o'clock  A.  M.  the  fires  were  lighted  in  the  (urnaces  of  the  respec- 
tive engines,  and  for  a  short  period  a  dense  smoke  told  conclusively  that  the 
war  hwi  actually  begun.  In  twelve  minutes  from  the  lighting  of  the  fires, 
Smith's  boiler  (which  by  the  wmy  we  undentand  had  been  previously  fired 
up,  and  fire  withdrawn,  and  came  on  to  the  ground  with  the  boiler  so  hot 
that  the  hand  could  not  remain  upon  it  without  a  very  unpleasant  sensation), 
showed  steam  up  sufficient  to  blow  off.  Bumham  succeeded  in  making 
some  demonstration,  by  raising  his  safety  valve  to  indicate  that  steam  was 
up,  but  not  until  twenty-two  minutes  had  elapsed,  and  the  steam  was  not 
then  sufficient  to  thrown  a  5-8  stream  over  80  feet  He  finally  succeeded  in 
reaching  about  a  hundred  feet  with  steam,  which  indicated  fifty  pounds, 
but  understood  to  have  been  something  over  a  hundred. 

MessTB.  Lee  &  Lamerd's  engine  was  ready  to  work  with  a  pressure  of  80 
pomids  in  eight  minutes,  and  in  twelve  minutes  was  blowing  off  at  120  lbs. 

At  this  juncture,  all  three  machines  were  fiurly  at  work,  and  only  one 
machine  (lee  A  Lamerd's^  seemed  to  do  the  work  required  of  a  Steam  Fire 
Engine.  Bumham's  maenine  labored  under  a  very  troublesome  difficulty  of 
keeping  up  a  sufficient  head  of  steam,  having  adopted  the  old-&shioned, 
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upright,  tubalar  boiler,  which,  with  the  dimeosions  he  has  brought  forwari 
seemed  eDtirely  inadequate  to  produce  the  desideratum  of  communicatiog  ths 
amount  of  power  required  to  project  water  to  any  great  distaooe — bafiog 
as  we  are  informed,  but  125  feet  of  fire  surface  to  supply  cjlioden  9  isehe 
iu  diameter  by  7  3-4  stroke. 

The  difficulty  of  getting  a  sufficient  supply  of  steam  from  a  boiler  ofsnclL 
weight  and  dimensions,  with  the  requisite  machinery  to  complete  a  Steam 
Fire  Engine,  seemed  to  us  to  be  one  ^of  the  principal  objections  that  might 
be  urged  against  their  practical  utility  and  efficiency.     We  understood  that 
Mr.  Larnerd,  the  inventor  of  the  boiler,  used  in  Lee  ^  Lamerd'a  engine, 
has  devoted  a  year  or  more  upon  this  particular  and  highly-essentiaJ  point; 
and,  from  a  careful  and  critical  examination  of  the  construction  of  bis  boiJer, 
we  are  convinced  he  has  obtained  a  very  great  desideratum,  in  so  comhiiiiDg 
the  tubes  as  to  produce  the  greatest  amount  of  heating  and  fire  surf^ioa  with 
the  least  possible  weight,  and  at  the  same  time,  by   bis  ingenioos  arrange 
ments  of  passing  the  small  tubes  through  the  steam  drum,  wbicb  Fender  such 
efficient  aid  in  staying  the  circular  and  vertical  plates,  has  predaded  the  pos- 
sibility of  an  explosion.    This  is  a  point  of  great  pracdcai  unportaooe. 

The  Committee  had  provided  three  lengths  of  hose,  Bttuhed  to  the  CratoD^ 
to  supply  water  for  the  ciatemsy  which  received  the  soeiions  of  the  dti^rant 
engines.  This  supply  proved  to  be  insufficient  even  for  Lee  k  Lsroerd's 
engine  alone,  for  any  length  of  time  when  working  up  to  ha  oK^nsry 
capacity  and  throwing  two  streams,  through  100  feet  of  hose  e»^  Vilh 
nozzles  1  1-8  inch  in  diameter,  to  the  surpriaing  distance  of  185  {«et 

Some  weeks  since  this  engine  was  tried  in  the  Park  for  three  sncceiKTe 
days,  and  produced  most  satisfactory  results,  continuing  its  opersUons  from 
four  to  seven  hours  each  day,  and  at  times  discharging  from  500  to  600 
gallons  per  minute,  throwing  it  through  50  feet  of  hose,  and  a  nozzle  l^  'wA 
in  diameter  100  feet  To  more  thoroughly  test  its  projectile  powen,alme 
of  hose  was  stretched  from  the  hydrant  near  the  fountain  to  the  roof  of  the 
City  Ilall,  a  distance  of  nearly  100  feet,  and  there  was  no  hoee  prodsced 
that  could  withstand  the  pressure,  as  a  number  of  outsiders,  who  were  is 
close  proximity,  could  testify  to  from  a  practical  experienoe. 

We  have  been  somewhat  particular  to  ascertain  the  respedin  m^^  ^ 
Steam  Fire  Engines,  as  they  have  been  exhibited  from  time  to  time,  sod  in 
none  do  we  find  as  many  good  points  as  in  Lee  ds;  Larnerd's  engine. 

We  think  there  can  be  no  further  cavil  as  to  the  entire  practicati^^^ 
of  this  machine,  and  would  recommend  that  all  cities  adopt  it  at  once.  We 
have  recently  learned  that  the  dty  of  Cincinnati  has  seven  ateam  fire  engines, 
an  which  she  exclusively  relies  as  a  defence  against  fires. 


COMPOSITION    AND   FORMATION   OF    STEEL. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Boston  Society  of  Natural  History,  Dr.  Jack- 
son gave  an  account  of  some  researches  into  the  composition  and  manner  of 
formation  of  different  kinds  of  steel.  As  commonly  known,  steel  is  a  con- 
bination  of  carbon  and  iron,  made  by  heating  flat  bars  of  pure  iron  in  eom- 
bination  with  charcoal.  The  carbon  is  first  converted  into  oxide  of  carbon, 
and  then  unites  with  the  iron  as  carburent  The  result  of  this  process  is 
known  as  blistered  steel,  from  the  bubbles  generated  by  gases  upon  iti 
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surface.  Shear  fiteel  oonsi&ts  of  parallel  plates  of  pure  iron  and  steel  welded 
by  folding,  and  nnitiog  the  bars  of  blistered  steel.  Cast  steel  is  fused  in  pots 
of  the  most  refractory  material,  and  differs  from  cast  iron,  which  likewise 
contains  carbon,  in  this  respect,  that  cast  iron  is  a  mixture  of  coarsely-ag- 
gpregated  matters,  graphite  and  iron,  whilst  cast  steel  is  a  chemical  combina- 
cion  of  carbon  and  iron. 

From  the  researches  of  Berthier,  it  is  known  that  manganese  will  form  an 
alloy  with  iron.  When  iron  is  mingled  with  a  considerable  proportion  of 
manganese,  a  brittle  compound  results ;  but  when  combined  with  a  very 
small  proportion  of  manganese,  a  steel  of  very  fine  quality  is  obtained,  which 
has  the  advantage  over  carbon  sieel ;  carbon  steel  becomes  coarse  when 
tempered  in  thick  masses,  from  seggregation  of  the  particles  of  carbon  ;  but 
no  such  troubles  arises  with  manganesian  steel.  Parties  in  England  have 
lately  introduced  excellent  wire  for  piano-forte  strin(2;s,  made  of  this  kind  of 
steel,  as  well  as  for  cutting  instruments  and  other  purposes.  In  the  wire,  Dr. 
Jackson  has  found  1^  per  cent  of  manganese,  and  has  established  the  fact 
that  it  resists,  to  a  very  remarkable  degree,  the  action  of  hydrochloric  acid. 
Sixteen  years  since,  Franklinite  iron  was  manufactured  by  Mr.  Osborn  into 
▼ery  hard  and  fine  steel.  This  steel  required  tempering  at  a  lower  heat  than 
carbon  steel.  Many  of  our  manganesian  irons  might  be  manufactured  into 
steel  by  the  simple  process  of  fusion,  and  a  steel  of  uniform  character  might 
be  made  without  previous  cementation  with  carbon. — Boston  Natural  Bis- 
tarieal  Society. 


HABBLE,  AKD  HAHBLE  SAWING. 

Messrs.  Editors  : — Something  more  than  six  months  since  it  was  made 
known,  through  your  columns,  that  an  invention  was  needed  for  sawing  ta- 
pering forms  of  marble.  You  accompanied  that  notice  with  editorial  remarks, 
in  which  you  prophesied  that  the  required  machine  would  be  produced,  and 
encouraged  inventors  to  undertake  the  work. 

Your  expectations  have  been  meL  Sixteen  patents  have  already  been 
granted  for  machines  of  the  character  proposed,  and  several  of  these  are  now 
doing  satisfactory  work.  In  a  short  time  a  number  more  will  be  added  to 
the  list  With  so  many  earnest,  practical  minds  directed  to  a  point  a  failure 
was  impossible.  This  competition,  unparalleled  in  point  of  success,  has  bad* 
and  must  continue  to  have,  the  effect  greatly  to  diminish  the  commerdal 
value  of  each  patent  from  the  price  it  might  have  commanded  standing  alone. 
Ab  no  one  or  two  of  these  machines  can  enjoy  anything  like  a  manopoly  of 
the  public  confidence  or  of  actual  merit,  they  will  at  once  be  introduced  into 
general  use.  What  the  patent  right  of  a  machine  of  exclusive  excellence 
would  have  been  worth  may  be  guessed  from  the  fact  that  several  discrimi- 
nating  inventors,  when  they  had  satisfied  themselves  of  their  success  in  the 
production  of  a  good  machine,  refused  the  $10,000  offered,  and  one  of  them 
Bold  the  right  of  a  single  machine  to  one  of  the  largest  marble  manufacturers 
in  Vermont  for  $1000.  An  ordinary  gan^  of  saws  is  worth  $1000  per  an- 
num, but  this  invention,  by  doubling  its  efficacy,  makes  it  pay  for  itself  the 
first  year.  The  aggregate  value  of  this  invention  must  be  very  imperfectly 
understood  by  those  who  are  ignorant  of  the  present  extent  of  the  marble 
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bnsiiMss  in  this  coantry,  of  the  prasent  rate  of  developnieiit,  md  of  ill  » 
pa^ty  for  unlimited  expansion.    The  bosiness  is  yet  in  ita  infancy^  aifihM^ 
it  haa  increaaed  more  than  a  hnndnd  fold  in  tea  yeara.     I  Iuto  no  hsntiH^ 
in  Baying  that  the  entire  naarble  intereat  in  YermoBt  ia  now  raked  hfk 
ownera,  at  not  leaa  than  115,000,000 1  Here  ia  foimd  mmrUe  of  nlnaiimtri 
hue,  from  the  ebony  black  to  the  snowy  white,  and  yarying  neaiiy  as  wk 
in  texture.    Sudbury,  Brandon,  and  Middlebury  have  atstoaiy  marble  eqni 
to  the  beat  Italian,  as  the  busta  of  our  natiTe  sculptor,  Kinney,  testify.   i» 
bury  haa  an  inexhauatible  supply  of  the  Verde  Antique^  ao  idenUeal  ia  em 
position  and  appearance  with  that  hitherto  (Stained  from  ancient  roisB,  tfaA 
the  best  juu^es  have  mistaken  the  one  for  the  other.     Aithoagh  tbese  qat 
riea  have  bsen  opened  but  a  couple  of  years,  this  new  stone  has  abiiif 
made  its  way  into  the  new  cspitol  at  Waahington,  and  into  the  padon  cfiit 
rich  in  New-Tork  and  Paris.    The  coomiittee  for  the  eteddoa  of  the  BeBJa" 
min  Franklin  monument  in  Boston,  adc^^ed  it  (on  that  purpose  after  sabjadp 
ing  it  to  the  severest  tests  of  heat,  cold,  and  preeauie.  The  **  Veraoatltaium* 
quarry  of  Dorset,  presents  a  bold  front  on  the  side  of  the  moantain,  half  a  mils 
long  by  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  high,  and  of  a  hfeadtb  whkh  ages  eaaut 
exhaust     Rutland  alone  turns  out  half  a  million  doOais  wortft  a  year. 

And  yet  this  formation  which  extends  the  entirs  lengdk  of  YeraioB^  iiiat 
also  through  Berkshire  County,  Maaaachuaetts,  throng  veeten  Gooneetieii^ 
and,  I  believe,  into  New-Jersey.  And  probably  the  nuurbW  intaRBls  ahota 
briefly  alluded  to,  are  not  a  moiety  of  those  which  exist  in  ths  oonnkiy. 

No  sane  person,  with  these  fav^ts  before  him,  will  say  that  an  imi^T(y7e!i&eiit 
which  at  once  does  away  with  one-half  of  the  expense  of  an  imporUnt  braadi 
of  the  business  is  not  of  great  value,  and  no  reasonable  person  will  chu]^ 
mercenary  motives  upon  those  who  were  instrumental  in  the  prcHiactiooa 
those  improvements.  Some  inventors,  who  in  their  too  great  haste,  seaea 
upon  tbe  first  idea  that  presented  itself,  instead  of  carefuDy  and  expefimen^T 
feeling  their  way  to  the  truth,  have  made  failures ;  and  now  finding  th®- 
selves  minus  a  trifling  sum  of  money  for  patent  fees  and  models,  seem  to  Kff- 
get  that  some  waste  of  property  and  life  always  attends  a  great  victorj. 

There  is  yet  ample  room  in  the  marble  business  for  the  exercbe  rf  tfce  in- 
ventive faculty ;  some  important  improvements  are  yet  needed.         ^___ 

M.  M.  Manlt,  in  Seietiiifa:  Amieaa, 


EN  A  tf  E  L  S. 


EiTAiffBL  is  a  variety  of  glass,  uaually  opaque  and  colored.  It  ■  ^'"•J'j 
the  combination  of  diffsrent  metallic  oxydes,  with  the  ad<iition  of  fanU»«K 
sudh  as  borates,  fluates,  and  phosphates. 

The  art  of  enameling  haa  been  practised  for  agea,  and  tin  aacieotrci^ 
ried  it  to  a  high  degree  of  pei4ection.  Specimens  of  their  work  jet  r«M 
the  composition  of  which  and  manner  of  applying  are  not  now  ^^^^J: 
waa  certainly  practised  by  the  £^;yptiaa8 ;  and  also  by  the  EtrWMBi)  M 
the  time  of  Forsenna,  600  yean  before  Christ  After  remaiotDgaiBiott^ 
mant  for  centuries,  the  art  was  again  revived  ia  Italy,  in  the  ^^^^^Z^ 
At  the  present  Mmoi  the  Venetians,  poeaesa  the  beat  procsases  of  ^■^'"^ 
and  supply  meet  of  the  other  natioiia  wkh  enamel  of  every  tanety  if^^ 
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Eoamels  are  divided  into  two  distinct  dassea,  namelj,  transparent  and 
aque.  In  the  forcner,  all  the  elements  that  compose  it  are  subject  to  an 
uai  degree  of  liquefaction,  and  are  thus  converted  into  crystal  glass.  In  the 
ber,  some  of  the  elements  resist  the  action  of  heat  in  sudi  a  manner  that 
Bir  particles  retain  sufficient  aggregation  to  prevent  the  free  transmission  of 
ht. 

Enamels  of  all  Idnds  and  colors  are  produced  by  di£ferent  combinations  and 
3C€8ses  ;  such  as  yellow,  green,  blue,  red,  violet,  dec.  The  simplest  enamel, 
d  the  one  that  serves  as  the  basis  of  most  of  the  others,  is  obtained  first  by 
Icining  a  mixture  of  tin  and  lead,  in  proportions  varying  from  fifteen  to 
ty  parts  tin  to  one  hundred  of  lead.  This  alloy  has  such  an  affinity  for 
ygen,  that  it  may  be  calcined  in  a  flat  cast-iron  pot,  and  at  a  temperature 
t  above  a  cherry-red  heat,  provided  there  is  not  too  much  tin  in  the  compo- 
ion.  As  the  oxyde  is  generated,  it  is  drawn  off  to  the  sides  of  the  metal, 
w  pieces  of  the  composition  being  thrown  in,  from  time  to  time,  till  enough 
the  powder  is  obtained.  When  the  powder  is  sufficiently  cold,  it  is  ground 
a  mill,  levigated  with  water,  and  elutriated.  After  these  processes,  it  is 
ized  with  silicious  sand  and  alkaUne  matter,  or  sea  salt  It  is  then  put  into  a 
iicible,  or  laid  on  a  stratum  of  sand,  quicklime,  or  wood  ashes,  and  placed 
a  pottery  kiln.  It  then  undergoes  a  semi-vitrification.  This  serves  as  a 
fiis  of  almost  every  enamel ;  and  by  varying  the  proportions  of  the  different 
mples,  different  kinds  are  obtained. 

Enamel  painting  has  been  carried  to  a  high  degree  of  perfection.  The 
lors  used  are  prepared  from  oxydes  of  different  metals,  melted  with  some 
trescent  mixture,  laid  on  with  a  fine  brush,  the  medium  being  oil  of  spike, 
some  other  essential  oil.  It  requires  the  utmost  skill  in  using  these  mix- 
ires,  as  they  do  not  produce  the  coloring  till  after  the  article  has  been 
ibjected  to  the  process  of  firing. 

Various  processes  have  been  discovered  for  enameling  leather,  and  differ- 
it  metals,  such  as  iron  and  copper.  Cast-iron  vessels  are  enameled  so  that 
le  enamel  will  not  crack  upon  being  subjected  to  heat — Pen  and  Lever. 


IMPROVED  JiEjiNS  OF  BELIEVING  SLIDE  VALVES  FBOM  PEBSSUBE. 

INTENTXD    BY   J.    K.    FI6HER. 

The  novelty  in  this  plan  consists  in  the  means  by  which  the  piston  in  the 
ick  of  the  valve  is  supported  and  carried.  In  order  to  explain  this  clearly  we 

first  describe  the  means  hereto- 
fore used  for  this  purpose 

The  piston  has  sometimes 
been  in  the  cover  of  the  steaoa- 
chest  But  if  the  valve  is  ever 
lifted  from  its  seat,  as  it  may 
be  in  a  locomotive,  a  piston  in 
the  cover  will  be  forced  outward, 
and  held  so  that  the  valve  can- 
not fall  back  to  its  seat  when 
the  pressure  beneath  it  ceases ; 
this  method  is,  therefore  clearly 
ladmissable  in  looomoUveB. 
When  the  piston  is  in  the  back  of  the  valve,  there  is  a  link  or  hanger  con- 
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nected  to  it,  and  also  to  the  steamchest  cover.  If  this  hanger  were  ioM 
nitely  long,  it  might  not  sensibly  affect  the  acdon  of  the  piston ;  bat  sa  it  i 
impracticable  to  give  it  much  length  there  is  always  this  difficulty— thit,  a 
the  lower  end  of  the  hanger  moves  in  a  carve,  the  piston  slides  op  sod  don 
ia  the  cylindrical  cavity  of  the  valve ;  and  as  the  direction  of  the  hugs  ii 
oblique  when  the  valve  is  not  in  the  middle  of  its  travel,  it  strains  towsrdstk 
center,  pressing  the  piston  alternately  against  the  forward  and  back  lulm 
of  the  cylindrical  cavity ;  thus  rendering  it  liable  to  considerable  wear,  as  the 
sliding  motion  takes  place. 

To  remedy  this,  Mr.  Fisher  places  under  the  piston  a  sector  of  a  wbed, 
which  rolls  upon  a  planed  way  in  ihe  exhaust  passage.  The  cat  showi  tiM 
arrangement  In  the  back  of  the  piston  there  ia  a  sort  of  hollow  steeple, 
to  allow  room  for  a  sector  or  rocker  of  long  radius,  so  that  the  friction  aod 
wear  may  be  slight.  And  to  accomodate  this  steeple  there  is  a  dome  in  tbe 
steam-chest  cover.  The  piston  may  have  packing  of  a  very  simple  kind,  as 
there  will  be  so  little  wear  that  no  provision  for  it  need  hemai^;  sod  itmsy 
be  ground  in  with  emery. 

It  is  obvious  that  this  sector  will  carry  the  piston  in  a  Btraigbt  Une;  uid 
there  will  be  no  slide  of  the  piston  in  its  cylinder,  exo^t  when  the  valve  is 
lifted  ;  and  that  the  piston  will  not  be  pressed  against  either  side  of  its  cj//o- 
der,  except  with  the  slight  force  due  to  the  friction  at  theaxia,  and  the  rolliog 
resistance  at  the  rim  or  foot  of  the  rocker.  Hence,  if  the  packmg  be  well 
fitted  at  fiisty  there  will  be  no  danger  of  its  becoming  leaky,  or  uiateady 
from  wear. 

The  advantages  of  relieving  the  valve  from  the  pressure  on  itibaiaiecoa- 
siderable.     Fii^t,  power  may  be  saved.     A  writer  in  the  London  Artttn^  a 
few  years  ago,  showed  that,  if  the  co-efficient  of  friction  be  taken  at  2,  whiA 
is  the  usual  estimate  where  oil  cannot  be  kept  in  its  place,  the  motion  oT  tiis 
valves  of  a  6rst-class  locomotive  of  750  horse  power,  would  oooniM^S 
horses'  power,  or  more  than  4.6  per  cent  of  the  effective  power  of  the  eagitte. 
Now  as  .85  of  the  pressure  may  be  thrown  upon  the  piston,  we  maj,  if^ 
due  allowance  for  friction  of  the  rocker,  assume  that  .8  of  this  power  cia  be 
saved,  and  therefore  that  the  power  to  work  the  valvea  may  be  redoced  to  a 
fifth  of  what  is  under  full  pressure ;  or,  1  horse  power,  less  thsn  1  ^  <^ 
will  suffice.     Second,  the  exhaust  passage  may  be  made  mudi  vidor,  vhidi 
will  allow  freer  egress  to  the  steam  and  relieve  the  piston  from  a  pvtoCus 
back-pressure.    Third,  the  steam  ways  between  the  ports  and  cyhnder  may 
be  shortened,  so  that  less  steam  will  be  lost  in  them.     Fourth,  thenWeeetf, 
by  being  relieved  from  eighi-tentbs  of  its  strain,  will  suffer  less  wear,  and  be 
more  easily  handled,  and  keep  in  better  order ;  and  it  may  be  made  iigbter 
and  less  expensive.  .  Fifih,  the  liability  to  striun  the  parte  by  compreasbn  wha 
reversing,  or  if  water  is  in  the  cylinder,  is  greatly  reduced ;  as  the  area  of  tw 
valve  minus  the  area  of  the  steam  ports. 

The  object  of  publishing  this  is  to  induce  some  one'totTyit,onanengiae; 
on  condition  that  he  shall  have  a  fair  proportion  of  the  patent,  if  the  dena 
works  well,  and  a  patent  can  be  obtained.  If  any  party  is  willing  to  trj  it 
on  such  terms,  he  is  invited  to  address  a  letter  to  Mr.  Fisher,  care  of  CoUfi'*^ 
Railroad  Advocate. 


n 
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Miscellaneous. 

Musical  Ivstruments  for  Churchks. — Messrs.  Mason  &  Hamlin,  of 
(oston,  have  invented  and  are  now  manufacturing  a  Heed  Instrument  on  the 
•rinciple  of  the  Melodeon.  with  great  and  important  additions  and  improve- 
Dents.  It  is  called  the  Organ-Harmonium,  and  has  the  power  and  variety 
f  a  pipe-organ  of  double  its  cost,  and  contaios  two  manuals  and  eight 
tops,  as  follows :  Dulciana,  Diapason ;  Hautboy,  Bourdon,  Flute,  Principal, 
expression,  and  Coupler.  Musicians  and  organists  who  have  seen  and  heard 
bis  instrument,  express  themsehes  not  only  pleased,  but  surprised  at  its 
»ower  and  variety  of  tone  and  effectiveness. 

The  chief  object  in  the  construction  of  this  instrument  seems  to  have  been 
0  produce  an  instrument  adapted  to  the  use  of  the  many  religious  societies, 
rhose  means  will  not  allow  of  the  purchase  of  an  expensive  organ.  Messrs. 
A,  <fe  H.  think  they  have  succeeded  in  making  an  instrument  which  com- 
»ineB  all  of  the  desirable  qualities  of  a  pipe  organ  that  costs  1700  or  $800, 
^des  many  others  not  to  be  found  in  an  organ  of  that  price.  The  effect 
produced  from  its  full  chorus  is  almostprecisely  similar  in  a  small  or  medium- 
ized  church  to  the  effect  of  tha  full  chorus  of  a  large-sized  church>organ  in 
i  large  church  ;  the  volume  of  tone  being  massive,  full,  round,  well-balanced 
ind  church-like.  It  has  two  great  advantages  over  the  ordinary  pipe-organs, 
rhich  are  especially  a  desideratum  in  country  towns  and  villages.  One  of 
hese  is  its  property  of  remaining  for  many  years  in  good  tune,  and  the  other 
B  the  much-lessened  liability  of  getting  out  of  order.  Having  two  rows  of 
ceys,  it  is  capable  of  many  beautiful  solo  effects,  with  subdued  accompani- 
nents,  which  renders  it  a  valuable  instrument.  It  is  especially  adapted  for 
ise  in  vestries  and  lecture-rooms.  It  is  a  beautiful  musical  instrument,  with 
ose-wood  case,  fine  finish,  and  a  prompt  utterance  of  tone — that  is  of  a 
iweet,  even,  and  pure  quality. 

CoHHBRCE  WTTR  Africa. — ^It  would  seem  that  American  merchants 
would  do  well  to  give  their  attention  to  commerce  with  Africa.  In  four  years 
he  exports  of  palm  oil  alone,  to  Great  Britain,  have  increased  about  fifteen 
hoQsand  tons,  amounting  last  >ear  to  30,000  tons  total  exportation  to  that 
country,  value  $8,000,000.  A  steamer  recently  conveyed  from  Cape  Coast 
I/astle  8000  ounces  of  gold,  equal  to  $140,000.  Other  articles  of  African 
produce  are  also  coming  rapidly  Into  favor  and  use  in  England  and  France. 
tn  the  course  of  ten  years  there  will  be,  beyond  a  doubt,  a  very  large  and 
lighly  lucrative  commerce  between  the  Republic  of  Liberia  and  the  Kingdom 
3f  Great  Britain. 

Tbs  Camsls. — ^The  United  States  store-ship  Supply^  Lieutenant  Porter 
K>mmanding,  which  was  sent  to  the  Mediterranean  for  a  cargo  of  Camels  for 
^he  use  of  the  army,  secured  thirty-five  of  these  animals,  and  had  reached 
Kingston,  Jamaica,  on  the  13th  ult.,  on  her  way  to  Indianola,  Texas.  She 
bas  reached  her  destination  before  this. 

The  Indianola  Bulletin  of  the  12th  ult.,  says  that  the  workmen  are  now 
busy  in  erecting  an  enclosure  for  the  camels,  which  will  cover  ten  acres  of 
prround.  It  is  proposed  to  keep  the  animals  at  that  place  several  montba  to 
recruit  them.    Some  of  them  were  presented  by  the  Y ioeroy  of  Egypt  to  our 
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Ooverament,  but  most  of  tbem  were  procured  bj  Major  Wayne  aod  Cspta 
Porter,  uuder  the  appropriation  made  for  the  purpose  at  the  Jaslfiettuif 
Congreaa.    Some  Arabs  accompan j  them  to  take  care  of  them. 

Prince's  Protean  Psn. — ^We  are  still  in  the  constant  use  of  tbk  ttpi* 
tal  pen.  As  it  is  Princely  in  its  origin  and  name,  ao  it  is  prioceij  in  iti» 
lation  to  other  pens,  whether  we  regard  the  ingenuity  displayed  in  ita  a» 
structlon,  its  convenience,  or  its  capacity.  An  improrement  has  been  latdk 
made,  more  particularly  desirable,  we  should  think  in  the  lar^  «Vs,  ^ 
which  the  flow  of  ink  may  be  r^ulated,  and  even  entirely  sbat  off  Wi 
have  some  experience  in  the  use  of  this  improvement,  and  we  tbink  it  aii 
add  tolhe  value  of  that  which  we  before  regarded  as  indispensable  to  all 
who  are  in  the  habit  of  writing. 


NEW      BOOKS. 

Thi  English  Bible  ;  History  of  the  Translation  of  iheRoij  Sciiptnres  into  the  EogEA 
Tongue,  with  Bpecimens  of  the  old  English  Yenioos.  Bj  Mas.  E  G.  CosAXt, 
author  of  Translations  of  Neander's  Practical  OonmaitineB.  Iicv-Yoifc:  Shel' 
don,  Blakeman  k  Co.,  1856.    404  pages,  12mo. 

Ik  this  volume  Mrs.  Conant  has  set  forth  the  many  dafras  of  &e  Img  }swtf  s  V«. 
sion  to  the  confidence  of  the  public,  showing  its  anteoedeats,  theoonffi^uB  on^Ucli 
that  translation  was  undertaken,  the  influences  which  operated  in  8emii|^fidditriB 
the  woric,  Ac.  In  domg  this,  she  traces  the  oz%in  and  history  of  liie  eirtjSi^ 
versions :  Wickliffe's,  Tyndale's,  Coverdale^s,  TaTemet^s,  Cnnmei^i,  tht  Geneni, 
the  Bishop's  Bible,  the  Douay  Bibie,  and  the  common  Ter^n.  Shepofoiu^ 
service  with  great  ability  and  fairness,  and  her  condunon  is  that  EiDg  Juoe^t^ci^ 
was  translated  under  the  most  favorable  circusiFtancea,  by  ^e  mostprofiwiadidifllin 
of  the  age,  and  in  a  manner  to  claim  the  confidence  of  all.  It  teem  wj  Eogtw 
that  she  should  append  a  distinct  and  Fcparate  chapter  to  this  complete  historicaJ  ex- 
amination, in  which  she  assumes  that  the  great  schohus  of  the  present  hjUn  or 
can  shed  such  brilliant  light  over  the  sacred  page,  as  to  demand  foritiDotter  nev 
translatioB,  that  shall  be  up  to  the  times.  It  seems  to  be  "  annexeTto  the  ^^ 
after  it  was  completed,  after  the  maimer  of  our  pofitkioBS,  withoot  any  ^«  F^P**** 
tion.  The  conclnsion  of  this  one  chapter  is  quite  open  to  criticism.  The  body  of 
the  work  is  far  too  able  to  court  the  pen  of  any  critic  fbr  any  othcrserrice  this  te 
higfaeet  commendation. 

A  System  of  Moeal  Scunck.  By  LAnmsNS  P.  HicxocaL,  DJ).,  auUiw  of  ^'f^ 
Pscychology,  Empirical  Pscychology,  Ac,  Union  College.  Kew-Yaik:lTWS* 
Phinnej,  1856.     12mo.,  418  pages.    $1  25. 

Tnit  new  firm  compoBed  of  gentkniAn,  each  well  eacperienoed  in  hir  toads,  aiedMi 
a  Tery  great  service  to  tlie  public  Tlieir  iames  are  of  the  tmj  ht^tit  oidtr.  inNi 
these  is  the  book,  the  title  of  wbioh  is  hier»  given.  It  is  dsogned  as  a  oottigiM^ 
book.  Its  plan  is  comprehensiTe,  the  topios  or  sub»tittes  are  wisely  sefeded  or  d*' 
fied,  and  concisely  but  ably  treated,  and  in  its  progress,  it  eTOiveB  a4fcoiin|K<^ 
system  of  piaAdples,  whtoh  mclade  the  whste  taafs  •£  ONMi  eUiflirtktt^ 

A  NvwHiraoir  or  LsAimnra  nis  Fkkkch  Lakotixge,  Ac.    By  Louis  Fasquiu^  I^ 
PMiMBor  of  MoiAsm  Laagusges  in  tlie  Umvenity  of  JfieUgvi.    9f7th  odtffls. 
New-Tork :  Itmws  &.Phlaney,  18M.    4f »  pi^es,  Iiai«.   fl  if. 
This  course  was  first  pubBshed,  we  think,  in  1851,  and  the  fiu>t  that  it  has  iIm^ 
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r«MlMd  iti  27ih  •ditioo  ii  pvoof  of  its  peculiar  Mkptetion  to  the  wants  of  the  com- 
mmlty.  It  is  both  analytic  and  synthetic  in  its  modes  of  inslniotion,  being  formed 
m  the  plan  of  Woodbury's  method,  with  German.  It  is  designed  to  tdd  the  scholar  in 
fading  and  speaking  and  composing  French.  It  is  admirably  adapted  to  these  objects, 
knd,  indeed,  it  is  the  system  now  in  extensire  use  in  the  best  institutions  of  the 
country. 

f  APOLEON.  Par  Alexandbs  Dumas.  For  the  use  of  Colleges  and  Schools.  New- 
Tork:  Ivison  &  Phinney.    1856,  214  pages,  12mo.    76  cents. 

This  is  one  of  the  Tolumes  of  Fasquelle^s  French  Course,  and  is  published  in  a 
tyle  highly  creditable  to  the  publishers.  It  is  liberally  furnished  with  notes  and  with 
•eferences  to  the  "  new  method**  just  described  ;  so  that  the  reader  need  be  at  no  loss 
br  the  solution  of  any  difficulties  of  idiom  or  of  any  irregidarityy  which  he  may  en- 
counter. 

lBsra-D*ouTBi  DK  Jban  Bacjns.  Prepared  for  the  use  of  Colleges  and  Schools.  By 
Louis  Fasquelle,  LL.D.  New- York:  Ivison  &  Phinney.  1866.  820  pages, 
12mo.    75  cents. 

This  volume  also  belongs  in  "the  course**  of  the  learned  professor  Fasquelle,  and  is 
V  part  of  the  '*  new  method.**  The  notes,  explanations  and  references  are  similarly 
kiranged  to  those  of  *^  Napoleon.*'  The  work  itself  is  one  of  great  interest,  and  con. 
ains  the  very  gems  of  the  French  Drama,  the  compositions  of  ooe  of  the  most  pop- 
ilar  and  most  able  of  all  French  writers,  to  wit,  LesPlaideurs,  An(}romaque,  Iphigenie, 
Ssther  and  Athalie.  The  notes  and  references  are  very  numerous. 
rxLEMAQUE,  another  volume  of  the  series,  was  noticed  in  our  journal  when  it  was  first 
published. 

?HB  AmsiCAH  Debator,  being  a  plain  erposition  of  the  principles  and  praotice  of 
public  debate.  By  James  N.  McElligott,  LL.D.  3d  Edition.  New- York:  Ivi- 
son k  Phinney.     1856.     12mo  ,  312  pages. 

This  volume  contains  a  thorough  system  of  pariiamentary  law,  of  vital  importance 
;o  every  one  who  presides  in  a  public  meeting,  and  furnishes  a  great  deal  of  valuable 
nformation,  besides  the  laws  which  regulate  all  legislative  or  deliberative  assemblies  • 
t  covers  the  entire  subject  of  debate  in  all  its  aspects.  It  has  reference  to  personal 
>earing8,  gestures,  instruction,  forms  of  address,  stjles,  &c.,  &c.  It  is  a  thorough 
consideration  of  what  might  occupy  large  volumes.  Numerous  specimens  are  given 
a  illoBtnUion  of  its  teachings. 

Tassall  Mobton,  a  novel.  By  Frakcis  Parkscan,  author  of  the  history  of  the  "  Con- 
spiracy of  Pontiac*'  and  **  Prairie  and  Rocky  Mountain  life.**  Boston :  PhilUps, 
Simpson  &  Co.    1856.    414  pages. 

This  book  is  written  in  a  off-hand,  animated  style,  and  embodies  a  rather  wild  but 
'ery  entertaining  story. 

Forest  and  Shore,  or  Legends  of  the  Pine  Tree  State.  By  Charles  P.  Hal£y. 
Boston  :  J.  P.  Jewett  &  Co.     1866.    420  pages. 

This  entertaining  volume  comprises  five  separate  stories,  well-written,  some  of  them 
ihiefly  historical,  others  only  founded  on  fact.  They  will  fill  up  an  occasional  hour  of 
•isnra  with  a  very  pleasant  occupation. 

[•hird  Annual  Report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Massachusettb  Board  o»  Aoricul* 
TiJRE,  with  Reports  ov  Committebs,  &c.,  &o.    2d  Series.    1866. 

We  have  received  this  valuable  report  from  the  indefirtigable  Secretary,  Mr.  C.  L. 
nint.  It  is  a  valuable  addition  to  the  ^  permanent  documents,"  which  belong  in  everr 
armer's  library.    It  is  also  got  up  in  a  superior  style. 
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Thi  Mkchanics'  1L&K1TAL,  ft  pooket  oompuion,  for  working  Cftrpenten,  Joboi^ 
Masons,  Bricklayers,  Painters,  Glaziers,  Boilders,  Slatera,  Flasteien,  I^ic^ 
Planters,  &c.,  wiih  forty-two  woodcut  diagrams.  By  Olitsr  Btrztk.  Kew-Tod. 
J.  N.  Fairchield  k  Co.    1856.    Price  60  cents. 

This  little  work,  in  pocket-book  form,  contains  128  pages  of  asefnl  csti,  tibbi, 
problems,  &c.,  by  a  civil  and  military  and  mechanical  engineer,  and  jost  suited  to  tb 
wants  of  the  classes  described.    It  is  remarkably  well  executed. 

CoLOXBA..  By  Prosper  Hbrimek.  Translated  from  the  French.  Boston:  FhflEpi, 
Sampson  k  Co.     1856,  12mo.,  810  pages. 

This  translation  of  "  one  of  the  most  brilliant  of  French  writers,"  gives  a  mot 
graphic,  life-like  illustration  of  life  and  manners  in  Corsica.  The  heroine  is  a  nost 
remarkable  character,  viewed  as  a  concepUon  of  the  author,  and,  if  regarded  ii  i 
historical  sketch,  the  interest  with  which  she  is  regarded  is  not  dlniiDisbed  hot  mate- 
cially  strengthened.  It  is  unlike  any  other  tale  we  have  ever  perased,  and,  eansidend 
in  either  of  the  lights  to  which  we  have  referred,  the  volume  richly  deserresao  ex- 
tensive  sale. 

Birrnice;  a  Novel.    Boston:  Phillips,  Sampson  &  Co.   18S6.    SS3 pages. 

This  story  is  in  the  form  of  an  autobiography.  Tbt  seenes  which  it  desaibes, 
whether  in  the  life  of  the  heroine  or  of  other  persona,  taken  b j  themselvei^  are  rerjr 
naturally  drawn,  and  the  story  abounds  with  inddenti  wUch  gRsAj  interest  every 
reader.  We  are  not  certain,  however,  that  all  leave  a  good  impreBon  oathe  mmd, 
nor  even  that  some  of  them  are  not  poatively  harmful  m  proportion  to  ihe  i^ty 
displayed  by  the  author.  For  a  wife  to  be  romantically  "^in  k>ve,'*uthepkinR 
goes,  with  a  stranger  at  first  sight,  however  [careful  she  may  be  of  peisootl  iBipro- 
prieties,  is  not  likely  to  be  commended  or  excused  even,  by  readers  of  the  stricter  soK. 

But  the  book  lacks  nothing  in  interest,  in  style  is  unexceptionable,  udtbe  fork 
Is  executed  in  a  manner  worthy  of  the  distingnidied  gentlemen  who  pahEihiL 

Tbi  New  Aob  of  Gold;  or,  the  life  and  Adventures  of  Robert  Dexter lUmuBt. 
Written  by  himself.    Boston:  PhilUps,  Sampson  k  Co.     1856.   403 pages. 

Wi  have  read  this  volume  with  unusual  interest.  The  path  is  t  aev  ««•  Ae 
4)lan  b  formed  on  no  model  that  we  have  seen,  although  the  author  mut  bave  retd 
IKobhison  Crusoe.  It  is  not  a  rehash  of  that  story,  however.  We  ftlly  ipee  wA  the 
publishers,  that  Alice  is  one  of  the  most  finished  pictures  of  femak  excdkocevt 
have  ever  seen.  Many  of  the  scenes  are  novel,  often  deeply  exciting  the  sjBfit^ 
of  the  reader,  though  told  in  a  marvellously  quiet  way.  The  note  of  the  ^  inbfiikeii'* 
at  the  close  is,  perhaps  the  eooUat  piece  of  fiction  we  have  ever  seen.  They  nffOK 
that  every  reader  will  wish  to  know  the  final  result  of  the  hero's  efforts  in  inding  ba 
lost  island  ;  and  we  certidnly  do.  Please  send  us  that  "  paper,'*  genfiema,  as  foas 
as  it  is  off  the  press.    The  portrait  we  have  entire  confidence  in. 

Wat-Side  Songs.  By  Edward  C.  Goodwin,  author  of  Hampton  Heights  Kev-M^ 
Mason  Brothers.  1856.  186  pages. 
Mr.  Ooodwin  is  an  enthusiastic  lover  of  nature,  and  has  a  quick  pereepfion  rf^ 
peculiar  traits  of  the  scenes  he  looks  upon.  Nor  is  he  deficient  in  the  power  of  hs- 
guage.  Some  of  his  stanns  are  exquisitely  beautifuL  This  little  vohme  doeskosir 
to  his  head  and  his  heart,  and  the  execution  of  it  is  highly  creditable  to  tbe)«i>- 
Ushers.  It  is  very  handsomely  printed,  and  Is  worthy  a  plaee  in  the  list  of  ^^ 
the  holidays.  It  consists  chiefly  of  simple  ballads,  intenqversed  with  some  of  the  ■«« 
stately  fomis  of  poetry. 
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Tbk  Eabkkst  Han  ;  or,  the  Character  and  Labors  of  Adoniram  Judflon.    By  Mrs.  H. 
C.  Conant.    Boston:  Phillips,  Sampson  &  Co.    1856.    498  pages. 

Wk  need  onlj  to  announce  the  name  of  this  distinguished  ladj  to  give  the  literary 
public  an  assurance  of  a  scholarly  and  able  performance.  Dr.  Judson  is  also  too  well 
known,  and  his  position  as  the  first  missionary  and  a  faithful  and  efficient  laborer, 
mrsLS  too  important  and  too  affecting,  to  be  viewed  with  indifference.  This  Yolume 
eannot  fall,  therefore,  to  be  read  extensiyely  and  to  be  highly  appreciated. 

Thx  Ahbrican  Pulpit  ;  Sketches  and  Biographical  Description  of  liying:  American 
Preachers.  By  Henry  Fowler,  Professor  of  Political  Economy  at  the  University  of 
Bochester,  with  portraits  on  steel.  Kew-Tork :  J.  M.  Fairchild.  1850.  515  pages, 
price  $2  00. 

The  selection  of  "Liying  Preachers*'  in  the  volume  includes  not  a  few  of  those  who 
oocapy  a  foremost  j^ce  in  the  public  mind.  So  far  as  we  know  the  men,  not  one 
of  them  but  is  eminent  for  talent  or  for  eloquence.  Some  of  them  as  forensic 
<irators  are  first  even  among  the  foremost.  The  peculiar  views  any  of  them  may  have 
on  the  topics  of  the  day  cannot  affect  this  point.  But  as  men  whose  names  by  this 
Tery  peculiarity  are  so  familiar  to  the  whole  country,  the  selection  is  peculiarly  happy. 
The  strong  points  of  each  are  judiciously  drawn  by  the  author,  and  most  of  them  are 
represented  by  a  remarkably  accurate  portrait ;  and  we  can  vouch  for  all  except  one. 
Dr.  Sommers,  whose  face  we  have  never  seen.  Portraits  are  given  of  Dr.  £.  N.  Kirk, 
I>r.  0.  Baird,  Revs.  W.  H.  Milburne  and  H.  W.  Beecher,  Dr.  Sommers,  Dr.  T.  L.  Cuyler, 
Dr.  S.  H.  Cox,  Dr.  S.  H.  Tyng,  and  Eev.  Albert  Barnes. 

The  fnends  of  each  of  these  gentlemen  will  not  be  disposed  to  say  that  the  sketches 
are  not  judiciously  and  skilAilly  drawn.  Twenty-one  sketches  are  given,  so  that  each, 
of  necessity,  is  short. 

A  Shobteb  Covrsv  with  the  Gebman  Lanovaos    By  W.  H.  Woodbury,  author  of, 
&c.    6fch  edition.    Kew-Tork  :  Ivison  k  Phinney.    1856,  880  pages. 

This  admirable  work  is  on  the  same  plan  as  the  larger  one,  published  in  1848,  and 
which  is  the  book  now  in  extensive  use  in  this  country.  It  has  no  rival  in  the 
market 
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Wm.  Hall  k  Sok  have  recently  ii^ued  the  Minnehaha  Polka.  By  Francis  H.  Brown. 
Yery  brilliant  and  very  pretty. 

Sx  Nocturnes.    No.  1.    By  Wm.  Vincent  Wallace.    Worthy  of  the  eminent  author, 
and  capital  study  for  the  pupil. 

The  Banjo.    By  L.  M.  Gottschalk.    A  grotesque  fiuitaaie,  whioh  payi  weH  the  time 
required  to  manage  it,  and  is  a  very  popular  piece. 
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List  of  Patents  ZaBued 

FKOM     TBKMIVATIOH      OF     PBSTIOUS      LIST      TO        MAT    t 


Attdrtw  AneD,  WOnilngtei,  DeL,  Imrrortmmt 
In  power  looma. 

Edwin  AUen,QlMtonbarf,0onn.,tanpr0T6ment 
In  calftnrtnr  clocks. 

J.  A.  Ayres,  Hartford,  Improred  mneUn*  bj 
which  cattle  raise  water  for  themBelTei. 

Andrew  J.  Bamhart,  Hartfleld,  N.T.,  ImproTe- 
ment  in  Becaring  and  releasing  blocks  of  lasts. 

Wm.  W.  Blnney,  Seneca  Falls,  improTement  in 
eoal  stores. 

Henry  B.  Oanfleld,  Mew-Tork,  tanprorod  ar- 
rangement  of  means  for  operating  cut-off  ralTes 
of  steam  engines. 

Jacob  Oohen,  New-Tork,  fanproTsmrat  in  the 
arrangement  of  grates  and  dampers  for  chim* 
neys. 

J.  B.  Creighion,  Tiffin,  Ohio,  ImproTed  stomp 
extractor. 

Levi  Cromwell,  Baltimore,  improyemfnt  in  om- 
nlbos  register. 

Abram  J.  Oibson,  Olinton,  Mass.,  loproTeiaent 
in  attaching  tiiiUs  and  poles  to  vehicles. 

Abel  n.  Orennell,  Springfield,  Vt.,  improrement 
In  mode  of  protecting  vines. 

Samuel  E.  ITartwell,  New-Tork,  hnprovoment  In 
frames  for  mot-quito  nets. 

Wm.  B.  Hatch,  Elmira,  improTemmt  in  strain^ 
Ing  marble  saws. 

Nathaniel  Tlayward,  Oolehester,  Ot,  improve- 
ment in  manufacture  of  India  rubber. 

J.  B.  Hariland,  O-alreston,  Improrement  ia  ma- 
ehine  for  sawing  n^arble  19  obelisk  form. 

Jonathan  J.  Hilliard,  of  Fall  Rirer,  improre- 
ment in  spreading  rollers  for  stretch  cloth. 

William  Ilinman,  Elkort,  Ind.,  improrement  in 
bedstead  fastenings. 

William  n.  Ilovey,  Springfield,  Mass.,  Improre- 
ment in  grain  and  grass  harvesters. 

John  Jones,  Brooklyn,  improrement  in  candle 
•ntting  apparatus. 

Simeon  IngersoU,  Green  Point,  N.  T.,  Improre- 
ment in  hay  and  cotton  presses. 

Charles  Kirchoff,  New-Tork,  improrement  In 
dectric  telegraph. 

James  Kline,  Jr.,  and  9iraon  T.  Kline,  Chicago, 
Improvement  in  safety  platforms  between  railroad 
oars. 

George  W.  La  Baw,  Jersey  City,  improrement 
In  hoisting  drums. 

Palmer  Lancaster,  Burr  Oak,  Mioh.,  Improre- 
ment in  fire-arms. 

Marshall  Leflferts,  New-Tork,  improrement  in 
metalic  bedsteads. 

Wm.  H.  I^riun,liiirukttanpronmttit  la  whip 

sockets. 

Wm.  Loyd,  Philadelphia,  improred  stereoscope 
ease. 

Geo.  Marty,  PottsriUe,  improrement  in  appa- 
ratus for  hoisting  coal. 

B.  T.  McCreary,  New-Tork,  double-actinff  catch 
lor  rerersible  backs  for  settees. 

«]?:  /•  M<5'n^«8h,  Sarannah,  improred  imple- 
ment for  reaping  rice. 


ir  apragae,  Mobile,  im| 
rata  for  feeding  ftnmaoe*  with  IteL 

M.  Newmen,  Sd,  Oak  HOI,  N.  J.,  Inpmed  hd 


H.  W.  OUrer,  Witnfyri&e,  Conn.,  isapMrf 
floor  damps 

Wm.  Newbrooirl^  Mofaieaa,  0.,IujiiuieaeBti9 
chums. 

Jos.  Summers,  Kalt^gf*  0.  H.,  Ta^  larprofsd 
wheel  hub. 

Joel  H.  Tatan,  ItaltkMve,  pnpuaOm  sf  «fl 
ground  to  receire  photographic  imprenions. 

Wm.  O.  Titos,  BrooUyn,  faiiprorement  in  mfc 


Benj.  T.  TrkBBer,  PjamM^  S.  T., 
in  railroad  brake. 
Maurice  Yagaa,  New-Tuk,  inj 


mtta 


Dewitt  C.  ITsmer,  Wikesbanne,  Intpnremajtia 
wigs. 

Henry  H.  HUte  sal  Umd  A  Olf,  A^ 
Poultney,  bnprored  ebsne  mazUe  saw. 

Geo.  P.  WUcoxandWa!iamB«kt,UtaeNh. 
N.  T.,  impiinriiwnt  in  appantaute  IBMUng 
phrenology. 

Gilbert  L.  Bailey,  PorUaad,  ioprorei  tow 
spring. 

Wm,  H.  BramUe,  Cindnnafci,  tofnrmmi  is 
grain  weighing  machines.  AotesJjted  April  \ 
1866. 

LebUa  Brooks,  Qreai  VtilB,N.IL,!4ra»t 
in  adJusUng  the  angle  in  macluaa  ts  ana; 
marble  obellsla. 

J.  P.  Downing,  Erie,  Improred  nethodd  bal- 
ing and  elerating  or  depresiiBg  hm  gHea 

John  BricsMB,  New-Tork,  taprereBest  ta  * 
engines. 

Geo.  G.  Griswold,  CarbMftdite,  iaprond  (ftw 
springs. 

R.  L.  Hawes,  Worcester,  impored  dSaphn«» 
ilaid  metre. 

Wm.  H.  Horey,  Springfield,  Mm^.  tesme* 
ment  in  harrester-raklng  attadiSMBls. 

Wm.  A.  Kirby,  BuiEalo,  improTCBC&t  la  fnia 
and  grass  harreeters. 

Jas.  McLeBan,  Detroit,  improrement  In  repair- 
ing railroad  bars.  

0.  W.  MInard,  Waterbar7»CtaiB^ii«nT«0t 
in  making  brass  ketUes.  . 

John  North,  Middletova,  OUb.,  at*^  ^ 
folding  paper.  . 

Ckorge  W.  Proyne,  Malco,  S.  Jt  iaV'M'' 
machine  for  raising  and  creasing  katber  stn|i' 
Ac. 

E.  H.  Steams,  Cincinnati,  inuproTcd  head  v^ 
tail  blooks  ft»r  saw  mills. 

Shobael  Wilder,  New-OaMe.  H^  m"^ 
puddle  ball  sqneeaer. 

R.  F.  Woloott,  Glaremont,  N.  H.,  impronnai 
in  weighing  scales. 

Thomas  A.  Fisher,  Lancaster,  O.,  taigBV  to 
himself  and  J.  R.  Cooper,  of  same  place,  iafNf^ 
men  t  in  seeding  machines. 

Ben).  James,  Worcester,  aastgnor  to  Soisdll- 
James,  of  same  place,  tnqirored  awl-hsfl. 
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J&mes  M.  Kern,  Horgantown,  Ta.,  assignor  to  , 
■noch  P.  Fitch  and  Isaac  Scott,  of  same  place, 
ImproTOd  matbod  of  adjoatlng  cireolar  saws  for 
coneare  or  conrex  worlc. 

Jallns  T.  Bnel,  WhftehaD,  N.  T.,  improTed  fish- 
ing tackle. 

Qaorge  J.  Bltlor,  Laneaater,  Ohio,  ImproTement 
In  seeding  machines. 

Warren  8.  Bartle,  Newark,  N.  T.,  improved  ma- 
chine for  sowing  fertUiaers. 

Alexander  Bachann,  New-Tork,  ImproTement 
In  balance  and  slide  valTefor  steam  engines. 

Gnstar  A.  BUttknowski  and  Frederick  Wm. 
Hoffman,  New-Tork,  hnprorement  In  rerolTlng 
Ore-arms. 

Andrew  Oaleman,  Perth  Amboj,  Improrement 
In  receiving  magnets  for  telegraphs. 

John  Oalrer,  Baltimore,  improved  waste  derlee 
for  hydrants . 

Patrick  8.  Derlan,  Beading,  tanproTement  In 
brick  machines. 

John  B.  Brb,  Strasborg,  Pa.,  ImproTUnent  in 
door  locks, 

George  Esterly,  Heart  Prairie,  Wis.,  hnprove- 
ment  in  cultivators. 

Abraham  Fitts,  Worcester,  improved  machine 
for  digging  peat. 

Samuel  H.  QUman,  New-Orleans,  Improvement 
in  sugar  evaporators. 

Ohrlstlan  Haas  and  John  0.  Noll,  Chicago,  ma- 
chine for  driving  spokes. 

Wm.  H .  Hale,  Worcester,  Improvement  in  ho- 
tel annunciators. 

Wm.  E.  Hayes,  Ckneva,  Improvement  in  the 
arrangement  of  dampers  for  cooking  stoves. 

G.  B.  Hoard,  Watertown,  improvement  in  steam 
boilers. 

Iben  N.  Horsford,  Cambridge,  Improvement  in 
preparing  phosphoric  add  as  a  sobstltute  for 
other  solid  adds. 

Qeorge  Hubbard,  8tonington,  improvement  in 
suspending  extra  topsail  yards. 

James  J.  Johnson,  Alleghany,  improvement  for 
flaslu  for  moulding. 

James  H.  Kinyon  and  James  HolUngshead, 
Chicago,  for  improvement  in  cotton  cleaners. 

PeUs  Miinny,  Wadham's  Qrove,  111.,  improve- 
ment in  subsoU  plows. 

Alonso  M.  Mace,  Springfield,  Mass.,  improve- 
ment In  hydroHUirbon  vapor  lamps. 

James  Miller,  Buffalo,  improvement  In  ma- 
chines for  sawing  marble  in  obelisk  form. 

R.  0.  Mjuick,  Oonard's  Store,  Va*,  and  W.  T. 
Mc(}ahey,  of  McQ-aheyavUle,  Ya.,  Improvement  In 
corn  harvesters. 

Albert  J.  Partridge,  Southbrldge,  Mass.,  Im- 
provement in  electro-magnetic  printing  tele- 
graphs. 

Tbotnu  Patherich,  PottsvUIe,  Improvement  in 
coal  breakers. 

Nathan  M.  miIps,II%w-Tbrk,  dectro-magaetic 
grain  scale. 

Idwln  A  Palmer,  OlafTfUe,  K.  T.,  fanprvred 
measure  faucet. 

Alaason  Qufgley,  Sheldrake,  N.  T.,  improved 
apparatus   for  raising   and  lowering  carriage 
teps. 
Asa  P.  Robinson,  New-iynfe,  Improvement  In 


Wm.  F.  Shaw,  Beslon,  Improremeat  la  gas 
burners. 

Ssmntf  R.  Qhepard  and  Orwn  W.  Stow,  Planis- 
vtile,  Obnn.,  improvement  in  working  sheet 
metaL 


Henry  H.  Sibley,  of  the  United  States  ara^, 
improved  conical  tent. 

Emlle  Sirrett  and  Wm.  H.  Scott,  BufUo,  Im- 
provement In  the  method  of  fastening  lamps  to 
lanterns. 

Thos.  Smith,  Pittsburg,  improvement  in  prq]ee- 
tUes  for  fire-arms. 

George  S.  Spence,  Boston,  improved  pressure 
regulating  apparatus  for  steam-heating  boilers. 

Alfred  Speer,  Passaic,  N.  J.,  Improved  weather 
strip  and  lock  for  windows,  Ac. 

A.  H.  Stephens,  Warsaw,  N.  T.,  Improvement 
In  com-ahe  llers. 

Samuel  T.  Thomas,  Lawrence,  Mass.,  improve- 
ment In  looms  for  weaving  bags.  • 

Richard  Yose,  New-Tork,  improvement  in  divi- 
ded axles  for  railroad  can. 

Ohas.  B.  Waite  and  James  W.  Senor,  Frede- 
rf^sborg,  for  improvement  In  coffee-poU. 

Henry  R.  Worthington,  Brooklyn,  Improve- 
i^ent  in  completing  the  throw  of  the  valves  of 
direct  acting  engkies  by  the  exhausted  steam. 

Thos.  D.  Burk,  Chicago,  assignor  to  John  C. 
Miller  and  Ohas.  A.  Fowler,  same  place,  improve- 
ment in  link  gearing  for  horse  powers. 

Thos.  D.  Burk,  Chicago,  assignor  to  James 
Garrett,  Ogle  county.  111.,  improved  device  to  id- 
low  for  contraction  and  expansion  in  wire 
fences. 

Kelsey  Curtiss,  Winchester,  Conn.,  assignor  to 
the  "  Winsted  Auger  Company,"  same  place,  Im- 
proved auger. 

George  W.  Holmes,  Buckfleld,  Me.,  assignor  to 
James  0  .Marble,  Paris,  Me.,  Improved  hoop  ma- 
chine. 

Samuel  Hoffltnan,  Richmond,  Ya.,  assignor  to 
himself  and  James  D.  Brown,  same  place,  com- 
bined shovel  and  tongs. 

Ira  Merrill,  Bhelburne  Falls,  Mass.,  assignor  to 
himself  and  Arthur  Maxwell,  same  place,  im- 
proved machines  for  tunncUog  and  quarrying. 

Lucius  Paige,  Cavendish,  Yt.,  assignor  to  him- 
self and   Albert    L.    Lincoln,    Boston,   IT 
improvement  in  studs  for  wearing  apparel. 

Thomas  J.  Alexander,  of  WestervUle,  Ohio,  fbr 
Improved  sawing  machine. 

Enoch  App  legate,  of  Wilmington,  Dd.,  for  im- 
provement in  chain  cable  hooks. 

Henry  N.  Baker,  of  0nion,  N.  T.,  for  improve: 
ment  in  electro-magnetic  printing  telegraphs. 

Edward  Baptls,  of  Hoboken,  N.  J.,  for  pen  and 
pencil  case. 

Milton  Barlow,  of  Lexington,  Ky.,  for  improve- 
ment in  cradling  harvesters. 

Asa  W.  Cady,  of  Sullivan,  N.  T.,  for  improved 
machine  for  excavating  and  moving  earth. 

Wm.  Dawson,  of  Huntington,  Conn.,  for  Im- 
provement in  cigar  machines. 

John  M.  Dearborn,  of  Boston,  Mass.,  for  im- 
provement in  scaffolding. 

John  B.  Evins,  of  Green  Castle,  Ind.,  fbr  Im- 
proved shingle  machine. 

Edwin  J.  Green  and  Moses  H.  Wheeler,  of  Ce- 
darville,  N.  T.,  for  Improvement  In  Johit-bodled 
buggies. 

Edward  Hopkhis,  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  for  Im- 
provement In  hand  seed  planters. 

Wm.  H.  Hovey,  of  Springfield,  Blass.,  for  Im- 
provement In  attaching  harvester  cotter  Uadet  to 
the  sickle  bar. 

Salem  T.  Lamb,  of  Hew* Washington,  Ihd.,  fbr 
hnprovement  In  antonmtlc  rake  for  harvesters. 

WflBam  X^on  and  Ohartea  W.  Steklnaon,  of 
Newark,  N.  J.,  for  ImprevemeBl  In  the  oonstrnc- 
tlonofdrygas  1 
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B>eneMr  Uftthem,  of  M  organtown,  Ya.,  Cor  Im- 
proTement  in  com  ibdlen. 

Joo.  Mclanes,  of  Braiotree,  Mass.,  for  machine 
•r  printlDg  woolen  and  other  fiabrtes. 

SUsha  P.  Moolton,  of  Baltimore,  Md.,  for  hn- 
proTement  in  door  fiuteaers. 

Fred.  Newbnry, of  Albany,  N.  T.,  for  Improro- 
ment  in  llre-arms. 

Sphralm  L.  Pratt,  of  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  for  Im- 
proTement  in  machine  for  paring  apples. 

Silas  B.  Rendall,  of  Bockford,  IIL,  for  Improre* 
ment  in  com  planters. 

BenJ.  T.  Roney,  of  PhiladelphJa,  Pa.,  for  im- 
provement in  harvester  cotters. 

John  B.  Hoot,  of  Brooltlyn,  N.  T.,  for  improre* 
ment  in  rotary  steam  engines. 

Bradford  Rowe,  of  Albany,  N.  T.,for  Improved 
vrench. 

Simon  F.  Stanton,  of  Manchester,  N.  H.,for  Im- 
provement  in  breech  loading  lire-arms. 

PUng  Thayer,  of  Lanslngbnrg,  N.  T.,  for  im- 
provement in  reaping  machines. 

Alex.  Underwood,  of  German  Flats,  N.  T.,  for 
Improved   machine  for  manufacturing  friction 


Ohas.  P.  8.  WardweU,  of  Lake  Tillage,  N.  H., 
lor  improvement  in  box  openers. 

John  T.  Whitaker,  of  St  Charles,  Dl.,  for  Im- 
provement in  self  rakers  for  harvesters. 

Samuel  Wilt  and  George  W.  Albaugh,  of  Green 
Castle,  Pa.,  for  improvement  In  com  planters. 

J.  W.  Wood,  of  Washington,  O.  C.,for  improve- 
ment in  propelling  boats. 

Albert  H.  Brown,  of  Albany,  N.  T.,  assignor  to 
Tin^ey  A  Vtele,  of  same  place,  for  Improved 
lathe. 

A.  C.  Ketchum,  of  Xew-Tork,  N.  T.,  assignor  to 
Edward  D.  Olcott,  of  same  place,  for  improvement 
in  machines  for  cleaning  knives. 

Samuel  W.  Lowe,  of  Philadelphia,  assignor  lo 
Jacob  M.  Beck,  of  Harrisbnrg,  Pa.,  for  machine 
for  embossing  and  printing. 

John  Reily,  of  Heart  Prairie,  Wis.,  for  Improve- 
ment in  harvester  fingers. 

Clayton  Brown,  Senior,  of  Richmond,  Ind.,  for 
Improved  apparatus  for  lubricating  grist  mill 
spindles. 

Chas.  Beverly,  of  Ohio,  for  improved  rotary 
sbln^e  machine. 

Joseph  Bastion,  of  Theresa,  N.  T.,  for  Improved 
eonstmetion  of  guides,  or  chutes  for  turbine 
wheels. 

J.  T.  Baoghman,  of  Fraseysborgh,  Ohio,  for  im- 
proved wagon  tongue. 

Chaa.  Buss,  of  Marlboro,  N.  H.,  for  Improved 
vise. 

O.  W.  Bishop,  of  Brooklyn,  N.  T.,'for  Improve- 
ment in  self-heating  smoothing  Irons. 

Abel  Braer,  of  Saugtuck,  Gonn.,  for  Improved  In- 
hrtcator. 

Ohas.  S.  Bmff,  of  Baltimore,  Md.,  for  improve- 
■lent  In  double  pannel  shutters. 

Thos.  D.  Bailey,  of  Lowell,  Mass.,  for  Improve- 
ment In  pegging  jacks  or  **  shoemaker's  head 
Mocks.'* 

John  D.  Browne,  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  for  Im- 
provement in  machines  for  paring  apples. 

Relnhold  Boekleo,  of  Jersey  01|y,  N.  J.,  for  Im- 
provement In  corn-planters. 

B.  *  Wm.  H.  Book,  of  Roshvflle,  Ohio,  for  Im- 
l^roved  machine  for  sawing  felloes. 

<%as.  Day,  of  Lancaster,  N.  T.,  and  Alanson 
D.  Lord,  of  Bethany  M.  T. ,  for  Improved  machine 
for  splitting  wood. 


Wm.  Clark,  of  Dayton,  Ohio,  fcr  L_^.„ 
In  processes  for  mnVIng  paper  fron  stiav. 

0.  J.  Cowperthwaity  of  Fhiladc^ihls,  Ik,  ftr 
Improved  hydrant. 

Samuel  Davis,  of  New-HoDaad,  F^  6r  ^ 
provement  In  lard  i^— ip^, 

Melvin  C.  GhambertlB,  of  SbeUsn,  S.  T^  hr 
Improved  moold  press  for  horM  coIUn. 

Alberto.  Field,  of  Qaincy,  HL,  foriBqami 
self-regulating  wlnd-mlU. 

John  Gustine  and  J.  M.  Rankin,  of  hewi^ns, 
Dl.,  for  improTed  road  scraper. 

Abraham  Healings,  of  Pbflade^tfals,  P^  fa- 
improvement  In  potato  diggers. 

Nathaniel  Hayward,  of  Cofefaester,  Goaa.,  &r 
process  of  preparteg  elastic  India  robter  d^ 

Abraham  Hager,  oi  Batra  Roi^c  Ls.,  sal 
Toungs  Allyn,  of  New-Orteans,  U.,  for  impror^ 
ment  In  bagasse  furnaces. 

Bei^.  L.  Hood,  of  Albany,  N.  T.,  and  E.  P.  Voo- 
roe,  of  Charleston,  Mass.,  for  improveaeBt  is 
salt  evaporators. 

Henry  O.  Tyler,  of  BslZanf  TaJev  i^^UL,  sotf 
Jno.  Hehn,  of  Mew-Bran»vlck,  S.  J^iar  impivre- 
ment  in  making  gum-eksOe  ciotb.  Axite>dsted 
January  9, 188S. 

Moses  A.  JofaasoB,  of  Loweff,  JtfssR^  for  fa- 
provement  la  asaaftemriBg  tdtedyamx. 

Matthew  &  Sslile,  of  Lexington,  Ts.,  for  im- 
provement la  mtchViifs  for  sattog  dorer  seed. 

Matthew  S.  Kshk,  ol  Lexington,  Ya.,  (or  in- 
provement  in  dmapiDg  tcnpeia. 

James  T.  King,  of  Kev-Toik,  IR.  Y.,  'at  tac- 
provement  in  wasUag  machine. 

Edward  Linder,  of  Sew-Toik.  !{.T.,  for  im- 
provement in  brcach-toading  gons. 

Geo.  Leonard,  of  ehrcvsbnrf,  Xia.,  far  ie- 
provement  in  repeating  fire-anas. 

Kagene  L.  Norton,  of  Charle8toB,1lML,l^'£»' 
provement  in  machines  for  figarlngmipsEsk&v 
morocco. 

James  Neal,  of  Boston,  Masa^  for  iBprarexamt 
in  gas-burners. 

Samuel  Nickleson,  of  PoUdd,  Teon^  for  ^ 
provement  in  machines  for  lawinsBisrfaieiskerb 
of  varying  angles. 

Robert  Neisch,  of  New-Toik.  5.  t.  ki  te> 
provement  In  preparing  artifidsiUmc- 

Jess?  Ohmert,  of  Mt.  Morris, !!,«» is^fw*- 
ment  la  ovens. 

Samuel  Oberbolyer,  of  Tent  HUPtnte  ^ 
proved  method  of  hanging  gates,  ioen,  etc 

Thos.  H.  Powers,  of  Wyecens,  Wla,  for  h^ 
provement  in  flimaces  for  smelting  iron. 

Geo.  Pierce,  of  New-Toik,  N.  Tnte  lai|i»w- 
ment  In  cooking  an>aratas. 

N.  W.  Robinson,  of  Keesvflk,  5.  r,  forlis- 
proved  machine  for  aianafkctiiriBg  Itsml  hesds. 
Sokumm  W.  Raggles,  of  Rtditaiih,  Msflk,  for 
Improved  machine  for  eztradlBg  rtuaps. 

I^lihnin  D.  Boseacnmta,  of  Xnr-Tnk,  H.  T.. 
for  improvement  In  extension  wagoas. 

John  Rose,  of  Newark,  N.  J.,  for  In^ronaol 
in  compositions  for  stolBnif  leather. . 

Joseph  and  Qjlveater  Sawyer,  of  fltdtelk. 
Mass.,  for  Improved  hoop  machine. 

WiUard  H.  Smith,  of  Nev-Tork,  K.  T.,  te  te< 
proved  door  fhateaer. 

Thos.  Sloan,  of  St.  Lools,  Mo.,  for  ImptsnaM* 
in  heating-fced-water  appantos  for  sM* 
boilers. 

Geo.  Wmard,  of  Beaton,  Masa.,  ■srigaor  lobiB> 
self  and  Nathan  W.  0.  Jameson,  of  Antrim,  9.  a. 
for  Improvement  In  railroad  car  seafefc 
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The    Camel: 

Ua  Of|»»i»lloii,  Habtta,  Md  Vim,  oontMtrti  with 
m^Titn  to  hli  lBtro<l«otloii  Idio  lb*  Unltea  8UtM. 
By  OaoMME  P.  Marsh,  lute  U.  8.  Minlater  at  CooaMO- 
tlaofle.   itao,«lotlL   Tftoentt. 

It  l»  well  known  that  the  United  States  GoTernment 
ro  mom  sag ngod  ta  nakteg  the  oxperloiOBt  of  doowi- 
eatlng  tho  Oaiael  in  this  coaniry.  Moosy  was  appro- 
riatodby  Coagrsaa,  last  year,  and  an  oxpedltiaa  Mat  to 
le  Boat  to  proeore  the  animaia.  The  aspediiton  baa 
Bconily  retorned  with  thirty  or  forty  for  the  oae  of  Got- 
rWBa0t«  la  Tiew  of  thia  ezpeniD«at,  tkk  proaent  toI- 
mo  will  ba  foond  not  only  aoasooable,  bns  authoriia- 
W:  Mr.  Marsh  has  nade  the  subject  a  atady  fer  f  ears, 
oth  afe  homo  an<l  In  the  E«s%  and  ihia  booh  is  the  re- 
ttU»  Tnara  is  no  other  la  (bo  language  to  bo  eompared 
nth  thia  for  lUasaa  aad  reUablUty. 

i  Tala  of  HvBnfbto  Ufb  on  tha  Coaat  of  Sohlaawfg. 
Tranalated  from  tha  Gariaaa  of  BtamatakU  by  Mrs. 
Oaoaoa  P.  Maxob.    With  a  Memoir  of  the  Author. 

Thia  work  haa  ram  fhraagh  aaToral  editiona  in  6er^ 
naoy.  It  girea  m  graphie  pieturo  of  a  slngolar  loealiiy 
Jid  peo|ila»  as  Oaah  aad  origloal  aa  thoae  pra»entod  in 
ha  lalea  of  Mias  Bremer.  I(  ia  writtea  with  ciasale 
logaaoe. 

knowledgFis  poweh 

K  view  of  the  PrndoetiTo  Poreosof  Madera  Soeletyi  and 
the  Rn»ultJ*  or  Labtir,  Oa|»ital,and  Skill.  By  CasaLas 
Kman.  BtjTiand  aad  Bdlied  by  David  A  WakLa, 
AAHn  Bdltor  of  *«  Annual  of  relaotiile  Disoovery/'  ate. 

t' With  amerous  BngritYiugs.   ISmo,  doth.    $l.Siw 

'  U  this  work,  the  author  ataitt  to  elhlfeit  the  relatloBa 
irhlolk  Knowledge,  Labor,  Saill,  and  Capital  bear  lo 
aob  ether.  Labor  he  lapreaeots  as  the  foundatloa  of 
KTealab.  •  apital  is  but  aeeumnlatad  labor.  Smil  la- 
nreasea  the  prodoetiTeoasa  of  labor,  Xaowladta  ta  at 
^  iMsia  of  all  prodnctive  labor.  Knowledge  has  pto- 
rldad  aiodefa  maehlaery,  and  thus  added  untold  lvalue 
4>  tb«  prodaettveaeas  of  labor.  Divlaloa  of  labor  la 
Msentiai  to  tha  highaat  akiil,  aad  eonsv^aeBily  w  the 
ilgbrat  prodaettTeaaaa.  Capital  la  not  tha  aataganial 
vr  labor,  bat  the  ladlapohaabia  ally.  Labor  muit  be  ab- 
Mlmely  frte,  aad  Capital  sbaotaifely  saaor^,  la  ordaf  to 
the  hlirboat  aro^pariiy  of  both.  Credit  represeou  Used 
itpttat  saaalaa  a  maa  to  o  ntart  hli  houa«a,  lands, 
»4ahlaery,  ate.,  into  carrenof  . 

Tbase  prodnattoaa  and^otbera  aro  illoatratad  ■  by  a 
iraat  variety  ot  fbeta,  drawn  fkom  dUTarfnt  branchea  of 
ladeatry'-irwamoaaary,  glaaa  laaatilbettta,  eottoa  aad 
woolen-  maiiuranturea,  silk  mannfbeturo.  pottary.  aaadle 
lad  pin  making,  printing,  e(e„  ete.  Tba  wort  is  at 
rasa  an  instraattra  traattfb  on  P<i>ltflMl  Baonomy,  aad 
la  entartainlag  hiatory  of  BkMftil  lodoitryr  Itia  illua* 
tratad  by  upwaffda  of  ifty  aafnvteg  a. 


Diary  and  Correspondence 

or  Tmf  LAtB 

AMOS  LAWBENCE. 

With  a  Brief  Aoeooat  of  tome  of  the  Ineidenfa  of  hia 
Ufe^  Bdlisd  by  hie  Son,  William  R.  LAwaaaca, 
M.D.  With  olMrant  Portralta  of  Amos  and  Abbott 
Lawianaa,  aa  BngraTlag  of  their  BIrth-plaee,  aad  a' 
eopioua  Indei.    aro,  doth.    Price  $1.90. 

TUa  la  the  M«aolr  of  a  elttiea  of  Masaaehasetta* 
who  becaata  dieting eishad  lor  hie  groat  wealth,  but 
BMre  diatlagulahad  for  iho  maanw  ta  Which  he  need  it. 

U  Is  the  Memoir  of  a  man  wbose  public  benefaettona 
hare  rarely  bean  aarpaasad,  and  wi.oae  privaie  charitlea 
fhr  aurpaaaed  hfs  publlo  benofhetlona. 

it  Is  the  Memoirofaman  who,eommenclngbnetaeai 
with  only  $S0,  gave  awny,  tn  publlo  and  private  chari- 
tioa,  during  ki$  lifettrM^  more  than  an}  other  maa  in 
Aiaariea. 

It  la  a  Memoir  that  commenda  Itself  alike  to  tbo  rich 
and  the  poor ;  to  the  rieb,  as.  presenting  tho^iSiample  of 
anaawhohad  disoovfred  the  true  secret  of  enjoying 
hia  wealth ;  to  the  poor,  as  exblbitiDg  a  ponraiiure  of 
one  of  their  greatest  benelactora. 

Twtnty'ikree  ihoutand  eopioa  of  this  iiark  kav9  ^sen 

S9id. 

There  are  two  Editions ;  an  octaTo  edition,  prifa  $1.80, 
and  a  ekeop  tdition^  preeiseiy  like  the  other,  exoept  tha 
paper,  ia  of  leas  aixe.    Prioe  $1.00. 


OF 

Scientific  Discoiery; 

OR, 

YEAR-BSOK  OF  FACTS  IN  SCIENCE 

jLl^X>     .A.X1.VP 

VOtL   IB9B. 

Bditad  by  Datid  A.  Willo.  A.M.,  Bdltor  of  ••Teaa^ 
*  Book  or  Agrieulture,'*  aca    WUh  a  Llkona»a  of  Rieh- 
ard  M.  Hoe,  of  Bow*Y«vk  lataniar  of  So$^  IMnting 
.-Piaet.  lteo,elath.    $&J(k 

"  A  Ml  eat  of  tha  Annual  iolentffle  DiscoTery,  aeyeu 
v^amaa*  QNsa  l$gO  to  !$&$•  laMuflva.  eoni|il4«es  Che  meet 

Bnftct  and  uaioue  Eneyeiopiadia  of  Modoaa  faieMO  aad 
iseorery  ever  ispoed  and  will  hm  furnished  free  of  ez- 
paaaiK  laanlibrm  binding,  fbr  taTft.** 

Stogie  eoples  aaat  by  nan,  /Vvs  of  tufrnttf  oa  receipt 
tt  $L85. 


The  Farm  JoDrntl  and  ProsnrcssiTe  Fannef. 


At  ov  rale  Is,  to  vuOut  »U  mbwaipUonu  b«e1»  with  the  JMurjor  Jvly  nvnbtr.  wmt  to  a  wiitMt  ttwM^ 
ih'Df  to  oommcooe  with  our  Mit  l«tiui  to  tuhteribo.  Th«  patjeet*  treated  of  will  be  AaM  m  caapnhri 
ilut  tr«  ciUeolMod  to  fntorei^t  and  Inform  the  Pirmlof  onmmanUy.  Our  aim  l#  u>  ai«k«  ite  Jovut  Mv.iri 
•ad  •nteruaoiiK.  It  to  laaaod  ili«  flrat  of  ovory  month.  S«eh  naaber  h^o  ihirtj-two  aet«T**  paf^  ii  anofffM 
bleinlta  typoi{r«pbloal  tppearanca,  and  la  omlMiUabod  wiih  fonr  of  di  eayTinca  of  iwproyH  Ib^Iimm 
Stock.  Tha  edt'<trtal  dep%rtm»Bt  U  under  the  oontro'  of  DWIO  A.  MTBLLa.  A.  «f..  natbor  nf  *  TteTcvJai 
Airtaaliant,**  **The  Annual  of  fleienclfle  DIaoOTery/*  Jcc,  A^-..  aaal«ted  by  A.  M.  8P  hfiULEf,  thman0tiH 
and  Proprtefor  oTtlie  J  »arnaL  As  «mr  work  l«  aereotyped  we  een  rornlsli  tbe  back  onDUfa  to  eeek  ai  wrilp 
t&w  bavlnir  tbeir  tsboeripttoot  commanon  with  tba  §rmm%  roivmn,  Moaaya  maj  be  aaol  at  eviiet  %i* 
Buabari  eeni  grails 

ODR  TERMS  FLkCE  THE  JOURNAL  WITfflN  THE  REACH  01 AU 

Single  Copy, *   .     $1.09 

Five  Copie% 4,00 

Ten        " .       t.«0 

Oatkf  inoariMy  In  advana, 

BAXUEL  EHLElf  A  Co.i  Pnblidiea 

K.  £.  COB.  tTH  AND  MARKET  8T&,  VBILADELPEIL 
To  when  all  eotDmantcationi.  wbecher  EdItoHal  or  bnato^M,  abonld  bo  ad^iwed. 

m  mi  Ail  Fsm 

Tbb  Infentor,  after  tbficonsMTMtectbliCi0o»pemPt«M 
ibe  paat  two  yean,  (bole  eooMeai  \\aA\\\»  mk  cqariMby  taj 
thlQB  now  in  marfcut,  la  tbe  way  ef  raleiBi  «  forobif  wv«r;  tb« 
notion  betaff  rvtavyt  ^^  nnu»  taceattabt,  witbettite  tM  ef  ■ 
▲IB  reeeol.  Tba  paoklac  la  Beif-«4iMUAS.  wy  4nklB|tiki  m 
DO(  well  get  out  of  order.  ^  _^^ 

Tbeea  pomps  aro  well  calcmtated  fitt  tU  iki  m^^^^^ 
»«inpe  or  hydranta  may  be  neait,  vU,  Fanorbi,  i.iiMBhMM.Tia' 
nerio^  Breweriee,  Dieiillenea,ftailieate,VrMr£CiaM,flotali, 
Minee,  Garden  Bnginea,  fco.  ^,  , j. 

Among  the  many  teatlmooiaU  ginn  ofl^pmMM*" 
medal  awarded  at  tbe  laai  groat  Pair  of  the  Awataa  »««•  . 

No.  1  la  a  boiifo  or  w«U  pamp  and  doBMlk  Ibi  ImH^  oi 
Win  ralee  tromW  to  SO  gallooa  per  ataaM. 

No.  9  wUl  EBlae  100  giOloiM  aft  IM  remMikai. 

No.Si     M       90O        «<        ISO       "" 

No.3      «        300         «         1«D       «  ,      .      __^ 

Tbe  qmaatity  raieed  eaa  he  doublei,  >f  *>fMlf  » JJ^ 
dona.    Theae  madbtnea  are  manafkenrci  lad  fw  ^  "  ^ 
BcribecBBtBroebpoKVM.Y.;  lyao  lBtfeiieH>,MBBr«'*V. 
8«ptl».ly.  •  CAlTtnAWtft. 

~^  THE    INFA-LLIBLE 

mnmm  fruit  and  vegetable  i. 


OvB  •zperieaca  derlog  the  ikiac  yav,  In  HMBnlbeiBrtDg  8eir  SeaUng  Fmic  Oaai,  tsd  tbewdnnal  Mtii^ 
tmi  eertillc«iee  of  paniee  who  hare  pnrchaaad  and  toMcd  thaaa  of  Tarious  makers,  hare  giT«ievMtkip^*i* 
OTareUeUien.   The  debeeribeiB  oflbr  to  the  paMlo  the 

BEST  SELF-SEALING  CAN  EVER  INVENTED 

To  praiarre  f  ralta,  VegelaMae,  te. 

TEE    SEALING   IS   INVARIABLY  FEBlSCt, 

All  oihan  reqniia  aolder  er  cemenl^ 

Tba  opening  baa  bWB  emerged  to  edaU  b  FtTXX   aJMBJB  PEAOB*    Bfvy  On  H  P"**^ 
I  before  It  leeret  oor  mBBofbetoryy  Bad  lUmped  with  <mr  name. 

TAYLOR  A  HODazrrrs, 

Uanafuturen  of  Pla&iihed  Tin  ud  J«pumed  Wans  JR*.  60  BtOiMB  X  ^^'^ 


.  I.. 


a^  A.  ITIT^ST'S 


^aieirf  IPurteble  fag  ani  tttim  IPress, 

LTBVTBD  April  IT,  1866 ;  b^Dg  a  Horisontal,  Ylbrttthig,  Lever  Praw,  constructed  on  Wheels;  is 
ttdiljr  drawn  from  plaee^to  place,  and  worked  with  great  facility;  the  Press  being  filled  at  one  end 
hile  the  Bale  is  being  hooped  at  the  other,  and  vice  versa;  pressing  a  Bale  at  each  Tibration  of  the 
»Fer8 ;  and,  as  is  appitrent^  capable  of  doing  a  great  amount  of  work,  and  designed  to  (iiUy  meet 
m  wants  of  the  public. 

LAll  Orders  and  Communications  addressed  to  P.  Makvt,  Wadow's  Groye,  HI,  punctually  re* 
dedto.  P.    MASBT. 


Thb  Subscriber  has  much  pleasure  in  introducing  to  the  notice  of  those  requiring  Artificial 
Mtb,  his  RBOENTLT  discovered  method  of  obviating  the  deleterious  galvanic  action  of  gold  plates, 
3.,  in  causing  iendemesSj  exquiaUe  pain,  looeenesSy  decay,  and  losa  of  (he  Uving  eoniigucnu  teeth,  with 
hich  the  plate  coines  m  contact.  This  discovery  Lb  the  result  of  patient  experimental  investigation, 
oonaists  in  the  preparation  and  adoption  of  electro-negative  gold  plates  as  a  basis  for  arttfcial 
etb.  The  gold  employed  is  of  the  fiuest  quality,  (tweoty  carat,)  and  being  rendered  ekdnhOiiracUive^ 
le  acids  of  the  mouth  are  diverted  from  the  living  natural  teeth,  which  are  thus  efiectually  eecured 
lotnal  decay  or  diMOM,  whilst  at  tiie  same  time,  the  taste  and  functions  of  the  mouth  are  preserved 
I  a  AaolMy  and  tifiimpa^red  cendiftiem.  The  imporiomce  of  this  discovery  will  be  obvious  to  all  who 
ive  heretofore  suffered  from  the  evils  against  which  it  provides  an  infkllible  security.  Artificial 
leth  inserted  on  Gutta  Percha,  a  soft  elastic  substance,  suitable  for  aged  persons  with  tender  gums. 

A.  C.  CASTLE,  M.I).,  MS  Fovrtli  St,  Wadiii^ton  Sqnaxt. 

Fntrn  Uu  Bvmi»g  Post. 

**  Da.  A.  0.  Camtlm,  DsimtT,  whoHMM  Hred  a  Ignt  wMe  In  tlitt  oity,  lias  obteiiMd  an  anviible  emloenca  la  hli 
vHmsIoo  Dr.  a  ts  a  rfgularly  •docated  pbjrsietan,  having  been  four  y«art  a  popfi  or  Dr.  J.  C.  Chbbwkmam.  Ho 
wratoa  upon  the  teeth  wtih  great  akl'l  an"  aitility.  Ha  ha«  also  prepared  a  compositiom  for  fllltng  decayed  toeth, 
hipli  la  pm  Into  tbe  tooth  wbiiat  in  a  soa  »tate,  and  beeoiAet  Impietod  with  and  as  hard  aa'  tha  tootb  ttaeIC  It 
iaibTi  the  action  of  all  acuia  and  mrKCTivo  L^iKtrn^  and  le  peirrctly  Innocent  In  lia  proptalea.  V!lfa  hart  tried  > 
,  and  ean  recommend  Dr.  O.'a  mode  as  being  pvculUrly  adapted  for  oenroaa  persona.*' 

Br.  A.  0.  C.  fills  teeth  with  fine  gold  fbil,  sponge  gold,  &a,  *c.  ^' 


AHD 


Guano^  Bone-Dust,  Bone-Charcoal,  Ooarse  Cracked  Bones,  Plaster,  Super-Phosphate  of  Limsy 
ntrata  of  Soda,  Ac,  ftoi,  ftimiahed  in  quantities  to  suit,  by  ' 

WH.  POST,  Agent,  128  Front  St,  Htw-Tork. 


A 


SMO^  W^WLSHillVmL 


or       ^ 

'  ALL  KINOSt^ 

0  r        V 


CXZJ^lXI.X.SS  xz. 


If  E'Vr-TOKK 

BBBUV  IROV  FUBHTUAB  WOID. 

ftl    GREEH    8TBIET. 
BaCWMs  GntDd  nwA  Broooe,  llev>r«rk. 
Tb«  Htaeribtr  Invltas  attcoiion  to  li{«fiflet«rOlirABt 
TAL  AND  USEFUL  IRON  FURNZTYAl.  WMMff  iif* 
of 
B«d«t6«d«,  bl^ly  ornuncBtBd,  b  ffwC  TvMf. 
*«  f»rB«flidimri««aiid0cte«k, 

**  for  Houta,  Scrranta,  sod  Bot^kato. 

(PabUe  lB«t$t«tiou  tnpplM  st  the  lowaii  tosM 
Marble  aii4  PatMt  Marble  Top  TiMaa,  Bmu  aai  GB 
Childran**  Cribc.  CtkIIm  and  BedalMda. 
Hal»  Pot  Md  Umbt^lta  Btaato,  1  •tarr  iwl» 
Hall,  Qardea.  and  Cemaianr  S«UMa  ao4  Olaini 
Stora  PtMOla  alwaya  on  kttd,  aa  alaa  aa  aflwi  ndUr' 
plain,  naafiil  and  radkcrete  attielaa. 

Beddiflf,  torinf,  Hair,  Haafc^aad  ttnwMaitnmm,M* 
itiaa,  OP  "*»*"i 

Porehaaara  at  tkia  aataWahiwit  tm  km  tMr  QMk 
EaK>>«^  Ita-ttlt,  or  Aa-Braaaai  at  tte  lawaac  friMa 

51  GunrSrsBT. 


SAIiAlff  ANDES  SAFE. 

f  ILTOH  &  Ilflq?MSLfflID, 

172  Brotdwayt  oor.  Xaiden  Lane,  Hew-Iorli:, 

OrriR  THBIK 

FIRE  AND  BURGLAR  PROOF  mil 

To  tba  pabllc,  ai  anperlor  to  any  mannfaetur^d  in  tbe  world,  either  A>r  FIRE  OR  BUBCLiB  FROOf  R^"] 
and  are  warranK'd  tncirdy  FREE  PROM  DAMPNESS,  wuioh  la  not  tbe  eaae  wftb  miuj  eibm  ■■■"'"E 
bare.  Of  the  tboaaanda  aold  by  ua,  noi  one  of  tiM  naay  fihat  baTa  baaa  laiiad  km  aaiaal  Ineaf  i^  mmmmm 
baai,  bay*  tbe 

BOOKS  OR  PAPBRS  8X7FFBBBD  TBE  I.BABTI 

Nor  hara  Rnrglare.  aflor  repeated  attempta,  ever  been  able  to  pick  our  POWME  AND  BUB9LA1  PiOOy  W^ 
Tbeee  xafaa  bave  the  preeedeaoo  io  the  Go^eranieot  Offlofo  at  WaablBgtOByODd  are  lamiMM  li  !»*■■"  ** 
ottterw  in  the  Patent  Offlee,  for  the  aafe  deposit  of  UoTeritment  iewela.  . 

t3r  PurehaMri  are  ioviied  to  eaii,  exftiulae,  and  compare  prleoa  and  foalitlM  wItbetbarflanBitantr. 

172  BROASWAT,  Hew-Tork.  146  PLATT  ST.,  BaltiiM».Il 

14  HOWARD  8T.,Bo8toii,  lUm.  69  KAkKBT  aT~  Mukm,  "tm. 

18  EXCHAMGB  ST.,  Portlaad.  Me.        90  BATTBRY  ST.,  inlmam^ 

CELEBBATED  PATENT  BROAD-CAST  AND  DBUl  SEED-SSm 

Fob  Wheat,  Rye,  Oats,  Barley,  Buckwheat,  Hemp,  Flax,  CJotton,  and iUoe;  f^*^ 
kinds  of  Urass-Seeds,  together  with  Guano,  Lime,  Pla^^r,  Bone>I>ost  vA 
Ashes ;  Corn,  Peas,  and  Beans,  when  not  planted  in  hill. 

0o  aimplo  and  ebeap  ta  afrlealtural  Implement,  it  la  bellerad,  baa  nerer  bofbra  been  ollbrad  to  tbe  P*^^  ^ 

Tbe  great  amount  of  labor  and  tbe  large  per  eentaga  of  aeod  eared  by  tbe  aoe  of  tbia  machinal  B^ka  tt  m  >" 
Intareat  of  oTery  farmer,  of  bowevor  limited  meaaa,  to  o«b  ooo.  ^^ „  ^1 

Tbere  being  no  re^Tea  to  clog,  or  macblAery  of  aay  kind  to  look  after,  tbe  eheapoot  of  belp  can  o|Mn"^^ 
iMiUty.  ^^ 

A  baod-maeUne,  eoetiiig  only  B35,  wtU  oow  fhrni  twilre  to  flftaan  oaraa  dnily ;  tergor  maebinai, viBf  f^ffT} 
boraea,  will  aow  from  fifty  to  one  hundred  aeree  daily,  and  do  tbe  work  in  eneb  manner,  tbat  the  mmv"^ 
aoed  will  lie  apoa  each  sqoaro  fbot,  rod,br  aara  of  aolL 

For  tlirther  informaUon,  or  rigbta  to  aantifeetara  mad  vm,  nddroao 

x*r  Mt.tt  WK  a  8AVP8W,  Pr«pii«tor,  lottaa,  IM. 


□DETS'  ATTTOKATON ;  or,  Self-Bahdxig  Reaper  and  Mower. 

UBvxmv  OMC^^osKxsra  xsar  xtmsd. 
I  firat)  tuied  in  1862.    40  u«ed  suooessAilly  in  1863.    800  in  twenty 
different  States  in  1864.    1200  in  all  parts  of  the  XTnion  in  1866. 
8000  building  for  the  harvest  of  1866. 

ii«jiK  are  aU  good  reMoni  for  tbU  iinpftnijl«l«<i  incrowe  and  great  popularity  :->l«t.  It  U  ttreiMr  and  reliable, 
lly  managed.  8d.  It  aavea  the  bard  labor  of  Raking.  3d.  It  aaToa  at  teaat  aootber  baad  in  blodlng.  4clL 
I  st^aiteriag  toy  the  earafbl  haiidllDg  in  raklog;  bealdoa,  the  atraw  being  laid  ecmigbt,  (t  la  wall  aacurad  In  the 
■Kl  doa-t  HOC  drop  in  the  alter  handling,  and  iha  heada  are  not  exposed  in  the  acaek,  ao  ihat  tb**  aaaur  aaTlng 
.ee«da  the  lasub  eavlng.  5tb.  It  ia  a  good  Mower,  being  oqe  of  the  beat  converUUe  machtiiaa  In  oae.  Oib. 
.  knlia  that  does  not  choke. 

t«  other  excellencies,  too  nuraerooa  to  BBantioa  bare,  are  fklrly  given  in  the  aiievlani  Ila  InMntfa  worth  ia 
aalad  by  the  award  (mostly  in  only  three  yean»)  of 

OVER   70  FIRST  PREMIUMS  I 

^WLtem. — ^RiAraa  and  Mowkr,  $200,— $75  on  Ita  receipt.  $75  first  September,  and  $50  flrat  Beeanber.  Priee 
F-Ra.KiNa  RE4.PKn,  only  $176.  Conilderebla  aaviog  in  freight  to  tbuae  at  a  distanae  wbo  order  prior  to  let 
;  alaa  lib«*ral  discuunt  (or  advance  payment. 

ro  aecure  a  machine,  order  Immediately.    Thoagb  ao  little  known  the  paat  aaaaon,  and  neoa  ready  fbr  da- 
iiU  let  May,  yet  not  two- thirds  the  customers  could  be  avpplied.    The  rapuutlon  ot  the  Machine  le  new 
aatmbllabed,  ao  that  TRau  TBonaana  will  not  aa  nearly  avpply  the  demand  aa  twelTa  bnndraddid  laat  year, 
aataall  alao  he  aellmg  four  moiuba  earlier. 
Eg^  Ord^r  early,  IT  yon  would  not  be  diiappotnted. 

PZaaPBi.CTa  giving  uiPaa'rxAU.T  the  OPlMluNtf  OF  FARMIBB,  tofatbar  with  orden,  neiea,  Aau,  ttalM  4^ 
■tttsi,  and  pre-paid, 
t^r*  WrUa  to  ua  at  OxioAeo,  (HL,)  Dattok,  (Ohie,)  or  Baltuiori,  (lU.,)  wblaherer  1i  a^araa*  te  yoa. 

J.  S.  WRIGHT  <fr  Co. 

«■  Frairis  Tamur  "*  Works^  Ckieago,  Bee,  l»i,  1868. 

IRER  PHOSPHATE  OF  LIME  MANURE. 


I  ^le  pleasure  of  aaBfitundng  to  his  fofmer  patrons  and  other  &rmers  who  may  wish  to 
rove  their  Soilsi  that  he  has  during  the  past  year  sneoeeded  in  mannlactaring  fhnn  the 
1  Works  around  the  city,  a  superior  quality  of  Sulphate  of  ''Ammonia,'^  in  large  quantir 
f  and  he  is  now  prepared  to  fiimish 

C.  B.  Be  Bnrg^i  Super  Fbosphate  of  Limei 

til^  charged  with  '* Ammonia,"  which,  from  experiments  made  by  scrupolont  esperimen- 
S  is  now  aeknowledged  to  be  the  most  Taluable  element  in  all  kinds  of  Organic  and  Arti- 
td  Fertilizers.  Public  Strte  Agricultural  Societies,  and  distinguisbed  Farmers  tried  many 
>eTimeBta  t^  jMStSMMon^iirith  his  naepanHkm  side  bf  side  of  Perarian  Gvano  and  other 
tcentrated  Manures,  with  universal  sqooeso  detMled  aceonnts  of  these  will  shortly  be 
iCed  before  the  public  for  examination,  the  proprietor  is  working  for  future  and  lasting 
>atation,  and  begs  to  assure  his  friends  that  Ad  will  spare  no  pains  or  efforts  to  make  STery 
ckage  of  -••  Super  Phosphate"  bearing  his  name,  just  what  it  purports  to  be. 

lo  avoid  imposition  or  deception  being  practised,  henceforth  all  packages  will  be  distinctly 

liked,  "0.  B.  De  Borg's  No.  1,  Super  Phosphate  of  lime." 

Pamphlets,  with  instruations  for  use,  etc,  will  be  iorwsrded  on  applicadon  to 

G.  B.  Ds  Bone,  SoLB  PsoPHKroB, 

tt  WnjIAllBBTJBOE,  LQHO  ISLAHB,  HXW-YOBK. 

BLAKE'S  PATENT  FIRE  PRQQF  PAINT. 

i     AaoiiifaHdaadenlyaraafait&ataMi  be  aeUwIthent  Infringing  the  pataat,wiU  at  aUtlmei  be  kept,  bath 

ind  tn  OU  tad  to  Dry  Powder,  at  ilO  FKARL  STRKST,  by  the  Patentee.    . 

I     TtaiPateatbaaJttatbekn  decided  fai  the  Untied  iMaiesCbart  to  be  good  end  TaVd, 

-     b  oonteqaanee  of  thia  dealaion  throwing  the  entire  buaineaa  into  my  handa,  I  ahall  very  materiany  rednee 

i^rtsMa  1  ctt maanlbeiuie  nlasgeqnaaUty  mach  ehaaper,  ptoportloaiay,  ihan  aiaMU  OM.   All  inlHufan  will 

KT  '    WM.  BLAKB^  VfttMtMi  U9  Peirl  8troet»  V0W-Tork« 


PATENT  SYSTEM  OF  WRITING!  EVERY  ONE  HIS  OWN  TEACBBW 
MAO  LAIJBIN'8  MANUAL— GjmnMtic  Kxenaaefl  in  Writix^  Patented  b/  Um  17.&  Ofr 
•rivient,  M>.  14,  18ft6.  In  a  wt  of  eight  books.  Fric^  $9  per  set  One  set  «ui  be  and  bT» 
dosen  loMnets. 

8«nt  bj  nwtl,  prepaid,  to  any  part  of  tba  Untoo,  on'raeetpt  af  cba  piiflfc  fafcaaiaaadJ 
Ubaraltarma. 

Tliia  t»arfi^«fl7  novel  >«rlca  eainp>taea'06 1 
eatkni  of  tba  f>atent«*d  davtra  for  OTar-iuBiili>L 

arary  one,  without  rr|ard  lo  year*  or  tpecial  lalttit,  to  acquire  1.  —  w^-  .-—. '—--.r^  .^_ 

■lfrtti*a  llaia,  thv  var)  hlnbaat  Offir»a  of  ekill  and  raptdliy  ta  ewrcnt  vittiai^  Tb«  oettacn  ^■"•^J?**? 
aama  adraniaga  by  cblldren.  Ibfl  books  trr  acc(.inpski*-d  by  a  pampl'lat  vnb  MkaifffldaBai»«idibaMa|lHUeM- 
»ooy  vf  iba  peilbeUon  of  tbe  ay  •tarn  and  iu  reiiilia.  Tbay'e  ti  no  loiigar  a  aaeMQ  !»  ^9  «iiaa«tb*B|i»«t|aBi 
•■4  Tarr  rapid  wrliar. 


TOTIACHBBS. 

8aboola  wiablog  to  adopt  Ir, 


ft  pep^a,  8  by  15  inrhea,  titlirweM^dHlMn^mod^mtaA^igg- 
li>g  iben     Tbe  frurr  ncaba  air  htra* iba  tba  ftat  tiBe^  aAiad  sa  «wMr 
iai  imlthU  to  acquire  In  bla  twa  raoB.  vbboai  ■  teaeber, aadtoa«»«- 
itll  aadraptdliy  ta  ewrcnt  wihia^  Tb«t>ettacn  be  a»d  wHb  tba 
rr  ac((.inpski*-d  by  a  pampl.let  vnb  «iaitt«aaaa^ai«ika»iM^'«*- 
:areivlia.  Tbayete  noloiiftr  anaeMQluaayaaaaeibikB|tt«kfaBi 

Pvblidiad  by  W.  &  XAO  ULWBJM  ft  0*^  Ml  Bntftwt;,!.!. 

—Tbe  Antbor  wiU  tuaod  pwaamlTy,  wlilMt  Oatfib  «•  t^  lamiMttaa  «f  ibe  SytfM  M* 


LOOKr^ra-aLA^ssES, 

vraojMUJkiM  Asra  mmr^a. 

XO0O£fa-(!$^L ASSIES  AMU  FIOTUBS  TBiJBIi 

For  prirate  Parlors,  Hotels,  ml  HteaialwISL . 

IRTiadow  OoralMSv  ete. 

Also  Mahogany,  Rosewood,  and  Plain  Oili 
Taanm  OlaMei^  ^Window  and  Ptotim  Glan%  Gilt  MdUHiii 
For  oountry  and  dtj  trade. 

JOBOr  8.  WZl&ABB, 

IMPORTBB  AND  MAHUVAOTOBBB, 

Warehenae,  440  Feari  (Mml,  near  CluUkmJMf  Tmt 
M.  B.— M7  LooUarQlMMS  took  tke  Pitee  Mttial  at  the  late  Fair  at  thsCkyi^Nh* 


SMZTB    AXVB    OmOOKBR, 


an4  VlidMala  aatf  Bdlan  Daaton  ia 

MEN  AND  BOYS'  CLOTHING, 

Iti.  8^  jni  t7  Wmm  tlUEr,  MilMi 

is  one  of  the  largest  Fashionable  SEADT-MADS  CLOTHINa  ESTAKJS&XSM^ 
the  eity,  and  contains  STery  tarie^  of 

eARMENTt,  M4DE  HI  TJII  BEST  STYLE, 

and  at  the  eheapest  rates. 
pi^  ForduuNrs  at  wholesale  er  retail  are  reqneated  to  eaU  aid  asaadae  ftr 

It  talMi  Warke 


FOR  BOSTON,  VIA  NEWPORT  AND  FALL  RIVER, 

*•  mtondM  and  npniw  tMUMn  « IfHitmolto,**  «» Bmpir*  Scat*,'*  aa4  ••  Bey  Buu,**  of  irrett  ftrmigti  nd 
lid,  Mrtk«aftrly  wUpud  lo  tliv  navifmloD  of  Laot  lal«nd  8oiuk1«  running  in  aonntoUon  witk  tlm  FnU  EiTWUd 
i  Colony  RnUro«d,  ■  dlounoo  of  ftS  mUoa  to  Bootoii,  onl|y. 
^^TO  Flor  No  S.  N.  H.,  near  tbe  Baiiory. 

tho  mtoMMr  BAY  8TATB,  Cnnuin  TbomM J.  Jovolt.  on  Mondnyo,  Wedno«d«ya,  nnd  Piitoyn,  ni  4  o'olook  r.  m^ 
lehlng  at  Bowport  eneb  wny.  Thu  ttoanMr  M KTRUPOLtB,  Onpt  Wa.  Brown,  on  tuaodayt,  Ibondnya,  and  Batnr- 
ira,  ni  5  o'ciook  p.  m..  feonching  u  Newport  each  wny. 

naae  ftonmon  aro  Sttod  up  with  oommodioas  aiate  roomi,  and  erery  arranmment  for  tho  aeenrtty  and  c««nff»rt  of 
■  paaatageri,  who  are  afltorded  by  tbts  root*  a  nlghl*t  reat  on  board,  and,  on  arrival  at  F^U  aiver,  proc««d  per 
baraboat  train,  reaebing  Hovtoa  early  on  cbe  tollowtag  norntof  ,  or  may  remain  on  board  and  take  tbe  aeaoonM* 
boa  train  at  (ft  a  Hn  and  reaeb  Bueton  about  B%  a.  m. 

k  bagfif  maater  la  attaobod  to  aaeb  tteamer,  «bo  raectreB  and  flokata  tbo  baggage,  and  aeeompaBiea  tbe  •aae  4a 
rdaKinatlon. 

A  •t'^oor  mat  In  oonneetian  wirb  tbia  Una  to  and  ttom  ProTldenae,  daily,  except  Sandaya, 
/Mfbt  lo  bOiion  le  forwatded  tbro^gb  witta  gra  tt  delpateh  by  an  Bxpresa  Freight  Tmfii,  ft&  Ac 
Wm  Tiilgln  or  pM»nga  apply  on  board,  or  at  tbaoAoe  on  Pier  S,  Nortb  RtTer.  where  aute  rooms  and  bertbs  may  ba 
e«r«d.    Hereanar  no  rooma  will  ba  ragar^cd  aa  ■eenred  by  any  appltaant  ant«|  the  aaiua  aball  bare  been  paid  far. 
For  ftetbar  tnfomaUoo,  apply  lo  WM.  BORDBN,  Agent.  70  and  71  Weat  atrNt 

BO&WIGH  LINE  FOll  BOSTON,  LOWELL,  NASHXTA,  Ac., 

Ifly,  at  5  o*elaek  p.  h.,  Snodaya  exeopted,  from  Pier  18»  Nortb  RiTer,fi>ot  of  Oortlandt  8tfaet(at  tba  landing  offba 
liiadelpbia  aad  N.  Y.  and  Bne  R.  R.  T^alna  )  ria  VYOBOBSTBR 

Bteainera  (}OMMOM  WEALTH,  Capt.  J.  W.  VYiliUma,  Tueaday,  Thuraday  and  Saturday ;  and  CONNSGTtCVT, 
ipt  Wm.  Wliaoi,  Moaday,  Wedwaday  and  Friday. 

Paaaaag«ra  going  to  B  laton  uka  new  and  tplendidly  Aimiabed  Bixtten-wbeal  eata  at  AUyn'a  Point,  and  arrira 
time  ror  iba  early  irame  going  Biat. 

Spaolal  Fraigbt  Tralne  run  Bxpre«a  to  Boatnn  and  to  Lowell,  arrlviag  at  botb  plftoaa  aaiiy  next  day. 

Tbla  la  Iba  diraot  route  for  Boiton.  Wo«oe«tar.  Providence  Lowell,  Naabua,  i>»tioord,  ftei,  lie.,  and  all  tbe  way 

lona  can  tbe  NoffWieb  and  Worecaler,  New-London,  iVilmanUe  and  Palmer,  Hartford,  Prfividen<*e  and  Mabkilt, 


Mtnn  and  Woreaater,  Woreeater  an**  Naabna,  Btoney  Braafc  and  Lowell,  Fitehburg  and  Woreeatcr,  and  all  RaU- 
adalo  Nortbera  New«Hampahiro  and  Vormont    17"  ^^  Boata  on  tafa  route  ar«  uurtvalcd. 

Tbe  auparlorlty  of  tbia  ronte  conaiatM  in  aplandid  ateamboaU,  nuturpaaaed  In  the  world— tbe  Commovweallb 
ilBfr  taa  na  phu  uUra  or  ataamboot  arabltaetnra ;  lo  ap«el4»n«  aUtaeu.whee?  eara,  the  eaaii^t  ever  invt  oted ;  In  tbe 
ad  traek,  tbe  tree«t  from  doat  of  all  ibe  ruada  In  New-BngUmd ;  aad  in  beau^  of  tba  euuntry,  paaiing  tbroagb  tba 
iartof  ibo  **Old  Onnmonwealtb,'' 

MERCHANTS'  LINE  OF  STEAMERS  BETWEEN  ALBANY 

and  NEW-TORK, 

tron^h  without  landing,  and  eonuBellng  with  the  N.  Y.  Central  and  otber  Weatern  Rallroada,  and  tba  Albany 
wtben  Bailroade. 

Tba  ateamara  KNICKBRBOCKER,  Oapt  Wm.  B.  Selaon,  and  HENDRICK  HUDSON,  Capt.  Cortie  Peek.  wlB 
lira  Albany,  from  the  8ieamboat  Landing,  daily,  at  7  p.  m.,  on  arrival  of  £xpre«a  Traina  of  Oara,  aod  Nsw« 
»BK,  from  Pl«r  foot  of  Rabiaaon  at.,  at  9  p.  x. 

Prefgbi  received  at  low  ratea.  The  Mererianta*  Line,  ai  airenta  for  tba  ownefa  of  Freight,  will  forward  lo  and 
\m  nortb  aad  tbe  Weet  with  promptneaa.  fldelity,  and  despatch.  Freight  by  any  of  the  Railroad*,  aooaigned  la 
a  LliM»  wil  reealve  prompt  at*eatloo,  and  apooial  eara. 

<K^  Fur  Freight  or  Paaaan  apply  on  board  tba  ataameaa  at  their  landlnga,  or  to  6.  W.  STEVENS,  Agabt,  MB 
oadway,  Albany  ;  £Ll  HUNT,  -tgfni,  at  tbe  offija,  toot  of  Rabiaaon  at..  Now*  York. 

NEW-TORK  AinTERIE  RAILROAD. 

Faaaaafro'  Traina  laara  Pier  foot  of  Doane  Street,  aa  foliowa,  tIs: 

BurpALo  ExPBiaa,  at  O.do  A.  M.,  for  Buflala 

Mail,  at  &i5  a.  M  ,  for  Dunkirk  aai  Bnflblo  and  IntcrmedUte  Stattona.  Paasengen  by  tbia  Train  wlU  remain 

<ar  night  at  Owego,  and  prooead  tba  next  mombaf  . 

W4T  PAaatNoBn;  at  4.00  P.  M.,  for  Newburg  and  OiifTilla,  and  Intarmediate  BtatioBa. 

HiAvr  Bzpaiaa,  at  5.00,  P.  M.,  for  Dunkirk  and  Bnflkla 

XmiAnAJiT,  at  li-O  P.  M.,  for  Dunkirk  and  Bullalo  aad  interm^ipBta  Biailona. 

ON  UUWDAt    Olf  LT  OITB  BXPBB88  TRAnr  £SAYE8  JBB8ET  OITT  AT  d.30  P.  M. 
1%aao  Bzpraaa  Traina eon'^<^et  at  Elmira,  wltb  iba  Elmira  and  NIaaara  Palla  Railroad,  fi>r  Niagara lalli:  at  Buttia 
Id  Dankirk  with  tbe  Ukb  snore  Railroad  for  CleTaiand,  ClDdnaati,  Toledo,  Detroit,  ITbicago,  dtc,  and  wIMi.  Am 
Mi  cpll^iiidiiaaamfifrti  ab  porta  on  Lake  Erie. 
^ P.  a.  BfoCAUiUM,  Ganend  Sup't, 

PENITSTLVANIA  RAILROAD. 

TBAma  laaTa  PbBadalpbla  for  Pltuburg,  and  Inierraning  SUtieaa,  at  7.90  A.M.,  (Hail ;)  IS  SO  PJf.,  (BBp.;» 
id  11  P.M.,  (Exp.) 

EASTERN    TRAVEL.         ^ 

BAarnir  BAUBOAn.— TMtinalaaTa  Baatnn  for  Salem,  7J0.  and  8  45,  A.M.,  18.1.1  M.,  880, 4, 4.40,  5, 8^  8.88,  and 
.      M.    Tbrongb  to  Portland,  7 JO  A.M.,  and  8.30,  P.M.    From  Portland  to  Boaion,  leave  8  46  A.M.,  and  9L80  P.  M. 

.  BUFS'ALO  AND  BRIE  RAILROAD. 

FoiTB  TnOns  leave  the  Depot  of  the  Kew-York  Central  JUilroad,  at  Baffalo,  for  Chicago^  4aflr> 
iBdbtTB  •ZBepM,  tm  IbUowB: 

7  A.  M.— BxproBB.  I         4.P.  M.— Aocomroodatioi. 

10.40  A.  IC^Iighteiof  BxptMB.       |        U  P.  M.-*Night  Expreeik] 
Bwmiiig  throogh  I)ir80l  to  C^OHEO^  Tia  GetelaDd  and  T^^ 


Webster's  BOTAI  OCTAVO  DictioDttj, 

Unabridged  in  Worda. 

RETAIL  PRICE,  IN  SUBSTAiniAL  BINDING,  $3.50. 

ROm  OrTAVollCTIONMI, 

BBVI8BD  AlTD  BKLARGSD, 

OONTAININO  ALL   THS  WOSBS 

In  the  Quarto  Edition,  ^j 

And  an  important  feature,  not  found  yi  «iy  other  wort-Hui  smsigsa^ 
of  Synonyms  under  the  leading  vord&  M 

MV  CHJiMJJVCKV  «ff.  »00»JUCa,  ^ 

Vrohm^t  la  Yato  Gallif*. 

The  demand  for  an  edition  of  Webster's  Diotioiicry,  fall,  oompreiieDsiTe,  md 
oi  coDvenieot  size  for  daily  reference,  has  led  to  the  prepanlAOii  of  the  IWyal 
OctaTo.    The  great  favor  with  which  it  has  been  reodYed,bothiiitMaciQa&try  snd 
*  England,  is  the  best  evidence  of  the  value  of  the  work. 

The  price  brings  it  within  the  reach  of  all  who  desire  a  complete  TMooiiy. 

■  ♦  ■    

THIS  BDITIOK  BXHIBIT8 

I.  The  OrigiD,  Orthography,  PronuDciAtion,  and  DefioitioDfl  of  aU  words  acknowledged  bj  tbs  aofit 

«mineDt  Loxioographera  u  properly  belonging  to  the  EogUah  Laniniage,  with  n«7  i^^"Bi  ^ 

pfaraaes  iVom  the  Latin  and  other  foreign  tongues 

IL  An  arrsDgement  of  Synonyms  under  the  lealinff  words:  a  new  and  dttneteristie  Met, it 

signed  to  iacilitate  the  praotioe  of  oorreoi  and  elegant  composition,  and  oq«  oot  iaaoii  in  ao; 

in.  A  Synopsis  of  words  diflbrantly  prononnoed  by  different  Orthoepista  lDdoda«  Walker,  Pflnjr 

Jameson,  Knowles,  Smart;  luod  Woroeeter. 
IV.  Walker's  Key  to  the  pronunciatton  of  Greek,  Latin,  and  Soriptnre  pnyparMDCL 
T.  A  Vocabulary  of  Modern  Geographicia  Karnes^  with  their  nrtmnnciatiQB.  br  I  Iboeu,  U.D-< 

Bditor  of  '' Lippincott's  Pronoandng  Gazetteer." 

..  VI  ^a^  J"?*»  wmpltto  work  of  the  ktad  yelya^  \     ^Thta  «df(ion  of  W^Mer  to  tn  iHilcwM  V»  *»^; 
Ilihtd.    The  dvflDltloos  are  rlear  mod  eoD«i*e,  preMSliBf  ^  StTawkMimliv  it  k  ■mikM4ar  w  U9  tM  kM  fnoeM 
briefly  the  vartoos  BMeDingi  and  ebadee  of  meaniDg  b?     u.  w,a  I*"  ihli  deSnm«c  rfto-W*»»  »*^* 
iMClBf  te  Mail  worS.....Tao  9VMi«naiati<»ii  le  MCie-  \  monumeiit of  Ubor awl  reaeerek.'f 
laocortljr  liidlaatMl,  aod  la  moet  eaaae  tSe  myummrmm  TV /.— -^  i*-«ft». 

of  the  word*  defloed  ere  added^^a  greet  edvaniage  to  <  iv.  r.  i 


-  .  -  '■  pnilo*  '  liierary  compoeition  feeta  vhe  a't— >*!  a'  laa  •  *^ 

iQfIa  auttor— coptoiie  Voeabulartee  of  Sertptarel,  MyUio.  <  ae  nooe  of  ttioe«  hitherto  nnWNhed  Itn  ^eea  pwrt! 
legte.  Mid  Oeofrephle  Damee— we  cea  cordially  reeom-  adapted  to  the  wanu  of  tie  amWte  u  tht»  fwp"*"-: 
mead  the  volume  belbre  ae.*'  London  Atlas,  \  Tbia  camiot  fail  to  be  anlWreaUy  aeotpia^'^'* " 

**The  Biea^iK  of  every  BBflfah  word  in  all  iu  varioaa  {  aattrely  bovel  feature  of  iIm  wait." 
abadea  ia  given  In  ttaie  a'linlrable  work,  and  It  contains,  I  «•  y  Jowmal^f  CuMiret- 

HMreoter.  a  DietloDary  of  Syaoayme.*'  i  *    '  ...^.w 

Z^Mlett  Ohttrvtr,  <     "  How  it  eoald  be  pn^Uab^d  fbr  ^^^^^S^^t 

«*AmarYelof  acenraoy.BaatoeeaaBdoboapBwa J  axpeo*e  Incurred  ia  the  reTieJen  and  |iip»w»' 

It  ia  a  eontribottOB  or  entiUaikal  aarviee,  not  only  to  \  •«*«*  known  oaly  to  the  trade.''  , 

oar  timet,  but  for  ponerlty."  Wesltyon  Banner.  Christiam  AdvocaUutM^^ 

J.  B.  LIPPINCOTT  A  CO.,  PUBLISHERS, 

Ho.  20  Hortli  Pouth  StMvt,  nikdelphui. 


I  NOW   SEIDY, 

THE  WAR  IN  KANSAS; 

OR,  A 

lOXJGm  TRIP  TO  THE  BOIllDER, 

AMONG  NEW  HOMES  AND  A  STRANGE  PEOPLE. 

BY  a.  ^DOUGLAS  BBEWEBTON, 

Author    of    *'A    Bide    with    Kit    Carson,'*    etc. 

12mo,  Cloih,  ninstrated  by'Dallafl.   Price  fL 
o^xa-vaD3Nrv». 

Hiatory  of  Wftkarosa  War.    Old  Maa  Paraon**  Figbu       A  riait  to  thaWidow  Barbar. 

Heroinea  of  the  War.  A  Heart-rending  Soana. 

A  KilUns  Pectleoat.  The  Riral  TiokeU. 

Old  Sally  and  her  Drtrar.      Sabaatopol  of  the  WaaC. 

The  Free  Sute  Commander.  Shoot;  nm  take  good  aim. 

Free  State  aide  of  the  War.  Aa  Arkanaaa  Yarn. 

Sereo  In  alBed.  The  Borderer  Baeka  Down. 

Bowie-koirea  and  Ptatola.     Oan  Lawrence  be  Taken  ? 

The  Heroea  of  the  War: 

Yankee  Wit 

Miaaoarl  Saaaeity. 

What  8barpe*a  Rlflea  aoau 

_  __  A  Prairie  Home. 

-SUToiy  aide  of  the  War.  The  JoUy  Man'a  Story.  The  Shooting  of  Baiber. 

DEBBY  &  JACKSON,  Publishers,  119  Nassau  St.,  N.  Y. 

And  for  aalo  by  Bookaellera  and  Agenta  evcry  where.    Single  Coplea^ent  hy  Mall,  post  pmid. 


tottao  War. 
iteau  by  the  Way. 
lard  Ooe  for  the  Aathor. 
OMUTiUe  HoteL 
i«le  Yankee  Trick. 
•rder  Rnffiao. 
l^ree  State  General, 
ittrible  Alternative. 
Sklna  lb  Indian  Yarna. 
ac  Ramrod'i  Adreature. 
kins  •  Baby, 
ra-huntioc  In  Weatport. 
Barber  Homieide. 


Oatharinff  of  the  Olana. 
Warlike  Preparationa. 
A  Criaia  at  Hand. 
Shannon  in  the  Camp. 
Be«ieged  Won*t  Surrender. 
Chrlatmaa  in  Kaaaaa.^ 
A  Bfyaterions  Bptatle. 
Kanaaa  Bmigratioa. 
Shooting  the  Wrong  Man. 
Ooleman'i  NanratlTe. 
Kiila  Dew. 
Lyneh  Law  Threatened. 


First  Legtaiature  of  Kanaaa. 
What'afn  the  Wind  T 
What  Kanaaa  Needa. 
Border  Rnilian^a  Better  HalU 
Rough,  bat  no  Rattan. 
The  Mementoua  Qnoaiion. 


Ol 


VISIT    OA.K    Ja^A^luIj, 

THE    PIONEER    CLOTHING    HOUSE, 

Established  in  Boston,  Mass.,  in  1841. 

•^eoflemen*!,  Toatha',  and  UUle  Children«a  cnLOVHINO,  FCRNISHino  CMKNM,  HATS,  CAPS,  *& 

of  erery  rarlety,  at  Wholeaale  and  RetalL 

.^Mi  HoMi,  whteh^lblly  anitalw  its  anTiabta  pcaitlon,  ia  daUy  reeelTtaif  laife  aniN^ 
IfifniMn  Olotblnf.    Baalera,  Travaltn,  and  raaldent  Gltiaena  will  Had  erery  Ihliig  to  meet  aair  < 
fifeec  defying  eompetitloii.  

'    ParantiararemtadedfbatlbeapaeloniBolmidaladavaledtotheaBiaof 

BOYS'    €I.OTHIlVO    OIfI.T! 

CoBTenlent  Booma  and  every  (hetlity  may  here  be  fond  Ibr  fitting  Qarmanti  to  OhiUreB. 
Mp.  98,  80,  82,  84,  86,  and  38  North  Street,  Boston,  Mas. 


TO  FARMERS  INB  GAmiENEBS. 


1 


Toraattaation  if  Oilled  to  the  ICuiiira  mamifiMsUired  by  the  Lodi  Mura&otuiogOoiitetti 
ef  tiM  Sinks  and  Privies  of  New- York  City,  and  free  ftom  offensive  odor,  oaUfld 


Pottdrelte  la  oompoaed  of  .tvro-thirds  iught«>il  aadooe-thirddeoompoaed  TegeiridaflHi  Mi 
18  oompoaed  of  three-foortha  n^rht-aoil  ahd  one-fonrth  2fo.  1  Peravian  GKumo. 

Theae  ManoM  are  dieaper  and  better  adapted  for  raiaiiig  Corn,  Qarden  TogMlll  <<jN 
than  any  other  in  market— can  be  pat  in  ooirtact  with  the  ae^  without  uqjm  ^^  oajjljwili* 
aeeda  to  come  up  aooner,  ripen  two  we^  earlier,  and  yield  one-third  mora  thaii  o(iirllllili|«i 
wn  m  mur^  pre9mtwe  of  the  Out  Worm.  *^^ 

Two  bbla.  Poudrettoi  or  100  Iba.  Tafeo,  will  manure  an  acre  of  Com  in  tiia  IdlJt  «S%jl 
eeniB  per  lb. ;  Poudrette^  $2.00  per  bU,  or^l.60  for  any  quanti^  over  1  ^t^— ^ilgMl^iP 
veaael  w  railroad,  free  torn  any  cbaisgB  for  package  or  cartage,  A  pasij^let^  ooinHiktM4^» 
formatioi,  sent^  post-paid,  to  any  one  sending  their  addreas  to 

Mil.  tt.  XBI  LOSI  KAOTFAOnnilHG  00.,  60  Omirtlaaitt  S^  1 1. 

FIELD  AND  GARDEN^EEDa 

BEAOIO  OOmN  JlkNB  OOB^lOfiL 

Thii  Mill  oaa  be  tean  ia  •p«nttoa  at  oar  warahoiue. 

POTATO-DIGGER    AND    CULTIVATOR. 

Ilda  implMBflot  i«  bigUy  eateaoMd  aa  a  Cotttvator,  it  paaalng  tbioifh  the  groand,  Mtii|  lika  •  friva^  At  a 
Potato-diggar,  It  haa  no  a^naL 

GUANO,  POUDKBTTX,  BOiaD-DUSlk  PLASTRB,  SUPBB-FHQSPfiAn  OF  UMS,  CHAIOOAlrMK,  *C 
Fariala at taa NORTH  RIVER  AGRICULTURAL  WAREHOUSE. 


CELEBRATEI  Him  mAD-OAST  AMI  MLL  SBB-Mm 

For  Wheat,  Rye,  Oats,  Barley,  Buckwheat,  Hemp,  Flax,  Cotton,  and  Bice;  aiao,iB 
kinds  of  Grass-Seeds,  together  with  Guano,  Lime,  Plaster,  BaD%I>u8t  and 
Ashes;  Com,  Peas,  and  Beans,  when  not  planted  in  Iffl. 

go  aimpla  and  ebeap  an  agrionltaral  Uaplamcot,  It  la  believad,  haa  parar  baft>ra  baea  oitead  ta  tba  pabfe 
Taa  fraat  amoani  of  labor  and  the  largo  por  cantago  of  aaed  aavad  by  the  aaa  of  tiiia  maahlBCb  aafca  tt  ftt « 
intnaot  of  ayary  fhnner,  of  howerer  limited  meana,  to  own  one.  ^ 

There  belog  no  ralTaa  to  clog,  or  machineiy  of  aaj  kind  to  look  after,  the  cheapest  of  My  eaa  op«iiift*i^ 

ftMili^, 


A  hand-Biaahbie,foaliBgOBl7  |a6,irmaowfirooitiratTeCo  flftayn  aerea  dalhr ;  Inner  ■mhtaw.edlgaaigag 
horaea,  wUl  sow  from  fifty  to  one  hundrad  aerae  daily,  and  do  the  work  in  andh  maanor,  titer  Qm  umfut^* 
■eed  wUl  lie  upon  eaoh  aanaro  fbot,  rod,  or  aore  of  aoO. 

For  nirthar  inlbnBatfon,  or  righta  to  manofactiure  and  uaot  addreaa 

^'^^  WIL  a  BAXPMUr,  Proprittor,  Bortoii,lMi 


nCFERIAL  RICE- WHITE  rarie^,  ganalna,  aoimd»  iUacriaaa  «toirth.  la  tte  Gaalai«a»  d,  gi,  aal  l» 
Go  MMy  by  Bzpreaa.  JAPAN  POTATO  (iPlbely  diitlaat),  glS  pn  IQH  Oidar%vlth  Gaaa,azaeBiiA  i^ 
dlataly.  AfaUTraaUaaonColtiuethaiewitiu  Lieoriea  and  Sttnaob  Plaata,  now  Annual  Ohinooe  Sngar-C^  >^| 
Japan  and  Oregon  Peat,  etc   Prlead  Catalognaa  of  Treea,  Plaata,  and  Beedsi  aant  to  ap^«mt«. 

WmiAK  E.  PSnrCE  ftOO^  FlvihiaCiLl 


mMASfY  AGEiCTTLfUEAL  W^fttS, 

OK  HAMILTON,  LIBERTY  and  UNION  S*3EKBBTS, 

WAREHOUSE,  SEED-STORE.  AND  SALES-ROOMS, 

Ho.   52    STATE    ST&E£T, 
ALBANY,  N.  Y. 


SOLE    PROPRfCTORS    AND     MANUFACTURER^    OF 

i^ery't  Patent  Bailroad  Hone-pow«r9  aiid  OrenbiBt  TboniMtig  MaohinM  and 

Separators. 

AU90,  lUJTui'AcmjBSBs  OF,  ijn>  wHoussuji  DSAuns  or, 

AatUtCULTn&AL  MACHINES   and  liiiPLEMBNTS, 

OF  TH>  LAVWT  AUB  MOIV  XKYBOTID  KOnU  IXTAKT.  ' 

Dtilen  fai  Gritfi,  Ftrid^  Clnss,  Cterdei,  tnd  flew^r  Seeds,  and  terttUzeTS. 

, i^  f  »  - 

Poien^  *'  are  upon  fill  the  small  wheels ;  ^^JEnury  " 
upon  the  links  of  the  chain ;  and  the  name  *^JSm- 
0ry  "  in  some  mannlr,  and  all  in  raised  leiterSy  is 
cast  upon  some  or  all  the  irpn  parts  of  aU  their 
machines,  beside  the  wood-work  being  also  sten- 
cilled, in  a  conspicuois  manlier,  with  the  nanbes 
of  the  proprietors  and  their  place  of  business. 

WARRANTY,  CAPACITY,  ECONOMY,  ETC. 

The  Two-horse  Power  and  Thresher,  as  repre- 
sented by  circulars,  is  capable,  with  three  or  kmr 
men,  of  threshing  from  175  to  225  bushals  of  wheat 
or  rye^  and  the  On&hone  Power  from  75  to  125 
bosbs.  of  wheat  Qr  lye ;  or  bptb  kinds  of  powers, 
etc.,  are  eapiable  of  threshing  double  that  amovnt 
of  oats,  barley,  or  buckwheat^  per  day,  of  ordinary 
fiiiryiekL 

These  Fower-ThreiBhen^  etc.,  are  warranted  to 
be  of  the  best  materials  aoid  workraanriiip^  and  to 
operate  as  represented  by  this  drcolar,  to  the 
satiSfkction  of  the  purhasers ;  together  with  a  full 
right  of  using  them  in  any  territoiy  of  the  United 
States^  mhiect  to  be  returned  within  three  mootiifl^ 
and  home-transportation  and  ftill  purchase-money 
rsAoidod,  if  not  found  acceptable  to  th*  pHixohaierB. 


Hone-powere,  together  with  the  great 
i^ty  of  Labo^Baying  machines  to  be  pro|^ed 
reby,  being  the  lea&ag  articles  manu&ctured 
the  proprietors,  the  attention  of  the  public  is 
^edaUy  oUled  to  them.  Full  Descriptive  lOm- 
lied  CaialogueBj  containing  directions,  prices, 
d  terms  of  sale,  warranty  and  payment^  sent  by 
ail,  gratis,  to  all  post-paid  appliiQation& 
Upwards  of  Twelve  Hundred  sets  of  the  above 
ilebrated  machiaes  have  been  made  and  sold  in 
us  dty  alone  during  the  last  twelve  months,  and 
^out  Bupplymg  the  demand.  The  public  may 
Mb  assured,  the  reputation  heretofore  earned  for 
twir  manu&ctures  »ball  be  ful^y  sustained,  by 
■bag  BODe  but  the  best  materml  and  workman- 
i|ip;  and  by  a  strict  attention  to  basinesB  they 
lope  to  merit  and  enjoy  a  ooutinuanoe  of  the  pa- 
lODSge  heretofore  so  liberally  bestowed. 

ikS  large  numbers  of  Powers  and  other  maobines 
|ve  being  offered  in  various  sections  of  the  oodn- 

r,  resembling  those  of  the  above  manufhcturers 
almost  eveiy  particular,  it  becomes  neoeesary 
QiQtlon  the  pnbHc  against  the  deceptioD,  and 
te  enable  their  own  to  be  distinguished  from  all 
et^n  Thej  would  say,  the  words  ""SnifPnf^ 


.  1 


Daulble  Pmcer,  and  Oombmtd  TkreAar  and  TVImotMr,  ui  opff«iML 

Wb  u9  Mtaullicturtu  of  EndleM  Oteli  RaUwty  Hont-Powera,  mmI  FmNn^  ui  B">*?*  S'*?^  ^'^ 
B0n«-P»w«r  UM,  and  an  ownwi  of  Uit  Pauiut  on,  and  prinoipal  nakan  et,  tki  flbUoiilii  •iuiili  MiiiiMf : 

Wheeler'B  Pktratt  Singla  Hone-Power, 

OVERSHOT  THRESHER  WITH  VIBRATING  SEPABAIOR 

Tkia  u  a  One-ff^rti  JfociUfu,  adapted  to  tba  wants  of  modium  and  amall  frain-ffrowm.  It  ■^^■■*""£'? 
Had  chaff  from  tba  Araw,  and  tbndioa  abont  100  taahala  of  wbaat  or  twlM  m  maaj  Mti  per  tey,  wiil0A  ttUT 
ing  boriaa    by  a  o|taBs«»  nearly  donbla  the  qnantilj  may  be  Uurealied.    Prtee,  ^1S8. 

Wheeler's  Patent  Double  Hone-Power, 

OVERSHOT  TimESHER  WITH  VIBRATING  SEPAMTOR 

Ttaie  Madiine  li  like  the  preeedinc,  bat  larger,  and  for  two  boraea.  It  doee  doafcto  *hi  w«t<l  <hy8atji 
Maeiiliaai  and  la  adapted  to  the  waate  of  large  and  medium  grain-growere,  and  penom  vhtMii  t  Mamn  ■ 
ihrHhli«. .  Frlcc^  tlOO. 

Wheeler's  Patent  Bouble  Horse-Power, 

AND 

COMBINED  THRESHER  AND  WINNOWER  {shown inihtCufy 

Th!i  ia,  alao,  a  Two-Horse  Machine.  It  thxeahea,  eeparates  the  grain  from  the  ■lisv,eBd«lBM«iJ^j^*| 
<»peratlon,  at  the  aTerage  rate  of  150  bnehels  of  wheat  and  100  bofbelt  of  oata  per  day.  Ia  eotriear  ««»,■> " 
penona  who  make  a  bnalneaa  of  threahing,  It  it  en  nnequalled  If  aehin^   Price,  %Mb* 

Also,  Clover-HoUen,  Feed-Catten,  and  Sawing-MacUnW' 

Oar  Borae-PDwara  are  adapiad,  in  all  reapeeta,  to  driving  erery  kind  of  Agrienltaril  and  othitMyMigj^ 
admit  of  being  drlTon  by  Horae-Power,  and  oor  Thraahera  may  be  drtran  by  any  of  the  arilMCj  knm  H  ^^ 
Powers  In  oae— either  are  aold  aeparatefy.  .,^^  ^ 

^3S^  To  persona  wlahhtg  more  Inrormatlon,  and  applying  by  mall,  we  will  fhrward  a  elRnlar  uw""?*^ 
detalla  aa  porohaaera  mostly  want,  and  can  ralbr  to  genttaioMn  haTing  oar  Haehlnea  in  rreiy  State  asi  Tnn"7- 

Oor  Arm  h/KTO  been  engaged  la  mannftiatniing  thia  elaaa  of  Agrknltaral  Maohin«y  twaatHns^nPi  * 


warded  acoording  to  inatraetkma,  or  by  ehaapest  and  best  routsi. 

Apra,uu.  WHSELEB,  MSUCE  ftOa,  AltUT.IT. 


PNUFACTORY, 

634  Broadway,  H.  Y. 

S.   H.   WARWICK 

Would  offer  to  families  and  dealers 
his  new  and  beautiful  styles  of  Eha- 
MXL  FuRNiTURx,  of  every  shade  and 
color,  and  unsurpassed  for  beautr, 
durability,  and  cheapness,  for  BED- 
ROOM FURNITURE. 

Entire  Bed-room  Suites  at  the  low 
price  of  $25  per  set,  and  better  qua- 
lities at  equally  low  prices.  0^ 
and  see  for  yourselves. 

1^*  Goods  carefully  packed,  and 
sent  to  any  part  of  the  country. 


r400K:iisrGh-aiL.A.ssES, 

For  prifate  Parlon,  Hotds,  tnd  Steamboats. 

on  VaintlBrttf    Bn^itb,  Trencli,  and  Americaa  Mngnrt9g9. 
mrindow  Oonicei,  etc. 

Also  Mahogany,  Booewood,  and  Plain  GiU 
i^^Wlndow  and  Flotnre  Oiam  Got  Mnlfflng^  Mid  Gold  Im^ 
For  country  and  eitj  trade. 


mPOSTES  AND  MAHXTFACTrUBSB, 
Warelieiise,  440  Pearl  Street,  near  Chatham,  J^ew  York. 

N,B.— My  LoQldng-GlaMes  took  the  Prime  lIKeiUa  at  IhekteFair  at  the  Crystal Palaea. 

SALAMANDER  SAFE. 

172  Broadway*  oor.  Xaiden  Lane^  Vew-Torky 

OrFBK  THKim 

FIRE  AND  BURGLAR  PROOF  SAFES 


To  the  ptblle,  u  raperior  to  4117  i^tnitfaetaml  to  t| 
aid  are  vanaBttd  •ntlrely  FREE  VROM  DAM"~~ 


I  worl<L  either  for  FIRE  OR  BURGLAR  PROOF  qnaUtiii : 

18,wUeh  la  not  the  cai^  with  manf  othora  manvlhetnrad 

here.   Of  the  ihooaanda  sold  by  oa,  not  one  of  the  many  that  ha^e  been  teated  In  aetnal  flrea  of  the  moat  Inlenaa 

^^^^*^    BOOKS  OR  PAPBRS  SUFFBRBD  THB  LBABT  I 

Nor  bfTe  Bnrglaia,  after  repeated  attempta,  OTor  been  able  to  pick  onr  POWER  AND  BURGLAR  PROOF  LOCKS. 
TiMe  Safta  have  the  preoedenea  in  the  Goremment  Offloea  at  Waahlngton,  and  are  taitrodnced  in  pre(brenee  to 
etb«n  in  tbe  Patent  Offlee,  for  the  aaf^  depoail  of  GoTernment  Jewela. 

9*  Pnrehaaera  are  faiTited  to  call,  examine,  and  compare  pricoa  and  qaalitiea  with  other  manniiutarera'. 

m  BIOADWAT.  VewTork.  146  PLATT  ST.,  Baltimore.  Xd. 

14I0WABD8T.J(Mtoii,]Ian.  69  XARXET  ST^  VadiTiU*,  Tub. 

18SZ0HAHOB8T.,PoriUuid,Xe.        90BATTBBTST.,  SaiiFruiAiMO.(M. 


2.^  .^:tT  17 


"^nkiiA  ^jgrfaWe  Pag  ani  €ttim  '^ms, 

Patektid  April  17,  1856 ;  being  a  Homontol,  Vibrating,  Lever  Prw,  ooofltraeted  on  WIimIs;  if 
readil J  drawn  from  place  to  plaM,  and  worked  with  great  itoOlty ;  tl»  Prai  bifiig  filled  it  on«  «ad 
while  the  Bale  18  being  hooped  at  the  other,  aadWMMTM;  preaiing  a  Bik  at  wch  Tibntion  of  tiM 
Leren ;  and,  as  it  apparent,  capable  of  doing  a  great  amount  of  woric,  aad  dMgDed  to  Mj  neii 
the  wanta  of  the  public. 

An  Orden  and  CommiuuoatioDa  addreiaed  to  P.  ILunrr,  Tfadow'a  Gfoiifc  IlL  uigfawiy  w- 


The  Subecriber  has  much  pleasure  in  introducing  to  the  notice  of  those  reqonng  tMM 
Teeth,  his  RioEirTLT  diaoovered  method  of  ob^ting  the  deleterious  galTanic  actioQ  of  ^  ^^^ 

^  toeiiiM^  daiMiy,  and  2oae  o/ fte  2^e*iy  cealtTMS  M^  ^n& 


which  the  plate  comes  in  contact  Thia  dlaooTeiy  is  the  result  of  patient  experimental  invertigi^ 
It  ooaaiats  in  the  preparation  and  adoption  of  electro-negative  gold  plates  as  a  bam  for  irtifioil 
teeth.  The  gold  empbyed  is  of  the  flneat  qqaUly,  (twenty  carat,)  and  being  rendered  Oeet^^iandm,^ 
the  adds  of  the  month  are  diverted  from  the  living  natural  teeth,  which  are  thus  effectually  «w» 
agamst  deoay  or  dU^ast^  whilst  at  the  same  time,  the  taste  and  fhnctions  of  the  mouth  axe  pnnmd 
in  a  h^iMy  and  unimpaired  oondiiian.  The  importance  of  this  discovery  will  be  obyioos  to  ill  ito 
1mm  haMtofore  snffeMd  fromHia  evihi  igAftaat  whloh  it  provides  an  iafldlible  sBOiuity.  Aitifiod 
Taath  inserted  on  Gutta  Parcha,  a  aoa  elaatle  substimce,  suitoble  for  aged  persons  with  tender  goBa 

A^  €.  0&8TLB,  X.B.,  M6  Fovrth  St,  Waahiagtoa  Squa. 

^om  the  Evenitig  P»$L 

*  Dm.  A.  C.  CAf tLi^  DtimaT,  wtaeftaas  Uved  a  long  whOt  in  thli  fltty,  ku  obtoiasd  an  eaTjabto  amlMaoiiUii 
iston.  Dr.  a  is  a  refularly  edocat«d  pbjsiclan,  h%r\ug  been  four  yean  a  papll  of  Dr.  J.  a  CHBK«Pi4a.  y 
lea  upen  the  teeth  with  groat  slclll  and  abiltty.  He  hai  also  prepared  a  coMpoamoi  for  filllnc  decayed  imb, 
wUeh  ia  put  into  the  toeib  WhUat  in  a  aofl  aiate,  anA  beeemea  impacted  with  and  aahard  aa  the  tooth  HaiiLR 
aaaiara  the  action  of  wS\  acidM  and  iir>BCTtira  aosnti,  and  ia  perfectly  Innocent  in  Ita  propenlaa.  We  hait  wm 
it,  and  oan  reeonunend  Dr.  G.*a  mode  aa  being  pecnllarly  adapted  (i»r  nerroaa  peraona.** 

Dr.  A.  C.  G.  fills  teeth  with  fikx  «old  foil,  sponge  gold,  Ao,  kc 


ASD 


Guana  Bone-Dust,  Bone-Charcoal,  Coarse  Cracked  Bones,  Plaster,  Supw-Phospbsts  of  Cine, 
Nitrate  of  Boda,  Ac,  fto,  flimiBhed  in  quantities  to  suit,  by 

..„,  ,  WM.  POST,  Agmt,  US  Frtmt  8t,  ftw-TeA 


ATKINS'  ATTTOHATON ;  on  Self-Baking  BMper  and  Mower* 

1  (the  flrat)  used  in  18U.    40  used  mooeBsftilly  in  IBftd.    800  in  twenl^ 
difibrent  States  in  1864.   1200  in  all  parts  of  the  Union  in  1856. 
8000  Inittding  for  tba  harvest  ot  18116. 

TiBBa  tre  liz  food  reMODs  fi»r  Uiia  nnpanllelod  Incnuo  ind  frwt  popultflty :— 1st.  It  ii  ■tronc  Mid  nliaMs, 
UKd  Mttty  manacod.  td.  It  mkvm  liio  bard  tiOlor  af  Ba^iai.  Z^  Kaaroa  at  toMtanothorliandlBbUidiBg.  dtk. 
U  Mnna  ahattariag  by  tha  eanlbl  handllBC  In  raking :  bealdaf,  the  atraw  being  laid  straight,  It  ia  weU  aecared  In  the 
^haei^wAdMiiofr  drop  ii^tl^aitorluu4Ui^aad  the  ha#ds  aia  not  axMod  lathaattsJ^vathvl^thaaEAaaaTtBC 
flM»«Mg4H th|»  LASOB aaHng.   fithTUtoagobd Mower,  (sbg one ofdie  best  coiiTertlbte  mseiaaai In  tue.   «|lu 

Its  other  exeellenoieiL  top  niuafiroiis  to  mention  hace,  are  fbliiy  glTon  in  the  elienluiL  Ita  inWaila  worth  la 
■IpKameaf^  by  the  award  (mosay  In  only  three  year^  of 

OVER  7«  FIMST  BREMXUMSi 

Puon.— BnAyan  avs  Mowib,  $flOOr- tTft  oa  lu  TOQelpt«  $76  dnt  Septegiber,  and  $^  flrat  Deeambtfr.  Moo 
•r  SBLv-BAUiia  ftsAm,  only  917fii.  OonsldeEahle  aaarli«  la  ftaight  to  iMko  at  a  distaaae  who  order  piior  ta  lot 
Mavoh;  also  liberal  dlaoonnt  fbr  adTsaoe  paymoBt 

To  ■000(0  a  maehlne,  order  immediately.  Thongh  ao  little  known  tho  paat  aeaaoa,  and  none  nady  Ibr  de< 
ttrevy  till  iat  May,  yet  not  two-tblrds  the  enatomera  cooM  bo  anppUpd.  The  repntatlon  of  tho  Machine  la  now 
wldoly  esubUshed,  so  that  thbu  tbousamd  will  not  aa  nearly  smppiy  the  demand  as  twelre  hvndred  did  last  year^ 
and -ira  ahalL  alao  ba  aelllBg  (bar  Bontha  eaiHeb 

BB^  Order  oady.  If  yon  wonld  not  be  dlaanpQintsd* 

gNtog  iMPABTLLLLT  tho  OHiawS  OF  FABKIR8,  togeO^or  with  orden,  notas,  *cu,  maDad  to 
.    Kpaid. 
Write  to  us  at  Ghicaoo,  (DL,)  Davmb^  (Ohio,)  or  B4unM0Ei,  QUL,)  whieharer  If-aoareat  to  yon. 

J.  S.  WRIQKT  &  Go. 


nppilaMg.  and  pia-pald. 


«*Pnnria  JVaiKcr '^  W^rks^  CkicagQ,  B$e.  ls(,  1865. 


SUPER  PHOSPHATE  OF  LIME  MANURE. 


Has  the  pleasure  of  annooncing  to  his  fonner  patrons  and  other  fiurmers  who  may  wish  to 
iiaproTe  <lieir  SoUa.  that  he  has  daring  the  paat  ysar  saoceecled  in  mannftctaiing  from  the 
Gas  Works  aroond  the  dty,  a  superior  quaUi^  of  Sulphate  of  ^'Ammonia,"  in  large  quanti- 
ties, and  he  is  now  prepared  to  furnish 

G.  B.  De  Bm^8  Sapor  Pboqphate  of  Lim^ 

highly  charged  with  "Ammonia,**  whjph,  fronx  e jp^riments  ms4e  by  acnipidpns  .ezperimen- 
tors,  is  now  acknowledged  to  be  the  most  yaluable  element  in  all  kinds  of  Organic  and  Arti- 
fldal  Fertilisers.  Pabhc  State  AgricuHund  Societies,  and  distidguished  Farmers  tried  maay 
experiments  the  past  season  with  his  preparation  side  by  side  of  Peruvian  Quano  and  otiier 
ooncentrsted  Manures,  ^th  universal  success-detailed  accounts  of  these  will  shortly  be 
placed  before  the  public  for  examination.  The  proprietor  is  working  for  ftiture  and  lasting 
reputation,  and  begs  to  assure  his  friends  that  he  will  spare  no  pains  or  efforts  to  make  every 
package  of  **  Super  Phosphate*'  bearing  his  name.  Just  what  h  purports  to  be. 

To  avoid  imposition  or  deception  being  practised,  henoefbrdi  all  packages  wlH  be^Wiactly 
flsarked,  «<  0.  B.  De  Btvg's  No.  1,  Sapsr  Pliesphate  ^  LfaoM." 
Faaphlets,  with  instruotiotts  f<»  use,  etc,  wiU  beiitfwarded  on  applicatioa  to 

C.  B.  DsBuBeh,  Solb  PBOPBiEnroB, 
It  wiiJiaiimnKeH,imiaisi4im»n^ 

DUKE'S  PATENT  FIRE  PROOF  fmi. 

__^^^ 

Am  origiaal  s»d  aalyMttda  that  en.ba  toblwtthOBt  toMaglng  the  patent^  wffl  a^  ^  ttpii<^  l(«pt«baMi 
SMMdJft  Oil  and  hi  Diy  Powdar,  at  119  PSARL  STRSBT,  by  the  Patentee. 
T^Sii  F«tent  has  Jnat  been  dedded  in  the  Unitod  States  dovt  to  be  gbodaad  vaSd. 

U  ooneoqnmoe  of  thii  deelrion  throwing  the  euiro  hmtoaw  Into  my  hauda,  I4iifli 
iha jitojMi I  oan maanftetare alarge qnantity  much  ohei^or,  pioponioiui^r, ihaa bmmII a 

iw^iy.  WM.  BLAKX,  FataBtMt  U9  Pearl  8t?Mt,  Vaw-Torke 


JALVASLB  ADDmon  ID  XHl  HATXOIAL  BIBIBS  QT 

STANDARD  SCHOOL-BOOKS. 

PUBItlSHED  BY  A.  8.  BABVBS  &  Ok, 
.  61  <£  63  JOHN  8TRKBT.  N.  Y. 


Paxt  1.  '«KONTSITH*S  HBST  lASSONB 
Of  GEOGRAPHY,"  dMlffsed  ftw  Primary  CImmc.  It 
ttMii  or  OeMMl  f atfOTM,  MMb  M  ih«  lootlUy  and  dw> 
mpciont  of  OoBtlJMBCa.  CoimtriM,  Siatoa,  MonnialBo, 
BlTon,  1^,  wiUMNit  dwolUag  omniamy  vpon  the 
tbo  kmor  itt  Mo  first 


offoito. 

Paw  2.     "MONTBITH'S    KANUAL    OF 
GSOGRAPflT,*>  ftnr  JuUor  and  Intermodlato  Claoooi. 


WlwrororimdffUabooklMigiTMiitel . 
tioa.    It  hao  booome  a  gOMndlkvaiteMik^vB* 
TlMqgli publisiiad  b«t  about  two  7mBM,U  temM 
an  oBuaai  aalo  of  about  lOOyOOQ. 

Part  3.  "MoNALLY^S  COMPLEfl 
SCHOOL  GEOGRAPHY*  Ato  If  a  waijoufcitw 
work,  |M«|»arod  wltb  groat  can  aad  memm*^]^ 
▼aaoed  CUotoi  ia  oar  "  -  -  -  ' 
Aotboi'o  plan  la  ilBplo  i 


NEW  SERIES  OF  ARITHMETICS. 


"DAVIES'  PRIMABY  ARITHMETIC,"  an 
ottin  BOW  work,  oompoood  of  «a»  and  promwlYo  loo* 
ooBo,  adapted  to  tho  oapadtloa  of  yooBf  diUdroB,  aad 


Moeh  palBthaa  booa  takoB  ta  iko  pMp«atta  of  «to 

wotk,  to  eonMao  tliooiy  aad  pratfot;  t»  «|w  m< 

UlBoCrato  prtaMlptao.  aad  ikao  toapfiythimw^jm' 

Cory  to  moaboalnoM  traaoaeiioBooraft;  to  OBkoitftmaili- 

«DAVfBS»   INTBLLBCTUAL   ARITHlffl-  ^^fpTySl^RirariSffMAiflfAA^iefiiod 

TIO,«wlilokioa]aoaaowwork,tbatiBthoanaBfOBMBt  ^^r~r.^^St^E^Z^^yi^  iZ^ 

aBdBradaUoBoritalooooBO,tbooharaotororitoqBootloBo  ^ ^^f^' ^^jLS^  ^ZS'jili^s^Su^' 

aad  So  oloar  aad  logloal  formi  of  aaalytla,  io  tiMHif  kt  to  '*»?«^1S(»*"  J£»J2"Li  ^iJ^tiSSi^^idi^ 

bo  avporior  to  aay  otber  amtaoBWi  b j  THCMn  aai  laoio  immwmgm  m  m^a- 

"DAVIBS' NBW  SOHOOIrABITBaCETIO."  JgJJjiJ^n. ••«««» f«iili«.*-i- «-••-■ 

BROOEFIELD'S  FIBST  BOOK  IN  COMPOSmON. 

OV  AS  RHTIHB  KRW  PLAST 
Tkla  Uttlowork  ia  aa  attoapt  to  Iknloh  a  tazt-book  la  tbia  < 
flBkfooto  karo  baaa  aoiietod,  apoa  wkloh  tko  thoofktt  of  all  ekUdf 
ooifiao  of  oaek  glToa,  la  tbe  form  of  a  aorico  of  ^aootioai. 

THE  WORD  BUILDER;   or,  FIRST  LESSONS  IN  BBAWNG. 

BT  R.  G.  PARKSB. 
nifmOowotfckaabooaproparadoaa  plaaoatM7ao«aadorlflB8!,aadBayboaBid«ttiMMktiy  . 
a«lea  of  Hoadom   Tkoafb a  aovalVr,  tt  dauaa  a aapoiiodty  OTor  all  otkor  Priaiaiy Readcn, to <kiatfimaM«ioi 
nadatioooor  itolaatOM,  la  itylooadiairtBrto  worth,  aad  tettaBdapttttoawlho  D^M»iyirtki|WiBt»llarm 
fa  oar  icbooliL 

PARKER'S  NATURAL  PHILOSOPHT.— Rivnutt 


tte  rapMloilty  of  iJUa  odttloa  OTor  tho  proTloBiOBoa  wUl  bo  loodKy  aaM  aad  appnrfBM^ 
pUoitr  of  Btylo,  it  U  ttaeqoaUod,  aad,  while  U  rotalas  the  elementary  character  of  the  fonml 


KAMES'  ELEMENTS  OF  CRITICISM. 


RIVIHUJ^  WISH  OMlHHiOlIB^  ADDHIOKBi  AJH)  A  KIW  AHALTBOi  BT  : 

Designed  for  Aoeidemiee^    OaOegee,   and  IMvaU  Hetding 
Tho  abofo  woth  la  aot  an  abridcmeBt  of  Keooo,  but  ooibraeeo  tho  ontire  woik,  with  the 
tloBf  whleh  OTory  iaotmeior  aad  lBtelli«eBt  reader  mai(  regard  at  btomlohoe,  or 


^•K 


tloBO  have  booa  made  fkom  recent  and  valaable  ao«rcei|  to  rendar  more  comploto  and  aatiaRciocyiha  t 
treatlao  (aa  bore  preoente^  of  thio  highly  taloatod  aad  Joatly  dletlagaished  author. 

Tho  IhUoniag  BOW  Worko  and  new  Bditione  are  comoMndedto  tho  attoattoa  of  Toaeban  aad  Fitaa^  *''  w*  a 

MoBtelth'i  FIrrt  Leoeoae  ia  Goography,      .     $0  M         Parkor*o  PIrat  Loeoons  In  Philoiophi. .     *   Wi9 

MoBiolth'o  Maaoal  or  Goography, 

MoNally'o  Comploto  Qoograpby,  . 

DaTteo^Primary  Arllhmeiie,      - 


OaTiee*  Intottectaal  Arithoiotie,     . 
DavlM*  Now  8eho01-Arithmdtlo» 

Clarfc*B  Aaalyslfl, 

Claifc*a  Bogllab  Oraamar  (Rorlaed), 
BiookJlold*o  Flrat  Book  la  CompoeltloB, 
Paikor*o  Woid  BuUdar, 


50 

1  00 

15 

W 


Parkor*o  PIrot  Loeoona  In  Pkiloiophv. 
Parkor*0NatBral  Phllooophj  (Ronoe^ 
MahaB*o  latottectnal  PhUooMihy. 
WoMi*a  Aaalyali  olLthiBi«(Mf 
KaBiofl>8lenioBCSurCllHol         ^ 
WUl«rdi|i  BlolMt  of  «»^i 
WlUard**  B  istory  of  the  Ui 
WtUard'e  Ualveraal  Hlatory  (Borliod) 
Banlott'B  Aatronomy, 
Daneo' Uotietiafy  or 


rRited  Statoe,Yv«k      [* 


.19 
.$9 


Tho  moot  liberal  torma  wlU  bo  modo  oa  the  fl»t  Intraduetton  or  any  or  tlw  mrka  belonglagtotho  iMgf^S. 
Ooploaof  TMt-boaltolbroiamiBatloB  byToaohora  aad Ikaotooo  of  School^  nof  ha  obcattad  at  obimpP^ 


lhopabllriiv% 


A.  a  BABHBS  «E  Co^  61  John  St.,  V«Tt 


jl. 


PATENT  SYSTEM  OF  WRITING!  EVERY  ONE  HIS  OWN  TEACHER  ! 
MAC  LAURIN'S  MANUAL— Gymnastic  Exercises  in  Writing.  Patented  by  the  U.  S.  Gov- 
ernment, Feb.  14,  1856.  In  a  set  of  eight  books.  Price,  $2  per  set.  One  set  can  be  used  by  a 
dozen  learners. 

Srnt  by  maU,  prepaid,  to  any  part  of  tbe  Union,  on'receiptof  the  price.  Scbools  and  Dealers  supplied  on 
libeml  terms. 

ThiM  perfectly  novel  reries  comprises  S(^  pegfp,  8  by  16  Inrbef,  of  brautiAilIy  elfclrotyped  inodelp,  vfth  the  appli- 
catioD  of  the  patented  device  for  over-niniiiiiK  ihf  m  The  ture  means  sre  here,  for  the  fir*t  time,  offered  to  enable 
every  one,  without  regard  to  years  or  f|tt'cial  ialmt,  to  acquire  in  hia  own  room,  wiihoui  a  tracbtr,  and  in  a  U  rt- 
Dfbl>r8  time,  the  very  highest  degree  of  Fkiil  and  rap'dity  in  current  writing.  The  pjstemcan  ^e  used  with  the 
same  sdva mage  by  children.  Tbe  books  are  ant  mpm-itd  by  a  pampMct  with  full  Oireciiona,  and  the  amplest  te»ti- 
mniiy  of  the  peifeciion  of  the  sysifm  and  its  results.  There  Is  no  longer  a  necessity  for  any  one  not  being  an  elrganl 
and  very  rapid  writer. 

Published  by  W.  S.  MAC  LATJRIN  &  Co.,  345  Broadway,  N.  T. 

TO  TE\CHEKS.— The  Aathor  will  attend  perEonally,  without  charge,  to  the  introduction  of  the  System  into 
Schools  wishing  to  adopt  it. 


j^iL'Q^m^^ 


SALAMANDER  SAFE. 

The  best  Eire-Proof  Safe  in  the  World, 
With  the  best  Powder  and  Burglar-Proof  Loclok 

To  this  Safe  was  awarded  the  Prize  Medal  at  the 
World's  Fair,  In  London,  In  1851. 


By  a  reeent  disooveiy  of  our  Mr.  Wildkb,  (for  which  applica- 
tion has  been  made  for  Letters  Patent,)  we  are  now  prepared 
to  furnish  to  the  Pablic  a  Safe  warranted  FREE  FROM  DAMP- 
NESS, «Deit</Axp<  closed/or  year<.  The  public  should  keep  in 
mind  that  this 

^       "World-Renowned"  Fire-Proof  Safe, 

is  no  longer  sold  by  Silas  C.  Hkrrtxo,  whose  license  from  onr 
Mr.  WiLOKR  to  make  and  sell  the  same  expired  on  the  2d  of  Sep- 
tember, 1854.  Our  Safe««  are  all  manufactured  under  the  per- 
sonal superintendence  of  our  Mr.  WiLnsR,  "  THE  ORIGINAL 
PIONEER"  of  the 

GENUINE    SALAMANDER    SAFE; 

and  w«  art  now  prepared  to  furnish  THE  BEST  &UDE  AND  THE  BEST  FINISHED  SAFE  IN  THE  TV0RI.D,  com- 
bining all  the  requisites  for  a  Safk  that  is  a  SAra.  UPWARDS  OP  26,000  of  the  Wilder  PntenC 
Salamander  8i^ea  have  been  made' and  sold  in  the  United  States ;  and  in  almost  every  large  fire  that  has 
takett  place  dnrinff  the  past  twelve  vears,  these  Safes  have  been  subjected  to  the  severest  tests,  and  NOT 
ONE  of  tha 

^^GENUINE    SALAMANDEKS'' 

has  erer  bean  destrojad.  49*  Buyers  are  particnlarlj  invited  to  call  and  examine  our  Safes. 

JOepot)  Iflfl  l¥ater-9treet  (near  Wall-st.),  If  ew-¥ork. 

Manutactort,  Third  Avenue,  comer  of  18  th -street,  Brooklyn 

B.  G.  WniDEB  &  C0.|  Patentees  and  Mannfeietnreri, 


PHILLIPS,  SAMPSON  &  CO, 

PDBLISUERS  AND  BOOKSELLERS, 


IS    "^^IISTTIEIII    ST., 


IBOSTOIT. 


ENGLISH  TRA.ITS,  by  R.W.  Ejiersou. 

la  one  vol.,  ISmo.     la  press. 

A  NEW  WORK  by  Prof.  IIiTcncocK, 

Lato  Pro&ldont  of  Amherat  College.    lo  press. 

VASSALL  MORTON.      A  NOVEL. 

By  Francis  Pdrkman,  author  of  tho  "  Conspiracy  of 
Pontile,"  Ac,  &o.    Ready,  May  21. 


MARY  TRACY.     A  NOVEL. 

In  one  vol.     In  press. 

THE  NEW  AGE  OF   GOLD : 

OR, 

Teie  Life  and  Advextures  of  Robert 
Dexter  Romatne, 

Wriltcn  by  hlinselC  In  one  vol.  In  press. 

THE    EARNEST    MAN: 

A  Sketch  of  tho  Life  and  Labors  of 

Rev.  Adoxiram  Judson,  D.D., 

Pirft  Missionary  to  Burmah,  By  Mrs.  H.  C.  Conant. 
In  one  vol.,  12mo.  With  a  new  Portrait,  fl.OO.  Ready 
in  May. 

RED-BEARD'S   STORIES 
FOR  CHILDREN. 

TranMated  from  the  German,  by  Cousin  Fannie.  With 
uti'.quo  and  beautiful  Silhouclte  illuslratiuns.   In  press. 

COLOMBA:  A  CORSICAN  STORY 

This  Is  a  vrork  of  absorbing  Interest ;  characterisUeally 
French  in  its  style,  yet  free  from  the  faults  of  modem 
French  novels.    Price,  75  cents. 

BERENICE: 

AX  AUTOBIOGRAPHICAL  XOYEL. 

Apparently,  a  truthful  record  of  an  eventful  life.  In 
onoToL    Price,  $  LOO. 

WOLFSDEN. 

A  unique,  and,  to  all  familiar  with  rustic  life,  a  most 
c1iarmlng.book.    $1.23. 


EDITH  HALE. 

A  New-England  story  of  rare  Interest. 


$1.25. 


CASTE, 

A  book  of  sterling  valae.    $IJ2\ 


IDA    MAY. 


SSd  thousand. 


$L2i 


TALES  FOR  THE  MARINES. 

A  brilliant  nautical  novel,  by  Llcot  Wia^Mmhxd 
«•  Loa  Giingoe."    $L25- 


THE  LAST  OF  THE  nUGGER- 
MUGGERS. 

By  C.  P.  Cranch.    With  filasmijoiu  bf  tke  aethar. 
Price.  $1.00. 

LETTERS  to  a  YOUNG  PHYSICIAN. 

By  James  Jackson,  U  D.,IL  D.   $1.00. 
HISTORY  OF  THB 

REIGN   OF   PHILIP  II. 

By  W.  H.  Preacott    Vols.  I  «&&%. 
niSTOKY  OF  THJS 

CONQUEST    OF  MEXICO. 

By  W.  H.  Prescott   Ia3  rola,  Sra 
HISTORY  OP  IHl 

CONQUEST  OF   PERU. 

By  W.  H.  Preseott.    In  8  vols..  8ro. 
HISTORY  OF  THE  REIGN  OF 

FERDINAND    AND    ISABELLA. 

By  W.  H.  Preaeott.   Iq  3  vola^  8vo. 

PRESCOTT'S  iflSCELLx^NIES. 

In  one  voL,  8vo,  with  a  PortniL 

MODERN  PILGRD" 

Showing  the  Improvement  in  Travel,  ana  m* 

Method  of  reaching  the  Geleatial 

By  George  Wood,  anUior  of  "Peter  Sau-        U 
America."    In  two  vola,  ITtno.    Price,  $L 


PHILIPS/SAMPSON    &   COMPANY, 

HAVE  JUST  PUBLISHED 

WOLFSDEN; 

'  AN  AUTHENTIC  ACCOUNT  OF. 

THINGS    *HERE    AND     THEREUNTO     PERTAINING. 

AS  THEY  ARE  AND  HAVE  BEEN. 

**  OUver  chiela  an*  ^nnie  hicsten 
▲ro  bredifi  gie  a  v«f  u  this  is.'* 
ThSa  ia  the  aniqae  title  of  &a  original  book.    Unlike  the  great  majority  of  recent  norels,  it  wa«  xrritten  by 
a  inan.    It  im  not  ooe  of  the  quiet,  neutral- tioted,  dome&tio  storieft ;  but  a  book  of  etronf  and  poaiiire  charae- 
tor.    The  loeation  in  in  Maine,  ander  the  ihidov  of  the  White  MouduIdii.    The  d<>«cripTionii  of  ooantrj  lifo 
haT»  a  freehneM  and  piqaancy,  like  the  natire  flaror  of  wild  berries  and  frvlts,  which  cnltiTation  cannot  gire. 
Withovt  mneh  attempt  st  artutie  conetenetion,  th«  iocidentaare  raried,  and  many  of  them  thrilling.    The 
•nding  of  the  lost  child,  iimy,  and  the  tragical  fato  of  the  blacksmith,  Bang^  art  among  Che  most  powvrfol 
Attehcfl  in  modem  fiction. 

In  one  rolame  12mo.,  with  a  Tignette  and  frontiaiiiece,  by  BiUingi.    Price  $125. 

EDITH     HALE 

The  pnblishera  take  pIea«aro  In  presenting,  alf>o.  another  picture  of  New  England  life,  drawn  from  an  on- 
Hrelj  different  etand-point  >  Some  featnrm  of  it  were  Fogcested,  doabtleiw,  by  the  books  written  a  few  yean 
■tece  apon  the  relationfl  of  clergymen  with  religiouR  •ocletiea.  The  book,  howerer.  Ia  neither  a  "  Sunny  Side** 
nor  a  '*  Shady  Bide,"  bn  t  take*  an  independent  and  impartial  Tiew  of  the  enbjeet.  The  ctory  ie  fall  of  incident, 
and  the  heroine,  in  her  changing  fortunes,  will  win  the  readei^s  admiration,  aa  well  aa  hia  sympathy.  The  dry 
hnmor,  shsrp  common  aense,  and  natnral  eloquence  of  old  *'  Father  Shaw/'  one  of  the  an  thorns  favorite  ehar- 
aoton,  vilt  eommend  him  to  orery  reader. 

In  one  tolarae  12mo.    Prioe  $1^. 

NEARLY  READY  '. 

BERENICE. 

An  aatobiogiapbical  noveL    In  one  Tolnmo,  12mo.  826  pp. 

COLOMBA,  A  STORY  OF  CORSICA, 

TrMwhited  from  the  French  of  Proiper  Merrim6e.    In  one  elegant  lOmo  Tolame.   Printed  ftom  antifno  ^po. 

RECENT  PUBLICATIONS. 

HISTORY  09  THE 

REIGN    OF    PHILIP    II. 

BY  WILLIAM  H.  PRESCOTT. 

In  2  vols.  8to.    With  Portraits,  Mapg,  dec. 
Mew  and  nntfonb  JpditloBs  of  IXr.  Preaeojtt^a  foneer  workc,  in  all  atylof  of  biadlMg. 

Ferdinand andlsabelia,  3  vols.  I  ConqtieBt  of  Peru,  .  .  2  VOI0. 
Conquest  of  Mexico,  .  .  3  vols,  j  Miscellanies, 1  vol. 


CASTE 


A   STOKY  OF  REPUB3LIOAN  EQUALITY. 
Bt  SIDNEY  A.  STOBY,  Jn. 

In  one  largt  dnodeelmo  volnma,  6l0  pp.    Prfee  $1.25. 
K  Kerel*  original  in  Iti  design^  brilliant  in  eieentlon,  and  moat  abeorbing  in  intocMt. 

,     MODERN    PILGRIMS: 

ghtwiog  the  Improrement  in  TraTel,  an^  the  Newest  Methoda  of  retching  iho  OeleiilAl  Ollf . 

By  GXOnOE  WOOD,  Author  of  "  Petir  Schlbhisl  tv  Aiubioi.* 

In  2  toIr.    12mo.    Price  $1.75. 

13  WINTERSTHEET,  BOSTON. 


"  A  THINa  OF  BEAUTY  IS  A  JOY  FOREVER." 

THE 

LADIES'  WREATH  &  PARLOR  MKUiLJ 

NOW  IS  THE  TIME  TO  SUBSCRIBE.  ' 

THE  VOLUMES  BEGIN  WITH  THE  NUMBERS  FOR  MAY  AND  NOVEMBM. 

Tbo  literary  oontentfl  of  this  POPULAR  MAGAZINE  wUl  oontinne  to  be  ENTIRELY  ORIGINAL,  fiM  ti 
pens  of  many  of  tho  Purjcst  «Dd  Best  Writsrs  id  tb«  oonntiy.    Iti  pages  will  be  filled  with 

Choice  IJoctrg,  issa^s,  Poral  Calfs  anb  M^^' 

designed  to  exert  a  CArriTATisia,  Elevatimq  and  Ivprotixg  Iittlvkxcb  od  the  miad.  EachNoffiberiflii 
embellished  with  two  or  more  FINE  STEEL  ENQKAYINGS,  one  of  which  will  be  a  Ufe-liko  reprreeiititirirf 

FLOWERS.  FRUIT.  OR  BIRDS.  BEAUTIFULLY  COLORED. 

The  liADiES,  the  Prsss,  and  the  Pablic  generally,  have  giren  their  nnireraal  rerdiet  thit  thk  iatht 

CHEAPEST,  BEST  AND  MOST  ATTRACTIVE  MAGAZINE  IN  AMERICA!.' 

and  the  Publisherv  pledge  themselToe  that  no  effort  shall  be  wanting  on  their  part  to  merit  a  oaotiBoaoee  «f  ife 
good  opinion  and  extennre  patronage  of  a  diaeemiog  Pablic.  At  the  end  of  the  year,  eeeb  jnbteriber  will  kaie 
axolnme  of  432  pages,  enriched  with  at  Iea«t  25  splendid  Emhellifhments,  making  whoi  bpaad,  abisatiW 
Parlor  Ornament  or  Qlft  for  a  friend. 

THE 

FAMILY  KEEPSAKE  AND  HOME  UMARY. 

>      TWO  VOLUMES  A  YEAH,  COMMENCING  JANUARY  AND  JULY, 

The  publLsbers  of  lliij*  Popul.ir  M:»gazine  IcnJer  their  gratcfnl  acknowlcdgmeiits  fct  pert  faroa.  Ithu 
been,  hdU  will  continue  tu  bo.  their  .-lim  to  make  it 

A  SAFE.  FLtASIiiG.  A[ID  PROFITABLE  FAMILY  mm. 

A  work  that  P.ncnts  inr.y  mi'Mi  ^xwty  put  inlo  J'ac  haivJs  cf  their  Soxs  and  Bacghtebs.    Ite  jim*^^^*^^ 
with  articles  from  the  r^'n?  cf  innny  of  tho 

BEST     WltlTEIlS     IN     THE     COUNTKY! 

I  A  MONO   TffS   UT£BABY   CONTfiHTS  MAY  BB  rOCli> 

MORAL  TALES,   ESSAYS.  BIOGRAPHY,  AND  POETRY, 

Besides  o^cful  and  iutcrcsUng  instructioon  to  parents  end  ^ildren.- 

Tho  twclTo  narnlers  wIU  contain  .384  p.i|e«  of  reedin*  matter,  printed  on  fine  wWte  pajur.einblUJihfldwi* 
twelve  fine  Stcd  Et>j;ravin«;s  an  J  four  bciuafully  colored  Flower  Plates,  also  engraved  on  £isei,  sad  occsnDsUy 
Husic.  laaking,  wbeu  bound,  a  5i>lendid  Qift-book,  or  ornament  for  the  Ceixtie-tak>l«L 

TJBRMS-ALWAYS  IN  ADVANCE. 

OliU  OOPT  FOR  OHS  TkAR,  OHS  DOUCAR.  ^.  ^ 

Four  Copies  for  On*  Year»  -  *>  -  $3«00  )  Ten  Copies  Anr  One  T««r  •  -  -  $'•*« 
Seven  CofptoaAr      •<  •       •  5.00    |   FtltoenCoplea        •«  •      -       1*^ 

In  t  he  formation  of  a  Chib,  The  Wreath  and  The  Keepsake  may  be  used.    Sp«oimeM  will  be  sent  gratnitM^. 

FOUR  DOLLARS  WORTH  OF  MAGAZINES  AND  BOOKS  FOR  THREE  DOLlARa 

We  will  send  one  copy  of  either  the  Wseath  or  the  Ke^^afce  and  one  eopy  of  either  of  the  tbOflmfthili  tf|^ 
Alapizinos,  viz ;  Harpers',  <3ody*s,  Graham's,  or  Pu(n4m*8,  one  year  for  03.00 ;  one  eopy  tf  Vslh  ibe^Wk 
nnd  the  Keepsake,  and  one  copy  of  either  of  the  following  08.00  Magaiiaes,  vis :  Peterw>n's,  ArthBi'i^  KstMsal,' 
Ladies'  Repotitory,  one  year  for  03.00 ;  one  copy  of  the  Wreath,  the  Keepiake,  If eny's  Uassoi^ sadAs 
Mother's  Maeaane,  one  year  for  03.00 ;  one  copy  of  both  the  Wreath  and  the  Eeem^e,  for  one  jssr,  mt 
volume  of  cither  of  the  following  bo(*9,  bcautifullv  bound  In  muslin,  full  gilt,  tIb.,  the  Paxtor  Book,  tts  Wissti, 
the  Keepsake,  or  Gems  for  the  Fire<Side,  for  03,00.     Two  Toliunes  of  cither  of  the  above  books  for  13,00. 

g:^  Subscribers  can  have  their  BAct  Kuicbeba  Boubd  or  exchanged  for  boimd  tolnoMbypsji&cte 
price  of  binding,  which  varies  from  50  cents  to  01,50.  ^ 

l"^  Back  Numbers  for  the  year  can  always  be  supplied,  as  the  works  are  stereo^ped. 

AGENTS  WANTED  in  all  parts  of  the  Country.    To  those  furnishing  good  reeommendaGons,  termi  Uben^ 

l:^  All  Authorized  Traveling  Agents  hare  a  Certificate  of  Agency  signed  by  the  PnblidieiB. 

Any  person  sending  us  an  Acceptable  AitKle  of  twe  or  more  paces,  will  be  enUUed  to  the  Wreath <m  7«r- 

l^^  Post  Masters  will  confer  a  favor  by  returning  to  ns  all  Numbers  in  theur  office,  leAised  or  saeittn 
for.    To  those  desiring  to  act  as  Agents  in  procuring  New  Subsoribeis,  a  liberal  oommiasioa  will  bealkved. 

All  Communications  connected  with  the  Wreath  or  Keepsahe,  must  be  addnesed  to 

BURDICK  6i  SCOVILL,  No.  6  Spruce  Street,  New  Isrk. 


HXJJSrTEIl'S 

CEDICAL  SPECIALIST, 

AND 

Journal  of  Diseases  of  the  Chest 

*««»•- 

This  is  a  new  Monthly  Periodical,  devoted  to  the  discussion  of  all  subjects  con- 
ed, with  the  health  of  the  Respiratory  Organs,  and  will  form  an  fepitome  of  prac- 
.  information  to  all  who  are  in  any  wise  predisposed  to  diseases  of  the  Throat  or 
gs.      The  first  Number  was  i&sued  on  the  let  of  September,  1855. 

ROBERT  HUNTER,  M.D.,  {Physician  for  Diseases  of  the  Lungs,  828  Broad- 
,  New- York,)  Editor. 

OPINIONS   OF  THE    PRESS. 

**  Riffbi  giftd  are  we  to  see  it  make  its  appearance.  It  is  deeigoed  aa  a  medical  P>^r  for  Ikmillea,  and  the 
ker  before  ui  is  well  raited  for  tbe  purpose.  Tbe  artfelee  upon  Disea«esof  tfte  Throat  and  Langs,  Nasal  Ca^«rrh, 
ma,  and  Toberoalous  Dieeases,  eboald  be  read  by  cTery  indlTidnal  wbo  valaes  bts  bealib  and  wants  to  presecra 
Tteen,  (he  arilcles  ou  Medicated  Inhalation  afford  an  amount  of  neefnl  information  that  shonid  bepocseated  by 
Tbe  woik  is  plnin  and  simple,  while  it  unfolds  faeta  in  jtolallon  to  tbecauae,  Bymptoma,  and  can;  of  the  dlseaaea 
biclk  all  are  enhject.  We  know  ot  no  more  effectaai  way  for  the  people  to  guard  tbemselTes  sgaiiist  quaekerf 
•  mediciil  ecienro,  ih«n  by  readiag  and  ioforming  tbemaeWes  upon  this  aubjeot ;  nor  do  we  know  any  bett«r  or 
p«r  medium  through  which  they  may  gain  tbe  information  they  need,  than  by  reading  the  *HedieaI  epeeiaBst.* 
%mtem  Siart  Beavtr^  Pa, 

^^Tbenonlie  have  become  familiar  with  tbe  letten  of  Dr.  HanteroD-Pttlmeoary  Cons omption,  and  kindred 
laea  of  the  air  pasaagee,  and  tb'tir  (rektment  and  core  by  medicated  inhalation,  publiabed  for  neveral  months 
fn  tbe  psges  of  this  journal,  and  the  press  of  the  city  generally.  The  practical  nature  of  those  letters,  and  the 
d  plkiloaopnleal  Tiewa  they  ioooJoate  on  the  etiology,  pathology,  and  therapeutica  of  thlt  common  and  formlda* 
ImsB  of  dtdeasea,  have  attracted  for  tbem  the  atienilon  and  approval  of  all  dassea  of  readere.  However  oppoaed 
f  physlclaoa  may  be  to  cheoplnlona  andylews  eo  elaarty  expressed  and  fomiliarly  Itlustratwd  by  Dr.  Hunter, 
I  are  few,  we  presume,  who  wdl  deny  that,  aa  popolar  esaaya  on  sclentKlc  eut^eois,  thsy  sTlnss  a  high  order  of 
jry  merit-^  merit  greatly  eab«need  by  their  utility  and  the  great  imponanoe  of  the  trtbjeet»  disooseed  in  them. 

'*  The  sttceess  which  has  attended  the  peculiar  method  of  treatment  advocated  by  Dr.  Hunter,  his  large  and 
Qy-aeettmulailbg  experience,  and  the  universal  deaire  manifested  by  the  pobUe  to  obtain,  in  a  less  tranaitory 
,  Uieae  valuable  records  01  hie  professional  labois,  havo  indnoed  him  to  eommsnes.ths  Isoao  of  the  montlily 
1  larhfeh  forms  the  euhjeci  of  this  notice. 

ni«  pablleaiioo  before  ua  poss«see>  claima  to  favombio  erftfdsm,  apart  from  its  ntsra  lltorary  qualities,  althongh 
a  are  •nfficiently  attractive.  It  ia  probably  the  first  attsmpt  •voeeesroiiy  made,  iji  any  part  of  the  world,  to  die* 
I  Bjntemailcally,  and  in.a  popular  form,  one  partieular  class  of  diseases  lior  tUo  bvosAt  of  the  gensral  reader. 
I  tbis  is  accomplished  in  language  ao  plain,  and  with  auch  forrible  argument,  as  to  render  the  who^e  maf  ter 
nt  to  tbe  moat  oidiaary  comprehension,  and  at  the  same  time  to  carry  euoviefrion  to  the  more  highly-gifted  and 
■r  edncatod  elacaes  of  society. 

'*  From  ths  day  a  of  Bnchau— once  a  household  name^down  to  Maeaulay  of  reeent  date,  there  have  been  dic- 
krias  and  enoyoiopedias  of  popular  medicine,  almoat  too  numerons,  and  deeldedly  too  comprehensive :  embrao- 
the  wbole  range  of  medicine  and  aurgery,  tbey  have  fkiied  lo  benefik  because  they  have  b«en  too  abstmet  and  too 
matlo,  Caialo^nlog  aymptoms  for  each  diseasb,  the  reader  bus  beoome  conrhnsd.  by  finding,  under  diflkrent  head* 
I  or  diseases,  a  great  aiinll  irity  of  symptomn,  without  any  guide  by  wbloh  he/could  dlacrimlanie.  The  simpis 
siptive  narrative  aiveu  of  the  phenomena  of  aash  form  of  dneafie,  which  is  the  pecallar  oharaeteristia  of  Dr. 
itsr^a  writing,  enables  us  to  follow  him  throoghoot  wkthont  distnelieo,  eonfosioo*  or  misunderstanding,  and 
I  the  inf  jrmatloo  thus  imparted,  lo  study  ear  own  allmeocs  by  eowpflrtsoni-''  Ifome  JoumaL 

"  All  the  srticles  in  it  are  excsedlogly  clever,  end  will  obtain  eonelderetlmi  from  men  of  retenee,  as  wA  as 
leof  praciieal  every -day  common  aense.  Tbe  Editor  of  the  Journal  of  Heanh\%  handled  unmerelfnlly.  The 
r»el attacked  the  Daetor  and  hia  aystem,  struck  the  first  blow,  and  mirat  bear  the  retaMafory  Inflioiten  with  grace 
I  meeknesa.  Thoae  who  attack  the  Doctor's  new  and  Bueccf>8lai  B>slem,  we  can  see,  wi.l  aaeuredly  catch  a  Tior- 
V—N.  y.  AUm. 

**  irfi  well  known  that  Dr.  Bnnttr  roalntJiink  ths  propristy  of  populsrizing  the  study  of  Medicine,  as  the  most 
lalft  uMrns  of  eradtcaiing  quackery,  and  we  are  deeldedly  of  the  opinion  that  his  visws  en  this  subgeet  are  cer- 
k  It  baa  lerg  t^eeo  a  aaying  that  men  of  the  least  poa*ible  intelligence  turceed  frequently  aa  practicing  physi- 
Ml  while  they  would  have  found  it  ImjKwsible  to  sueoeed  at  any  other  trade  or  profeasiun.  The  reason  of  thia  Is 
Ions.  Persona  generally  know  nothing  about  tbe  auhjset  be  brotesaes—hs  can  do  whnt  be  pleases  end  thers  Is 
psrsen  to  overlook.  Kill  or  enre,  nobo<fy  knows  whether  he  unk  blundered,  or  bow  skillful  he  Is.  The  dls»eml- 
ISB  of  osefol  information  could  be  of  no  injury  to  any  portion  of  the  pn»feeslon  but  this.  To  the  wcll-ednoated, 
U-lnformed,  praei  Icing  phyaician.  it  would  he  invaluable,  it  wovid  «nable  the  pnblio  to  apin-eefate  bim  preperly, 
I  to  draw  ths  proper  distinction  between  him  and  UM  pxetender.  Wt  see  tot  how  a^y  Inulltgsnt  phyaistaii  can 
•ot. 

**  Whal  makss  qnaekery  fionrish  ?  ic  is  bscsnse  ibft  qmudc  ie.imllndsiit.  tad  his  inb|sols  fgnoraat  He  wm9 
ss  any  prsienslods  bs  pleases,  and  there  Is  nobody  to  contradict  him.  It  would  he  otherwise  were  •  general 
iwledge  of  th«i  snbjeot  common  among  tbe  community.  Tbe  physical  rcienee»  have  been  poptUarixed.  There  are 
rpsrsooi  so  tgnerant  an  to  mlatake  for  sapemaiardi,  any  wonder  thai  may  be  wrought  by  electricity  or  gslv^- 
K  \\lMti*theeonscqaencef  Why,  the  quacks  of  physical  self  nee  no  longer  exist  The  maate  Isniern  en 
N  more  dsvlls  than  Benvraoto  0<'llldi  ever  saw,  without  alarming  the  meat  Ignorant  rustic.  Alchemy,  magic, 
I  a  thousand  delnsiona  that  were  wont  to  make  ths  vuli^ar  ot  past  sges  stars,  are  now  within  ths  reach  of  any  pro- 
int  who  ban  money  enough  to  bny  ths  chsapsst  posslbis  apparaine  for  working  his  miracles. 


f 


'*Dr.  HoBtcr  aliM  to  work  anoiher,  and,  «e  coneetve,  a  rocyt  beueflcial  refonnttlon  indieatod  bf  ibtUtk^ 
jotrnal.  Ue  wiRhos  to  divide  the  wnrorai  departments  of  medical  ecieoce.  Tbla  has  been  dooe  ia  B0«f8,nik 
sore  effactnally  than  It  haa  been  here  ;  ^t  In  oar  opfnion  it  •OBbt  to  tar  dona  e«tnrv*i&er«.  It  is  not  toesiAfet 
aan,  even  of  the  highest  talent,  to  devote  blaliro  to  the  aiady  of  aoiM  apedal  departMoecit.  B7  rhii  neeii  feteirff 
•tleaat  b-  aptcr  to  arrive  at  eminence  in  that  d^partmnnt  than  if  his  attvntioo  »baald  be  diTidedaaiOB(ttaBii 
**  We  ooBinsnd  this  joumai  to  public  dptice/'^Ba/lmore  American  DemoeraU 

^  It  Is  haadaomely  cot  ap,  and  the  lihportaaca  of  tbft  »ub^ta  treated  it  tta^lbgea  will  eottaimd  kr  itilai 
drele  of  readere  in  the  fsROlty,  and  etpcially  among  iba;  tumeroae  and  Intafestfpg  claea  of  iirralds  vbs  mm 
pased  to  or  already  snflef  irndrr  dtseasta  of  the  respiratory  organs.  The  greatest  imprOYeaent  fa  sMdiaii^il 
■odem  times,  haa  been  that  of  subdivision  amouK  observers— the  oarne  system  whieli  has  advsnced  lie  tri^litf 
ether  branehea  of  science.  Instead  of  diffaeing  their  attention  over  the  boacdless  field  of  laresfigsiJOB,  dins— 
have  gencrslly  confined  tlumselvee  to  a  partjoyiar  department.  The  consents  oT  this  periodical  diqriey  ibelenB 
and  expcrleaoe  of  the  editor,  aad  we  cordially  welcome  hia  aeension  to 'the  ranks  of  JonranUsav"— Ji^  £  li{ 
ilToee.  *— 


^;^fli^i  SALAMANDER  SAFE. 


179  Broadwajt  oor.  Kaiden  lane^  Vew-Ycirk, 

FIRE  AND  BURGLAR  PROOF  SAFES 

To  the  pablie,  as  avperlor  to  any  manafaeturi'd  in  the  world,  either  for  FIEB  OR  BURGLAR  PROOF  qatfifki ; 
and  are  warranted  tn^rely  FREE  FROM  eAMPII£Sa»  wblch  if  not  the  oaae  wU  aMMiy  oOien  mmtketeni 
hare.  Of  the  thouoanda  sold  by  ne,  not  ene  of  the  nMny  that  htve  been  tested  in  aetisf  trm  of  (he  mast  taiass 
heat,  hare  ^ 

BOOB3  OR  PAPSRS  SUTFBBSD  THE  liBABT ! 
Nor  hnve  Buglaie,  after  repeated  attempta,  ever  been  able  to  pitik  esr  POWKB  AlfB  BVR9LAR  rttOOF  LOCO. 
Theae  flalba  have  the  preeedenee  in  the  Govemment  Of&eea  at  Vf  aahingtea,  lad  are  fatrodaced  la  pceAraace  ra 
otheratnthe  Patent  Oilce,  f^  tha  lafh  deposit  of  Gevemnent  Jewels. 

QP^  Faiehaaen  are  laviied  to  call,  examioe,  and  compare  prfeee  and  qnaltdaa  wUh  other  maBBbetean. 

172.BE0ABW AY,  Kew-Tork.  145  PIATT  ST.,  lUltimm,  ILL 

14  HOWARD  ST.,Bo6toii,  Mass.  60  MARKET  8T^  Xiskvilte,  Tom. 

»      18EX0HAH&gST,,PortU»d,M6.         90  BATTERY  ST^awIriaciiaaftL 

AIEnrS'  AUTOMATON ;  or.  Self-Baking  Beapei  and  Mower. 

1  (the  flrat)  used  in  1862.    40  used  suooesafUlly  in  1868.    800  in  twenty 
dijQTerent  States  in  1854.   1200  in  all  parts  of  the  TXniozi  in  1855. 
3000  building  ibr  the  hanrest  of  1856b 


even  axeaeda  tha  laboii  aavtng.   5th.  It  ie  a  good  Mower,  belog  ene  of  the  beet  conrartRie 
h  haa  a  knife  that  doea  noc  ehoke. 

Ito  ether  exoellenoiei,  too  namerena  ce  mantlen  here,  era  lhtr|y  gtren  in  the  cirealaA  III  iaWaii  vorth  h 
alaa  atteated  by  the  award  (moatly  in  only  three  yeare)  of 

OVER  70  FIRST  PREMZUMai 

Pucs.-*RKA»nn  xw  Mewan,  $SOt,— $7S  en  ita  rceo»pt«  |7S  drat  September,  and  $50  tnt  fteMrtber.  W* 
of  BBLr-RAKRie  Riapan,  only  int.  CoMhl^mbla  aaving  la  freight  to  thoea  at  a  diaiciiee  who  ordar  prkr  ^U 
Mawh ;  alae  Uberat  diaoonnt  for  advance  payment. 


tS^  brd^ec  early,  if  yon  wonld  not  be  diaappointad. 

FlnrHLBTa  giving  IHPAKTULI.T  the  OPlNlONd  OP  F^RMIR8,tegetherwlih  eidaii,naiaB,*e,«M« 
affUaaata.  and  pre-paid. 

t^  Write  to  ua  at  GniciLoo,  (IlLO  Datvow,  (Ohio,)  or  Baltimorb,  (If d.,)  whidiever  ia  nearaat  it  joa 

J.  S.   WRIGHT  &  Co« 


AMD 


€kuiM>,  3one  Dmt,  Bone  GharoosI,  OoAraeOruked  Bones,  Plaster  Saps^Phospb«te  of  te 
Nitrate  of  fioda,  Ac,  fta,  famished  in  qaantities  to  8ui't»  b^ 

Mmck^tm^  ^^'  ^®®^'  ^«^^  1**  J^^*  *•'  Hev-TflA 


mOMOMAN,  MAY  h  CO.'S  PIANO  FOB? £S. 


lilrd««-£Te  VUtw  of  .tbetr  I^ctorr* 


1 


AI^BJlNY^    IT.  Y. 

TWENTY  TBARS*  «xp«ri6no»  M  Piano  Forte HxnTif&etizrers,  with  the  thousands  of  onr  Pianos  scattered  tbroaglw 
jwittbe  Uoitcxl  StateSf  Caoadaa,  South  America*  Mexico,  and  Earope,  give  usGODfldeDce  to  believe  it  unnecessVri 
^mr  OS  to  ipoak  of  their  lupecioritj.    Our  facilities  for  raanufiusturlng  are  nniurpasaed.    Our  factory  is  the 

MODBLi  FACTORY  OF   THE  UNION. 

«emp1ele  In  erery  department  within  Itself.  We  keep  a  very  cxtendTo  assortment  of  the  best  seasoned  materials  on 
haB4  at  all  times,  in  ivoeeas  of  preparation.  The  lumber  we  use  is  not  only  thoroughly  seasoned  by  heiag  Irept 
Cbreo  or  four  years  after  being  sawed  out,  but  la  tben  kilu'dried  before  being  used  in  the  Piano  Fortes,  thn^uYing 
Che  aasorance  that  none  but  the  most  tborooghly  prepared  and  sessoned  matolals  are  used  In  our  Instrnments.  Wa 
are  constantly  making  new  improTemeots,  an^aro  determined  that  our  Piano  Fortes  ahall  ratsin  the  reputation  so 
uniTersally  bestowed  on  them,  of  being  TH8  BEST  A.NO  MOST  BilBLlABLEy  and  to  keep  In  tnue  and  order  loAger 
a!id  better  than  any  other  Piano  Fortes  made  in  the  United  States. 
Their  latest  improrement  is  the 

IV£W  (1856)  PATENT  CORRUGATED  SOUlfDINO  BOARD. 

Tills  ralnable  ImproTement  adds  one-half  more  furfaee  to  the  Pounding  Board  of  the  Piano  Forte,  thereby  largely 
iBcreaeing  its  power,  producing  a  greater  volume  of  tone,  together  with  a  peculiar  dlsttnctivencM  and  Independence 
to  the  notes  assimilating  in  quality  of  tone  and  power  to  a  Grand  Piano,  and  very  much  admired  by  the  PrDfcpsion. 

The  PEC17LIAR  FORM  of  this  new  Sounding  Board  givea  It  firmness  and  stability  without  cross-bracing,  <lta  in 
ordinary  Sounding  Boarda  of  Pianos,)  and  is  not  liable  to  warp  out  of  place  or  ahspe,  and  avoiding  the  danger  of 
eracking  or  splitting,  aa  In  the  common  6onndiog  Board. 

Thua  It  not  only  fanprovea  the  Piano  Forte  in  quantity  and  quali^  of  tone,  bul  makes  it  more  domble,  and  not 
liable  to  gel  out  of  order  by  changes  of  temperature  or  climate.    Our 

DOLCE  CAMPANA   ATTACHMENT   PIANO   FORTES 

aie  too  well  known  to  need  pndae  at  oar  bands.   We  have  sold  aome  fifteen  hnndted  of  them,  and  nev^  knew  one 
to  fail  in  giving  satisfaction. 
Oar  Pkino  Fortee  bave  been  ttrarded  at  diil^iit  State,  Institute,  and  other  f  abrs, 

Eleven  First  PreiiiliuiiiS)  Gold  and  Silwer  medals*  Diplomas*  ftc. 

fVsr  exhiblthig  the  beat  Piano  Fortes. 

With  a  tul\  determination  to  make  or  leH  none  but  the  most  perfectly  finished  musical  instrument,  to  prove  per* 
feeliy  satiaftietory  to  every  porebaaer.  tkey  solidt  s  eonUnnaUon  of  the  tary  liberal  patronage  beatowed  on  thea 
heretofore. 

Cy  PIAKO  FORTES  WITH  OR  WITHOUT  THE  DOLCB  CAMPANA  ATTACHMENT. 

t^ALL  onx  PiAii»-Fea!Ttt  abi  wimivTBo  *o  fbovs  tATisPAoroBr,  on  no  sals.  Btoxs  and  Waxikoows, 
29  fiTATB,  AMP  4  AMP  fl  NoBXB  PtASV  ftrusis,  *^ Old  Elm  Trf  Cortur^**  Albany,  N,  Y. 


WIf .  €k  BOAlfDMAN,) 
JAMES  A  GRAY,       > 


BOARDHAN*    GRAY  &   CO. 


/ 


FOR  BOSTON,  VIA  NEWPORT  AND  FALL  RTVEK 

By 'the  splendid  and  superior  steamera  **  MHropolia,"  "Empire  Slate,**  and  "  Bay  Btate,"  of  yresi  i*»a«^  i 
■peed,  particularly  adapted  to  the  navjcailoD  or  l<ong  lalaad  Sovod,  ruDOinf  in  eonneccion  with  (teFAillTi 
<A4  Colony  Railroad,  a  distance  of  b.i  miles  to  flostoii,  onif, 

Loare  Pier  No  3,  N.  IL,  near  the  Baiiery. 

The  sl«anier  BAY  STATE,  Captain  Tbomaa  J.  Jewett,  on  Mondays,  Wedoeaday*.  and  Fridays, al 4  o'dHk*. 
k)achiDg  at  Newport  each  way.  The  Meamer  METROPOLIS,  Capt  Wm.  Brown, a»  Tueadaja,  lharH^y9,adf 
dajR,  a4  4  ocloek  r.  m.,  touching  at  Newport  each  way. 

Thuse  Bteamen  are  fitted  up  with  commodiou»  itate  rooms,  and  erery  arranfement  for  the  aeeuriry  ludeiei 
the  paasengHrs,  who  are  atlbrded  by  this  route  a  nighi'a  reat  on  board,  and,  on  arrivn]  at  Fah  RinJ,  pwwi 
Steambuai  iraio,  reaching  Koatun  early  on  (he  following  naoining,  or  may  remain  on  board  and  take  thi 
daiion  train  at  rt^  a   m.,  and  reach  Bonton  about  8Ji  a.  m. 

A  batfgHge  master  la  attached  to  each  steamer,  who  receives  and  tickets  the  baggage,  and  aeeompaniet  thci 
Jta  destination. 

A  ai^^mer  runs  In  connection  with  Ihliii  line  to  and  from  l^ridenoe,  daily,  except  Sundays. 

Freight  to  Boston  la  forwarded  through  with  greit  despatch  by  an  Express  Freight  Tmin,  *c  *t 

For  freight  or  ^a^^•age  apfily  on  board,  or  at  the  office  on  Pier  3,  North  River,  where  state  rooms  and  bmhanrh 
secured.     Hereafter  no  rooms  will  bo  ri^arded  aa  secured  by  any  applicant  unti]  the  name  ebaJI  bare  be^a  patL 

For  further  information,  apply  to  ,  WM.  BORDEN,  A|^nt,  70  and  71  We&  SA 

FOB  BOSTON,  VIA  NORWICH  ASH  WOBCESTEB, 

•    From  foot  of  Courlland  street.  Pier  IP,  North  River,  at  4  o'clock  P.  M.  direct. 

The  new.  elcKHnt,  and  fast  sieamcr.  COMMONWEALTH,  Captain  J.  W.  Wmiama,  leares  Ncw-Yoit  f^air 
TUESDAY,  THUR>DAY  and  SATURDAY. 

The  fast  and  maKiiiflceut  steamer,  CONNECTICUT,  Captain  William  Wilcox,  leaTca  ererj  310SDAY,  WW- 
NESDAY  and  FKIUAY. 

Thes*^  steumera  are  unsurpasaed  for  strength,  beauty  and  splendid  adomhig  by  any  in  the  Amerean  f^^a 
connrcliog  at  Allvn'w  Point  with  new  splendid  sixl4?en  wheel  ears  for  WORcEsJTER,  BOSTON,  PROV1DBXC3, 
LOWKLL,  LAWliENCE,  PORTLAND,  NASHUA,  CONCORD,  FlTCHBURG,  UROTOX  Jl'SCUoS,  IffllTl 
Mountains,  QCEBKO,  MijNTREAL,  and  all  way  rtHtions  on  the  Norwich  and  Worcester,  Btmton  and  Wores- 
ter,  Worcester  and  Nashua,  Siony  Brook  and  Lowell,  Ftichburg  and  Worcester,  Boston  and  iVew-YorkOeauaLXf* 
London,  Willimantic  and  pHlmer,  and  Hartford,  Fishkill  and  Providence  Railroads. 

An  Express  Freight  Train  leaves  Alljn's  Point  inimediHt*-ly  on  arrjvai  of  the  boata. 

8iate  Uorms  cun  be  engaged  by  applying  at  the  oOice  on  the  wharf,  or  on  board  the  boata. 

For  further  information  iu  regard  to  freight,  paasage  or  state  rooma,  inqnire  at  tfie  oiSce,  foot  of  Cearthai 
•tveet,  or  on  board  the  boats.  _. 

£.  S.  HABTDT,  Agent, 

Tmmt  mi  Cmnrtimnd  Stretu 

MERCHANT'S  LINE  OF  STEAMERS  FOB  ALBANY, 

Connecting  (West)  with  the  New-York  Central,  Great  Western,  Michigan  Central  ttid  Conthfra  Raflread-^ertt 
by  Albany,  Rutland,  BurliuKi'jn  and  Montreal  Railroads— through  without  landinf— from  tha  ilsanbest pier,  root  Of 
EobinAon  isireet,  north  of  Hiirclfiy.  «^^*f--^«v 

The  fet^arner  MANHATTAN,  Captain  W.  B.  Nelson,  will  leave  the  above  pier  erery  MONDAY,  WEDNESDAI, 
and  FRIDAY,  at  6  P.  M.  „,T»M»iv 

The  Ritamer  KNICKERBOCKER,  Captain  EU  Hmit,  will  leaTO  the  same  pier erery TUESDAY,  THUISBAY 
and  SATURDAY  at  the  same  hour. 

These  excelk-iii  and  reliable  f<teamers  have  been  thoronrhly  overhauled  and  refitted.  afford^B?  aceowTBods^M 
lo  the  traveling  public  equal  to  any  others  on  the  lludmm  Hiver.  Boinit  ol  very  light  draA  of  wa»*r,i>o  ftar  neeloj 
ontc^ned  of  detention  from  arriving  in  Albany  in  ample  time  for  the  earliest  trains  leavin?  f«  tbe\\«*t  »» 
Nerih.  Freight  taken  at  reduced  rates,  and  forwarded  to  all  parte  from  Albany,  as  the  connectiou  is «api«»  to  U 
points  W^-et  or  North. 

For  pas.-age  or  freight,  apply  to  the  Captain,  on  board,  or  to  GEO.  T.  STANLEY,  Agent  at  tkeole««nt»» 
wharf  Pier  No.  ^7,  North  River. 


NEW- YORK  AND  ERIE  RAILROAD. 

Passenger  Trains  leave  Pier  foot  of  Dnanc  Street,  as  folIowK,  Tic: 

BLfKAi.u  ExPitESf,  ul  7.(K)  A.  M.,  lor  iJuUalo. 

Mail,  at  b.l5  A.  M  ,  lor  Dunkirk  nnd  Hullalo  and  intermediate  Stailons.  Passengers  bv  this  Traa^"  r«»'" 
orer  nij:lii  ul  Owigo,  niid  proaeii  tbu  n^-xt  m<»rning. 

Way  pASsENoEii,  hi  4.00  P.  M..  for  Ncnburg  iiiid  Oii.sville,  and  intermediate  Stations. 

Night  Exphess,  ai  5.00,  P.  SI.,  for  Dunkirk  and  Butt>iio. 

Emiobant,  at  f.45  P.  M..  for  Bunkirk  and  Buffalo  ui:d  intermediate  Station?. 

ON  SUNDAY    ONLY  ONE  EXPRESS  TRAIN  LEAVES  JERSEY  CITY  AT  5.30  P.  M.  ^ 

These  ExpreM  Tr:ilr«cnr»ne(«t  at  Elrnira,  with  the  Flmira  and  Nlnffjira  FilH  Railroai!,  f.-.r Nia^tniFa!!?;  *'/!''^'J 
and  Dunkirk  with  ilie  Lukn  Shore  Railroad  for  ClcTelaiid,  Clncinaail,  Toledo,  Detroit,  Chicago,  Ac.  and  witfi.fl* 
cluaa  spieiiiiid  6ieamtr&for  ull  porta  on  Lake  Erie.  ^      ,. 

D.  C.  McCALLTTM,  General  Snpt 

PENNSYLVANIA  RAILROAD. 

TRAim  leave  Philadelphia  for  Pittsburg,  and  loterrfnlng  Siationa,  at  7.30  A.M.,  (3*I*il ;» 1*2  M.,  (Kxp.;>  »ill 
P.M.,  (Exp.) 


EASTERN    TRAVEL. 

,p. — Trifnsle.rve  To 
M.    Through  to  Portland,  7.30  A.M. , 


Eamkrn  Ratlboap.— TMfnsle.rTe  Toslrn  for S-^Pm,  7.30  and  8  4.'5,  A.M.,  IS.!.*}  M.,  S  SO.  4.  4.40,  5,  5,45, ^-^f 
.M,  and  3.30,  P.M.    From  Portland  to  Boslon,  leare  8.45  A.M.,  sad  iS^'^* 


T^  j^jsr  -jsr  "ST 


FATBfTSD  AprQ  17,  1855;  being  a  Horizontal,  Yibrating,  Leyer  Press,'  constructed  on  Wheels';  te 
laadilj  drawn  from  place  to  place,  and  worked  with  great  facilitj ;  the  Press  being  filled  at  one  end 
wlule  the  Bale  is  being  hooped  at  the  other,  and  vice  versa ;  pressing  a  Bale  at  each  yibration  of  the 
Leyers ;  and,  as  is  apparent,  capable  of  doing  a  great  amount  of  work,  and  designed  to  fuilj  meet 
.  ttui  wa&ts  of  the  public. 

AH  Orders  and  Communications  addressed  to  P.  Makbt,  Wadow's  Groye,  TIL,  punctually  re- 
ppoadedto.  P.   MAHKY, 

MORRIS  KURSBRISS^ 

WEST  CHESTER,  FENNSTLVANIA. 

J.   L.   Darlington   &    Co.,  Proprietors, 


^  The  Proprietors  of  this  old-established  Nursery  offer  to  the  public,  for  Sp  ring 
jaales^  a  large  and  well-selected  assortment  of  Decidious  and  Evergreen  Trees  for 
Lawns,  Parks,  Cemeteries,  Streets,  etc.  Also,  Decidious  and  Evergreen  Shrubs  in 
Igreat  variety,  including  a  fine  collection  of  Roses,  hardy  Herbaceous,  bedding  and 
,  green-house  Plants. 

Silver  Maple  Seedlings,  by  the  hundred  or  thousand. 


^        They  wouM  particularly  solicit  the  attention  of  Amateurs,  •Orchardists,  and 


fothers  about  to  plant,  to  their  extensive  assortment  of  Apples,  Cherries,  Plums, 
^ears  (standard  and  dwarf),  Peaches,  Apricots,  Nectarines;  also,  smaller  Fruits, 

«uch  as  Currants,  Gooseberries,  native  and  foreign  Grapes,  Raspberries,  Strawberries, 
^j^paragus  Roots,  Rhubarb,  etc.,  etc. 
t  •      Orders  from  a  distance  should  be  accompanied  with  the  Cash,  or  a  responsible 

leferencc  in  Philadelphia. 

Our  Trees  are  taken  up  with  great  care,  packed  in  the  best  manner,  at  a  modd- 
'  tate  ej^pense,  and  so  as  to  carry  safely  to  any  distance. 

r        Catalogues  furnished  to  applicants.    Address 

J.  L.  DARLINGTON  &  CO.,  West  Chester,  Pa. 


/ 


VALUABLE  AND  STANDARD  WORKS, 


PUBLISHED    BY 


GOUX^D  &   LIN  COLN, 


59   WASHINGTON  .ST.,  BOSTON. 


Knowledge  is  Power.     A  Vio^  of  the 

Pw^uctiTe  Forces  of  Mo<]ern  Sdeietj,  ud  tbe  BeiuUi 
of  Labor,  Caplul,  aod  SkilL  By  Cmablkb  Khioht.' 
With  numtroas  Illiutrattons.  Amerieau  edition.  Bo- 
Yi««l,  With  AdditioM  by  Datid  A.  Wkll#,  Editorof 
Ao  "Anniiti  of  Sctntme  DtocoTcrj'*  Itmo,  clolh, 
♦1^.    (Jutt  publuked.) 

Cyclopaedia  of  English  Literature.  A 

SeUctiQQ  of  the  chokett  ProductloOB  of  English  Au- 
thwf,  from  Ute  Earliest  to  the  Pr«aent  Time,  connected 
by  1  Critical  and  Biographical  Hiatory.  Two  Urge  Im- 
feriaJ  octaTO  Yolnmeii,  of  1400  pages,  double  column 
tottw-prcat.  With  upwards  of  300  ekgaot  lUnsira- 
tton*.      Edited   by  Robiet  Chambus.     Embossed 

Thii  work  embraces  about  one  thousand  author? ,  chro- 
iiOl«gloally  arranged  and  elasied  as  Poeia,  Hittorfans, 
OramatUta,  Pbiloeophen,  MetaphyaiotanB,  DiTlnea,  etc., 
with  choice  selections  from  their  writingn,  connected 
by  a  Biographical,  UiEtorica],  a»d  Critfeal  HamilTe; 
ttna  presenting  a  complete  tiewof  English  Literature 
ttvm  the  earliest  to  the  present  time.  It  Js,  In  the  lan- 
ffvage  of  another,  "  A  whole  English  Ubrary  fntcd  down 
isle  one  cheap  book." 

The  American  edition  is  enriched  by  the  addition  of 
lae  ateet  and  mezzotint  cngraTlngs  of  the  heads  of  Shak- 
■peiro,  Addison,  Byron ;  a  fuli  iength  portrait  of  Dr. 
Johnton,  and  a  beautiful  sctncic  re'prekcnution  of  Olirer 
Qeldemith  and  Dr.  Johnson.  These  important  and  de- 
mnt  additions,  together  with  superior  paper  and  blndii^, 
Trader  the  American  far  luperlor  to  the  English  edition. 

Chambers'  Home  Book  and  Pocket 

MISCELLANY.   ^  clioice  Selection  of  Intercatingand 

Instructire  Reading  for  the  Old  and  the  Young.    Six 

vola.    16mo,  cloih,  $3  00. 

This  work  is  fully  equal,  If  not  superior,  to  either  of 
tbedtaa^bera*  other  worka  in  interest,  eontainlng  a  Taat 
V"***'^**'**^^  information,  famishing  ample Taritty  for 
•▼ery  elaas  of  read  era. 

OyclopaBdia  of  Anecdotes  of  Litera- 

,  TORE  AND  THE  PINE  ARTC.  Containing  a  caploM 
•Bd  dioiee  Selection  of  Anecdotes  of  the  TSrioue  forms 
of  Literature,  of  the  Arts,  of  A^cblteetm^^  SapraTings, 
Mwic,  Poetry,  Painting,  and  Sculpture;  and  of  the 
Boat  celebrated  Literary  Charactera  and  Artists  of 
diiTerent  Countries  and  Age%  etc  By  KauittAb- 
tiw,  A.  M,,  Author  of"  Cyclopadla  of  Moral  and  Re- 
W«ionaAneedotea.'»  With  e^er  15©  lUustratlons.  7« 
l>*fen  cetaTo,  doth,  |a 


This  is  unqueatioDably  the  rhetee»l  csBcctKaof  An 
doica  ever  published.  It  ocntainB  tint 
fartp  Am»c<M«s,  many  of  them  artieies  of  istaes^  i^ 
Uinlng  reading  matter  equal  to  half  a  descn  pegii  ii 
common  IteoTolmnc ;  and  audi  is  thanetofdnnir 
that  it  wai  be  found  an  almeat  laexhanstaUe  iWtfi 
tercat  for  erery  clafs  of  readcra. 

The  Crnifie  of  the  ^oHh  Stai 

BATIVB  OP  THE  BX&fJiSlOn  MABS  W 
TANDERBILTS  PARTY,  J«  TRB  STSkM-f MSSt 
in  her  Voyage  to  E^aad,  JTns/is  Asmesil^  Pmet 
Spain,  Italy,  Malts,  Turkey,  MaStin,  sic  By  Biv 
Job  Ormmtw  C9onm,  D.D.  WHb  el^gisi  Dla* 
trations,  and  Sne  Likenesflrs  of  Cbmmodeiv  Tai#l 
aadCspt.  Bkiridge.  ISma,  doth,  giU  hacks  and  dK 
$1.55. 


wsinnif 


She  Cmiae  of  the  Korth  Stai  -mu  saafeBtaf  i 

national  eonccra,  and  wu  wHeheA  -vtth  ualraMl  i^ 
tereat.  This  toIvbm  is  as  dilfereat  from  aiisuj\no^ 
of  traTel  aa  the  cnisa  of  ths  Kortli  ftsraasdtffeial 
from  an  ordinary  trip  to  Earspc  We  need  BOtbei^ 
for  it  man  J  readera,— Prevtdna /swnsi.  * 

The  Plurality  of  WorldB,  Aw5we«iioi.| 

With  a  ScPFLBMEMTART  Duiooira,  la  vhich  tie  A^' 

thor*s  Reviewers  are  Refieved.   ISaw,  dsds  |1.       ! 

Thia  flsaaterly  ptodnctieay  which  hss  eidiii  ■•  mtk 

iutcresl  in  this  conn  try  and  ia  Enrepa^  wiD  aev  hut 

increased  attraction  in  (he  SrrPLnssT,  fa  vhkk  m 

auihor*a  reTiewen  arjs  triaa^pfesail/  relieved.    . 

History  of  Palestine,  from  the  PatrnrtJil 

Age  to  the  Present  Time.  WftklaiToAi«!aryCfcap«i 
on  the  Geography  and  Natmal  Biatcn  «r  the  ComiTi 
and  nn  the  Cnstomn  and  InstUelions  of  (hs  IMKtm- 
By  JoHX  KiTTO,  D.D.,  Auiliw  of  **$aiptm  W 
Readings,**  "Cydopmdia  tf  BibHeal  Litoatai^*  it^ 
With  upwards  of  lira  kmn^td  nimatn^au,  lk*i 
cloth,  91.35. 

Beyond  all  dispute,  thia  is  the  best  historical  tm^ 
ium  of  the  Holy  Land,  from  the  daya  of  Abnbsa  »  &* 
of  (he  late  Pasha  of  Egypt,  Mehemet  AH  Jisittt* 
Reviete. 

A  Pilgrmiageto  Bgypt;  HVB&iCSOi 

DURY  OP  EXPLORATIONS  OH  TBB  KlU^ 
Obserratiooa,  UlnatratlTe  of  the  Maaaeis,  Cvum* 
and  iBstitations  of  ihn  People,  and  of  the  PiMm^^ 
dltiqa  of  tbe  Aaliqadtlea  and  Rultn  By  '-^ 
SMiTEr,  tf.D.,  Editor  cf  the  BoaUm  ]fadioil«ASH|ii^ 
Journal.  With  numerous  slegant  BagfaTla||L  life' 
ediUoB.    ZSmo,  cloth,  $1.9Bu 


7^ 


VALUABLE  BOOKS  JTJST  PUBLISHED. 


BT 


JOHN  P.  JEWETT  &  COMPANY, 

KO.    117    WASHINGTON    STREET,   BOSTON. 


Tbe  Hero  of  Clreassl^* 

"Wlih  a  fiill  Meount  of  tli«  tffweaty  Team*  Wu  vith 

SUHiA. 

Bj  J.  MiLToa  Mac  CIS,  lEaq-, 


Attlbor  vf  **  Cosu  Do  Sspoca.*' 
75  cents. 


la  1  roL  12^0. 


THB  elegant  pea  of  Ur.  Bfaekie  has  given  to  this 
Tulume  all  the  charm  of  a  rdmance.  The  reader 
te  iatrodaced  to  one  of  the  boldeat,  brave»U  and  moat 
mwuee*9fiU  military  heroes  of  modern  timea;  to  the 
heantiful  wenten.  so  celebrated  in  long;  to  a  ceantry 
•f  ebarD)iDglajadt»capeaaDd  fertile  fielda;  while  the 
AtoTT  of  their  twmtj  jeare'  reaiiUnee  to  t|i6  armed 
iKordea  of  the  RnHaian  Empire,  exhibits  a  courage  and 
kraTei7  searcely  equaled  in  the  hiatorj  of  anr  nation. 
God  gruit  them  deliverance  from  Bnfialan  Dea- 
potlam. 

Just  pnblifihed  by 

JOHl^  P.  JBWBTT  A  OOMPAKY,  Sotios ; 

JBiriTT,   PROCTOR  is,  WORTHINGTON. 

GLfTBLAXDiOBlO; 

saV&DON,  BL AIRMAN,  it,  CO.,  Nsir  Yosx; 
A  flSCOND  ROBINSON  ORUSOB. 

PETER  €OTT, 
Vbc  Cape  Aiu  FistaemuiD. 

Om  vol.,  12mo.    Priee,  75  eta. 

ASTOftT  aearcrlj  second  in  interest  to  Robfoaon 
OroBoe.  Written  by  Dr.  3.  Reynolds.  Depicting 
Ike  life  of  a  Viabermap  at  Sea  and  on  Bhore.  The 
■lanner  of  takhig  the  rarious  kioda  of  Pish  which 
flwim  between  thw  Grand  Banks  and  Florida,  and  de- 
tailing the  innumerable  dungera  and  hardshipa  to 
vhieh  ibofte  hardy  soi<a  of  toil  are  subjected,  how  t boy 
ahaie  Iheir  fareR,  and  the  roo<le  of  life  of  their  fami- 
lies, wbiJe  huabands.snos  and  brotbers  ar»  absent 
flehing.  Thia  is  opening  a  new  ycin  most  empha- 
tieally.  We  are  not  aware  that  it  has  ever  been  writ- 
ten apoa  before.  Tfae  book  ban  all  the  fascination  of 
a  Bonanee,  while  dealing  with  the  atern  realities  of 
life.  No  person  can  read  it  witboni  being  interested 
Mi4  SasLnieted. 

JOHN  P.  JBWBTT  ic  CO., 

117  "Waahftigton-f tfcet,  Bostoxc 


4090  SOLD  XN  ONE  WBBS I 

fiMOmor*  Blading! 

HaklDg,  in  all, 

TEN  THOUSAND  COPIES  IN  TWO  WEEKS t 

of  the  most  brillfaott  and  eharaing  Remaoee  •f 

the  day, 

SRHfiST  liSnrOOD, 

By  the  lamented  Authoress, 
Mrs.  Cakourb  Ljib  Hm'tz. 

AHBLANCHOLT  Interest  attaches  to  thia  cham* 
lag  Tolame.  iU  gifted  authoren  h«Ting  paesed 
into  the  *  8ilent  Land,*  without  even  seeing  it  In  print. 
Her  dying  legacy  to  the  world  of  Literature,  an| 
the  most  fascinating  and  beautiful  production  of  htr 
pep.  la  "BKNfcaT  LIN  WOOD." 

JOHN  P.  JBWBTT  &  CO., 
PaMlahen, 
117  Waahington-atreet.  Bost,oa. 
lor  aale  by  all  Booksellers. 


Sfh, 


ZAiDEE. 


8ttU 


The  Etghth  Thousand  of  thia  beaatifully  writfeen 
Story  of 

ENaLISH  IJPB, 

la  published  by  us  this  morning.  It  ia  geaerallj 
believed  now,  that  Mrs.  Oliphant  and  abt  Balwer  i* 
ita  author. 

Complete  in  one  vol.  8vo.    Price  33  ot». 

JOHN  P.  JBWBTT  df  00., 
PubllsherB, 
117  WashingtoQ-atreet,  BoaCoo. 


15,000  PUBLISHBD. 
THE  PHYSIOLOOT  OF  HABBIACE. 

Bt  a.^  olB'  Phtbioiasi  ATn>  Mabbiso   IUb. 

This  work  is  meeting  with  great  faror— BVKRT- 
BODT  SHOULD  RBAD  IT-Male,  Female,  MarrieA 
and  Unmarried.    Price  75  eta. 

Publiahed  by 
JOHN  P.  JBWBTT  &  CO., 

117  Waahingtoa*atreet( 
JEWETT,  PROCTOR  &  WORTHINGTON, 

Clvtblakd,  Ohio; 
^HELBON.  BLAICBIUN^-  CO.,  Nbw  Tork. 


\ 


BLAKE'S  PATENT  FIRE  PROOF  PAIN] 

-•«#>«^ 

The  original  and  only  article  that  can  be  »o1d  without  Infringing  the  patent^  i^Hl  t  all  Umesbe  k^M 
^•««nd  m  Oil  and  in  Dry  Powder,  at  110  PEARL  STRKET,  by  the  Patentee. 

The  P{it<.nt  has  just  be«^n  decided  ib  the  L'nited  States  Court  to  be  good  and  ralid. 

In  const  queuce  of  this  decision  throwing  the  entire  bnaineea  into  my  handa,  1  ^h&ll  Tery  m«reriKn?!94BB 
Um  price,  as  I  can  maxmfaciuie  a  large  quantity  much  cheaper,  proportionAlly,  than  &  aicall  one.  Ail  inlruiavt 
b«  proaecuted. 


Ji^ly. 


[WK.  BLAKE,  Patentee,  119  Pearl  Sizeet,  Sev-Tck 


SUPER  PHOSPHATE  OF  LIME  MANURL 


c  33.  x: 

Has  the  pleasure  of  aDnouncing  to  his  former  patrons  and  other  fanners  who  maj  wisiitt 
unprove  their  Soils,  that  he  has  during  the  past  year  succeeded  in  manufacturing  firom  tfae 
Oas  Works  around  the  city,  a  superior  quality  of  Sulphate  of  "Ammonia,"  in'Iai^  qottfr 
ties,  and  he  is  now^  prepared  to  furnish 

C.  B.  De  Burg's  Super  Phosphate  of  lime, 

highly  charged,  with  "Ammonia,"  which,  from  experiments  n^de  by  scrupulous  experiaei- 
tors,  is  now  acknowledged  to  be  the  most  valuable  element  in  all  kinds  of  Oiyanic  and  Arti- 
ficial Fertilizers.  Public  State  Agricultural  Societies,  and  distinguished  Farmers  tried  miay 
•experiments  the  past  season  with  his  preparation  side  by  side  of  Penirian  Guano  and  other 
concentrated  Manures,  with  universal  success — detailed  accounts  of  these  will  sbortljbe 
placed  before  the  public  for  examination.  The  proprietor  is  working  for  future  sod  iMOOg 
reputation,'  and  begs  to  assure  his  friends  that  he  will  spare  no  pains  or  efforts  to  make  erof 
package  of  "  Super  Phosphate"  bearing  his  name,  just  what  it  purports  to  be. 

To  avoid  imposition  or  deception  being  practised,  henceforth  all  packages  vUl  be  distincfly 

iziarked,  "  C.  B.  De  Burg's  No.  1,  Super  Phosphate  of  Lime." 

Pamphlets,  with  instructions  for  use,  etc.,  will  be  forwarded  on  application  to 

C.  B.  De  Burg,  Sole  Peoprtetoe, 

XL  '  WILLIAMSBXrROH,  LOH&  ISLIJiD,  1IW-TC(BJL 


^ft.SANBFoj^^ 

ALL  KINDS^ 

M--^-.   or  ■      <-.,- 


NEHr-TOBK 

BERLIN  IRON  FUEBITUEE  WOMB, 

51    GREEN    STREET. 
Belween  Grand  and  Broome^  ^ev-Twt. 
Tlie  Fubacriber  invite?  attention  in  h!ssioc*oC0B5 \MEX« 
TAL  AND  USEFUL  IKON  FURNlTU&S,.coB*bUDf  rnpat 
>f 
Bedsteads,  highly  ornanrtenlecljD  prat  Tariety. 
•'  for  S^'iuiuariea  and  ^k^QlX)i.-, 

"  for  liotPlB,  Servonks  ftnd  H<?sp;taJ?. 

(Public  In<^l'tutions  supplied  st  the  low«i  lerrw-^ 
Wiirble  and  Patent  Alnrble  TopTaWw,  Bronze  and  GS- 
(Children's  Cribg,  Cradles  and  B^^siewis. 
Hat,  Coal  and  Umbrella  Stand*,  ot  every  style, 
Hull,  Garden,  and  Cemetery  Settees  and  C^a'ira. 
Sioro  St«ola  alwaya  on  hand,  as  aUo  an  cndleaa  rirety  « 
plain,  useful  und  reckerche  articles. 

Bidding,  Spriug,  Hair,  Uuak,  and  Straw  Mattrestrt.tftt 
sizes,  on  hand. 

Purchasera  at  (his  estahHshTnent  can  hare  tfefir  Gem 
Repaired,  Re-GUi,  or  Re-BnMia»d,  at  the  loweat  prirea 


51  GBKorSrani. 


if 


«^ 


SINGER'S  SEWING  MACHINES. 

Thkss  Mtcl^nes  have  just  been  greatly  Improred  by  the  Inrentor,  so  that  they  work  without  noise,  and  wilk 
*'^^~l^BU'tbe  poDWer  formerly  required.  No  other  Sewing  Machines  are  capable  of  doiDg  erery  kind  of  work  perfeeC|f 
Mo^  Mw  linen,  cotton,  silk,  woolen,  and  teacher  fabrics  of  every  deseription,  and  without  a  fiiult.  Eaoh  ft»athit> 
J<WiouNialy  nted,  will  bring  to  the  owner 

A  Clear  JProfit  of  $1,000  a  Year ! 

''     l^r  All  adverse  patent  claims  aflecting  these  Machines  have  been  fully  settled,  bul  all  the  Machines  of  •thsr 
■aatukcturers  InfVinge  our  patents,  aed  can  not  be  safely  osed. 
Bfaehines  are  at  all  times  on  exhibition,  and  for  sale  at  the 

JPrincipai  omce^  323  BUO^I^TV^l^j   JTew-l^ork. 

ALSO,  AT  TBI   BftARGH  OFFICES  : 

I  HANOVBR  ST..  Bneton;  223  TT4LNUT  ST.,  Cincinnati;  81  ST.  CFTAELES  ST.,  New-Orle*ns ;  1301WALN1IT 
T^  Philadelphia ;  105  B ALTISfORE  ST.,  Baliimore ;  334  BROAD  ST.,  Newark.  ApL  Ij. 


I 

-w;''Thb  Subscriber  has  much  pleasure  in  introducing  to  the  notice  of  those  requiring  Artifiottd 
feetb,  his  RECC2fTLY  discovered  method  of  obviating  the  deleterious  galvanic  action  of  gold  platen^ 
^  in.  CBMiing  tenderness^  exquisite  pain^  looseness,  decay,  and  loss  (^  tJie  living  contiguous  iieihf  to 
rhich  the  plate  comes  in  contact.  This  discovery  is  the  result  of  patient  experimental  investigatioB. 
it  consists  in  the  preparation  and  adoption  of  eleciro-negative  gold  plates  as  a  basis  for  artificial 
Beth.  The  gold  employed  is  of  the  finest  quality,  (twenty  carat,)  and  being  rendered  eUdro-cUtractivey 
lie  acids  of  the  mouth  are  diverted  from  the  living  natural  teeth,  which  are  thus  effectually  secu/rti 
}gainst  decay  or  diseasej  whilst  at  the  same  time,  the  taste  and  functions  of  the  mouth  are  preserved 
a  a  ?tealthy  and  unimpaired  condition.  The  importance  of  this  discovery  will  be  obvious  to  all  who 
tare  heretofore  suffered  from  the  evils  against  which  it  provides  an  infallible  security.  Artificial 
mik  inserted  on  Gutta  Percha,  a  sofc  elastic  substance,  suitable  for  aged  person^  with  tender  gooKi. 

A.  C.  CASTLE,  ir.D.,  246  Fourth  St.,  Washington  Square. 

IVom  tJU  Evening  Pv»t. 

■i"  Da.  A.  0.  CArTLK,  Dentist,  who'has  lived  a  lonir  while  in  this  city,  has  obtained  an  enviable  eminence  ia  his 
itaftnion.  Dr.  0.  is  a  regular  educated  physician,  having  been  four  years  a  pupil  of  Dr.  J.  C.  Crebskm  am.  He 
Mates  upon  the  teeth  with  great  sltill  and  aMiity.  He  has  aUo  prepared  ▲  compositioii  for  filling  decayed  teeUk, 
AUeli  Is  put  into  the  tootb  whilst  in  a  soft  Kate,  and  becomes  impacted  with  and  as  hard  as  :he  tooth  itselC  It 
ilMiSTS  the  action  of  all  acids  and  infkctivo  a>ibnt9,  and  is  pern  ctly  innocent  in  fra  properties.  We  have  tilei 
land  <Mui  resoounend  Dr.  O's  mode  as  being  peculiarly  adapted  Tor  nervoas  persons.^' 

'     Dr.|[A.  G.^C.  fills  teeth  with  fixr  gold  foil,  sponge  gold,  &c.,  ko. 


ALBANY   AGEIGULTUEAL  WOBES, 

OK  HAMILTON,  LIBEBTY  and  UNION  STREETS. 

WAREHODSE,  SEED-STORR  AHD  mmOOE.  ■ 

No.    52    STATE    STB££T, 
ALBANY,  N.  Y. 


SOLE     PROPRIETORS    AND     MANUFACTURERS   OF 

Xmery's  Patent  Railroad  HorsQ-ppwers  and  Ovenhtt  TliieihingllMihiMsaiidl 

Separators. 

ALSO, .  MAirUFACTURERS  OF,    AND  WHOLESALE  DEALl^  OT, 

AGhRIOULTURAL    MACHINES    and   IMFLEMfiNTS, 

CP  TBI   LATKBT  AND  MOST  iMPSOvrS  XIVD8  MXTkKT. 

DMlsn  in  Grtli,  fIsM,  Giass,  Garden,  aed  F!«wer  Sftds,  tad  FertBtxtTS. 

• ^—^ __ 


Tbb  Horee-power-',  lou'«thcr  with  the  great 
mrtetj  of  Labor-savinjr  niaclimes  to  bo  propelled 
Hierebj,  bein^  the  loali'jg  articles  manufactured 
1^  the  proprietors,  tlio  ultention  vf  the  public  is 
«Bpeciallj  called  to  them.  Full  DescripUve  JUus- 
Irmied  Caialogtits,  containing  directions,  price?, 
and  terms  of  sale,  warranty  and  payment,  sent  by 
vail,  gratis,  to  all  postpaid  applications. 

Upwards  of  Twtlve  Unndred  sets  of  tho  above 
«0lebrated  machines  have  been  made  and  sold  in 
this  city  alono  during  the  lost  twelve  months,  and 
without  supplying  the  demand.  The  public  may 
rest  assured,  the  reputation  heretofore  earnod  for 
llieir  manufactures  Miall  be  fully  sustained,  by 
osiDg  none  but  tho  bedt  material  and  workman- 
■hip ;  and  by  a  strict  attention  to  business  they 
bope  to  merit  and  enjoy  a  coutinuance  of  the  pa- 
Ironago  heretofore  so  liberally  bestowed. 

Ab large  numbers  of  Powers  and  other  machines 
•r»  being  olTered  \n  various  sections  of  tho  coun- 
try, resembling  those  of  the  above  manufacturers 
m  almost  every  particular,  it  becomes  necessary 

to  caution  tho  public  against  the  deception,  and    >^»a««c,  ouvj^v»ivf  wvr  <c»»«iui^  o— 
to  enable  their  own  to  be  distmguished  from  all    and  home-transportation  •**^  ^r--^^ 
ottieTB.    They  would  say,  the  words  **Smery's  I  refunded,  ifnot  found  acceptable  to  the  P**** 


Paier^t "  are  upon  all  the  small  wleeli;  "iftjn 
upon  tho  link?  of  tho  diain;  snd  the  dib«  "" 
^y  "  in  Eome  manner,  and  ill  in  raised  let* 
cast  upon  some  or  all  the  iron  jartsottH 
machines,  beside  the  Trood-Tork  beinjilso 
cillcd,  in  a  conspicuous  maaEer,  with  tie  n 
of  the  propriotois  and  liieir  place  of  bfflW*. 
WARRANTY,  CAPACITY,  tCOHOHI.n* 

The  Two-horse  Power  and  Thresbff, « 
sented  by  circulars,  ia  capable,  with  thrwcr 
men,  of  threshing  finoni  176  lo2»5  boshebofii 
or  rye,  and  the  Qne-honi  /W<r  from  76  H 
busbs.  of  wheat  or  ire ;  or  both  kinds  rf  ■* 
etc.,  are  capable  of  ibresbing  double  that 
of  oata,  barley,  or  buckwheat,  per  day, of ^ 
fair  yield. 

These  Power-Threshera,  etc,  are 
be  of  tho  best  materials  and  wod£iMMi»^ . 
operate  as  represented  by  tiiia  ^*'*'v^ 
satisfaction  of  the  pnrbasers:  ^**^'~i^ 
right  of  usmg  then^  In  any  temtofyo^M^IJl 
States,  subject  to  bo  returned  within  toa^J^ 


'1 


If 


LOOKHSra-aLi^SSES, 

For  priyate  Parlors,  Hotels,  and  Steamboats. 

OH  Vaintings.    Sng'lish,  rrench,  and  American  Sngraving'S. 

Window  Cornices,   etc. 

Also  Mahoganj,  Rosewood,  and  Plain  Gilt 
name  Glaasea^  Window  and  Picture  Glass,  Grilt  Moldings,  and  Gold  LeaJf 
.iL'  For  country  and  city  trade.  • 

JOHBT   S.   WI£LARB, 

IMPORTER  AND  MANUFACTUEEB. 
Warcliouse,  410  Pearl  Street,  near  Chatham,  JSTew  York, 

If.  B.— My  Looking-Glaaaes  took  the  Prize  Ifledal  at  the.late  Fair  at  the  Crystal  PalaeiL 

I  SMITH    AZVD    CnOCSER, 

I  MAnufactarers  and  "Wholesale  ead  Kctall  D«?a!cra  In 

'men  and  BOYS'  CLOTHING, 

Hos.  85  and  37  RORTH  8TRFET,  BOSTOIf. 

Ttttfc  is  one  of  the  largest  Fashionable  READY-MADE  CLOTHING  ESTABLISHMENTS  in 

the  city,  and  contains  eyery  variety  of 

eARMENTS,  MADE  IN  THE  BEST  STYLE, 

and  at  the  cheapest  rates. 
^S^  Parchasers  at  wholesale  or  retail  are  requested  to  call  ahd  examine  fbr  thcmselyes. 
Particular  attcntlen  directed  to  Cmtom  Work. 


VISIT    O^K    HA.LL, 

%  T'HE    PIONEER    CLOTHING    HOUSE, 

Established  in  Boston,  Mass.,  in  1841. 
oAeneD'!,  Tenths*,  and  LitUe  Childrep*8  CLOTHING,  FURNISHINQ  GQ4)08,  UASWkCAPS.  te. 

of  every  rariety,  ut  Wholesale  and  U«taU. 

TUi  Hoaae,  which  fally  anataina  ita  enriable  position,  la  daily  receiving  large  sppliea  of  rcoeDllr  namilhelanA 
•Mtirtly  doOtng.    Dealaft,  Trarclora,  and  re«ldeut  Ciiizeua  will  find  eNery  thing  lo  meet  their  demaadb,  al 


fdtas  deiytng  eompetltion. 


t  thai  (be  fptcioi^  Rotonda  ia  devoted  to  the  aale  of 

Bars?:  cjLO't'Hiiva  oivjbvr 

OoDTenient  Itooaa  antf  every  laciUty  may  here  bt  louud  fi>r  Ikdjif  ChvUenta  t*  iQhiUlreiL 
VOii  2I»  80,  88,  8i  30,  itad  88  North  Street,  £o£ton,  |!a£S. 


TO  FARMERS  ANW  GARDENERS. 

YOUB  attention  is  called  to  the  Manures  manoTactared  hj  ik»  Lodi  KanofiustnriDg  Ooi  tail 
BfttB  of  the  Sinks  and  Privies  of  New- York  City,  and  free  from  ofieoEiTe  odor,  called 

FOUDRETTE  AND  TAJPEH. 

Poudrette  is  oomposed  of  two'third?  night-soil  and  one-third  decomposed  T^eCable  fibre.  Itti 
is  composed  of  three-fourths  night-soil  and  one-fourth  No.  1  Peravian  Oaano. 

These  Manures  are  cheaper  and  better  adapted  for  nusing  Ck>m,  Garden  YegeUbk^  aad  Qam, 
tkan  any  other  in  market — can  be  put  in  contact  with  the  se^  without  injory,  and  caoae  On  al 
aseds  to  come  up  sooner,  ripen  two  weeks  earlier,  and  yield  one-third  mora  than  other  Manora^ai 
Me  a  m$re  preventive  of  ihe  Cut  Worm, 

Two  bbls.  Poudrette,  or  100  lbs.  Tafeu,  will  manure  an  acre  of  €k>m  in  the  liilL  Tt&a^  If 
«Bnt8  per  lb. ;  Poudrette,  $2.00  per  bbL,  or  $1.60  for  any  quantity  over  7  bbls. — deliFered  oa  Inri 
TMsel  or  railroad,  free  from  any  charge  for  package  or  cartage.  X  pamphlet  oontaisiag  ev^yll' 
temation,  sent»  post-paid,  to, any  one  sending  their  address  to  ' 

Mai.  31.  THE  LODI  KASUf  AGIiraiHG  CO.,  60  Cotrtlasdt  8t»  A  I^ 


FIELD  AND  GARDEN-SEEDSL 
Plows,    €!uiiivaior8.   Harrows^   SMt^Sowers,  St. 
MAGIC  CORN  AND  COB-MXLI. 

Tliif  Mill  can  be  Men  la  operattoft  at  our  wtrehmmw 

POTATO-DIGGER    AND    CULTIVATOR. 

This  imptement  it  highly  estMmed  a«  a  Caltirator,  it  pasaiBg  throofh  Ihe  {rovBd,  a«i«c  liks  \  nivt*  ^^ 
^iUtO'diggor,  ii  ba»  no  equal. 

GUANO,  POUDRBTTB,  BONE-DUST,  PLASTER,  SUPSR-PHOSPBATE  OF  LIME,  CHAMOAL-WWt,  *•• 

Vkr  tale  at  tha  NORTH  RIVER  AGRICULTURAL  WAREHOUSE. 

■«•  ^  CBIFFIMG,  BROTHER  It  €0.,  M  CwifMt  8MI^  I.  T« 


S  T  ES  VES  jxr  S  ' 

CELEBRATED  PATENT  BROAD-CAST  AND  DRILL  SEED-MWOi 

Fob  Wheat,  Rye,  Oats,  Barley,  Buckwheat,  Hemp,  Flax,  Cotton, and Mcc;  Aa,#..^ 
kinds  of  Grass^eeds,  together  with  Guano,  Lime,  Piaster,  Bone-Dart  and 
Ashes ;  Com,  Peas,  and  Beans,  when  not  planted  in  hill 

Po  airople  and  cheap  an  agricnltaral  implomeDt,  it  la  beII«T«d,  haa  nevar  bafore  beea  altoai  la  tt«  ff^^  ^ 

The  great  ainouni  of  labor  and  the  laraa  per  ceoisge  of  scad  aaved  by  the  oaa  of  thii na^hlne,  mua  U  Wi 
latcreat  of  every  fkrmer,  of  however  Minlted  meana,  lo  own  oiie.  ^^ 

There  being  no  Talrea  to  clog,  or  maohiaery  oT  any  kind  to  look  after,  the  clie«p«si  af  hdp  <u  •P«*l*  '^ 
fteUity.  ^^ 

A  hand- machine,  eoetlng  ooTy  $35,  win aow  from  twelre  lo  flfteen  acrea  dally ;  larger  •aA\Mi,i«l»l  •••*J?5 
iMraea,  will  aow  irom  fifly  to  one  hundred  aeraa  daily,  and  do  (he  work  in  audi  manner,  that  the  aane  fiu^" 
■aed  will  lie  upon  each  Aooare  Toot,  rod,  or  acre  of  aoiL 

Vor  lurther  iafarmation,  or  righta  to  manafacture  and  uia,  addreaa 

■"  »"^«t  WM.  S.  SAHPSOl,  Pn>pri»t«r,  Boitoa,  I»* 

BXTPFALO  AND  ERIE  AAILROAA 

Four  Trains  leave  the  Depot  of  the  Kew-Tork  Central  KftniT>ad,  at  Bolblo,  for  Cbicagc^^' 
BttndajB  excepted,  as  follows: 

7  A.  M.— Express  J        4  P.  IL— ADeommoditeJO, 

10.40A.lL^I4glilDJaglBxpiM.       i        UP.H.— Vi^MBxprM: 

•   BniningttmiQthJKracttoOUcago,  TiaClerelandJaiAdJI^ 


IsANHATTAJX    LIFE   INSURANCE  •COMPANY, 

146  BBOADWAY,  K.  T.,  COBKSB  07  LIBFBTY  STBl^ET. 

OASH    CAPITAL    AND    ACCUMULATION,    $356,000. 

$100,000  deposited  witb  the  Comptroller  of  the  State  (br  the  security  of  all  policy  holders.  Pereons  InsQT|iif 
Al  this  company,  will  be  entitled  lo. their  pro  rata  share  of  the  dlTidende.  The  raUa  and  principles  adopted  have- 
fmA  the  test  of  experience,  and  must  eee&re,  beyond  eentingeney,  the  ebjeet  tor  which  Life  Ineuranoe  is  effected— 
mediate  and  permanent  aid  to  the  Widow  akd  Obphan. 

d  T.  WEMPLE,  Seereiary,  N.  D.  MORGAN,  PresidenL 

Absam  Du  Bois,  If .  D.,  Medical  Examinert  attends  at  the  office  daily,  from  2  to  3  o'clock  P.  M.  Prospeetass 
» b*  had  at  the  office,  gratis. 


Tbb  Inventor,  after  thovotuthly  testing  this  engine  piimp«  fot 
the  past  two  years,  feels  oonOdenl  that  it  is  not  equalled  by  any 
thing  now  in  market,  in  the  way  of  raiaiog  or  forcing  water ;  th*^ 
motion  being  rotary,  the  stream  is  constant,  wiihout  tbe  sid  of  asi 
▲iR  vessel.  The  packing  is  self-adjusting,  very  durable,  and  eaa 
not  well  get  out  ot  order. 

These  pump»  are  well  calculated  for  all  the  purposes  for  wMelk 
pumps  or  hydrants  may  be  used,  viz.,  Factories,  Sttsamboats,  Ta»- 
neries,  Breweries,  Di8tilleri«s,  Ballroads,  Water  Stations,  Botttoy. 
ftUnes,  Garden  Engines,  4^0. 

Among  the  many  teatimonials  giTen  of  this  pump,  is  a  goM 
medal  awarded  at  the  last  great  Pair  of  the  American  Instltate. 

No.  1  is'ii  houM  or  well  pnmp  and  domestic  Fire  B]sglne«  asti 
will  raise  fruroSO  to  30  gallons  per  minute. 

Ko.  S  will  laise  100  gaUous  at  120  revolptions. 

No.«|     "       800        "        180         " 

No.  3      •«        300         "        120         « 

Die  quantity  raised  can  be  donbled,  by  doubling  the  roTolv- 
ilons.  Thesp  machines  are  manufactured  and  sold  by  the  siilH 
scrlbera  at  Brockpost, N.  Y. ;  also  in  this  dt>,  48  Courtland  atrett^^ 

GARY  k  BRAINXBP. 


r  of  Greenwich,)  by  J.  C.  GARY. 
3flpt.lO-ly. 


MADISON  HOUSE,  21  VAUT  STREET,  CINCnnr ATI, 

J,  M.  GABBISON,  Proprietor.  . 


Prang's  f  atittt  €|mpi0it  iixt-i^xmiMts. 

With  Hall's  Patent  Powder-Proof  Locks,  the  same  that  were  awarded  sepa- 
rate Medals  at  the  World's  Fair,  Londoo,  1861,  and  tbe  World's  Pair,  Kew-Yo7k, 
1853  and  1864^  and  are  the  only  AMEBICAK  SAFES  and  Powder-Proof  XiOdai. 
that  were  awarded  medals  at  &e  London  World's  Fair,  although  others  wer» 
on  exhibition,  akd  ars  kow  abykrtisei^  as  World's  Fair  Saf^s  and  Locks,  f^^ 

1!HB  PATENTEE  PLACED  $1000  IN  GOLD  in  the  one  exhibited  at  the- 
WORLD'S  FAIK,  London,  and  invited  all  the  PICK-LOCKS  in  the  WORLD 
TO  OPEN  THE  SAFE,  with  or  without  the  keys,  and  take  the  money  as  ft 
reward  for  their  ingenuity.  Although  operated  upon  by  sereral  skilled  in  the- 
art,  no  one  could  pick  the  LOCK  or  open  the  Safe. 
The  sobscribers  and  their  agents  are  tiie  only  persons  authorized  to  make  and  sell  Herrisg'ft' 
'atent  Champion  Safe,  with  Hall's  Patent  Powder-Proof  Locks. 

&  C.  HEBBIVO  &  Co.,  Green  Block, 

Nos.  138.  137  &  139  Water  St. 


XMPJBRIAL  RICB-WHItE  verfety,  senulne,  sound,  Americaa  growth.  In  tbeCanlsten^  $3,  $5,  and  $10  < 
•  MlWy  by  Express.  JAPAN  POTATO  (sntlrely  dUtinet),  $18  per  100.  Orders,  wtth  Obs1»,  fs^eented  nw- 
laiily.  A  fdl  Vimttlse  on  Cnltntt  therswltli.  Lleorfee  and  Snnaeli  Plants,  new  Annual  Ohioess  Sngar- Cane  Seed*/ 
lyaa  and  Ongon  Peai ,  etc.    Prlasd  Ottslofnee  oT  nttt,  Ptaats,  and  i?Mdi,  ssnt  te  applleanta.  - 

.  , ;  ^ ,  wiL^av  a,  paneB  *  eo.,  ntavog,,.!.  i. 


pcBiiMD  BY  J.  I  immm  &  t 


^1  •  ■» 


PEPYS'  DIARY. 

FimJ  American  from  the  Fifth  London 
^  .  .  Edition. 

^^ Diary  and  Correspondence  of  Samuel 
Pbpys,  F.R.S.,  Seucretary  to  the  Admi- 
ralty  in  the  Reigns  of  Charles  II.  and 
James  11. 

WITH  A  LIFE  AND  NOTES, 

BY   RICHARD   LORD   BBAYBROOKE. 

OPINIOlSrS  OP  THE  PBBSS. 

« We  unhesitatingly  characterize  this 
Journal  as  the  most  remarkable  produc- 
tion of  its  kind  which  has  ever  been  given 
to  the  yKorld:'— Edinburgh  Bevieuf. 

"  He  was  a  man  of  business,  s  man  of 
information,  a  man  of  whim,  and,  to  a  cer* 
tain  degree,  a  man  of  pleasure.  He  was 
m  statesman,  a  beUsprit^  a  virtuoso,  and  a 
-connoisseur.  His  curiosity  made  him  an 
unwearied  as  well  as  an  universal  learner ; 
and  whatever  he  saw  fimnd  its  ws^y  into 
hiB  tablets.''— Quarterly  Beview, 

"  The  best  book  of  its  klad  in  the  Eng- 
lish language.  •  *  *  Pepys' Diary  is 
the  ablest  picture  of  the  age  in  yrhich  the 
writer  lived,  atd  a  wofk  of  standard  im- 
portance ill  English   literature.*'— -4/A^- 

**Th<>  richest  and  most  dellghtftil  con- 
tribution ever  made  to  the  history  of  Eng- 
libh  life  and  rajuiners  in  the  latter  half  gf 
the  seventeenth  centuiy."'-^«M»if«r. 

Four  V0ls.  octavo,  cloth,  $5  j  Ivalf  calf 
or  half  Turkey  antique,  t^ 

Notes  of  Travel  in  Egypt, 
Palestine,  and  Turkey, 

Bv  Rev.  Benjami]^  DoiiBi,  D.D.,  Rector 
'of  Christ's  Chur^k  Pb»ladelj*ia,   1  vol 

ABBIE  NOTT  AND  OTHER  KNOlS. 
ByMrs.YAtE.   lvoL12io#.   (la^pfUMi) 


The  Summer  of  the  Pesti- 
lence. 

History  of  the  Ravages  of  tie  Ydhw 
Fever  in  Norfolk,  Vii^inia,  A-D.  1^ 
By  George  D.  Armstkoito,  D,p^  P» 
tor  of  the  Presbyterian  Chureh  ifi  N«^ 
folk.    1vol.  15mo.    {yearly  rmif.) 

Liberty  and  Slavery^ 

An  Essay  on  Libert/  and  Shrerj,  is 
five    chapters.     By  Alsskt   Tatuh 
Bmdsoe,  LLD.,  Professor  of  M^ 
matics  in  the  Umveraty  of  Virgim^ 
Author  of  "A  Theodicy;  or^  Vmdk^ 
tion  of  the  Divine  Glory,  as  Manifested 
in  the  Constitatioa  MndOovemmarf  of 
the  Moral  World."     Cb^  \  ^ 
Nature  of  Civil  Uberty.  Qjap.2.tt6 
Seventeen  Fallacies  of  the  AbofitjoMfc. 
Oiap.  3.  Tlie  Argument  from  feSOTf" 
tures.     Oiap.  4  The  Aj^umiti  froti 
tie  PabUc  Good.    Chsp.5.1te?V 
ti¥0^aveLaw,    1  vol  12mo.  Pnce  U. , 

Republican  Landmarks. 

The  Vien®  and  Opirfo*  (4  Ausm**^ 

Statesmen   on   Fowigw  Budoaii^ 
With  Stalistics  of  P<»P^**>f*gl 
ism,  Crime,  etc,  and  a»j3(7?2  i 
the  True  Character  of  the  iLS.  wwij  ^ 
meut,  and  iU  Policy  on  fl»  s^aeM  j 
ImmiffraUon,  Natomtotkii  of  Aum 
etc.    By  JoHir  P.SAnniMOH.    \^ 
octavo.    Price  fl^. 

List's  Political  Economy. 

ANational  System  of.Politi<»lB»«»J- 
By  Fhkwkiot  I4«r.    Tnii«Wrfw"' 
the  German  by  G.  A-Mahu,^!]* 
feasor  of  Law  at  NeufehaWj  eJ^» 

Translation,  ty  Hbnri  KicHiuwi  ^ 
41  preliminary  Essay  and  VoWVj^' 
wijui.CwinBa...  1  vsUwrtW^A''*! 


J.  B,I«»TIIW«n?^*«0.,  timwthyowtti  St.,Pha»delpJ»»' 


No.    118    NASSAU    STREET,    NEW    YORK, 


HAS   FOB   SALE   THE   FOLLOWING 


BOOKS   FOE   THE   COUNTRY, 


or  Sent  Free  of  Postage  to  any  part  of  the  United  States 


1.  Browne's  Amerieaa  Field  Book  of  Mannres.! 
8.  Browne's  American  Poultry  Yard,  (twenty- 
sixth  thousand,)  

3.  Browne's  American  Bird  Fancier,  (cloth,)... 

4.  Dadd's  American  Cattle  Doctor,  (cloth,) 

5.  Dana's  Muck  Manual,  (cloth,) 

6.  Dana's  Prize  Essay  on  Manures 

7.  Stockhardt's  Chemical  Field  Lectures 

8.  Blake's  Farmer  at  Home 

9.  Bulst's  American  Flower  Garden  Directory. 

10.  Baist's  Family  Kitchen  Gardener 

11.  Norton's  Elements  orScicnti£o  and  Practical 

Agriculture 

1^.  Johnston's  Catechism  of  Agricultural  Chem- 
istry, (for  Schools,) 

13.  Johnston's  Eloroents  of  Agricultural  Chem- 

istry and  Geology. 

14.  Johnston's  Lectures  on  Agricultural  Chemis- 

try and  Geology 

15.  Downing's  l^iandscape  (hardening 

10.  Fessendcn's  Complete  Fanner  and  Gardener 
17.  Fcssonden's  American   Kitchen    Gardener, 

(cloth,) 

19.  Nash's  Progreasi\re  Farmer 

10.  Richardson's  Dumeittio  Fowls 

80.  Richardson  on  the  Horse— Varieties,  Breed- 

ing, &o..... 

81.  Richardson  on  the  Diseases  and  Management 

of  the  Hog 

32.  Richardson  on  Uie  Destruction  of  the  Pests  of 

Ujc  Farm 

83   Richardson  on  the  Hive  and  Honey  Bee 

81   Milburn  and  i>tevens  on  the  Cow  and  Dairy 

Husbandry 

85  Skinner's  Elements  of  Agriculture 

88.  Topham's  P'-jmistry  Made  Easy,  for  the  use 

of  Farmers 

87.  Allen's  Treatise  on  the  Culture  of  the  Grape. 

88.  Allen  on  the  Diseases  of  Domestic  Animals. 

2D.  Allen's  American  Farm  Book 

30.  Allcn*s  Rural  Architecture 

Zl.  Pardee  on  (he  Cultiyation  of  the  Strawberry, 

&o 


1^1-85 

32. 

33. 

1.00 

34. 

.50 

1.00 

35. 

1.00 

.85 

36. 

1.00 

37. 

1.25 

1.25 

83. 

.75 

30. 

.60 

40. 

41. 

.25 

48. 

1.00 

43. 

1.86 

44. 

3.50 

IJM 

45. 

.50 

46. 

.60 

.85 

47. 

48. 

JiS 

49. 

50. 

.85 

51. 

58. 

.85 

53. 

.85 

54. 

.85 

55. 

.85 

56. 

.85 

67. 

i.od 

.75 

53. 

1.00 

59. 

1.26 

60. 

61. 

.50 


Pedder's  Farmer's  Land  Measurer 50 

,  Phelpa'  Bee-keeper's  Chart , 85 

Guenon's   Treatise  on   Milch   Cows,  illus- 
trated      J3S 

Gunn's  Domestic  Medioine— a  book  for  every 

married  man  and  woman 3.00 

Randall's  Sheep  Husbandry 1.85 

Youatt,  Randall,  and  Skinner's  Shepherd's 

Own  Book 8.00 

Youatt  on  the  Breed  and  Management  of 

Sheep 75 

Youatt  on  the  Horse 1.25 

Youatt,  Martin,  and  Stevens  on  Cattle 1.85 

.  Youatt  and  Martin  on  the  Breeds  and  Man- 
agements of  the  Hog 75 

Munn's  Practical  Land  Drainer .60 

.  Stephens'  Book  of  the  Farm,  complete,  450 

illustrations 4.00 

The  American  Architect,  or  Phins  for  Coun- 
try Dwellings 6.00 

Thaer,  Shaw,  and  Johnson's  Principles  of 

Agriculture 8.00 

.  Smith's  Landscape  Gardening,  Parks,   and 

Pleasure  Grounds 1.85 

.  Weeks  on  the  Honey  Bee UiO 

WiUonon  Cultivation  of  Flax JIS 

Miner's  American  Bee-keeper's  Manual 1.00 

.  Quinby's  Mysteries  of  Bee-keeping 1.00 

>  Cottage  and  Farm  Bee-keeper .50 

Elliott's  American  Fruit  Grower's  Guide  .  .   1.85 

,  The  American  Florist's  Guide 75 

,  Every  Lady  her  own  Flower  Gardener:  naper, 

85  cenU;  cloth [ .50 

.  The  American  Rose   Culturist ;   paper,  85 

cents;  cloth .60 

Hoare  on  the  Cultivation  of  the  Vine .50 

Cboriton  Cold  Grapery,  from  direct  American 

Practice 50 

Saxton's  Rural  Hand  Books,  8  vols 8.50 

Bement's  Rabbit  Fancier .50 

Reemelin's  Vine-dresser's  Manual jBO 

Neil's  Fruit,  Flower,  and  Vegetable  Garden 
er*8  Companion 1.00 


jj^  Tlie  above  Boohs^  or  any  one  of  ihem^  will  he  promptly  forwarded 
free  of  postage^  on  receipt  of  the  retail  prices  annexed. 

lySend  on  your  orders  (by  mail  or  otherwise,)  with  the  money  or  postage  stamps,  to 

D.  AUSTIN  WOODWORTH, 

118  Nassau  st.  Nei^  Yorb 


j^A.  great  Pocket  Guide  for  the  Mechanic  &  flngine^. 


t^*^^*^ 


\ 


CONTAINING    TABLES   AND   FORMUL>€  FOR   USE    IN   SUPERFICIAL  AND   SOLID  M£NSl/flATK» 
STRENGTH   AND   WEIGHT    OF  MATERIALS;    MECHANICS:    MACHINERY;    HYDRAULICS; 
HYDRODYNAMICS;    MARINE  ENGINES;  CHEMISTRY;   AND  MISCELLANEOUS  RE- 
CIPES ;    ADAPTED    TO    AND    FOR    THE    USE    OF    ALL    CLASSES   OF 
PRACTICAL    MECHANICS.     TOGETHER    WITH    THE 

ENGINEER'S   FIELD   BOOK: 

OONTAININa  F0RMX7ZJE  FOR   THi;    VABI0U8    METHODS    OF  BUHlflirG    AUTP    OSAVGUff 

LINES,  LOOATING  SIDE  TRAOES  AND  SWIT0HE8,  k.c^  fce^    TABLES  OT  RADU  AND  TBSa 

LOCIARITHMS,   NATURAL  AND   LOGARITEOynO  VERSED   SIVSS  AlTD  ETTEaNAL  SB- 

CANTS,  NATURAL  SINES  AND  TANGENTS  TO  EVERT  mCXES  AVD  MINUTE  OF 

THE  QUADRANT,  AND  LOOARITHMS  OF  NATURAL  NUMBERS  FROM  1  TO  10,00a 

BT  CHAELES  HA8LETT,  Civil  Bngineei. 
EDITED    BY    CHARLES    W.    HACKLEY,  | 

Professor  of  Mathematics  Id  Columbia  College,  N.  Y.    Author  of  " Klemf^nte  of  GeometTy,"  "Treatise  oa  Alrhn." 
"Trigonometrj,  Plane,  Spherical,"  dec,  Ac 

In  one  Duodecimo  Volume  of  520  pages;  containing  one  hundred  and  seTenty-six engr&^td 
Diagrams;  neatly  bound  in  Morocco,  gilt,  in  pocket-book  form,  with  Tucks.    Price,  |i  50. 

By  ft  h-ippj  concurrence  of  circumstances,  the  publhhera  have  secared  for  the  compoeition  pf  the  t**'^"'^?^ 
labor.i  of  Mj\tM!il skillful  hands,  both  as  compilers  from  tho  best  foreign  sooroea,  and  as  originsl  pfodtcm<*tT«fl»» 
nia  erlal  n 'vor  before  io  print  Tbe  result  of  so  much  well-directed  Industry  is  the  rlob  colleeiioii,noi»lia*oi  "y"'* 
not  i  nvtilu  i>  Ic,  wliich,  In  the  aptest  f«)nn  for  Immediate  use,  has  been  crow.led  into  the  apace  of  a  siu^  fmsii  r«sE« 
for  t'lo  packet,  containing  over  5)0  pages.  The  work  is  eminently  a  pRA.OTinAi.PocKKT  GiriD*  to  all  ci^s^f 
Mechanics  \sd  Esginkrbs.  It  is  bo  cumprehen!tive  that  it  combines  the  m^ts  of  all  other  tUtiar  w**^  bmfustat 
pub!i?iied,  In  addition  to  much  valuable  original  matter. 

As  a  book  for  practical  u«e  In  Firld  Woiik,  this  is  more  direotin  the  application  of  rules  sad  f-aBr  <f/^^'*\ 
tlian  aiy  work  now  In  use.  The  oritfinhl  jiorti  »n  of  tills  jwrt  of  tbe  work  is  submlt'.ed  t^j  the  pro&ssi*,™^  coalWcai 
that  its  u?e  will  bo  praclical  proof  of  Ita  superiur  merits. 

Th3  tables  and  examples  have  been  prepared  with  great  care,  and  their  aocaracy  may  be  relkdapon. 

As  a  Book  OP  Rkfkbencf,  the  Ehqinkkr,  tho  Aromitect,  tlie  Shipbuildsk,  the  Masok,  the  BotaTCai»n,V^^ 
Carpexteii,  tbj  Joineb,  the  BRiCKLAYsa,  tho  Plaatkrkk,  tho  Cadinct  Makes,  the  Bookbisdcb,  We  ^**f^  ] 
Olazfer,  tho  AGRUtTLTur.isT.  tho  MANUPAOTirKHR  AND  Abtuan  in  Iron,  and  every  species  of  material,  »»J***"J^'*' 
recipes  for  al  kinds  of  estimates,  comp^tatlon^  constructions,  luixturos,  etcictera  which  will  excite  sBrprisest'w*'*"^ 
be  ,  novelty,  an  I  value  to  every  ona  Fur  further  informntion  ihoee  interested  will  levn  Iw  varied  cbtrsf t^no  ^p^'J- 
by  coisulLiag  tUo  Coxtbrt4  fornishod  on  applicaiiou,  free  of  expense  or  postage,  by  the  Pttb:i>h«»t>rilKrJrbpw"A|*Bi4. 

RECOMMENDATIONS  OF  THE  FIELD  BOOK.  ,    ,    ,,, 

C.  A.  IlASLETT.  BSQ— DewSir:  I  bare  «»y.^?f^/.7^ 

considerable  <are  the  work  vim  propose  to  P^Misli  w  •» 

use  of  Knjsinoers  in  the  field,  an.\  I  baveno  wa^  ^^ 

raying  that  it  will  bo  the  m.»t  usefol  of  sny  vtrt  «'- 

character  yet  offered  to  the  jmWia     ''^**°'*y^*!£S|oD, 

Dhision  Engineer,  Ohio  andMUh«K»i^^ 

I  concur  with  Mr.  Gummings  In  theoplnl'>ntli«tMt.D»- 

letts  nuKlc  of  loca  ing  lines  very  roach  wduces  t6«iiw» 

Btd  labor  required  bv  the  w^nal  0i«thoil.     S.  ^  *^rj 

Ci.ief  Eng'inrer,  Ohio  and  MwdssirpiBK*** 

From  Hat^menta  received  from  Enzir<-^n»^.*^%  i 

and  Mlselsslppi  I'ailroad  who  have  used  Mr.  llasi^ttswe^s*,.! 

I  have  every  reason  to  believe  i  t  to  be  an  ImprovKn®' ' 

simplicity  and  aocnraey  oyer  the  old  metho*  eaBBx^M 

use.  CM.  MITCHELL.    .^, 

Con,  Engineer  Ohio  and  Mi^Uipl-i  Bjiw» 


Office  op  the  0.  &  M.  B.  R.  Co.  Ciociniti.May,  1S55. 

TTnvin2  examined  Mr.  ITnslctt's  "Field  Book  for  Ba'l- 
roul  Knp^ineers,''  and  mado  ii!>o  of  the  rules  he  has  laid 
down  in  many  instances  in  field  work  on  the  division  of 
which  I  have  bud  cliu*^gc,  I  am  aatisfled  of  its  superiority 
to  any  similar  work  yet  published  in  comprehen.«ivene*snnd 
tlje  ready  application  of  th^  rules.  The  introduction  of 
versed  ^i^es  and  external  secants  into  the  calculations  yery 
much  rodiices  the  time  m<l  labor  required  by  the  usual 
methods  of  calciilutions  for  locating  lines. 

J.  B.  CUMMINOa. 
Engineer  Eastern  Division  Ohio  and  Mississippi  E.R, 

I  moat  fully  concur  in  recommending  Mr.  Ilas^ett's  work 
to  the  attention  of  Engineers,  believing  it  better  than  any- 
Ihlng  of  tho  kind  yet  publhhed.        N.  A.  OURNKY. 

Chitf  hnglneer,  Indiana  South- Western  Railroad. 


PubUshed  by  STRINGER  &  TOWNSEND,  No.  222  Broadway,  S.  Y. 

SPECIAL  AGENTS  WANTED  TO  CANVASS  FOR  THIS  GREAT  WORK. 

N.  B.   Bold  only  to  Sabieriberi  by  Special  Agents,  who  will  exhibit  a  SpeeioMA 

Copy  of  the  Work,  and  f Ornish  a  Cironlarof  the  Contents  on  application. 

er"  MAILED  FREE  OF  POSTAGE  ON  RECEIPT  OF  TUK  PRICE. 


ts 


FR  A.  ZEE'S 


•ITEITJPRIGHT  SAW-MILL 

ffais  Hill  wu  inyented  hj  ICr.  BmJ^kdf  iBAm;  mi  «xperieiioed  meohaaie,  tat  whioh  he  re- 
Ted  letters  patent^  dated  October  18,  1868 ;  ance  which  time,  nearlr  one  htmdred  of  them  hare 
en  vut  in  6peratfon  in  diflbrent  partd  of  the  United  8tate&  end  theii'TWne  and  effldeoey  tfaofong^ 
ted  b J  practical  (Experiment  Ithae  been  toamihed  bj  hnndreds  of  the  bei4 infeehaDiot  and  ma- 
iniflli  hi  the  coontrj;  and  it  has  beeh  admitted  by  aD  Uiat»  lor  cheapiMei^  daratifllify»  and  efldsnajv 
bs  fhr  superior  to  an)rtfain(f'or'tbe  kind  eyer  before  produced,  asid  that  it  mttst  enoitaaUT'  take  the 
ice  of  neaif^  aD  the  mffls  notr  hi  nsK  Wis  p^^ose  hi  thit  pM)^  1k>  giM  a  plain  statement  of  ils 
oatruction,  ito  adrantages,  prioeS)  and  all  partioolars  which  those  SistteiltedfK^ild  wish  lo  know 
fore  purchasing.  ^       >  > 

ITS   OdirSTBUCTIOH. 

It  is  composed  of  eight  pieces  of  timber,  Arom  Are  to  eight  feet  long :  tour  pieces  of  plank,  f^om 
or  to  six  feet  long ;  and  aboat  fifteen  hundred  pounds  of  iron ;  besides' tw6  long  bed-pieces,  a*  >car- 
ige,  some  small  wooden  flxtixres,  pullejs,  etc.  The  common  up-and-down  saw,  six  and  one-htdf  or 
▼en  feet  long,  is  used,  without  sssh-gate  or  mulej,  and  will  saw  tunber  of  the  largest  or  smallest 
BSb  It  is  so  Terf  sunple  m  its  tonstrucUon  that  it  has  but  Ibw  beattngs,  and  oonsequenUj  but 
iMe  friotk%  and  wil  theisfiMre  ic^uira  siMh  lesaipower  to  driTe4t^thain  the  ipore  copiplicated  mills 
}rw  ingSBsnl  use.  As«iuidi  oflhe  eusibioqs.niaohuieiy  of  oUiar  miliar  such  as  larg^  heayy  frames 
pb-gatss,  steals  dispensed  wi&h  in  this,  it  is  much  less  Hable  to  get  out  lOf  orders  while  its  dm-, 
|oi^  enables  anj  om  of  ordinary  meoh«aioalabiHty  to  repair  or  build  it  The  amount  of  repairs 
quired  with  iiir  usage  is  of  msigniicaat  Impert  Anoihec advantage  of  this  mill  is,  that  its  work, 
jwperior  m  ssaoothnesa  and  straightnsssi  and  that,  M^mtaairaj  less  ^of  the  tunber  than  most  other 

0U&  EIOHT-HOBSE   FOWEB. 


ShenetifO] 


r  usuallj  sold  wHli  itJs  a  shapifgMiisiiiii.iei,  jel 


>  power  1        ^ 

> or  sight-horse  power,  with cjylindflr'ftoaif seven ta eight inehesfai diHsMtw,  asid flftosa> 
Ish  stroke,  together  with  tocomoUtre^iler,  aboutt  twebo  iMt  kjog,  with  tliklv4wo  Mich  tnbsiv  ^ 
Nftkogi   Thelkent»erllre4iaz^is  jOueeand  ono4Hat*et  in  diasDotei^aDd  Aa^  Th# 

kMtfcaMdtohsa  are  aU  hasting  sarinsi  fka  sn^  and  boUer  together  weighr  about  4000  pennd^. 
kqraie^oaMniotedeapeoiaUjtirtlris^iilfani  aio  «f  fefuiiila  poiM  to  drive  Hwiib  snflMenl 
Ipidid^to  sat  ersr  1000  Ibet  HT  erdhMkrilnh  bosrte  fai  OTSiUr  tweii^-fMr  kottm   We  m^^ 


ysAan's  patxvt  upbioht  ^"w^usll, 

laiger  eDgii)0«  and  Mien  with  tbe  mill,  or  sell  the  mill  withonft  mwer,  wlna  darired»  Ifo  beiii 
is  requin^'^lo  ^®  parties  choose  to  erect  a  rough  shed  to  protect  it  ipBd  tlie  openton  tin  fc 
weather;  nor  is  there  any  maseo-work  required  for  the  machinery.  The  wiiole  wBaa^  u  riaifei^ 
08^  can  beat  woik  in  one  diqr  after  it  is  received  at  any  giren  place. 

KTS  POBTABILITT. 


One  great  point  of  sonefforiiy  in  the  mill  is  its  portability— tiie  ease  wifii  which  it  can  be  smij 
from  place  to  plaoe^  taking  the  few  pieces  with  which  it  is  composed,  to  the  logs,  instead  of  bsAi 
the  logs  from  long  distances  to  the  mill  This  ftct  in  legard  to  the  mill  renden  the  yarAm  tf  | 
in  all  caaesi  a  safe  inTestment,  as  it  win  always  be  ealaUe  property.  The  whole  p^>^«i^^^ 
weighs  but  about  6500  pounds ;  and  with  three  oz-teami^  can  be  easQy  moved  at  the  nte  of  te 
ten  to  twenty  miles  per  day.  Thus,  when  it  has  done  its  work  at  one  places  it  is  ready  to  mm  m 
^ettl^  upon  the  mountains^  in  the  yalleySi  or  whoever  the  foieat  may  require  iti  labor. 

HOW  V17CH  IT   WILL   DO. 

Any  one  of  ll^ese  mill%  with  eight-horse  power  to  dnve.it,  is  capable  of  catting  over  6000  let  i 
ordmary  inch  boards  every  twenty-lbur  hours.  It  may  be  made  to  do  mudi  more  liian  tli^  ly  a 
extraneous  effort;  in  fact,  one  in  operation  near  tliis  city,  driven  only  by  a  five-horae  powo^ktf 
frequently  been  timed  by  a  watoh,  and  made  to  saw  «t  the  rate  of  nine  hundred  i^  par  tes 
Allowing  it,  however,  to  cat  bat  three  thousand  fbet  per  da/,  it  Witt  at  once  be  peraatfsd  by  afl  tto 
are  experienced  in  the*  Busings,  that  in  efficiency  it  has  no  equal.  As  ft  ia  naoaily  run  with  ato» 
power,  the  delays  which  otl^^mOs  m  Often  JSUbjMDd  \f^  waittur  Ibrvvtar,  or  hariqg  too  Baal 
water,  repairing  dams,  eta,  i*^  entii^jr^voicML   -^       '  '      -^ 

^i  (i  ^-  7  /    *    ^M««tJ- 

«MAUisl  tuUe  mi4  ftriti  bolts^screw^  faialftn^  Ibtfy^ighilBeUf  u, 
everything  all  complete,  excepting  two  long  bed-pieces  and  the  csirisge,  Ix 


Tke  negsMiits  wv  toni^  for  cnrnege  are  sufficient!  to  saw  timber  t wenty-to  M  long ;  i»t  el»n  it 
is  dittirable  to  saw  timber  nMOe  than  tha^  length.  a|i  extra  cbafge  will  be  made  kx  axtza  leogQi  if 
sonants:  A  draft,  cnrefUUy  explained  and  numbered,  will  be  sent  with  esch  auU,  sd  that  tbe  pim 
mBjfbe  readl^  and-  aeoomtelyi  put.  together.  We  fumi^  tbe  mill  as  above,  with  u  eigM^bew 
pewer  oagine  and  boUei^  aU  new  a^  oonplets^  mfmi(»p»ured  expressly  for  this  mill,  aad  aafiiiatt 
to  drive  it  witls  enj  aspidi^t  for 

.  Those  wishing  for  larger  power,  ofn  have  it  at  the  following  pricea : 

MftU,  with  tanrborse  powec^       •  •  .        •     .  .          .  (ISOO 

It       u    twebe-horaa* power,        •  -           -  .        -         1800 

"       "    diloen-borae  power,   -  .  - .         -  •*               2^00 

V              '*       "    twentyhoQte  pewei^        -  •,          •  -          2&00 

The  kbove  sre  our  lowest  cash  tertna,  (the  rl^t  to  use  being  in  ftll  easss  iacMed,)  tad  ^  «bI> 
dentiv  ^lieve  that  the  unfversal  verdict  of  the  praotioal  saw^mill  men  of  the  United  Stalta  ^  ^ 
ttiat  U  ia  the  cheapest  tuW  hi  the  wortd.  There' '  is  hstdly  h  ooonly  on  this  conttBeDt,  lAeie  ose  4 
them,  put  in  operation,  'yri&  not  more  than  paj;  ib^  llsWf  in  less  than  two  noMfc&  8ome  ef  Am 
nj^w  in  operatio|i  in  t^e  Western  States  are  deCiHng  Ot«f  foKy  dollars  per  day  oftt  all  expeoM 

'¥h68e  desirhig  to  make  a  smaB  investment,  caKi'flnd  no  eoterptise  that  wBI bring lirKer  aad nv 
returns  than  this.  Many  enterprising  men  have  gone  into  a  new  oountry,  deterauned  to  aettie  m^ 
a  saw-mill,  so  as  t9  ise  up,  or  mate  a  pro^ble  dimsitiOA  flC  theh'  tfanber ;  othflrwiaa,  ia  dnrilK 
the  land,  they  would  be  obligea  to  bum  and  waste  most  of  It  This  will  no  longer  be  aeoasy- 
The  Ibrebanded  pioneer  may  new  tAke  hla  aswri  iiiill  ak>ag  tvMh  hbn,  wflh  ss  msdt  ^a^f» 
eebnomy  ss  he  hsaliithBno  taken  bis  sfXersnd  hand-saw.  On  arriving  at  his  '<  daiin,'*  becv'f? 
BUiaifll;getottttbwti«ilber>forhi8  0wnrBaidBaBSklf  need  bb;  «eU  the  bd^cs  to  {MrfcrWiMr 
Aid  even  get  back  the  oost  of  the  miabesMe:  aiid»aftscadl4iMI(  selt4hiemllforMW^«r9^ 
^rtglhalooetof  ft,  le  be  meved  to  nine  otfaefr  oeighboKhMd,  thsna  to  aawilawaylkmiekvBtttf 
^BefUt^Mreer r  8»d  so  on,  tiM  its  tfrnbersve  iliie«ei  ami  Ita  sklstadoe  ia  omM.  Herialkiia&J 
Aoolarsaiw,  ibff>Mi  and  cUttierUght  sawhig^.  oas  b#  stti^slMd^  wilb  w^  littM  sbIb  m^\  ^ 
some  parties  have  added  a  small  grist-mill,  and  the  whole  was  worked  without  extra  power. 


FBAZas'8  TATVS^  UFftiaHT  ^f W-lflU^ 


^  tboae  who  would  wish  to  bay  Bights,  we  would  say,  that  this  is  one  (^  the  best  patents  that 
<  be  Iband.  ^  There  are  4x^  thansaod  jmw-iuU^  Ju^i  in.  the  0nit^  States  wnj  yw,4o4  this 
'^nt  will  greatly  increise  the  itomber)  for  <ii(|i9Md8  cia.  ipw  hff^e  a  iniU  i^i^  cojip  nD$!wbe& 

ooet  of  a  steam  mfll  wits  fbur  or  flye  timetf  Wh^  we  chargeTor  thu  one.  *       ^ 
fhB  price  of  Bights  ranges  from  flye  hondred  to  two  thousand  dollars  per  oounty,  depending  upon 

amcmiit  of  lumber  and  population. 
for  mills  and  machinery,  the  money  must  be  received  or  deposited  here  in  New- York  before  they 

shipped.  Purchasers  can  arrange  with  some  banker  in  their  neighborhood  to  make  the  necessary 
xxdt  heEefor  ihtnu  Kfst  of  our  orders  fjoir  mills  are  now  oonipg  ft^ofn  places  where  epme  ^ntor- 
aing  man-  had  s^  one  in  operation,  and  tested  it  to  fie^atlBfaotion  of  the  lum^nneq  of  th^rMsn. 
A,  Ibw  tnAntliS  i^uoe,  one  of  these  mills  was  purchaied  by'  Mr.  J.  O.^ayld^,  5f  Freepott;  mnoa; 
oe  which  time,  ten  others  haye  been  sold  to  parties  m  that  ykanity,  who  had  seen  Mr,  Taylor's 
I),  ail  of  which  are  now  in  sucoessAil  operation. 
The  fLrsfc  day's  operatidn  of  a  mfll  sent  to  Lansing,  ]fi(!li.,  brings  us  the  following  letter  and  order ; 

,    .  Lansing,  Jim.  im,  1866. 

nsBa  J.  M.  HioBsoK  ik  Ck). : 

Gbxtb  : — ^Enclosed,  you  will  find  draft  fi>r  $1260  on  Bank  of  Oommonwealth,  for  whicdi,  I  want 
m  to  jei^mdne.a  Mill,  yp^  .eight-horse  power,  aU  complets»  precisely  like  the  one  X  purch«^sf 
niy  and  to  send  it  immediately,  as  I  haye  agreed  to  haye  it  runnisf  by  the  26th  of  Fel^ruaiyi  Uj 
in  IB  all  cdrrect^  ezoepting  that  some  of.  the  eastings  were  rough.  This  Mill  is  sold  in  oonsequenoe 
r  bavixig  mine  running,  which,  I  am  happy  to  say,  woik»  adm&sMy;  Thii  <ay  she  ga«e  her  trial 
Ip ;  nmi  tf  aha  did  not  walk  through  the  log,  then  I  should  nofr  say  sa  Tbere  were  some  fifty  per- 
ma  to  wttnsas  it.  I  shall,  probably,  order  another  next  week.  Bend  by  Ihe  same  Gompaay  as  you 
BDt  the  other,  so  that  I  can  get  it  just  as  qnldr  as  possible^  I  expect  t6  order  as  many  as  eight 
ior«|lljlls  beibre  the  first  of  June. 
'  TouiB,  truly, 

JtSSSB  a  BXTTLBB, 

>  Another  letter,from  Spring  HO],  Mo.,  says:  ^  -      ^ 

tUBBB,  BMBBSbV  ft  Ga :  ..  / 

TovrMil^  sent  to  this  plabe^  started  to-day,  in  presence  of  seyeral  hundred  spectators.  During 
he  first  flye  Ikmrri  of  its  operation,  it  sawed  oyer  twelve,  huadxed  f^  of  hfrd  oak  |nch  boards.  A 
irge  i^ainJiwr  of  them  will  be  wanted  in  this  yieioHy« 

Tours, 
_      _  JOHN  OLDEK. 

'      *'  '€Mffffstow%  Ni  J» 
IfB.  Fbazbe:  .  , 

Dbab  8ib: — ^We  haye  now  finished  putting  up  the  Portable  SaW'MiU-irhave  had  it  running  tor. 
about  fwe  iPSeks;  and  I  SBOBt  ^alse  it  a  littte,/as  I,  as  well  as  the  people  in  this  neighborhood,  am 
sstonished  at  its  performance.  In  a  word,  it  rune  to  our  complete  satisflustiOn,  and  will  do  a&  ttiat  it 
was  recommended  to  da  So  &r  as  fhel  is  concerned,  the  green  stobs  are  sufficient  lo  keep  uptteam ; 
and  now,  since  putting  our  e±hau8t-pipe  on  our  smoke-stack,  we  can  bum  up  all  our  di^t — ^tberel^ 
saying  still  more  of  our  fiiel-— at  leasts  one-hal£  I  sha)l  be  yeiy  happy  to  £ow  the  miino  all  who 
toireto«Kaxm&iV 

Bespectlully, 

0.  HOTT. 


We  might  giye  many  other  similar  &ots  and  lettera ;  but  the  aboye  will  answer  all  purposes. 

Of  all  the  parti^  to  whom  mills  haye  been  sold,  not  one  has  expressed  dissatisfaction,  or  regretted 
making  the  puroikAse;  bttt^  fh)m  all  sections  where  these  mills  haye  been  tefted,  we  are  hayingsaDs 
for  more. 

Strapms  yisiting  the  dty^f^e  feq;»eotftd]f  inyited  to  call  at  our  ofBce,  aald  we  will  direct  them  to 
one  of  tibese  mills  m  operation  in,  this  d^,  which  is  now  being  yiaited  by  large  numbers  eyenr  dagr. 
We  would  suggest  to  those  liying  at  a  distance,  and  who  desire  a  peisoiua  examination,  that  they 
write  ti  soiielHied; in  New«Ttek  to  nake^he  investigation  fi)r  them.  One  of  these  mills  may  also 
be  seen  m  operation' at  St  Loui8,byeaUhiguponIlir.  A.  Gk  BitaiWK  ef  thatftpiaea  I 

No.  1  Sprace  Street,  New-Tork. 


JOAlr  r.  m^ftff  am^  (X).,  B^noiL 

RECENT  AND  VALUABLE  PUBLICAIDHS 

FROM  THE   PRESS   OF 

JOHN  P.  JEWETT  AND  COIPASI, 

1X7   WashingteA  Street,    Bostoa, 

ARE    AS    FOLLOWS: 

He:  Allen'i  Historj  of  laAia.     A  cvpMb  tiid       tlw  Catholic.   AStatmctLetten  <m  fk^  Ihb» 
VBloftble  work,  in  one  r<A.i;9ro.'  Prioe  $t.  tion.    Bjk  E.  Hjuorr  Dvr,  JE^.     Om  fol,  ifaf 

Br.'HsrritI  K*  Kaalfi  HftiitM  tMi fiUnpMi ; 
«r,  Fifty  Teftm  uf  fiocM,  floaifriing.Tw«9l!r  Yt«n  oT       Lili  of  Bohomt  ttf  ftMt  jfnmmln  CkM 

BoT.  Dr.  Camming  on  John.    A  fotnine  whiek      Ilia  Boaiatiile; «« tke  BooMMto  L**  or  £b# 
«ompletet  hto  Soriptani  B^adUwi  on  t)l«  Goq>elk   Priet     ItOiana.    BfDr.QuAVL  Omv^1Sid&   Primik 
76c 


BoT.  Br.  Adams'  How  Work-"Tho  Commu.  a^j^f.    w^iw  TAHiima. 

nlonSabbadL"    An  elfpintty  wriUMi  nod  beMtmaiy  ^»"l    "*^  IiOIUiia, 

pciol«lNll«lotuboolL    Prlottjil.    fiMdyUMSOUi.  Qf  pLAUT  AND  YAHCt  BlSDIBOa,  OT  fBi 

tebb.tllT.lk.«itk<»Ht«l  .V«t  7.».    B,  FOLLOWINO  BTASDMB  »««»  = 

Mfi.  S.  G.  AiHTOH,  antbor  of  ""The  Mothen  oT  tlM  fha    LaapUgter.     Hg%M8Wid    TtoMM 

Bible."    A  charming  jaTMllA    PriaeSSMBto.  Price  $1. 

Qoodrioh*o  Biblo  Kiitary  of  Tnyw.    A  nUr  Emmm  aaA  Ita  SoriptanlBftltai.  Bf  iti*- 

k-oibooktWblehoreryrMaqrilioaldpoMM.    Print  fl.  Bum  W.  Glasx.    Prioa  $1  M. 


< 


Tho  Lady's  Almanao  for  1856.   A  utun  iNtok, of      Oark'i  laetaroo  to  Toof  Iia.  NwH 

ffMt  Taltte  to  every  lady.    Prtoo  flS  oeala  . 

UfMoonoa  of  tka  KMriah.  I^IckSvvV. 
Tho  B^igion  of  tho  Hoathon.    By  Bov.  J.  B.    ommc  Priee  ft  96. 
Qiton*   A onikMieaad  editaiol  woik.   Men  $1. 

ThoXothoroofihaBiUo.  B7)bLB.«.&»» 
Tho  thjiMagy  of  Xarriago.    Tbe  .^^cmmA    Prinefi  26. 
IkatMtnd  of"  The  Old  Pbytldtn'W'*  highly  popnlnr  and 

exceedingly  oiefhl  book.    Price  T6  eeate.  Toieoi  from  thO  aUenMand;  «,I«««^^^ 

•oUUonlbrtbe  Afflicted.  OnpOed  by Bn.  &!)*«■ 
TaloiofirowBhglandLifb;  or.LeaTCBlhMBthe    wiuxam.    Priceft. 
Tree  IgdrasyL    By  Mabtiu  Bumbu.    A  nieir  odWea 

of  an  exceedingly  graphic  eeriee  or  ikelehm.     Price       TllO  Broning  Of  lift.    Bj  B0f.  iuaOMM  Out- 
76  cento.  *  "■•    Prieo  It 

TteOoi»titatioAorthoBaitodSUlM,o^dBo.  SohaoiBor'i  Xoditatioaaon  OoIMl^tf  . 

olaration  of  Indopondonoo.    A  neai  Pocket  ediUoa.  Christ.   Price  $1.  -4 

F*.,m«r.M«-nd«i..^5«u,.  lo»i.XrT.«.«ft.Writor.rfU.i«*»  . 

Bneot  Linwood.     By  llri  OAioLnrA  La  Hobto.  lattd  by  Ber.  Dr.  Koac    Priee  $L 

A  moit  brilliant  romanoai   InoBevoL,  ISma  Price  |1.        _    .       «...        -  .    _.     -    .^  » 

Cktiokalri«id,aAdtiiaKriiadtofOiM.9    , 

Life  of  Biohop  Hobor.   ^  oa  AwartsMi  oleiti-    B«v.  KaaqvAS  A»aii%  VJK  JMm  |L 

man.    In  one  toL,  ISma    Priee  $1.  -^    -^  „    — .    .^_    ^  .  ,«  ii« 

,   ThaDaaylIonit(r;.being»portfca<fwfl5 

Mar  aoCt»«bo  Capo  Ann* VijdkormaB.     ByBit    aTenecf  aBynin,oa*iliABoedile»lbrffV«7lVB 

Binroua.    One  toI.,  ISmo.    Priee  76  eenta.  tho  Tear.    Pricatfcenlk 


lB«tk«r  B«absh«n  tkrtwi  lito  the  Cuip  •f  the  « SpiritiaUsts.* » 

OW  JUDGE  EDMONDS  WAS  HOCUSSED; 

OB,  TAB 

0   FiiLiiiLiTV  OF "  srnimi w  eiposbo. 

112  pages,  12IKO.    Price  Twenty.five  Cents. 


MXTRACT  F^OM  THE  PREFACE. 

^*  Modern  •piritualwm,"  of  all  modern  religious  deluAiona,  has  culminated  most  rapidlj,  spread 

moet  widely,  and,  we  must  confess,  gained  most  notable  adherents  duHtig  the  same  ped6d  of 

c  lime.     Its  leaders  claim  that  it  aheadjr  numbers  nu>re  than  a  million  belieYen ;  it  has  organized 

itself,  established  presses  for  the  publication  of  books,  magazines,  traots^  and  newspapers ;  it  boasts 

a  apecial  literature,  interspersed  with  and  fortified  hj  all  the  ghostology  of  the  |>a8t ;  it  has  called 

scientific  men  to  investigate  it,  aud  learned  and  pious  men  to  Combat  it ;  it  has  mounted  ih»  pul- 

pit»  entered  the  emacert-roomt  tried  its  hand  at  the  drama,  and  on  every  hand  inspired,  seriousl j 

i*  or  lot  **llie  ftn  of  the  thing,'  eirelet,  in  which  the  ghosts  of  the  dead — ^from  Adam*s  time  to  ours— 

have  been  made  to  revisit  t^ie  earth,  teaching  of.  the  life  that  i\  and  the  lif^  that  )a  to  come ;  or 

rstlher,  pretending  to  reveal  those  thinge  whidi  Godf  has  wisely  ordered  that  instt  shidl  not  know, 

■are  by  imaginatfdn,  J^ope,  and  faith. 

,    Mr.  Ewer,  editor  of  The  Pioneer,  San  FrancLseo^  Cal,  and  a  geBtlemea  of  no  little  intelleetual 
ability,  being  moved  by  a  fiterary  and  fanciful — some  ibay  say  mischievous— iiiBpiratLon»  sa^  .4own 
fo  %ls  sanettstt  in  Sim  fValldaeo,  and,  very  m«ich  aftei'  th«  manner  of  Bdgar  A:]  Foe,  In  some  of  his 
vasfd  aketekas,  «pmpoBed  a  SMMtrenariaible  apiritaal  <gperieaee  ■■  ■startling  and  thrilling  as  a 
.  ni^brat^e  ftr  beyond  any  "real*  experience/that  we  have  read  or  heard  o(  in  Qie  history  of 
'^nMd«ir  epiritnaiism.''    It  is  a  marvellous  etoty^^HvoDb  iher  lesi  sv  fbfi  being  a  fiction— as  the 
i«ld»r.via  6od*    WeU,  irfaeik  lfe»  Ewer  had  luMy  e(ffim«d  this  isneifal  *"  spirituail''  experienee, 
9   entitled,  "Tlie  Eventful  Kights  of  August  20th  and  2l8t,"  he  published  ft  in  his  magazine,  TAe 
Pioneer.    It  was  an  adroit  and  plausible  conception,,  an^. not  ^Qicult  to  be  swallow^ed  by  any  de- 
vout spiritualist     In  due  time  a  number  ot  7%e  f^toiiMr, 'containing  %he  experience,  reaohed 
Judge  Edmonds  through  the  mails,  and^he  was  gteatty  etercil^d  thereby-^Ho  mneh  so,  tliat  he 
•eopied.Mr.«  Swells  revelatian  ia  hie  (EdoMNida'a)  aaagagoe^  fPKe  Sacred  OircU,  then  published  in 
Xew  Tork,  and  wrote  to  Mr.  Ewer,  stating  that  he  liad  tl^s  copied,  and  adding  t)iat  be  (Ed- 
monds) had  had  tevtral  interviewi  with  the  (defitnct  fletltiwAs)  hifo  of  the  narroHw,  **J6hn  F. 
L^e,**    Thereupon  Kr.  Ewer  wrote  to  tlie  Kew  York  Heral^  giving  an  expoeS  of  the  manner  in 
which  ifudge  Edmonds  had  been  duped  by  him  (Ewer) ;  or  rather,  showing  that  th^  jjtadge's 
i  pretsiided  Tinoas^  like  aU  the  other  pMrtenaioaa  of  ^modern  spnitualism,*  were  wortUe»  of 
.l^e£. 

I  We  have  thought,  not  only  on  aocouni  of  the  strong  evideBee  this  ease  ftirtiiaheaef  IIm-  fslKtility, 
fallaey,  and  falsehood  .of  modem  spiAti^li|lkid  prsteusioui,  but  sl^  Uft  the  exceedingly  interestiDg; 
uatriasie  wovth  of  Ur,  Ewer's  "experienee^**  that  the  matter  entire  would  not  be  imatlnwotiTe,  nor 
without  good  influence,  issued  in  a  more  permanent  form. 

The  booli;  y^ll  be  s^t  by:^  ma&l;  lH^g?'S!!^^1?-  any  part  of  the 
^Uhited  Stjjtefe,  Ibr  SSptSi,  or  fire  copies  for  $1. 

Addreu,  E.  DATTOlTi  Publisher, 

No.  79  John-street,  New  York. 


FOR  BOSTON,  VIA  NEWPORT  AND  FAIX  RIVER. 


^ Ji  waj.    Tht  stMinflr  HETBOPOL18,  OtRtTWB.  Brawn, on  Tmmdmja^ nn«qi»aiit 

•ayt, «  4  o*clo«k  p.  h.,  feouching  at  Newport  each  wej. 

TheMftei^Bm  «it  Bttwl  op  wllb oownodi^af  ■iaUttm^ iai  «r«^ tR»i«eln«gt  for  MeeeiAy  tt4«tf« 
«M  paMttgM,  «W«r*  ain>rde4  by  this  roba  «  aighVe  Am  m  boferd,  aMl,  on  utfval  sA  VU  liw,  pnerii 
Steamboat  train,  reaching  Boeton  early  on  the  foUowinc  morning,  or  maj  rcnain  on  boaid  and  take  At  — 
dation  train  at  6^  a  m^  and  reaeh  Botton  aboat  sk  A..H. 

▲  baffgage  maater  ia  attached  to  each  ateamer,  who  receiTeaand  tidiati  Of  b^gg^go,  aadaeeompnuifl 
te  doMination. 

▲  atemner  rona  to  tfovliectiim  with  thia  lin«  tt  and  ttdA  Vrtf^denae,  daUy^  exetpt  Snmby*. 
Frei|hi  to  Bottoo  Is  Ibi        -  -  -  -  -.     .  . .  -^  _.     li. 
For  Aralghc  or  passage  i 

•teored.    Hereafter  no  ro 

For  farther  Information,  apply  i 

FOB  BOSTOH,  VIA  VORWICH  AHD  WOBCESIEB,      1 

lYom  foot  of  CoartUnd  street,  Pier  18,  North  RlTer,  at  4  o'eloek  P.  M.  direct. 

The  new.  elegant,  and  fhat  ateamer.  COBtMON  WEALTH,  Captain  J.  W.  WflBiBa,  icarca  lUm-Yvt  m9 

TUESDAY,  THURSDAY  and  SATURDAY. 

The  fast  and  magnlfloent  ateamer,  GO^NECTIC^T,  Oaptala  WUUaa  WUeoi,  teres  ewy  MOMDAf,  W» 

l^SDAY  and  FRIDAY. 

These  steamera  are  nnrarpaMed  for  itrengtb,  beantyand  aplendid  advndag  byaaiyia  the  AmeriMi  Mft 
•vnneeting  at  Allyn*i  Point  with  new  splendid  sixteen  Wbeel  oait  fbr  WOROEinil,  BOSTON,  FB&VlMj^ 
XiOWJCLL,  LAWRRNOl,  PORTLAHD.  NASHUA.  CONCORD,  F1T«HBUR6,  GSQTGK  JUSCnOILWm 


ItondoB,  WUlimanUc  andPalmer,  and  Hartford^  FlafakiU  and  ProTidcnce  Ratlmada. 
An  Szpreas  Frcrtght  Train  learea  Allyn*a  Point  immediately  on  arrlTalsT  the  beaCBL 
aMtSoomaew  he  engaged  by  applylag  at  tht  ofleeotflwfrhaif;«Mkeaid  the  kMi^     ^^  r^^^^ 
For  farther  information  in  regard  to  freight,  paaaage  or  state  rooms  taqnire  at  the  oflae,  Ihel  «r  ONBtipl 

«Mi«,oieBboaidtheb«Bta.  -•  -,r— ^ 

K&MAl.TII«A««ifc, 


KDEPftCHAirrS  USE  07  ^TEAMEBS  TOE  ALBABY» 

•■meeting  (Weat)  with  th«  New-York  C«itraL  Grant  Weatan,  MlcMgaa  Cealnl  mA  0e«lhRB  MfiftiS 

br  Albuy, Rnttand,  Borlington and  M ontrMlBallrMKlfl-Uirough  witboot laodtog-ftai t^e tfnBhoU pla,MN« 

B«btaaanftrMt,  Dorth  of  Bmttigr.  .  .^.tfMnAr 

^ ^eateamer  MANHATTAN, Captain W. «. Nelson, wiU  lenre the ftboTa plsr •wry MOSDAI, WtDVUDAh 

ttdPRlDAT,atdP.  M.  -™«i» 

TbesteamiT  KNIOKIRBOCKSBt Qip*tl»Si;H«iit» wfll  li«rt  Ul^ IMM  |lar •«IVT«IIMI| TBiBIMT 
■nd  SATURDAY  at  the  nme  hour.  ^^  _  ■^-- 

_    Theaa  eae^MeUt  and  rsHable  iliMm  hKf  Urn  <lmf«gbly  <(wrbiMag  ami  i  rtlBi  B,d" 
U  tba  traTe^ing  pnbUs  aqnal  to  aay  others  on  the  Hndaon  EiTsr.   Being  of  T«iy  Ugbt  draft  ( 

tfoed  of^doieiitlon  Ihmi  aiArlng  In  Albany  in  ample  time  fbrtb«  earltet  ttains  taavlflr 


MMb.   Fnlgbt  teksa  ntredaisdwtsa,— d  fcwidid  tanll  pwta  tt^m  Albwiy,  as  the 

Fotatf  Weat  or  North.  ^^  ^^ 

NEW-TOBE  AHD  EttlE  KAIIJ104B. 

F>MW|»r  Tlralaatev*  Vl«rteft  af  Dwa«St9M*,an4bllaf«ii,vtet 
BurrAiiO  Expssaa,  M  T.OO  A.  If .,  (ior  BnflUo. 

Mail,  u  8.U  A.  M.,  Ibr  Dniktak  mil  Bvflhl*  nd  1 

,  mr  night  at  Owego,  and  pfoeaod  tba  nasi  morning. 

WATPAasnon, at 4.00 P.  M., for Newbnrg andOtlsTma. and latamedlate Stattoaa. 

mMT  Bunaai  «t  A.00^  P.  IL,  for  BwikJrk  and  BuflUeT^ 

BMxeBAXT,  at  &45  P.  M.,  fbr  Innkiric  and  Bnfalo  and  intermediate  StaUons. 


D.  a  aibCALLUl^  Oiiwri  Bg^ 


FENirSTLVAHIA  EAILBOAD. 

ftAtift  iMTa  PhBadilphia  tot  PlttO^nrf,  and  btervodnr  Statteai,  ct  T.SO  A.ir^  (Hsil  i) U  R.  (I^'^ ■*' 
F.II.,  (Expi) ^  _^ 

EASTERN    TRAVEL* 


XAaTB&ir  RAiuoAn. 
M.    TbMHb 


ma    r^   ^#      I      MB    Wm    B  ^  SI*  v^     w      ■*  W  * 

ioAn.-T»xtii«lei.teB»si«>arorStlm  T<Si,^n4$.4S.  A.Mnlt.U  Vt^,  tM^,%iMjt^^Af 
to  Perttamd, 7.90  A.N.,  *»i t Jd;  P If.    Fram  Fvrlbad^ SwUin, teftTt 8.V A.tf^ mf wr* 


C|e ''l^k  f m"  of  Califonnav 

•^  (SiQuotA  GioANTKA  6f  Tbrrcy.) 


(Wbllimgtonia  Gigantea  of  Lindley.) 


IVs  shall  oflar  In  April  next  rivfonl  thooMnd  llae  pUatf,  in  pots,  of  this  wondMfnl  ptMtgnmkTt/mttnm  attAm 
•«r9*ltovlll»««MbMt«ri<*6M^orRiffTmfe'>on  lb*Blen4  V««^   H^lnv  ftmnd  -  - 


MsrMiacoiniMoMWMtM^OM^or  Riff  Traet^on  ■»•  tleiT*  WovMa.  B^lny  flmns  t«  an  eier^tion  or  mora 
•  A009  foot  abovatto  levtl  of  tito  aea,  w»  ba4^  tvaaon  to  belieTo  it  will  vrove  hardy  Boath  of  lat.  40*  and  orom 
li«r  jDoitli.  I««ttiUnaibe«aM»tat^tttad«of  SMvriMi;  ttaaliraiifllil*caaf«potiadabdpaadiiknw.  Itkotha  "fhora 
I^»i«,*'  wltli  tei^Taa  «irA;gfaa«y^|{ra«n  ootoi^^tao  braaahaa  daaaa  and  naartva.  It  la  of  lanid  grawib,  and  iba 
I9S  pUnia  ara  banehy^ilka  a  Oadas    Ona  yaar  oi*  Soadttagt,  In  pola,  %%.¥i  aaeb,  or  fflO  par  doaen. 

ELIiWANGBB  «&  BABBY, 
Ma/rch,  1866.,  It  Mount  Hope  Ktawciea^  Eochestefr,  N.  T. 


New  and  Valuable  Strawberries. 


TROLLOPW  yiOTDKlA,  ona  of  ihe  largaM  and  hattdiOMaM  ftarrloiMn  eoNlTalloo,  aa  liar^y  aa  oin*  AiwkaB 

^TftiOM^BTBKOItAlfD)  a  naar^Baifflan  aort,  of  lp>od  rtw  tpA  flavor,-  and  very  prodoetlTa. 
.  JUA  B£iN£,  a  ndw  Pranoli  Tarfety,  tMt  pfanriaai  waU. 

BIOTON  PINJ^  tba  lafgaat  and  boat  #Mafitniwberry  In  enlttTatlon. 
>>  '  ^ It  addition  to  tbeooywaaafiAindak 

r  ^IKORAM«niIIV<9B  Ofp  WAtSS,  Cote«Prt>/i/Ic 
-*  4XMnPS  DV  VZiAMiyntS,  and  mtny  ofliera  of  blgh  rapoiaia  Xuropa, 

aiM^  SO01V««lKDLIlf 9,  oonaldarod  ttia  teat  naw  Ateeriaan  Tariaiy ;  and  alklaadlBf  and  popalar  aorta. 

^'  Friend  Oatalogu€€  fuifmished  Or^iie. 

BLJUWAVaSB  4^  BABBT, 
Mmr$hi  1866.,  It.  Mocmt  Hopd  Karfleriee,  Boohester,  ISL  T. ' 


Superb  Double  Dahlias. 

•  99 ,.    . 

Wb  akall  oirWr,  ihio  Bpriaf  t ««  ««ul  aonoplata  aaaortnant,  ladndlng^  anaBf  nany  ottaar  aaw  prisa  aor«% 

CAIALIftH     VARICTtCt. 
BAEON  ALDfiESON— brlfbt  aranfa,  Mppwi  with  wfeita. 
iriGGER-Htark  ttiaoan»  tba  baak  dark  flowar  yat  prouaead.    ' 
fiUittUAfiUU-HMartalralMaB. 

fflENCH    A|4D    OiRHAN    VABItTI^ES.. 
ratN^D  DK  MElhrHOV-aalfhm  follow. 
•  •  'BlIpPB>-doap  pnTpUah  rotc;  oki  yeuow  arovnd* 
'••  WnJftrBBLwS-clearlllacr^       ' 

INOARVATA  ROBBA-^btaall,  ad|ad  with  r«aa. 
.  lULWiWA   >Hi»tpiifpitahrDaai 
I     <H^Atl  HODDO-^foaa,  tippod  oh  buff  ffraanA 

>  »yOHB>-»ffaay  pfiaida  on  yauow  gnmnd.    Baaldaanaay  ochar  now  mm,  and  tte  mmC  ptitMi-apd  tm  Uoonlif 
f ^pawkMa  ytBhiai*  ■ 

• '  Yavnf  planM,  Is  pata,  icttl  ba  laady  Ibr  ModlBf  out  on  flitt  of  May.   Dry,  Mond  raota  of  tha  oldar  dna sailiffui 
w  anppUad  at  any  tlma. 

P'98oripiivt  Catalogue   {JSfo.Z)  sent  Oratia. 

XIiIiWAirGSJCi  A;  BABBY, 

'  J^orcA,  1866.,  H.  Mount  Hope  Ktinertes,  BoQhester,  K.  t. 


The  Chinese  Yam. 

L[  '     .':    *  (DtoBooliA  Bataiub,) 

•••       ' 

Wa  eaa  tmppif  iaMkU^  wtmti  tabera  of  tbif  lnt«i«ail^f  now  aoanlasi.   SHoa,]  f6  pw  daaoB  (  artt  hy  Mifl/  nra 
Mld.tf  oadaiadaooBt.  i 

Tr    T^r  iBI-liWANaBB  A  BABBY, 

*  Iforcll, 1866.,  It  Iffcmnt  Hope  Kwseii«%  Bogbesfer,  N.  Y. 


'. ./  .  •  ■ 


Tn  Firm  of  SH£1<D0N,  LAMPORT  &  BIAKBMAM  i»  this  d«7^1iaHlTed  fcj  nwitnil  mm 
Mr.  LIMPORT  retlraig.    ^  a^  I 

tti|MMii]iig  mit&rs  ^ting  aModated iritK  tlem  Meflsrdj  hXBKIAH  SHAIUE 
LAnptHON  M.  HUl])»  will  oontinme  the  busneai  of  the  late  ffmSakdn  the  slyle  if 

SHELDON,  BLAKEMiN  &  CO. 

Nbw  Tork,  f^bntary^^  1856. 


^  .9IA|A^'>'V'>  bIbucal  cojchiraby 

•a  the  N«<r  TetisinvQt    8  vub,  uciATa 


tHS  BReuaH  BIBUB;  HbunrF of  Oie  T^udAtkm 
0/  Ibe  Holy  BcripMifi^  inio  Ihe  Es^lbh  UMigue^  wllk  fpeek 
BMDt  of  the  Mrly  KnglMi  YflrsWKi*.  By  Mn.  H.  C.  Oomnt, 
nihor  of  ihe  **  Earnt-M  Man.**  and  of  trtmslatiODa  of  Dr. 
Hwndei's  ^  Practical  Coaunf  ^rlea.**  1  toL  12nn.f  miMllii* 


—  B4PTI8T  DUOiniATfOjr;  iitOriglii.Bite. 

Identity  wKH  ilie  Frlmluve Tliureh :  lis  Doctnoct  and 
Pnetfoea;  its  Polity;  its  Persecutions  and  Martvra;  Faoia 
■ad  Blatiatlet  of  Ita  MMnnary  loatltotloaa :  Bchoola  of 
Laarnlng;  Periodicals  and  Chorcbes:  tlkeObilgatiopoCthe 
World  lu  Baptlaim  and  Uie  Daiy-or  Baptiato  10  iho  World, 
doiiiniad  frieyhlbil  lu  ^nadittoo in  all  ag. •  of  Gbriatiaaiir* 
Bjr  Ike  Bef.  D.  0.  Haynes,  wMh  an  inir«  durtion  bj  the  Bev. 
Joba  Dowiing.  D.D.  1  toL  Itmo.  Priec  $1. 
ijUTBGDOlBS:  B<^Ii«k>Ba,  Moral,  i^mI  IklaitalalB^ 
AipMbattcany  arranged,  and  inierspersM  wfta  a  varielj 
of  aseftil  obaenraiinna.  fioleeted  by  ibe  lata  Bof,  Cbaika 
Book.  IIIOAirated  wltb  a  atael-plata  frontiapieoa.  614  pp., 
19mo.    Prtae  $1  00. 

BOOKS  RXCENTLY  PVBLlSSXb, 

^A^BUBBIHO  AHD  A  BHINniG  LMHT.  Pe»af 
Oia  Memoirs  and  Pulnit  Diacoar«4  a  of  BeT.  Tbomaa  Bpen- 
aer.  By  Tkodiaa  BafllM,  D.I>.,  MUOj^  Ma  staocetsnr  In  tbe 
pastoral  (•ffloe.  With  an  intndiM>|ioa  aad  astaul  portrait 
1  ▼ol.  19ma.j  clotb.    $1  86. 

**  Hla  ffenlaa«  abaraaler,  aop^rfty,  anAiiMhirai  ara  afl 
vonby.  10  bo  a  sau^*  Bia  M<vr«|ili7  ought  nover  to  ba 
•Qllkrad  to  dia  ont  of  our  rellgMia  lliarature.'*—/Waaa 
Resordtr^  Bodon. 

THB  XntBOBt  or,  a  Delineation  of  Different  Classes 
of  CbriaUiins.  In  a  BcriM  of  Oftrtari^  By  the  BdT.  J.  B. 
Jeter,  D.D..  of  Bldnbond.  v^',  frlfo  aa  infrodnctloa  by  Bar. 
A.  H.  Polndexier.  lt«>frl8ni«v,'niittlia,M6pp.  rriea60ct& 

D01IB8TI0  BLAVBRT  Considered  as  a  Scriptural 
Institution,  in  a  Gorrfspoodenoe  between  tho  Ber.  Bicbard 
Palter.  D.1>.,  <tf  Beaufort,  B  a,  aad  tba  Bar.  Kraacia  Way* 
land,  D.D.,  of  P^)▼ldence,  B.  I.    18m^   .6«  obbIb. 


THE   BPI8TLB  OF  PAVL 

rtAxa.  Praetleally  Kxplalnnl. 


TO  THB  PHIUF. 
.Br  Dr.  AaitQ«(°a  Neaader. 
TranslAteil  from  tha  GarBBan  by  Mrs.  H.  C.  Oooaat.    ISma 
146  pp.    ftOoents.  . 

THE  EPISTLE  OF  JAITBS  ^BACTICAtLT  B2- 

riAiintD.  By  r>r.  Augustus  Noander.  Translated  fh>m 
Ihe  Oernian  by  Mrs.  H.  0.  Conaat.    60  cents. 

.THE  FIBST  EPISTLE  OF  JOHH  PBACTIGAIXT 

Kxn.AiirBi>.  By  Dr.  ▲ngnstoa  iTeandor.  Translated  fr«>m 
the  German  by  Mrs.  H.  0.  Gonant.  19mo.  819  pp.  Price 
ttieenta. ^^_,_^^ 

THE  BU&lPTUBAti  EXF08tTlOV8  of  Dr.  Nean- 
car,  complete.  Comprising  the  above  threo  books  bound 
la  oaa  rolume.    8ro.    Price  f  1  76. 

FATHEB  CLARK:  or,  The  Pioneer  Preachaa  By 
aa  Old  Pioneer.    1  toI.  larca  18m<t.,  gilt,  uiuslin.    Xh  oaatsi 

This  rolnme  is  the  flntof  a  serlea  of  Entertaining  Pioneer 
Btorlea  by  the  Bar.  John  H.  Paekt  of  Iliiaoia,  whose  expe- 
ilBBia  of  Arontier  life,  obaerrant  habit,  and  fadle  pen  emi- 
-aaafy  ^allfy  him  fat  (he  work  he  has  nhdertaken. 

**  It  would  aot  take  long  to  *  guess*  who  the  *  Old  Piiaicer*. 
la,  who  hae  essayed  oollectlng  and  weaving  Into  a  con* 
aealed  aarratire  the  materials  of  thia  hook.  He  eertoinly 
la  entitled  to  *  a  rote  of  thaaks*for  the  knggesttra  tribata  to 
departed  ezeaneaee,  which  .is  liere  glrf  n  in  a  fbrm  thai 
taaorea  III  praaarratlon.**— A>«loa  Waiekman  and  R§- 


_■*  Hie  sketch  of  hU  lift  la  of  more  than  nraal  lateieat"- 
JMMi  Jmmal 

.    "  The  adteahiMf  of  Mbn  Oait,  «a  eeriy  HAt,  wvfe  ner4 
i^MderfUl  than  Action.**— filUtadL  ChrUHam  Obterver. 


wnooc  im,  aiIb  wnms  «f  Dnrnir. 

XU»    lWI.18mo.,eloth.    T6eenia. 

Thia  work  embraeee  the  most  iateresting  and  moat  *m- 
aertaat  loeldenla  la  the  History  of  the  Oid  Pbiloa  phers, 
ihafr  Panoaal  Manaera  and  Habits,  and  Anecdotes  of  their 


We  hare  in  press,  to  be  epeedHjr  publial^-^ 

Ihe  High  aad  Ae  Low;  «tttt*ag 
remarkable  ApopMhegma,  Pvof«rtae»  and  Pkhy  B^Uai 
difleah  and  eartone  qasattoM  ;  alphaheth-aPy  anagsi 

**  Whoever  haa  aay  eeeealaa  to  raftr  to  (he  ctesefere 
ayinga  of  iha  pttUosophefaer  aatiqaiiy,  or  4eafas a  taar 
them,  shonid  conaalt  this  work,  ft  nsdcabledly  cmnki 
more  on  these  safajeels  than  any  other  Amtiicaa  boak^ 
Albany  Atla*, 

•^ThislaarooatenterUhriByaDd  bialioedre  vqIbbs.  A 
rest  amoontof  Information  aooot  the  aolable  am  «f  • 
tiqalty  is  eompreeaad  hito  tt,  and  yooag  and  old  vU  Ma 
plvaaore  ai^  proflt  from  its  peniaaL'^jr«v  |M  Bhl. 

pll^ortSiia.    Kdlt^^Hafy  E.  Hc»m.    IfoTllBi 
Price,  moaUn,  plain  edge,  $1 89;  tailgittakka aad «im« 

X  Jl  euMi  ateirMiV  £Mfc* 
Mra.  Lineotai  Phelpa*  New  Bamanae^  IBA  lOlUBi 
4V,  Trihia  aad  their  Ueea,  tseaeef  tteaMi  pSyahrho* 
law'dlhisieaaoa*    PnhBahad la IraJltiaei, daft. >ma 
tttaltyiUaMialadlBUBt.  PMsallfl. 

KBAP  WHAY  fBB  OBnm  SUiT  OT  It, 

•*It  is  a  work  of  tl^  ma  aad  aaaoNv  kM,  tf  vHA 
Ibera  haa  alwaya  been  Ido  few.** 


It  la  a  work  thatwUbswediiuij  Mhw.Md  %enQ> 

body,  and  wiU  iocr«-aaa  k  pt^obnty  ss  n  iaeraaass  h 

»  A  work  of  BO  ordinary  aMBt|.'>>BMIsa  Avaaor^ 

"The  atory  ia  rery  atiracttve.  aad  alt  te  mM  wMh 
■baorbmg  tatertat."— Oftrittiaa  iaitenodcr. 

«I£VILLA1I*8  HEW  WOKE.  ATtodOaientf 
PortrStt.  by  Geurgo  GiUUan.  IfaLlterschA.  Plias 
$1  85.    *^ 

*'Thls  folame  la  realty  ede 
J^iladOj^ia  Sohurda^  Cbsnaar. 

**  Th  s  rolume  Is  all  alire  and  flasktaic  atlh  poefieqM 
■lien|imr  eritiemm.  aad  affia  anoittaf  «■ 


Daty;  B««iaoi  ffornsalaa  for  aha  MaffttnCtaai^,  aa; 
Boles  of  Order  ftir  Oharefaea.  EesMMiitaf  4ttir  8^ 
iiberM  Amraihlifa,  and  *&»««  for  fiuMmi  B«Bcd.  Ir 
B^r.  w.  w.  Ereiji.    60  eaata. 

vuoXB  OF  8,  B.  jnrM6H.^i|jB^*t 

s'>nrTortv  thoQSHnd  sold.  1  roi.  Vim>t^n>  <»^ 
40  oaaia^  cloth,  gttt  edge,  $1. 

"  Barely  hare  im  read  a  Bioa«  haaaHMiMhh^C  ha* 
lovettaesa,  devaied  pie^,  nriaaipaarr  asal,  MM«n  «* 
flea,  aad  socaasa  than  S  hero  drepa  by  a  matttt  aai 
known  to  the  reading  world.  We  InsI  as  emayM 
will  awaken  ibe  mtaaioB  syMI  la  tha  haa*«fft*"h 
~^Smo  Tort  Oh9€r9er,  

of S^S? tol£tMh?ll!S2f5ia BecoadTW  k 
one  roinme  of  twelve  highly  IniiV^stfag  Blogre|*ia.  8 
G.  a  Baldwin.  D.D.,  Paalor  of  FMt  BanOat Gbmk,^ 

N.  T.    Neatly  boond  In  muelin.    PHaafU         ^ 

Omteala— I.  Er^  the  Tenpled  and  FaBm  ¥^ 
U.  BAaAB,  tbe  Deferentlai  Wlfcw  UL  *>»«•» 
Mother  Triumphant  In  Trial.  nr.liaiAa,thsri^fH» 
etesa.  V-Eimi,  the  Taajh^  Widow,  tlto* 
Wii««.  the ^'emalaJBaMtnalsl.  TIL  Aamin^Mf 
rtorWlfooraalafgUBadBBd.  YIH.  SboaJ** 
the  Wise  Womaa.  IX  Bataaa,  the  *•*!$•  J*^ 
E.  EuiAacra,  tbe  Beliermg  WHb.  XLJ^iiSl 
Moma  or  Jaioe,  with  a  rerieir  of  the  lalaPRfdn^ 
ccaaarnlog  her. 


THB  HAPOLBOH  DTirABTBt  ^•aadayg 
Bonaparte  FamUy.  Aa  entirely  new  wart  by •siaim 
Men.  With  tt  aaiheutle  poftiaUB.  lvaL8M,flt|l^ 
Price  1860.  •       .       . 

«•  We  heertlly  cammead  It  to  tha  attaadQaartarNdJ 
aa  oae  of  the  most  raloable  wotfca  which  haa  laaaVt"^ 
pabHahed**— APOTla^  MUrfir, 
taabm  or  the  abov^  win  be  aent  by  mail,  pnataga  paid,  ea  receipt  of  the  prlea  aoMBsad. 

8HELD0V,  BLAKBHAH  A  CO.,  W  Haam  SliMtt  AwTiA 


VimABLE  ANDSTANblillD  WtlKS, 

GOULD  &  LINCOLN, 

C&  ^WAlSJHIlSTGKrOlSr  ST.,  BOSTOIT- 

■♦><■  » 

AKKtJAL  OF  SCSairnHO  BISGOYEBT;  or,Te«rBook  oTFaetaln  Sdanoe  and  Art?  ei^UMft- 
!>  Ins  t^«  mM  Imporaiii  DtMoverle*  «n4  InpiroTiBentf  in  ModUnin,  tJsaAil  Artt,  Nttaral  ^kiloMpfey,  Ctet|»- 

lairj,  AttroBomy,  Meteorology,  Zoology,  Botany,  Minoralogy,  Geology,  Googrtphy,  AnUquiklM,  oio. ;  togothar 
y^ith  •  Ut(  ofroooat  Selontlflo  PaMleationa,  a  olaoolfled  Uat  ofPatearo,  Obitaaries  oromiDent  SoiontULfl  ICoa,  aa 
Imlaz  of  inporlaat  Paptn  ia  Sotaatmo  Joofnia,  Ropoilai  Ae.  Bditod  by  Dtano  A.  Wblu*  A.M.  12so,  oloik. 
PflaOy  01.85. 

tmpor^t  flifllf4l9- 
«llir,  wfll¥a 
,biiiteiM9l 

. _^,     4lBteUI^% 

to  all.  Tba  Tolame  Ibr  1856  haa  jaat  Wea  pabUtbod,  and  ti  now  ready  for  deltre^y.  It  oonUlaa  a  likeaeaa  of  Rle^ 
Mi  Bf .  Hoe,  tbe  Inreatar  of  ibe  ealebrated  *»  Hoe*a  Prlatfaf-Pnaa*  Caavtate  aala  of  tba  baak  «olHMai«»rafa» 
%»lMid. 

SXTRAGTS  fifoU  THfi  DIAItT  AKD  GOSBBaPOSTDBNOB  OF  THB  lATB  AMjOS  LAW- 
BEN  OB.    WUb  a  brief  Aeeouat  of  eome  IncideaU  of  bis  Life.    Edited  by  bla  Son,  Wk.  R.  LAwaaifoB,  HJK 
;  'Wlib  elegaM  ponritti  of  Afeiea  aad  Abbott  La#reiMa»  an  EiigraTlDg  af  tbetar  BiKtbplMe,  aA  AvlBpapli  fe^ar 
-aaa*wiiilai^a»daeaplf«alade«.   Larga oatavo^ oloib.  Pileai«i.50. 
•     9i$Mmm  tbaoMMldi  ^plea  of  ibia  «afk  bawe  baea  aold  vitbla  fear  mentba  afier  ita  ar«t  poJbJication.    It  !■  aib- 
-VtaatiaUj  an  Autobwgrppkft  oootalnlng  a  AiU  aceount  of  Mr.  Lawrenoe*e  career  ai  a  merobant,  of  bla  pabtte  and 
prtTata  eliarnifa,  and  of  bkt  domtatlo  11%.    tJnaiaal  aara  baa  beat  bea«owe«  ape*  «fea  maa^alartl  ataeactaa  ttf  tte 
>W9ti^m0.    Tba  andtelUabaMQti,  Aur  ta  avmlar,  are  la  tba  beol  atyla  of  ait ;  tbe  paoar  la  of  extra  ^nali^ ;  tbe  ^ttec^ 
jwaae  ia-larga^  open,  and  elaar.    Tba  blading  le  ia  rarioao  etylet^fron  plalii  mi^sun  to  Pall  gilt,  aaitable.for  gtfla. 
'  'The  work  ia  offbred  to  tbe  pabllo  at  a  lower  prloa  tban  any  etnuilar  work,  execoted  in  tbe  aaaie  eaperior  style,  bia 
vrer  bean' alteradbeNiaa.   Abom  aiM  tkomMi  mtfii*  hava  beeii  pawdmtd  fcy  Iba  tprbaataafBgrtaa,  Ibr  gratttttaaa 
diatribatioa  amot  ibatratwba,  -*      '* 

M^QT  Tbe  work  ii  pnbliabed  in  two  atyle*— an  rfegaat  octavo,  Ibr  $1.50 ;  and  a  royal  doodeeinM,  <br  ft. 

>')nt3rKmPLBS  of  ZOOliOaY:  Totifthfog  the  6tnieCtt%  Dif«k|piDtat|  DMftQtktt,  nKl.<)lManl 
ArrangeoMnt  of  tbe  Raeea  of  Aaiaall,  Liriag  aad  JBxtiaet.  Wltb  AoaMfaui  Ilhieliatieaii  jror.ibaryM.oC 
•ebaale  aad  CoUemt.  Part  I^Comaara/ive  PkytUiingy,  By  tera  AiiAiBix  ai>€  Ara vrrua  A.  ^vl».  RarM 
Bdltion.    llaio,.Jotb*  Priee,  9160. 

TREASURES  O:^  Er^GLISH  WORDS  AND  PHRASE3,  so  Claaslfied  and  Afranged  as  to  Paciitti^ 

.tbeKjcpreealonof,Id«aaM4.^Lael$titt  l^t^Mry  Catapt^ltiM. .  NejMandJaiproTed  Bdition.    I^PaTaa  Mabx 

BoasT,  late  8e(nretai«y  of^fta  ft^d  mblety/Lnildoii,'ft6;  lUtiead  bnd  Edited,  wltb  a  Liat  oTPoraiga  WoKto 

}    W^rtj»&<yito»»<*«fc'^<^  tdditlaMj  byJUauM  BaAaa,  D.  P.,  Preaident  of  Brawn  Uaivenity.   A  Near 

'      AmeflMi^  ftttt MtateHtaraotypedXondon  Bdition,  witb  AddiUoas  aad  IntproTemeaCa.    Iteo,  elotb.    $1.5a. 

~^.1'>ti«  Editioa  la  baaed  upon  tbe  laat  London  Bdition,  whteb  bae  reeentty  baea  iatiied,    Tba  flret  Aaiartoaa 

yition  ba^af  bey  prtpawA  agr  l>r,.8aara  tm  aurioUf  ydaaMUaaai  ppiyoiee»tbaaa  wprd»  aai  jibvMlpa  jlproperlf 

tmed  **Ta)gii,>*  ihoorpprated  Inlbe  origHial  work,  wveamitedLTheM  exporgafed  porH^abava,  in  the  present 

adiaoB„b«»n  rettoMd ;  but  %y  akchan  arrabgeaient  of  the  matter  ^«  nolio  intarfbra  wUb  thb  edaoatioaeLpurpoaea 

ar  Ibe  Ambrieaa  editor.    BeeMee  Afv,  ft  eoaralns  fmportnnt  additions  ofVorda  and  pbrasea  aol  In  tba  Baglleb  edi- 

ttsa^maklag  It,  In  all  reapeote,  more  (bU  aad  perlbet  tbaa  tbe  aatbor'a  edition.    The  work  haa  already  beeoBM  ana 

af  standard  antboritr,^  te  Ihia  eaaptry  and  in  Great  Brltaia. 

THE  CEEISTUtr  LIFE,  SQOiALABDlxixmpuAi.  B7  rioM  Baxm^  KJ).  12ina^fllBA.  %IM 
'The  d«inaad  for  (his  exiraortlibary  wort,  eoraaeBcfa?  before  ita  pabilail!laii,>i  atlll  eager  ahd  eonalaat.  Thsva 
to  bat  sue  Taiearsspaatiaf  it }  aun  af  all  danomiaatlaoa  agre%|a  pfoaoaBelsg  li  one  of  tba  moat  admirable  narks  af 

tBB  BARTH  AND  MAN :  Leatowi  en  Ooxpabahtb  Phtsxcal^Geoorapht,  in  its  ReUtioa  to  tb* 
BlMatyaf  Mariktod.  ByPf6f.A»aou>  Garor.  Tfiksiaied  from  the  Prenob,  by  ProC  C.  C.  Pbltov.  With 
Bomeroaa  niaatratloaa.    BleTaatb  tboaaiuid.    llao,  aloch.   $1.85. 

HUQH    MILLER'S    WORK.S. 

THB'fOOTPRINTS  OF  THB  CREATOR :  or,  Tha  Asbsrolepis  of  Sironmess.  With  numeidjhs  n« 
Ivfthitiona:  By  Bvan  Millbb,  Aatbor  of  **Tha  Old  R#d  Saadstaae,"  Ae.  From  tba  third  London  BfltiaB. 
With  a  Memoir  of  the  Author,  by  Loon  AaAsais.   ISmo,  cloth.   $1.00. 

THE  OJiD  RED  SA;SlDS!rONE ;  or,  N«w  WaIIcs  in  an  Old  Field.  Bj  Hugh  ICileal  lUtutmted 
tiith^lgtaa  Md  flsalaglflnl  ftsrajtoaa.   ilaba,eloih.   $LCd^ 


m^FIBBT  XMPBB8SI0N8  0F  ENGLAND  AND  ITS  PEOPLE.    Bj  Hugh  ICillbb^  Aulfior  <C 

«  Old  Bed  Sandstone,**  Ac.   With  a  llbe  Liktnesa  of  the  Amthor.   ltoio,elotb.    $1.00. 
mr  SCHOOLS  and  SOBIOOLICASTEBS;  or,  The  StorjcC.ogrBducatioD.    ^SeOH  KiLUb 

TBI!  lUdllTBAIS  BBITOnrOF  THE  SPEQIBS:  Hi  Typical  Fh>iiie  iod  Prifloi$TAl  DietributiaB. 

|2CBA$i(Ba  Hamiltob  Shitb.    With  an  bttrDdacttoa,  containing  an  Abstract  of  the  Yiewaa^  Blnoiaabaab, 
-  IMiid,'tlaabmdn,'Af meals,  and  other  wrUers  of  lepuie.    By  SAMaafc  KsaabANB,  ir.jlf.D.    >yith  elegant 
Oio^atioBg,    i8iBo,eioib.   $l.t5. 


BLAKE'S  PATENT  FIRE  PRQOF  PAI^f. 


■W<.#..^ 


TlM  original 
ipcoseenUd. 


elnal  nA  only  trtloto  that  md  he  idld  Wtlhotit  iitMiigiiif  tfaa  patent,  wID  at  aU  dni^M  kqit,ki* 

«|id inDcr  Powder,  §1  U9PKARL  STRJBET,  bv  the  Patentee.  I 

^t  VJ%  ¥»en •^e^edln  tha  Uniteditates  Oottg  to  be  tfod  tnd  TaBf      1  J^_^,^^    .^ 


n<de^edln  tha  Uniteditates  OoHiS  to  be  tfod  tnd  TaSf      1  J 

I  dicisMi  Ihro^ng  tb»eiuin  hvalMM  tot^my  handa,  {ahaaT6^^  4r"lf4i*^ 

^4  laif e  g^antjly  i^ndi  cheape^ff  ;(iff>oi1loiikUy  j*ha|^  a  fludl  oa^   Jm  ioBa^n  f^ 


SUPER  PHOSPHATE  Of  LtME  MANUI£ 


■£Ua  the  pleafiure  of  Antw^nnm^g  to  his  former  |>atroos  aiid  oiber  fiunners  who  may  wmh  te 
l9^rore  theh*  Soils,  that  he  has  dnring  the  past  year  rai^oe^ded  in  mmnafiMtiiring  from  tlii 
6a8  Works  around  the  city,  ^  auperior  qiuJity  of  Sulphate  of  "Ammoniaj^"  in  lai^  quUiHr 
<4itev  and  he  is  now 'prepwed  to  fcmish 

C.  B.  De  Bnvg^s  Super  Phos^iate  of  Ume, 

^higUjT  charged  with  ^^Amnkonia,"  wliioh,  from  ezporimenta  made  bj  scrupulous  experiiae^ 
tors,  j^  now  acknowledged  to  he  the  fnost  t^ uabl«  «kcB«it  in  tM  kmda  of  Orguuo  aod  Arti- 
».flcial  Fertilizers,  Puhfic  State  Agricultural  Societies,  and  disfoguished  tuners  triod  manr 
'  azpenments  the  pa«t  aaaaon  with  his  >rep«nttMm  Bid#  hy  side  of  PeruTiao  Guano  and  oth^r 
oon(5entrated  Manures:  with  unlrersal  saocess— detailed  aocounta  of  these  will  short//  be 
liUwwd  hefor»  the  puhUc  for  examination.  T^e  proprietor  is  woiking  for  future  and  lating 
wpulaiion,  and  bclga  to  aswM  his  fnendsthat  Ae  wili  spara  no  paina  or  e&irta  U>  naks  eTsqr 
package  of  '*  Super  Phosphate"  bearing  his  mune,  just  what  it  puiports  to  he. 

'     !Il04tf>old  MDpoMen  or  daoeptm  being!  prMtii«l,^«iMiifiirth  allpaokagitwglbeiitfaply 
:  a$rked,  ^  0.  B.  De  Hi^'^  No.  I,  Super  Phosphate  of  lime." 

Pwnphlets,  with  instructions  for  usep  etc,  will  he  fi>rwarded  on  appficaticm  ti 

;    .  0.  B.  I>»  Btma,  8013  PtoHUKTou, 


or       ?f 

fALL  KrNDS^ 
or         ^ 


OXZ.AJRXiS8 


vpiint  xftcdt  FtTRHtrtrsB  wobs. 

Betveen  Grand  and  Brooma,  H ev>york. 

IbiMibaariiarmMMalienHaAi  t»  hitMBokiiraUl^iB- 

iAL  AKD  USBPQL  UIOH  FUBNirPag,.tParfrtBila  pirt 


Bedateada,  highly  ornaoieatad,  io  great  Tarii*y. 

«  '    '  ftr  Hote8l!Mmt?a3dloapitala. 

Marbia  aad7«(ant  MarhleTop  TaMeatBmnM  aad  Oft. 
Childran'a  l^ibt,  OraiMea  and  Bedateada. 
fiat,  Coat  ai^l  Umbrella  Btanda,  ol  ererr  ityle 
H«H,  Garden,  and  OMnetaky  S^taea  and  aialm 


SioM  ftaela  aiaraya«a  taad,  aa  aiaa  hanaaAiis  nMj  ^ 

'**IteidSg!>5Sj^  hSJh  ^u^w¥ttti«tt«i,rf* 

ilxea, on  hand.  ^^  .    __. 

Piochaa»a  at  nili  aatabHahaieiv  «hn  hiva  tMr  Qtm 
Bepaired,  Re-Gilt,  or  S»>Bronxad,  atliia|owwtfcl0iir 

51  GuarSiMiK 


; .;;  nj 
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SINJdfeR^S  SEWING  nil ACHINE8. 


A  CHear  Fraflt  of  tl^OOO  a.  Tear! 

^▼en»  pateBt  ^aima  alftctUif  tbete  Maohinea  baTa  baan  ftaUy  aattM.  bvl  all  tba  MaoUnaa  aT  adMi 
ra  tiifHiif  e  avr  patenia,  aad  eaoa  not  be  aaAly  ued. 


;  .Mfyhlpiaa  aw  at  al>  Unaa  an  aihtbHiwi,  and  for  aala  at  tha 

ALaOv  AT  TBI  BftAMOa  OTWlVme 

S^mSPTFi  ^7  BoatOD;  92S  WALNUT  ST.,  Clneinnatl;  81  8T.  CHARLKS  8T^  Kaw-Oriaana;  l80|WALirDT 
■&•  FWIartalphIa ;  iOft  BALTIMOEB  ST.,  Batttmorar^t  BKOAI>-81^,1ftir«kr  ApL  ly. 

VALLEY  OF  THE   CONNECTICUT. 

CQUNtkT  UJOpd^^IfT^^  TOR  i^p. 

,    Tb]|  Subscriber  ofl^^for  sal^  the  bousb  and  lot  now  pocupied  bj  himflelf.      >. 

'  Tte m|Mr^.  enq^ata  af  a  laqa  tt^uat,  with :««t-biindiii|rt4 diA  flraaacapfkf  land*.  Tha  |»r«niiaaa ar«  iMilai 
abeai  halfa  nUa  frooi  tha  rlTav,  on  an  oleTattoB  aaat  of  tha  vUlaga.  The  naln  honaa  la  46  Ibat  MiiaM,  wlth^laria 
kltohea,  vashroofli,  atora-rootai and  worh-ahon tn BMCjIaetlon  ;  bejond tbead.bra  A laig«  wood-houae, died; b4nihiid 
'Mlrtage^ioaae,  with  an  Ioa-o4lar  under  the  lht«ar.  The  honae  la  boUt  with  flie  atrongeat  nalariala,  oak  frame,  *e^ 
a*iAwaay«a.UMroiishly.ta|>aliadaraa  yearn i«a.  TheiutahMae.haalhnrjoonwoDthaflooi^l8frat^iia«Mw» 
bAlbfaiterMotinR  aatKa^iw  ape  herlng  frent  and  baek  atain,  the  olhepB.Md  W. dear  apaee  of  4ft  feet  by  atovl 
use  h^  lo  width,  iHth  a  apaeiooa  please  on  the  aonth  and  weet  lide.  Water  la  aapplfed  from  a  nerer-fUllnrfpidBS* 
«Mrtt  la  the  waeii*roeai^  and  ftt>m  a  well  tai  the  cellar,  where  then  la  mlao  a  fronaee  fitted  Ibr  bonilng  woed7  ^  - 
na  Garden  la  anelMed,  and  eentalbt  a  iraloabla  aapan«aa  bed,  apple  traaib  amI  eommoa  frnlta,  aoffldent  Ibr  Ilia 


.? 


diftmi  NaMBa ;  all  tha  lijad  iBTtryprodnctlTe  and  aaatly  tilled. 

-^_  _.-_,_._  .^ aaibradng  tha  Vaflty  of  tha  C<wuiaallait|  Fall  Mountain,  oppdiil* 


u.    The  Tlewi  from  Ihe  piaua  are  rery  beantttaL 
B^aowitaUf,  and  the  ufia  of  Vermont. 

the  .iMite  affenda  a  vary  eoBdbvlaUe'BBd  agreeable  raaldeBaa  fbral 

WenUp,  Seboola  of  higher  ordar  than  are  vtually  ftwnd  In  temola  towU»  Bl^  M  W#U  U 

SiprtM  Oflkce  and  Stone,  within  eooTmlent  dittantee.  .     -    ,  .  rr 

BtxtMB  lodging  rooma  eonld  be  added  to  the  nine  already  QaMed,  by  BrfBf  «Boeeiii»lad  ipaee :  the  eaat  oMhii 
addMoBia  aocommodatlon  wonld  be  moderate,  and  render  the  BgJilBihmait  In^U-wqra  a  deriraua  aoittta^  mummg 


«•  th>aa  plaeaaBTMklto 
BttaPoit,TeiagiB]»hBBd 


havM.  Tbert  la  a  great  denuuid  for  tneh  aeeoBunodatleB.  % 

,  *^     Thaetw  two  eoBTay»Beea  daily  to  BealeB  aad  Waw-Yar*  h»t  liyh|iii|^laBft*», 
Anj  furtber  Isfbrmatlon  may  be  ha4  of  In.  Atbimbon,  No.  M  tfnion  BBilding, 
ankMriber.itBrookilBe^.llaab.af:orOel.DinpBirpr«t,atWMpola.      Hi' 
ife*..US6 


StatB  Street,  Boeton,  or  of 
AMOS  ATKINiSON. 


%\t   €\nxt\\$avixu[ 


CLEBGYMSS 


EDITED   BY 

OF  THE  CITT  OF 


NEW-YOBX; 


And  establUlied  for  th«  diffusion  of  intelligeooe,  chiefly  Eodenastical  and 
•Bd  for  the  furtherance  of  the  Gospel  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Cbrist,  as  taught  in 
Ancieat  Creeds  and  the  Book  of  CJomraon  Prsjer, 

IS    PUBLISHED    EVERY   THURSDAY, 

By   REV.    JOHN   HENRY    HOPKINS,  Jr. 

PBOPBIBTOB, 

At  Ho.  107  Fulton   Street,  NewTork. 


t0t^^^0^^^^S^^^ 


r^^In  the  United  States,  Thrmb  Dollars  a  year.  To  Clergymen  of  the  ChurA,  Tw 
Dollars.  To  Missionaries,  Diocesan  and  General,  and  to  Gtodidates  ^  Hrfr  * 
-den,  Ow  Dollar.    ALL  SUBSCRIPTIONS  INVARIABLY  IN  ADVANC& 

$iOO 


in  Great  Britant in  advmnoe. 


fci  Wedt  Indies  (Br^Mi) 

In  Italy 

In  British  North  Ajnerica, . . . 
South  America, • 

TERMS    OF    ADVERTISING; 


5  09 
5  00 
3  00 
500 


*  ""SUTen  cents  a  line,  first  insertion ;  five  cents,  each  subsequent  insertioa.  A4i*' 
eonnt  of  one-fourth  on  three  months'  adv^efftisenentsy  and  ^Mie-third  on  six  montlii^ 
advertteoMtttSe  Yeari^atvtMrtiwaviU  beiiloMd  2&^Umi  fort9&|Papet  indadid; 
payable  half-yearly,  in  advanee.  - 


mtt^^A^^»>mi*>i»>0if 


Tbomas  N.  Stajtfobz) .63*7  Broadvraj. 

-H.Mr  OoFFUi...^ ToaJcers. 

fluCNiOHOLs :...8h]gSuig. 

S.  H.  BXNDBR /Llbaoy. 

E  W.  RUDKIN. .Troy. 

D.  It  BsmsT RoohMtor. 

^ay.  J.  IC  Clark .Niagara  Fall?. 

NKVr-JEESiGT. 

BMW,  AhVBMD  Stubbs t^ewBruMniiok. 

PBJWSYLVANrA. 

XtBT.  H.  HooKSB,  D.D. Philadelphia. 

^ymi  ICARYLAND. 

JOHR  P.  Brs  Forqss Baltimore. 

GEORGIA. 

WtauAH  Loroour ScramuUk 

©ONWBOTIOUT. 
Rpr,  James  Di;zoir,  Carder. ....  Milford. 
KBLKiRK New-QareD.     . 

Any  person  remitting  twenty*  ddllars,  sharll  receive  ten  oopies  of  thejpaper  fe 
one  year,  mailed  to  one  address^  larger  qu^uititiei>  at  the  same  rate. 


RHODB  ISIiASlX 

'W'illiax  B.  Blakdiko 

lUSSACHTOBIM. 

ICAINB. 

K  C.  A!n>R«w8,  Bookseller PortM. 

Rbt.  Wjt.  a  Arxttaob AqpMta 

TBRifONr. 

"^ILLIAX  d.  HOPKIHS BvUbcIA 

CHABUS  ItOBUfSOR Ds>^* 

OAWAOA^ 

B.  Dawso.v,  Bookseller ModIwI 

TaoMAR  Cart.  B)okeeU«r Qoibea 

NBW-BRUN8WICX. 
W,  U  AVRRT,  Bookseller 8t  Jflk* 

VlLLLMf   QAAKAira.v). M»tt 


f 
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PIANOS, 

MELODEONS,  and  MUSIC 

THE  GASH  SYSTEM  ADOPTEDl    PBIOBS  OREA^TLT  REDUCED. 


i 


HORACE   ¥ATEES, 

'  " ''     ■"  '       No.  3?3  Broadwat,  Nfew  l^RK,- 
AOXNT  FOR  THE.  VSX  VO^TOK  A^D|  NJI^  TaR|&  QQITRnMSNTS. 

Jin  L4»9BM  AMOnsaClNf  Of  PIAN02L,MBbOi^BON8,  MUSICAL  IirfTBUiaRfU»  AND* 

•omoiiiriiiC  tlmm>f  everr  Tarietj  of  itvle,  from  the  pUtn,  no«t  and  snbBtaBttal  ft}  ootaTca,  in  Wal- 
mmX  or  EoMwoSdOam  fron  1^  io  $200,  to  tto«»  of  the  mosi  «l0g»nt  flolih  n  to  On  tto«ftAS» 
p^».|,A»^  Ho  bocfev  la  the  Thrios  cite  compot*  iM^  the  abtnr*  In  th»  nvoiber,  vtvtolj,  ftn4  MlaWlgr 
of  til  lastnuMBtt,  Bor  in  tlM  Xxtjuuult  X«ow  PiuOBt  at  which  thej  ar«  aoM. 

.  HcAACfc  WAJ'OtS*  MOPFRI*.  feuJtOVpD  I^IANQS,. 

iril^or  vltktfCttvMi  Travai.  poMmrf&f  ta  tMW  fttorovwaoatt  <f»tmlitnt  ind  actloJb^  a  litgWi 

*"    "^    Grand  Ptano,  nnitad  with  tha  haaat^  and  dtf»» 
joatlj  pronaaqMijl  hy  tha  PraM  aad«7  ^a  fiat  , 

^ , J  manuflicturer.    They  are  baiH  of  the  beat  and 

«UMt  thoronghly  aeaaoned  material,  and  f«araotead  to  etaaid'the  aatloii  of  eraij  elimala. 

HOK A.OB  ^WATKRS*  niiODBOm.  anperlor  IhitnimaBta in tona, tonah aaddiin^ 
hUityofmaka.  (Toned  th«  M«t1  tttraM^naatO  Malodaont  of  all  other  atjlea  and  makea.  Prieek 
itf,  $00.  rft.  1100,  $12ft.  mO:  doak^aBoada,  9100  ^  doS^  Reada  and^two  banka  of  Keya,  $900. 
jUaa  a  liberal  diaao«nt.    Olergymen  and  Oharohea.  an  extra  diteonni. 

KARtni'S  OUVTAnSyBBOWSa  B4M«.  ILtTTM,  tLtmirAflt  A0OO1lS9OV8».tlO- 
UHAi  an^Mnaiaal  Inatrnmeata  M  all  kindl,  at  fewer  prieeatiaB  eret  before  afltBrad  to  the  |Mllk. 
A  large  dia^nnt  to  Teachera  and  flahoob.    The  trade  anppUed  on  the  moat  liberal  terma. 

mxno  t-One  of  the  largaftt  and  biat  ia]eatod>  aattftosvao^if  Miaio  now  pnttltahad,  aomprial»g 
BMT  ofthooM«#MdsoatyopiilMtira^f  tho^y^  MulwiU  beaolda»ona-tMrd««ft«»&lho   . 
sagnlar  prlaaa. 

Mnala  attit  by  IomSX  to  all  parte  of  the  eovfitry*  poat  paid:  Paitienlcr  and  peraonal  attention  paid 
t»«Uotdor8  reealTed  bjmall.  fiatislkctloiisaaraateed  in  ereiy  inatanea.  Plaaoa  aiul  Uelodaona 
1^  zaai  and  rent  allowed  09  porehaae.  ^noa  ftnd  Melodeona  for  eala  on  nionthiy  payment! 
ieoond-hand  Planof  t*ken  In  exchange  tm  new.  Qeneral  and  aelect  Oatalogaea  and  sthedala  of 
pdaai  forwtrdad  to  all  parts  of  the  country  by  mall. 

Hy  GRXAT  INDUOIMENTS  OFPSRED  TO  AOINTS  IH  ALL  PARTS  OF  TBI  OOUNTBT. 
m  amirSBa  HObam  WAnto'  Pujuw*  IMMMOiib  ««d  Oatalmvb  of  Uvuo. 


PiAStti  AJ9  Mmo.— We  leaps  that  Hop^a  Waterh  o(  OSS  Broadway,  N.  T.,  agent  for  the  aala  of 
lianfOT  tbo  ttoaloalabiatad  makaia  of  Plaaoa  and  Melodeona,  ii  offering  them  at  prieea  which  wo 
adtiaa  all  who  deafaro  to  parehaaa  to  avail  thaaualTea  ot  aa  an  opportunity  not  likel/  often  to  oaaor* 
He  ia  alao  aelUng  hia  large  and  well-known  Catalogne  of  Moalc  at  one-third  off  from  the  ragnlar 
prion,  and  irtnfbiira«dfhal|iin»fr»o  of  pflilBgOb  Bit  offan  to  ||M  tratfit  taacbara.  asd  aebooll  aio 
oftWmoatlbforaMoahaa— tar  oU of  wll^aC%<^t»iU  ba alio  ttfltt  to  tto laOtar,  fat hatiigwlwa» 
idoptad  the  aaah  ayatam,  the  Horaoa  Watara*  Plaaoa  are  known  aa  among  tiie  vory  beet,  we  aoa 
euMH  to  apeak  of  thoao  inilrwmaiili  wifh  aoBa4^giiee-of  ooAManaa,  ft>«pr  peMonal  knowMit  tff 
their  axeellent  tone  and  durable  quality.— if.  Y.  Svtm^tiUL 


TO  FARMEKS  AND  SARBENKS. 

rouB  ftttention  ii  oOled  to  tiM  IOdjiim  maMfiioiim^bj  th^  IiodL  MjuiafiMsfcuiagOo^tail 
tontaBti of  the Binki and PriTifn^  N^-forkOK  aod Jbe fit>i oflMUre  odoi;  oalled 

^  POUD&STTB  AND  TJUPBU. 

PoodntU  \  fompoMd  of  two-fhfeMii||it-ioU  A^Jh^^^  i^pAp*^  iKg^^  iink 
ta  oompooea  of  ^>ee-fbnrths  nfgfat-stm  iftid  brie-foifrbx  No.-!  ^vnirbfti  xa^nuiOL 

OlieM  Mumret  are  cheaper  and^better  adapted  for  raiaixig  Ckym,  Garden  YegMbki,  tad  ta 
tfaaaaajotherinauuitelr-^cflabeptSliBoontaiA^fhtheaeedwldi^  cmmOtoLm 

•eeda  to  oome  up  oooner,  ripen  tiro  weeka  earlier,  and  yield  one-third  mora  than  other  MiBBni^ « 
are  a  tmre  prtfomUite  of  Hu  (M  Witrm,  ■  >    •  - 

4I^Two  bbla.  Poadrelte,  or  100  lb&  Tafira,  wiU  manure  an  acre  of  Oocn  ui  the  UH  Tid^  1 
«nli  per  lb. ;  Poudrette,  iy»  pvr  ^^  o\$l<40^*^  •oj  fUMtitjr.or^ J7  bh]a.7-4eiifend  oa  \m 
?eanlorrailroad,f^  iW>me|ij4^ '<*IM#««<>r  e^i|^  A  (4B^itB<i4»tuDii««v«7» 
tinnatioB,  aent,  poet-plud,  to'in>^the  eentMnf  tti6ir  addriea'to  ^         - 

lui^iL  THl  lADI  KASirXAQTVEIie  Oa,  69  OmtbBft  8t,  K  l 

MACHO  OORXf  AMtt  O0B-BI13UL 

Yhb  lOireMi  be  Man  la  operAtfea  if  Mr  Wurdmai. 

POTATO-DIOOtfiR    AND    OULT4V/kTOR. 


TMe  tfloael  la  higMy  jMiwm  at  a  Oaia>atef ,»  waeiag  MhwiIl  the  jpwaVart^  Ufci  >  •»».  Aet 

tMate-dlggeTt  H  hee  no  eqaaU 

GUAKO.  POCDBKTTB,  BOKl-DirST,  nJUmX,  SaPKB-PfiOflnii!!*  OF  UBa,0IU»90AlpB«R,*e. 
Per  tele  at  Uie  NORTH  BXVJBIt  JLOBIGOtTUIlAX.  WiJtXHOUBX. 

Her*.  qtfgBw,  itoi«<g»  m^^m  t%wm»,mm,i.\. 

fii  IS«  £]  XT  3SI  3sr  fil ' 

CELEHUTD  PATENT  BIOAIHSAST  Atl»  JOai  SEEHiWEI 

Fob  WliMt,  Rye,  Oats,  Barley,  Buokwhaat^  Hemp,  Tlazt  Cottop,  aadBioe;  9ha,  lO 
kitids  of  Grass-Seeds,  together  irith  Oua&o,  Lime,  Phflfter;  BoM-Dost  wi 
Ashes ;  Corn,  Peas,,  and  Beans^  wjben  not  planted  in  iuH 


00 

Tbe 


■imple  end  otieep  an  africnltQral  implemeet,  It  U  b6Uere4.1iae  Bever  before  beea  oflbn4ti  tto|$l(^^  ^ 
•  great  amoant  of  labor  aod  the  tarf  e  per  cenUf  e  of  aeed  ured  by  tlie  aee  of  tUa  maoUme,  wm  U  at  «• 
t  or  erery  fkrmer,  of  taoweTor  limited  meant,  to  own  one.  ^ 


Thero  being  no  Taivea  to  dog,  or  naob^ntr/  ef  any  kind  to  look  after,  tbe  eheapeet  of  iMlp  eta  efeii«S«tt 
Ibeillty.  _^ 

A  hand-naeblne,  eoeting  9ity  fSB,  wfilee#  fireni  twelve  to  ffteea  eeiee  daUf ;  lei«er  Ba*lMaa*« •**■"'* 
hereee,  will  aew  irom  fifty  to  ono  bundrid  aeiee  daily,  and  do  the  work  in  eaoa  manner,  taei  tbo  •HMqeatttiy  n 
■oed  will  ilo  apon  oaeb  aanare  Ibot,  rod,  or  aere  of  aoll. 

For  rortber  information,  or  righu  to  mannfkotnre  and  vao,  addreoe 

•or-  Mi^  X  WK  f.  SAXPaOV,  Propriator,  ImMb,  Iba 

- ■■■>.-  ..^-1.    ■ ■    - . 

BUFF  AX.O  AMD  BBIB  XUSUOUEiaAlX 

FouBTialna  Idave  the  Depot  of  the  liTew-Tozk  Oentaal  BaUroad,  at  BalU^  fix  GlblfOb  Wft 
Bondaya  excepted,  as  follows: 

7  A.  M.— Bxpresi.  1         4  P.  IL— AooomraodatioiL 

10.40  iu  H.— Lightning  Bxpreaa       I        U  P.  IC— Night  Bzpnei. 

Bunning  throngfa^IXieet  to  Ohioago^  via*  Olevelaad  andgTdledow 


fl 


EVEtfitEEN  N«ft«ERY, 

Woodbury,  Neifr-Jersey. 


Tbm  SQbsciiber  offbn,  at  tb«  JMMrt  raks,  several  100,000  Trees,  indading  iOtfi^O  speoiM  of  tfe» 
aom  b^Mitifbl  Snaaiaunn^  adapted  to  our  dimatei  of  a  size  to  give  immedsate  efiTeot  In 

Lawni,  AT«aiUNi  Oametoriefly  ni  Pnblio  Giouds. 
ffifciiiiif    ^w— ^^^     ITaiMifg     MiaiMftlbiiiTif  .  AoAtt«»  Afi» 

Al|daUurg«asMniMntorBBwn8to«klbrNiirM^yA»«k 
17*  PackalpM  daUtira^  layiiUtdalpldi^  fr««  af  dMri«,  and  forwutl«d  by  anWufl  ieoQ.v«;|riibot,  w  wtqpmt^tA 

—  '      ■  ■■  .1  •■   ,  ■»  fc*. — —  ^» — «r  -^ — j^      **   *  ■ ■ 

MANHATTAJN    LIFE   INS^URAl^CE   COMPAJiT, 

(74i5-H'    PAFITAL   A^D    AOqUMULATI ON,    $860, pOQ,    .         ^ 

'  tlM,9t04i|M»ltadtwltkitea»iptroltor  of  ttaeiiutste'  At  Moarit]>  of  all  poUaykAl^Bra  Ftmaa  tiMM^r 
vlfh  Ihtt  oapip^ny,  wiU  b«  «atMe4  lo  tttair  pro  nta  abac*  of  tbo  4iTl4apda.  Tba  nuaa  aad  fdnflplia  adopCfl  )M» 
Jtaad  tha  teat  or  exparianea.  and  moit  aaciira,  bayood  contiaieney,  tha  objaet  for  which  Lllb  lu^anoe  U  appatM.-^ 
'Mttadlala  aimpanMoaiR  did' to  fhaWibowAiio  Orphan. 

a  T.  WBICPLB,  Sst3r«tory.    ^  N.  D.  MORdAlf ,  fVwWeiiC   ' 

AxtiJknJbv  ijoff,  %(.  D.,  JTeiUeaf  Etmkhar,  tttandi  at  tin  e<Mi»  Atttf,  ftnm  fl  M  S  o'dodk'P.  II.    I^^tji^atuaa 

^AFARMAyDlATERPOWgRFORSM- 

FOR  S[^B.r^^  ff'-m  Tntih  extapsiTC^Watpr  Ppw^rPijyDegd  together 

with  184  Aiores  of  land,  located  about  two  and  a  half  miles  from  ElllenYille,  in  Ulster  Co.,  on  the 
line  of  the  Delaware  and  Hudson  Canal.  Abon^  ane-thwd  ^f  the  land  is  in  a  high  state  of  eolti- 
▼ation;  six  dwelHng  houses,  will  accommodate  ni^e  families ;.  a  store,  with  sheds  adjojning*;  ham 
Ipd  aheds^  dbd  a  sa'V-mlu;  also^  li  neirer*ftiiling  Mream  ef  vatev,  "with  lkl)s\Bufficl«nt  io  eiMot  sey- 
«r*l  ovar^ofe  W4ter  wfeek^  alisaf  whteh  is  coniwiievt  to  the  dwisUitilg  and  the  roadll«4«^4a 
the  canaJ.  •  .  .  >  .1      *       1 

For  further  particulars  enquire  of,S.  CUTTTEIl,  No,  886  Ninth  Street,  New-York:.  G.  SAN- 
fOED,  ISO  Mill  Street,  Po'keepsie,  or  of  the  Proprietor  od  the  premises.  ^'   , 

IC  JAMES  M.  WaNFC^U).  '* 

MEXICAN    PH  OS  PH  ATIC    0  UANO,  ' 

A  permanent  manure  that  will  not  evaporate  in  the  atmosphere,  .Burn  tha  crep^  'er  ex- 
hanatthe  soiL  QT'One  ton  of  this  PHOSPHATIC  GITANO,  is  equal  to  "Ovree  tons  of  PeruHih 
mt  iay  other  amraonisSoal  Guaao  oii  ediaiifted  Und^  in  yfeldiag  Wheat,  Ooni»  B7«k  OaSk^  ^  other 
ikmini^  Cloyer,  Grass,  Ac. 

Price  at  BetM,  per  Tan  of  2000  /6«..$40.      .  .      ,         ' 

"     /or5  7bns  "88.  '  . 

Dealers  supplied  at  wholesale  from  cai^oesnow  arriving,  on  liberal  terms.  Fidl  pl^tIcyial1B  oa 
appUeation  to  the  subeeriber.  J 

BTeiy  package  is  bran^^d  with  the^name  of  the  Sole  Agent, and  is  naranteed. 

Aiiply  to  B^  ST.  FR7AT^,  !^e  Ag€tLt,  ItX  Waiter 'Street;  Kew-Tork  Cltj. 


i*>a:  -A-  1^T  IT 


■|affnt  |Brial)Ic  Dag  ani  Cflltoi  fms, 

TiknawCD  April  1 7,  ISBS ;  lj«lng  A  HorkonUl,  Vibrating,  Leyer  Fifm  (xmatnttned  on  Wteel^  * 
MiiUf  drawn  from  piaoo  to  phw,  und  worktd  with  gne»l  fecility]  tbe  Press  bflmg-  d/Jrf  tt  oa*  eoi 
wMe  tbe  Bale  Is  beuig  hoopid  at  the  other,  and  uif<»  reraa ;  preattj^  ®***  '*  ®*^  T/6mfrc?s  oftMt 
Leyen ;  and,  m  m  apparent,  capable  of  doing  a  great  anaomil  of  wotk,  md  de^giwi  t<»  /u//^  ®^^ 
IIm  jrftutfl  of  tL«  public, 

AH  Order*  mud  Comnmnicationt  addreMod  to  F.  M^miT,  WadoWi  GiOTt^  HX,  w^m^r  m- 
fponded  ta  P.  tLkXtt. 

MQRRIS  HfJRSBAlBS» 

WEJit  CHESIXB,  PENNSYLVANIA. 
J.  L.  Darlington  &   Co.,  Proprietors. 


> » • 


Ths  Proprietors  of  this  old-established  Nurse^  ofler  to  tbe  public^  iorBp^nag 
1^  a  Ism  and  well-seleeted  assortment  of  Deoidio«s  and  Eyergreea  freea  ^ 
I^wns,  PaniB,  Cemeteriea,  Streets,  etc.  Also.  Decidlous  and  Eyergreen  SlinAs  id 
great  variety,  including  a  fine  collection  of  Koses^  hdrij  Hetba^iieoQSfbedfi&g  int 
green-house  rlants. 

Silver  Maple  Seedlings,  by  the  hundred  or  thousand. 

Thev  would  particularlF -solicit  the  atteptipn  .^of  Ami^tear^  Orobs^distB,  snd 
others  aoout  to  plant,  to  tneir  ejctensite  assortment  of  Appfes,  Oi^^  Plumi) 
Pears  (standard  and  dwarf),  Peadies,  Amieots,  Neotarines ;  alsa,  smsDer  Fnuts 
audi  as  Currants,  Gooseberri^  native  and  for^igi^  Qufes^  Burberries,  StniwVeiTiM, 
Asparagus  Roots,  Rhubarb,  etc,,  etc.  .... 

OrdeM  from  a  dislaa^e  siMuld  be  aeootaipaaled  with  the  0■d^  or  a  rvtfOBdVk 
reference  in  Philadelphia.  .      ^     "' 

Our  Trees  are  taken  up  with  great  care,  packed  in  the  best  manner,  at  a  modi* 
rato  expense,  and  so  as  to  carry  safely  to  any  distance. 

Catalogues  furnished  to  applicants.    Address 


I     LOOKiisra-aL^ssES, 

'  IXTBOLSSAXiB    ABTD    RBTAZL. 

For  private  Parlors,  Hotela,  and  Steamboats. 

il   Paintings.    English,  French,  and  American  Engravings. 

IXTindow  Cornices,   etc. 

Also  Mahogany,  Rosewood,  and  Plain  Gilt 
lame  Olaasea,  Window  and  Picture  Glass,  GMlt  Moldings,  and  Gold  Leai^ 
*  For  country  and  city  trade. 

^  JOHir   S.   WZLLARD, 

IMPORTEB  AND  MlNUFACTUREB, 
Wnrekouse,  440  Petri  Street,  near  Chatham,  JSTevo  York, 

B.—My  Looking-Glasscs  took  tlic  Prize  Uledal  at  the  late  Fair  at  the  Crystal  Palace. 


J.  S.  PARES, 

(FORXERLT  PJIRK8  &  FoISOM), 

Hannfaettirer  of 

MELODEONS,  SERAPHINES. 

AND 

5180  Watliingtoii-Sf.,  Boston. 

these  llelodeons  and  Seraphinea,  in  Rosewood  Cases,  varj  frovo  4  to  6  oetares,  and  in  point  of  finish  or 
(tness  of  tone  are  unsurpassed  bj  those  of  any  other  manufacturer. 

flie  Organ -Melodeon  is  a  superior  Instrument  for  Churches,  Vestries  and  Balls — Is  made  of  the  hest  ma- 
ils, upon  a  principle  entirely  new,  and  is  not  liable  to  get  out  of  order.  The  tone  is  round  and  full,  and 
mnted  to  give  satisfaction. 

Prices  of  Uelodeons,  from  $45  to  $160 ;  Melodeon  Organ,  with  Snb-Bass,  $150. 
J.  S.  PARKS,  280  Washington-St.,  Boston. 


"VISIT     OA.K     H^LL, 

THE    PIONEER    CLOTHING    HOUSE, 

Established  in  Boston,  Mass.,  in  1841. 
UcmCD'9,  Youths',  and  LitUo  Children's  CI«OTHING,  FVRJnSHIlVG  GOODS,  HATS,  CAPS,  Ac. 

•    of  every  yarieiy,  at  Wholesale  and  Retail. 

kit  Honte,  which  Ailly  sasUfns  iU  enviable  position,  Is  daily  receiving  larfre  supplies  of  recently  mannflietnred 
Pliable  Clothing.  Dealers,  Travelers,  and  resident  Citizens  will  find  every  thing  to  meet  their  demandB,  at 
M  defying  competition.  ^ 

urentf  are  reminded  that  the  spacious  Rotunda  is  devoted  to  the  sale  of 

BOTS'    CliOTHinrO    OIVI.¥! 

Conrenient  Booms  and  eyery  IkeUlty  may  here  be  found  for  flttiog  Garments  to  Children. 
Oi.  90,  80,  89,  34,  86,  and  88  Horth  Street,  Bofton,  Masi. 


PHILLIPS,  SAMPSON  &  CO.J 

BOSTON, 

Demre  to  call  attention  to  their  editions  of  the  following  yaluable  works  s 

PRESCOTT'S    HISTORIES. 

THE  BEIGN  OF  FHUJP  n.  OF  SFAUT .   V0I3.  L  and  n.  I 

THE  EEIGK  OF  FERDINAND  AHD  ISABELLA.    3  toIs. 
THE  CONQUEST  OF  MEXICO.    3  vols. 
THE  CONQUEST  OF  FEBU.    2  toIs. 
MISCELLANIES.    With  a  Portrait  of  the  Author.    1  toI. 
Price,  in  cloth,  $2  per  volume.    The  same  works  are  also  offered  in  Tarioas  skjht 
ti  binding. 

BOSTON  LIBRARY  EDITION  OF 

STASTDAllS    BZSTOKZSS. 

Uniform,  at  40  cents  per  Tolume,  cloth. 

MACAULAY'S  ENGLAND.    Vote,  L,  IL.  m,  and  PT. 
HUME'S  ENGLAND.    In  6  toIs. 
MILMAN'S  GIBBON'S  BOME.  inGiote. 


JUST  PUBUSHED— 

An  Authentic  Account  of  Things  There  and  Thereunto  Fertamuig, 

AS    THEY    ARE    AND     HAVE    BEEN. 

"  Clever  chicls  an*  bonnie  hiziics 
Aro  bred  in  sic  a  way  as  this  is." 

In  one  volume  Vlmo  ,  with  a  vignette  and  frontispiece  by  Billings.    Price  II  25 

EDITH    HALE.    • 

A  Novel.    In  one  volume  12mo.    Price  $1  25. 


A'^EARLY  READY-- 

R  W.  EMERSON'S  ENGLISH  TRAITS. 

In  one  volume  I2mo. 

L  NEW  LIFE   OF  JUOSON,  THE  niSSIOliailT. 

By  Mrs.  H.  C.  Conant.    In  one  Tolnine.    Price  %\. 

COLOMBA. 

A   BTOR7   OF   CORSICA. 

Translated  from  the  French.    In  an  elegant  16mo.  vol ,  printed  from  antique  type. 

BERENICE. 

An  Autobiographical  Novel. 

PHILLIPS,  SAMPSON  &  CA,  Fnblish 

NO.  18  WINTER  STREET.  BO      S 


"ItoArqivSMy 


oTKaakipAltlltft." 


B]ibJk1)WAY, 


NKW  TOBK. 


FoimsiWjsus 


PB0FS8SI0HAL 

IZAHnrATIONB 

Day  and  B'renln|^« 


A.  OOHJVAAI.  LwrK.r-UQt0B  fi^  Wi.tlM  PAirlas  MlllAcL 
1.  PAsaNTAL  LoTit— Osr*  of  oOiprlnc,  and  all  yoanjr. 
a.  y«i«>tp«wir— MoefaOHy,  owl—  >u<  cHnglnic  of  friends 


C  I]tiiAaiTATiTK^Bm.^IiOv«  ofliMiM  Aod  coimtr3r.rQ«i«n 
t.  Cmtwspvrt.'-Kfuin^tWm,  MitHiniK  ap.  conMcdfrtv 


KMKSA^Bstvnn 


NAMES  AND   NUMBKRS   OF   THE   ORGANS. 

B.  BniLrMEtv  -id?t  0*  tib*  jr»T»nd,  Tr#*i,  «[vrllw<i.  a  ad 
«.  Inn  ji  T3 » ■*,  -J^^BipTtaf  i  miinirfWnf  ,4olm  like  [  Lm  An  lit. 
>i  III-T41  - 1- 1 1 1* .  wUTllilP^*  fllMiNtn«n««T  Jaklb* 
111-  llftjivmiT*,i;,i'rT-'-Ol*wrTOfk«^48i»r«  ^  m  and  koov* 
«.  'MmH.— ^L-tnurf  or  imi*,1«r4c4,  pftfimni^  &nd  Ihtntfv. 

iikln  ftit»imluariii|i«iijtiUjiJll»d!iy«-  1  17*  vWkiciiiet.  I'oniLml  c^f  lnnll«?a,  b»1iini^liiB.  bnrlEtir,  ("tb 
BM.— App«ttt«.  r^LMS,iiiaing,ltni£.  ,  SfL'  &»l  im  —  LJlu-^rniiniit  And  to»*  (ifcolur*  tln|n>U«>.*ta 
IBM.— Frojmllty.aAvlns^lndaiitry.  Arnft ' '  »  OUr^H  — .Wrf**i.  nrMl^Tn, r^luit  bj  ri!*, k^eirtn^ Uijniw 

—      -^.---         .t0^CAi.:LL.iiiTio!t— MenUlirinjtnBlk.rtK^DXilnff.  llhliiM* 

SI.  LO.  o  I  IT  — JaiTBcry  t*f  plAf^-H, fK-Ulon, etc  i Uilfl, *la, 
Sa.  BrxsruiL.iTT.— Hemory  of  &^t»,  *tf*nlB,  MularJ,  dr- 
Mi'  TDii:  — ']>l(Jq,LriBiifli,  Eliriei3Cil«^,dALei,  h'>w  lDn|?,*te. 
M^'Tf  ;tic— l^tHTfe  ififiq^ijilEi^  'InclnJT  AO^  plA^-lii*  H  vr. 
IS.  X^^iinrjiii  B.^Jiviwfew  b;  irord#,4Cti,tDn^]loAht,«te^ 
34  CksDA  LiTT  — Anabt,  tblnUnXi  r«*i4iiiln  pr,  Adit>llii^ 
IT.  tMsi  FA  It  I H  >!r.-4  nAlyplA,  I  ntmwTi  n  ^.  iltMH  mliLwUas^te. 
G  Httifi^  NattkH— }'*rcwptlaBf«<t'hir*C{tr,Ti]otHr»i3lC. 
b*«,\!AI 


11  APTBoaATiTaNBiM.— Lova  ol  chArartor,  iiAma,  pralaa. 


C  OOHaATITBKI 

1. 11 

.    H  A0QOIRITIY1MI 


14.  FmaMBai.— 8to(>mtjr,pMw ,, ,. 

U.  OoaaciicAiTinvaNKM.— S«i)aa<}rrltfbtj8stk^d«t7.«tcs 

1&  BOPB.— BzpcrtNtfnil,  antlrtaatton,  tKat  tn iM  fatara. 

IriBirvAciTY.— iBlunina,  preiolettfv,  proiMaey.  Mik.' 

fBJVKBATiort— Woialilp,  adaratlon , devotion  .diftNM*. 


V 


D,   BD  VY[TT^^J^A]«Nlfl4M,\!Amituea«,  pmailAALT«QIW^ 


Pnitrem.    To  tin 
reeord  all  ticiw 
oataUkgli~~ 


PhwOolooioal  ExAMTNATioifS  A»p  Advtce,  wllh  CUnrL«  tfu\  Wd1.ten  DeicripUopi  Df  €baru> 
Wtf  wlMR  Mrti,!)/  Powuw  anb  W«lU|  No.  806  Bn^^ilway,  NMrTrirk, 

u  c  pub])^  the  folfowiog  PoruiAm  Mid  SciEnTir]:q  JfiunKAiJit 

THR   AMERICAN    FHRENOLoaiCAL   JOURNA.1..- 

A  rtpwluvry  if  -fctpfior*  liienimre.' and  Qe9«r^ . Iii^lH ^' ' i ,  1 1  ■  ■  v. .f c. i  t ■ »  i' J i r. ■! '■  'i ■  ^!^^  1-  ■  f n ■■  :i f -^ ^n , 

M«etuuili«.  Ar«<hltKctar».  and  to  all  ihoae  Protrreaaire  Meaaurus  v^Uiohuecaii^ul^loU  Ui  Itefonzi, 
Blet«l^,«n«  Improve  Miinktiid.  mMtratod  witik  iiiin^»n<ia  portralta  flfe  ocber  enfprvifiigi,  £ 
bMoUftilQiiartis^i|f^W»/0r^iidli0,    e«bUak«&i9ai#^7atOiMl>olJa/7VMrJaa4T^««. 

ophTMma^i1(^?mi£^yan«i  Ai^i^!wlSt  Uhi&Ji^iVTen|^         ;%'8lSt^oi,Bx«reiaei 
:  ^ii^inmOfmm<^Ammf^^        Oi<i*L^  wM»  gprem  Jih  Hid  HoalUu    $1  a  Tear. 

5D 


JiiuniBt°  of '  Biitertiliiiiieiiti  fraproTWiieiitf'  end' 
[Toea«C'tfieT<«ftf  liCliatrialtt  p^lo^ 


TarTMat  fttmliT  new»[ 
Fob  Timn  I>OLLABa,'a  aopy  of  ffipli  «f  IMae  t^DraeJovfpiila  irdl  be  aant  a  jaar  to  ona  addfaaa 


[»■  T-I 


fr^-i^fi^. 


FOWUBR 


^ 


It  r   ft    ->  ■       m  »-  iJiL, 


rtf> 


L 1.  tun  mai  mB-mims 


Tbb  InftBtor,  BlUr  tliorovglily  i 
tb«  past  two  jmn,  Itoeb  eonfldeat  that  It  is 
tUng  BOW  Ib  BMtktt,  f  B  the  way  of  rmbing  or  indif  wiir;l 
BwOon  iMlBf  toCftiy*  tbe  •troun  ia  eonataat,  wfOMt  Ae  iln 
JJB  ▼•■Ml.  The  paoUag It  Mlf-adJaBtiBf,  roty  teikte^  ai^ 
iwt  w«ll  00t  out  ot  Older. 

t^iie  sinBpijre  weU  ealevtated  for  all  the  peipoM  ftri 
pviape  or  Iqrdraate  nay  he  wed^jrlCv  Faetoriae,  itiihwfi, 
Borleo,  Bnweri«e,Dietillorlea,BBlXzoadB,WaUr8titioeiyfi 
MlBee,  Garden  r    ' 


Abmbb  the  BtBT  tetttooofala  gtfBO  of  CUi  raa&  ii  i  |l 
eM  anBrded  at  the  laet  cr«A  Fair  of  the  Asfftaabitftiil 
He.  1  la  a  booee  or  weU  piuBp  and  doBiestle  fke  *i^m,d 
win  ralie  tnm90  to  SBgaUoiia  per  mlBBte* 

100  gittOBa  at  120  rerolatiooa. 


No.9iifiU 

No.S|     «       SCO 

No.  3      «<       300 

The  qaaatitT  raiaed  ean  be  doohled, 


QBaatity 
Theae  n 


tsofneT  uf  Creinwleti,)  fa3r  J.  G.  GABY. 
.iMy. 


tkai 


eeTfberaatBroekpott,N.Y.;  aleo  faiCfab«l^,«O0«rtiaBdM^ 


CART  Ic  BRAinRD. 


yj^ 


SAIAMABHSB  gJFE 

Xht  bert  Kn-Pioof  8ilb  in  tfa«  World, 
Wltb  tlM  boot  Powte  qd  Ipf^imftoof  loelK 

To  tUi  Sdb  WM  twtided  tU  Pte  Kodil  at  Ite 

Worid"^  Mr,  ia  LooAod,  k  ISSl. 

e    a 

Itf  a  raoeat  diaooraiy  of  oar  Ifr.  Vnan,  (forekkihafpiB»- 

tlaa  hat  beaa  Biade  for  Latten  Fateat,)  «a  ua  aovinfind 

to  fonlah  to  tha  PatUe  a  Safi  vanaatiiRnfBOllDiiKP- 

NE9S,iP«i^jfe9<eioi«l>'yiaar«.    The  pabSe  dwoM  ketf  ia 

' '  WiMrld-Sttumnad*'  Hie-Fmf  bft, 


fc4  no  looger  eeld  by  OLaa  C.  ] ,  

Mr.  WnoBtOBiakeaBdeantheaaBMaxpIxadODthe  SdofSep- 
4i  nib«r,  1854.  Ov  8afe«  are  aU  maaa&etoiad  nader  ftt^ 
j'ODil  f aperinteadeBoe  of  oar  Ifr.  Wxuk,  «<IEE(HU(^iL 
Flo>rEKft»»ofthe 


GENUINE    SALAMANDER    SAFE; 


anil  va  &r«  uoir  prppftred  to  furcitiih  1^J|%E^T  KADIS  AHD  THB  BQT  FINIS&ED  SlFUVIBS  WOU^CIB* 
bi&in^  kU  tb«  t^qaliit^i  for  a  aAraj£it  ts  a  S^n.  UPWARDS  OV  96»00#oftkiWIMer  FalMl 
Salnnifindar  HaTe*  bate  bc«a  ui«de  imJ  *old  in  the  United  Statea ;  aad  iBalmoattwplm*^^^^ 
ttkcr  n  nbct  durlag  the  i<ft«t  tweka  Teart,  thus  Safe]  hare  beoB  laoJeolBd  to  the  NHnstts^toiT"' 
ONE  of  ihe  ' 

'^SENUAnE    SALAMANDERS" 


Mh^"  Bayers  4.re  partioalarlj  iaTitad tooall  aad  ^oMa^MiStim. 
E^Vater-street  (near  Wall-otX  lfew-T#rk. 


1^1  MANxmcTORT,  Tliird  AYenae»  oomer  of  ITtlh  rtniil,  1 
B.  0.  WILDEE  A  00.,  Patmttw  aad  VmbOBom.^ 

WM.  R.  PRINCE  <t  CO., 

PropsiatOM  of  tbo 

NV&SB&ZBS,   Flushiagi   New^T^rk, 

Offer  6,000  Tuben  of  tiie 

CnUVBSB  rOTJiTO—tPioscorea  Vmtmuu. 

Thxt  will  Bead  aaj  Catalogaea  of  the  dUbreBt  departmeBta  of  their  vnrlTalled  ooQeetieB  '^^^^^T?!^ 
Plaata,  and  Seeda,  to  appUcanta  who|eneloae  atampi,  and  who  will  atate  whieb  eUae  tbe7  ^te>^  ^'^*ThtQi- 
4ofaea  of  Treea,  PUbU,  aad  Seeda,  for  Noraeriea,  oaa  only  he  eent.   A  Pamphlet,  deeerlUBf  the  Caltan  «  w 
aeee  Potato,  liecilea,  and  Sumach,  win  he  lajned  on  tha  20th  of  Deoemhar. 


THE  MOTHEB?S  A8SI&TAXE  AKB  CHXLiy%  ^ 

FOB.  lftR,ft  ^^**Ktt, 


\ 


OPUnOKS  07  TRB  CTSSS.l 


t  most  benignly  upon  every  domeatio  <aicte  into  ^\i^j^j  ^^  ^^  < 
moral  and  religiona  tendency,  and  have  noti^ag  to  ^^  by  wmiMW 
TOTki  inUteri^  orecotum.--iVir«W»  Reeordirr  .•  "^^^  oonys^x^^ 


Thbt  can  not  &il  to  act  I 
articles  are  all  of  excellent  moral  i 
"with  those  of  other  sUnilar  works,  hi  literary  ( 

Their  contents  are  of  a  high  moral  and  religious  order,  and  their  mechamcti  execution  \u»Qt. 
paassedj — Christian  Observer, 

Thay  are  flwroritoa  with  the  publii^  and  riioold  be  visitors  in  every  ^ 

An  admirable  book  for  the  fianily.— 2®w»**  Eeratd. 

ThecoDtenksareofanoreBober  and  substantial  character  ^^^  ^^  of  g^^gt  of  the  popuW 
monthly  magasinea — T^raveHer. 

The  most  acceptable^  pleasing,  and  mstructive  monthly  visitor  to  the  fj^^y  dide— Aiy  State, 

An  excellent  montWy,  weU  embellished  with  steel  engraving*— -^^w^an  Obeen^. 

A  periodical  of  rare  excellence ;  the  best  hi  this  country,  and  worthy  of  ^  pj^^  ^  ^^^  flunily. 

One  of  the  best  magadnes  for  a  fkanlj.-^Ewrtfard  Oour. 

An  excellent  magazine  for  the  home  cirdey  well  calculated  to  interest^  instruct^  and  elevate.-^' 
Michigan  Argus, 

Por  the  fiunily  there  is  no  better  work  iasuhig  from  the  presfif.--Xynn  i?«p(>r^.  ' 

This  periodical  is  an  excellent  one  of  its  kind;  and  we  should  be  nleased  to  see  it  supplanting 
as  &r  as  possible^  those  frivolous  and  pernicious  publications  of  the  daj,  which  receive  only  too 
much  coontonanoe  at  the  hands  of  th&  pabhc;^  Germtn  Mtifimned  Messenger, 

*  AlbeauUfoUy  illustrated  monthly,  emmently  exalted  hi  tone,  pure  m  spirit,  and  pleasing  hi  ye^ 
riety.— >£d((im«am>*  G^iotoelte,  MiMgasL 

A  valuable  and  popular  monthly  for  every  Christian  ftmily. — €hngregai(fmdl3hwrndl, 

•  its.  wsbfiHiahmsiiti  we  qplendid,  aad  its  srtkdM  well  adapted  to  mtarest  and  iastruct-^^/lMer 

In  addition  td  splendid  steel  engravfogs,  it  o(mtahu  beatrtiftilly  ooldred  plates  of  IMlB.anA  flow 
ers;  with  reading  matter  of  the  highest  order.^^AmeriMfi  (HtkmL 

Its  object  is  te  make  home  happy.  This  it  can  not  fail  to  accomplish,  if  its  wholesome  lessons 
V^  pioperly  regarded  and  rednoed  to  practioe.— CWi^erlond  Presbyterian. 

A  superior  number  of  an  excellent  fiunily.magazme,  the  moral  and  religious  tone  of  whose  con- 
tents will  leave  salutary  hnpressionS  in  the  mhids  of  the  ^young,  wherever  it  Isl  read.— ire9<arfi£#> 
iherai^  Observer, 

We  s^ht  fill  a  volume  with  such|notices ;  but  ftheselare  suMdent  to  show  the  ytAitio  esthnati^ 

''  SpecSien  sundnMdvill  be^ftumiahed  gm|uifcenal^  to  thoie  who.des{re  them  for  itenonal  exv^ 
nstioB  with  rAieacs  (oisidHaribing  fi>r  theodl^  or  to  exhibit. in  securing  sabsciiben^  or  m  t))e  fi^rm^ 
tion  of  dubs.  Our  agenti^  periodical  daalsB^  bootetten^  aod  the  public  genendly,  are  neopectfully 
reqoflflted  to  forward  i/mmsakiiety  their  orders  for  the  next  volume,  which  will  commence  with  the 
New-Year.  Subscriptions  are  received  at  either  of  our  offices,  21  aofBhDl^.B^8la^  or  1161  Bisssau 
Street;  New- Yorfc^  or  by  eny  agent  presenting  written  authori^  to  act  for  us. 

C.  StOME    AhfD    COMPANY, 

•i*;.:.  ^   rz   ,.     .c^c;,  .,.,  •  y  T  BOSTON. 


ii^iM°Y@I^IK  @^@i^ 


YoTO  attention  fa  ^e8pectfb^yctf16d  to  tlft1ia|HittMieea»d  {oSanuikmh 

nbtioQ  to  tho  p^esl  qoeflUona  of  TOtaIt  AMmM9«fm  nan  ajjl  ISTOZJCAinro  Bbtkbaom^  tadfti 
SovPBunoK  OP  THB  LiQCOB  Tbaffio  bt  IaIt.  In  no  wsy  CUT  thfa  be  dooe  SO  effectonl^  flBd  » 
ftmptj  as  hy  the  initmoraBCeltt/  of 

THE  TEMPERANCE  JOURNAL. 

THE  NKW-YORK  OHGAN,  now  in  ite  Iflfleenth  Tear,  to  pnblUhed  weekly,  in  Ivge  Qmkt 
on  fine  paper.  Ouoiff al  Tauu  are  regularly  pobrnlied,  by  tbe  beat  wrilen  of  Oe  di^.  On  fiw- 
VLUt  GovTBiBUTOBa  are  namerona^  and  their  papera  will  eompare  ibvorablj  with  any  of  te  wfiioa 
of  tbe  preaent  time.  The  LADDn^and  Youths*  Brpaktmknts  will  alwaja  be  tend  specnlTfiblv- 
eating;  and  the  entire  paper  will  always  prove  not  only  a  sound  and  leHaUe  nmm 
but  a  welooine  and  valuable 

F-A.MILY  JOURNAL; 

Thiia  oombining  aound  doctrine  on  the  great  question  of  social  raform^TsMPBLAECi-m  t  _ 
Ibe  world ;  with  original  and  selected  artidea  calculated  to  promote  a  pure  monfity,  a  bsihhj  $nhlie 
•sntiment,  and  an  enlarged  charity,  tbemoet  precious  (hilt  of  the  Gospel 

The  testimony  of  all  who  have  been  patrona  of  this  "  Organ  **  fa  ihost  uneqatrocKl  as  to  itetdo^ 
and  tbe  interest  and  importance  attached  to  ita  issues. 

As  a  FAMILY,  as  well  as  TEMPBRANO«  JOURNAL  the  "Oigan*  conuaondi  itwif  W 

WnVZSBAL  PATBONAOX. 

THE  SUBSCRIPf  PON  PRICE,  BY  MAIL,  IS 

^     Ibose  acting  as  agents  are  authorised  to  deduetld  per  oent   l^sretwantgp^flMrMnMM 
ws  sent  in  at  (me  Urns,  20  per  cent,  and  where  fifty  or  more  are  aent  in,  25  per  oeaL.  m^"*.*; 
teoM.    aiteari|AiQnafrcMOhibB(irI]«Tlsi«i)%orotherTep>peraBoeOq^^ 
en  tbe  ssme  terms.    We  alao  give  bandM»ia  premiama  U  UmIu  for  three  or' more  aa^acAn-ftt' 
tknlaia  of  which,  wUl  he  found  in  our  regular  issue. 

When  subscriptions  are  forwarded  from  the  British  Protinoe^  Hit  Am«A^ 
postage  of  twenty *five  oent»  per  copy  should  b^  added. 

Whare  Divfaions  of  tbe  &  of  T.  prefer  it,  and  send  in  twenty-five  or  more  naBMsatonB^ii^ 
with  One  DoUar  for  each  aubecrtbfef; ^e HXH ittid tO"eadi aoup^  of  tlie beautiftU  KngtaTsdOeiUBa* 
«f  KanbeiaUtv  the  price  of  whi^b  fa  fifty  cents. 

^^^o  all  to  whom  thfa  paper  may  come,  we  say  earnestly,  **  If  you  are  not  »  saMmrilP'  ^J^ 
Mmn,'  send  en  your  snbstvfption  ctf  ^adi   Tly  tte  paper  dwfeiuv and  fSMssAaMr ^ 
«(    if  you  are  i.beady  a  subi^iiber,  speak  to  sotte  frkndOT  fttoda^  dadwak  na  «i|  feini 
ibtt  appeal^  the  name  and  MibscAplSon  eri^tleiMVaM  iaw  pfltoon.* 

K  l^ilaaf^p^yter  laUsnl. 

"'    iiBiffi 


ifif"  THE    GREAT    PIANO, 

'■  MELODEON,  m  MOSIC  ESTABLISHIffl. 


r5 


or 


HOBACE    WATEBS,  Agent. 

No.  333  BROADWAY,  NCSW  YORK. 


Tlie  lareest  assortment  of  Pianos,  HfiLO9E0N8|  MosiCAb  IifSTaaMewTs  jjfo  Musical  llEacBAH- 
otms  of  an  kinds  in  the  United  States.  Pianos  trom  TEN  differsDt  manolkotoriea,  comprisfag 
tbOBOiot  Avery  tarioty  of  style,  from  the  plain,  neat  and  substantial  6  1-2  octuvm,  in  Walnut  or 
HoMWDod  Cases,  from  $160,  to  S2Q0,  to  those  of  the  most  elegant  flniah  up  to  ONE  THOUSANIO 
&p££|ARS.  No  house  in  the  Union  can  compete-  with  the  above  in  the  number,  variety  and  oofe- 
wf  ey  of  its  instruments,  nor  in  the  Bxtrtrndy  Low  Prices  at  which  they  are  sold. 

HORACE  WATERS'  MODERN  IMPROVED  PIANOS, 

with  or  without  Iron  Frames,  possessing  in  their  improvements  of  over  strings  and  action,  a 
length  of  scale,  power  andiKMipass  of  tone  equal  to  the  Grand  Piano,  united  iftith  the  beauty 
and  durability  of  struettire  of  the  square  Ptano.  They  are  Justly  pronounced  by  the  Press  and 
br  Afe  first  MttsleiO^  Masters  to  be  equal  to  those  of  any  other  manufacturer.  They  are  built  of 
tie  best  and  most  thoroughly  seasoned  material,  and  guaranteed  to  stand  the  action  of  every  cli- 
mate.   This  l^use  hat»  th<i  Sofc  i^en^  of 

T.  GfLBEfiT  k  CO.'S  CELEBRATED  PREMIU-M  PIANOS. 

WITH  OB  WITHOUT  THE  iBOLIAN. 

MBIT  ( Iran  miiai  t  mm  ti  n 

AND  OTHER  BOSTON  PIANOS. 
GILBERT'S    BOUDOtR    PIANOS, 

AN  ELEGANT  INSTRUMENT  POJ^  SMALL  ROOMS. 

JSach  Instrument  guaranteed  to  give  satisfkctlon  or  purchase  money  refunded.     Second  Miia^ 
Pianos  at  Great  Bargains^  constantjar  in  store,  price  from  S30  to  $1^. 

Sou  Agency  of  S.D.^  H.  W.  SMITH'S  MELODEONSy  (tuned  to  the  equal  temperament) 
to  which  was  recently  awarded  the  Pirst  Premium,  at  the  National  Fair,  Washington,  D.  C.  I'rioe 
fwfa  945  to  $150.    0oubie  Bank  Melodeons,  9200. 

HORACE  WATERS'  MELOUiBONS,  wpeiioT  instrument  in  tone, toooh  and  durabiUtyol^ 
make.    (Tuned  to  the  ^ual  temp^ramenjb.)    |ielodeons  of  all  oiUlsr  stylet  ant  nadBes. 

MARTINS  GUITARS,  BROW^S.Hiurfs.£Mef»  V%oUng,Kod  Musical  Instnunenta  nf^aU 
kinds.  A  large  discount  to  ftBhoipls^  lepchwiy  Chncphea  and  Cloigyjaen..  The  trado  supplied  on 
the  most  liberal  terms. 

MtTSfC '.—One  of  the  laigest  Und  best  selected  catalogues  of  Music  now  published,  eomprHfei.. 
manyof  the  choice  and  most  nopnburain  of  the  day;  amoDg  them  are  found  the  universally 
popular  productions  of  THOMAS  BAKEB.     ....  ^       . 

l9*Mu8ic  sent  by  dkaAto  dl  parts  of  the  ceuntry,  pott  paiC  Paiticuto  and  personal  attenUon 
•BtfM  to  all  orders  reoeitad  hf  maiL  flatiilhattMi  gnuwmtead  Im  eiaigp  lattanoo.  Piaocii  and  Me- 
lodMAS  fbr  rent,  and  rwft  allowed  onpttKlHtta    Pianos  and  Melodoona  ftr  sola  m  ipootlily  pay 


Seoond-Hand  Pianos  taken  in  exchange  for  new. 

gr  Oeneral  and  select  Catalogues  and  Soiiodule  of  prices  forwarded  to  all  ports  of  tha 
Ismail. 


l^' 


FOR  BOSTON,  VIA  NEWPORT  AND  FALL  RIVER 


Bylaw spIflDdld  mad  rap«rior  ■tsaaiert  *«XmtnmoUi»»  "B»ir»  Sttl^"  ud  "Bay  State,"  of  grat  MfMik ■ 
mod,  Mrtknlarly  adaptad  to  Oif  aavfiatfoa  of  Loaf  IdJind  Bond,  nmalnf  la  eoniMetlon  wtth  tte  hBBnra 
OM  Oofoar  BaUroad^jt  diaMUMe  of  M  lailaa  to  Bottaa,  oaly.  ^ 

Tfca'*  *1 

tvaakiaffatKaivport 


UrOM,  a  OUMUNB  OI  90  mUM  lO  IHMMB,  OIU7. 

ro.  S,  N.  a,  aatr  the  Balterj. 

BAY  BTATB^CaptalB  Thecaai J.  J«a«i.iHi  llondaTi.  Wadaaada7a«ni4  Pfiim,aS4<MiBki.i, 

vport  aaoli  wnr.   Tb«ata«awMBTBOPOl.l8,OapLWBi.BrowB,oiiTii«adaji,nandq%adBn» 


dayi,  at  4  oVaik  r.  ic,  ftoadtfag  at  Bevportaaekiray. 
jji^jj — .^    ^.^ « 


.  itteaiaan  aialUtadap  with  eomatodtoai  Matt  ta«M,  and  erwrtRancnneni  tim  thanoarityialBaiARir 

tha  paateagen,  who  are  afforded  bj  thla  ronta  a  nSftat'i  reat  on  boaid,  and,  011  airtval  at  Fall  Rlrcr^pneacdii 
-^       .-_-.  ....    .^  '"lowuiiaaomliig,  or  mayttpiala  oaboartaadtatottiaBcaBBi 


Bteamboat  tiala,  raacliiBg  Boetoa  early  on  the  ftiUowInf 
datlott  train  at  6^  ▲  h^  and  reach  Boaton  about  8  V  A.  x. 
A  bamgemaatarli  attached  to  «ooh  gteamafyvho  xaoalvea  and  tfekeU  the 

A  itaamar  nma  In  aouMoUon  with  thlaUnete  and  feam  Skonridanee,  daUj,  eaotPt  Svad^yak 
FM^  to  Boaton  la  fbrWardad  through  with  gnat  daapatah  hy  an  Xqmaa  FnS^t  Trata,  Ac;  *& 
For  fralght  or  panage  apply  on  board,  or  at  the  oiBot  on  Pier  3,  North  RiTer,  when  ataCe  room  aal  bMthi  ] 
aaeared.    Haraafteraoiooaia  willbeiegar^ad  aa  aacarad  by  nyanUaaat  nnti  OiaaaBwAanhaTebeeaF 
For  Airthar  Information,  apply  to  WM.  BOBDEV,  Agaat,  70  aal  71  Wen  a 


FOB  BOSTON,  VIA  NOBWICE  AUB  WOBGESIES, 

Fkaat  foot  of  Conrtlaad  atraet,  Piw  18,  North  Kirer^  4  tf'clook  P.  M.  dizeet. 

The  new.  elegant,  and  Ihst  ateamer.  COMMONWEALTH,  Captain  J.  W.  Winiama,  learet  Naw-Toik  ewy 
nniBOA  Y,  TBifBSDAY  aad  BATU&DAY. 

_  The  font  aad  BMgalflaan(  ataanar.  CONNBCnoVT*  OapMa  WlUlam  Wflen,  laavai  eiwj  MONBAY,  WS- 
■B8BAY  aad  FBIDAY. 

Theae  ateamara  are  anaurpaaaed  for  atzength,  beanty  and  aplendid  adonfawlnr  aay  In  (he  Amerieaa  Walo^ 
■apnimUag  at  AUyn'a  Point  wfth  new  apleadid  alxteen  wheel  oan  for  WOR^mSB,  BOSTON,  PROVDBl^ 
L0WBLL,  LAWRENOB,  POSTtAND,  NASHUA,  COMCOBD,  FITOHBUBO,  GWOtOSi  JUSCTIOIL  WfllTI 

.  ^^  ^  ^     atatlona  on  the  Norwich  and  Worwatar,  Boeloo  and  Wonm- 

I  Lowell,  Fitehban  and  Woroaatei^  Barton  aad  NewVoi*  OeoCral,  New 
Pwd,  liatoU  aad  ftovldanoa  Bailiaada 

.   I  Allyn'a  Point  Immedtatily  on  airtral  of  thabaato. 

Stata  Eooma  can  be  engaged  by  applying  at  the  office  on  the  whail^  or  on  bosilht  boata. 
For  tarthcr  inforaiatton  in  reganl  to  ftelght,  paaai«e  or  atato  fooBBa,iBq[alIa•tMflllB^fbatof  Cearttaai 
■laaet,  or  on  board  the  boata.  ^^ 

JL  S.  XASm,  kfjoX, 
MEBCHANT'S  LINE  OF  STEAMERS  FOB  ALBAHY, 

COBBectlng  (Weet)  with  the  New-York  Central.  Gieat  Waatara,  MieUgan  Central  and  flonthan  Bdli«aft-B««i^ 
■TAlbany,  RoUaad;  Bnrlingipn  aad  HoatrealBallroada-^fhioagh  wlthomt  landh«-lk«i  tta  aMsboat  ihr,  iM  of 


.J  atieet,  north  of  Barclay.  .«««.tf 

The  ateaoier  MANHATTAN,  Captain W.  B.  Nalaon, will  laaTo the abore  piarerery MONDAY, WBDKBSDAT, 

aad  FBIDAY,  at  0  P.M.  *^  •--         /    ..^^^^ 

The  ateamor  KNICKERBOCKER,  Ckptain  EU  Hont,  wOl  laaTO  the  aame  piar  eraiy  TdSDiT,  IBUBSDAY 

aad  SATURDAY  at  tha  aame  honr.  ^^ 


Theae  axeeUent  and  raBaUa  ataaiiara  hare  haea  thorottghly  0?«rhaalad  a^d  Ntttad,  ittidkf  muwiimMw 
to  the  trarellag  DQbUc  e^aal  to  any  othan  on  tha  Hadaon  BlTer.  Baiag  of  Teqr  light  dindtoT  wtMM*  ^3*1? 
gHertHnad  ofVfotaBtion  from  arriTtng  hi  Albaay  ta  ample  time  for  the  eaiUeal  tnlaa  lM^4ig*'^iSfJ!i 


North.    Frdght  takea  at  reduced  rataa,  and  forwarded  to  aU  parte  ftom  Albaay,  aa  the  coaaacHoa  ii  enpM*  ^  •>■ 

peinia  Weet  or  North.  ^    .w 

^  For  paaaage  or  freight,  apply  to  the  Captain,  on  tKiaid,  or  to  GEO.  T.  STANLBT,  Ag«ak,  it  tkeoSeiaatt^ 

wharf,  Pier  No.  27,  North  River.  _ 

NEW-TOBK  AND  ERIE  RAILROAD. 

Paaaangar  Tralaa  leara  Piar  foot  of  Daaae  Street,  aa  foUowa,  tIk: 

BurvAM  Bxmiaat  at  7.00  A.  M.,  for  Bnffala  _^. 

Maii^  at  &1A  a.  M  ,  for  Dnnkirfc  and  Bolfolo  aad  Intarmadlate  Statloaa.  Faaaai««rs  by  thU  Tnla«B  ia» 
aver  night  at  Owego,  aad  proceed  the  next  morning. 
Wat  PAaaBnaaa,  at  4.00  P.  M.,  for  Newbnrg  and  OtlarHle,  and  telennedlataStatleiM. 
JNiOBT  Ezpamh  at  &00,  P.  M^  for  Donkirk  and  BollUo. 
EMiQEAirT,  at  8.45  P.  M.,  for  Bunklrk  and  Boflalo  and  Intermediate  Staaona. 

OW  80in>AT    OMLT  ONE  EXPRESS  TRAIW  LEAVES  JERSBT  OITT  ATA30P.M. 
Tliaee  Ezpraaa  Tralna  coanect  at  Elmlra,  with  the  Elmlra  and  Niagara  Falla  RaUroad,  for  Ni^anTaDi]  ^^^^ 
aad  Dnkltt  with  tsa  Lake  Shore  RaOiead  for  Cleralaad^  Clacinai^Tbledo,DetrQi^ChSMgD,A«.,■n*«1n■<* 
fllaaa  aplendld  ataaaaeBifar  all  porta  oa  Lake  Evia.  .  ^    ^ 
^_______ D.  C  agoCALLUM,  Oensral  Btipt_ 

PENNSYLVANIA  RAUROAD. 

TRAiaa  laare  Phttadelphiafor  PltMbaiff,  aad  latorvaalag  Siatfpaa,  atTJM  AJi^  (Matt{)UV..(BiP';)  ■*>> 
PJt.,  (Exp.) .___^.^_ ' 

EASTERN   TRAVEL.. 

mkitaaii  RAiLaOAiK^-^MtBaleaiaBoilMi  for  SaMia,  7;80raadt.48.  A.M.,  JSJS  |L,  SJO,  dt>^^  ^fii^  L 
-Jf.   nm^ghlaPaillaad,7J0AJi.,iSd8^,aM.  FroaitatiaDdloBMlaa»IoaTeS.4|A.M»,tiA^'^''' 


( 


O.     Q.     SHEFFIELD, 

URBANA,  OHIO, 

^    OOMMISSION    MEROHANT, 

r  FORTffB 

m  of  Mechanical  and  Agricultural  Madunerji 

IN  THE  WE8TBRN  AND  SOUTH-WESTERN  STATES. 
.xxd.  aixoli.  ^tli.o3r  X^Atezxted.  .A-irtloleai 

As  are  suited  to  the  wants  of  the  MissiBsippi  Yallej. 

A  bmniness  reddence  of  sixteen  yean  in  the  Wxstken  States,  a  very  extended  acquaintance  in 
r  tbe  principal  Western  Gities,with  the  awlstance  of  Tbatxlik o  Afismt^  mil  offer  tc  Eaptem 
rfketnrers  and  Patentees  minsaal  dualities  throogh  this  Agency. 

crars,  pistols,  and  outlery. 

JUIiFRED  —       ,  ■■     ^^  WOODHAM, 

Door  West  op  Bboadwat,  ^B)^^         m  ^^^^    oppoaifi  8r.  Pavl's  GnuacB, 

NBW  ^  YORK. 

le  Agent  for  KLEIN'S  PATENT  PRIMJBB8  AND  CAHTBIDGES  for  Patbht  NtULi  Goxt. 

IMPORTER  AND  DEALER  IN  BUNS,  PISTOLS  AND  RIFLES. 

fittiistiintly  zeoeiTlBg  from  maauftcturtn  a  fWll  sMortoMat  of  tbo  «])OTe  axtlcle«i  together  witli  Wotteaholm'a 
Kher  mikns  of  Bowie,  Canp,  Sportiiiieii*s  uid  Pocket  Knltes ;  Powder  Plaaki,  Shot  Ponehes,  and  Belts ;  rrenoh, 
«  _  „  .^  ^j^  ^jp^^  jjj  ^j^  oetobnrtad  naktn;)  BUdwln's  •ad  MfH  Fatent  C      "^— 


Hoaa  aad  BagUeb  PenmnMNi  Gapa^  OWm  all  tbe  oatobraled  nakan;)  Baldwin's  and  Bly*a  Fatent  Ctan  Waddlngt 
ttng  Implemanta,JrishiagTa«kle,ace.}  GoU'i  Patent  and  Iferiater'aoalabratedPistola;  nreB«bPariarPlatoU,and 
k 

ri  «w  t^PDataa'a"  Pslent;  BerotflBg  aad  Re^eattaii  Riflea,  sad  for  aU  Ua4a  af  Sportlag  AmnaaUUPi 
fae  is  offering  at  reiy  low  ptieas. 

^  Piompt  and  partfenlar  attantlon  gtf en  to  thattHng  of  Orders.  DasJy.  • 

FOR    SALE. 

MY  P^JMiUpgn  which  I  reside,  in  ibe  County  of  Prince  WiUlam.  ad|oining  the  town  of  BzaatarUIe,  con- 
lag  abont  450  ACBEB,  and  distant  about  S|  miles  ftom  tbe  Orange  and  Alexandria  Railroad.  Tbe  SoU  is  of  an 
roT«d  red  Area  slona,  Ina  flne  atata  of  eolUTaUon,  a  portion  of  Itbarlac  tetely  bad  an  appUcatien  of  flftr  hnahela 
aaetotbeaera.  IWs  flam  baa  upon  it  Tteber  aolBclent  forits  snpp«rt,i8  watendbytbeatraansof  Oedarand 
7  Rvn,  eratrina  ^nt  100  acres  of  the  finest  Meadow  land,  aad  poaaasaea  tnezhanattbia  beds  of  the  red  andtrar 
/^Vt^JH!^^^  qnaUty ;  also  a  Copper  mine  belie?ed  to  be  Taloable.  Tbe  ImproTements  are  a  good  DWBLl- 
I  HOUSEJEitchen,  and  all  other  neceesary  Ont-Hoiiaes,ineladlng  Granaiyand  Ice-Hoose  ;also  an  Apple  Orcbaxd, 
^ilag  about  myoongtreea,  and  a  Paaob  Orchard,  of  abont  75  yoimg  tnea  of  selestad  flralt,  boddes  a  rarlety 
Nbar  ImproTed  frnUa.  The  location  of  tbe  DweUtaig  is  one  of  the  bandaanest  and  healtbteat  In  tbe  ooiuinT.  Tbe 
DMIMrosd  from  Brook^Statlon,  an  the  Potomae  Bead,  to  tbe  lanetton  of  the  Orange  aad  Hanasaaa  VSoda,  it 
i^poMd  Will  run  by  BrentsYflle.  which,  when  made,  wiU  reader  theae  quarrlea  of  flfee  stone,  as  weU  as  tbe  Cepper 
Wvmy  Taloable.  Baaides  tibe  Indneemeiita  thla  property  preeentB  to  tbe  Agriculturalist  and  CapiuUst,  to  a  per- 
iwUdng  to  coaAbiae  the  piusulta  of  a  pxeliNaloa  wiib  those  of  a  farmer,  this  term,  f^om  Ita  prozinlty  to  Ae 
"~  iSV^  **™"  P^»^  advantagea.    The  turn  wiU  admit  of  bebig  dirlded  Into  lots    I  would  be  willing  to  tt- 

?Kft»f  Property  in  Alaawidria  or  Washington  City. 

geiey  for  the  Parehase  anil  Sale  of  ImproTed  Breeds  df  Attimatt. 

OATTLB,  SHEEP,  SWINE,  POULTRY,  &c., 

abased  tender  and  carel>il|j  shipped  to  any  part  of  the  United  States,  for  which  a  reasonable  eommlsslonSwSl 
I  ikaxged.  Tbe  foUowlng  Stock  can  be  fbrnlabed,  ris. : 

Thorougb-bred  Short  Horn  and  Grade  Cattte,       Thorough-bred  Aldemey  Cattle, 
Do.        Ayxshbre  Cattle,  Do.      DoTons      do. 

Do.        South  Down  Sheep,  Do.       Cotawold,  Oxfordshire  or  Leieesisr  Sheep 

.  ^  Swiss  and  Poultn,  very  fine,  of  dUbreiit  breeds.   Also,  Pine,  weU-brbkea  Devon  Wo^lar  Oun*         T^ 
it  leiten  post-paid  win  be  ptompUy  attended  to.   Addrsss, 

_.    .       ^  J^ARON   OLEMSNT, 

V^Mtr.  '   .      '      .     ^  ..  -'  aontiklMMtvttli^rcSga'Siaraatyl^iaisUlelphUt. 


BUKE'S  f  ATENT  FIRE  PMOF  PAINl, 


-^««*»- 


fMiidla  Oil  ud  la  Dry  Powder,  at  119  PKARL  STRWrT.  tor  the  pSStoT  ^^  *«•«•■  ttwfc^Mi 
J?*J!i!5t '^J'iSi!^".***"**  *°  **>•  U"**^  8UU8  (So«rt  to  be  good  Mid  r^Bd. 

'■^*^  JWM.  HAKE,  Futaatee,  1I»  Swrl  »nd,  IwU 


SUPER  PHOSPHATE  OF  LIME  MJINVU 


Bfts  the  pleasure  of  announcing  to  his  fonner  patrons  and  other  fannere  who  ma?  iiA» 
^prove  their  SoiK  that  ha  has  during. the  past,  jear  autoeqied  in  fiumu&ictmin§§mV 
ihis  Works  around  the  city,  a  superior  quality  of  Sulphate  of  "Ammonia,''  mUmitml 
ties,  and  be  ifl  now  prepared  to  furnish  — .  «>  i 

C.  E  Be  Bxtt0B  Super  Flio6|i^t6  a[  Lime, 

highly  charged  with  "Ammonia,"  which,  fW>m  experiments  made  by  scropufoas  eiperzoMr 
tors,  is  now  acknowledf;ed  to  be  the  mo^  Tmloable  element  in  lU  kads  of  Qj^bdk  and  iitt 
ficial  Fertilizers.  Public  State  Agricultural  Societies,  and  distingdabed  Rimers  tried  maoj 
experiments  the  paat  se^aon  with  hia  preparation  ^e  by  aide  otPerunlii  duaoo  and  oOur 
concentrated  Manures,  with  universal  success— detailed  accounU  of  these  will  shortfy  he 
pl^ed  before  the  pubHc  ft>r  examination.  The  proptietor  is  woi&gfot  faioxe  indlttAV, 
reputation)  andbc^  to  assure  bis  friends  that  A«  will  spaiv  no  pains  or  ^ffortB  to  niln««V 
ptckage  of  "Saper  Phosphate"  bearing  his  name,  Jtist  whatitpafpwlBto\>e. 

!D9  tr^d  ia(k>sHlon  or  deception  being  prMlised,  henoefwth  «npadic«wai  be  diiMf 
mMiced,  "  0.  R  De  Burg's  No.  1,  Sap^r  PhMfMa^ef  JiMi'*  I 

^Ptenphlets,  with  iDfllm^oiif  «>r  use,  ^tc,  wiU  1m  fimiBidsd  en  apitaloiiti 

C.  B.  Ds  BuBa,  Soxjb  Pbopbisios, 


(t ;  -  ' ,  o..r  •  ■..-.  -^^ 

^ff  ALL  KINDs|£^ 

Ijj.  OF      ,.     i^ 


BERLIN  IMV  FUBinVEE  INBPi 

metw9tmQmttdndnnmt^9m^nk 

The  enbeerlber  InvlcM-atrenHo«tol1ii(M*^flfplIllw 
TAL  ANir  08BFOL  mOff  rOTaiItUtK,.eMMi|*l* 
of 

Bedeteede,  Mglilj  orH«MeuM,te  frail  niMy. 


(PubUc  InftUtattona  evppKed  at  Che  toWHt  !«■•>) 

Marble  and  Patent  Marble  Top  TiWei,  SaumvAw. 

Cbl1dr«D*«  OtHm.  Ohuttes  jad  ItoMeada. 

Hat,  Goal  and  Umbrella  SUmU,  of  em  iffK> 

Hall,  Oardea,  and  Cenete^eoeei  ui  «a.        . 

Score  ftHots  xlwaye  on  haed,  «•  aM  «b ciAii WW" 
plain,  oaeTul  and  reckereke  arttdet.  ^ .  ^ j 

Bedding,  Sprliif,  Hair,  Huak,  an*  Straw  KittM*!*" 
liieaf  on  baoa.  -...m. 

hiKliasere  at  tbU  eatabnakmfsc  eaa  Mw  **  *■ 
Rdpaired,  Re-<nit,  or  Be-ftrooaad,  at  fke  tovtativ"' 


OX3:jAuRI&.X»  ss. 


51  GnnrSn» 


llJPrescott's   Historical   Works. 

^^  Jinn?  POBUsBiD^ 

HISTORY  OF  THE   REIGN  OF  PHILIP  II. 
•  BT  W.  E.   PBS8C0TT. 

wmr  PORTRAITS,  HAPS,  pRorrB,  bto.    2  tols.  octato. 


Ysa  raicn  of  Philip  the  Second,  •mbnAing  th*  last  half  of  the  iIztMnth  eanteiy,  li  ono  of  tbo  nott  imBor- 
■liA%  «•  woil  •■  InteraoUDf  Dortiona  of  modern  hUtoty.  It  la  necoaaaxy  to  glance  oalj  at  tone  of  the  prinoiMl 
■*—■€■  The  War  of  the  Netberlanda-Hhe  model,  ao  to  aaj,  of  our  own  clorlOaa  war  of  the  RerolaCMii;  the 
JHlg»  of  Malta,  and  Ita  memorable  defenoe  by  the  Knighta  of  8t  John ;  ue  brilliant  oareer  of  Don  John  of 
4»mtri»,  Hie  hero  of  Lenaoto;  the  Oafzotlo  adveotvea  of  1>oq  Bebaatiaa  of  Portugal;  tho  oovqveat  of  that 
Umcdombj  the  Dake  of  Alba  ;  PhtUp*B  anion  with  Mary  of  England,  and  hU  ware  with  Kliaabeth,  with  the 
mh^rj  «f  tho  loTindble  Armada  ( tho  InaniaiUon  wHh  ita  train  of  troea ;  the  rebellion  of  the  MoHaeoa,  md  tha 
aruM  aaanner  In  which  it  was  aTenged— tneae  form  aoma  of  the  prominent  topica  in  the  (bregronnd  of  the  vi»- 
tore,  irhleh  preaettta  a  erowd  of  anbordtaate  detaila  of  great  Interaat  in  rai^rd  to  tho  character  aad  cooil  of 
V%UJb»  and  to  the  inititotiona  of  8|>ajn~then  In  the  oalmjr  daya  of  her  proaperf  tj. 

The  materiala  for  this  Taat  theme  were  to  be  gathered  fk-om  every  part  of  lurope ;  and  the  author  haa  Ihr 
^Hkmy  70on  been  collecting  them  from  (1)0  arc^Te^  of  different  capitala.  The  archtvea  of  Simancaa,  In  Mftlca< 
]Ar»  unttt  T0I7  lately  doted  agalnit  evett  the  natifO  hiatorlan,  haa  been  opened  to  bla  rtaeanhea ;  a&d  Ut  mIp 
tootion  haa  beon  farther  enriched  by  M8S.  from  aome  of  the  principal  honaee  in  Spain,  the  deaceodanta  of  tfao 
mfmt  men  of  the  aiztcenth  centuy.  Bach  a  collection  of  original  docomenta  haa  nerer  before  been  iMdo  fev 
ail*  Ulwtcmtion  of  thia  period. 

Also,  new  and  unifonn  editions  of  Mr.  PBE8C0TT*S  previous  vodca : 


Hiftory  of  the  Conqueft  of  Mexico, 

THBBS    VOLS. 

Hiftory  of  the  Conqueft  of  Peru, 

TWO    VOLS. 

Hiftory  of  the  Reign  of  Ferdinand  and  Ifabella, 


THBIl    VOLS. 

Prefcott^s  Mifcellanies, 

1  VOL^fo..  with  Portndt 


CASTE :    A  Story  of  Republicaii  Equality, 

,BT,  WOKXi  A.  8TOBT1  JB. 
mr  <XHB  l^AHoil  DVODSawt)  VOLUm,  5i0  pp.     FBICB  $1.25. 

1^  Ma»  fimld  lead  the  reader  to  inlbr  that  it  haa  foniMhat  tqjio  iriUl  the  qaeaUon  of  Staveiy  ;  and  raoh 
«  %!•  mf§^  i  HplbiMloaciea  are  powerfalljr  against  the  InatiA&^n.  Bat  BTCi,  nererthelMa,  in  the  beat  aeaae,  a 
9m«1,  aai  Mere  neroly  an  i4rti-8toT«     -        -    ••      -       ^.  •    .  . .  ..    _    ^. .. 

•n^y  oMuafl  caa 
■fcronily  enliated  1 

CASTV  la  not  a  **  aectional"  book.    Its  blows  fall  as  mach  oaon 
wUlathe  raat  majority  wfU  read  Um  book  for  the  ^ 

JNVBMSl  INTBRBST  OV  VHB  8T0BV, 
il  trill  Wfako»  thinkiaf  men  to  a  imw  phaa^  of  the  ^-^ibtorWiig  ^mation. 


MODERN  HLGRIMS: 

MfwvQ  vsa  ivnoTiMjim  w  vumu  aid  nu  nvis*  kpibom  ot  MiMiio  ys»  omaMUL.  o«ff* 
BT  eBOBOB  WO'O^* 

▲nthot  of  "Pettc  Sohlemlhl  U  America,"   In.  two  toM.   ]9aM».  E4m  |Ui. 

naldM«f  Ihiaiioifc  Wi«miisfc>dto  tha  anthor  hv  tho  Inlmttable  •*0s1«ktU1  lunn^A^  of  HMrthdnMi 
B«t ISittM appUoatlonof  tho ideik  to  the  reU|jtona  aoeUUaa  of  modOT^ 

n  Iflia  centinoooa  atory  of  the  Pilgrimage  of  some  CttltiTated  ^nd  pioudy  dinoeod  p«»lo«  ijt  W«i«h  ^vivW* 
fa  tan  variooa  dtiea,  caatlea,  aad  hotohh  repnaentinf  the  leading  Mlgioos  dlhomittaqooa. 

II  if  fMipar  to  ivMi  tlia»  the  author  takiaa  tho  laao  atawlpolikt  wtth  hoaaal  loluiBttnyM. 

PHILLIPS,  SAMPSON  &  Co.,  PubHflier«, 

13   Winter  Street,  BOSTON, 


Office  of  the  Ambrican  Natiokai*  Pkbachii,    ) 
116  Nassau  Street,  New  York,  Jaa.  1, 1856.  f 

With  this  date  commencee  the  Thirtieth  Volume  of  this  weU^mowm  standard  work.  1^ 
Twentj-nine  prerioufl  Yolumet  contain  nanj  of  the  best  efforts  of  the  most  <fistingu9hed 
American  diyines^  and,  it  is  beliered,  the  most  Talnsble  rariety  and  aaoont  ntsamoBk 
matter  in  the  world.  The  Editor  of  this  periodical  wiU  labor  laithfiillj  to  maintiin  its  bi^ 
standing.  Christian  brethren  of  the  various  OTangelical  denominatiooB  are  mpeetfiillj  nfia- 
ted  to  aid  in  extending  its  circulation. 


TERMS :  Yearly  SnbecriptioD,  $1,  in  advaaoe ;  Single  Numbers,  12}  cents.  N9 
subscription  for  leas  than  one  year.  The  preWoiis  TolnmeB  can  be  obtained.  Price  ef 
a  single  Bound  Yohune,  81  25.  When  several  volumes  or  ao  entire  set  are  takes  a 
discount  will  be  made. 

Agents  who  are  successful  in  circokiing  the  "  PREACHER,"  will  be  liberafly  com- 
pensated. 

Erery  Clergyman  who  will  send  the  names  of  two  new  sabscribeis^  and  $2,  shall  r»> 
oeive  a  copy  one  year,  gratis.^ 

Letters  and  Commanications  may  be  addressed  to 

THE  AMERICAN  NATIONAL  PBEACHEB, 

116  Naseaa  Street,  New  Tork 


The  Great  Russian  Remedy. 

PRO  BONO  PUBUCO. 

or*  '*  Efery  mother  flhoold  hafea  b«K it  the  home 
handy  in  case  or  accidents  to  tiie  duIdreiL* 

BEDDING'S 

RiSSIA  SALVE. 

It  is  a  Boston  remedy  of  thirty  yeta'  «uiSaD%^  tndii 
reeenmended  by  phyaksians.     It  is  a  soie  indsgeeji 
onre  fiir  BURNS,  PILES,  BOII^  COBSS,  mfm, 
GHILBIiAINS  and  old  Sores  of  erery  kind. 
For  FEVKK  SOUEij,   ULCERS,  ITOH,  SCALD  HEAD,  KETTLB  RASH,  BTROOIiB,  SORB 
NIPPLES,  (recommended  by  nurses)  WHITLOWS,  STIES,  fESTBRS,  TLEA  JMTR  SPIDER 
STINGS,  FROZEN  LIMBS,  SALT  RHEUM,  SCURVY,  SORE  and  CRACKED  LIPS,  SORE  NOSE, 
WARTS  and  FLESH  WOUNDS,  ft  is  a  most  valnable  remedy  and  care,  which  can  be  testified  to 
by  thousands  who  have  used  it  in  the  dty  of  Boston  and  vicinity  for  the  kst  tfairtj  yeirs. 

In  no  instance  will  this  Salre  do  an  faijury,  or  interfere  with  a  physician'^  prascriptiooft.  It  it 
made  from  the  purest  materials^  from  a  redpe  brought  from  Bnsiia— <if  aiiieles  gioiriogtottat 
conntry^-and  the  proprietors  faaye  letters  from  all  classes,  clergymen,  pbydcians,  sea  ciptsH, 
nurses,  and  others  who  hare  used  it  themselres  and  recommend  it  to  others. 

BEDDING'S  RUSSIA  SALVE  is  put  in  large  On  boxes,  stamped  on  the  cover  with  a  pietait  d 
a  horse  and  a  disabled  soldier,  which  picture  is  also  engraved  on  the  wrapper.  Paics,  2oC€9li 
•  box*    Sold  at  all  the  stores  in  town  or  oounti7,  or^ay  he  ordered  Of  ai>y  wholesale  dru|^ 

REDDING  &  CO.,  Proprietors, 

IV  o.  8  State-StreeCf  Boit^B* 


IGER'S  SEWING  MACHINES. 

I  Hachinea  hare  Just  been  greatly  improved  by  the  InTentor,  ao  that  they  work  without  npiae.  and  with 
16  powwr  fomMrly  required.  No  other  Sewing  Macbinea  are  capable  of  doing  every  kind  of  work  perfectl]^ 
r  linen^  eoct^n,  ailk,  woolen,  and  leather  ftbrica  of  every  deecriptiony  and  without  a  (kult.  Kaeh  Maehina, 
r  used,  wlU^  bring  to  the  owner 

A  Clear  Profit  of  $1,000  a  Tear! 

4n  adrvn  patent  daima  afbeting  theae  Maohinei  have  been  Ailly  settled,  but  all  the  Machinea  of  athist 
irere  infringe  our  patents,  aad  can  not  be  safely  used, 
iaoa  na  at  all  tlmaa  on  ashibtHan,  and  for  sale  at  the 

ALSO,  AT  TBB  BBAXCH  OrVIOBS  : 

VBR  ST..  Boston;  823  WALNUT  ST.,  Cincinnati;  81  ST.  CHARLES  ST.,  New-Orleans;  1801WALNIPT 
Mphia ;  105  BALTIMORE  ST.,  BalUmore ;  834  BROAD  ST.,  Newark.  ApL  ly. 


rALLEY  OF  THE  CONNECTICUT. 

tiTRY  HOVSeT^N^W^  for  SALE. 

s  Subscriber  offers  for  sale  the  house  and  lot  now  occupied  by  himself. 


.    _     _  of  a  large  bens^  with  ovt-btiAdfaigs,  and  live  acres  of  land.   The  premises  are  situated 

If  a  mils  tnm  tha  rivar,  on  an  slavation  east  of  the  vlUage.  The  main  house  ia  46  feet  aqusre,  with  a  laiga 
RnM'iooBi,  storO'room  and  wotk-shop  In  a  projection  ;  beyond  these  are  a  largo  wood-house,  shed,  bam  and 
lousa.  with  an  ie^^llar  nndar  the  laMen  Tha  house  ia  built  with  the  strong  materiala,  otk  fhme,  dfce., 
very  thoroushly  repaired  three  years  ago.  The  main  house  has  four  rooms  on  the  floor,  18  feet  square,  two 
BsasliBgeasnithtt  one  having  ftont  and  back  afeaha,  «he  other  B.  end  W*  dev  spftee  of  4ft  feet  by  about 
in  width,  with  a  sp^ious  piaua  on  the  south  and  weat  skie.  Water  is  sili>plisd  firom  a  nevar-fkiling  apring» 
the  wssh*roem,  and  lkt>m  a  well  In  the  cellar,  where  Ihere  is  also  a  Aimaca  fitted  for  burning  wood. 
Gaiden  la  fUMkiied,  attd  ^ontalaa  a  valushto  asparagus  bed,  apple  tress,  and  oomman  Aruitt,  suflLdent  for  tha 
seasons ;  all  the  land  is  very  productive  and  easily  tilled. 

rtsws  from  the  piaiza  are  very  heaattini,  eoibraebg  iba  Vdley  of  tiia  Conneetisut,  FaU  Mountain,  oppotfte 
?Wls,andthehiUsof  Vermoni. 

Xskats  affords  a  very  comfbrtable'aad  agreeable  resid^nbe  for  all  seasons.   There  are  three  plaoea  of  Public 
Sehools  af  h^ghar  or^r  than  «ea  uinaUy  found  in  yamoto  towms,  all,  ••  wall  as  the  Poal,  Telsgraph  and 
Offices  and  Stores,  within  convenient  distances. 

n  ledgtaig  rsoma  cbuki  be  added  to  the  nine  ahraa^  flnisbed,  by  ualng  tinoecttpied  spaee ;  tha  osst  ef  tUt 
laeeonunodation  would  be  moderate,  and  render  the  establishment  in  all  ways  a  desirable  summer  boarding  • 
rhers  li  a  great  deihand  for  such  accommodation. 

a  asB  two  sonveaHMes  daily  to  Boston  and  Naw-Terk  by  dUTscant  Baflroadfc 

ftirtDer  inlbrmatlon  m«y  be  had  of  Ed.  ATKiiiBOir,  No.  33  Union.  Building,  State  Street,  Boston,  or  of 
ir.  at  BrsoUine,'Bas8.  or' of  Ool.  Divin  Brrrvv,  at  Walpole. 
S    .        .     ,       fi     •-  .  AHOS  ATKINSON. 


W 


/ 


■   <0>^0^^^* 


CAN  CONSUMPTION  BB  CUBED?— To  ihaX  portal  of  the  kmntt  teu^tffiotoi^ 
tkishorriblo  disease,  thiBia  a  qveAUonfrsQgliiwifliflflriiniftiiBport.     Witft  ttai  it  ii  A  q 
«f  life  or  death.    The  failure  of  tke  mectieal  isollbBioii,  hereloftnw  to  dense  vfwmmtKt 
oore  of  thie  disease,  has  inrested  it  with  a  terror  that  aeoompaDiM  scarce^  aqj  ethff  e 
•onplaint.'    To  aasare  a  maa  or  woman  that  they  had  the  oonsoiDpCiaB,  was  abeat  < 
aajing,  Your  days  are  nnmhered ;  yon  may  as  well  0dtfle  np  your  workQy  affiin  and  i 
your  peace  with  your  Creator,  for  your  must  surely  die  with  the  disease  that  now  i 
QoackB  took  advantage  of  this  dread  in  the  puhlio  mind,  and,  by  pretending  to  be  able  toe 
Ibis  frightful  disease,  gathered  golden  harrests  from  the  anfferers,  uribfle,  in  ftet,  tfaiy  i 
^alj  attending  them  to  the  tomb.    To  so  great  an  extent  had  this  speoiei  of  deeipCion  1 
carried,  that  the  human  family  began  to  think  that  the  medieal  Acullty  were  i%ht  ii  j 
Bouncing  this  on  incurable  disease. 

CAN  CONSUMPTION  BE  CURED?  isittU  the  imjuiry of  tbe  snfirar,  and  the  poori 
«al  upon  whom  this  disease  has  set  its  fangs,  like  a  drownl^  man,  still  eatehes  at  ereij  I 
that  promises  relief|  an^  it  is  w^  that  it  if  so.    Were  it  otherwiss  uy  ^mk^kmowe^l 
which  disease  can  be  cured  would  be  of  no  benefit,  because  the  irarid  had  ooom  to  tha  ttadiH 
«Da  that  there  was  no  use  in  tiying. 

Not  long  since,  Br.  Wesley  Grindle,  a  physician  of  high  standing  in  tUs  d!^,  fl 
that  he  had  found  a  remedy  which  actually  e«red  this  harrible  dissaie.  Qkslunr^n  «Be  to 
«B  from  the  most  reliable  souroes  of  onres  wfaioh  had  been  effeoted,  and  wUdi  viieiQl  \Nng 
#Reted,  which  were  truly  startling  m  their  diaraoter,  aod  w»  beeaae  0QDTiBC«d  ttit  Ak% 
Must  be  reality  in  his  cures,  and  so  stated.  Suioe»  wa  h«fa  naa  the  tiiiiigiiliUMM^^ 
triumph oTsr  the irortt ftvrm of  diseaiS!,  Mid  <ji»  ^ctfi#df  eadli^fny  q>ttl<ib»<fcft» 
ve  should  make  known  this  great  disoorery  ta  the  world,  lior  tiie  benefit  of  otet  uaS^ 
•flMed. 

With  this  eridenoe  before  us,  therefore,  we  hare  no  hesitaUon  In  flaying  that 

'  t^ 

rr  18  no  lovose  ah  ucuaabze  iffgRMH 

This  is  saying  a  gfeat  deal  mora  thaa  wa  mm  thofo^t  we  should  be  alsk  la  mj,\i^  ti 
nets  upon  pori<4ve  proof;  and  it  is  due  Dr.  Orindh)  that  M&  disccfrcrj  flkwM  U  mtda  h^m 
ta  the  world.  For  the  beneit  of  suflSsring  men  and  women,  it  should  te  pebMed  ii  «t«iy 
aawspaper  in  the  oouatty.  It  Is  »  ahame  ihajt  ihe  sncoeoa  of  Br.  G.  hufi  s!draA  i^  ihe  maitm 
9mA  enty  of  many  ifhysioians  of  the  oonnBrratlTe  order;  Jnste^wl  of  this,  he  a  worthy  of  ^ 
Ui^t  regard ;  and  we  predict  that  the  seeret  of  tUa  medlclD  e  wilt,  imx  time,  b«  bou^bt  irp  til 
the  professicA,  and  proife  an  important  aoeiaion  to  the  heallnj;  art ,  and  a  sptc^  for  tb*  one 
of  a  disease  that,  perhaps,  fills  more  grares  annually  than  any  other  in  the  eatil£fii«  o^  ^ 
iMBitB.  Thk  flal]{{eet  is  ereatlag  a  greaita«Mathm  a»sng  pbysioians  jui  well  a«  o^ASi^  B^ 
adiiee  to  ooDsumptire  inTalids  is»  that  th«j  lots  no  tune  m  obtajmug  thie  oaaAT  aiMO^ 
Wihat  !f  we  haTe  been  decelTed  heretofore?  better  be  cheated  a  thousand  tim«a  ^  nim  » 
tnun-Tenders  than  onoe  njeet  the  aeai^  of  ova  when  placed  withm  our  rea<-h,  a]i4  dn^  ftr 
iMl^es  out  of  our  Iitcs.  Though  this  "*<*'^fff>  haa  been  l>er<>r^  the  public  btii  a  thsrt  liai 
Snmense  qnaiitiflee  are  already  being  diipatehed  bj  mail  an  i  oi^^m  U>  ma^  paiu  d  t^ 
•ovntryw— vAVuy  York  Atlat. 


rARM  Al  WATER  POWER  FOR  SALE. 


t   SATiE, — A  ^LTta  \nSi  extensive  Water  Pofwer  ftSvilege,  together 

^  A.ereB  of  land,  located  tkhoui  two  and  a  haTf  miles  from  EDeiiTille,  in  Ulster  Co.,  on  ihm 
I>elAware  and  Hodson  Canal.    About  one-third  of  the  liind  is  in  a  high  state  of  enlti- 
ffXfapfi  hoQ«e%  ▼ill  aeoommodate  nbe  Taniilies ;  a  stoHB,  with  aheds  a^oi^ing ;  ban> 
:  i  :8aW-mih ;  also,  a  jieTer-fafling  stream  of  water,  with  falls  tiifiSeldnt  to : erect  s«iv^ 
xbt  f^crter  wb«di^  all  of  which  is  convenient  to  the  dwelling  and  the  road  leading  to 
iL 

fcrther  partienlan  enquire  of  &  ODTIEB,  No.  886  Ninth  Street^  New-Yoi^:  G.  SAH- 
IBO  Mill  Street)  Po'keepsie,  or  of  the  Proprietor  on  tlie  premises. 

SAMBB  M.  SAinPORD. 


MEXICAN    PHOSPHATIC    QUANO. 

.  pwrmaiMA^  mannn  that  will  not  eyaporate  in  the  atmosphere,  bam  the  erep,  or  «x- 
fSb  aoIL  larOne  ton  of  tliis  PHOSPH ATIO  GUANO,  is  eqaal  to  tkr^  tons  of  FeniTlam 
Pother  ammonlaea)  Guano  on  exhausted  landi^  in  yielding  Wheats  Com,  Rje,  OatSp  or  other 
%  ClOYer,  Grass,  Ac. 

Price  at  Betail,  per  Tm  of  iOOO  lU  $40. 
"     for  b  Tom  "  88. 

>Mi]erB  supplied  at  wholesale  from  cargoes  now  arriTing,  on  liberal  terms.  Full  particular  «»• 

bailion  to  tfe  iubaeriber. 

Brery  package  b  branded  with  the  iMUne  of  the  Sole  Agent  ai^d  is  goaraolfed. 

AnaAy  to  B.  H.  raTA?r»  Solo  J««at,  161  Wat«r  StiMt,  Ve^-Totk  XMtf. 

mm  mmm.  m  mmma,  mm. 

J¥^u  8  eWJEUXTT  HOUSMf 

.  «f  Fourth  ATeoue  A  17th  Street^  HKiW-V^IKBL 


.  Tsiil^twittbrthsiMrtmMtof  tbeUtaMnfkiiMiie  Hoi]  Ittirte CMflea,  sad  Is  a^cirtte  v«rMa$l  dUe^laa 
mmv  of  Or.  J.  a  daUaMmi,  Um  CbamlM  lo  the  NevYork  8u»  Africaltaical  8oelef7»  sad  wldelj  kaowa  «a4 
^oHaMrakd  fQr  bis  eioiaeiil  attiinmrau  In  thl«  and  kiudml  departments  of  Sdenoe.  _^  ^  ^  ^  ._^. 
^  tilt  et4M»  of  tk«  tVoifHetorl  fa  MiibMthioif  ibis  Labucaiury  to  lo  farnbili  tbOM  tobratad  fta  Ooay^dgib 
klsalMinilrtnttl|eia|lnr|kflaipanuiwaa«i  ~  '" 


^^^%iS^lWlSintM  of  MHieral  Propert7,uid  oifcer  bashieisverfalalBg  to  lliahitf  laliM%«WMdtlfrabpedM 

%is#*litira  (jsaliiifc  ef  OMI  or  PoaU       .....•«--    $!•  H 

wmm^Mom  aaannv  '"S!;  Llm^b.  Oypoum,  Mafl,  Ifsn'we,  Ae,        -.-       'lOj; 

*  ««  lUaonl  and  Spifias  Wateriv  "       *       *       ^  ^  •      H  9' 

•  •«  Oro^andftUnoraltvoDendllt, flOtoMM 

^  fli9  ^btn^n|W:^.a«MiiDiMn7  Samptoi  or  CoauDvaieaUoDt.    No  Aaaljiiawm  be  allowed  io  pass  out  af  fhe 
FOffAttaljRto  fDMgb  of  tUo  biboTo-airatieiiad  satwlaaflaa  shoaM  be  seat  to  ■lakeooe.p^aad.^beadzjr;  W 


mm  ^|2S^^^*!"^  ▲  vwai;  aad  17tb  Stteel,  or  |)reaent«d  la  pmoa  at  bl^Oflcr,  Ny.  I  AppretoniniolMiai^ 


C|i  €xiUxh% 

A  LITERARY  AND  CRITICAL  WEEKLY  JODRIIlLl 

16  pages,  4to,' 

Was  commenced  on.  the  8d  of  Norember,  1855,  and  has  thus  far  receired  Tiq 
general  approbation.  Anxious  to  extend  its  influence,  and  place  it  upon  a  substa 
tial  basis  of  support,  the  Publisher  desires  most  eamestlj  to  direct  the  attention  i 
the  thinking  public  of  America  to  its  claims  upon  thdr  consideration. 

The  main  feature  of  the  Criterion  IS  ITS  REVIEWS  OF  CUBRBR 
LITEBATUBE.  Li  this  department  are  given  thorough  and  Me  crHkisau  of  di 
the  most  important  books  as  they  are  issued,  pointiog  out  their  cluef  diaraoterisftsi^ 
and  indicating  their  moral  tendencies;  thus  keeping  its  readers  informed  of  all  aei 
publications  which  deserve  their  attention. 

It  also  contains 

COPIOUS  INTELLIGENCE  OF  AFFAIES  IN  THE  UTKRiiRY  WORLD, 
GOSSIP  CONCERNING  BOOKS  AND  WRITERS, 
ANNOUNCEMENTS  OF  CONTEMPLATED  PUBUCAT10N8;  aad 
LISTS  OF  NEW  BOOKS  ISSUED  IN  AMERICA  AND  EUROPB. 

The  DRAMA,  MUSIC,  PINE  ARTB,  and  BCffiNCE,  also  reoeiye  attrafeou.' 
and  several  columns  of  carefaDy-selected  and  agreeable  matter  aregiTea  in  eai 
number.  In  addition  to  the  above,  there  is  a  department  of  MISCELLANEA  bt 
reading  of  an  entertaining  character,  earefldly  seleeted  ffom  nev  books  and  tlie  lUot 
reviews,  and  a  weekly  collection  of  NOTES  AND  QUERIES,  which  containf  4 
great  variety  of  curious  and  valuable  information. 

It  b  confidently  believed  that  a  journal  such  as  the  Critorion  caa  not  M  to 
have  a  good  e&ctttpon  our  natoaal  literature,  and  to  some  extant  upon  out  natiooal 
character.  It  will  be  found  especially  valuable  in  dipectiag  the  attention  of  y<«*^ 
works  of  real  excellence,  and  encouraging  an  appreciatioQ  R>r  valuable  reading,  wm 
is  being  rapidly  destroyed  by  the  circulation  of  superfcial  and  sophirtloail  booka  * 
the  reading  man,  t^e  literary  intelligence  alone  must  render  it  vary  dasizahaj 
and  to  all  who  wish  to  promote  an  improvement  in  tastCL  the  enooimigemeot« 
merit,  and  an  uncompromising  condenmation  of  vicious  style,  mock  8entiniait,» 
evil  principles,  such  an  enterprise  caa  not-rHit  lttaat|«lifuUi  :iiot— be  indifferent 

To  members,  of  Histoeical,  LmtRABT,  and  Bcanxftno  Socianw,  IffW^^*'^ 
DsBATiNa  OtuBS,  the  subjects  discussed  in  this  paper  will  at  all  times  proTO  of  peci- 
liar  ipterest ;  and  it  is  the  design  of  the  editors  to  thorougUy  canvass,  from  time  to 
time,  those  important  philosophical  questions  which  agitate  all  inquiring  naind^  oo^ 
tecting  false  theories,  and  ^encouraging  profitable  investigations. 

Tks  ORmstioH  19  )piMitkdd  uH^  per  annum,  payable  yearly i  half  ywrfyr  * 
quarterly,  in  advance.     Specimen  copies  euppliedon  application  to  the  PvUi^t 

*  :  ;  OSABLES  R  RODE, 

'      Ho.  m  Hamn  StTMt,  I'V'Tttik 


w 


EVEftGREEN  NURSERY, 

Woodbuiy,  New-Jarsay. 


Thb  subscriber  offers,  at  the  Unoest  raUa,  several  100,000  Trees^  including  40  to  60  species  of  the 
I06t  beautiftil  Eyxbgreens,  adapted  to  our  cUmate^  of  a  size  to  give  immediato  effect  in 

lawns,  Arenueiy  Oemetories,  and  Public  Oronndi* 

An  extentlTe  aMortment  of  the  most  valaable 

Shade  Trees^  FruitSf  Shrubbery,  ttoots^  St. 

t  And  a  lange  asaonnwat  of  SoiaU  Stoek  (ttr  Vvnuymtm. 

Sy  PadiageB  deliyered  in  PbiladelphU,  flret  of  eharg «,  and  forwarded  by  any  public  couTeyance,  aa  reqiieaied. 


MANHATTAJN    LIFE   INSURANCE   COMPANY, 

146  BBOABWAT,  IT.  Y.,  COBVKB  OJ  UBFBTT  8TBEET. 

,  OASS    OAFITAL    AKD    ACCUMULATION,    ftd60,000. 

•100,000  dapoalted  with  tha  Comptroller  of  the  State  for  the  aocnrlty  of  all  policy  holders.  Fonoaa  Inawiaf 
iVtth  thla  company,  will  be  eatitlad  to  thair  pro  rata  ahazo  of  the  diridends.  The  rates  and  principles  adopted  bame 
•lood  the  test  of  expartenee,  and  must  secure,  beyond  contingency,  the  object  for  which  Life  Insurance  is  effeeted— 
itwiiaailtalrt  and  pennaaent  aid  t«  the  Widow  amb  OvnLkXt, 

C.  T.  WEBIPLB,  Secretary,  N.  D.  MOBGAN,  -PywkfefK. 

AaaAX  Du  Boia,  M.  D.,  U^dKal  Etcmmer^  attends  at  the  office  daUy,  from  8  to  3  o'eloefc  P.  M .  PiospeelMs 
Co  be  had  at  the  office,  gratis. 

A  BOOK  FOR  BOTH  SEXES. 

HI  nttmaatatsttitiaaiv 

By  a  Harried  Xaa  and  Distinffiiialied  Physioiaa. 


It  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  books  which  has  been  published  in  any  country.    In  lao* 
^ jgwge  simple,  decorous,  and  reepectftil,  and  in  terms  of  &therly  kindness,  it  reyeals  to  the  youngs 
^  both  sexes  a  limd  of  information  hitherto  chiefly  inaccessible  in  any  reliable  form,  and  for  want 
/  nC  which  many  baye  been  prompted  to  resort  to  sourcos  eitiier  questionable  or  of  immoral  (en* 
4flDoy«    The  work  is  written  by  one  of  our  oldest  and  most  experienced  medical  men,  who  has 
deypted  a  long  life  to,  the  study  of  Physiology.    The  work  was  examined  in  manuscript  by  com- 
petent Judges,  and  pronounced  to  be  as  unexceptionable  as  any  work  which  has  appeared  in  the 
Ibglish  language.    It  breathes^  moreoyer,  a  traly  Ohristian  spirit 

The  foUowlxit  bitefly  afS  Ito  oontenti  I 

Chapter  1.  The  True  Belalaon  of  the  Sexes. 
ChMer  &  Prei|fStturs  ICanlagi»  and  Its  Oons^ 

qosDow.- 
Wki^Z.  £nx)ra  of  Eduoation. 
Chapter  4.  Errors  of  Courtship. 
Chapter  6.   Indiyidual  Tran^^reafeion,  and  its 
PeoaltieSt 
^i<S»pter  6.  Social  Errors  aod  their  Punishmsnt 
f^4!tKB^  1.  Physical  Iaws  of  Marriage. 


Chapter  8.  A  Fundamental  Error. 
Obapter  Ol  The  laws  of  P^gna&cgr* 
Chapter  10.  Crime  Without  a  KasSe. 
Chapter  11.  The  Laws  of  £actatai. 
Chapter  12.   A  Crime  that  ought  not  to  {be 

ifamed. 
Chapter  13.  Directions  to  Parents  and  Q^trd- 


Chapter  14^  General  Direelkn&  • 

.  jnjtpubij*«iby     „     •  '.jomi.p.»w«BrftCia^:a*t«. 

r  .  JXWtm.  PMOWH  #  Va^XamOTOH,  CleTelana.  0. 


NEVy  EDUOATIONAL^^^ 

ameeican1ourml~oFeddcati 

▲  JTD 

COLLE€hB  REVIEW 

CkMDUonED  ST  Absalom  Petbbs,  D.  D^  aid  Hon.  a  &  Banball.    H^fmber  Jkto  lIvM^ 

OoiiTAiinii«  oHkIdsI  prodoetlont  from  the  leadiDg  pnetlMl  cd«o«tioniflts  of  ourcontrj.  JmneltviM 
111  I II Uy  Mc4«d  10  aid  Ui  advMrloir  tkt  csqm  of  MuMlttn  la  Amft%c^  TMs  wfl  ftopoMistied  im«Mj-ii*HI 
bor  to  eontaiB  M  oouvo  ptfoo.    Ttrmi :  T»  rib  Dolla.ii  a  Tbak,  In  9dr%noe ;  tf  Owts  a  BVBlff.    '  '"^  * 


Jft  A.  CMiKIIS,  PikBthw,  U$  tminj,  Imt-Mw. 


jirojrTaM,Y^  HJEJinEH  r^m  mcao^LM.  ^V 


THE  STUDENT  AMD  SCHOOLfllATIj 

Edited  bt  N.  A.  Oalkdhi  axd  1.  &  FBifiaK,  4 

Tn  firal  objott  of  this  popolur  Mmftxino  is,  to  Hinilak  m  ItanMyOMB  Kwdir  *r  gttu  rin  Tiyt«irt<r ■Jj^i 
Mag  MW  ond  liicftttln«  «aek  muntb,  which  ihaU  more  iDilmaCelj  unlu  iht  l«<nKl|i«  tf acMr  wii#  <{f  fff^l 
•I kone.  A  p<inioii  or etery  nambtn*  la  devoted  to  ifew  Speteh.s  mad  Origmd  MwjMri.  «  *  •2**"J[^  J*"  " 
•claM-fMderteMbooleiivartMwptfUofthoooaaitT.    NMMtadMMlrtl.  «efci»>r*    ?riai^<^niBoua 


A  Tbak,  1b  edvmboe.    Addret%  ^      ^       •»  . 

A    N£W    AnV  USEFUL^UrOK. 


IBB  AXBUOAir  QBIAnB. 

Bt  J.  N.  MoELLiaoTTj  LL..  D. 


CWfll-condoctrd  DrbMtiug  fiocieiiea.  and  the  mode  nrnumafinf  dekpiabla^tettiOM'  h^  *«"  ^'  *ut'iiLr*.s*^J2 
•  ooplona  (6^ar  )  Mi )  ai  d  mr.inilarlv  Yurioua  and  tnrerratlnK  U^i  of  qut^cwilntot •li.fUB^W'H  fff ft ^■■™* A^ 
■CMtiesMd  B>-L<iwii  fbr  D^lnitlar 'Sodectea ;  liMljIn  maiijf  way^  oaMde  th^trttH^pki  ifi  ^«'™"*J2K 
WMt*'?  to  the  itfmKilon  ore*  able  nd  aoMa^»ll*«l  MlM»r.  Thoprtet  toOav  D  ^^^^  ^^  r^^TftcCiHAi 
wfflbea«BSh9ibail.poatp«id,by  .       v_^  -  ^ 

^  ms  DECIDEDLY  THE  VERT  BEK  BOOK  OV  ^OOI  ^9^ 

THE  HUNDRED  DffttOGUES. 

Bt  Wili»"iam  B«  ITqwlb. 

roir  BipaMwhr,  BpeaHnr,  and  Uteblbinoii  tn  Peboola,  aad  for  awerfl  r»  adiaiu    WrlMw  bf  >  ^^^^^^ill 
aB4tearbrr  of  ibirt^  >e«ni*fXMrtenee.    No  raereleeia  morvbMldhilla  iNmv s^a^lnl  otid  «•-;  >^?r'^'T5 
•BdapaoktBff  ib*.»il»ii^i>fdiirf«iM.    TblftJcaMaotiil«iiio»ofoidp|B0«b«tqn»«l«a»«r*ib«v  ■  'i^^;'^ 
Mifaaa:  •mt  g  wMrh  »re  tbtmt  that  an*  loag.  abort,  baroomiiB,  orrloaa.  d-nite.  witiy,  »inwlRf  sai  i&*^^=* 
•I  aavlar  •  b't b  m»  r«l  tone.    ♦»  The  aet loaa  o*  ea  afa  aot  boary.  and  tbr eomle  aaea  are  |Oi  ccHr«  "  ^^ 


.LOOKIISJ^a-aL^SSES, 

XtTHOKESAXiB    AXTB    &BTAXL. 

,,)©KirM©=©ILA§SEg  ABB  FEOTKJI^IS  ITKAM^S, 

Ih  For  private  Parlors,  Hotels,  and  Steamboats. 

on   Paintinsrs.    Snglish,  French,  and  American  Sngravings, 
[  TXTindow   Cornices,   etc. 

Also  Mahogany,  Rosewood,  and  Plain  Gilt 

Yame  Glasses*  Window  and  Picture  Glass,  Gilt  Moldings,  and  Gold  Leai; 

For  country  and  city  trade. 

JOBXr   S.    WZKLAILD, 

IMPORTEE  AND  MANUFACTUBEK, 
Uarekouse,  440  Pearl  Street,  near  Chatham,  JSTew  York, 
.  B.— My  Looking-Glasses  took  tlic  Prize  ]fle<lal-at  the  late  Fair  at  the  Crystal  Palace. 

J.  S.  PARES, 

(FoRMBRLT  Parks  &  Foisom), 
Manofieuitiirer  of 

MELODEONS,  SERAPHINES. 

AND 

5180  Wasliingtoii-Sf.,  Boston. 

«««  llclotieons  and  SerAjih^nos^  in  Roicwood  Cases,  vary  from  4  to  6  octares,  and  In  point  of  finish  o» 
*BB  of  tfntfi  affl  nti^LirpiLsspil  bj  UiOAe  of  finj  othftr  manufacturer. 
'The  f^— ^r  ;;r  lilf^t.n  U  &  ai]jj<  rif;r  Instrunieut  for  Churches,  Vestries  and  Halls — la  made  of  the  best  ma- 
^a,  upon  a  principle  entirely  new,  and  is  not  liable  to  get  out  of  order.    The  tone  is  round  and  full,  and 
irranted  to  give  satisfaction. 
Prices  of  Melodeons,  from  $45  to  $150  j  Melodeon-Organ,  with  Sub-Bass,  $160. 

J.  S.  PARKS,  280  Washin^1on-St.,  Boston. 


^ISIT     OA^K     HALL, 

THE    PIONEER    CLOTHING    HOUSE, 

Established  in  Boston,  Mass.,  in  1841. 

eiiUemen's,  Youths',  and  Little  Children's  CLOTHIJVG,  FITRNISHIWG  GOODS,  HATS,  CAPS,  fte. 

of  every  variety,  at  Wholesale  and  Retail. 

This  House,  which  fully  sustains  its  enviable  position.  Is  daily  receivinjif  larpro  supplies  of  recently  manufactured 
lasonable  Clothing.  I)e:«ler8,  Travelers,  and  resident  Citizens  will  find  every  thing  to  meet  their  demands,  at 
ices  defying  competition. 

f  PtrentB  are  reminded  that  the  spacious  Botunda  is  devoted  to  the  sale  of 

BOYS'    CLOTHING    O  N  li  Y  ! 

Gonvenient  Ilooms  and  every  facility  may  here  be  found  for  fitting  Garments  to  Children. 
No«.  26,  80,  82,  34,  36,  and  86  North  Street,  Boston,  Mas. 


SUPER  PHOSPHATE  OF  LIME  MANUli 


Hu  the  pleasure  of  announdng  to  his  fonner  patrons  and  other  fimners  who  mjwiki 
unprore  their  Soils,  that  he  has  during  the  past  jeu  succeeded  iamanuAetanD^ta  ii 
Gas  Woiks  arouBQ  the  city,  a  superior  quality  of  Sulphate  of  '^Ammoniai"  m  U^iwi 
tie%  and  he  is  now  prepared  to  fiunlsh 

C.  B.  Be  Burg's  Super  PhoBphate  of  lAme, 

ttghly  charged  with  ''Ammonia,'*  which,  firom  experiments  made  by  scrapoJoos  e^ioaa 
tors,  is  now  acknowledged  to  be  the  most  Taluable  element  in  all  kinds  of  Oigmoic  lodiiti 
flcial  Fertilizers.  Public  State  Agricultursl  Societies,  and  distinguished  Fanners  trod  Bsq 
experiments  Uie  past  season  with  his  preparation  side  bj  side  of  Pemma  Guano  tad  «tkB 
concentrated  3fanureS|  with  uniYfrsaf  sucoess— detailea  acoounts  of  these  wiH  siiorti/  bi 
placed  before  the  public  for  examination.  The  proprietor  is  working  for  future  siidlutiD| 
reputation,  and  begs  to  assure  his  friends  that  he  will  spare  no  pains  or  efforts  to  make  erar 
package  of  ''Super  Phosphate*'  bearing  his  name.  Just  what  it  purports  to  be. 

To  avoid  impomiion  or  deception  being  practised,  hmceforib  sU  ptusksges  will  bediitincltf 
marked,  "  0.  B.  De  Burg's  Na  1,  Super  Phosphate  of  Lime." 
Pamphlets,  with  iostructionsfor  use,  etc,  wOl  be  forwarded  on  sppUokUon  U 

C.  B.  DKBuEa,  Sole  Peopeietob, 

XL  wrr.T.TAMiapnnim^  Turn  wiAan,  wswjraKK. 

^  C.     Q.     SHEFFIELD, 

URBANA.  OHIO. 

0Olilil$SIOII    MERCHANT, 

FOR  TEE 

Sale  of  Mechanical  and  Agricnltural  Maclimeiy, 

m  THE  WESTERN  AND  SOUTH-WESTERN  STATES. 
jBlzxcS.  Mixolx  otli.er  Z^Atexxtod  Az^cles 

As  are  snited  to  the  wants  of  the  Mississippi  Yalley. 
A  burineas  residence  of  uzteen  yea«  in  the  WBTnur  Statd,  a  veiy  exUeded  icqpuDtiiice  a 
sll  of  the  priodpsl  Western  Oitie^with  thesttsttnee  of  TaATsuKA  Aabri,  vitl  «Aer  te  Kuttfi 
Msnofiustaren  and  Patentees  mrasaal  fiuilitiet  through  this  kgancj, 

aUNS,    PISTOLS,   AMD    CUTLEBX 

ALFRSD                   -           -  ,      ^*  WOOBHAM, 

160    JrrjLTOJt*                .^^T^'m^^  HTUBET, 

On  DooB  Wmt  w  JteoAVWAT,  .^^^         &          ^W  owobb  8t  Piat  Ob*«. 

MEW-                   ^^                •  YOBK. 

■ou  A(«t  for  BXEDra  PATKNT  PRIMIB8  AND  CASIEIDGES  Ibr  PAmrr  Viou  Gin*. 

IMPORTER  AND  DEALER  IN  SUNS,  PISTOLS  AND  RIFLES. 

]i  oMiakailly  leertrtng  Drom  ttanvteetarcn  a  foil  uaortment  of  the  aboTo  aiti^lM,  togeOwr  *^2Sfn5 
•Bd  other  atakeia  of  Bowie,  Camp,BiKntnien*s  and  Pocket  Knlree;  Powder  Fleiki,  Shot  Poodm,  ■^a  ■"*!:  ^^^^ 
Amerloaa  and  EngUeh  Peceoarion  Oipa.  (fk-om  all  the  oelebrated  makers;)  BaUwiii^  and  Kj*l  Mi|«^J!2 
8poitfa«InipleineoU»I1atiIng  Tackle,  Itai  GoU^a  Patent  and  Derioger'a oelebrated  Piatoli;  fteaAPHWrw" 
Caps,  ,.-B^ 

Asent  fbr  *«PoaTSK*8**  Patent  RerolTlnf  and  Repeatlnf  BlAes,  and  fbr  afl  kinds  of  SporttV  Anvi^ 


ych»  kali  oftrtBf  at  iwj low psloea. 
for  Prompt  and  partlcnlar  attention  glTSB  to  the  fillinf  of  orders. 


m- 


PUTNAM'S    MONTHLY. 


%  Pagipe  of  pfnatot,  Sntntt  wit  %A 

iN    ENTIRELY   ORIGINAL   AMERICAN   WORK. 

With  tile  Janoary  number,  commenoes  the  seTenth  yolume  of  Putnam's  Monthly. 
!he  con$tanUif  increasing  circulation  of  the  Magazine^  and  the  heart/  fTOipathy  with 
hidi  the  eflbrts  of  the  Pablishers  hare  been  reoeiTed  by  the  public,  atimuhtte  them 
»  anwearied  efforts  to  continue  to  deserre  the  success  which  they  have  achieved.    It 

the  aiza'of  the  Magazine  to  furnish  the  greatest  variety  of  popular  literary  entertain- 
0nt ;  to  criticise  politics  and  society,  from  the  most  manly  and  generous  point  of  view ; 
f  tell  the  truth  about  books  and  men,  so  ftr  as  they  are  properly  subjects  of  public 
>tice ;  to  present  the  most  sptritod  and  accurate  sketches  of  travel  and  personal  ad- 
snture ;  to  discuss  sctenoe  in  all  its  popular  bearings ;  and,  in  general,  to  make  itself 
10  vehicle  of  the  best  observations  upon  all  contemporary  and  national  interests* 
lus'will  always  be  done  by  the  best  talent  in  the  country,  and  honestly,  but  it  cannot 
Iwsys  be  done  without  offbnoe.  Putnam's  Monthly  is  nei ther  a  story-book,  nor  a  par- 
i0aa  Journal.  It  has  opinioiu  and  principlea»  It  seeks  to  amuse  and  instruct ;  but  it 
opea,  also,  to  be  &lt  as  the  friend  of  good  morals,  sound  learning,  and  the  most  liberal 
od  earnest  diacussion. 


PutaamU  Monthly  may  be  obtained  of  Booksellers,  News  Agents,  sir  of  the  Publishers. 

TiBMS.— I%ree  DoUan  a  year,  or  ISffenfy-five  OenU  a  Number.  Subscribers  remUUM  Three 
Miort,  promptly,  in  advance,  to  the  Publidiers,  will  reeelve  the  work  few  one  year.^nf  fOKl, 
a  say  part  of  the  United  States,  withbi  3,000  miles.  '• 

Gldbs  of  Two  persons,  Five  DoUare  a  year,  or  Five  persons,  Ten  Dollars,  Postmasters  and 
Clergymen  supplied  at  T\so  DoOars.  Household  Words  and  Putnam's  Monthly,  Fm  Dollars. 
Soasehold  Words  or  Putnam's  Monthly,  with  the  Schoolfellow,  to  one  address,  l%ree  Dollars 
tmd  f\fly  Cents,  or  all  three  of  the  Magazines,  Fhe  DoUars  and  Fifty  Cents. 

Tbb  Yoluxes  commence  with  the  January  and  July  Numbers.  Six  Volumes  of  the  Maga- 
ritte'i  neatly  bound  in  cloth,  may  be  had  through  any  Bookseller  or  News  Agentj  prloe  2Wo 
DpOars  each  ;  or  half  Morocoo,  JTint  DoOars :  Covers  for  binding  ^e  Yolunes»  iwi^^  Cents 

Tbb  Pobubhibs  have  no  agents  for  whose  contracts  they  are  respon^ble.  Those  giving 
DidlMs.toigentaor  fheir  respeetfTe  Bte>ksellefB,  will  look  to  tbam  flur  snpply  of  the  works. 

MswaPiraM  and  FkuoMCUu',  in  Bxehange,  should  addzefs,  "  Putnam's  Monthly,"  New 
Terk. 

"."  DIX  &  EDWAJHPS, 


t  Oj  P'anc  Place;  ^^yY9t)t, 


mn  wmi 


Tu  Infciiter,  aftar  thoromsUy  tMttng  this  enffM  r^Vili 
the  put  twoyMTBtfoeis  ooa04emt  that  tt  bMt  wiuUlvar 
thing  nowiam«<ket»ia  th«  way  of  raMnc  or  Anhif  vUer:  ti 
motion  baing  rotary*  th«  atream  ia  eonrtmt,  iMbmt  the  ridtfa 
Aia  T«MaU  Tha  Mkinf  te  aaif-acQiuUB^  my d«ihlt>iii  m 
not  waB ffltoot  of  arder, 

Thiie  ptrmps  are  wall  calculated  fbr  aO  tha  laq^neifccvIM 
pampa  or  hydrants  may  ba  osad,  rti^  Factories,  StMBbMli,  te* 
MiM,  BNv«rtea»  DiitfUeriea,  Bailroads,  Water  8tetiaM»  iteh 
Minaa,  Garden  Engtaies,  Ace. 

Among  the  many  teattmonlala  giTca  of  tUs  pun,  is  ipM 
9edal  avardpd  at  tte  laatgraM  Fair  ortha  Amirtsuilniiitith 

No.  1  ia  a  house  or  wall  pump  and  domaetSe  fte  Sn^w 
win  raise  ftromSO  to  90  gsdlona  per  minute. 

No.  8  will  raise  100  gallona  at  ISO  rerolntions. 

Vo.9|     ••       980         •«         MO        « 

No.S      "        300         "        fSO        «• 

The  qnantity  raised  can  ba  doubled,  br  doablinf  tks  m^ 
dons.  These  maebines  are  maaoihetitted  and  sold  by  Am  ai^ 
•orihenatBroekportfN.Y.;  also  inthia4lly,48GoiHlBaiiM, 


eoner  of  Greenwich,)  by  J.  C.  CABT. 
8fpt.lO-ly. 


0AJK7  k  B&AmnSl 

SALAMAMffiB  SAFE 

The  best  Kre-Froof  Safe  in  tha  WoeU, 

With  tht  bott  Powder  and  Bnrylar-Proof  loeki. 

To  this  Safe  was  awarded  the  Prize  UedMl  ai  the 
World's  Fiir,  m  Loadoii,  in  1851. 


By  a  reeent  discorery  of  o^xr  Mi.  Vnxna,  (tonrbioh  aniica- 
iioa  has  been  made  for  LettecsPvtaDtt,)  n*  u%  aoa  ^niiMd 
to  famish  to  the  Pablie  a  Safe  warranted  TREE  TBO¥  DAKP- 
JUISa^eomifhtpiaMeAJ^yevt.  Tte  pabUe  sboald  keep  ia 
mlnrthAtthis 

*'  Warld-Eenowned"  Rrc-Proof  Safe, 

is  no  longer  sold  by  Sous  C  EbBoora,  vhoss  1toe»»lbiaie«        i 

Mr.  WiLDKR  to  make  and  feU  the  same  expired  on  ths  2d  of  Sep- 
tember, 1864.    Our  Safe«  are  all  manofaetved  vadNr  the  p«^ 
■  ■i^pw  sonal  superintendence  of  onr  Mr.  Wnnia,  <'TH£  0RI<2Ufi<> 

^S!^^  PIONEER"  of  the 

GENUINS    SALAMANDER    SAFE; 

and  we  are  now  prepared  to  furnish  THE  BEST  MADE  XtfP  THE  BEST  FINISHED  SAlPECf  TBEIfQRLt,  mm- 
bining  aU  the  requisites  for  a  Bar  that  b  a  SAn.  UPWARDS  OP  U%MQO  of  the  mider  Fami 
Balansander  Safea  hare  been  made  and  sold  In  the  TTnited  States ;  and  in  almost  vnrj  Urge  fire  that  has 
taken  pHee  daring  the  paat  twelre  yean,  theaa  Sales  hare  been  subgected  to  the  senrtft  tntM,  and  NOV 
ONE  of  the  r—  ..      -» 

''GENUINE    SALAMANDEES" 

has  ever  bcon  destroyed.  JK9»  Buyers  are  particularly  inrlted  to  c&U  and  examine  onz  SsXau 

Depot,  12a  Water-§treet  (near  Wall-st.),  If  ew-TorlL. 

>\  Mandfactory,  Third  ATeuue,  comer  of  ISth -street,  Brooklm 

B.  G.  VILDEB  &  C0.>  PateateeB  and  Maiin&ctnrflra. 

WWI.  R.  PRINCE  ^  CO., 

Proprietors  of  the 

NITBSBBIES,   Flashisg,    Now^Torlir 

OBer  6,000  Tubers  of  the 

CHMA'ESE  FOTJITO—Diqm^ea  f^fafors. 

Tnai  will  send  any  Otttloguet  of  1&«  diftrent  departments  ofV^r  nnriralled  eoUectlon  of  Ctess,  ShrsN, 
Plaata,  and  Seeds,  to  appUeants  who  enelofa  Etamps,  and  who  w ill  st^tTjjaSl  daaa  they  dsaire.  Wbe:snb  Ort» 
lognee  of  Trees,  FUnta,  and  SMdi,  for  Nsrsaries,  cm  only  be  sent.  'A^JFJuiipblet,  deaeriUag  tbe  Oaitits  of  iht  (X 
Mae  Potato,  Liser:c9,  lad  Stimash,  will  be  laiuel  ac  tbe  SOth  of  Dj^eimbbr.f 


:i^ 


8TILL  GREATER   ATTRACTIONS! I 


GODEY'S  LADY'S  BOOK 

■FQ-R  1866. 


FIFTY-SECOND  VOLOMEI-THE  PIONEER  MAGAZINEI! 

JB^  Especially  devoted  to  the  wants  of  the  Ladies  of  Ameriea. 

. ■ » ■ 

Whkud  this  Magaone  is  taken  in  a  hoase^  no  other  is  wanted,  aa  it  oompriaes  all  that  ooold  Ibt 
ibtained  bj  taking  three  other  Ifagazinee. 


NEW  FEATURES  FOR  1866. 

A  new  and  TerylaterMting  ttoiy  will  be  eommenMd  in  JMiiary,  bj  Marion  Hariand,  anftlMt  of  **A1inm,"  *ad 
■Biddan  Path,"  two  novela  that  bare  ereated  aa  imm«naa  aanBation  in  the  litarary  world.    Alao— 
Iflis  Tliginia  P.  Townaeod  will  oommanoe  in  tha  Pcbraaxj  nnmbar  a  NouraUetta,  wldeh  wa  know  will  atroBflf 
•teiaat  tha  readan  of  tba  "*  Book.** 
Scoriea  bj  an  Baglish  antboraaa. 

Bow  to  maka  Wax  Plowara  and  Pralta.    With  angrftTlngn. 
Tba  Nora*  and  tba  Nnrtery. 
Bow  to  maka  a  Bonaat. 
Tronblea  of  an  Boglish  Honiake«par. 

The  Art  of  Bkaichinf  Flowara  from  Katura.  With  angnrings.  To  ba  oopiad  by  tha  laarnar  aa  paper  to  be 
Qloied. 

If atamal  eonnaala  to  a  DMightar,— Daafgaad  to  aid  her  in  the  oare  of  her  health,  the  tnpn»T«mant  of  her  mlad, 
nd  thecnltlmtion  of  her  heart 

New  atrle  of  lUnminnaug  Windowa  and  Lamp  Shadea.— With  engraTlnga. 
Poetry  and  Hiatory  of  Finger-Bingo,  lUaatrated  ;^Shelia  fbr  the  Ladlaa,  and  when  they  eonu  flrom,  wllh  eagra^ 

tSm  ii  only  giving  an  idea  of  oar  intentiona  for  1866.    Hew  dedgna  of  taitereat  to  the  ladiea  are  apringing  nn 

raiy  day ;  we  ahaU  aTall  onraelTee  of  oforything  that  ean  intareet  them.    In  faot,  '^  Oodey*B  Lady'a  Beofet"  wilt 

Dflaeta  tlie  iatereet  of  any  other  three  magaiinea. 

Zb  addition  to  the  aboTo  will  be  conctnned  in  eaeh  Na. 

Godey'e  eplandid  Steel  eograTlnga. 

One  nondred  pagee  of  reeding. 

Godey't  oballenge  Paahion  Pletea    In  this,  as  In  oTory  other  department,  we  defy  rivalry  or  fanintlon. 

Bmbroldery  patterns    Any  qnantity  of  them  are  gitea  monthly. 

Modal  Coltagea. 

Preaa  making,  with  diagrama  to  ent  by. 

Draee  patteme— lofbnt'a  and  ChUdien'a  Dream— All  Unda  of  Qrodbet  and  Netting  Work--Clnaki,  MaatalelBi  Tal- 

aa*  Oollara.  ChemieetCff,  Under  SieoTea,  Bonneta,  Window  Onrtaina,  Broderle  Anglalae  Sllppera,  Oap^-Oleaka, 

raaing  Dreaaee.  Penoj  Artiolea,  HeadDreaaM,  Hair  Dnaeing,  Bobea  far  Night  and  Morning,  Carriage  Di«aaea» 

rldal  OreaHo,  Wreaaha,  Maatlliaa,  Walkiag  Dnaaea,  BIdlag  Htbita^  Boya*  Gloihlng,  Uapee  aad  Cloafca  of  far  la 

laaon.    Croobet  and  N«itUng  )\ork,  printed  in  Colore. 

J>BAW1NQ  LBSSONS  for  Ton^— 1000  daaigna,  Moite,  $S  worth  ia  glren  erery  year;  the  Nnrae  aad  the 

uaery,  with  foU  laatmetioaa ;  Goday'a  inralnabla  Reelpea  npon  erery  aabjcet. 

Wa  woald  adrlae  all  who  latend  to  fnbaeribe,  to  aend  in  their  ordera  aooa ;  for  If  wa  do  not  make  dapUeace 
areoiype  platen,  It  will  be  diflleait  to  eapply  the  demand.  We  expect  onr  llat  fl>r  1856  wiU  reaeb  100,000  oopiea. 
la  beat  plan  of  aabaoribing  ia  to  aend  your  money  direct  to  the  publiaher.  Tboae  who  aend  large  amoanle,  had 
^l^mt  aend  draOa ;  but  note*  will  anewer,  if  drafU  cannot  be  procured.  Lettera  had  better  be  reglatered-4t  only 
ita  flf  e  oanu  extra,  and  their  aafe  reception  ia  inaured. 

TBBMB.    GABH    IN    ADVANGB. 
One  eopy,  one  year,  $1    Two  eopiee,  one  year,  $6.    Three  eopiea,  one  year,  $&    FtTe  eopieoi  one  year,  aad  aa 
tra  eopy  lo  the  peraon  tending  the  dab,  making  alx  oopiei,  $10.    Bight  eopiee,  one  year,  and  aa  extra  eopy  to 
» peraou  eendlog  the  olab,  making  nine  eopiee,  $15.    Bleven  coplea,  one  year,  and  an  extra  eopy  to  the  peteea 
idiag  the  club,  making  twelve  eopiee,  98a 

t3^  T****  above  terme  ean  not  be  devi-ttod  from,  no  matter  bow  many  are  ordered. 
lodaiy'a  Lady's  Book  and  Harper'a  MaxHsine,  boih  one  year,  ibr  $4  50. 
i^odey'a  Ltdy'a  Book  and  Arthar*a  Home  Migaaine,  both  one  year,  for  $8  50. 
ma  iB<>n«>«  matt  all  be  sent  at  one  time  for  any  of  the  Clubs. 

PAddftione  of  one  or  more  to  duba  are  reoelred  at  clnb  prioea. 
A  apeelmen  or  speelmena  will  be  sent  direct  lo  any  Postmaaier  making  the  reqasat 
We  oan  alaaya  supply  back  numbers  for  the  year,  as  the  work  ia  stereotyped 

SubBoriberB  in  the  BritiBh  ProYinoeB, 

lo  aand  far  elabo,  maat  remit  36  eenu  e<t»  on  every  anbacriber,  ta  pay  the  Aamrfeaa  postage  to  tha  Baaa. 

L.  A.  GODXT,  Ho.  113  Chestnut  Street^  Philadelplua. 


SUPER  PHOSPHATE  OF  LIME  MANURE 


Has  the  pleasure  of  announciog  to  hia  former  patrons  and  other  fiurmers  who  maj  wahto 
laiprove  their  Soils,  that  he  has  daring  the  past  jear  sncoeeded  in  mana&ctaring  frm  (k 
Gas  Works  around  the  city,  a  superior  quality  of  jSuIphate  of  "Ammonia,"  in  Lu^qottti- 
ties,  and  he  is  now  prepared  to  furnish 

C.  B,  De  Burg's  Super  Phosphate  of  lime, 

bighlT  charged  with  "Ammonia/'  which,  from  experiments  made  by  scmpulous  expma» 
tm,  IS  now  acknowledged  to  be  the  most  yaluable  element  in  all  kinds  of  Organic  and  Aiti- 
fidal  Fertilisers.  Public  State  Agricultural  Societies,  and  didtingaished  Farmeis  tried  sosf 
experiments  the  past  season  with  his  preparation  side  by  side  of  PeruTian  Guano  and  ote 
concentrated  Manures,  with  universal  success— detailed  accounts  of  these  will  shortly  bo 
placed  before  the  public  for  examination.  The  proprietor  is  working  for  future  and  Im^ 
reputation,  and  b^  to  assure  his  friends  that  he  will  spare  no  pains  or  efforts  to  make  enqr 
package  of  '"Super  Phosphate*'  bearing  his  name,  just  what  it  purports  to  bei 

To  vrM  imposition  or  deception  being  practised,  henceforth  all  packages  wiD  be  digtiBdllf 
marked,  "C.  B.  De  Burgas  Na  1,  Super  Phosphate  of  lime." 
Pamphlets,  with  instructions  for  use,  etc,  will  be  forwarded  on  appliei^ido  to 

C.  B.  Ds  BuBG,  Sole  ^botbietoEj 

11  WTLTJAWHBPlgH,  XAR  nLABS^  mT-TlttL 

C.     Q.     SHEFFIELD, 

URBANA,  OHIO, 

oonnissioN  neROHASt, 

rORTHB 

Sale  of  Mechanical  and  Agncultnral  UKaolmniy, 

m  THB  WESTERN  AND  SODTH-WESTKRN  STATES. 
.AjxxkSL  m^vLOlx  otlnop  Z*Atezxtoc3.  2Lrtlole« 

Ab  are  suited  to  the  wants  of  the  Mississippi  Yslley. 

A  hMineis  naidenee  of  aizteen  yean  in  the  W aanaK  Scatu,  a  Tety  eatcadtd  i 
all  of  the  principal  Westers  Oitiee^with  the  aaalttance  of  TaATsusis  Aems,  iriD  lAv  tc  ] 
Manniacturert  and  Patentees  onusoal  fiMiiities  through  this  Ageoey.  

GUNS,   PISTOLS,    AHB   OVTLBEt. 

ALFRBD  ^  "WOOXSAM, 

On  Dooa  Waw  aw  BaoADWAT,  ^0^  Jk  ^^^     OFPoam  St  Paw'*  Cai»»i 

h-EW-  ^  YOWL 

•OLS  l««nUte  KLKQf *8  PATENT  PRIIORB  AND  CARTRIDGES  for  Patbrt  Nb wu  GofS. 

IMPORTER  AND  DEALER  IN  GUNS,  PISTOLS  AND  RIFLES. 

!■  tOBSlaBlly  reodTinK  Htdid  manaftictanra  s  fka  ssflortmeat  of  Cbe  sbote  srtlcles,  tocslbar  vlOi  "^j*^^^ 
■ad  olhsr  makns  of  Bowie,  Camp<  Bportemes^a  and  PockM  KnlTea;  Powder  FIMka«  Shot  PoachM,  aad  Bwtt^gwgb 
AvtfioRS  tnd  BngHih  Perwurfon  Gaps,  (fh>ni  all  the  eeUbratod  makenO  Baldwin's  and  Vy'k  Patsot  6«a  W«^ 
gportlBf  Implomsnts,  Vlahliig  Tackle,  Ite. ;  Coli*s  Patent  and  Dertnaer^soelebrated  Platols;  F)r«i<aPariar  Tm^^  * 
Capa^  ^^ 

ARSBt  fbr  ('PosTBa*!"  Patent  Bsfotvlnf  and  Rspealinc  Riflas,  sad  ft»  sR  klads  i#8perilac  km^W^ 

likh.  h«  U  oSsrloff  at  vtiy  low  prieea. 

IST  PNBpi  and  partkelar  attontloB  glvta  to  tba  fflUac  sf  ortoB.  ^^^ 


.A.  BOOK  OF  HAHE  HTJMOU! 

Will  be  Publiflhed,  Saturday,  November  17, 

THE  WIDOW  BEDOTT  PAPEKS, 

EDITED  BY  ALICE  B.  NEAL. 

Ou  Yolame,  12mo,  with  8  spirited  Hlostratioiia  by  Dallas  and  Off.    Prioe^  $I.3( . 

OOZSTTENTS. 


HtseklalvBedott. 

TiM  Widow  Bftay*  Poetry. 

Widow  Jenkins'  Animosity. 

Mr.  Crane  Walke  In. 

The  Widow  Dlsoovrsea  of  PompkiBtw 

The  Widow  Loeea  her  Been. 

Mr.  Grene  eboot  te  Propoeau 

Mr.  Cnoe  Walks  out. 

The  Widow  **  Sou  her  Gap.** 

The  Widow  RendTee  to  Leere  WIgglelewm. 

The  Widow  Tradea  with  a  Pedlmr. 

Biseearae  on  Variona  TDploe. 

The  Widow,  harlog  heard  that  Elder  Salfflea  le  Oek, 
WriCee  to  blm. 

Haeorte  to  Elder  SnliBes  for  BeligloiiB  laatniflUoB. 

The  Widow  ooncludea  to  Pnbliah. 

The  WMow  Prepares  to^ReceiTe  Blder  SaliBes  on 
ThttakaglTlof-Oay. 

Orders  should  be  tddressed  to 


The  Widow  Betlras  to  a  Orore  In  the  rear  of  ] 
Sniffles'  Houaa 

The  Widow  Writes  to  bar  Daof  hter,  Mr.  toUar  Sttitk 

The  Rer.  Mra.  Pnffflaa  Abroad. 

The  Rot.  Mrs.  Sniffles  at  Home. 

The  Rer.  Mrs.  Solfflee.ezpressss  hsr  SentlmsBts  !■  Re- 
fsrd  to  the  Parsoasse. 

Aunt  Maguire'a  Bxperienee. 

Deaeriptlon  of  the  Donation  Parfj. 

Aiot  Magnire  Treau  of  the  Coolemplaled  Sewlaff  Be-' 
dety  at  Scrabble  HilL 

Aunt  Magnire  Oontinusa  her  AeeooBt  tt  the  flevlit 
Society. 

Aunt  Msgnlre's  Visit  to  SlablewB. 

Mri.  Maftuire^a  Aecoont  of  Deacon  Whipple. 

Mra.  Mudtaw*8  Recipe  for  Potato  PaddMg. 

Moraing  CaUs ;  or,  ETsry  Body's  Parttoolar  9tkmL 


J.  C.  DEBBY,  Publiaher,  New-Tork. 


FIRST   PREMIUM 


MANUFACTURED  BT 


STEIirWAT  ft  SOKB. 


Hf^  Walker  Street,  nemr 


iwavt  N«ir-T«rlBft 


S.  A  8.  respeetftilly  call  the  attention  of  the  pnblie  to  thair  apleiidld  aaeortmnit  of  aeasi-gvanA  and  sqnara  Plaee 
Fortes,  embraoiag  every  style,  flrooa  6  1-4  to  7  I  8  oolaTas,  and  fVom  the  nlalo,  ronnd-eomered  Piano  to  Ihe  aioet  rlehlr 
earred.  In  eoa«eqaenetf  ofthe  oonatrootton  of  their  semi-grand  Pianu-Portes,  all  the  treble  atrlaga  rnnnlng  paralWl 
with  the  keya.  whloi  gl?es  to  th^  atrlngs  aa  well  aa  the  aonndlog- board  a  greater  aonading  power,  the  tone  eomMnae 
the  power  of  a  grand  Piano  with  tbe  aweetnesa  of  a  aqnare.  The  tonch,  on  aoooimt  of  the  soperior  aetloa  need,  is  of 
great  elasticity,  anl  aa  pleaaaat  to  the  tnranl  plajer  aa  to  the  greatest  profe^looal  artlat;  iheir  darablllty  Is  nnn»- 
pataad,  and  tbey  are  wnirraoted  to  atand  anj  cllmatOf  In  conaeqnence  of  an  additional  doable  croea  Iron  braefnf: 

TTu  tone  ia  nobUr,  rieiur^  and  greater  than  in  antf  othrr  Piano,    1.  On  account  of  hsThig  four  brldgaa  on  the  ao 
Ing-board  ioaiead  of  t  vo.    SL  The  npper  lialf  of  the  Piano  having  three  airings  to  a  note  Inttead  of  two.    S.  The  seuid. 
Ing-board  being  like  that  In  a  crand  nearly  teloe  aa  ian{e  a«  in  any  other  square  Piano. 

Aa  a  p'oofof  the  aaperiortty  of  their  Pianos,  S.  lb  a  only  neM  to  state  that  at  the  MatropoUtsn  Mechaales*  Fall^ 
iMld  in  Washington  City,thsy  wars  nnaahnonsly  awardsd  the  First  Premlnm,  In  both  elasaea,  (ssml'graad  and  twe- 

whom  were  the  most  distingniahsd  maltem  flram  Boston,  Msw-Tork,  Flrilir' 


Hrlngad,)  over  all  eorapetitor8»  among 
4elpbia,  ani  B^ltimora 


la  addition  to  thia.Uiey  haTe  reeelTed  the  bigfaeat  and  moat  flattering  testimonials  ttom  the  graal 


Menu  thmuf h  the  United  States,  pronusneiug  their  Instrumenu  soperior  to  any  other. 
8TBINW4T  A  Soite  f-el  confident  that  their  Piano- Fortea  are  not  excelled  by  thoee  of  any  other 
faiTlte  pnrcha^ra  and  de*aera  to  call  and  examine  fbr  themaelras.    Brery  Piano  la  warranted  to  give 
Hon,  or  the  purchaae  mon«y  returned. 


ring  tlios  eaeowagad, 
maker,  a^dfthersfcrs^ 
ko  give  eaiaa  sal l^s 


BLAKE'S  PATENT  FIRE  PROOF  PAINT. 

•*•*• 

The  original  and  only  arUele  that  «an  be  sold  wllhoat  InfHagliig  the  patMt»  wU  at  aU  tiaaa  l»e  kept,  heA 
gnuul  in  OU  and  In  Dry  Powder,  at  119  PBARL  STRBBT,  by  the  Patentee. 

The  Patent  haslnst  been  decided  in  the  United  Butcs  Court  to  be  good  and  vaOd. 

In  eonseqoMioe  of  thto  decision  throwing  the  entire  bosioess  into  my  heeds,  I  shaU  veiy  OMteMy  tedeje 
As  price,  ee  I  caa  manirihctme  a  large  ^nantlty  much  cheaper,  proportionally,  than  a  small  one.  All  Inlnngan  WiB 
he  pieeeeated. 

JiM^ir  CWM.  BLAXS,  Patontoe,  U9  P«wl  StiMt,  r«w-Tork. 


PHILLIPS,    S-A.MPSOTSr    &   CO. 
13  Winter  Street^  Boston. 


PUBLISH 


Sargent's  ^tenkriDf  Series  d^c^ad  ^eaks, 

Bt  EPES  SARGENT,  Author  of  the  "Btaitoabd  Sp 


NOW    READY: 

THE    STANDARD    FIFTH    READER, 

Oontaining  a  summary  of  rules  for  pronunciation  and  elocutioa ;  numextnia  exercises  for  resdiog  sdL 
ncitation ;  a  naw  system  of  referances  to  rules  and  definitions;  and  «  copious  ezplauAtoiy  iodex 

THE  STANDARD  FOURTH  READER, 

Containing  a  thorough  coarse  of  preliminaiy  exerdsoa  in  articulation,  piODiaiciatidn,  aooen^  ko. ;  nd 
•xplanatoij  index,  reading  lessons,  &c. 

THE  STANDARD  THIRD  READER, 
Containing  exeiciaea  in  the  elomentaiy  sounda^  an  eixplanatoxy  iDA<BX^  reading  Jessoo^  Aa 

THE  STANDARD  SECOND  READER, 

Containing  exercisea  in  articulation,  reading  leasoDS^  Aa   BeanliMy  IDnstrated  bj  BiUiogt  vid. 
otfaan. 

THE  STANDARD   FIRST  READER, 

BaautilViIly  illustrated,  will  be  ready  in  October,  1856.    ItwinbefbDoweibTOks 

STANDARD  SPELLER,  AND  STANDARD  PRIMER 

Readen,  ibr  examination,  will  be  fturnished  to  teacben  gratuitously,  at  the  8iara  of  tbe  ?Tih!fidh 
ero^  or  sent  by  express^  as  they  may  order.  Should  they  wish  them  sent  by  mail,  this  can  he  done  <b 
their  enclosing  to  the  publishers  the  amount  of  postage  for  pre-payment  The  postago  rates  are— oa 
the  Standard  Filth,  or  £%Bt  Class  Header,  480  pageSi  12mQ^  24  cents;  Tlie  Standard FoorthBe&der, 
326  pages,  12mo^  16  cents;  The  Standard  Second  Reader,  219  pages^  l€mo,  12  oeata. 

This  series^  though  fteeh  in  the  marlcet,  is  meeting  with  a  rapid  soecoeB  such  as  has  attended 
no  sunilar  series.  Oi:  the  last  published,  The  Standard  Second  Header,  tlie  Nmo-Bedjord  M^tvy^ 
says: 

"  Tbia  is  a  eapltd  ttttla  tolnme,  as  every  taaalicr  will  aay  who  ezunloea  It  T1i«  praftea  la  MI  ofw|tii«a» 
which  ooly  a  person  praolteany  acqaslntsd  with  ohildran  and  tssching  could  msko.  Mr.  Bsrgcntli  tse  tMau  lo  iht^ 
sslectlon  of  snlcles  for  pnpils  la  unerring ;  while  the  little  people  sre  lesrnlng  hard  to  resd.  spdl,  and  write,  th9f 
are  gabtlng  lessons  of  tnathftalnosa,  obsdieaoa,  and  hnmaalty,  whieh  wlU  faflneoes  then  throoih  U*  Mr.  SugaatV 
School  Books  are  fast  beeomlnc  tbb  standard  aohool  books,  as  they  dessrm  to  bo,  snd  w«  shesM  te  gM  to  kaow 
they  had  rapenedad  sU  the  old  Bieehaaiaal  and  treadmlU  syaMBs  that  haTo  had  UtfJs  inflaaaaa  apsa  dUUna  cxee^ 
to  mske  them  fhal  sversloa  to  ftndy.** 

Of  the  entire  aeries  the  JViM'Yarfc  IndependnU  says: 

**Theee  raadlnf  books  are  ofaiagnlar  azeaUenca^  more  ospecially  as  fneeasaAdfaataaoasorthaveryhUMst 
■oral,  and  sometimes  oven  religions  tone,  wlthont  a  particle  of  deoomlnatlonil  bias,  or  socttrUa  offfloss.  iWr 
oihsr  merits  correspond ;  bat  this  one,  in  these  days  of  the  great  ethirsl  problem  Ibr  common  school  maBSgen^V  •■ 
a  spaeial  oonaldsration.   The  typographical  ezocntlon  of  these  Readera  In  worthy  of  all  pralssL** 

Of  the  Standard  Third  Reader  the  Ntw  •  York  Ckttrehmcm  says: 
*<  Thti  book  la  chiefly  rsmarfcabla  Ibr  tha  attention  It  eompels,  in  a  by  no  nosan  weariBoma  ar  MBotooeos  feitt 
to  the  ▼•  M  (>t  snd  eonsoaast  aound^-a  ttaerangh  aad  ready  capability  of  dlitlngaishinf  which  le  laaiwfiiiltoagftea 
aad  affective  reader-*and  th<*  extreme  beaaty  sad  appropriateness  of  lu  aelectiona.*' 

THE  ELi.ilENTS  OF  INTELLECTUAL  PHILOSOPHY, 

^  Tranda  Wayland,  I\  D.,  President  of  Brown  Universi^.    A  work  deseed  as  a  Text-Book  for 

Collegesi  Academies,  and  High  Schools: 

StooKHABDT'fl  Pbdtoifles  Of  CBEiasTBT,  illustrated  by  sfanple  experiments.    Translated  by  Cl  H. 

Fieroe,  U.  D^  with  an  introduction  by  ProC  EL  N.  Horsford,  of  Gambridga 
Pbok  Obosbt's  Gbiis:  Sbbob.— Greeic  Grammar.    Greek  tessonsL    Greek  Tables.    XeDOfto^ 

Anabasis. 

The  aboYO  are  by  Alpheus  Crosby,  late  Professor  of  the  Greek  Language  and  latereture  m 
Dartmouth  OoUege.  They  are  yeiy  highly  recommended,  and  are  ah'eady  extensively  in  use,  as  text* 
books,  in  the  diilerent  colleges  and  classical  schools  in  the  country. 
XtJHNSR's  IiATTir  EzBROUi  BooK.    Kuhsxb's  Elbmsktart  Latih  GJUimiLB.    By  Pro£  CbaoptiB. 

A  new  edition,  entirely  revised. 
OOXH ov  ScBOOli  AUMBRA.    By  Thomas  Sherwin,  Principal  of  ^e  English  High  School,  Boston. 


COSMOPOLITAN  ART  ASSOCIATION! 


SECOND   YEAR. 


ARRANOEif  B37TS  for  the  secood  annual  collection  of  this  new  and  popular  Institaiioo 
for  the  diffusion  of  Literature  and  Art,  have  been  made  on  the  most  extensiye  scale. 
Among  the  works  already  engaged  is  the  fiur-famed 

Which  originally  cost  Ten  Thousand  Dollars. 

In  forming  the  new  CoUectioziy  the  diflhsion  of  works  ot  AHEnioi.ir  Art,  and  the 
encouragement  of  American  genius,  have  not  been  overlooked.  Commissions  ha^ » 
been  issued  to  many  of  the  most  distinguished  American  Artists,  who  will  contribTJtc 
some  of  their  finest  productions.  Among  them  are  three  Marble  Busts,  executed  by 
the  greatest  living  sculptor,  Hirah  Powssa 

The  Father  of  his  Country ; 

The  Philosopher; 

The  SUtesman. 

A  speoial  agent  has  visited  Europe,  and  made  carefbl  and  Judicious  selections  o£ 
fcreign  works  of  Art,  both  in  Bronze  and  Karble ;  Statuair  and  Qioice  Paintings ; 
the  whole  fbrming  a  large  and  valoable  oollection  of  Pidntings  and  Statoary,  to  be 
distributed  ran  among  the  members  of  the  Association  for  the  Second  Year. 

TERIHS  OF  MEimiERSmP. 

The  payment  of  Three  Dollars  constitutes  any  one  a  member  of  this  Association, 
and  entities  him  to  either  one  of  the  following  MagaBines  for  one  year,  and  also  a  ticket 
in  the  distribution  of  the  Statuary  and  Paintings. 

The  Literature  issued  to  subscribers  consists  of  the  following  Monthly  Magazines: — 
Harper's,  Putnam's,  Knickerbocker,  Blackwood's,  Housebold  Words,  Qraham's,  and 
Qodey*s  Lady's  Book. 

Persons  taJcing  five  memberships  are  entitled  to  sny  five  of  the  Magazines  for  oq» 
year,  and  to  tix  tlekeU  in  the  distribution. 

The  net  proceeds  derived  ftx>m  the  sale  ot  memberships^  are  devoted  to  the  purchase 
of  worics  of  Art  for  the  ensuing  year. 

The  advantages  secured  by  becoming  a  member  of  this  AssociatiMi,  are — 

1st  All  persons  receive  the  full  vaht*  of  their  ntbtoriptums  tU  the  ttttrij  In  the  shape 
of  sterling  Magazine  literature. 

2d.  Bach  member  is  contributing  towards  purchasing  choice  Works  ot  Art,  which 
are  to  be  distributed  among  themselves,  and  are  at  the  same  time  encouraging  the 
Artists  of  the  countiy,  disbursing  tfionsands  of  dollars  through  its  agency. 

Persons,  in  remitting  fwidt  for  membership,  will  please  pve  their  Pottt-ojfice  addre$8 
infuU,  stating  the  month  they  wish  the  Magazine  to  oommence,  and  have  the  letter 
"  Registered  "  on  the  envelope,  to  prevent  loss ;  on  the  receipt  of  whioh,  a  certificate 
of  membership,  together  with  the  Magazine  desired,  will  be  forwarded  to  any  part  ot 
the  oountry. 

Thnse  who  purchase  magazines  at  book-stores,  will  observe  that  by  Joining  tins  As- 
sociation,  they  reeeite  the  Magtuine  and  Free  Ticket  in  the  annueU  eUttrihuHon,  ail  at 
the  same  price  they  now  pay  for  the  Magazine  alone.    For  membership,  address 

C.  Ii,  DERBY,  Actuary  O,  A.  ▲. 

At  either  of  the  principal  offices—"  Knickerbocker  Magazine"  office,  348  Broadwajr. 
New-York ;  or,  Western  Ofllce,  166  Water  Street,  Sandusky,  0. 

Subscriptions  received  by  S.  Hitbstok,  Hon.  Secretary,  Enkkerbocker  Offioe,  348 
Broadway.    Descriptive  Illustrated  Catalogues  aent  firee  on  spplication. 


* 


MERRY'S  MUSEUM  FOR  1856. 

GREAT     INDUCEMENTS 
POB  EFFOBTB  TO  DTCBSiiSS  THE  SUBSCBIPTIOV   LIST.  I 

Two  yeftn  affo,  we  offered  m  *  premium  to  any  and  all  who  would  send  m  tw 
•abecriben  to  Ifterry's  Miuevm,  or  the  Mother'e  Magazine,  or  one  eubseriber  to  adv 
with  Uie  pay  in  adranoe,  a  Bound  Volume  of  the  Museum.  The  offer  was  eafrerij 
aeeepted,  producing  a  lai^e  number  of  Subscribers.  Several  persons  procured  nsasi 
enough  to  secure  the  entire  set,  then  consisting  of  Tliirteen  v  olumes.  We  have  bees 
urgently  requested,  fromviany  quarters,  to  repeat  the  offer,  Trhich  we  accordingly  do^ 
with  a  liberal  amendment  in  favor  of  those  who  wish  to  get  the  whole  set 

For  every  two  dollars  sent,  one  of  which  must  be  for  a  new  subscriber — the  other, 
may  be  either  for  a  new  subscriber,  or  in  advance  for  your  own— we  will  send  forward 
two  copiee  of  either  of  the  above  Magazines,  or  one  of  each  as  desti*ed,  and  a  jearfj 
Volume  of  the  Museum,  bound  in  sheep  or  cloth,  and  an  additional  volume  for  eveiy 
additional  two  subscriptions  forwarded.  If  the  volumes  are  to  be  sent  by  Mail,  yea 
will  eend  for  each  12  cents  in  Post  Office  Stamps,  as  the  postage  must  be  prepaid  hera 

Those  who  wish  to  obtain  the  entire  library— eon sistiog  of  Fifteen  Volames— ess 
haTe  it  by  forwarding  the  names  of  Twenty-five  new  subscribers,  with  the  money  ii 
adranee.  These  are  very  liberal  terms,  which  we  caa  hardly  afford.  We  trust  thsj 
will  prore  a  spur  to  unusual  exertion^  and  result  in  unusual  auocess. 

As  this  may  meet  the  eye  of  some  who  are  oaaoquatnted  with  the  periodioal^  wt 

add— 

BIBRRT»8   MUSEUM   AND   PA&LBT^   MAQAZUm, 

Aditsd  by  the  well-known  Robkbt  Maaar,  is  designed  for  youth,  is  adapted  to  ereate 


1 


A  love  of  reading  and  stimulate  to  self-improyement.  Almost  ererj  young  gent/eraaa 
and  lady  remembers  it  as  the  agreeable  companion  of  their  youth.  It  is  admitted  by 
all  to  be  the  model  work  of  its  dass.  No  other  is  so  deiervedly  popular  or  ao  wiMj 
eiroulated  

THB  MOTBBR^  MAOAZINB  AND  FAMII<T  MmOTOE* 

is  a  well-known  and  popular  work.  It  treats  not  only  of  horns  edseslioa  and  nvrtur^ 
hat  of  all  subjects  of  praetioal  interest  to  the  Christian  family,  aadis  lutaised  by  the 
beet  writers  in  the  country. 

TsBitt  of  each  of  the  above  periodioals--one  dollar  a  year  in  advsnee.  Thtf  IH 
■raed  monthly,  and  are  beautifully  illustrated  with  wood  engravioga 

Addreiit       X.  O.  A  J.  If.  8TBABN8,  116  Numi  BtrMt^  R.  T 

THE   MOTHEIl'l   lASAMHt 

1856. 

W  TWENTY-FOURTH   YEAR.  JB 
rffJS  OLDEST  MAGAZIKB  OF  THE  KIND  Ilf  THB  WOUSk 

Having  united  with  our  own,  the  "MAOASorB  voa  Motbkbs  avd  DaiwiniifC 
hitherto  under  the  editorial  oharse  of  Mrs.  Whittlesey;  and  expecting,  in  additim 
to  our  own  valued  list  of  oontributors,  the  aid  of  those  who  ha^e  given  lift  aod 
interest  to  that^  we  feel  great  confidence  in  beine  able  to  promise  a  lam  impravt* 
moot  in  the  iatrineie  value  of  the  work,  (or  the  future.  The  cause  to  which  we  aie 
devoted,  is  one  of  uafsiling  interest  and  importance,  and  will  continue  to  be  «^ 
while  society  exists.  And  in  theee  days  of  activity,  enterprise,  and  progren,  we 
seem  to  have  need  of  double  watchfulness,  in  our  guardianship  of  chtldren,  became 
theyoome  forward  so  precociously,  and  pass  so  early  from  under  our  handa 

We  thall  endeavor  to  bear  this  in  mind,  and  to  work  well  while  the  day  larit 
We  trust  our  subscribers  will  do  the  same,  and  that  all  who  have  assisted,  as  nh* 
soriben  or  contributors,  to  sustain  Mrs  Whittlesey's  Magazine,  will  be  disposed  eo^ 
dially  to  do  the  same  for  the  two,  as  now  united,  and  thus  carry  forward,  ss  A% 
retirei^  the  work  to  whioh  she  has  eo  ably  devoted  the  beet  years  of  her  life. 

The  valuable  services  of  Rev.  S.  T.  Allen,  as  Editor,  are  still  continued,  as  htft* 
tofore.  We  have  also  secured  the  aid  of  an  Assistant  Editor,  who  is  one  of  the  Uit 
writers  in  the  country. 

We  shall  commence  the  year  with  an  el^ant  meszotint  engraving.  We  ihifl 
pve  more  variety  to  our  pagee  than  we  have  done;  and,  among  other  things,  sbsU 
introduce  a  department  for  (mildren,  which  we  trust  will  be  found  alike  useful  to  ikm 
and  to  parents. 

TERM8S 

One  Dollar  a  year,  if  in  advance.  One  Dollar  and  Fifty  Cent^  if  paymaat  hi 
delayed  till  the  end  of  the  year.    Four  Copiee  for  Three  Dollars. 

Specimen  numbers  sent  free. 

A  Bound  Volume  given  for  every  two  new  subscribers,  paying  in  advaaec 

All  eommunications  most  be  addressed  to 

I  0.  4  J.  H.  8TEABHS,  Pnbliihers  and  Propri0tor% 

116  Nassau  StRur*  Nxw  Tou. 
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Olf*  THE  IiABGEST  CLASS. 


AUONO    ITS    UANT    D  ISTIKaUIS  HED    WBITXBS    1.B1, 

S^T.  G«orge  B.  Gheeyer,  D.  D.,  Rev.  Henry  Ward  Beecber,  Gov.  Louis  Koesath,  Dr.  Solgert 
i«Mles  Lu  Brace,  Clarence  Cook,  Mrs.  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe,  Mrs.  H.  0.  Knight,  Anne  IL^  lUmiie 
yrtle,  and  numerous  others. 

rrtiis  Journal  is  in  no  way  sectaricm,  and  is  controlled  hj  no  party  or  clique. 
STo  expense  is  spared  to  secure  every  variety  of  talent  in  the  several  departments  of  this  paper. 
lATge  oorps  of  Correspondents  have  been  engi^ged  both  at  home  and  abroad.  A  fiiU  summary  of 
aligiouB  and  Greneral  Intelligence  is  given.  Also,  weekly,  an  article  on  the  Money  Market  and 
>inmercial  Kews.  A  full  and  complete  Review  of  the  Flour  and  Produce  Market  and  merohan- 
oe  generally,  together  with  that  of  the  Cattle  Market,  is  written  weekly  by  an  experienoed  maiL 
cpressty  for  this  paper.  Our  Prices  Current  are  also  corrected  up  to  the  day  of  pubUcatkm,  ana 
imj-  be  confidently  relied  upon  for  correctness.  In  shorty  the  proprietors  are  determined  that  Tbb 
n>aPS]rDiirT  shall  be  surpassed  by  no  other  paper  for  excellence  and  cheapness. 

TERMS.— BY  MAIL,  $2.00  A  YEAR,  IN  ADVANCE. 

yar  specimen  numbers  sent  gratis.    Orders  for  the  paper,  accompanied  by  the  money,  addrMMd 
»  the  Publisher,  and  prepaid,  will  be  considered  at  our  r&lp 
yp*  Sttbsoriptions  can  oommenoe  with  any  number  of  the  paper. 
Sr*  Advertiflementf— Twelve-and-a-half  cents  a  Ime  fi>r  each  insertion. 

JOSEPH  H.  LADD,  PabUsher* 

OmcN  No.  23  Bbbdcan  Stbeit,  ^mW-Youl 
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SALAMAHDEB  SATE. 

The  best  Vire-Proof  Safe  in  thft  World, 
With  tha  bsst  Fewdir  and  BmrgUttAoaf  LostaL 

To  this  Safe  was  awarded  the  Prize  Medal  aft  the 

World*s  Fahr,  in  London,  in  1851. 


Of  a  reorat  dUoOTery  of  oar  Mr.  Wilmb,  (for  whfek  aypUa*- 
tlon  haa  boon  mado  for  Letton  Patont,)  wo  are  now  proparad 
to  famiah  to  tho  Pabllo  a  Safo  warraatod  FR8B  FBOM  DAMP- 
VEaa^evm^rfMrtaioMdJ^fean,  Tho  paUlo  ahoald  toep  In 
mlad  that  tbia 


ti 


World-Benowned*'  Fire-Proof  Seft, 


la  BO  longor  aold  b/  Sius  C.  Hnuma,  whoao  liooaaa  tnm  oar 
Mr.  Whjdb  to  maka  and  aoU  tho  lamo  azplrad  oa  tiia  Sd  af  Sop> 
tombor,  18M.  Our  Safo^  are  all  manufactniod  nador  tba  par- 
aonal  ■aparintondenee  of  oar  ^I.  Wodb,  *<  TH£  ORUHNIL 
P10NEE»"oftho 


OBNUZNB    SALAMANDER    SAFE; 


aad  wa  art  now  prepared  to  fumteh  THE  BEST  MADE  AND  THE  BE9T  FDHSHBD  SAFE  IN  THE  WOBLB^  eoai^ 
Waiof  aU  the  reqalaltea  for  a  Safi  aat  0  a  8*p&  UPWARDS  OP  •JO^OOe  of  the  Wilder  PaSeat 
SalaaMUider  Safea  hare  beeo  made  and  sold  la  the  Uolted  Statea ;  and  in  almoet  ererjr  lanje  fire  that  baa 
taken  plaee  darinf  the  past  twelre  jeara,  theae  Safea  hare  been  aubiieoted  to  the  aereieat  teata,  aad  NOT 
ONBefthe     •"••-''-»  ^ 

**GENUINE    SALAMANDEKS'* 

hai  efw  been  deatroyad.  JST  Bnyera  are  partienlarly  iuTited  to  eall  and  examlae  o« 

Depot,  1512  Water-street  (near  WaU-st),  IVew-Tork. 

Majhtvactort,  Third  ATsnue,  oomsr  of  18th-street»  Brookljiu 

B.  0.  WILD£B  *  00.,  P«t«iteef  and 


LITTELL'S  LITIWG  AGE. 

E^trtielt  afjAiitnfrm.  Iiu^  atory^  ChanceJUr  Xent,  and  FretHemi  Mms. 

lBATir«ad  tbeprotptetiM  with  gnat  pleAswe;  and  entirely  Approvv  tbe  plan.  Ifltesn  on^oteiaikB^ 
patronage  long  enough,  and  large  enough,  and  Mcarely  enoogfa,  to  attAfn  ite  tme  eoda,  it  wffl  eoiurao  h  u 
eminent  degree  to  give  a  healthy  tone,  not  only  to  our  litenUwe  bat  to  pobUe  opinion.  It  will  eaaMe  bi  to  }fmm, 
in  a  moderate  compass,  a  select  Ubraiy  <rf  the  best  prodootienB  of  the  ace.  It  wlB  do  oMve:  It  via  xekav 
periodical  literature  fttun  the  reproach  of  being  deroted  to  light  and  soperfielai  reading,  to  traaiit«y  msiifciii, 
to  sickly  and  ephemeral  sentimentaUtles,  and  falae  and  axtraragant  iketchea  of  IUb  and  character. 

J06BPfl  EtSStJ, 

Hsir7oa[,7aifiqr,]tli. 
I APPKOTS  very  mneh  of  ttie  plan  of  the  "  LiTtaig  Age  ;**  and  tf  It  be  oondoeted  wUb  the  lii<e£<gaa8e,«M,  sai 
taste,  that  the  prospectus  indicates  (of  which  I  hare  no  reaaoa  to  doobt),  ft  wfD  te  oise  ef  the  mofttortncsfs 
and  popular  periodicals  of  the  day.  JAIBB  J 


WAflBmfov,  S7ift  Dk^  lais. 
Ov  all  the  Periodical  Joomali  doToted  to  lltoratan  and  seleaoe  which  abound  ia  Airope,  and  fa  tUs  csiairT* 
this  has  appeared  to  me  the  most  oseftiL    It  contains  Indeed  the  ezpoeltioa  on(f  of  tba  eurreot  hlerBtsre  e[  tee 
English  language ;  but  this,  by  its  immense  extent  and  oomprehansion,  indodeo  a  portnUtare  of  the  fromaa  waA 
In  the  utmost  expansion  of  the  piesent  age.  J,  Q.  A  DA  MB 

nils  work  is  made  op  of  the  elaborate  and  stately  essayi  of  tiie  <Ai{nhafgft,"Qaartei4r»'ao<f  oOcr  Savfevs; 
and  'Blackwood's*  noble  criUclams  on  Poetry,  his  keen  poliUcai  OoBBDeDtariei^ h%li4r  wrmwU  T^tm,  aadnrid 
descriptions  of  rural  and  mountain  Scenery;  and  the  oontrlbntioes  to  Utsratme,  Wmtorj^  mad  {fmmmoa  LUs,  hf 
the  sagaotoM  *  Spectator,*  the  sparkling  '  Kxaminer,'  the  jodidoas  *  Athcaawrs,*  ths  baiT'  and  iadrntrtoaa  *JAUm$ 
Gasette,'  the  sensiUe  and  oomprehensire  'Britannia,*  the  sober  and  respectable *Cbristiaii  Obamcreri*  tkem  Mn 
intermixed  with  the  lUllUry  and  Naval  reminiscenees  of  the  'United  Bcrvioe,*  tad  with  the  begt  mrtieleg  of  the 

*  Dublin  University,'  '  New  Monthly,*  *  f  raMr*a,' '  Tait's,'  *  AInsworth*s,* '  Ho«dV  uA'  Sporting  BCagasinoX'  and 
of  *  Chambers '  admirable  *  JoumaL*    We  do  not  consider  it  beneath  oar  digaitf  tebocraw  wit  and  wiadoca  Orom 

*  Punch  ;*  and,  when  we  thick  It  good  enoogli, make  nsa  of  the  thonder  of  'The  Tbaea.*    Wa  AaUtDCieaae  oar 
variety  by  importations  from  the  Continent  offcarope,  and  from  the  new  growth  of  the  BritUi  Oekniea. 

PubUshed  tTery  JSa$unla^,   Prioa  ISM  Otnla  a  naniher,or  Six  DoUan  a  y«at  ia  aivine.  &bi  iim  or 
FoRamL 

The  SECOND  SERIES  began  with  Aprtl,  1858.   It  makes  foor  large  volumes  a  year. 

CouPLRTR  Srrs  of  the  FIRST  SERIES,  in  thlrtv-slx  rolumei,  handsomely  bound,  paekol In  neat  taiBib  aotf  dfll- 
v^red  in  all  the  principal  cities,  free  of  expense  of  fk-elght,  are  for  sale  at  aeventy-tvo  delars. 

Akt  TOLviflo  may  be  had  separately,  at  two  doUars,  boand,  or  a  dollar  and  a  half  In  an  ' 

AxT  voMBBamay  be  had  for  twelve  and  ahalf  cents,  and  It  may  be  worth  whSo fee  i 
10  complete  any  broken  Tolume^  they  naj  haviOi  and  thoa  greatly  enhance  their  ralae. 


UTiBLL,  vm,  acftn  warn. 


THE   PAJ^ORAMA 

OP    LIFE    AND    LITERA.TUBB. 

PnbUAsd  VaaXOj  at  tbe  Offiod  iA  the  JMag  Ag«^  BoiIml 
It  aaaui  Jult,  180S. 

BvjBT  aoEabar  of  this  work  oontains  articles  of  leadM^g  i&tenet;  gtare  and  eanieat  yet  not  heaif ;  porolVi  •»> 
yet  of  abiding  rahie.  To  these  are  added,  In  proftan  abondance  and  great  variety.  Tales,  Poe^,  '?6yagei,TnvdiT 
and  whateTer--withln  the  bounds  of  sound  taste  and  good  principlet— may  be  induded  nnder  (halstge  besdo/ 
Light  EeadiBg,  Bat  mere  light  reading  soon  booones  weariaome,  unless  there  breathe  fkoBL  it  ipirit  tod  UarW- 
llfe  and  sool. 

We  promise  a  Magaxine  that  shall  be  more  and  better  than  mere  amusement :  a  Bock  snfled  to  (helebarv  of 
the  old  and  wise,— and  yet  abondanSy  attraetive  to  the  young  and  ardeAt.  It  wOl  freefy  provide  Ibr  fl»  Ib^- 
natloD,  as  well  as  for  the  Reason  and  MeBooiy. 

For  TTtree  DoUart  a  Fear^  received  at  the  office  of  publication,  Che  work  win  be  sent  free  of  poctage  to  sif 
post-offloe  In  the  United  Statea. 

Two  Copi6$f  Plve  DoUars  a  year— jPVtM  Copisi,  Ten  Dollars  a  yean    Olubs  to  pay  their  own  pottage. 

UTTELL,  SOU,  &  Co,,  BOSTOH* 
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ly  the  Author  of  ''Fashion  and  'Famine/^ 


JUST     PUBLISHED, 


mi  OLi  HiMiiTiii 


BY 


AUTHOR    OP    "FASHION    AND    FAMINE/' 


In  One.  Large  12xiio  Volume* 


Price,  $L26. 


A  New  Book  by  the  Author  of  "  Fashion  and  Famme/'  wluch  attcdned,  in  three  months^  a  said 
'  Forty  Thousand  CoBies,  and  which  was  republished  in  Leipsic,  St  Petersburgh,  Vienna, 
td  three  editions  in  London,  is  a  matter  well  calculated  to  excite  more  than  ordinary  interest 
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Pyom  iht  JV.  r.  Hoy  BooJt, 
We  tafa  iM  liMlUMlon  In  proBoanohif  this  book  luperlor  in  pathedo  interest,  descriptiye  pow«r»  and  earnest 
vbole-BOUled  vigor,  to  any  story  recently  published. 

Frwn,  the  Boetan  Post. 
As  a  literary  work,  it  1b  far  superior  to  Fashion  and  Famine.    Many  portions  are  intensely  interesting. 

From  the  Boston  Olive  Branch, 
Vfeny  of  tbe  scenes  are  laid  In  the  humble  walks  of  life,  and  all  the  anthor's  line  descriptiye  powers  are  brought 
«  bear  upon  them.  .  The  eomibrtless  room,  where  the  girl*watcher  waits  for  her  dying  fatber^where  they  meet  at 
!ast  in  his  death  hour,  and  part  forever ;  the  simple  but  cheerftil  home  of  Chester ;  the  long  nigfat  agony  at  BeUerue ; 
teaelsBn  bailal,  with  oaiiy  those  two  lonely  ehildren  fbr  mourners ;  and  the  exquisite  pictures  of  life  at  the  Old 
homestead   an  ahow  the  tendenieas  of  the  woman,  eombined  with  the  skill  of  the  artist. 

From  the  JV.  F.  Express. 
The  moralofthte  work  1b  tayigorating,  and  no  person  can  rise  firom  its  perufal  withont  being  made,  in  Ihaead,  a 

BUNCE  &  BROTHEE,  PuBuaHEBa, 

126  ITauau  Street,  K  K 


"No  School  or  Family  sbould.be  with{i||  {£;., 


THE 


STUDENT  A¥D^  SGHO-^XIAfJ;' 

$rahr  fat  S^t\aa\  vtH  fffmt  |nslnidj«if;\ 

EDITED  Br  H.  A-  CALONB  AND  A.  K.  PHIPPBW. 


.ThA  (njeotl  of  this  Mfli^ne  are  to  supply  wants  long  felt  bj  teachen :  ^nt^L  Monthly  Clan  Eeadcr.eai!^ 
with  something  new  and  interesting  each  month  to  awaken  a  fresh  and  deeper  imereat  in  the  readiiif  esenm.  5» 
Ofuf— New  Speeches  and  Dialoguea  for  Bohool  DeclaipAdon.  Tkirdr—A  Mapotne  that  wHI  mora  intimfl^iiMtk 
instruoilon  of  achool  with  reading  in  the  famtlf ,  while  It  stimolates  yooth  to  self-improremeoL 

Its  Content!  embrace  famiiiar  articles  on  Natural  History,  Mechanics,  Nataral  Scknees.  Biograp}ij,TnTBli,Htai; 
Poetry,  and  Btoriea.  Saoh  number  will  contain  original  Dialogoes  and  new  Speeeha,* with  mariv  for  empM%  tw^ 
Inflections,  and  gestures,  referring  to  the  Beader^s  and  Bpeakei*B  Chart,  which  ia  ftmitshed  to  ^di  fibseriba.  Tk 
leacKtr^i  Detk  contains  various  items  of  news,  discoveries,  inrentiona,  chals  with  our  reader-popOs,  and  tam  poiiBBf 
to  the  relations  and  duties  of  pupils  and  teachers.  Our  Mtmwm  Is  filled  with  an  interestinjf  eoHec^ioa  oT  (be  nil  ai 
carious  In  literature  and  art,  Questions,  Punles,  Enigmas,  Problems,  etc 

The  Student  and  Schoolmate  has  been  established  by  .the  union  of  two  highly  popular  msgarines  "  TktSaial^ 
which  has  attained  to  its  ticdflh  eo^ome,  and  "  Tht  SchocHmaU^  at  the  oonuDeooemeiil  of  iSsji/UtohmL  Bfthii 
union  the  most  valuable  liaitures  of  the  two  magazines  have  been  united  ia  oae.  Am  MieM,  of  (he  pcpu/arity  atw^vaxj 
be  had  firom  the  high  character  of  the  followhig  brief  .ei^aela  fhxa 

RKCOMMEWDATIOJTtf. 

THE  8CH00LMATK 

**It8  variety  o(  spfffopriate  tad  valoaUe  iaetmatkm^m 
literary  merit,  and  te  good  monl  tendener,  eommaod  Tm 
SohoolmaU  to  the  uamaags  q(  1h<ae  ibrvkom  ft  is  de- 
slgned.»»-«Ainr«L  C.  J^cnom  Awitaai  Stentaryq^i^ 
]&ard(/  EducaUoiL,M(madiMttbL 

« It  U  certainly  the  most  beaiuilal,  SMW^irtal^tt4  aMa 
work  of  the  kind  within  my  taioifle^^-4.^iotitt, 
Prinoipal<^£Amctuliwim8cko<il,  Sea  Eaxeiu 

"  Wa  take  plea«i»  in  ccumBnulln?  Ha  ietoumokto 
the  noUce  of  p*rciiii^  btlle"np  ei  »f  A^  ^^^  ^^f  ^^^ 
well  lay  oui  a  dollar  m^wt  jiidifttoiA!  ^  ttt  !*»««• 
their  chtlJren  than  by  aaUoriSoff  H  *■  pirtsdlaL"^ 
CoBMKUi's  Walker.  PHii,Wt!U  SiA«il,h^  Q™» 
Allkk,  Jf„  Prin.  //fi^wot  &fc«l,  A#»*?^™  J 
Valbntixs.  Fnii.  Qmimw  SAimL,  Ja»*»r  Owbsi  C, 
Htdk,  PrifK  Di^igJk  Ethool  tfilli),  *rf«M  J*si»  i- 
Pag«,  7Wfl.  Dwi^  Sek^  flh>jti,&*rti;  iisdo.^ 
QoTrLt\  Prfn,  F^^MM  Bd^  JM*,"  Ctfu^Jti  1 
Cabto,  Prin,  HoFiOwd  «B*o*Jl  OUrfwie™.*  WoMtM 
H.  Lov  s  I'ri-    h-^  -  ^  ^w  i:-^^^. 

"I  think  U  the  beak  work  foryoBlhth*ilkweTjii« 
and  have  interested  myaelf  that  it  m*!  beiatoJM^  Jg» 
— Chaelb  Lamb,  PHius^xd  <^  Gramma^  SSMi^m^ 

«  At  a  meeUng  of  the  PrtodpA  «f  tht  TMM  Mj* 

of  the  city  of  Albany,  tt  was  A#ioJwd,Tlal  PM5»J 

moU  is  an  Educational  MlscellAny  of  rare  «»"»«•  mt 

useftilnees,  and  that  we  heartily  eommead  U  to  lesefiw 

achooL"— A.  L.  Foots,  Freeport^  IT.  Y.  ai)d  schools.'?— AJfrony  JS^tning  AUol 

"Whatever  we  have  learned  by  experience  aa  practical  teacher^  and  fltom  years  of  editorial  datlei  ia  oar  n^*^ 

spheres,  we  trust,  will  aid  us  In  conducting  our  united  Magasine  ao  that  it  ahali  prove  invataMUs  lo  bnch«,Mkoci, 

and  the  family  circle.  ^^ 

The  Student  and  Sehoolmate,  containing  <&frry-«fo  octavo  pa^M  in  each  nnmber,  amply  lOoitraied,  b  pobGikH 

on  the  first  day  of  each  month,  on  the  following 


OPIMIONS    AND 

THE  STUDENT. 

**The  nae  of  The  Student  aa  a  reading-book  In. our 
achools  could  not  Call  to  pr\)ve  interesting  and  instructive.** 
^Hon,  B.  8.  Bakoiau.,  Oity  afuperintmidmt  qf  Sehoolt, 
New  York, 

"■  It  affords  me  sincere  pleasure  to  commend  to  public 
favor  and  patronajre  that  moat  excellent  Family  Miscellany, 
The  Student,»-JUzpn  M'Kbbk,  LL.D.,  A9«iekmt  OUy 
Superintendent  of  SchooU,  Hew  York. 

*'  The  Studenif  in  my  eatimatWBi  atanda  at  the  head  of 
all  the  publications  of  Ita  kind  in  the  country.**  J.W.  Bquc- 
urr,  A.M.,  City  Superintendent  qfSchooU^  Brooklyn^  K.  Y. 

**  Havinff  practically  tested  the  value  of  The  Student  aa 
a  most  interesting  and  instructive  reading-book  In  the 
achool-room,  allow  me  lo  bear  my  teatlmony  to  ita  merits." 
— iVo/  Wm.  p.  Puxlw,  Principal  q^  New  Jertey  State 
Normal  ScfiooL 

*'I  assure  you  that  I  think  highly  of  The  Student:'-' 
Prof.  John  D.  Philbbigk,  Stats  SuperiniendmU  qfSohooU^ 
alto  Principal  qf  Normal  School  Jbr  CofUieetici4t» 

"  I  believe  The  Student  to  be  a  publioaUon  of  much  value 
to  the  cause  of  popular  education.**— H.  C.  Hickok,  JJw., 
Deputy  State  Superintendent  ofSchooiefor  Pennsylvania, 

u  I  have  uaed  The  Student  as  a  reading-book  for  the  last 
six  years,  in  the  schools  that  I  ha\'e  taught,  and  I  take 
pleasure  in  stating  that  I  have  found  it  Jttr  superior  to  €tny 
other  reader  that  I  ever  used.  It  is  a  woik  which  every 
teacher  who  desires  the  children  under  his  charge  to  r»> 
ceive  the  greatest  poasible  benefit  ahould  introduce  i^to  hla 


H9C 


TERMS,  IN   ADVANOI!: 

Onecopy,  for  one  year., ........$1  OOlEighteopieifortina  year. fS5 

Kvecopiea      "     "    4  OQ I  Pifteen  eopiei     "      "........ »• 

Money  may  be  sent,  by  maU,  in  payment  of  aubscripUons,  at  the  puWishers*  risk,  when  registered  by  the  P°*"* 
The  postage  on  The  Student  and  Schoolmate  Is  only  sim  cents  a  year*  Sample  sumben  aant  grafls,  and  pfoakBitii 
be  given  to  teachers  and  others  who  form  Olube  for  IL    AozinB  waktbd.  ^ 

N.  B.  All  Subscriptions  from,  the  Middle,  Western,  and  Southern  States  must  be  sent  to  H.  A.  QMismttOo,^ 
lUhers,  8i8  Broadway,  New  York.  Bubacriptlons  from  the  New  England  Statea  and  Britlsi  ProvinaeishaBldte» 
to  SoBiBBON  &  EicHABDeoK,  PublMMTs,  lljB  WaahtogtOB  Street,  Beaton. 

The  flratreltime  of  Ihe  new  Magazine  commences  wffhNbvember,  1355.   Now  Is  the  lime  to  salwTlbe.  AAtoe 

H.  A.  CALKDrS  &  C«.,  PnUlslien}  t4S  BrMdw«7j  NewT«it 


New  Principle  I    BTew  Remedy !    Xffo  Poisoh  I 

'  FPiR  M  Aooe  eORE. 


OR    AWTXDOVB    SO    BSAlbARXA; 

*    ^  FOB  THE  FB£V£NTXON  ANS  GITRE  OF 

•^ever  anfi.  Ague,  or  Chill  Fever;  Dumb  Ague,  and  other  Intermittent  and  Re- 
litten't  Fevers;  also  of  Bilious  Fevers,  accompanied  by  Typhoid  Symptoms; 
'yphoid  Fever,  Yellow  Fever,  Ship  and  Jail  Fever,  General  Debility,  Night 
•weats,  and  all  other  forms  of  disease  which  have  a  common  origin  in 
WLALiAniA.    OR.miASMA. 


TuMsm  di«ea8e«  are  commoa  to  many  localities  of  rh3 
nUed  Stntea ;  but  wherever  tbttf  prevail,  North.  South, 
aAt,  or  West,  they  all  equally  spring  fnini  the  same 
"'*  \  vfirlely  of 


inns  of  disease  Is  owing  principally  to  diflbrence  in  nge, 
>x,  oonstliaiion,  and  habits  of  the  sufferers;  but  ns  the 
iuae  Is  the  same,  they  will  all  equally  yield  to  a  remedy 
lal  Is  competent  to  overcome  or  remove  that  cause. 

By  the  laws  of  Na^iro  every'prlnclple  has  Its  oppo- 
to,  and  for  every  disease,  or  cause  of  disease,  there  is 

re-aeent,  or.  In  other  words,  a  apeciflc  remedy.  All 
Lalaruif  whether  arising  firom  marshes,  stagnant  water, 
ecomposition  of  animal  and  vegetable  matter,  or  even 
owlyHBleared  lands,  Is  the  same  in  character  and  effect; 
I  a  polaon  floating  in  the  atmosphere,  causing  disease 
>  aU  who  breathe  it  In  accordanco  with  thoso  unal- 
srablo  laws  governing  the  unerring  afllnity  subsisting 
etwecn  oppoeltes,  there  Is  In  the  preparation  before  us, 
ffored  to  the  public, 

THE  KATUBAL  ANTIDOTE  TO  MALABIA, 
'hich  neutralizes  the  poison  whenever  it  comes  In  con- 
ict  wlib  It,  even  In  the  open  air.  and  when  taken  In- 
irnally  completely  purifies  the  system  affticted  by  It  of 
B  bauefUl  Influenoe,  and  thus  restores  and  preserves 
ealth. 

The  remedy  Is  bellered  to  be  entlrelv  new,  and  un- 
nown  to  any  bvt  the  proprietor,  who  distinctly  claims 
lie  following  extraordinary  results  from  Its  use: 

It  will  Instantly  check  the  ague  In  persons  who  have 
offered  for  any  length  of  time,  firom  one  day  to  twsn* 
T  YKAB8,  and  hT  continuing  its  use,  according  U)  the 
IrecUoDS,  a  radical  cure  wul  be  effi*cted ;  the  patient 
ontinnlng  firee  firom  the  complaint  forever,  unless  sub- 
eqaeot  exposure  to  malaria  should  make  its  use  again 


In  tie  operation  upon  the  poison  In  the  system,  it  will 
nmediately  relieve  all  the  distressing  symptoms  of  bil- 
los  or  ague  diseases,  and  when  the  disease  is  cured,  it 
rill  entirely  prevent  the  accession  of 

lENERAL  DEBILITT  AND  NIGHT  SWEATS, 
rhicb  BO  often  follow  the  administration  nf  other  medU 
ines.  The  patient  at  onoe  begins  to  recover  appetite 
ad  strength,  and  continues  to  improve  until  restored  to 
lerfect  health. 

By  ita  nse  Fever  and  ague  may  be  banished  firom 
very  family  and  class  in  the  community;  fsrmers, 
aechanicB.  and  all  laboring  people  may  be  using  this 

rtlcle  as  b 

PaEvjSJNUVJS, 
nd  pursue  their  respective  avocations  in  perfect  safety 
rom  ague  or  bilious  attacks  during  the  sickly  season, 
rhich  Ts  often  to  them  the  most  valuable  part  of  the 
ear. 

Since  the  introduction  of  the  CURE  in  every  part  of 
tie  United  States,  its  success  hns  been  so  oomplc te  and 
invarj'lng  as  to  have  fiilly  proved  these  assertions  in 
svor  of  its  extraordinary  meriL 

When  these  declarations  were  made,  at  thn  dale  of 
tB  Introdnctinn.  they  seemed  Incredible  to  many,  even 
if  the  roost  candid  minds,  because  all  the  resources  of 
cience  had  been  taxed  In  vain  to  subdue  ainie  or  bilious 
liscases ;  and  what  wns  still  worse  f«>r  ague  sufferers, 
til  their  rt-medies  or  treoimont,  whether  scietitiflo  or 
mplrical,  have  been  limited  to  the  use  of  pois»nous  or 
lestracilve  drags,  such  as  Areenic,  Quinine,  Mercury, 
ialicirte,  Ac  The  effiH-ts  nf  these  ure  sometimes  worse 
ban  the  iliseave  they  sut)duc.  and  when  such  remedies 
ail,  or  give  only  lernpnrary  relief,  their  poisonous  effects 
ire  superadded  to  the  poorsnfferer^s  fint  complaint. 

On  this  account  ague  sufft^ren*  sh<mld  be  particularly 
arofUi  about  using  any  secret  Fever  and  Ague  remo> 


die*,  notwithstanding" the  makers  of  them  uniformly 
assert  they  may  be  taken  with  perfect  safety,  even 
when  it  is  notoriously  well  known  that  their  potency  de- 
pends solely  upon'Qestractlve  poison. 

^ow  as  a  proof  that  the  Bemedy  Is  not  only  valuable 
on  account  of  Its  power  to  cure  diseases,  bat  that  it  b 
also 

WORTHY  OF  PUBLIC  CONFIDENCE, 

BCOAUSB  or  17B 

SINQULAB  AND  KNTUtB  HAEMLESSNESS, 
the  following  certificate  from  one  of  the  most  celebrated 
chemists  in  the  United  States  has  been  obtained,  and  a 
copy  of  It  is  attached  to  every  bottle: 

^  ,  ^  ,         ^     Naw  ToBK,  June  11. 1655.  - 

**  I  have  made  a  chemical  examination  of  Bhodes* 
Fever  and  Ague  Core,  or  Antidote  to  Malaria,  and  have 
tested  it  for  Arsenic,  Mercury,  Quinine,  and  Siryohnine, 
and  have  not  found  a  particle  of  eithrr  In  it,  nor  have  I 
found  any  substance  in  its  oomposiUon  that  would  prove 
ii]JuriouB  to  the  constitution. 

"  JAME3  B.  CHILTON,  M.  D.,  Chemist** 

It  Is  a  stubborn  fact,  therefore,  that  this  Bemedy  Is 
destined  not  only  to  relieve  the  human  family  firom  ma- 
larious diseascB,  but  to  do  an  equally  good  work  by 
preventing  the  taking  of  other  medicines  which  do 
harm. 

The  entire  absence  of  any  baneftil  Ingredient  makeB 
this  Bemedy,  not  more  valuable  as  a  Cure,  than  it  Is  as 
a  preventive. 

No  class  of  disease  Is  so  easily  managed  as  the  one 
under  consideration,  if  the  medicine  bo  taken  in  ad' 
Vance.  This  is  owing  to  the  diseases  b<:ing  produced 
by  ono  and  the  same  oaose,  and  then-fnre  all.  both  resi- 
dents and  travelers,  should  protect  themselves  by  the 
timely  use  of  this  preventive,  and  not  wait  f  r  tlie  poison 
already  larking  in  their  veins  to  develop  Itself  in  a  vio- 
lent attack.  Take  the  Cure  as  a  preventive,  and  bo 
destroy  the  poison  before  it  does  barm. 

Full  directions  and  advice  as  U»  Diet  and  Habits  of 
Jifo  prepared  by  a  distinguished  Fhyiilcian  long  resident 
In  a  Bilious  climate  now  accompany  each  bottle. 

It  will  often  be  found  necessary  to  precede  this  medi- 
cine by  a  mild  cathartic  or  antiblliou*  purgative.  The 
very  best  thing  for  general  nse  is  a  moderate  doee  of 
Castor  Oil,  the  object  of  which  Is  to  cleanse  the  stomach 
and  free  the  biliary  passages.  Beroember  that  where 
this  is  necessary,  or  there  is  oosilveness.  It  must  bb 
TAXKV,  or  the  operation  of  the  antidote  will  be  seriously 
obstructed, 

ONLY  CAUTION.— In  certain  specifled  cases,  pour 
the  contents  of  oi>e  or  more  bouies  of  the  Cure,  into 
shallow  vcBsels  (dining  plates),  and  place  them  In  sleep- 
ing rooms;  for  the  vapor  rising  from  the  medicine, 
and  also  the  air  wafted  acnms,  or  eirculnted  over  the 
dregs  of  It,  after  the  liquid  is  evaporated,  wi  1  counter- 
act and  destroy,  to  a  degree  commensurate  with  Its  ex- 
posure, the  miasmata  or  poison  contained  in  the  apart- 
ment This  mode  of  exhibiting  Cure  should  likewise  be 
resorted  to  when  very  young  infants  are  exposed  to 
malnrious  sltualiona 

The  boitles  In  which  this  medicine  Is  put  up  have  the 
words  ^  BiioDss*  Favxa  Avn  Aoua  Cfuaa"  blown  in 
the  glass,  and  on  the  outside  wrapper  Is  the  name  of  the 
medicine  (the  copyri(;hl  of  which  Is  secured),  and  the 
signature  of  the  proprietor.  Those  precautions  are 
sdopted  to  prevent  couiitcrfeltsand  Iniimtlons. 

The  EBUANCB  FOB  FTS  BUCOBB8  IS  BNTIBBLT  UPON  TTB 

AGTiTAL  MSRIT8  wbcrcver  introduced  and  used.    These 
will  be  considered  sufflolenL 
Prepared  and  sold  by  the  proprietor, 

JAMES  A.  BHODES,  Providence,  B  L 


For  Sale  by  Druggists  jjenerallj  throughout  the  United  States,  CannHn<»,  etc. 


Beautiful  Magazine  for   Children. 

Messrs.  DIX  6c  KDWABDS  take  occasion  to  annonnco  that,  with  the  beginniag 
of  tlio  Now  Year,  the  well-known  Magazine  for  Boys  and  Girls, 

THE    SCHOOLFELLOW, 

will  pass  into  their  hands.  It  is  their  intention  to  make  it  ezc«^]  any  publication  for 
children  ever  issued  in  this  coiintry  or  elsewhere ;  and  they  will  employ  for  tiiis  par- 
pose  all  the  resources  which  their  position  as  proprietors  of  PUTNAM'S  MONTHLY, 
and  their  relations  with  the  most  popular  authors,  put  at  their  command.  They  wiU  aim 
to  combine,  in  the  engravings  and  the  letter-press  of  the  SCHOOX/PEL.L0W,  the 
utmost  possible  beauty,  variety,  interest,  and  substantia/  instrucUon,  with  an  elevated 
moral  tone  and  reverent  spirit  In  short,  it  will  be  their  parpose  to  render  THE 
SCHOOLFELLOW  a  welcome  visitor  and  a  valued  friend  among*  the  children  of 
every  family. 

THE   SCHOOLFELLOW 

Will  continue  to  be  published  at  tl  a  year,  payable  always  in  advance.  Either 
••Putnam's  Monthly"  or  »» Household  Words'*  will  be  sent  with  "The  Schoolfeik)w," 
to  ono  address,  for  $350 ;  or  all  three  of  these  Magazines  for  $550.  Each  number 
will  contain  48  pages,  instead  of  36,  as  heretofore.  . 

A  groat  change  will  be  made  in  tlie  character  of  the  engravings,  which  will  be 
equal  to  thoso  of  the  most  popular  illustrated  publications.  The  number  for  January 
will  be  issued  early  in  December.     Specimens  will  be  sent  gratis  to  all  who  apply. 

PUTNAM'S    MONTHLY, 

A  MAGAZINE   OF  LITERATURE,  SCIENCE,   AND   ABT, 

AN 

ENTIRELY  ORIGINAL   AMERICAN    MAGAZINE. 

PubU.^bcd  Monthly,  and  may  be  obtained  of  Booksellers,  News  Agents,  or  of  the  Publisihsn 

Terms  : — Three  Dollars  a  year,  or  Tw-enty-fivo  cents  a  number.  Sobscribers  rern'ttlng  Three 
Dollars,  promptly  in  advance,  to  the  Publishere,  will  receive  the  work  for  O.i^  Y'  »•,  J^ost-jpatd^  to 
any  ptirt  of  the  tinitod  istutos  within  3000  milcB. 


HOUSEHOLD    WORDS, 

A  MONTHLY  JOURNAL, 
CONDUCTEF)    BY  CHARLES  r>ICKE>fS. 

Tlkjis:— Three  Dollars  a  year,  or  Twcuty-five  centfl  a  number.    Subscribcn  remitttng  Thr« 
Dollars,  ])romi)lly  in  advance,  to  the  Publishers,  will  receive  the  work  for  One  Year,  Pastpaii,  to 

any  piu-t  of  the  United  States  within  3000  miloa. 

rutiiam's  MonOdy  and  Household  Words,  to  one  address,  Five  Dollars;  Putnam's  Mo.,  if 
Household  Vl^ords  witii  the  SctwolfclloWy  to  one  oddreea,  Three  Dollars  Fifty  Cents,  or  all  tl  « 
the  Magazinea,  Five  Dollars  Fifty  Cents. 

DIX  &  EDWARDS. 

lo  Park  Pkcc,  New  Y<    i. 


The  American  Journal  of  Education 

AND 

FIRST- CLASvS     EDUCATIONAL     MAGAZINE, 

EWTED    BY 

ABSALOM  PETERS,  D.  D.,  and  HENRY  BARNARD,  I.L.D. 

Tri  object*  of  tbifl  Journal  will  be  to  promote  the  Interacts  of  Education,  including  public,  prirate,  normal»aiid 
•ioal  Bchools,  aoademioB,  colleges,  theological  and  other  seminaries  of  learning,  al40,  the  Tarious  inatitutloBs  for 
deaf  and  dumb)  the  blind,  insane,  etc. 

The  Sttbjeols  treated  In  its  pages  wUI  embrace  all  that  pertains  to  education,  in  its  popular  sense,  as  well  as  ele- 
itary  instruction,  classical,  soientifio,  literary,  artistic,  agricultural,  professional ;  together  with  discussiona  and 
cry  of  edueatlonai  systems,  statistics,  and  biographical  eketches  of  distinguished  edueatbrs. 
The  aims  of  the  Editors  and  Publisher  will  be  to  furnish  such  a  work  as  has  long  been  needed  to  adranee  the 
Be  of  education  throughout  the  American  continent— one  that  will  prore  inyaluable  to  the  friends  of  edncatloii, 
ily  useful  to  professional  and  literary  men,  and  interesting  to  all.    The  names  of  the  Editors  alone  are  a  snf- 
int  guarantee  of  the  character  of  the  woi^,  and  of  the  ability  with  which  it  will  be  conducted. 
The  American  Journal  of  Education  and  College  Review  will  be  publlsbed  monthly,  contaUttng  about  one  hunr 
I  octavo  pages  in  each  number.   It  will  be  embellished  with  portraits  and  with  views  of  buildings  (or  edueatlonai 
poses.    The  spedmen  number  wUl  be  ready  early  in  November.    Subscriptions  may  be  sent  In  at  once. 
TnMfl.— TAree  dollars  per  annum,  payable  In  advance.    Five  copies  fbr  twelve  dollare.    Single  numbers  twen 
ve  cents. 

B4M>kseUers,  Teachers,  Clergj'men,  and  Postmasters  are  requested  to  act  as  agents  for  this  work.  To  those  whs 
sure  several  sahsotibers  a  liberal  oommlssion  will  be  allowed. 

An  remittances  of  subscriptions,  and  all  letters  concerning  the  circulation  and  sale  of  the  work,  and  advertiae* 
ments  in  the  same,  ahonld  be  addressed  to  ^^ 

N.  A.  CALBZINS,  Publisher, 

348  Broadway,  Nbv-York. 

oter,  1655. 

TANDS  AT  THE  HEAD  OP  AXL    PUBLXOAHONS  OP  ITS  KIKD  IN  THE  COUKTRT."  —  J".   W»   Sfdklejf, 

A.  JHT.y  City  Sup'L  ofSchoois,  Brooklyn,  iV.  Y. 

The  Student,  and  Family  Miscellany. 

THE  OBJECTS  of  this  highly  popular  magaaine  are— the  Diffaaion  of  Usefnl  Knowledge— Home  Instraetfon 
;neoaragement  of  Youth  in  Self-Improvement— and,  as  a  Monthly  Reader  for  SchoolSf  to  awaken  a  new  Intereat 
he  exercises  of  reading. 

ITS  ABTIGOB  embraoo  Biography,  History,  Poetry,  Narratives,  Dlalognes,  Speeches,  TraTels,  theSelsBcaa 
the  Aru,  Mannfhctnres,  Aneedotes,  Puzzles,  and  Interestlnf  Cvriositiea  in  Literature  and  Art ;  and  among  this 
iety  may  always  be  fonnd  those  adapted  te  all  members  of  the  family,  or  school. 

ITS  lUBFTJTATIiOB't  among  eminent  Teachers,  School  Superintendents,  and  others,  may  be  learned  ftom  brief 
aeta  from  a  few  of  the  numerous  encomiiuna  bestowed  npen  It  ;~ 

**  Its  use  ss  a  reading  book  in  ovr  Schools  could  not  fldl  to  prove  interesting  and  instmcUve."— Hon.  8.  S.  RaV- 
I.,  Citif  SupU.  Schools^  Jfew-York, 

'*  It  aflbrds  me  sincere  pleaanre  to  commend  to  public  fhvor  and  patronage  that  moat  excellent  Family  lllsoella< 
TmbStudent."— JosiPH  M'Kbsn,  LL.D.,  ddsstst.  City  Sup'L  Schools,  New- York. 

'*  I  should  be  most  happy  to  know  of  its  general  introduction  into  all  of  our  families*  aohools,  and  school  Ubra- 
.  No  family  or  school  can  afford  to  be  without  it.'*-J.  W.  Bolklkt,  A.  M.„  City  SupU,  Schools,  BrooUtfn,  N.  Y, 
'<  Having  practically  tested  the  value  ofTHi  Studeht  as  a  most  interesting  andlnstructive  reading-book  la 
school-room,  allow  me  to  bear  my  testimony  to  its  merits."— Piior.  Wm.  F.  Piiilps,  Prin,  New- Jersey  State 
mal  School. 

"  I  assure  yon  that  I  tUnk  highly  of  Thb  Studzht.^—Pbof.  Jona  D.  Pkilbrick,  State  Su^t,  of  Schools,  also 
t.  of  Normal  School/or  Connecticut. 

^*  Ibelieve  Tbb  Stuobiit  to  he  a  publication  of  nrach  yalue  to  the  cause  of  popular  edaeation."— IF.  C.  Hickob, 
!.,  Deputy  Stats  Sup%  Schools  for  Pemisylvanda, 

FOBU,    SIZE,   AKD  TEBICS. 
Octavo— Thlrty-Blz  Pages— Monthly-^OicB  Dollar  a  Ybab.  Yoiomes  commenee  with  May  and  Novemher. 
QgF*  Sample  nnmben  famished  to  teachers  and  thoao  desiring  to  form  clubs. 
All  letters  relating  to  Thb  Stdobmt  must  be  addressed  to 

TX.  A.  CAIiKINS,  PuBusHEB,  348  Broadway,  Nbw-Tobx.    > 

lEBMB  FOB  dtlTBS.— Five  eopiea,  one  year,  94 ;  Eight  copies,  $6;  Fi/lcen  copies,  $10.  Money  nay  be 
t  at  the  PubllBber'a  risk,  if  registered  by  the  post-master.— Now  is  the  time  to  subscribe ! 

Tolnme  Xfrelwe  commences  wIIIk  TfoTem^r^  189 j^« 
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FOR  BOSTON,  VIA  NEWPORT  AND  FALL  RIVER. 

Bylihe  tpleadid  and  miptrior  BtMinen  "Metropolta,"  "Empire  Bute,"  and  "Bay  8(af*,"  of  grotf  

apMd,  particularly  adapted  to  the  naTlKaUon  of  Long  Island  Sonnd,  running  in  oonnection  wicb  Che  Fel  Biw* 
Old  Colony  Railroad,  a  distance  of  53  mllea  to  Boaton,  only. 

Leare  Pier  No.  3,  N.  B.,  near  the  Battery.  .  .  _ 

The  ateamer  BAY  8TATB,  Captain  Thomas  J.  Jewett,  on  Moodaya,  WedaMdaya,  and  FiiiUya,  aft  5  o^oM  r^ 
toaohlng  at  Newport  each  way.  The  steamer  METROPOLIS,  OapL  Wm.  Brown, on  Taaadaja,  TbozwIaTBi  oiaa 
days,  at  4  o'cIogIl  r.  m.,  toachiog  at  Newport  eadi  way. 

These  iteamart  are  fitted  up  with  oomraodioui  state  rooma,  and  erary  arxangemeaft  for  tlie  aocnitty  sp* 
the  passengers,  wlio  are  afforded  by  this  route  a  nlght*s  rest  on  board,  aad,  on  arrlTal  at  Fall  Sxvcr,  pnemif 
Steamboat  train,  reaching  Boston  early  on  the  following  morning,  or  may  remalA  on  board  and  take  tke  auMHi 
dation  train  at  (^  a  k.,  and  reaob  Boston  about  89^  ▲.  x. 

A  baggage  master  is  attached  to  each  steamer,  who  reeeires  and  adceta  the  baggage,  and  acoompaBies  the  ^• 
its  destination. 

A  steamer  runs  in  connection  with  this  line  to  and  from  ProTidance,  dailj,  except  Snndaja. 

Freight  to  Boston  is  forwarded  through  with  gre^t  despatch  by  an  Bapreas  Freight  Train,  ftc  &c 

For  freight  or  paseage  apply  on  board,  or  at  the  offiee  on  Pier  3,  North  Rtrer,  where  state  rtKnna  and  baths  wtf^ 
secured.    Hereafter  no  rooms  will  be  regarded  as  secured  by  any  applicant  until  tha  aaiae  ahall  harm  baea  9^  fct 

For  Amber  information,  apply  to  Wli.  BORDEN,  Agent,  70  and  71  West  iba^ 

FOB  BOSTON,  VIA  NOBWICH  AND  WOBCESTEB, 

From  foot  of  Coartland  street.  Pier  18,  Nwth  Rlrer,  at  6  o'clock  P.  M.  direct. 

The  new.  elegant,  and  that  steamer.  COMMONWEALTU,  Captain  /.  W,  wmiMma,  leaven  New-Torfc  ever 
TUBBDAY,  THURSDAY  and  SATURDAY. 

The  fast  and  magnificent  ateamer,  CONNECTIOUT,  Captain  U^Uism  Wilcox,  ieaves  ^rerj  MONB AY,  WED- 
NESDAY and  FRIDAY. 

These  steamers  are  unsurpassed  for  strength,  beauty  and  spleadid  adorning  by  any  fa  the  Aiaerieaii  Wasa^ 
connecting  at  Allyn's  Point  with  new  splendid  sixteen  wheel  cars  for  WORCESTER,  UOSTON,  PROVIDENCE. 


London,  WlUimantic  and  Palmer,  and  Hartford,  FlahkUl  and  Providence  Baflmada 
An  Express  Freight  Train  leaTCS  Allyn's  Point  immediately  on  anrl?al  of  the  testa. 
State  Booms  can  be  engsged  by  applying  at  the  offiee  on  the  wharf;  er  on  board  theteabt. 
For  ftirther  hiformation  in  regard  to  freight,  passage  or  state  rooma,  Inquire  at  the  cd&ee,  foot  oT  Contlaod 

street,  or  on  board  the  beats.  ' 

E.  S.  MASTEH,  Agonty 

Fnot  of  ConraaaO.  Steeet. 

MERCHAirrS  LINE  OF  STEAMERS  FOR  ALBANY, 

CoimeoUng  (West)  with  the  New- York  Central,  Great  Western,  Michigan  Central  and  Boathem  RaUroad— Siad 
by  Albany,  Rotland,  Burlington  and  Montreal  Ri^oads— tlirough  without  landing— from  the  steamboat  pkr,  fMCd 
Robinson  street,  north  of  Barclay.  

The  steamer  MANHATTAN,  Captain  W.  B.  Nel»on,  wUl  learethe  abOTe  pier  oTery  MONDAY,  WEDKEffliS. 
and  FRIDAY,  at  8  P.  M. 

The  steamer  KNICKERBOCKER,  Captain  £11  Hunt,  wUl  leave  the  same  pier  every  TTESDAY,  TH0BS1>AT 
and  SATURDAY  at  the  saroo  hour. 

These  excellent  and  reliable  steamers  have  been  thoroughly  overhauled  and  refitted,  aflbrdlBg  aeeonmBodsdoas 
to  the  traveling  public  equal  to  any  oQiers  on  the  Hudson  River.  Being  of  verj  light  draft  of  water,  d»  iear  naed  be 
entertained  of  dotention  from  arriving  in  Albany  in  ample  time  for  the  earliest  traiaa  leaving  fior  the  Wcat  and 
Nonh.  Freight  talcen  at  reduced  rates,  and  forwarded  to  all  parts  from  Albany,  as  the  connection  ia  oompiete  to  all 
points  Weet  or  North. 

For  passsge  or  freight,  apply  to  the  Captain,  on  board,  or  to  GEO.  T.  STANLEY,  Agsat,  at  thaoaceontbe 
wharf,  Pier  No.  27,  North  River. 

NEW-YORE  AND  ERIE  RAILROAD. 

StOn  and  after  Monday,  May  14th,  1655,  and  until  further  notice,  Passenger  Trains  witl  leave  Pier,  foot  of  Dascf 

reet,  aa  follows,  via : 

DuNRiBK  ExpnsftS,  at  6.00  A.M.,  for  Dunkirk.  BvrFA.Lo  Express,  at  6.Q0  A.  M.,  for  Bnffalo. 

Mail,  at  8.15  A.  M ,  for  Dunkirk  and  BufTaio  and  intermediate  Sutiona.  Passengers  by  thia  Train  w91  leaisw 
over  night  at  Owego,  and  proceed  the  next  morning. 

RooLLAnn  Pabsenoeb,  at  3.00  P.  M.,  ((K>m  foot  of  Chambera Street,)  via  Piiermont,  for  8ofieRi*a  and  InteraeduM 
Stations. 

Wat  Passbnobr,  at  4.00  P.  M.,  for  Newborgand  OtisviUe,  and  intermediate  Stations. 

NiOBT  Express,  at  5.30,  P.  M.,  for  Dunkirk  and  Bnffalo. 

Emigrant,  at  6.00  P.  M.,  for  Dunkirk  and  Buffalo  and  intermediate  StaUons. 

Way-  Express,  at  7.80  P.  M..  for  Dunkirk  and  Buffalo,  and  Intermediate  titatione. 

ON  STTNDAT,  ONLY  ONE  EXPRESS  TRAIN,  AT  5.30  P.  M. 

These  Express  Trains  connect  at  Elmira,  with  the  Elmira  and  Niagara  Falla  RaUroad,  for  Niagara  FaUi:  at  Ba 
and  Dunkirk  with  the  Lake  Shore  Railroad  for  Cieyeland,  Cinctnasti,  Toledo,  Detroit^  Chicago,  Ac,  aai  with 
class  splendid  steamers  for  all  porta  on  Lake  Erie. 

D.  C.  McCALLUM,  Qenexal  8ap*L 

EASTERN    TRAVEL.  ~ 

Eastbrn  Railroad.— Trains  leave  Boston  for  the  East,  7.30,  9, 10.90*  13,  and  P.M.,  2.30, 5,  and  5.4i.  Thraafh 
to  Portland,  7.30  A.M.,  12  M.,  and  6  P.  M. 

From  Ponland  to  Boaton,  leare  5, 10.45  AIM.,  and  4.30  P.  M. 


"^L  " 
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FIRST  PBEJUIUm 

HANVFACIUBED  BY 

STEINWAT  &  SONS, 

Hf^  Walker  Street,  near  Broad-^ray^  Nefr«T#rk« 

S.  respeotroOy  call  the  attention  of  tbe  pabUe  to  their  eplflndid  assortmeiit  of  eeml-grand  and  A^oare  Piuie 

\^  embraoing  every  style,  from  0 1-4  to  7 1-8  octavei,  and  from  the  olaln,  round-cornered  Piano  to  the  moit  rlehly 

Ted.  la  ooneequenoe  of  the  comtroctlon  of  their  semi-grand  Piano-Foitee,  all  the  treble  strings  running  parallel 
ttk  the  keya,  which  gives  to  the  strings  as  weB  as  the  sounding-boenl  a  greater  sounding  power  j  the  tone  oonblnee 
d  power  of  a  grand  Piano  with  the  sweetness  of  a  square.  The  touch,  on  aooount  of  the  superior  action  used^  is  of 
MLt  elasUcity ,  and  as  pleasant  to  the  Inflint  player  as  to  the  greatest  professional  artist ;  their  durability  la  onsnr- 
aaed,  and  they  are  warranted  to  stand  any  climate,  In  coneequence  of  an  additional  double  crocs  iron  bracing. 
The  tone  is  nobler,  richer,  and  greater  than  m  ani  other  Piano.  1.  On  account  of  having  four  bridges  on  the  sound- 
S-board  instead  of  two.  2.  The  upper  half  of  the  Piano  having  three  strings  to  a  note  instead  of  two.  8.  The  sound. 
K-board  being  like  that  in  a  grand  nearly  twice  as  large  as  in  any  other  square  Piano. 

As  a  pTOOf  of  the  superiority  of  their  Pianoe,  8.  &  S.  only  need  to  state  that  at  the  Metropolitan  Mechanics*  Fair, 
Adiawaahington  City,  they  were  unanimously  awarded  tbe  First  Premium,  In  both  classes,  (semi-grand  and  two- 
ringed,)  over  all  competitors,  among  whom  were  the  most  distinguished  makers  flrom  Boston,  Hew-York,  Phil»> 
slphla,  and  Baltimora 

In  addition  to  this,  they  have  received  the  highest  and  most  flattering  testimonials  firom  the  greatest  and  best  musical 
lenta  through  the  United  States,  pronounoing  their  instrumants  superior  to  any  other.  Being  thus  encouraged, 
TCiMW4.y  &i  Soivs  feel  oonfldent  that  theb'  Piano-Fortes  are  not  excelled  by  those  of  any  other  maker,  and.  therefore, 
iTtte  purchaaera  and  dealers  to  call  and  examine  for  themselves.  Erery  Piano  is  warranted  to  give  entire  satlsike- 
k>n,  or  the  purchase  money  returned. 

SHOULD  BE  IN  EVERY  FAMILY,  "UBRARY  AND  SGHOGL. 

THE  FRANKLIN  CLOSES. 


Wo  claim  for  them  the  superiority  oyer  other  Globes  for  the  fbUowing 
reaaoBs: 

.They  are  made  by  aa  entirely  new  and  improved  process.  ^ 
They  are  much  stronger  than  other  globes. 
They  are  warranted  against  cracking.  •     / 
They  give  the  latest  changes  and  divisions. 
They  are  sold  at  lower  prices  than  other  globes. 
They  are  pnt  up  in  attractive  and  omam^tal  metallic  bronze  frames, 
(far  superior  in  taste^nd  durability  to  the  old  style  of  wood  frames,)  and  are 
packed  in  neat  cases,  suitable  to  preserve  them  in  the  school  room. — ^Price»  from  $6  per  pair  to  $36. 
A  descriptive  Catalogue,  with  styles  and  prices,  will  be  sent  on  application  to  the  manu&ctarers. 
MERKTAy,  MOOBE  ft  CO.,  Troy,  H.  Y. 

THE  U.  S.  MILITARY  ARGUS. 

This  old  and  popular  Journal,  published  at  96  Fulton  Street,  continues  its  usual  interesting  matter,  on  talyeets  eon- 
neeted  with  the  MUUtary  In  all  parts  of  the  United  States,  voluminous  correspondenee  from  all  parts  of  the  unien, 

selected  matter,  mlseelbmy,  dee.,  Ae.  

JOHN  CRAWLEY,  Editor  and  Proprietor. 
WM.  DILLON,  Assistant  Editor^  .      . 

NEW    AGRICULTURAL    WORK. 

Agbicttltube,  its  Essentials  and  NoN-ssaDnnALs,  inclading  an  Examination  of  Guano,  and 
other  Manures;  by  H.  N.  Fbtatt,  of  New-Jeisey. 

This  voifc,  besides  the  general  Information  It  contafais,  will  be  found  a  valuable  guide  to  the  Fanner,  Ranter,  and 
AcilenltBrist  In  poboting  o«t  the  eoentials  and  non<«ssentials  to  be  (Umiahed  to  thelx  lands.  The  seteeticm  of  soph  ' 
tartliken  ss  tbe  soil  wants,  and  the  avoiding  of  snob  as  It  does  not  want,  is  pointed  out  in  platai  terms,  and  will  ebeHre 
a  ssTlng  of  time  and  money  to  all  who  follow  Its  adTiee.  At  tbe  South,  wbere  exhausted  lands  require  something 
to  zssbore  ftnUity,  which  as  yet  does  not  appear  to  have  been  found,  this  Treatise  will  be  of  the  first  hnportanoe : 
bideed,  the  tiller  of  the  soil  tn  eveiy  seetion  cannot  but  be  benefited  by  a  peruaal,  as  it  UOb  the  veil  of  uncertainty 
which  his  Utberto  enveloped  the  sdenoe  of  Agriculture.   Price,  In  paper,  25  cents. 

All  ordeis  to  be  addressed  to  T.  L.  MAO AGN09,  Publisher,  16  Beekman  Street,  New-York. 
For  ide  by  all  Booksdlers 


jp^irasHr 


SALAHANDEB  SAm 

The  best  Kre-Proof  Saib  in  the  WoiU, 
With  tha  belt  Powder   mad  Bnrglar-ftoaf  L«b 

To  this  Safe  was  awarded   the  Prize  Medal  st  ii 
World*8  Fair,  in  London,  in  1851. 


By  B  recent  dUeorery  of  our  Mr.  Wilder,  (Cot  which  i^plx*^ 
tioa  ha«  been  made  for  Letters  Patent,)  w«  are  now  preptri>d 
to  fornlAh  to  the  Public  a  Safe  warranted  FR£B  FROM  DAif? 
XESS,  even  if  kept  dosed  for  yeart.     The  public  ahonU  kerf  it 

mind  that  tlii^i 

''World-Sanowned"  Ji]i^>Proof  Safe, 

is  no  longer  sold  by  Silas  C.  Hisuxg,  whose  licenie  frosa  eo 
>[r.  Wiu>ER  to  make  and  sell  the  same  expired  on  the  2d  of  ^p- 
tember,  18M.  Our  Safe«  are  all  mann/actnred  nader  the  per- 
sonal superintendence  of  oar  ICr.  WiLDtRj  "  THE  QBIGINiL 
PIONEER"  of  the 

OENUINE    SALAMANDEK    SAFE; 

and  we  are  now  prepared  to  furnish  TTIE  BEST  MADE  AND  TIIE  BK?T  FtNTSHED  SAfE  IS  THE  WORLDj  o»- 
binlof  all  the  requisites  for  a  Sate  iiiat  la  a  Sapk.  UPWARDS  OF  26,000  of  the  Wilder  Pmiml 
SalaSMUlder  Smfem  hare  been  made  and  Kold  in  the  United  Stateit ;  and  in  almost  erery  Uigv  Ore  tbAt  has 
taken  place  during  the  past  twelve  years,  thcne  Safes  hare  boon  subjected  to  the  serer»t  tests,  and  iVOT 
ONBofthe 

''GENUINE    SALAMANDERS" 

kaa  f  nr  been  destroyed.  49"  Bayers  ase  particularly  inrited  to  call  and  exainiiie  our  Safe«. 

Depot,  VZ^  Watcr-§treet  (near  WaU-st.),  If  ew-ToTlL. 

Maxukactory',  Third  Avenue,  corner  of  loth-street,  Brooldjn. 

B.  G.  WILDEE  &  CO.,  Patentees  and  Kairafftdiixen. 


if. 


v:of  Greenwleh,)  by  J.  C.  GARY. 
flevtlMy. 


'Ml  III1<-MI1I  flM 

Thb  Inreotor,  after  thoronj^hly  teftiflf  thli  eapat  paap,  fet 
thepasi  two  yean, foeli  oonlUeai  thai  It  li aot  «rulMd ^ ^ 
thing  now  in  market,  in  the  w^  of  taidng  or  foning  vatsr:  w 
motion  being  rotary,  the  stream  la  eoostant,  irithoot  the  ifc}  ef  a 
▲la  TflMel.  The  packing  is  aelf^nrting,  Teiy  d«zabl«) »«  «>- 
not  well  get  out  ot  order.  .     ..^ 

Theae  pomps  are  well  calculated  flor  all  the  pwpo««w  mi 
pamps  or  bydraaU  may  be  used,  v^  Factories,  ftesatastt.  n»- 
neries,  Breweriea,  Distmerles,  Bailroads,  Water  SutioM  Bom* 
Mines,  Garden  Enginee, ^c.  ^. 

Among  the  many  testimonial*  given  of  this  puaP'f'r" 
medal  awarded  at  the  last  graat  Fair  of  the  Ammkm  l>MMta 

No.  1  is  a  bonse  or  well  pomp  and  dom«f tie  Fire  Xtflne*  •« 
will  raise  rh)m90  to  30  gallona  per  minute. 

No.  S  wUl  raiae  100  g^ons  at  120  rerolutions. 

No.«J     ♦*       200         "        180         " 

No.  3      "        300         «        ISO         "  ,,     ^  ^^ 

The  quantHy  raised  can  be  doubled,  by  d««^v^,a!?2: 
lions.  These  machines  are  manufisotured  sad  iwj^Jf  "l 
scribers  at  Brockport,  N.  Y. ;  also  in  this  dty,«  Ooorttod  WW, 


CABY  fc  BEADnBP. 


A  NBW  JOURNAL  OP  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

WILL.  BE  ISSUED  ON  THE  1ST  OF  MAY, 

THE  AMERICAN  JOURNAL  OF  PHOTOGEAPfil' 

Ain>  THE 

CHABUBS  A.  8EEI.ir,  A.lfl.,  EDITOR  ABTD  PROPRDBTOB. 


The  JoofwJwm  be  womptly  mailed  on  the  let  and  16ih  of  each  month.    $1  per  annimi,  innnsbly  ^^^ 
AMiei8,»4BrMdway, New-York.  ^  ^  Mth^ 


JXR.  r.  FELIX  QOtJRAXT2>'S 


Kr  Beware  of  a  SpurUn99  •atrticMe.  j^o 


hmaui^^  a0€p,hM9imnmMlhi»Um^€m»9l$skn.  } 


%MAtifyttof  the  complezioii  and  m  •  oltrifler 
toner  of  the  human  cuticle,  thie  admirable  emol> 
uniTortaUj  admitted  to  stand  beymd  th*  rtaeh  of 
.  It  if  notable  that  among  tho  tens  of  thousands 
kfe  used  it  to 


freeUes,  Simbtim,  Blotches,  Pimples,  Seoxfi 
nlei,  Itophow,  Tetter,  Bing^wonn,  Moth, 
Imall-pox  Harks,  Erysipelas,  Scuirj, 
Chilblains,  ITrosted  Feet,  Piles,  Soor- 
hntlo  GomplaintB,  Sorb  Bjea  and 
lids.  Tender  Feet,  PricLy  Heat, 
Inflamed  Skin,  Toothache, 
Bsrbei's  Itch,  Worms 
In  the  Skin, 
I  etber  ensptlonf  and  diacoloratinns  of  the  skin— 
loliUrjr  complaint  of  its  inefficacj  has  ever  been 
on  the  contr«rT,  the  numberless  roluntarj  testi- 
li  vbich  hare  been  presented  to  its  inrentor,  teem 

pared  and  Sold  by  Dr.  GoTirand,  67 


lightly  skin,  is  truly  remarkable ;  and 
•see  the  quality  of  rrevtnting  the  lonBa* 


with  laudations  of  its  medical  and  r^fwrnuMng  Tirtaas 
The  clearness,  imoothness  and  brlDiancy  which  it  h 
capable  of  imparting  to 

€9iafbd,  CSiapped,  Songh  Flesh  and  Hands, 

and  most  onsii 

while  it!  ^       .       .         

tion  of  wrinkles,  it  has  silso  the  power  of  mnoving  them 
when  formed !  It  is  iuTaluable  In  the  dressing-room  oX 
the  adult,  and  equally  so  in  the  nureerv— and  no  mothet 
who  Talues  the  heahh  and  comfort  of  her  infant,  At^ukS 
use  any  other  compound  in  its  ablutions  than  QocnAvv*t 
ItaUai^  Iftrftreffd  Soap. 

Its  softening  and  soothing  qualities  esneciaVy  adapt  II 
for  sbarinff— and  gentlemen  who  are  afflicted  with  stub* 
bom  beards  and  tender  skins,  will  find  in  this  delicioas 
Soap  a  complete  remedy  for  bo«h  theje  erlls. 

We  might  go  on  amplifying  the  merits  of  fho  Italic 
Medieated  Soap,  but  we  think  sufficient  has  been  said  to 
conrince  any  one  not  wilfully  blind. 

Certlflcates  by  the  thousand  from  the  fkculty  and  in- 
flaentiai  men,  are  open  for  inspection.  Some  of  tin 
eases  off  Skia  Diseases  cured  after  30  Tears  standing. 

Walker  Sti  first  Storelfrom  Broadway. ' 


DLAKE'S  PATENT  FHIE  PROOF  P/ 

••♦►• 

The  origiiua  and  oaljr  article  thai  eeii  be  sold  without  inftinginff  the  paieDt,  wfll  at  all  tatf  li 
gceoBd  In  Oil  and  in  Dry  Powder,  at  119  PXABL  8tEBBT,.t)gr  the  Fateotee. 

The  Patent  haajnst  been  decided  ki  the  United  Btaftea  Ooart  to  be  good  and  TaSd. 

In  oonteqnenoa  of  thla  deeliion  throwing  the  entke  boalneie  Into  mj  hands,  I  ■haUreiy  i 
the  piiea,  aa  I  can  manalheture  a  laige  qnaotlty  much  eheapar,  pioportiopnily,  than  n  aaMll  cne.  Al  I 
be  pcoaecated. 

JaMpiy.  miL  BLAKE,  P^ktentee,  119  Pearl  Street, : 


GUNS,    PISTOLS,   AITD    OVTLB 

ALFRED  ^  woo: 

160    MTJLTOJT  ^^^i^^H^^iL^  S   TMSS 

Owi  Door  Wbt  of  BBOAi>wAri  ^^^  JL  ^^^^  oppobii«  St  PiciiQ 

NEW-  YOBK. 

BOLR  Agent  for  KLKI1I*8  PATENT  PR1MKR8  AND  CARIBIDGE8  for  PATSifT  Viwnvu  Cms. 

IMPORTER  AND  DEALER  IN  GUNS,  PISTOLS  AND  RIFLES. 

I«  conatanUy  reoeiTiog  ftom  mannftctarera  a  ftOl  aaBoriment  of  the  abow  artiBlea^  tegether  with  Vi« 
and  other  maken  of  Bowie«  Camp,  Bportamen'a  and  Pocket  KniTea;  Powder  Ftaafta,  Shot  Peaefaei^  aad  BdM 
Anerioan  and  English  PerotUBloB  O^  Cfrom  all  the  oolebrated  makeis;)  BaldirlniB  and  WtyH  Piatent  Gaa  fl| 
Sporting  loiplementa,  Pishing  TicUe,  Itc. ;  CeU^s  Patent  and  Deiiigfr'ieelebrated  PMoIs ;  P>endbPM8rfW^ 

Agent  for  ''PoaTan^s"  Patent  Rerolfing  and  Repeating  RUet,  aad  foe  all  kinds  ofFportiiig  AM^ 

wUeh,  he  is  olfcrlog  at  very  low  prioes.  { 

XST  Prompt  and  particniar  attentioo  given  to  the  flllhig  of  ordeiK  ^ 


FASH  lAwas  ffen  aaia, 

IN  LOTS  TO  SUIT  PURCHASERS. 
OVER  250M,0eO  OF  ACft£S  OF  SELECTED  PRilUE  FABl  UIM, 

Belonging  to  the  llHnoie  Central  RetUroad  Qk 

^     Tho  price  wUl  vary  from  $5  to  $25,  acrordlng  to  qnallly,  locatfon,  ftc    The  pnrehafe  moory  i 
In  Ive  equal  InsUlmenta,  the  first  to  come  dee  In  two  yean  from  date  of  contract,  the  etbws  ssaaittrac 
giving  fix  yein  to  pay  for  the  bind,  with  a  charge  of  only  TWO  PKB  CENT.  PER  ANNUM  WTEWT-l 
two  years'  Interest  peyablo  in  adTance.    The  Company's  conetructton  bonds  recelTed  as  eaah.   AppijP  <• 

CHABLE8  X.  DUFBET,  Jr.,  Land  Ag«&t  HL  Gent  B.  1. 0^ 

No.84LBkefttce^ 


C.     Q.     8  H  E  F  F  I  E  L  Dy 

URBANA,   OHIO.  | 

^OMMISSII^II    MEROHANT, 

FOR  THE 

Sale  of  Mechanical  and  Agricultural  Hacldiittjl 

.    IN  THE  WESTERN  AND  SOUTH-WESTERN  STATES. 
JSLiaL<3L  fiixxola.  otlaer  Z'Atexi.tecl  ATtAxii^\ 

As  are  suited  to  the  wants  of  the  Mississippi  Valley. 

A  business  residence  of  aizteen  years  in  the  Wbstkrn  Stats9>  a  very  extended  \ 
all  of  the  principal  Weatem  Citie8,\nth  the  aosUtance  of  TaAvmso  kojsn^  will  ofc  *^  ^ 
Manufacturers  and  Patentees  unosnal  facilities  throtigh  this  Agency. 


ER  PHOSPHATE  OF  L I MEI< MANURE' 


pleasure  of  announcing  to  his  ibrmer  patrons  and  other  farmers  who  may  wish  to 
their  SoilSi  that  he  has  during  the  past  year  succeeded  in'manufiusturing  from  the 
rks  around  the  city,  a  superior  quality  of  Sulphate  of  "Ammonia/'  in  large  quanti- 
L  he  is  now  prepared  to  furnish 

C.  B.  Do  Bui^s  Super  Fhosphate  of  Limei 

charged  with  '* Ammonia,"  which,  from  experiments  made  hy  scrupulous  ezperimen- 
now  acknowledged  to  be  the  most  valuable  element  in  all  kinds  of  Organic  and  Arti- 
txtilizers.  Public  State  Agricultural  Societies,  and  distinguished  Farmers  tried  many 
tents  the  past  season  with  his  preparation  side  by  side  of  Peruvian  Guano  and  other 
rated  Manures,  with  universal  success—detailed  accounts  of  these  will  shortly  be 
before  the  pubUc  for  examination.  The  proprietor  is  working  for  future  and  lasting 
ion,  and  bc^  to  assure  his  firiends  that  ^  will  spare  no  pains  or  efforts  to  make  every 
e  of  **  Super  Phosphate"  bearing  his  name,  just  what  it  purports  to  be. 

T  oid  imposition  or  deception  being  practised,  henceforth  all  packages  will  be  distinct^ 

i,  "  0.  B.  De  Burg's  No.  1,  Super  Phosphate  of  Lime." 

iphlets,  with  instructions  for  use,  etc.,  will  be  forwarded  on  application  te 

C.  B.  De  Bubg,  Sole  Peopbietor, 

tt  WnUAHSBtlBGH,  LQKO ISLAFD,  HXW-TOBX. 

THE  AMERICAIN^OLDIER. 

ORAWLETS  MILITARY  MENTOR,  FOR  1855. 

CONTENTS, 

New  MUttULaw,  introdQced  by  Brlgade-Msjor  Cock?,  and  passed  during  ihe  last  session ;  IJkenesses  of  dis- 
laed  MUitaxy  Men  ;  Street  Firing,  Battalion  and  other  MoTements  requisite  in  Parades  of  Emergency ;  Sec  ke, 
r  Ready— Orders  Solicited.    Single  copies,  SO  centf.    A  liberal  discount  to  agents  and  otbers. 

JOHN  ORA.WLEY  ATCa/Publlsbora,  75  Fulton  st.,N.Y. 

»cy  for  the  Pnrehase  and  Sale  of  ImproTed  Breeds  of  Animals* 

CATTLE,  SHEEP,  SWINE,  POULTRY,  &c., 

kkased  to  order  and  eaieftdlj  shipped  to  any  part  of  the  United  States,  for  which  a  reasonable  eommissIoB  will 
lacged.  Tbs  IbHowhig  Stock  can  be  fti^shed,  yiz. : 

Thocouf b-brsd  Short  Horn  and  Grade  Cattle,       Thorough-bred  Aldemey  Cattle, 
Do.        Ayrshire  Cattle,  Do.       Devons       do. 

Do.        South  Down  Sheep,  Do.       Ootswold,  Oxlbrdshire  or  Leloester  Sheep 

Swine  sad  Ponltiy,  rery  fine,  of  dtjferent  breeds.    Also,  Fine,  well-broken  Devon  Workhig  Oxen. 
All  letters  poet-paid  w ill  be  promptly  attended  to.    Address, 

JlJlRON   CLEMENT, 
lb.  M  tf.  Soutb  Street)  above  Otb  Street,  Pliiladelplala 


[ORTH  RIVER  AfiRICULTURAL  WAREHOUSE, 

NEAR   THE  JERSEY    FERRY, 

•lerB  in  all  kinds  of  AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS,  Field  and  Garden  Seeds,  Peiu 
in  Gnano,  at  $48  for  $2000  lbs.,  Super-Phosphate  of  Lime,  Poudrette,  Plaster  foi  Land 
irposes,  Ghiffcoal  Dust,  Bone  Sawing,  Turning  and  Gmund'Bone,  (fee,  &c., 

OBIFFINO  &  BSOTHEB,  60  Coiirtlandt  St. 

BetwMB  WasUBgtofli  and  lirecBwlch  Streets,  Neir-Y«rk« 


THEY  ARE  FOR  THE   PEOPLE. 

UNITED  STATES  MAGAZIIl' 

ASD 

UISTITED  STA^TES  fJ^OXJUNil 

FOR  ONLY  ONE  DOLLAR  AND  TWENTY-FIVE  CENTS  A  YEAR. 


»-»-• 

THE  UMITJSD  STATES  XAOAZIHE  is  now  in  th«  second  Tolnme,  baru^g,  durlag  the  first  par,  i* 
an  inparalleltxi  triumph. 

when  the  firtt  niunber  appeared,  so  flur  was  U  taperlor  to  any  khlnf  eTcr  before  pnbfljiMd  at  tte  laM 
wsa  predicted  on  aU  hands  that  it  most  either  be  incx«ssed  in  priee  or  sorely  ikiZ— 41iat  no  anek  mwgaBMm 
■nstalned  at  the  eztnordinary  low  price  of  ONE  DOLLAR  a  year.  At  the  same  time,  the  landacioas  aftt\ 
throoghoat  the  country  were  unboanded— complimentary  notices  Hawing  in  opoa  na  bj*  tbousaads.  S^m 
began  to  roll  in  with  a  rapidity  beyond  our  most  sanguine  expeetslions.  The  fflsgaalii*  ham  oow  ree^hai  a  im 
eolation  in  erery  State  and  Territory  of  (he  Union,  througtaovt  (ksBrfdsh  ProrUieee,  mad  In.  the  prine^EV 
cities,  and  is  rapidly  increasing  wherever  it  is  known. 

It  is  eleetrotyped  from  new  type,  cast  expressly  for  the  pvipose,  and  is  prinlod  on  a  wtem  itaprtrred  Adn^c 
making  it  one  of  the  most  beaattlVil  specimens  of  typography  sf  say  serial  pubUcatioii  erer  laaned  from  fteii 
canpresa 

The  best  aitists  are  engaged  upon  its  engravings,  and  each  rxkosub  win  hercsfler  ctmudn  Bbaui  faux  !■ 
iUnstratiooa 

The  celebrated  poem,  the  **  Lay  of  the  Last  Bfinstrel,"  flliulraied  with  ever  «bay  enctsriAgs^  is  now  befeif 
lished,  and  will  be  conUnned  tlirough  six  numbers. 

A  series  of  over  one  hundred  original  designs,  llluatrating  scenes  and  incideuta  ta  ^meriCHa  HislMjy  la  hetak 
up  at  an  immense  cost,  and  are  published,  two  of  them,  in  each  number  of  the  laagariiift,  aceompanled  wUh  ian 
ing  and  thrilling  aketehea  connected  therewith.  __a_i 

It  also  comains,  firom  time  to  time,  views  of  cities,  public  buildings,  scenery,  coiloBiUea,  fLsnrerai  ■gpwMi 
natural  history,  portralu  of  distinguished  individasia,  etc,  eta,  to  which  is  added  each  month  a  pafe  of  «vl 
humor,  froQ  **  Demooritua,  Jr.,"  the  Laughing  PhUosopher,  with  his  comical  **  pfetera.''  ^ 

Although  it  is  our  object  to  give  the  magazine  a  ivaetieal  and  instructive  ebaractcr,mtti«r  than  aUgbi,NP 
tlve,  and  aentimental,  yet  we  intend  that  it  ahall  always  wear  a  amile  that  wiU  make  it  utractlYO  to  aU.  !■«■ 
are  mostly  original,  and  fVom  the  ablest  pens  of  the  country;  while  the  editorial  talent  beetowed  upon  ft  ■■■ 
passed  by  that  of  any  publication  in  America.  . 

In  addition  to  the  rich  Premium  Books  which  are  given  to  those  getting  up  dubs,  rewaxda  amoantiagaW 
Tnaaa  Thopsawp  Dollaus  vrlll  be  siven  to  the  persons  seading  the  largest  number  of  eubocribecs  ftr  ciis  ]ii|^ 

THE  XTNITEO  STATES  JOTTBIT AL  is  one  of  the  laigest,  and  universally  acknowledged  to  be  the  ctafl 


Journal  has  been  published  six  years,  and  has  reached  the  triumphant  circulation  of  orer  one 
copies,  and  we  are  determined  immediately  to  increase  that  number  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  thoai 

We  have,  during  the  last  two  years*  presented  to  the  subscribers  of  the  Journal  two  aotes  of  qteaoi  f0  i 
over$1000each,  besides  over  $5000  worth  of  valuable  books,  to  those  sending  us  dubSL  .^^   ^4 

We  now  offer  the  third  series  of  gitts,  amounting  to  over  $3000,  which  will  be  preeested  to  the  lebicnbwia  v  > 
Jounal  aa  soon  as  the  circulation  reaches  150,000. 
'  This  amount  vrill  be  distributed  as  follows:  _^ 

The  first  gift  wiU  be  Ont  Thousand  DoUars  in  money,  lo  be  presented  to  one  subsoiber ;  the  ess  vAg^  < 
One  Hundred  Dollars  each,  in  moneys  will  be  presented  to  ten  subscribers ;  and  the  modeofdeddiagwhiBH 
acrlbers  shall  receive  these  stupendous  gifts  will  be  such  as  to  give  each  subscriber  an  equal  fflaiMia 

Subscribers  must  rely  upon  ouir  honor  to  see  this  arrangement  I0lhriilly  and  fbirly  eavrtad  out ;  and  we  ti^a 
Ave  yeara  faithful  dealing  with  the  public  will  give  them  sujffident  confidence  Ui  our  integrity  and  ability  to  (ul« 
eDga|cmenta. 

TheTefore,  every  person  who  subscribes  and  pays  the  small  sum  of  ttveniy-^ecents^  wttl  receive  oas  of  ibi  i»l«  \ 
andmost  popular  netospaptrs  in  the  vjorUy  for  one  year,  and  ilso  stand  a  chance  to  obtaia  a  gilt  of  Osm  T^*  . 
UoUarSf  or  one  of  the  $100  gifts,  which  wc  ahall  tnely  presentto  our  subscribers. 

The  other  One  Thousand  Dollars  will  be  divided  into  Twenty  Splendid  Prizes,  which  will  bepies«i»»" 
twenty  persons  sending  the  tif  eoty  largest  number  of  subscribers,  up  to  the  time  that  the  aubsciipticia  Ust  s^"' 
tbe  hundred  and  fifty  thQiv^uid ;  their  Value  ranging  as  follows :  One  $300,  one  $900,  one  $100,  two  $9ileacLl«F 
each,  and  fivd  $10  each.   .  , 

As  the  circulation  is  rapidly  approaching  the  150,000,  those  wishing  an  intereft  In  thete  magniaeaa/tPkiai^ 
avail  themselves  of  it  at  once 

OXIB  FBEMIUtf  BOOXS.~Every  person  getting  up  a  olubof  fouror  more  subscribers  will  reesve,p«^^ , 
a  ^u^ble  premium  boojt  of  his  owneeleotlon  from  a^schedule  of  the  best  works  published  throughout  tt»s«i 
Many  persons,' by  a  little  efibrt  In  this  wsy,  have  secured  to  themselves  handsome  librartts. 

BpeHme^'Copids  of  either  Journal  or  Magazihe  will  be  sent  gratis  to  those  wishing  to  get  up  clute. 

Q^  AU  money  sent  by  mail  is  at  our  risk. 

OHE  THOTTSAKB  MOBE  AGENTS  WANTED,  to  engage  in  geUing  aubscrlbefa  for  our  pafefisttiosM 
■suing  the  AM£aU}AN  PORTRAIT  GALLERY,  a  great  national  work  of  nearly  eight  hundred  |M«BS,sBa  i^ 
trated  with  over  three  hundred  and  fifty  beautiftiUy  engraved  portraits.  Our  agenta  are  making  ftom  fivelsiafl 
lars  per  day  in  this  pleaaaat  occupation.  

For  f^heriftTtlculars,  address  J.  M.  ElXrGRSOlK  6c  VO.9  1  Spruce  St^^ni^nT^ 


10  Park  Place,  New  York,  October,  1855. 
PvtnamU  Monthly  may  be  obtained  of  Booksellers,  Newa  Agents,  or  of  the  Pablishcre. 


»mmm»^»m^»A^^L^^^^^^^»^m^^m^^m^.yf^yf^f^j^j.^j^^^jyjyj.^ 


Tbbms.— I%r«  DolUiT9  a  year,  or  Iktfmty-five  (hU$  a  Number.      Suhteribert  remUHng 
Thru  DoUan,  promptly,  in  advance,  to  the  PablisherB,  will  receive  the  work  for  one  year, 
pod  paid,  in  any  part  of  the  United  States,  within  3,000  miles. 


OPINIONS  OF  THE  PRESS  on  the  September  Number. 


Putnam's  Monthly. — Two  numbers  of  this 
leading  American  Maga7.ine  have  reached  us 
at  the  same  time,  and  brought  upon  us  an 
embarras  dt  Hchesset.  The  articles  number 
some  eighteen  in  each,  and  there  is  not  one 
that  we  should  be  inclined  to  pass  over.  In- 
deed, "Putnam"  has  a  peculiar  attraction  for 
us,  as  we  sec  in  it  a  reflection  of  the  mind, 
manners,  and  intelligence  of  our  transatlantic 
consina  It  carries  us  into  a  new  country,  and 
makes  us  acquainted  with  all  its  characteris- 
tics in  an  easy,  unaflfected  manner.  Politics 
are  not  neglected  ;  but  we  do  not  detect  fac- 
tion, or  even  party,  and  we  read  under  a  per- 
suasion that  we  are  gathering  the  impartial 
opinion  of  the  best  minds  in  the  United  States. 
—London  {Eng,)  Weekly  Times, 

Putnam's  Magazine  for  September  is,  with- 
out doubt,  the  most  "  solid''  number  'ever  is- 
sued of  this  admirable  monthly.  Its  leading 
articles  are  of  a  character  which  would  do 
credit  to  the  English  Reviews,  while  the  Edi- 
torials and  Notices  are  conceived  in  a  most 
thoughtful  and  appreciative  spirit. 

The  first  article  in  the  September  number 
is  a  finely-written  critique,  original  and  effec- 
tive. Such  papers  reflect  honor  npon  our 
literature,  and  will  do  good. — Sandusky  Regis- 
ter, 

Putnam's  maintains  its  position  as  the  best 
magazine  in  the  world,  firom  month  to  month. 
— jY.  O.  Picayune, 

Putnam. — ^Each  number  of  this  excellent 
magazine  may  well  stand  on  record  as  un- 
questionably the  result  of  the  best  effort  which 
could  be  made  in  the  endeavor  to  draw  forth 
the  literary  capabilities  of  the  country.  The 
miscellany  is  exercising  a  more  beneficial 
influence  upon  our  literary  culture  than  all  the 
other  periodicals  in  the  countiy  put  together. 
It  is  the  vehicle  which  every  literary  man  is 
ambitious  of  reaching,  and  the  most'  accom- 
plished would  gather  up  their  best  strength 
for  an  occasion  of  appearing  in  it  The  edi- 
torial portion  is  looiied  for  now  with  more 
interest  and  respect  tbat  any  vehicle  of 
-Esthetic  opinion  we  have.  The  notes  on 
architecture,  on  books  and  engravings,  form 
the  most  readable  pages  on  those  subjects  in 
any  of  our  periodicals. — N,  Y*  Express, 

Putnam's  is  unusually  strong  this* month : 
it  has  exhibited  signs  of  gradual  but  decided 
improvement  since  it  passed  into  the  hands  of 
its  present  publisher.  The  reviews  of  books 
are  impartial  and  well  executed  as  ususd. — 
N,  Y,  DaUy  Times, 


Putnam  is  growing  every  month  stronger, 
healthier,  more  to  the  purpose.  It  has  some 
fine  brains  at  work  for  it,  and  really  begins  to 
give  the  country  some  genuine  criticiBm  on 
literature  and  art. 

Its  opening  review  of  the  poetry  of  Owen 
Meredith  (Bulwer's  son)  and  Matthew  Arnold 
brings  back- the  sensations  with  whicb  we  used 
to  devour  the  criticisms  of  Blackwood  in  itf 
great  days.  It  gives  ns  ideas— it  teaches  us 
something— and,  better  and  dearer  than  all,  it 
gives  us  something  to  quarrel  with ! 

The  brief  notices  of  new  books  in  Putnam 
are  independent,  condensed,  to  the  purpose. 
They  generally  touch  the  core  of  the  matter, 
and  show  that  the  books  have  been  read  before 
being  noticed.  Of  how  few  critical  publica- 
tions can  we  say  as  much  l—Phil,  Mom.  Times. 

"We  have  already  given  several  extract? 
from  this  very  able  periodical,  and  we  are 
glad  to  say  again,  that ;  while  on  matters  of 
general  literature  we  do  not  pretend  to  draw 
it  within  our  criticisms,  in  matters  of  religion, 
so  far  as  it  discusses  them,  its  influence  is 
sound  and  healthy.— PM.  Episcopal  Review, 

Putnam's  Monthly  Magazine.— This  ster 
ling  periodical,  for  September,  is  at  hand, 
brimful  of  miscellany  at  once  entertaining  and 
instructive.  Putnam's  Monthly  is  the  only 
Magazine  in  this  country— almost  in  the 
world — to  which  can  be  ascribed  the  credit  0/ 
being  logical  without  being  dull ;  of  convey- 
ing wholesome  and  valuable  instruction  to 
the  mind,  while  at  the  same  time  it  leaves 
pleasant  impressions  upon  the  brain.  Its 
strides  to  popular  favor  have  been  no  less  cer- 
tain than  rapid,  and  now,  in  its  sixth  volume, 
it  stands  foremost  in  the  ranks  of  periodical 
publications.  Its  table  of  contents  for  Sep- 
tember, presents  the  same  instructive  and  di- 
verting melange  of  history,  poetry,  criticism, 
reviews,  talcs,  and  editorial  comments  as  usual. 
—Troy  Whig, 

Putnam's  MoNTm-T.— The  Rowing  excel- 
lence of  this  American  magazine,  is  among 
the  praise-deserving  enterprises  of  the  day. 
With  editorial  talent  among,  the  best  .in  tbe 
world,  with  contributions  from  the  richest 
minds  on  our  continent,  and  judicious  manage- 
ment on  the  part  of  its  publishers,  tbey  are 
adding  largely  to  the  reputation  of  our 
national  literature,  and  giving  it  a  power  and 
influence  at  once  unattafned  by  any  similar 
p\ih]ictLiion,—Eighland  Eagle. 


Hof  A»  St  Cbat,  PinnfiM,  c'e*.  Cwtm  a>»  Wvin  Bra.,  V.  1. 


Hew  Frinciple !    BTe w  Remedy !    XVo  Poison ! 
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OR    AXfTZDOTB    TO    HZ. 


.B.ZA; 


FOR   THE    PREVENTION    AND  CURE    OW 

Fever  and  Ague,  or  Chill  Fever;  Dumb  Ague,  and   other  Intermittent  and  Bt 
mittent  Fevers;   also  of  Bilious  Fevers,  accompanied   by  Typhoid  Syrjptoms; 
Typhoid  Fever,  Yellow  Fever,  Ship  and  Jail  Fever,   General  Debility,  MgL; 
Sweats,  and  all  other  forms  of  disease  which  have  a  common  origin  in 
]?IAL.ARIA    OR    IfllASIVIA. 


TiiKSF.  «lisca*08  nre  oonunon  In  many  loonlilics  of  the 
Tmii  .1  Siairs ;  but  wli.Tcvcr  thry  pre vuil.  North.  South, 
I'.HHi,  or  W.si,  Uicy  all  equnlly  Pprintr  fr  'in  the  same 
nihis-mnl  causf.  The  jrrcut  variety  of  p\mplora»  and 
Itiniis  ol  (lihe!i>e  is  owiiij:  prinei|)ally  lo  tliJTcrcnce  in  D^r-, 
cex.  odiix'imii'.n,  and  habits  of  Ihe'enfTenrs;  but  as  the 
oaiHe  is  ihe  baine,  thoy  will  all  equally  >icH  toa  remedy 
Ihal  is  compel*  111  to  n'vercomo  or  remove  that  cause. 

i;y  thr  laws  of  Naiure  every  princii)Io  has  its  oppo- 
i'.te,'aiid  lor  every  disease,  or  cause  of  ifisea^c,  there  is 
a  r.  -a.:<  III.  or.  In  other  words,  a  epecifle  remedy.  All 
M)d:iria,  whether  ari-*in{;  from  mar*hc«i,  gtatrnanl  water, 
dt('uni[».i5iii<tn  of  aninial  and  vegetable  mailer,  or  even 
newly-eleared  land.*,  is  the  eame  in  character  and  cfTect; 
Is  a  poison  floatint:  in  the  ntmo.'sphere,  causini?  disease 
U>  all  who  breathe  it.  In  accordance  with  those  unal 
tiraMe  hiws  guverninjj  the  unerrinj:  aniiiity  gu!)sisting 
between  opptrsii^i^,  there  is  in  the  preparaliou  before  us, 
offered  lo  i\v^  public, 

THE  NATURAL  ANTIDOTE  TO  MALARIA, 
vliich  neuiralizes  the  poison  whenever  It  cornea  In  con- 
tact w  iih  it,  even  in  the  open  air,  and  when  taken  in- 
ternally eompl.tely  purillrs  the  sy.-tem  afficld  by  it  of 
its  baneful  influtncc,  and  thus  reslurcs  and  preserves 
health. 

The  remedy  la  l»elicved  tr>  bo  entirely  new,  and  nn- 
known  to  any  but  th«!  proprietor,  who  di*tinctly  claims 
the  lollowing  extraordinary  results  frura  ils  use: 

It  will  iiiatanily  check  the  apue  in  persons  who  have 
Bufft-ri'd  f'r  any  length  of  time,  from  one  day  to  twe.n- 
TY  YKAiL<.  and  by  eontlnuiiip:  its  use,  according  to  the 
directions,  a  radical  cure  will  bo  effected;  the  patient 
coniinuiiit;  free  from  the  complaint  forever,  unless  sub- 
S( qu'iii  exposure  to  malaria  should  make  its  use  again 
li.'c(>;<»ary. 

In  its  f»perntion  upon  the  poison  in  the  system,  It  will 
Immediutely  relieve  all  the  dLvlies-sing  symptoms  of  bil- 
ious or  ague  diseasjcs,  and  when  Uie  disease  is  cured,  it 
will  cniirt  ly  prevent  the  accession  of 
GENERAL  DEBILITY  AND  NIGHT  SWEATS 
which  so  often  follow  the  adminlsfnition  of  other  medi- 
cines. The  patient  at  once  Ix'gins  to  recover  appetite 
and  strength,  and  coulinues  to  improve  uutii  restored  lo 
perfect  healih. 

By  it.s  use  Fever  and  ague  may  be  banished  ft*om 
every  family  and  class  in  the  community;  farmers, 
mechanics,  and  all  laboring  people  may  be  using  this 
arliclu  as  a 

PREVENTIVE, 
and  pursue  their  respective  avocations  in  perfect  safety 
from  aiiue  or  bilious  attacks  dunmj  the  sickly  season, 
^hicU  IS  crton  to  Ihem  the  most  valuable  part  of  the 
year. 

Sinco  the  Introduction  of  the  CITHE  in  evory  part  of 
tlio  United  :5iatcs.  its  success  has  been  so  complete  and 
Unvarying  as  to  have  fully  proved  these  usserlions  in 
favor  of  iis  extraordinary  merit. 

Whi-n  these  declarations  were  made,  at  tlie  date  of 
Its  introduction,  they  seemed  incrediMe  to  many,  even 
of  the  most  candid  mind-t,  because  all  the  resources  of 
science  had  been  taxed  in  vain  to  subdue  a^ue  or  bilious 
disciscs;  and  what  was  still  worjo  for  ague  sufferers, 
all  iht-ir  r.  medics  or  treatment,  whether  scientillc  or 
cmf>irical,  have  been  limited  to  the  use  of  poisonous  or 
desrructive  druc:^,  such  as  Arsenic,  Quinine,  Mercury, 
haliciiic,  vtc.  The  effects  of  these  arc  sometimes  worse 
Ihan  the  disease  they  sul)due,  and  when  such  remedies 
lail,or  cive  only  temporary  relief,  their  poisonous  effects 
arc  superadded  to  the  poor  sufferer's  fir.>t 


^-,     ■  .  —  —  I" v.v.  c  ......  complaint. 

On  itiH  account  ague  sufferers  should  be  particularly 
carclul  about  using  any  secret  Fever  and  Ague  reme- 

For  Sale  by  Druggists  generally  throughout  the  United  States,  Canadas,  etc. 


dies,  notwiihsianding  the  makers  of  them  uzli.i€j 
}i.«s'-rt  they  may  ho  tzkcn  witii  fH-rfici  *aH'.  t^a 
when  it  is  notoriously  well  known  that  lijelr  i>i:fU>iicT  ^ 
pttnds  solely  upon  destructive  p.7i«on. 

Now  as  a  pTifif  th."!!  the  llemedy  is  not  finly  ml^tUt 
on  account  of  iia  power  to  cure  disesats,  bul  Ujaiiii* 
als«o 

WORTHY  OF  PUBLIC  CONITDZKCE, 

BtCA.1  i-F.   OF  ITS 

SINGULAR  A^D  ESTULE  HAUMLESSSE^ 
the  foUowinjT  eeniBcate  fn^m  one  of  the  m  -st  celrbra:^ 
chemists  in  \he>  UniU-ii  Stales  has  been  oMaiccd,  aiii  i 
copy  of  it  15  aitacijed  lo  every  b'^Ule: 

yEW  YoKK,  June  11.  1?ZCk 

"I  hare  tiiAiie  a  chemical  exaniin^ifn  of  Jf/j.^fcs' 
Fever  and  ApJe  Care,  or  Anlid-'Ie  to  Malarm,  and  have 
tested  it  for  Arbrnic,  MfeT':ury,Qainine,  a/jJ  SincLDine^ 
and  have  n<>l  found  a  ^ic.nirle  ol  eiihrr  in  it,  nor  haw  I 
found  any  enbsiance  \xx  \'a  comi^Q^oa  thai  would  proro 
iojurioua  to  the  con5>Uiu\ion. 

"JAMES  ]L  CHILTON, UD.,CbffTa\&L'» 

It  l8  a  stubborn  fa-^  therotire,  v^il  vh'%  r.tniit4y  ia 
dtstincd  not  only  to  relieve  the  huniin  tamuy  fr'^mmap 
larious  diseases,  bul  to  do  an  equally  p^xi  wotil  by 
preventiug  the  lakiug  of  other  uicdiciiics  vkick  do 
harm. 

'I'he  entire  absence  of  any  banefal  Ingredier.t  matei 
this  I^medy,  not  more  valuuble  as  a  Cure,  liuu  ii'tim 
a  prevt-ntive. 

No  class  of  disease  is  so  easily  maiiaeed  is  the  oo« 
under  consideration,  if  the  medicine  b*  lik«i  in  &^' 
vance.  This  is  owiug  to  the  di*e:iscs  b^inj  pro-ioced 
bv  one  and  the  same  cau*e,  and  ther<-(^ire  ail,  L-oih  res- 
dents  and  travelers,  should  prutecl  ihfmsiJvoj  by  tbe 
timely  use  of  this  preventive,  and  not  wait  f  rtln-p^ioa 
already  lurking  in  ihcir  veins  to  devel'^pi'wifiBa'jO' 
lent  attack.  Take  the  Cure  as  a  t^cvttUve,  aw  99 
destroy  the  pC)ison  before  it  docs  barm.  „  t--   •>/ 

Full  directions  and  advice  as  u»  Diet  and  Eihi«a 
life  prepared  by  a  distinguished  Physk'iaa  !■ -f £ residcEt 
in  a  Bilious  climate  n*:»w  accompany  each  b-ii'.ic. 

It  will  often  be  found  nects«ury  to  pre«-Jo  th;*  niMi- 
cine  by  a  mild  cathartic  or  aniibiU"Ui  pur^i^ive.  Tbe 
very  best  thing  f -r  general  nse  is  a  rocdtrate  ooseof 
Castor  Oil,  the  objcci  of  which  is  to  cleans^  Use  ^Ic-a  afh 
and  free  the  biliary  passacea.  r.-meniUr  ibsi  «1  c-r© 
this  is  necessarv,  or  there  is  csiiveutTA  ii  mii-t  px 
TAKEN',  or  the  operation  of  the  aiiudoie  wiii  be  sir«4i4if 
obstructed, 

ONLY  CAUTION.— Tn  certain  speciflea  caws,  poor 
the  contents  of  oj  e  or  more  hollies  ol  the  Cur'MU^ 
shallow  vessels  (dinins  plates),  and  place  Ihcm  ins.etf- 
ing  rooms;  for  Iho  vapor  rbinp  frfm  the  me-rc-ne, 
and  also  tho  air  waft'-d  across,  or  ctrcuhited  ov.r  too 
dregs  of  It,  after  the  liqui.l  is  cvapi>rattd,  wi  I  c.-.uu!ef- 
act  and  di'stroy.  toa  degree  commcas'irati' wiioils(S- 
posure,  the  mi;ismata  or  poison  coniained  inthospS''- 
ment  This  mode  of  exhibiting  Cure  f^hr.uld  likew!># !)« 
resorted  to  when  very  young  intanls  are  expoaicd  » 
malarious  situations.  ,. 

The  b(.itles  in  which  this  medicine  ispntop  fiavetua 
words  »'Knoi>ES'  Fever  ani>  Agitb  Ccke''  b!<vn  .n 
the  class,  and  on  the  outside  wrapper  is  the  ^^^^-^^ 
mc<licine  (the  copvriirht  of  which  is  sicurisJ),an'l  .k 
sign:iture«*of  the  proprietor.  These  prceauli-jfii  iw 
adopted  to  prevent  counterteitsand  imitaiions. 

The  EELIANCK  rOR   ITS  SrCCK^  IS  ENT'KELTCTJ^^ 

AfTVAL  MKUTTS  whcrevcr  introduced  and  lucd.  Ifca* 
will  be  coiMidered  suftieient. 
Prepared  and  sold  by  Uie  proprietor, 

JAMES  A.  EllODLS,  ProriJcuce,  E.  I- 


,J,dJiR(UiJ^^   Jgoa  jdiseAses  of  THElirtrKos. 

Th«  forowlng  letter  oa  tte^nbjMt  of  tohdMlM  ar*  wmedy  farcwremipcteiHlad  ite  eoDgeners  wu  writtkn  to 
Franels  a  WoodworUi,  editor  of  "Woodworth*.  Touih**  CaWnef/*  Wepreaeat  it  wfthoat  any  lamarHaof  a«r  owa 
p«fevr  «^a  IMt.  thM  we  regaitltie  terttmoiiy  of  Mr.  W^odwoAk tn  renablo  ta  ihe  blgheK  degree.  The  letter  was 
■flginalJf  commnaieated l«  Mr. Bampaonr 9f  tbe  hailaa  of.|fe«BBi  FMIli»,  Batepeon  A  Co.,  a  gentlwian  who  aift 
|liln|9iuipyeonaimip(ionof  someyearaitaadfiiftv     . ,  *     .  \     .'     •  • 

'        ^        „  "       -»^  IWHa^an  Street,  KBw-Yo»«,AOjrii8iJ»,H«8. 

^JUli  ?f*?  8AM>«m;^I  aiH  eocTy  ta  ie«ni  that  tb^giiilaa  elf  dteaaae  ia  making  progress  In  yofeh  lann.  1  Am  not 
E2K^!?;Jf *'^*I'!:j}jLl5i***"8''**S!*  *n«^»«en«^  ^^  I  have  but  liiUe  faith  in  the  treaQa^iMat  iA  aogae  for 
maamptMn  and  kti^dnd  dlseasea.  The  great  maae  of  the  medical  fhcaity  regard  it  ae  an  axiom,  that  'coaaaniDtloa 
to  inoarable.  The  moat  that  lhey.at«empt,  thiwibro-I  epeah  of  the  multitude,  not  of  every  individual  aEvsiciaC-fa 
S^.^-^'^i'**^W"^t  '*'**•?*?■  .~'***^'»**'«  aepoaeiWeon  his  way  to  the  «rav».  Bat,  my  deflr  Wend,  Ha  thia 
Ii!»  i!  ■<*«"<*??"  •  1"  «^»»  °»»»^y  beyond  ihojreai^  of  medieal  akiH  ?  I  think  m<.  I  am  not  extravagantly  eaa- 
GSi  -SZSIKfi?  M»»J«^«meni»  in  !?•  «"  °f  heiirng.  It  has  long  been  my  conviction  that  there  ia  no  ncieoce  ao 
SSI?!!!?*?****^"*JL®  "^l?*  ^a^  *•  very  nature  of  diaeave,  is  so  enveloped  in  mist  and  darkneaa.  But;  at  tte 
HUne  tinf-,  1  am  eonfldent,  Itom  the  reaaon  of  th«  case,  aa  well  as  ftom  well-esublisbed  fleets,  that  eiseaaea  of  iha 
S"Saeuliar  olwtlMc'""^****'*      "*  **^'^  »tagea,  are  not  marked  by  aay  p»euliar  obeenrity,  aad  eoMeqaeatly  aahlUt 

I  aaid  that  I  hHve  but  liUle  conBdence  lii  the  old  and  more  current  method  of  tritattng  caaamaption  and  kindred 
Uaaaaea  having  theft  Kaata  In  the  lungs.  To  my  mfnd.  It  is  In  the  higheat  difgrda  ua^ifeaophieal  lo  Ifvey  a  tax  on 
ho  stomach  Ibr  the  benefit  of  the  lungK,  when,  aa  ia  uniformly  the  caae  In  pulmonary  difflciilHee,  thia  mach  aboaed 
»rgao,  <rom  intense  sympathy  with  the  diaeaaed  member,  haa  qoita  aa  much  aa  it  can  do  to  Iteep  Ita  maehiaery  In 
laalttiftil  operation.  Look  at  the  abaurdliy  of  the  thmg.  Nauaeoua  and  poiaonoua  droga,  enough  to  furniah  a  vtllsffs 
ipothecary's  shop,  are  thrown  into  the  stomach  to  impede  ita  action,  andjn«tt  at  the  lime  whan  the  cnergiaa  of  tha 
nnitom  are  adaking,  and  whan  tha  heart  and  the  lunga.  In  eoneequence,  are  forced  to  make  unusuHUy  targe  drafts  on 
■aaigana  of  dlfsstioa ;  for  po  one,  with  ev^  sti  aui>erfloial  a  knowledge  or  the  animal  eoooomy  can  help  aeefng, 
liat  the  regular  and  rapid  converaian  of  food  into  blood  is  more  than  ever  saeessary  In  eaoaampttaa^'tia*  repair  cha 
MBPta  Indaced  by  thia  dtse&se.  It  Were  for  better,  in  my  Judgmrnt,  for  a  physician  to  xive  hia  conKumptive  patiaata 
ft  thorough  Utting  alone  than  to  give  them  drugs ;  and  I  will  do  the  focnity  th«  credit  to  believe  that  they  adopt  tha 
Aarmer,  rather  than  the  latter  course,  in  somaii  wish  I  could  s^  many)  inataaeea. 

Yov  have  sarmiaed  ahready,  that  I  have  becitme  a  convert  to  ihe  doctrine  of  inhalation  of  alcoholic  vopora  In 

of  pulmonary  conenmptlon,  and  you  are  right.    Some  time  since,  by  the  advice  of  a  ftiead,  I  waa  induced,  f 


Bj own  benefit* to  canvaas  thU theory  carefully  and  thoroughly.  Itaeemediit 0ratmora cQnal«iant wiib  rsaacn  than 
ay  of  ihoaa  which  amoarTent  in  the  different  aetfbola  of  medicine :  the  more  1  looked  into  ir,  the  atrongpr  the  con- 
rietlon  in  my  mind  boi'ame,  that  it  waa  the  only  rational  theory.  I  glvi«  my  opinion,  1  rouat  coiifesa,  with  ao.mo  d  ft* 
laaca ;  for  1  am  quite  well  aware  that  ihere  ia  a  very  jAtge  elaaa.  of  profoaaioiiai  man  who  ^opm  thu  laatprahsion  of 
iny  opinion  on  the  part  of  one  of  the  laity,  like  myself,  in  reapert  to  the  theory  gnd  practice  of  niedi*  ior,  aa  m(«t 
«rar«MiM^  aaaganfs» .  Ov  bnata^Rp,  wp  Mb  toM,  la  t6  balfave,  ate  to  'apacatefo  v  k*  aWa  ib«  hlir«r  doaea,  not  to 
inalyxe,  atfll  less  to  ddaounee  ihem.  But  I  verily  believe  thit,  if  I  have  been  gra>p«>d  by  the  ruthless  band  or#Naaea» 
[  BBay  uaa  aome  dtacratlon,  eapeoially  when  doctora  ao  widely  disagree  as  to  the  mode  of  getHnir  out  of  hia  graap,  nor 
mn  I  exantly  aee  why  I  Ahould  be  charged  with  toe  presumption  of  aattiog  myaatf  up  for  an  JSaculapiua  or  a  oiuaa. 
-I  I  take  auch  a  liberty. 


Having  a^tlafled  myaelf  as  to  the  phitosoohy  of  ihe  sfstam  of  InbaUlA^,  I  ttiea  examined  Iho  rraorda  of  9  muUI- 
vdaof  easi*8  which  hid  been  treated  $ocOrdfog  to  ibiaaystem*  for  whM  la  ttitC  )iUil<jeophy  worth  whjt-h  has  not  a 
nroad  foundation  of  well  alteeted  focta  to  atand  vHifon  ?— to  aee  how  ttosy  aeehrded  with  •  tiM  theory*  Tha  reaaii  waa 
to  orverwhtdming  amount  of  evldMnce,  both>fhnn  patldnta  who  had  been  under  this  mode  of  trfatmeut,  and  fhiB 
mndid  phyaieians  who  had  Jealously  watched  the  effect  of  this  treatment,  iif  the  afflciency  of  inhiiliiti»n. 

Tho  physician  who  has  attaiulad  xm  (ft  'nfy  rohihtry  raafdaptfa*  e^sr  ainaa  mg^^eiretM  attaek  o*'  rongeation  of  tha 
nnga  aoina  two  yaara  aince/aUd  who,  besides  being  one  of  the  most  rational  and  Judicious  phvsiciana  in  the  whola 
'uand  af  my  acquaintance,  is  one  of  the  best-natured  and  moat  unseUbh  men  in  the  world,  not  only  ctiaaoited  that 
'  '.nmafce  tnat  of  this  new  method  of  treating  dlai'aaas  of  the  luni(«,  hot  advised -me  to  fl6  si»,  gfvlrfg  ft  aa-  Ms 
that  there  Waa  more  aeieiicethMn  quackery  in  it.  Still  1  heaiiated  You  see  how  obailnateiy  ooo^ervat  va 
One  day,  while  in  tha  city  of  Naw^York.  I  called  on  one  of  the  inoac  popular  and  it  ia  foir  to  say  one  of  tha 
ouat  aoccea^fiil  ph)8ieiana  of  the  old  achool,  and  aaked  him  to  axamioe  my  luagip.  He  did  ao.  Incipif  nt  tnbereleai 
10  aabi,  had  began  to  show  themselves  on  tha  right  lung.  WalVL  waa  pi««p«rad  for  ihatdi«0iaha*a-  It  waa  no 
libfe  tftan  I  antileq;ikied,  acHreely  aa  much.    **  ?fow,  air,*'  t  aAked,  **  would,  yoa  ha.^iUiug  to  taka  «»y  aib^fl  mdsr 


hftiiK  rare,  do  yon  think  you  could  be  of  any  service  to  roe  V*  lie  replied  witt^  a  ftMoknsae  oat  ailao.  ano^niilarad  hi 
te  profeaalon  or  out  of  it.  ^.f  tell  you  plainly,  I  would  rather  nuvupdertaka  CTi  t  ho«a  very  lQ»laaoii4daiioa  In  mj 
if«l  In  suah  «*aa«v  **  _  .»'.•• 

'  -Afkar  thia,  T  consulted.  Vne.  Gtrtt^oan  D.  Sahsos^,  No.  6  Ro^d  Street,  HewpVork.  nqe  of  the  geotleaiant  aa  yoa  an 
iWaira,  who  treat  eoa-'uradtlon  and  kindred  dtaeaaes  by  inhalation.  '  1  ^^Mtt  to,  Dr.  SantMirp*  mthar  tl|an,.oa(«l|sr,  hi^ 
anna  I  waabeuer  acquaivfed  with  his  theory  and  practice,  severAI  of  my  own  peri*oiial  frlenda  havmg;  hrai)-:  tmdar 
ila  eara,  and  derived  incalcnltblo  beaeflt,  la  th«^ir  judgment.  fromlii^caatp;iaQtr.  il|%  ^aborn'a  opiuUiptvf.the  etata 
ir^<ii^ti,^<ftor  a  ttlnouiataininktion  wf^h  Yhe  staihoscopd,  ooindid«l  exactly  with  that  oi  the  phyale1«n  wbanal 
lad  previously  eonaulied,  thougb,  unlike  thia  physician,  he  waa  sanguine  ia  ihe  belief  th»t  he  oonld  be  of  eaaatiiiat 
larvioa  to  me.  I  placed  myealf  naAu>  blacara,  I  sommanoed  iithalhiiginPdl^t^  7.  p  *n  »ehord  DiI  to  hta  directioaa»  I 
KHnmaneed  drinking  wine  tao,  oMdr  prdtdst  of  eoufae,  as  you  know  1  am  a  dlaoiple  of  the  a'^atloeot  aehool  — slao 
IT  hia  adviae.  Jn  faet,  I  mide  a  pretty  genpral  uaa  of  alcohol,  nooaidaH  >g  my  fovmarlMhlta^hoill  oMMa  and  li  aldn 
RMsa  wer^ihe  priocipaT,  though  not  all.  of  .tha  (aaturaa  emhrosad  »  tha  altera  oi  1>r.  Sanborn.  I  s«-rupuH>«aly 
md  earafulQr  db^rved  all  hlsluatruetlons. '  I  even  eoAaaatedi-Joc  a  fiaia,  v^y  aMtarf«ily  to  rsduca  the  number  t4 
liHira davot^  to  my  lU^rary  tasks.  Well,  for Bomor*'afon oc alhar,vp<K*aDa.for a eumbinatSna df  raaaous.  my haattli 
Ma  improved  to  an  adronbihlng  extent ;  my  appeiie  has  increased  ;  my  atrfiwth  ia  fnr  crpatar  j,  iliXjeoa|h  jMa  beao 
ik«riM j  i  •M'«'  *nttsh  lasa  flram  «tMit  t>f^alffa'  whan  «ic«>Ml«riit ;  f  ac«ro<iy  pxrft  Ive  ibit  any  i^iflmMt|  Fhatev*r 
isUta  In  my  lunga.  I  do  not  cliim  tfa\t  inhaUtlon  alooa  haa  done  ail  thia  i  am  ant  suro  ih  <t  it  u^lMh^  fha  pna* 
rtpal  aflWM.  bttft  la  it  B«t  a  foir  piasMiptloD  that  iha  enitre  treatmv<^t  of  Dr.  ^aiiborn,  1q<  luding  tt()d  ¥Mt«  haa 
laan  the  meana.  under  find,  of  effecting  thia  fovorable  change  7  WoqM  you  nor  my,  were  I  unddr  ta-  e^^Tp  btknj 
i|wa|atal»«rthe  ^'d  adhaat,  who  waaanMiaiy.ea  rngft;,  lAat  anv  i«provrm*'Qt  was  du0  tQ  his  >1t|iH  Mow  thep  Mjal 
Em|:t«Qr.  8«Hhoiii,4halt»Mttlalnegaterinht»praeilae4th^aredit.ofdo^^^  -  i^     J 

^bi*  obif-ct  of  thia  long  leiter,  my  dear  friend,  I  need  not  t«-ll  you,  la  hn  ead»«vor  'tb  irevdtl  oil  ^Ott  to  gfva  tHO 
qracam  of  Inhalation  a  trial.    I  am  ears  it  can  do  you  no  injary  ;  I  am  almoat  eqoaUy  aura  it  will  prove  a  r 


A  FARM  iJ]  mia  POTO  ffl  M 

TOR  SALE.— A  Farm  withexterave  W^er  IPomm  Pn^^  *^l 

Se  orthe  DeUwmre  Jnd  Hud«>ii  CaniO.    About  ooe-lkM  of  thm  1-^  •^«5^t 

And  ■hediL  ftndA  MW-Bull:  atoa  •  ■•«r4rfNw  flwwB  of  ww^tr.  wiA  «M1»  «aflw«i«^ » 
W^.bllr ^X;i^^  of  wwTircoorenfciit  to  th«  dweDing «ul  thi  ro.dli»M^ 

^^r^^hnhv  particulm  «iupiif6  of  &  OUTTBB,  Uo.  «»•  Ni«tlt  Stew^  S^w-YvAi^m 
fOai>,  ISOifiU  Stnet,  Po^kevpftfo,  or  of  th«  Ph)pilelor  ob  the  prwniaeB. 

It  *   "^ 


MEXICAN    PH09PHATIC    OUANO. 

A  peroMttient  manure  Uiait  will  not  eraporeie  in  tbe  etiMMpfcera^  bn«  <*•  *?ft^Lai 
;  hewt  ttowfl.    erOne  ton  of  Uiie  PHOfiPttATiC  GO  A»0,  k  eqm]  to  £^  tonir^  r»^ 
«r  wy  ollMir  eanioiiiMml  Ommo  on  esteurted  Und^  in  yidding  Wliett,  Gk>m,  iCf^  O^  orcOK 
Qffftini^  OUrer,  GrM%  4a 

PrtM  «<  J?«lai^  pet  Tm  of  tWiO  ^  |M. 
"  "     f&rlTofu  "        »%. 

Dealen  anppUed  ai  wholesale  from  oargoea  now  «rriTingp  on  fiberal  teoaa.  In^^-tiaiuia  «• 
Attn^ieaUoo  to  the  aubaeriber.  . .  _x   ji 

JBvery  paeJcage  ia  bnwided  witk  the  linme  of  the  Sole  Agent  and  v  gnaraotaad. 

Apply  to  a.  If.  FHYATT.  0al«  Agttit,  Wl  WMtf  An^t  »«w^Ti«k  O^ 

nnitia  iiMTmL  ui  nruuMU  unii' 

;4ir.f^^oiirihATaDneJk?tii  street,  SOitSMNNK 

fli»  btlioMiirf  It  a  departntal  of  the  Union  Rqtiare  Retf  trtftte  OlBoe.  and  it  uada  tftt  F>*;"*L£ft! 
'«■•«»«■«•  af  IW.^.  H.  Btilsbury.  Mte  Cbeulst  to  tlie  f(ew  TofHt  auto  Apieuluurai  Soctoty^aBi  ^«V  «■»»» 

iQittf  eiltbrrtMt  Ibr  hii  oiaiMiit  aitaiemonio  to  tbl«  ond  kMredt  departnieDta  of  SclooeeL  ,  ^ . jj 

.  Tbo  aAfgat^er  tho  Pfojlrtelort'  in  «9liMfili1d«  Oris  LaVumtMy  |«  to  ^rnbh  thoM  iBtarwMteOjw^ 

Agrioultarfti,  and  Motallargioul  pnrMuits  an  aeofwirite,  reattj^^iMi  roliablo  aao^M  (or  obalotaf  JB»5iIL\!ISi 
elal  V«i«>«>»  *jlto,  Maaarao,  Marl,  Poat,  Ume«tono;\G5p»tim,  Coal,  Or«^>u^Tilioer*Saof  •>«»  AjW^JJ^E 
'Willi  ill  eilior  taformatloo  eonnefetod' with  the  Appfloatioa  of  Chemiftn  to  A^rionliiixe.  Oeo^OO*  Kbvfii"^^"** 
'aMUieArta«0B«ir8ily.  ;  "^  ,  ,,„rf 

%nrft!f9  and  ^opbrta  ^f  Mineral  Propa^,  and  oUi«t  hiia|bMMifa^iaMi«  to  UI^Siw  laSafMtii*^'**'"**^ 


^aantftaUrteAnalTilaofOoalorPaal,  |lt$ 

"  «  MiaeraiaDd0|Priag>irafen,     '.      -      -      -      -     •    Wj 

«  M  QroyaMIUiMiWogokMnny,   .   '  .       .       .       .      |}0C««9t 

'  Tlii  aboTo eliarge«  to  aoeompau j  Samplqi  or  (SnmipnnimttoDfc.    No  AnaMavlU  ha aBoesdlo ^ •*''** 
Xahotatftry  till  pafd  for.  r  ^^*-.rf 

■  Pot  anar>rt»  eooagh  of  the  aW^ joantloQ^d  mhstaacaa  ahoeld  be  anit  to  ■rthaoaojw**  pI*^- 

lOBMral or  Fpring  watera  one gaUoQ  l«  requijre4.  ...^^i 

'^  ..     All  Snmplet  and  rommnnieatlonif  to  be  ftrwanlod  hy  liMva.  or  rwl  ■bIiI"  te  Br.  Jm.  B.  MPffiZt 

...  BMBHSOW'W.  H«TBalpw|«W««     i 
P.  W.  HOAOZ.AMD,         f"^ 


f^^  1  SAWYER, 

KANtri'AOttriisitLS   of   OABHART'S  gelebbatbd 

MELODEONS,        ;    :') 

J8ERAPHINES,  AND   REED   0RGAN8, 

FISBBft'S  BLOCS,  MADI  8TBEET  NASHVA,  K  E 


'1^ 


Such  improTomeots  have  been  made  of  late  in  Melodeons,  that  th!»y  have 
come  to  be  the  most  popular  and  desirable  instrument  in  use,  and,  if  we  may 
judge  from  the  demand  for  them,  they  will  soon  beindiflpensait^e  in  every  family. 
We  well  know  that  the  manufacturer  who  produces  the  best  article  will  lead  the 
trade,  for  discerning  musicians  will  judge  for  themselves.  We  believe,  and  good 
judges  have  said,  that  our  instruments  are  in  all  respects  superior  to  any  other 
of  a  similar  kind,  and  particularly  in  respect  to  quality  d*  tone  and  promptneBS 
of  touchy  or  action  of  reeds,  by  which  quick  passages  may  be  performed  with 
certain  and  distinct  articulation. 

An  instrument  of  this  kind  is  the  best  substitute  for  an  organ  in  church  muBtc,  ' 
and  will  admit  of  the  performance  of  as  rapid  passages  as  the  pianoforte. 

Our  instruments  are  put  up  in  elegant  rosewood  cases,  wUh  the  usual  variety  v 
of.  bize  and  price — they  are  warranted  to  give  perfect  satisfaction^  and  will  1>e 
carefully  packed  and  sent,  at  our  own  risk,  to  any  part  of  the  United  States. 

DWARF  ANB  STAMMfiD  FRUIT  TRKS,    . 

Q^ftAPE  VHIES,  STBAWBERRIES,  fte.  «c., 

onrmuTiL  t.bxks  and  sbkubs:  sTefieREEirs,  roses.  .&c.  . 

GJUtBUGB  PAID  90  BOaVOfir  ATO  1^  . 

; — ^^^.L 

BwlC.  WAMoi5'01d  ColoBy  NvMfiaa,  PlyniMitlift&Iaat^  wiNOdeall  ■tt«QU«fl^  t«  bu  Utfir«.  aiut  fta«MM#taMot  off 
Ml  ipinure  •rvuwa^ul  TvMf  and  SbnflMr.V|aeN  lTanr«ioM»  a«>«w,  U«tife  Plaoto^iM.,  for.tbe  l*«li 
wukm^^  te«lM«ii«C  oHiBy  bhw  ymmiIv*  nam  oSimd  ^  ui*  <lr4  tlwie  <•  ihl»«DiMilffy     ▲  U!i  tf«t«pljM|« 

~"       viar«««  •Ni  fvUbm.  tea  hows  of  Mtn 

■imo^wWf  .li><i  Vbm  CjWhf  •#  an  pit . 

MsHtM.Mi  lb*  €h<VMid  P.  B.  BtfliWir*  ^vii« 


M^  iMiMiiiQS  aH>By  BHW  vMMtle*  worn  oSimd  A«r  Ui*  <lr4  tlwie  <•  ihl»«DiMilffy  ▲  t^  tf«t«pljM|r«  wi^mtmtm 
»liii««r«i4y«fji4  wUllMMiitgniiUioaay  B^raM,  Ti«  owMori**  •ni  fvUbm. tea  hows  of  MtnteYM*  ft3»tMl 
0o|mijift9d  F«U  aiYM^  rQot»;.wMl  a  M.  W.  talMt  ple«fiiir«  io  i mo<iMihi>.li>*i U»*  cjwhf  •#  all  pmlauMwtaiB 
rt  b0  R«M  ^JfewYork  m  w«U  ■#  lo  BoMon,  fad  «lio  %»  «U  MsHtM.un  lb*  €h<VMid  P.  B.  B^liWir*  ^vii« 

pr  wnMw,  bt<giiP|gw>ft»  »<Ji%^Ab;»  t  tow  f dogo>  «t»  wftwd  «  oittktiii^ 


ppi )  iMid  4*  •       .    >     .  ... 

wiw>>»lrB.    AlM«iQpnwiUH ORa|M!«« Ca«MNvrt4% lfM«MBim%.  Smfwbtrritt,  Rbab«rt«,iUpfll«9St«  ITiiiiiitll 

.DtiefirtlV»P(riMeAUl«flM»  to  H«/ IMldfM% 


WIS  s^iaiaa 

AMERICAN 


aT  t       'M  .* 


COOKING-SToff 


Tbb  i|iid#rtl|ra^  li^vteg  h—m  oonMinily  •»# w^d  in  tke  r«Uil  Store  trade  vioee  tfM,  aoA  bwivg  ^ptmt 
ttme  aud  luone)  Id  the  iDvouiiou  eon  suuciure  of  Peitiriif  durtBf  tbe  last  fif^pen  yeem,  be  bee  b«w  ilie  eacieC 
or  beioe  eble  to  ennoonre  to  tl|e  fliove  fbieoutiieiarere  end  ibe  pabhc  that,  io  November.  IfiSC.  he  ofetoimd  a 
for  e  eombiDMtioB  oi  loiproveinrDte  In  the  Cookinf  Stove,  end  that  etnce  ibat  lime  bv  hae  been  iborovfldy  i 
impruTtns,  and  perfeciiiiK  the  (tui*  e  contelniug  the  e  improvvment.    Tbe  abere  cat  reptveeaie  tko  eioeo  la  to  fio- 
aent  rorm,  iind  ihe  andere  gnrd  preae iiit  it  tu  lh>-  public  with  rntins  oonfidvaoe  aa  to  ita  aopmoritj. 

Tbo  aiaiB  ohjeet  of  tbti*  circular  will  be  to  point  out  the  above  Inn  roremmu  nad  bt^  < 
S«t  U  may  he  pruper  flrat  to  ahow  tli«  prominent  dt-f^cti*  in  tbti  more  popaiaratoTee  now  la  i 

or  tbeee  Impruvemfnia  nniy  b»  more  lendily  ondt* reiood.    And  it  may  br  here  aaaened,  tbet  ai , 

Tahety  of  Dumee  lo  etovca,  us  well  aa  dvsifiia  nod  forma,  ibore  are  really  bar  two  diatiaet  priadptoa  ta  auairal  mm. 
Tfeaee  are  diatliifaiahed  aa  the  hieb  and  ibr  low  oiPen  ;  tb«<  hlf li  ovea  brtof  loeaied  ab«wve  tbe  fire,  asid  ae  lew  mvm 
belufr.  Aiiio  I  the  important  and  unavol  nbie  ohjeriiona  lo  tbi*  low  oren,  are  tbe  Ibtlowhiff,  rla :  .ffraC  TVeweH 
•I  kitting  Karlaee  for  warming  rooms  where  beat  in  dealred  ;  tbe  top  nr  botler-pintc*  beinf  tbe  mafa  hoattaf  ear*|^ 
(aa  beat  will  uoi  art  to  noy  exient  upon  ibe  ouier  Mirfaca  wlu-n  forcvd  downward  under  theorea,)  wkSle tbe  elenMe 
•Tea  baa  tlie  anmr  tieatri»«  kvrfbce  lower  la  tbe  room,  (eo*  t(*<iQenfly  much  bettrr.)  tbe  oren  aetlaf  aa  a  ptifcrt  dki* 
an  ihe  top,  pruduein^  at  loaat  duutile  brat  with  the  aame  Aiel,  g iTiag  thia  prindrle  a  great  adTantape  tfnriag  the  «« 


I  lie  opposite  aurface,  and  thf  bach  plate  to  the  flnfohember  can  mn  have  lhJt.aoUffi  wtthavt  a  awiewu  i^M7  ** 
uo  uToo  Tno  fourth  oi»>octloii  'e  incrttai^  etpeaae :  aa  the  Hnlng  to  Ihe  low  tnkm  ■nioi  ha  iiaei  Itm,  mhde  Ai 
Itnlhir  tn  th**  eltivaiod  oven  rh.*ahl  be  ahee»-«rMO<wbkeh  ia  nraeh  laaa  axpen»tTe,  aad  ta  thio  area  ta  afaaftr  donMn 
ToaflAh  ot>H^tion  la  iNoontenience;  aa  the  bollera  and  fire-rhambor  ar*-  Ion  high  and  tbi>  avea  cao  loiw.  Tt*eel^ 
tiowe  to  tbo  hign  ovm  aa  genrmlly  liitrodueed  ai«  FirU^  The  great  dliUmee  ftom  the  tre-rhamhar  ta  the  mm, 
eanaiiig  a  groat  loereao*'  ot  (hel,  aad.  cotiaequently,  areai  laeonveaieDce  A^m  th«*  exoeaaiTe  heatdwiair  Aa  vaivMi' 
•aa,  ea  watt  a^  extra  exi<anae.  The  great  eflbrr  whiob  hat  i^a  made  to do^erbtioe  thp*«  deihete  !•>  the  etraugmpi-^ 
•r  Mialr  t  xiettfnra.  ihe  oTeir%»<  been  reteed  aa  pipea  oe»r  the  1>o|irTa— Ihia  waa  lmpraet«rahla  ««eepi  far  e  ti^ 
heller  ■t'Te  ;  It  h>ia  b  en  pliieed  baik,  and  Uo movai4p  piaa  callt-d ihe ralllway  adoplad.  ftv  the  waac  oT  H<thmm, 
ms  «*xpenao  or  mach'nery ,  aadfUMIiey  to  g.  t  out  aTorder,  were  the  nhfeeHoae.  The  aatwid  fir»-ehaai»cr haefc  of  tti 
■M^B  eaambrr  bite  been  trird,  bat  iht-dra*  bolnfrai  dn<»  aad  oTthe  ehaoiber,  and  no  ability  lo  roBTey  ft  Hwatyb  ttf 
aham»«er ,  U  hna  Neea  niuad  impmeilaibto  mad  cenereily  «baBdaoed.  Many  other  planalniee  alae  baei*  cnad,eBdhiN 
'  inad  araiiUnf.  TitveaMiBd  ob)netton  te-the  Wai«f  oT^ivea  eaaarlty,  whk^l  hae  been  *  earktVs  a^aailaa  le  *• 
ramillfts,  end  the  rwmaey  hea  bean  Ai^d  mtt9miflf4%m^»k'  •hoald  the  o^riii  ha  atflar«ed  la  w^h  tfeveMi 
be  Km  lon»!,  a^  d  the  am-aut  ufitt-l  would  be  much  tncreaaed ;  If  tn  leogth,  the  heat  would  oot  aet  apea  ahl 


Wuuld  be  I  _  __     _     

•pda,  itnd  If  IB  h^it„ihdanreh  w«<bM  not  bake  la  tno  dbldne;  Hinitf  two,  R'  le  hHloe*d,  are  tha  oaty s 
dhteaOaaa  to  tha  t  leealad  orea^  and  taweirtdih^aa  may  ht  4a4»aHd  tho«ale^^a«a«  ofthe  fin*  iKin  doeikMi  eTihelfO 
eippii :  Iha  «ii|rb  mnt\,  te  alK«»iier  rraMn*  hofeog-  bt«|NMer.  Now;  the  bf jetot-  ^iid  deMfa  Of  tfh*ltad*vMfa>  dV  iii> 
prvufmntimMto  m^ttfsly  reteme  Mw  bbjbertaaa  U»  cheMih >#mb.'  reftlakitf  alMta  edraamlaa,  aiOl,  «t  ftm  a»m»^tois 
fmm  -m  dt-i^^BehM  oi  tlw  Ibw  oe««a.  v^dimc  tta  aoANia.  AMlHo«rF«  thii  ol^|eci,  a  deep  elak  ladNt  pteeid  li 
thf  flre  ehanihrr  ;  tbia  elvre  rxtra  room  lor  lael,  and  le  d«  ilgDed  fbr  Ihe  cold  •etMB.  A  grate  ia  ttest  amched  ft 
Ttow,  -n-«  «  *^»'»  y«  »••  <n  r?  •-;  T'ffl-  •  •';  '-Tge  ":  .?''"r  '.he  rv:'  ;?  ^'T^^-^iilK.  T  d  rfMsnr  BfOP  if*  t^r  la?k  si 


« *l  the  oMitr*  oftke  flre-diftmber.  n  erQi«-^i^^t»~|»1iicedf  ezteadlnii  back,  and  to  an  upward  4{reetiOB 
.ont  of  Uie  oven. 

I  ooattroction  bringi  th«  ^tiel  n^ar  thn  Unil'^ra  :  ttoeiijaA  irt  rrU^d  on  I  I|B  hod-plate  hack  oftheffrate;  ebipt 

R)al  bun  equally  w<*U  witb  wo-»d   iukI  ^  Jih  the  ^rotiM  su^lt  w.^od*  burns  endwiNc  irom  tb«i  IVimt,  fre**  to  tHe 

I  Mac  raiaed  at  the  baek  by  tbfliilnV.kfiv^n^  rLtreA^ftcttlvton  ^^r  iirnadt)rn«»illtvTwoohjve(a  are  tbue  eflV^ted. 

It,  a  peKeot  enmmer  arrangemtiii.    Ttii^  a«ECini,t,  brimdiffit ttln  Qmns  n<af  the  ^n  a<«  de^red  in  the  ni'iet  aim- 

»raotioal  mmner,  witboui  heaUn^  but  n  inutt  pwt  ef  ibiK  Cro.i  of  the  ^tnve,  and  entirely  avoidinf  the  nnne- 

leat  and  expenee  aiteeh-d  lo  ^>(i»vr  »i<<v.it«il  urea^.    Far  irumnc,  fcr  tfte  dairy,  mnd  other  purpose*,  a  large 

loleie  placed  over  the  centre  of  trie  a  c  ctiiii^h.nr,  ^hf!t'f  tu,'  tuid  Iron  may  no  healed  with  chipe  or  ehareoal  af 

JhOMlly  ae  lo  the  f\imaoe,  ai»d  the  hrwM  ^ile  or  any  la*v^  T^senel  may  ifte  U'HHt    At  the  b»ok  end  of  thie  croi«« 

rangolardlTiaion-plaie  la  atjuiched.  htaadinff  oprignt.    Tnis  divKi^s  the  bent,  and  oausea  U  to  strike  the  otob 

>h  eiid.    Upon  title  division  pl^HA  reeia  t  curve-plate,  the  fruiit  edge  atrihiuc  the  Cop  or  bpiltfrplite  Jiiet  for- 

Jrthe  fhrot  of  the  oven :  this  pltfte  ;<incvee  bacic  under  the  oHfl  nemr  to  itn  ceulre  ;  thjos  the  hvat  is  earried  to 

btre  of  Che  oT«n  and  near  eaeii  end,  and  ther«  i(  tfrst  aiste^upoii^U.    l^e  bottotn  of  the  dveu  being  cast-iron,  and 

Oe  with  the  top  or  boiler  plate. 

'  B  next  Improvement  is,  to  place  internally  two  ovens  the  one  above  the  other,  both  ovena  being  sheet-iron,  ex- 

B  lower  bottom-piate  ;  on  ^ach  ^q  of  thtise  oveue  d  plate  ca  led  a  iruar<i-.>late  la  aCtneh'  d  and  fined  to  the 

iplatH.    ThHse  plaieii  extend  iB%ihkrdly'i||Mi«i^aybt)tw^ee  the  two  ovens  so  far  as  to  force  the  beat  lu  ar«innd 

In  tbia  manner  the  heat  divides- a{M>Qaie  ftattoin  of  tie  lower  ovea  ne>ir  each  en*!,  paasing  up  and  ar>»n»d 

pldes,  and  by  the  guard-plate  ie  darned  to  the  centre  between  the  two  o^ns ;  here  it  divid**e  and  pfliii*e8  Hround 

IpHr  oven  in  the  same  mtnner,  and  out  -a  the  oollar  on  tbe  top     Thus  it  will  be.  nee'i  that  t  le  i*ame  beat  ie  oaed 

Jf  over  the  entire  aurface  o  two  dlatinct  ovens  instead  of  one,  and  thn  mnit  nKtnrally,  perfctlv,  and  e-onotnl- 

fthat  It  ean  be  applied  upon  an  oven.    A  atop  is  also  placed  upon  the  oven-hnad  between  the  two  oven«.  which, 

Iraiaed,  sllowa  tbe  stpam  to' peas  out  of  th  •  ovens«    The  efleei  is,  flret,  to  allow  meMte  tD  be  hnked  in  the  lower 

OH  perfectly  as  in  the  tin  lOtcben  before  the  Are  place.    Secondly,  to  allow  all  kfnda  of  paaCry  to  be  bahed  In  the 

Foven  at  the  same  ttm**  aa  perfbctty  ae  in  the  brick-oven  ;  and  aa  to  oapaolty,  the  oven  on  tbe  nlne-tnch  »tove 

I  nine  ctmmon  pie-tins  at  onoe,  wHhant  ehsnging  in  any  manner,  or  alx  loaves  of  bread.    Thia  Aniehee  the  im- 

eot  in  the  «:ook-Stove 

1  undersigned  would  next  prpaent  a  Stove  arranged  for  the  Dlolng-Room  during  the  cold  eeaaOn.    See  cut, 
JI745,  of  thia  uamber. 

fThia  stove  is  arranced  on  the  aame  general  plan  of  the  cook,  except  that  tbe  oven  ie  made  single  Instead  of  double, 
I  ie  brought  fbrward  and  placed  over  thn  aecnd  tier  of  boilers.  Tnis  Htove  is  a  fine  heat*'r.  It  reqnlrea  no  more 
I  than  the  parlor-stove ;  has  four  good  boilerA  when  the  oven  Ie  not  in  use,  otherwise  two  boilers.  Has  an  ex* 
_nt  oven,  and  it«  arrangement  for  broiling,  ironi'g,  and  cooking  ie  conipleie,  and  ia  muoh  the  cheap*«t  atove  for 
imse  and  capacity  in  market ;  altogether,  the  moet  durable,  and  gufflcii*ntly  ornamented  for  any  sitting-room,  and 
ntfrably  arranged  for  coal  as  well  aa  wood,  and  for  tbe  amall  fa  •  ily  aa  well  as  the  dining-room. 

Extensive  arrMngements  have  been  mide  with  VIR.  JAMES  WAGER,  of  Troy,  tor  the  manufhctiue  and  sale  o£ 
4  9lDres  and  pataeroa  for  tbe  year  lH5ft,  and  efO^r  will  be  fyaished  having  a  1  tne  style  and  finish  that  the  heii 
ilata  and  manufhoturers  In  the  dtv  of  Troy  ean  prddtiee. 

The  mtnufacturers  will  tindnrstand  that  theee  are  easy  stoves  to  caat,  and  airople  to  mount ;  that,  aa  the  prind- 
W  !•  Patented,  they  can  have  the  eentrel  for  many  yean ;  that  exelueive  Fumaee  RUente  will  be  giv«<n  In  the  sale  of 
m«r»n  i  tliat,  having  the  Patteme  for  the  0ook-6tore,  only  a  tew  extra  pieces  will  be  required  for  the  Dining- Room* 
jfiMee  will  be  fumiebed  that  m«y  be  desired. 

Ail  eommunteationa  ad'iressed  to  MR.  JAMBS  WAGER,  of  TaoT,  or  to  the  wndeiaigned,  at  BxooKVMtT,  N.  T., 
'ill  receive  prompt  attentioii. .  . 

li:  CHAPIN  SADLER. 


P.  8.— A«  •  proof  of  the  merits  of  the  above  improvements,  OetilflcKtea  fhrn  those  who  have  testinl  them  by 
loneands  can  be  fhmiehed,  but  the  following  are  preanmed  to  be  anffl  •feut.  Tbe  ttrHt,  with  nearly  forty  naroee,  was 
gned  at  an  Agricultural  Fair  held  at  Ri.cheeter,  nod  moetly  by  stranger»'  to  the  nndereigned,  and  '41  wllhin  a  fow 
mrs'  time,    fte  others,  by  the  moet  enbstantlal  men  engaged  in  dtiferent  pursuita. 

We*  the  Qoderalgned.  dtixens  of  Mnnroe  Oounty,  N.  Y.,  and  vieinlty,  hevehy  eestify'  that  we  have  had  in  aae,  flhr 
»meeime  past,  the  weetem  American  Cooking- Htove.  invented  by  M.  0.  SatiQpr,  of  Bror|port:  that  we  eonaldar  ^  ' 
leidedly  the  beet  etove  we  have  tried,  and  should  much  prefer  it  to  any  atote  we  have  seen.  Tike  oven,  ^e  think,  la 
Mqvaliedv  being  a  perfoet  baker,  baking  meate,  paetry.  dte.,  all  at  the  aam**  timeu  The  boiling  arrangemKnt  we  pra- 
r  to  any  wa  have  noticed,  believing  that  ean  get  mor**  keet  with  leee  fhH,  and  less  labor  in  preparing  it.  Indeed, 
Am  Store  seame  to  perfoot  every  oMect  deelgned.  It  le  eimple  to  manage,  economical,  tasty  in  appearance,  and  eoa» 
oiant;  and,  we  hrlleve,  tha  milst  durable  atove  in  market,  and  the  best  adapted  to  the  wanta  of  the  former,  as  It 
ea  the  work  in  samnier  wlihont  an  exeeaaive  heat,  and  ie  the  auist  pleasant  winter  stove  we  hare  io«Bd,j;lvtiif  tha 
9eft  alaady  «iidagia>rm  heat,  with  the  leaat  faal.  '^ 


BOXOK  S.  CLonoH, 
loirkir  G.  OLAT-toN, 
*wiif  S.  Root,  Ja., 
jiSaKT  Poaase, 
'Ammiin  OLaax, 

■OS  MoGlTU^OB, 

taiH  8aonai.n, 


Lnia  EpMom^s, 
E.  L.  B.  OiraTis, 

RlCHAan  nLB&SON, 

Gaoaaa  W.  Bull, 
H.  HvBBaan,  Oaaaca, 
Moshs  PAaoaeaif ) 
Hbmbt  Bvaaasis 


JoWATnAH  Barksr^ 

JoHK  Pa*»CTO|, 

M.  C.  GAan<fsa, 
6.  W.  Barwltt 
JOHW  PiauT, 
W.  B  JoHWiteir, 
Naatfow  Hatos, 


J.  4SHTON,  Whbatl'd, 

J    N.  Llirr'OLR, 

R.ti.  WtLnsa, 

HrtJ.R  (hiAMBXXLAIir, 
BBtTBXif  R.  PaicB, 
B.T.  PBBaio, 

Wk.  OOODBNOVaH, 


JoHB  Bat, 
J.E  Wbip, 
D.  S.  Ro«B, 
B.  8«  Root,  . 

n.  !..  MO<iD, 

If.  O.  Pacx. , 


ST.  O.  Sadlbb,  Bs^— Dsab  Sim :  I  take  pleasure  In  etiniffhtt  ^^^  I  ^^'^  <>^  ^  y^^  ^^  ^  Weetem  Annerleaa 
^^kknm-marm  in  nee.  I  have  tested  it  one  year,  and  find  It  entlMiy  satieAietofgr. .  It  is  extretoely  eimple  in  arraoa^ 
mt,  moac  parfoet  In  appllcadon  for  all  the  variety  of  cookery.'  «f  ddnslder  the  principle  altogKher  snp«rl<ir  to  tha 
rae-Plua  Low-Oven  arrangement,  (having  teeted  thia  arrangement  before  uaing  yunrs,)  as  It  Is  much  mora  rapid 
'     IttlMmaettlesataer.  Yoora.  dbc 

ELIJAH  FOOT,  Keeper  Boarding- Hoose,  Brockport  Instltolew 
THOMAS  TALi^ORO,  Inn-Keeper.  , 

SILAS  WALBRIDQB,  inn  Keeper.  ' 


H.  O.  S  ADLSR,  Esq.— Dbab  Sir  :  In  answer  to  your  inqairy  aa  to  the  fQarita  nf  year  Weetara  Amerfeaa,  f  earn 
«ly  way,  I  here  need  one  of  your  larteet  else,  for  nenrty  one  year,  and  find  it  all  that  Is  desirable  for  a  Cookinfl- 
fTBu  It  baa  the  most  perfect  ovea  I  htve  ever  f<Niad— a  stave  pevflMtiy  elnm»K  durable,  economical,  and  ronva- 
ynt ;  and,  I  think,  particularly  adapted  to  the  wants  or  the  firmers*  who  nee  their  OnokingHtovea  for  warmlaf 
dr.C«tta(^  ta  Wlaier^A^aa  the  oven  ie  a  drum  for  ihie  pnrpoee.  I  have  kept  ptiblie  hoaae  Ibr  a  nnmber  of  yean,  am 
ll-acauaintad  with  stavee,  and  coaaider  >onra  aliof  ether  anparlor  to  any  I  have  used. 

Tonrs.  truly,  A.  W.  OaRT,  Rotary-Pamp  MannfhsMrar. 

Por  aala  alao  by  Johnson,  Cox,  Lealey  Jt  Co.,  S76  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


r»  ^f    .  •    ^1    •»  ^  »*  l* 


SINGER'S  SEWIMC  mA0HIIV£5. 

^  T*.^**  M«4skliiM  hftvoliwt  b0to  ffreatiy  tonproirsd  ky  tli«  laroitor,  m  Umi  t^^wMiWtoqi  voIm.  Mtf  wlft 
•MN-telftbe  power  ftvnMriy  ra^alrad.  Wo  ether  ftewtng  MeeMeee  u«  ecpeMeorMM  even^iM  T^*»tirjii««<y 
tadS2L!!S^  ''*  ^^^«  *"^>  ^<M>I<"*  AO^  lemther  fabrice  of  eTery  deaer^cion,  taA  wtthottiatalL  Bub  Ve^A^ 
l"n|piima|j  neaiiy  ^mi  tatug  to  ike  •wner 

^  Olear  Psofit  of  $1,000  a  Tearl 

^.^J^  ^1*  adTerve  potent  elalme  aflr#r.ttng  tbeee  Moehinea  haVe*  been  Hilly  eettled,  tat  oil  tbe  MoiUMi  tf  tti* 
MtnoracUirere  ipfyinae  our  patenta,  >  Bd  «o  not  be  aafaly  need. 
Maehlnet  are  at  all  timet  oa  eih  bill  'n,  aadfor  aale  at  tbe 

ALao,  AT  TBB  BBA.Nr«  orpioBa : 

n^  FbiUdelpUa ;  105  JBALTl\fOaE  ST.,  BalUmore ;  334  BEOlD  ST.,  Kevaik.  A|L  U- 


TO  FftfiMERS  ftNB  GftKaEHERS. 

-TEtLo«  l^nfaetaHBg  Co.  vitLt^  for  s^Io  tb«^  )MPEay£t>  >OUDRBrr$>.  Vlikh  haittovitoed  fbeia** 

It  to  the  only  ankle  that  la  laihe^rkel  whl4di^Aw«t9d^«»«raZ/rvfthpn0tiiiWMriofard«tarltM 
»!•  an  ttxceUeat  eabaUtute  for  barqyaRl  «Mnara,  and,  j^cvro'iaU,  cheap  anl  eeoMntaali  Tliwa  dn»laia«Wb«a 
■Mare an  acre  oj  com,  and  oaoae  11  to  or^qieap  quid^efk  «roirfa#or  and  yieM  hwvlar, than  any  o(h9  ■MW  ■ 
li  oueDeni  for  %^  kinda  orcardon  ovupo  aod  fruU  ireei^it«f«t«tbi;or«  ■om^atooa  aaBtfutoblns. 
*o  Jft?  •V'^.  P*'  '»""«*^  ^'  ■«▼«»  barrela  and  over-  delWmd,  free  of  carUf^e,  to  any  railroad  or  ^mA  li  ••^t* 
9S.W  Iwa  alBf le  betrel ;  •B.M  for  two  barreU;  tS-OO  tor  iBnif  barrela,  and  $8.00  for  life  bomte. 

^  A panphleiwiHW iMi^t^afy  «««««, J>9W*^I9^    Iddjaa^ 

THE    tOBI   MANOPACTU^RlNe   CO., 

74   COVRTLANBIT   filB»aEl|V  Wfi"gi* 

"  OBNTLaMBit :— A  t  tbe  reqoett  of  John  P.  Onahliv,  Beq ,  of  thia  plaoe,  I  bavf^  *rAt 

iMl  flTo  yeora,  pnrdMaHl  fhon  yon  two  bnndred  barrria offftutfietie  per  anmiBi,  whidi  he  baa  need  apoa  M «rt» 
■^  MM  foit-brated  fBrdeo  In  tbia  timn.  lie  alvee  H  alt(*|P'ther  tbe  pryfrrenoe  over  every  anMtelal  naaaia,  (|«i> 
Bitnnaepled;)  kpeiAa  of  It  IB  ifte  M|bett  tetus  aff  a  ttaBma  fto  the  Btchen  garden,  eejKmXy  fbr  pt(ato«« 


•  M|bMtt 
I  am,  geBttaitB,  •  YWy  raiyalfhlly,  yew  Meat  obediend  tcirTaBi, 


BMUAMBIDtf^ 


IMtOmtNiNMa^B  OF  tMK  MMWU 


I  Jts  the  pteasure  of  announcing  to  lits  fonner  patrons  and  other  farmers  who  may  wish  ta 
Ekprove  their  Soils,  that  he  has  during  the  past  year  succeeded  in  manufacturing  from  tho 
laa  Works  around  the  dty,  a  superior  quality  of  Sulphate  of  "Ammonia,"  in  large  qua^tSr. 
hoBy  and  he  is  now  |Hrtpared  to  fuxaish     * 

C.  B.  De  Biog's  Super  Phosphate  of  Lime^ 

:ASblT  charged  with  "Ammonia,"  which,  from  ejcp^rhnentsmade  by  scrupulous  experimen* 
fc<»s,  is  now  atfkno«rledged  to  be  the  most  vfiluable  element  in  aU  kinds  of  Organic  and  ArU- 
£l<dal  Fertilizers.  Public  State  Agticultarat  Sdcieties,  and  distinguished  Farmers  tried  mMiy 
eicperiments  the  past  season  Vith  his  preparation  side  by  aide  of  Peruvian  Guano  and  other 
concentrated  Manur4  %i«^  pniversal  suoceas-^etoiM  accounts  of  these  will  B^^or^ly.^e 
Placed  before  the  public  for  examination.  The  proprietor  is  workmg  for  future  and  lasting 
repatation,  and  begs  to  is^re  his  friends  that  he  will  spare  no  pains  or  eflforts  to  make  every 
package  of  "  Super  Phosphate"  bearing  his  name,  just  what  it  purports  to  be. 

To  av  >id  imposition  or  decej^on  bdng  practised,  henceforth  aU  packages  will  be  distiBflfly 
marked,  HO.  B.  De  Burg's  No.  1,  Super  Phosphate  of  Lime." 

PanTphletB,  ^th  instructions  for  use,  eta,  will  be  forwarded  on  application  ta 

'      C,  B.  De  Bukg,  Sole  Peopbeetob, 


kTkdlMrimlaatiog  pnWIe,  »h»««  "-"Tt  *•'•••' J^i.'Kft!rdtt««^ 

VrS^i^^i^coMo^  the  Safe,  bufr  not  OM  Qnj0^^ei»|ors  '^i'SSfaSItaS. 

£»  thf  5u5y  on  $Hf««  and  l!>c  .  8  very  jiwtty  awa» fed  wpararj  ^^•]Sj^\M^y^^t 
MPMMWmtne  oae  awarded  <fer  the  name  piH<*toU  at||ie  ^Y^^^^L^i^S  fi  rtii  u.S?e^ 

JHM  AjnUHlftA  teit  fittrttffn  aad  HaMfiMttfen^  «en  Fte«  ^  WMcrW:,  ir.T. 


'CRAWLiirS  MILITARY  MENTOR,  FOR  1865. 

bONTBlN.l'S.  ■"     ■  . 

T!AKew1«mtl»Law,  intrnd,.UVw««a5.to^ 
tfnlniihiMl  Uiliteiv  Mab  •  Straet  frlriiiC,  B&Ualloo  and  oiher  MOTemeutt  r»  quiai  e  in  rar«u^  '•  ^3P^^Try.  »• 

.-.    i  -.TOHHORAWLBT*Oo.,Pi»bi:i!wr»,TJFnUon«t,'R.T. 


BOABDWJAU,  en AV  *  C©.'8  PIAWO  rORTO. 


■lrd*>-£T0  Vl©w«f  tlicU  r«cM>K^* 


TWB"ITT  YW4R8*  ncp^rfoneo  «*  Piavio  Porte  Miinaractaner^,  with  the  tbooaandt  of  oar  PUam 
•■aMm  U»it*Ml  Stitttia,  CnnAitaa,  r*oatfe  ABMfiea,  Mexinn,  and  Barope,  sire  oa  eonMenee  to  brU«^r«  ii 
or  at  tu  siieuk  of  their  suiieiiority.    Our  facHilie*  lor  manufecturin^  ere  unt^rpaMed.     Oar  teetcfj  » t^ 


M 


ODEL.  Factory  qp  the  tjn^on. 


eomplele  In  orery  depnKnwnt  with  In  ttt*»ir.  We  keep  %  rerjr  Oktenflre  asMitineiii  of  tiie  bfeet  ae««)oed  "^Jj*** 
hiiKl  at  nil  timee.  In  pr  «<;m  of  pruptraiinn.  The  lumber  we  aee  le  not  only  tbrongb^r  ee»aooed  bj  "*^'V»2* 
lb  e*i  or  fttir  yeitrs  aftir  tieinx  eewt^d  out.  bat  Is  then  ktls^rlvd  before  betef  need  la  (be  Piano  Pertrs,  tbettanH 


Ibe  inKuriin  -e'thnt  none  but  the  most  thnruushljr  pr^parwd  and  aeaeonod  materlale  are  used  ia  ohi  iarti:a—Bra  1^ 
ora onneuniljr  mtking  new  lmprnvem«nt«.  and  aru  determtnHI  tha|  our  Piano  PoHea  sball  r^aln  tiM  i^"***!^*** 
aniT«M«lly  be8to«red**n  tb>MD,  of  bHng  THU  BMT  AH%  MOST  RELIABLE,  and  to  keep  to  toae  tad  ofUtf  »■«■ 
Oial  oettm-  than  any  other  PiHttu  Portes  made  III  tba  United  tMalea. 
Their  lateac  iiaprorement  ia  the       • 

NEW  (1850)  PATENT  CORB.VGATBD  SaUNMiVO  WQAU9. 

Thia  THlimble  Impmveinenl  adda  one-half  oMire  ^ilbee  to  the  foondlag  B^rd  of  bie  Piano  f^^'^^^'^'^H^Si  ' 
iD<w—liig  ita  power,  producing  a  mreater  vdlonie  of  tooe.  tomtber  with  a  pe^uHar  di9tinctlT^ne#a  and  tej522* 
to  tbo  uaie>.  aiwiaillhibif  In  quality  of  tone  end  poowr  to>a  Srand  Piano,  and  Tory  mncb  admired  hy  tft«  Fwfmm. 

n«  PBCrLf  AR  FORM  of  this  new  Sounding  Board  gives  it  flxpanau  and  atabiUty  wltbool  eroea4racia|rttala 
ord'onry  8i»undlng  Boanlo  of  Planoa  )  and  Is  not  liable  to  W^'p  oat  of  place  or  ab^oy  oimI  awMilf  Uiu  d^mtrff 
•arkloff  or  aplliiing,  aa  in  the  eunnnaii  BonndlDg  Board. 

Thia  Knot  only  |«fr».f<Pa  the  Ptaao-Faa»#  In  f<mW>t  Wid  ■>diH»'^  tamik  Ifai  miawi  ft  noi4  dviiik  ini  ■> 
■oblo  lo  gel  oul  of  order  by  uhaogea  uf  temperature  or  elimate.    (>ur 

'    DOLCE  CAMP4L^liA  AHaCHMCNT  PIANO   FORTES 

We  have  sold  i 


wt  loo  wrti  known  to  need  pndi*  aioor  iMadk 

lo  Ml  in  giving  aMtlara<4ioa 

Oar  Piano  eoriea  bare  been  awarded  aL^lffiBrent  Rtaie,  Io«t)ti|iep;«iMl  oUiarPain,  ;  .    .  ^  . 

EleTen  rint  Fremiiims,  ca>f«  apd  gU|;ej^  l^edAls,  |i|pHup#%  4»e. 

§6fr  exhibiting  the  b««t  Piano  Fortee.  ^  -v*. 

With  a  nill  deurmbiatton  to  make  or  aeU  none  bnt  the  axMt  p»r»eilr^nlAed  aiael«t  laaliaaMaf  t^F*^^ 

|Nt.!v  Ji-[i^fj4ciufjf  tJjtiVBri-  jfturcbadBr  the^  Midi  a  comlDiutlon  of  l|^  Tejy  libml  patronegis  be*oind  mttaft 
llrrciorurv^ 


F^PIVNO  PrtRTM  WITH  OR  WITHOUT  THE  DOLCE  CAMPANA  ATTACHMEIffT. 
Wtr^A.L.L  OUR  PiiBo  Fdktm  ARK  warrant  id  to  MiovE44TiiiriiaTrtKT.  oft  fo  II  ale     ^oml  iJi»  Wiii»oflaa> 
l»eT*Te,  AWDlAMoe  NoATJi  VMtiMh  SftmstTM,  '^Otd  Elm  Trrw  Cvmer^**  Albany,  N,  Y* 


JAMK^   A.  a  MAY.      "f 
BUiA&L4  Oil.  { 


BOABDMAN,    GBAT  & 


£;owLKR»  A^l>  ^W^BLLs.  308  Bboai>Way,  New 

ToRK,  ^iiBlisli  the  Mowing  Scientifie  SmALS,  wMch  afford  an  excellent 
Piy/I^H^pJ'^-i^'^^gl^Sffc^efore  the  Pul^lic  all  subjects  of  general  interest 

Weekly  Nefwspaper,  devoted  to  .1^^^  Ui^p^fnxe,  Scieopp^and  the  Arts ;  to  ENTBBTAnr- 
tirr,  JmTBortMMVT,  and  Pbooress.  Designed  to  encourage  a  spirit  of  hopb,  kanlinbbs, 
ll^ainfimTii^mH  Actrmt  kxtkm^  tKe  people;  to  point  tmt  the-  means  of  profitable  eco- 
My ;  kjid  to  dc(^ass  and  iflilstrate  tt^  LVADiyo  h)BAS  of  tbb  day  ;  to  record*  all  signs 
ftndf  to  advocate  political  and  ikdustbial  bights  for 'all  classes. 


Its  coTumns  contain  Origintf 'fesays— Historical, Biographical,  and  Descriptive;  Stetches 
r  Travel  and  Advienfire ;  Poehry,  Painting,  Music,  Sculpture,  etc. ;  Articles  on  Science, 
Lgricntfeore,  horticulture,  Physiology,  Education,  the  Markets,  General  News,  and  every 
|M»wU^  |MC  ia|N>rti|i|ce  ar  iojberast ;  all  oombiniiuUajjBder  it  one  of  the.l^  Family 
Ag^A^BRs  91  Tks  Woii^p.    PtbpbJied  weddyi  at  w9Dolla»»  a  yey  in  advance. 


GfrtainlT'  one  of  the  most  beanttAil  speetoiMff  pf  vew*- 


Sptiatlog  we  luye  «ver  seem.— [  A^  Oh,  Advocate. 
Ably  condacted,  with  «n  eye  to  a  good  moril  |Min>Me, 


Acenows  loe  weii-Koown  vamgy  ma  lact  or  the  spirited 
pablbfaere,  as  caterers  for  tbe  people. — r^.  Y.  7W '  uns. 

fSj^  «leantfBf •inootbeat  nd  whltMt  jwper,  printed 
ia-t  stifle  nf-tfpographtey  beantr  sUcB  as  we  never 
•»w  exceeded— no,  nor  equalled.— £7V<va  Co.  J^/Uator* 

We  pronounoe  it  the  most  beaotlfbi  week' 
in  tho  VvAxm'—iShod^  Aland  JS^fbrm^r, 


The  *  Water-Curb  Journai.,  amd  Herai^d  of 

UiOBMS.  ..Devoted  to  Hydropathy,  its  Pidlosophy  and  Practice ;  to  PhysiolDgyand  Aba^ 
omyt  with  Ifiustrattve  engravings ;  to  Dietetic^  Exorcise^  CS^tUuig,  Ocdupations,  Amuse- 
lents,  an4  those  Laws  whid^  govern  life  and  Health.    Monthly,  at  One  Dollar  a  Tear. 

Wltbln  the  whole  range  •T  0«v  MiQfilQtaM^  «• 
know  of  no  pablleatton  so  ;well  aibpted  to^  doiog  good 
as  tfaa  WAtm-Gvn  Jovw^A.^.-'lMckport  Mettt^ngm'. 

'tlm  It  nnquestlonablr  the  moat  popalar   Health 


It  holda  a  high  rank  in  the  setenee  of  bealAi ;  alwava 
Mdy,  ttialght-forward,  and  plain-spoken,  it  vnlblda  the 
iwt  of  oar  jby^pil  luitiim,  witboat^V  technteaHUai^ 
«Mtt  a  MM» li&ailBM«Dd  nfreAii^  a»  tho  spark- 
l«.dteieBt  of  whleh  it  treatsi— £^eto  Yorib  DHSuml 


fVtm  it  nnquestionablr  tbe  moat  popafa 
Journal  ift  th»  worid^ Awg  JT^irfc  ^t^mfitg 


lepodtory  of  Sdenoe,  Literatwe,  and  General  Intelligence ;  devoted  to  Phrenology,  Edn- 
IttHon,  Magnetism,  Psyd&dlbgy,  Mechanism,  Architecture,  siH  to  all  ISiose  ProgreMve 
ieasares  which  are  calculated  to  &eform,  Mevate,  and  Improve  Mankind.  Uluatrated 
rith  aMtejwtf  jlBiiiilhi  '<id.  dfttf  eigftiviaga    A  beautiful  Quarto.    One  Dollar  a  Year. 

Btandard  authorltj  Id  an  mattan  pertaining  to  Phr^  Devoted  to  tbe  highest  bappinese  and  interests  oT 
fliDgy.  '  Ttie  benOftol  tjpogroiAiy  and  the  laperior     man,  and  afforded  at  the  \vw  pnee'of  a' dollar  a  year,  It  ' 

For  Thbsb  Dollam,  in  advance,  a  tnfpff-  ef  iJtn  itLmajAnb,  tile  PasmMtOMte 
SbTTBKAL,  and  ^  ^MiuarfkrkB  Joua^fij.,  ^  l)e  sent  a  year  to  one  addnss.  -        .'  '^ ' ;!;  \*^ 

JW*  Now  is  'file  time  to  subsitribe.  OonnmiGtaTiOMs,  Nsw  Been  torvo^i^  or  reviovr^' 
Ldvbbvibbiibkts,  and  SuisoavxiOMs,.  should  bo  addreased  to  ike  PaBuaasBs,  ae  foikw»i ..  ... 


B»r(»:14IWadilngion8treet)  FOWLERS     ANt)     WELLiS, 

Tblaoblpbu:  ttl  Aroh  Street.  I 


Wo.  808  Broadway,  Wow  York. 


«^ 


jI^mj  for  tka  furckaM  oi  Sate  rf  iMpr^redl  Bneii  if  AU 


tmHlmoii  to  order  and  eareftiUy  thip^  to  any  pari  of  tlie  Oaicei  BtaUm,  for  viilck  amaoMlk  mihi 
hi  ifciiMnfl    Tbo  fottowtog  0uiofc  cMi  bd  iwnl^M,  fte.:     _  _     , 


TiMinMiKli-bfwl  Sbon  Hora  and  GradoOatUo,       Thoio^gb-to«il  AMmaej  Gittlt^ 
Do,        A7rsbiTc(*aiilc,  Bo.       Derono       do,  . 

Do.         8otiib  BuVB  Ooep,  Bo.       OotoirokU  0^b»itMf»<rMewfcrii| 

gwino  and  PoQltiy,  very  flo«,  of  dMhrtni  brfod*.    Also,  fna,  weU-brokcs  Bonai  WoiUw  Qn^ 
^loiB^poA-paktuillbopcompajaiMftdMU.    AddiMi,  ^^.^.^    ^,  ««— 

M».  M  tt  teAtM  8tre««9  «.bo7re  BtMt  StieeS,  nUadd|lft 


NORTH  RIVER  AfiRICULTURAL  WAiEHm 

NEAR  THE  JERSEY   FERRY, 

Deilerfl  in  «U  kinds  of  AOElCULTUEiVL  IMPLEMENTS,  Jpdd  and  Gardeo  Seed^PH 
Turn  Quano,  »t  $48  for  |2000  lbs.,  ^upet-Phosphate  of  Lim^  Poudrette^  Plaster  fo  Iji^ 
Purposes,  Charcoal  Dost,  Bone  Sawing,  Tumiog  and  Ground  Bone,  ^,  !«., 

GBIITINO  A  BKOTHEBy  60  Cbortiandt  8t 

BsCWMp  W«iUa^A  and  CrecpwtA  StiMl^  ffew-Tiik. 

iMPiROV3rajpo5»»»Tri 

The  Xiiebig  Mamif^gf^^ 

Am  •ow ready  lo  lupply  eQgtomer<i  with  their  rHPROVBD  POUDRWrB.  Ttej  c» ««f«.'^,***?I?l^i 
Mro  t^wa  it,  ai«c  ih«y  maQui^ctuio  tbis  »nlcl«.ln  tfuch  a  way  thai,  wiaW  U  <*««r«P*«  o*?'»*™i?S!^3lMr 
Mwrvet  entiro  overy  fertllislnf  •tamcul  of  tbe'baM  qufltty of  nigbt mU.    Tba  CuttfnaT "^""5^?™!?^ 
tho  pound  a<i  artlc'e  nrom  ni^ht-Mil  m»  ooBoaatratod  aa  lb«  piiresc  guaao.    It  eaa  be  wed  ■» '*rV***"^J?:^L^^ 
frooi  any  dlmgrecabla  qotlity  aa  tba  Poadnrtte;  only  rvquiring  increaaad  care  la  """^Jvf'iJJJJ'-^S— - 
tender  rooi«  oi  the  Kvnninatlo»ptanL    Tbe  tornij^  un  wlilob  the  Oampaoj  agree  nimm  tto  ^^STSVmlTS 
OnabaK,«8;  kwoSoL.^i^;  tbreodo^  «&;  a«rda.,tdf  sUd<f»,aiL    TWwini**l|»»J<*W»5^"^ 
qnanUy  axeeediiig  ux  bble ,  detlverHd  on  bq«vtl  any  v«pft>U  or  a*  any  plaoa  la  tbe  oHl  oC  "gy'T^^JSi 
ttpeofi!  'They  WjU  >iUioe«-ir  It  la  bulk  at  tho  faecntynMr the  Conooctieift  Rfm.orpattteobeiidel yfam»vfm  ^ 
M  twooty-elghi oente  per  baabel,  (or  a  loim qaai>Mty,<ha9.oao  bm«|r«il  bnpbala. or  el  IL** P**Jfv;  ,m,^^      jI 
GIrealani  ooptaiuing  directions  for  ns^,  *e. »  wlU  be  rorwardtsd,  fxt^o  of  poacage,  to  aiiy  "»  *»*i  "v  "««™*^ 

LIEBlG   MANUFACtUEING  CO. 

AU  otden  will reoeire  prompt Mt^tlop.         ^^^^_ ^  ^-,  ^^-..^-^     a ^  «.  IL  OL 

Jtor  lawful  <t  Apru  Si,  laiiv  ,  ^^ 

/  THE  Uj  a.  MILITARY  ARCUS* 

•   .   ■  •  •   .  .      .  .  .  .;;','»':. 

Thia^fjl^aad  popular  ionr«a],  ipsMifHod  ni9iFiailkf^i^StnetjOCiiihiMe§pBvmi9ll^^ 
Motod  «iih  the  Millitary  In  aJl  parte  of  tbp  United  States,  Tolnminoua  oocrcipQDdence  from  iH  pu^"  "*  '^ 
ieloetod  tnmtter,  miseellany,  Ac,  Ac  .  .  _^      ^^ 

'J0H»C»A1TOfi¥/.Wifc>r**P»F^ 
WM .  DILLON,  AssisUnt  Editor. 

NEW    AdRI^ULtURAL    WORK. 

jLoBOOLnnii,  m  IBasKmALs  and  NoK-KsnmALs,  incliidiii||;  an  KTuninttiftft  ^  ^^"^ 


Meb  baa  htiberto  niTi4oped  tbo  eeienoa  of  Asriealittre.    Prtoe,  In  paper,  35  oenca. 


J 


liA«E'^  PATf  NT  FIRE  PROOF  PAINT. 

Mk'e  Original  and  oAly  articde  tb*t  can  .b«  eoTd  without  Infriagtng  the  pateot,  wiU  at  all  tfmetfJba  kapt,  botti 
A  In  Oil  and  I&  Dry  Powder,  at  UB  FKARL  8TRKBT,  by  the  Patentee. 
*rtyb  Pateut  has  Jast  be>^D  d«ctded  l«  tKe  UQited  States  Coart  to  he  good  and  Ttlid. 

in  oonMOuenM  of  thb  deelsion  throwing  the  entire  husioeas  latu  my  baada,  I  Aall  Tary  matetlalljf  fednoa 
rlea,  as  I  «ah  tnanofaetaie  a  large  qaautltjr  macb  cheaper,  propoiuonally ,  than  a  amatt  one.    All  infrtBgerB  wlU 


Xy^  SWIL  BLAKE,  Patentee,  11$  Pearl  Street*  Hew-York. 

ViF8|    FUSTpliS,   ASTB   OTTTLBRTa 

AXiFRED  -I      '  ,1    ^  "WOODHAM, 

\  ,J>oq^t  'Ww^  w  BBOiflWAT,  '^^^'.        m.  ^^^     ofPoeiTB  St.  VaoVb  Chuegb, 

HBW-  YORK. 

I.B  Ageni  for  KLEIN'S  PATEKT  PR1MSR8  AND  CARTRIDGES  for  Patrit  NamLC  Cfiura. 

IMPORtER  AND  DEALER  IN  6UNS,  PISTOLS  AND  RIFLES. 

aonatitttly  seeriTMg  itom  mannrbBtvctra  a  fbfl  aMartaieDt  djr  fta  aSot*  arUalea,  teffetber  nkh  iTdBtealbolm'a 
otihsr  makcie  of  Howte,  Caaip.  Sponamen'a  and  Pocket  Kaivea;  Powder  Plaeks,  Shot  Pooches,  end  Bella;  Frendi, 
■ioan  and  BngHeb  Percnaiioo  Ctes  (ftom  all  the  ealebmied  rnaken;)  Reldwla'a  and  llyls  Patent  Gun  Wad<Ungs 
rtl^  Impleraenta,  Vlehfaig  TadM,  ^c. ;  Oott^Pat^t  and  Derb4(ci<'8 celebrated  Pteiola ;  PrteWParlor  Pistole,  and 

S^qA  Ylsr  >  Pqar^tt't''  Patent-^RaTolttng  an^  RepeaUDg>  |UM,  ^i-  for  al)  lfipfi%  of  ^r^ltog.'Aini|ifn|K^Df 

hlL»  lie  tt  ottbring  at  very  low  pnees. 

3^  Prompt  and  paittenlar  attention  glTen  to  the  filing  of  orders.  DeeJy. 


IN  LOTS  TO  SUIT  PUROHASERS;  /' 

0TB  t,QfO,»e9  or  AC^ESi  «F  SSftCV^^m 

Belonging  to  the  ittinMi'  Central  Railroad  Co^ 

•1-.   '  , ,    '     '  7  ^^  ;.    "  •       •  •  z 

Tfte  prtoe  will  Vary  from' $5  to  $25,'  according  to  qasllty,  location,  Ac.  The  piirdia)a  money  msy  be  payable 
, iiraaqaal  la||^laMste»  ihe flmtaenaia  due  in.lw«  yean ffoai  dasaaf  eootraotk  the  othsra  tnafciy ^kerwHtriv^r' 
▼Ing  Stat  yeirs  to  pay.  for  the  land*  wUJi  a  dtaifa  of  only  CWO  PR8  CXEHTB*  PAR  Afilllini  IN^BttMfT.^Tbikmte^ 
f  yarn'  interest  payable  In  adTanc^    Th^  Company's  copstmotiop  bonds  rec(^ye<^  ss  cf  sl^  Aeply  to 

'■';..    . ■'.  ■  *   *'•.  's'    •'»-.■ 

CHAET.H8  IL  VIU^XJ,  Jft,  land  Agyat  Ht  Cent>  Jt>.^  .ff»,        >    > 

,  iTOk  84  take  Btre^  bb!c^  Dito/oSi* .   ' 

IJ '. '. '. '. '. 'i, •  I iiu '    -■      '^  • 

URBANA,   OHIOi 

oomnissioN  MELiiorilkit,     ' 

Saifi  of  Bechanical  and  Agricidtural  Maclimei^^ 

44  ax^  sxiited  to  tibe  wants  of  ihelKiftuaeippi  YsHej, 

A  Winw  towtouft  o£  ^yttoea  yow  in  tlM.Wttflnui  ai9Uini«Tiify«Efaiid«d  ■flgtiaiirtftRft^  in 
tB  of  the  prindpal  Weateni  Oities^witb  ^  Bdsjifaca  of  TmyxMNa  A«aRVihi  iv^  dT^i^o' Sileim 

IteOHiMtlmi^^tliit'AgaBqr.  -^    ' 


eoroer'of  Creeon  icb,)  b^  J.  €!•  C^&T. 
B^pL  IS-I7. 


Tbb  Inr«ntor,  afUr  thoroiwhiy  teottaig  ehto  e^Sse  v^k 
the  past  two  /esra,  tfteU  eoAJQ46M  that  it  to  oot  tqidMtiH 
tbinu  oowhi  m«rket,iii  the  waj  of  ndaing  or  fordt^  vuc'li 
mdtiOD  being  rucai^,  the  streani  iB  cnostimt,  viiboai  dw  liiitf  ■ 
AIR  vP9ael.  The  packing  is  0elf-a4|asting,  Tm  diinUe,iid  » 
not  veil  eet  oat  ot  order. 

Theee  pumptare  well  calculated  fiir  all  f hn  paipntw  fti  iMt 
p!«A|Mlor  bydraatknay  b<i  usmd,  vku,  Pactoriei^  StcaateMLte 
fieiiee,  Bre«ert«e,  Distilleries,  Rsilroada,  Water  ffUflmi.  HflA 
Mines,  Garden  Bnginee,  ^e. 

^  Awong  tl^  cia^  tastiffMidate  gfTea  of  thit^oagL  I^ML 
iBifMI  awardd^at  the  lam  gr«it  WlOr  ef  the  AmeilDaSiii«hL 

No.  1  ia  abouM  or  weH  pump  and  domeatie  Fire  IhiUMb  ■< 
will  raise  fhimSD  to  30  gallooa  per  minate. 

iro.  ^MiU  raise  100  g^ons  at  120  rerolutidns.    ' ' 
:  If O  2|     w       aoo         "         Ut        « 

No.  3  :    *<        300  <^      •<         lao         u 

The  (BBiBtity  raSaed  flati  If  dunhM,  by  dosMhif  tke  rsv* 
uons.  Theee  machtnes  are  manaftotnred  jui  lold  by  tfas  Ml- 
scribers  at  Breekport,  N.  Y. ;  also  inthiieit},48GoaitisBdM«l, 


CAR7*  U^AIHBtt. 


A  NBW  JOURNAL  OT  PHOTOORAPBY. 

WILL  BE  ISSUED  PN  THJEIST  OF  MAY. 

THE  AMERICAN  JOURNAL  OF  PHOTOGRAPfll 

AVD  THS 

ciKABiim  A.  »e«ii.r«  ajh.,  BOfvew  and  FBO««mr«B. 

The  Jonmal  vrill  be 


▲duress. 


il  will  be  promptly  mailed  on  the  Isi  and  16th  of  each  month,    ftl  per  ananoL  iBTUttUTla  a^ 
»J4  Broadway,  Wtewtortc.    .     v  .     ..^-     *.    .        :  Jlb|. 


JEdiiea  bjf  CUrgymen  of  the  dig  of  JK^euhYwt^ 

AyJT*'!*"^?'  f^.^»  SSS?**  o'totrtHgeiiaa.chie«yEoclw4«rtlsri  «id!lrtl8lo«s.nndtar<befBAIn«« 
ao«>d«rour  L«rd  Jesus  ChrlMs  is  tanght  In  the  Aneiettt  Oh^eds  nod  the  Book  oTOmb^ 

Is  Published  every  Thursday,  at  107  Pultun  Street 


ALL  SUBSCRIPTIONS  INVARIABLY   IN   ADVANCE. 

£  ^^^(ii;.ii;i^'<''^'^7^  I  d  BrttfchKorth  An^ea, inidtns., 

In  West  Indies,  (BiHMi,)..        *»  5^    Sonth  America^ .77.....         •        

IoIl«ly. » S,Q0|    •    ,    ;     . 

JTqMimiuiinit thStoSSf 5?**'*'^"*" **^ "***'*  **°  oopteiof  the papevlbr one ynar,aMDe4to«M 
ahaeribMv  who  eaparially  dei4re  RBcavtrs  to  be  sent  to  flhekfn,  will  ^leeM  mention  tbe  test  when 


•obsciiiierB  who  eaparially  de»4re  RBc>«tTs  to  be  sent  to  flhekfn,  will  pteene  mention  tbe  test  when  iiMilhiAvni> 
SlSil'^iJ    ?K  !■"•  tims.enclosea8tampfortbereuimpoi5tag#.    Othei«,wlH>expr«ssnowtsbQnttoml4«^ 
l^*??i?2S^ '»>«*' 'gW'wj^f"^  P^Pf^t  ^^  ^^^  "»  CAS*«Tt»nii  has  been adepSd^a  saflclvtsekweMpNii 

TERMS  OF  ADVCRTiaiNG.—iVsaaareof  tenltnaa,flratlDeertion,Bl:eTerYMibeeQMnltewtk«.WfHlt 


Itnaa,  drat  Ineertjon,  $1 ;  erery  wibeeqninltoMrfk<«M  e 


BRAOY'8    NATIONAL   a^LLERY, 

^    .   :»BO  RMtf^pW^l^^ 


TWs  •plondid  e-tabHshment  has  reoontly  added  tp  it  a  dnortmeni  fiir  the  psodaetioa  of  Pbotofrapbf,  eiONrli 
OablDo^  or  Miniature  rixea.  Col6r.*d,  they  «epp  y  thei>laeelfP»nryt«  in  OH,  and  Mnlatiires  on^ftoS?  Ocfmr 
••  ^^oww'phio  «nd  Dagaerrw4ypic  proe«w  raken  la  a  style  of  snrMsaiDg  ez<«llence. 

Taifr04U4BaY,  0»fiBATufft  AliJ>  d^RBSdUrO.  MOMS «ii^^"^oe  Bootv^tiMIn  4 
•Mtois  ranBly  mei  with. 

5w?w»rrio»yp«(B  set  In  L^ciketi,  1>ink,  Bents,  Bines,  snd  Mnin  ind  l^sney  Cases. 

VlsHocB  to  the  sitar  ere  reqncsted  tp  «lMi•llli««l|nBh«iuMB^1«Mth0r  &cAho««iait«r 

M.  JB.  BRADY 


FOR  BOSTON,  VIA  NEWPORT  AND  FALL  RIVER. 

^  •ilfi^  h^^^^l\i*J^^fgS^?S^^  ^taie,"  tnd  "B«y  «tet6,»  of  mt  ttieogtli  asd 

•d,  pmnmmkrlf  aa<il>i<dto  Ibtf  iiiiliftTruif  &  Cbog  Dtfabd^ooud,  running  io  couuectfoH'mtH^  FAl  Kireraad 
i  ColoDy  Railroad,  a  dlstanea  of  58  intlea  to  Boatou,  only. 
••»«•  Pl«»r  Ko  3,  N.  R.,  ne»r  tba  Baliery. 

oAiiMr  BAY  BTATB,  Uapiuo  Tbomat  J.  Jowett,  on  MoDdaya,  Wedneadaya,  and  Fridaya,  at  5  o*cloek  p.  v.» 
r  at  Newport  aacb  way.  The  ste«ni«r  M  bTRuPOL  IS,  Oapt.  Wm.  Brown. on  Tucadays,  Thoradaya,  and  Batar- 
^-^-1lL.f.lf.«|»pcii4|  at  Newport eadb^ay.  ,       . 

jra  are  Sttlo  ui^ith  oommudtoua  State  rooms,  and  every  aramgement  Hsr  the  teenrtty  and  tiOmlMI  of 
I  who  are  affonlpo;  by  Oiia  route  a  nighCa  rest  on  board/:«nd^  on  arrival  at  Pall  Hlvar,  procerjpar 


,  aaacihing  Koaton  earlyon  the  following  ■M>ni0g,  or  B)a^t«nal»  Mi  buard  and  taiie  the  nccouino- 
Uun  (rain  at  0^  a  m^  and  reaeii  Boston  about  Sji  a.  m . 

Il  bflwgMge  maaier  la  atcachod  to  each  ateamer,  who  rec«iTe8  and  tlekeU  the  baggage,  and  aecompaniea  the  aame  t» 
dOTClnaUoii.     .*.•,.,.,]•  .     <••* '^ 

aer  nui»l»«onneelidn  evftfc  tHwUne  to  and  from  Prtrrtdenee,  daily,  exeept  Sandaya. 

L  to  Boason  la  forwarded  through  with  gre  it  defpateh  by  an  Kzpnni*  Freight  Tratn,  ftc  Ac. 


For  freight  or  i>awage  apply  on  b<«rd,  or  at  (he  olBoe  oii  PlerB^  Noith  RtTer.  where  state  rooma  and  bertha  may  be 
twA  UereaRerno  rouuia  wiUhe  reganl«d  aa  aecqred  by  any  apnllesni  iim}|  the  aame  aball  have  been  paiu  for. 
Vi>r  ftirtlier  infomiatioo,  apply  fp  ,  ,  *  "^tt.  BOrDBN,  Agent,  70  and  71  West  kUert. 

FOB  B08T0X,  VIA  NORWICH  AND  WORCESTER, 

ram  foot  of  Coortland  atreei,  Pier  18,  North  River,  at  5  o^cloek  P.  M.  dixeot* 

Tb«  new,  elegant,  and  fhat  steamer.  COMMONWEALTH,  Capiain  J.W.  WiUlams,  Icavea  New- York  every 
midUAT,  TUURrDAT  and  SATURDAY. 

Thefaatand  magniaeent  ateamer,  CO^NBCmcUTV  Captvia  Wntiam  Wilcox,  leaves  erery  MONDAY,  WBD- 
rSSDAY  and  FKIUAY. 

Tb«a**  s(eamera  are  nnsnrpaaaed  for  strength,  beauty  and  splendid  adorning  by  any  In  the  American  Waters, 
ouu^lDg  at  Allyn'a  Point  with  new  apleotfid  sixteen  wheel  cars  for  WilR<  EdTER,  BUSTON,  PRoMDENOB. 
AIWRLL,  LAWRENCK,  PORTk^O,  NASHUA,  CONCORD,  FlTCSBUflG,  GUoTON  JUHCHoN,  WHITB 
■OUNTAINS,  Ql'RBikO,  UONTKBAt,  and  all  way  statlona  on  the  Norwich  snd  Woroesrer,  Buetoii  and  Wurcea- 
BT,  Woreeater  and  Naahaa,  Stony  Brook  and  Lowell,  Fiiohborg  and  Wurceeter,  Boston  and  New  York  Central,  Naw 
uMidon,  Wlllimantle  and  Palmer,  and  Hnrtlord,  Rahkill  and  Pruvideuce  Kallroada. 

An  Ezpreaa  Freight  Train  leaves  Ali>nV  Point  ImmedlMii^Iy  on  arrival  of  the  boata. 

State  Korms  can  be  engaged  by  applying  at  the  office  on  tbp' wharf,  or  on  board  the  boata. 

For  fttrthcr  Information  inr  regard  to  freightf.paasage  or  state  roome,  Inquire  at  the  office,  foot  of  Coortlaod 
itrcet,  or  on  board  the  boata. 

E.  S.  XA&inr,  Agent, 

F*«t  •(  0*>rUaii<l  Street. 

MERCHANT'S  LINE  OF  STEAMERS  FOR  ALBANY, 

OonneeUng  (Weal)  with  the  Ne^-Yart  CaDtrah  Grant  Wasterm  MeUgpft  Cavtrel  and  Sovtbera  Railroad— North 
by  Albany,  Rutland,  Burlington  and  Montreal  Railrbada— thrbugh  wiuoot  landlng—IKim  the  ateanboat  pirr,  foot  of 


J  street,  north  of  Karelay. 

The  ateamer  M  ANaATTAN,  Oaylain  W.  B.  Nala«B,  wtU  leftyeUie  abore  pier  every  MONDAY,  WEDNEB^AT, 
•ad  FRIDAY,  at «  P.  M.  ^^ 

The  steamer  KNICKERBOCKER,  Captain  £11  Hunt,  will  leave  the  same  pter  eyery  TUESDAY,  THURSDAY 
and  SATURDAY  ai  the  same  hour. 

These  excellent  and  reliable  steamers  have  been  thoronshly  ovei hauled  and  refitted,  alTurdlng  acoommoiiatlona 
to  the  traveling  public  equal  to  any  others  on  the  Hudaon  Biver.  Belna  of  very  light  draft  of  wat*  r,  no  t^ar  net-d  be 
entertained  of  detention  fTum  arriving  in  Albany  In  ample  time  tor  the  earliest  traina  leaving  for  the  }^  eat  and 
Itanh.  Freight  takeo  at  rsdnaed  ratea,  and  Ibrwarded  to  all  parf»from  Albany,  aa  the  oenneedou  la  eompleie  to  all 
pdnta  Wrat  <»r  North.    • 

^Fer  passage  or  freight,  apply  to  the  Oaptein,  cm  boud^er  toGBO.  T.  STAMLBY,  Agent,  at  tbeofltosoAthe 
%Alan,  Pier  No.  S7,  North  River. 

NEW-Y(»K  AKB  £RIE  RAILBOAB. 

On  and  aCter  Monday,  Bay  14th,  1665,  and  nnUl  further  notice,  Pasaenger  TValna  wilt  leave  Pier,  fbot  of  Doane 
Blreet,aai(diowa,vtaf  - 

Du]iKiaxEzPB»e,at6.0BA.M.,fl)r  Dunkirk.  BurPAMExmi«e,at6  0»A.M^fbrBnffiUo.       

M▲l^atalftA.  MfferDonktifc  and  Buflhieand  interaiedlaCe  BMlene.  Paasengera  by  tMe  Train  wlU  reiaeln 
-«?»  eight  at  ilwege,eadpieeefti  the  ntBtmomlBf.  _^ 

RocuAan  PAaaBnes*,  at  S.OOP.  M.,  (fh*m  fbot  of  Obambeta  Street,)  via  Plernont,  for  6uihm*a  and  Intemediete 
Btpllffiis 

W4T  PAaaniieBn,  at  4.00  P.  M.,  for  Newburg  and  OtlavUla»  and  intermediate  StaUons. 

NieaT  BzPliBaai  at  9.80,  P.  H.,  for  Dunkti  k  and  Bullklo. 

BnienAAt,  tt  tMb  P.  M  ,  for  Bunkirfc  and  Bullklo  and  Intermediate  Btatlohs. 

Wat  IxpBiaB,  at  7.80  P.  M..  for  Dunkirk  and  Boflalo,  and  tetermeMnte  i»iati6Bf. 

OH  BOTTDAY,  CULT  OHB  BZPBSB8  T^AX^r,  AT  6.30  p.  IS.     \. 

fheaeBnweii Trtteaeoeneet  ai  Bimira,  with  the  Rlmlra  and  Ntamn Fan*  RaBfoed,  gtr ^lageta Yeni:  atMUe 
and  Dunkirk  with  the  Lake  Shore  Ballroed  for  Clevelaad,  Clnelnnatt,  Toledo,  Detrmt,  Ohlcego,  *«.,  ahdwdlh  in 
aiaaa  splaadid  ataameta  for  aU  porta  on  lUfce  Bs». 

IX  0.-BfftCAIiliinf,  OBOBiyd  Swpgt. 

I .? /^.JCR N    TUVA:5V EL. 

BAarmn  RAiLBov».~Tralna  leave  Beaton  for  the  East,  7.S0, 9, 10.80, 1>,  and  P.M.,  t.80^  5,  and  8.41.   ThMngh 
fnm  Portland  to  Beaton,  leave  8, 1U.4B  A.M.,  and  4.80  P.  M. 


AVD 


VENTILATtN€  WlRflllHfSE, 

No.  374  BR6ja>V7AT,  New-YorJk. 


fWLKS  ttunrtmi  Is  wsttWrtbHy  sislfoited  to  an  eziAitiiMtofr  cf  c»  nmOTBD  "VBWIttlllW  WWiC* 
iiUL  article  oUirelji  nop»  and  diflbrent  In  many  mmbIUI  partlcvlan  fttnn  aoythiiiK  erer  bcfBtc  aStred  to  iwinia 

It  praseiiU  A  LAKGEK  AMOUNT  OF  EFFBCtlVB  RADIATING  SlTRrACB  (aU  ^  »>»W»  iiUa«;««J 
cooUctwiakUieare  UanaoyoiherinllieiMukeL  ONB  >UTIBELY  NEW  AND  lllPORrAVTFEATUKMj 
addiUon  or  a  large  amourit  o/awface  atuclied  to  the  \  ire  Poi«  Sn.  th^  R>rm  of  Ana,  (fm  cot),  aLei  itfdi  tcrf  an 
t9  tbe  |>9wet  of  loe  Fursacet  and  prevmU  Uu  over  keajting  and  (racking  qftkt  P14. 

T)M  aoanriMtiofloi;  Ue  »Lr4;LSAIUMO  IUDUTO&  ta  Aftln^flffit oaB«Mflniiflii»u  »  •^NMly f 


M06T  POWBtrUL lUOlATiNC  SURFACE.  .      . 

la  pleee  of  the  ordinal^  ianpeis  Kir«4Hi^aahatllaled'ft  Kir»SSLyiltir«^^idilehhaathaadmtag»or(toi*gll» 

.^ixeet.flua,  and  mnainlBf  pemaoeaOjr  fixed,  wiiJiaat  b  Inc  liable  to  diaarraag eoNHH  \ff  the  •cuoaor  m  m.  ^ 

The  entire  atraeture  when  eet.  le  MUCH  LESS  IN  HEIGHT  than  any  other  Beater  of  aqad  cw^^^ygff 

oae,  thereby  affardiacM  esppDHUiahy  la  fire  iMit^eaiiad  SLKVA-noiH  t4;  thaBaiAir  Pi»ea-a?«BWUBUiV«» 

;i«ae-orwhtcfc  if  apparaatiAaU  wht  hayajw^d^apntoea  m  Fimaca  peHfm. 

The  Jotnta  are  all  eo  a^losted  ae  to  prerent  the  eacape  of  GaMvoraaMM,  aftd  laoiir  duepifehif  ••i*^***' 


A  earefU  exf»mlnation  of  the  FORM  and  FrTTING  of  the  CASTINGS  will  a|i<yw  that  the  UoMty  f  atkitm- 
tiniy  obviated  by  the  aaiple  proTlalon  whittU  haa  been  made  fbi*  expanaipo  and  eevUra^loa. 

THH  FITRNACB  preaenta  an  origmal  tmd  iif^ortmd  dealderatnin,  eapeeiaUy  la  the  WESTERH  tEAMi»'» 
paaollaradaptatlontotheiiaeaftf'AlttflfNiowe.Coal. 

THB  FLUBA,  whlah  aMOarfe,  leadipf  pernAndieuiarly  finm  the FlraPoi to  the  Radiator, aed »^ »*JJ 

Bait  Pino,  ARE  FULLY  BXPOSBl)  tT>  YBE  DlRTCT  ACTION  Of  ttlK  FIR«.    The Be«new mrtWjWj 

>MV4atMrtniiefaiiiiheai,laaafttrifatt^>aMl4AeJZ«a*f«na  ciMTfiOula  th»  aadlawHt  ia  |tifi|Mwv 

In  the  nee  of  Bituminona  Coal,  a  aoioke  pipe  of  inoreaaed  aiia-ia  JoppliadL  ^^ 

Ita  taaUk  ^IHIE  SllBS^  thia  FURNACE,  adapted  ta  oil  cIcarM  ^^^  ^  ^^^ 
tUjMMt^iaeatwa  at»<mcAaiiiaA  RAJR-AfUfl  IBPARTIAI.  TRIAk 

"•'  ■'  -RidHARtfe^fi  &-BbVNTON, 

Suoonaonriv  OuLMNr  SaoBAMM*  9^ 
V  T    s       V,   .?/  t   M       _  .    i^    .,.;  ..  '  •      \^ 

V.  R.— For  th*»  aecommodation  of  theae  who  prefer  the  LINED  FIRB  POT,  we  have  prerlded  a  pet « «P^ 
eoaatmetioa,  deaifned  for  tbU  parpoae. 


AND  LLLCmnSBB 

T  B  RB  8  T  B  D  m  A  iSie3StH<y  U  I> T lOPIfi  B , 


Of 

OR,  " 


EXHIBITINa  THE  MOBfE  IMPOttVANT  DlBGOTIBaBB  Aim  IMPROYBICBNTS  IN 
AeBICiriTVBAL  MBCHANieiS, 

AGBICULTUBAI  AND  H0ETIGnLTVB4I.  BOTAHT, 
AOBlCVIiTUBAL  ABB  BCOBOMIO  GEOLOGY, 

AGBICIIIitirBAL  ZOOLOGY,  MBTEOBOLOGY,  fto.,  1 

foffether  with  STATISTICS  OF  AMERICAN  GROWTH  AKD  PRODlTCTlON^^  U&t  OP 
i^»^T  AORIOULTURAL  PUBLiOATimS— AORIODLTUHAL  FAf^mB.  WItfit  KOdSd 
0r  TdB  EDItOR,  ON  THfi  PROORBSS  OF  AMERICAN  AN0  FOREIGN  AGRHJUIiTVM; 
(•OR  THE  YiuAR  1855, 

BY  DAVID  A.  WELLS,  A.M:, 

JiMft  of  ih4  iBoM<m  8ocUi»  of  Nkhtral  HUimrffi  formerly  Chemitt  -tf  ike  Ohio  JSiaU  Bodrd  9f 
^— * — r;  Bii»mf  of  th§  Annvai  tf  SeUntific  lH$eovery,  Fawuliar  Scienug,  dx. 


It li •Tidfiit  that  •  pabUeaftloo  of  Uiis character, ^vhift a oomi^late an^ oao4- Jued Tlav of  4|m ^BOfiMs MaTerj 
PitwiifHwtt  «(#  4gri«ill»«tal  BblMw,  free  irom  t««liflttial  and  unmetaMriljr  sctenifHu  deMriptioua*  and  afrtimwttilly 
airaand  m  aa  to  preMOt  at  ooa  vtow  all  recsm  A^rleoltiiral  Faoia,  DiseoTf  lies.  Throne <«  aud  ^pptiraUiiiiB,  aiut  ba 
a  moM  Moeptabl^  TAlnine  to  aTary  ooe  intareatad  la  tha  oiaOvaiiaiMir  Ihe  8oU,  ar  «h<H»if oif  o  oc  ^^vafttl  Kaowladfa. 

THB  ''YSAB  BOOK  OV  AtSHtiaiTLVURB;' 

WittJhapiMliidA  la  ft  hftii«»oflia«ciutoVoliiTms  eomprhlDg  on  wards  ofMO  Mfa|.an4  wttl  ro9t«i»as  aliftaillMl 
Emm  ill  iT  I  MMnittoalM*  Af;rtc«»ton]lfet  toseiher  wtth  Fin«  lUoairatioiu  ofNEW  AQKiUQLTURAL  MA^HiaWL 
nOOK,  rRDlT,  dte.,  togethar  with  a  aariaa  ot 

AhhotiKli  the  pnbtToatton  of  thli  work  will  ba  att(*iMled  with  Vary  Wavy  e«paataef  It  will  ba  iaMMd  al  Aa  10% 
MM  of  fl.Mit  tberehy  eimbltng  every  Farmer  and  Plnatar  to  paeeefft  aaapy. 
'   On  rMetpit  of  tha  pnbhabed  price  It  will  b«t  sent  (kee  per  mail,  to  any  part  of  thf  rnlt<^  ^Utea    JiXMlMittiMi 
beyeryUrg«,aUordeianoaldbeaantlnliu|wyiM»ly.   Khfib^ftk^miim^Otio^m  -  ^mni»     ^V 

IM  AnAi  Street,  PBftMdlpttiu'' 

Of"  Aftatf  wanted  to  sell  the  aboTe  valaahlc  work. 


mm  NEW' SERIES  OF  SCHOOL  ARITHVW 

^   >     PUfclnbed  fey  A.  S.  Barnes  A  €#.9 IV.  T. 

ttOB  10  th*"  mb  n  e  «eii'.H  of  Ar  h  i.e  lo^  eommood  f  wiUi 

DAV9BI*  BBUiABT  ASITHICCISC.  (l».eti.)  Ab  ent  i^imw  book,  aad  darigMd  to  takttkimi 
*^  IHvK  i»*  Tibto  Booli"  und  Oavies'  F.r>t  Les^-ons."  U  is  compoitd  of  oasy  and  priiflrnMfTn  Imwii,  lailiili^i! 
tll0  cii|  oeitiei  of  young  ohiidr«iK  and  Introdue  ory  to 

_  DAYDB'  IKTELLEenjAL  ABITRMfine;  .or,  An  Aaalyiis  of  tha  fioiaBM«rVnhn  «« 

TblB  U  also  a  d«w  book,  ai«l  d«;s)|tne<i  «•  a  fuU  oad  eooifilote  cham-uoZk  for  tlw'  ftdvonced  Mwkot  of  lbadi» 
m«cfe  in  all  cor  Public  schools  aud  Aead«inl«a.  lo  ibe  BTrangrmf^t  oiMt  gradalliiii  of  file  hamm.  ibtetanrtf 
the  qneattons,  the  fult,  clear,  and  lotcieal  farms  of  tntlytia  gtvea  for  the  SutuHoB  of  exampkg,  ibb  kMkiihM 
tu  b«i  auMerior  (u  any  other  work  of  the  kind  ouv  belora  iho  public. 

I»AV£ES*  XSW  ABTEHXSTIC,  AMMJ&^tml  JWd  ftaittm^/  C8<1rtL,)  it  aroMfMeaal  tlion^n* 
not  th«pre>i0HaeokiOBaorUa:<rh<iut  AntRbefle.    irabhnBW  uiatlo-  baa  bren  inn  ^'  - 


fi'ion  of  th«  pre>  ioua eokioaa  of  Ua  i^rhiwi  AntRhiefle.  mUth  new  uiatlo-  baa  been  intxxMueed ;  tto  niiiifi— i 
mure  natuml  and  scien'iflo;  xbv  metkodM  introduced  an  iboae  n»^ed  iij  oono  of  ibe  bvac  temei^en  ia^^omff. 
TnooMiduni  ta  required  lo  demooMrace  rrery  prinoipki  laid  <iowd,  by  a  Ofuratf  ornntal  reaaoDiag,  Mi«tMBb| 
a  riila  or  prupoiiiois  and  raakinii  an  application  of  it  lo  praoieal  exampl*^.  He  ia  r«qofrad  to  ix  vpmt  Atari  a 
itnt'y  aa  ihe  bate  of  all  numbers,  whecfaar  Ui'egral  or  fraaiuaal ;  Uf  reai-oi  wjcb  eoDMaat  iHnnw  i»it.ir4indi 
it  tbe  key  to  ib*;  s'>luJUim  of  all  arlthrnvtleaJ  <|uefltio«  a.  He  la  tboa  made  to  OBderaiaad  iJba  raaaoaiK<»<  MQP*" 
oeaa,  and  at  the  saimr  time  to  cultivate  bia  po««*r8  of  aaaly^o  and  abKracttoa. 

Much  puins  tiavi*  been  taken  to  combine  tktwrf  and  practiet ;  to  rxpiain  aad  Ulnmnli^fflnd^k^nk^t 
apply  theoi  to  ihv  common  buameaa  tmnaactlonn  ol  Hie ;  to  Biafc«>  H  tmpkalic^lf  m prmehtmi mxtk.  ErpeM  in* 
iion  IS  invued  to  ibe  »uiijecta  nf  Fr*ctiou8,  AnalyMK,  littereat,  and  Proporrjon,  i*bf«A  pfweot  navj  aev  u4  nMk 
faatunra.  li  in  confldently  believf  d  that  upon  a  tboroagh  exaadamUan  of  ibis  booic,  tha  tmAar  will  Had  it  i  Airi» 
ratum  loi-g  lo"k«'d  for  in  a  work  of  tnta  kind. 

DAYlEB*  UB1VEK8ITT  ABITHHETIC,  (76  eti^)taUMlbarfft  sad  Jaac  boot  of  tbeaarlMi  and  viRaia 
aadergi*  a  ihurou«b  revision,  making  a  mure  ctRnpleia  and  betlcrgiadsd  ssrtaa  of  Arfokaeties  ibaa  bes  yet  taa 
publ'shrd.  ^^^         

DAYISB'  HIOEEB  XATHSKATIGB  •ranov  regaide i  as  tbs  Haiiflaal %«Ceah  baf^ tto ttmdui f&A- 
books  III  MaUi*BiNiic9  IB  tno->tor  the  ooitegea  tbrovgboQt  Ibe  twany, 

DATS  ABT  OF  BKEfTOSIC  (00  OtlJ  It  a  c'ear  and  systaiBttle  oblMttaa  of  tte  elnasata  o/' tbe  Art  d 
Kb»'ioilc.  Th«  prominent  cliarac  e-iaUce  or  bis  work  are  tbeg«D«Tal  eaaeaeas at  Wa  totahlww . tb>  cher  Bf  latla 
of  the  su»>j^t,  Ibe  pbilosophie  deTehtpmenl  of  it,  the  laive  abaw  of  atteatiea  vbkA  be  ^timM  liTatiM  « a 
bf  aneb  of  Kbetorie,  and  bis  Analysis  of  iStyle. 

FVom  Pn/uMor  /.  1^.  mg^m^mi,  JUekmlm'  Umvtnit^n.  T. 
Bapaat^  examinations  of  Professor  Day*8  **  Elements  of  the  Art  of  Rbeiurie"  baTe  eMtfaaally  detpcasd  if 
impreeaion  of  ita  ability  aud  value.    It  la  an  admirable  work,  and  a  crnlit  to  Ibe  sebolaisUp  of  tbrt)iiwkij,brl 
know  of  no  rhetorical  troatiea  la  our  own  or  any  other  lan^age  that  oouals  it  in  compleicnM,  tkonagkacN,  isf 
accoracy. 

,  ^l^XIB*  ELKMSNTS  07  CRITICISM,  rr^U^  with  omissiona.  addUloaa,  •adtnev  mlystai  BjM 
i  R.  B..)d.  nealgiieu  for  Ae^iteiaiea,  t.^levr».  and  Prlraia  Ae«Hn»  ft.  fin  abova  werklsaat  ■■  abiMr«d 
of  Kama*,  but  einbracea  tbe  enire  work,  »iib  the  exct^pUoo  only  of  thiiaa  ponlana  whieh  e?ery  iMUacuv  as4  b- 
talllpaiit  rrad<-r  muat  regard  aa  blemlabea.  or  coaaider  aaeieas,  while  larm  addlcloaa  ba«e  bem  nads.  frsn  rwa 
and  valuable  eouroea,  to  ren<ier  mom  complete  and  satisfaotury  the  incomMraMe  traatiae  (ss  hcnpraMatedjif  Ilk 
bigbiytaleNCist  an- Justly  disiloKUiabfidaotbor.  *^ 

^.h?5^5Wt°'^?^^P¥'  PHOOSOrar,  iwffsad  aiMl  anlsfgaf  fMn  Iba  MndfdMsi^  $1  II. 
anther  baa  «>iidea>  ureu  to  give  hi  (he  public  a  work  oa  thto  sdieAee  which  tbell  meelUwf^BdiaHKslpkfsiaplii 
waafa  of  .the  present  age.    No  ay^tem  of  quivtiuns  Is  fakCrodnead.    Bueii  topic  haa  a  beading,  and  ibattatat i  n- 

anired  ro  fttrm  a  cornet  coac-ption  of  the  auHj«-cl,  and  then  to  Hoibe  his  tbonabta  la  appw|ifi«eUa|uwL  Ht  b 
kue  BMde  lo  underwumd  ibe  autaj*^  mueb  better,  and  to  aeqidra  a  much  hicbW  and  mora  teio^  amtildbd- 
plioa  I  bail  by  any  other  method.  r-«    ■■ 

GIABX'S  SVGUXH  OBAXKAB,  raWted  and  enlanefl  edition, .(50 ou.)  iaooeof  tbs  Mwortidii 
bind  ever  orouyht  before ihd  public.  It  ue«^teoidy3i  cenMasamioation  by  lewtort  andtboeelBKreiM  laetai- 
iioual  matttirs,  to  recu  p  its  genfral  intmdactlon  into  out  acboala.    TbMt  irba  ^Mnvad  tefMHrattbHrfikii 


work  Mbeald  take  the  eariH^t  oppo«iunlty  to  esamhia  the  revised  edition. 

.  •   .*  ^'■.■>«t^'<«r  Mt  fartb  the  merita  of  Ibis  worfc  tbaa  by  qnotlM  Apart  of  a  eammnam 

F.  8  Jewell,  of  iha  Maw-ToA  Siato  Normal  School,  te  which  a^aiil  ibtoGiSiiimar  It  aow  aasd 

IbW  S  iM«^i  * 


;»»  ij«joto  of  Onmaar  te  wortl^y  of  (be  martted  attoatlon  of  the  ftianda  «f  edaasiiaa.  lUpdilitf  •• 
ara  or  the  moat  decided  cbaraetvri  and  will  not  soon  be  niirpsseod" 

NATIONAL  QEOQftAPHICAL  SERIES. 

Br  JiJtm^WMaf&Cijm  ^BAVcu'lCbNAtXT. 

Tba  Aittowing  worin  b%va  be  n  prepared  wirb  peat  can  bw.  Pracdoal  Toaobnn.  wicb  «itf«l  ii>tw»* 

mnSl^Si^^f^tl^^  *"**"  *'  **'**^''  **  *"*'  ••W^tfJr    The,  caaidtata  the  aiesf  mmfUti  drf  (*i>F' 

MOHtXITH'S  FIBST  iteSOVS  m  GIOa&APET.  (8ft  et&)  ContainlttgeaaykMwiiatniiMi 
af  Cei»ar»ph>  fbr  m-gmuera,  ana  deabcn«M»  aa  an  iiitrod«<^  (i-     -  ^^'   ^'^"™"»  '"^ 

IKOHTBITH'tf  IpLOTAt  OF  GEOGB^HT.  (ftOeta.) .  C^bin«i  with  «itMtTi«AAbb««g.5fi 
^Apiwl  f*«  primHry  »Pa  *iiNrai«dbtp  clpMsa.  This  w«rk  la  imnivoaelv  popofar,  and  ftas  afti-dy  beta  iaiwftwd* 
t&  -•h«'-U  o.  N^w.  Y.*k  City,  Brooklyn,  PhlbrtMlpMa,  Baibmore,  PitWbaiKb,  Rocbasur,  Ueitand.  CWaabs*  wi 
)|V%*np  Mi)ar<4iiiiaiiv 


JUT AUra  eO»Lltt  WBBOL  CrMnAltrr,  OltOO.,>  h  a  comprebenslva  wwk,  p-^j; 
flpeat . .re  «i.d  »->Vura.  y,  lor  ndvHiiced  etasaea  in  our  doboolt  at^  Aeedemb*. and  wiU  bb pafdisbadsa *•  Ufjg;  i 

Encb  »u">^-'t«f(«b«  ilKJfB  iiartw  iodniialaa  and  .«a|.«i£e,  iilu«i«ted  with  earreoT  aad  iwll^^-b^a  1 
andflkiay  brNdlifuI  >- nmravf ngi«.    It  is  cnttdrntl)  believvd  that  a  much  ciMtaraad  BHae  ^^mmi^  kMaMn* 
••iKia^  «Anfber^ttimLik«n^MHa|fatamJnleMthBe  than  from  any  (4b«r  ya  pubUahed. 


^aE:N'TS    "VV^A.>^TEDI 


\.'N   IMPORTANT  NATIONAL  WORK, 

EXniBlTINO  THE  BEST  LITERATURE  OP  THE  GOUNTRY»   AKD  ADAPTED   FOR  A 

yiilVEflSAL  HOySEHOLO  eOMPANlON : 

BEING  A 

STgclopbia  of  l^mman  JitfratM, 

EMBRACIXQ  PERSONAL  AND   CRmOAL  NOTICES  OP  AUTHORS,    AND  SELECTIONS  FROM  THEIR 
'  WRITINGS,   PROM  THE  EARLIEST  PERIOD  TO  THE  PRESENT  DAY. 

BY  EVERT  A.  DUTCKINCE  AND  GEORGE  L.  BU7CEINCE. 

WITH    PORTRAITS,    AUTOGRAPHS,    AND    OTHER    ILLUSTRATIONS. 


•  ♦  ■ 


The  whole  will  be  iDcluded  in  two  royal  octavo  volume^  of  about  seven  hundred  pages  each,  and 
vill  bo  printed  in  double  columns,  on  superfine  paper,  from  new  bourgeois,  brevier  and  nonpareil 
;ype  cast  expressly  for  tiie  work. 

There  will  be  more  than  Three  Hundred  Wood  Engravings  of  Portraits  of  Authors,  views 
OP  Colleges  and  other  Literary  Institutions,  Vignettes  op  Residences,  &c.,  with  more 
THAN  Four  Hundred  Autographs. 

These  are  engraved  from  original  and  authentic  sources,  and  the  Portraits  of  many  of  the  Authors 
are  now  for  the  tirat  time  presented  to  the  publia 

The  work  is  arranged  in  chronological  order,  and  treats  fully  of  the  great  colonial  period,  contain- 
ing full  specimens  of  the  early  historic,  poetical  and  social  literature  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  It 
also  embraces  a  great  variety  of  matter  now  first  brought  together,  relating  to  the  era  of  the  Revo- 
lution, including  a  new  collection  and  arrangement  of  Revolutionary  Ballads. 

It  includes  illustrations  of  the  Pulpit,  the  Bar,  and  other  Professional  Authorship,  of  the  Political 
Oratory,  the  Educational  Iiiatitutions,  and  the  General  Literature  of  the  Country. 

The  Personal  Biography  is  full  and  minute,  and  the  Selections  comprehend  a  large  portion  of  the 
best  Literature  of  America.  The  extracts  are  made  with  particular  reference  to  their  completeness 
and  to  their  permanent  historical  interest,  and  display  every  variety  of  talent  from  every  portion  of 
tUo  oountr)'.  In  this  respect  the  work  (the  contents  of  which  will  equal  six  ordinary  octavo  volumes) 
may  be  regarded  as  no  inconsiderable  A.merican  Library  in  itself. 

This  work  will  be  ready  for  Subscribers  early  in  October. 
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Household       W  o  r  d  s. 


END   OP  VOLUME  ELEVEN. 


10  Park  Place,  New  York,  September,  1855. 

The  present  J  or  Septem/jer  number  ends  Volume  Eleven  of  Household  TFoia 
A  new  volume  commences  vnth  tl^e  neoot^  or  October  number. 

Besides  its  distingaished  editor,  whose  name  has  become  so  familiar  to  tk 
communitj^  ^  his  Pickwick  Papers,  Dombey  &  Sod,  Bleak  House,  etCj  ete,;  1 
large  and./u))^  ^taff  of  contributors  is  regularly  engaged  upon  tbia  Jourtud: 
among  rtUcm  William  Howitt,  Barry  Cornwall,  Mary  Barton,  Faraday,  the  em* 
nent  cLcluis^^nd  others  distinguished  in  the  Arts  and  Scieooea 

In  Household  Words  has  been  develc^d  almost  a  new  epeeiea  of  Lxt^ratare, 
(so  superior  have  been  its  articles  of  this  sort  to  anything  of  ihetindbetoie  it); 
the  presentation  of  Science  and  Scholarship  in  a  reai\j  witty  and  entertaiwng 
manner,  without  aoy  vagueness  or  inacouracy  in  the  information  conveyed. 

Alternately  piquant  and  tender  ia  Style,  always  manly,  democratic,  and  humiu 
in  purpose,  readable^  itstrttctive,  and  wholesome,  a  singular  consistency  of  diarac- 
ter  pervades  all  its  articles. 

It  ia  especially  valuable  as  an  index  of  political,  social,  asd  phUantbropic 
refirni  and  of  popular  progress  in  Great  Britain ;  as  instructive  of  the  latest 
applications  of  Scie noe  to  the  Trades  and  Manufactures ;  as  encouraging  and 
training  the  (i^^lopment  of  beauty  in  the  Household  and  in  the  Mechanic  Arta, 
and  as  furnishing  the  best  light  literature  of  England,  in  novels,  tales,  personal 
narratives,  anecdotes  axidjeux  cC esprit. 

The  novels  included  in  Household  Words  not  only  appear  more  promptlj 
but  are  printed  better  than' in  any  other  form  in  which  they  are  ordinarily  ofered 
to  the  American  public. 

DIX  &  EDWARDS, 


TERMS: 

Three  Dollars  a  year,  or  Twenty-five  Cents  a  number;  those  reniJtiifl^ 
Three  Dollars  will  receive  the  Magazine//*^c  of  Postage.  Bound  Yolomea  01 
Six  Months'  Parts,  One  Dollar  and  Seventy-five  Cents;  Muslin  Covers, 
Twenty-five  Cents  each;  Bound  Volumes  from  the  commencement  of  puDiie*- 
tion  supplied  to  order.  Cliibs,  Two  copies,  Five  Dollars;  Three  copies,  if* 
Dollars  ;  Five  copies,  Eight  Dollars  and  Seventy-five  Cents.  Pctxa^s 
MoxXTIILy  and  Housettold  Words,  Five  Dollahs. 


.J 


>>v. 


THE  BORROWER  WILL  BE  CHARGED 
AN  OVERDUE  FEE  IFTHIS  BOOK  IS  NOT 
RETURNED  TO  THE  UBRARY  ON  OR 
^EFORE  THE  LAST  DATE  STAMPED 
^■^LOW.  NON-RECEIPT  OF  OVERDUE 
NOTICES  DOES  NOT  EXEMPT  THE 
BORROWER  FROM  OVERDUE  FEES. 


